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LOOK  WHERE 
COLOR  TV  IS  NOWI 


1948 


only  15  NBC  TV  network  stations 
were  transmitting  black-and-white 


Now  Color  Television  is  action ,  as  well  as  talk.  The  giant 
has  come’ of  age. 

Where  black-and-white  stations  stood  like  outposts  ten 
years  ago,  color  stations  today  reach  coast  to  coast.  Where 
black-and-white  sho  wsfiickered  for  minutes,  color  programs 
come  in  hour  streams  of  college  football,  drama  and  pag¬ 
eantry.  Where  tiny-screen  black-and-white  sets  entertained 


the  few,  big -picture  sets  now  bring  performance -proved 
“Living  ColorM  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes. 

Everywhere  you  look— programming*  to  production  to 
sales— the  promise  of  color  is  in  sharp  focus,  its  rewards 
never  so  clearly  seen.  Golor  television  is  more  than  the  future 
of  the  industry  and  RCA.  It  has  become  the  'present ,  too. 

.  *doe*  not  include  16  utelUte  stations 
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NAMES  THAT  RODE  UGH  IN  1958 


Italo  Cleffers  Turn  Song  Fests 
Into  Slug  Fests  for  Key  Web  Plugs 


^ y  ROBERT  F.  HAWKINS 

Rome. 

Among  the  most  controversial — 
and  most  popular — events  in 
Italian  show  business  are  the  so- 
called  song  festivals  wliicho  take 
place  in  many  cities  every  "year, 
but,  have  their  major  performances 
in  San  Remo  and  in  Naples. 

In  recent  years,  these  events 
have  grown  in  importance  so  that 
now  the  temperature  they  gener¬ 
ate  is  comparable  only  to,  say, 
World  Series  fever  in  the  U.S.A. 
Never  was  a  cliche  truer  than  the 
one  describing  every  Italian  as  a 
singer — or  a  person  thinking  he 
or  she  can  sing.  But  beyond  these 
natural  incentives,  there  are  more 
commercial  interests  at  stake, 
which  make  songfests  so  vitally 
important  to  this  particular  sector 
of  Italian  show  business:  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  diskeries,  who  have  a 
lot  at  stake  at  these  events.  (A 
sideline  fact  is  that  there  is  only' 
one  disk  jockey  on  the  govern¬ 
ment-subsidized  Italian  radio-tv 
set-up,  RAI-TV,  and  that  songs  are 
performed  over  the  net  via  a  com¬ 
plicated  system  of  percentages  and 
requests,  in  which  song  festival 
success  often  plays  an  influential 
part). 

Criticized  and  threatened  with  an 
early  death  by  various  people,  and 
for  various  reasons,  usually  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  a  song’s  non-admit¬ 
tance  to  the  “finals, ”  songfests 
have  recently  shown  a  new  vitality, 
thanks  mainly  to  the  worldwide 
success  of  Domenico  Modugno’s 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


New  ‘Common  Market’ 
European  Pitch  Long  In 
Work  on  Disk  Biz  Front 

By  HAZEL  GUILD 

Frankfurt. 

With  the  “common  market” 
looming  into  view  in  Europe, 
plenty  of  folks  will  have  to  take  a 
back  seat  and  admit  that  in  one 
industry,  at  least,  they’ve  been 
scooped.  And  by  minors,  too. 

The  “common  market”  is  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  here,  in  the 
record  industry.  And  it’s  the  Ger¬ 
man  teenagers  who  have  given  it 
the  almighty  boost. 

The  word  in  the  German  platter 
circles  is  “foreign,”  and  the  ac¬ 
cent  is  heavily  on  teenage-talent. 
While  the  sweet  popular  song  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  it’s  the  rock 
’n’  roll  that’s  a  hit  here,  and  the 
young  folks, 1  cutting  the  platters, 
have  rocked  it  to  skyhigh  pop¬ 
ularity. 

The  U.S.,  England  and  Italy  are 
the  greatest  current  contributors 
to  the  platter  rage.  Top  popular 
hit  last  year  was  the  “Colonel 
Bogey’s  March”  from  the  “River 
Kwai”  film,  and  England  contrib¬ 
uted  Monty  Sunshine’s  “Petite 
Fleur”  and  “Wildcat  Blues.” 

Two  of  the  top  hits  from  Italy 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


New  Humor  Trend 

Washington. 

Current  schoolkid  gag  craze 
here  has  developed  a  show 
biz-angled  one: 

“I  don’t  care  if  your  name  is 
Tom  Dooley,  get  the  hell  outa 
my  apple  tree!” 

Sons  and  daughters  of  Dem¬ 
ocrats  like  this  one:  “I  don’t 
care  what  you’re  president  of, 
get  your  golf  balls  off  my 
lawn!” 


Alaska's  Winter 
Nights  Favoring 
Films  &  Cafes 

By  JIM  POWERS 

Hollywood. 

Alaska  is  in.  for  a  population  ex¬ 
plosion  as  a  result  of  statehood, 
but  it  has  many  economic  prob¬ 
lems  that  won’t  be  solved  by  an  in¬ 
flux  of  populace  alone.  That’s  the 
cautious  opinion  of  Alaskan  finan¬ 
cier  Roger  Hurlock,  here  some 
weeks  ago  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Allied  Artists  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  of  which  he’s  a  member. 

Theatrical  films  are  having  and 
will  continue  to  have  a  jump  in 
attendance,  Hurlock  says,  and  live 
entertainment,  chiefly  in  niteries, 
is  likely  to  match  this  increase. 
He  is  dim  on  the  immediate  pros¬ 
pects  of  television  to  cash  in  on 
population  growth..  \ 

It’s  those  long  (sub-Arctic)  win- ; 
ter  nights,  says  Hurlock,  that  pro-  i 
vide  the  customers  for  films  and  I 
the  clubs.  There  is  plenty  of  audi- 1 
ence,  too,  for  tv,  but  the  state’s ! 
rugged  terrain  creates  transmis- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


IS  PERSdLUlf 

By  ABEL  GREEN 

Always  the  same  obvious  truism 
— show  business  is  a  business  of 
names,  personalities,  values  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  traits  and  skills  and 
charms  of  potent  (at  the  boxoffice) 
individuals.  So,  too,  in  1958. 

Brigitte  Bardot’s  pictures  sold 
like  French  postcards. 

Texas’  Van  Cl;  bum  made  global 
headlines  with  his  hi-Tchai  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  later,  back  home  (a),  with 
a  ticker-tape  parade  up  Broadway; 
(2)  socko  concert  grosses;  (3),  a 
longhair  LP  (T’s  Piano  Concerto 
No.  1)  topped  the  pop  album 
sellers. 

Ricky  Nelson  surged  to  the  fore 
as  the  new  teenage  idol,  Dick  Clark 
passed  Alan  Freed  as  the  Pied 
Piper  of  the  pop  songs;  rock  ‘n’ 
roll  downbeated  as  the  cha-cha 
upbeated. 

Pvt.  Elvis  Presley  had  a  “Col¬ 
onel” — Tom  Parker — working  for 
him  now.  He’s  still  the  No.  1  rock¬ 
abilly  seller.* 

These  personality  equations  had 
it  made  in  1958: 

Callas  operatics. 

Sinatra  romantics. 

Mike  Todd,  dead  or  alive. 

Margaret  &  Townsend. 

The  marrying  Crosbys. 

Bob  Hope  in  Moscow. 

Mischa  Elman,  50  years  a  fiddler^ 

DeMille,  77  years  DeMille. 

Maurice  Chevalier,  the  perennial. 

Lawrence  Welk,  genius  in 
schmaltz. 

Fred  Astaire,  the  pains-taker. 

Run  down  the  stories  as  they 
appeared  in  Variety. 


Exit  Drab  Realism-American  Legit 
Marks  Return  to  a  Colorful  Theatre 


WBo— Us? 

Sydney. 

Arthur  Stiles,  top  west  Aus¬ 
tralian  cinema  showman,  writ¬ 
ing  a  Yuletide  screed  for  a 
local  paper  had  this  to  say 
about  Variety: 

“Variety  is  regarded  as  the 
Bible  of  Show  Business  the 
world  over .  Main  point  to  be 
remembered  is  that  its  editors 
are  too  busy  pouring  FACTS 
into  the  sheet  to  worry  about 
spelling.” 


May  Get  a  Little 
Tax  Relief  in ’59 


By  LES  CARPENTER 

Washington. 

Congress  returns  this  week  with 
no  intention  of  giving  Americans 
any  major  tax  relief. 

But  minor  tax  changes  will  be 
made  here  and  there  during  1959. 
There  is  an  outside  chance  that 
longstanding.’efforts  to  cut  the 


Lawrence  Langner 


Comedians’  ’Comeback’ 


George  without  Grade  was  hav- 
ig  trouble.  Much  vaunted  come- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


ASCAP’s  Radio  Pact 


Although  still  in  a  hassle  with  a 
group  of  indie  radio  stations,  the 
American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  &  Publishers  succeeded  in 
wrapping  up  a  licensing  agreement 
with  the  four  radio  networks  (ABC, 
CBS,  NBC  and  Mutual)  last  week. 
New  pact  covering  the  webs  and 
their  owned  &  operated  stations  is  a 
one-year  extension  of  the  current 
blanket  licensing  deal  under  which 
ASCAP  receives  2.25%  of  the  gross 
revenue,  less  specific  deductions. 

ASCAP’s  talks  with  the  All- 
Industry  Radio  Station  Committee, 
representing  over  600  indie  sta¬ 
tions,  broke  down  several  weeks 
ago  and  that  rate  dispute  will  be 
decided  in  N.Y.  Federal  Court.  In 
addition  to  the  networks,  ASCAP1 
has  deals  with  about  50%  of  local 
outlets  throughout  the  country. 


They  Hanged  My 
Saintly  Hyphen 

By  LEONARD  TRAUBE 

HYPHEN — under  one,  into  one , 
together.  A  punctuation  mark  be¬ 
tween  the  syllables  of  a  divided 
word  or  between  parts  of  .a  com¬ 
pound  word.  To  connect  or  mark 
with  a  hyphen. 


By  LAWRENCE  LANGNER 

This  year  which  has  just  gone  by 
may  well  be  remembered  as  one 
which  broke  the  trend  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  realistic  theatre  by  proving 
that  the  Amer- 
can  public  is 
hungry  for  a 
return  of 
beauty,  color, 
and  affirma¬ 
tion  to  the 

stage.  For  the 
year  1958  wit¬ 
nessed  a  veri¬ 
table  miracle. 
Both  in  Can¬ 
ada  at  the 

Stratford  (On¬ 
tario)  Shake¬ 
speare  Festival  and  in  the  United 
States  at  the  American  Shakespeare 
Festival  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  young 
people,  middle-aged  people,  old 
I  people,  rich*  poor,  workers,  em¬ 
ployers,  little  bGys  and  girls,  stu¬ 
dents,  clergymen — all  flocked  to 
;  see  the  plays  of  .Shakespeare  over 
!  the  summer,  and  came  out  of  the 
j  theatres  cheering  and  asking  for 
'  more! 

They  broke  all  boxoffice  records 
for  summer  engagements.  Strat¬ 
ford,  Canada,  played  to  its  virtual 
capacity  of  over  $50;000  per  week. 
Stratford,  Conn.,  the  smaller  house, 
played  for  several  w  eeks  at  S45,G00 
.  .  _  ;  per  week.  Musical  comedy  business 
20%  night  club  tax  in  half  will  :  for  Shakespeare!  What  has  hap- 
finally  succeed.  And  there  is  a  re-  pened?  Can  it  be  that  a  new  thea- 
mote  possibility  of  further  liberal-  ’  tre  public  has  arisen  which  is  in 
ization  of  taxes  on  admission  '  revolt  against  the  drabness  of  our 
tickets  to  other  amusements.  }  theatre,  and  is  eager  for  plays 

Otherwise,  a  tax  break  for  show  I  which  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature 
biz  in  1959  seems  highly  unlikely,  j  instead  of  the  microscope? 

The  tax  situation  involves  ele-  ;  in  the  last  25  years,  what  I  can 
mentary  economics.  Missiles  °  and  i  characterize  as  a  “drabness”  has 
other  arms  are  getting  more  ex-  j  struck  the  American  theatre.  Due 
pensive  all  the  time,  and  Uncle  j  to  the  incidence  of  the  depression, 
Sam  cannot  afford  to  stop  buying  ;  the  theatre  began  to  take  on  a  new  • 
them  in  large  quantities.  Other  form.  It  began  to  serve  as  a  forum 
Government  services  are  costly,  for  economic  ideas,  to  portray  the 


and  the  politician  wanting  to  cut 
off  any  such  services  is  an  oddity.  1 
President/Fi^enhower  w’ill  send  ■ 
Congress  his-new  budget  within  a  : 
few  days,  and  it  will  be  a  whopper; 
meaning  that  the  Government’s 
bills  can’t  be  paid  if  the  Govern-  . 
ment  collects  less  taxes.  i 

The  Eisenhower  budget,  of  ’ 
course,  is  the  President’s  recom-  i 
(Continued  on  page  61)  j 


miseries  of  the  day,  and  to  demon- 
t Continued’  cn  page  62) 


The  hyphen  has  been  talcing  an 
awful  beating  from  many  classy 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Early  Press  Time 

This  53  d  Anniversary  Num¬ 
ber  went  to  press  several  days 
ahead  of  the  normal  Tuesday 
closing  deadline. 

As  a  result,  certain  news 
departments  are  telescoped, 
-viz.,  TV-Films  with  TV-Radio,  , 
Tollvision  with  Pictures,  and 
certain  other  departments 
have  been  omitted  or  com¬ 
bined  with  others. 


0.  Henry’s  Billing 


Washington. 


For  First  Time  Broadway 
Legit  Grosses  Last  Week 
Hit  the  $1,000,000  Mark 

For  the  first  time  in  legit  annals, 
the  total  gross  for  all  Broadway 
i  shows  was  expected  to  top  $1,000,- 
000  last  week.  There  were  30  pro¬ 
ductions  on  the  boards,  not  count¬ 
ing  the  Phoenix  Theatre’s  “Power 
and  the  Glory”  or  other  off-Broad- 


The  "60-year-old  mystery  of  how  V/ay  operations. 

.fines'  Porter  came  to  j  The  previous  ,veek>  endi  Dee.. 
choose  the  pen  name  of  O.  Henry  27  th*  t  t  ,  r>roadwav 
may  have  been  solved  by  a  prom-  Z7’  --  total  _Proaa*a> 

inent  Washington  attorney  with 
show  biz  connections,  Joe  Borkin, 
whose  hobby  is  private  eye  work 
on  literature. 

Borkin,  former  attorney  for 
Universal  Pictures  (under  Nate  ‘ 


Blumberg)  and  Decca  Records, 
and  top  assistant  to  Thurman  Ar- 
( Continued  on  page  58) 


gross 

reached  a  new  all-time  high,  $999,- 
,600  for  29  shows.  The  former 
single-week  highs  were  $963,400  on 
29  shows,  for  the  week  ended  April 
27,  1957,  and  $962,700  on  28  shows 
for  the  week  ended  Feb.  15,  1958. 

A  key  factor  in  the*  expected 
$l,000,000-plus  figure  last  week 
was,  of  course,  the  upped  scale 
for  New  Year’s  Eve. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fifty-third  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


Vet  Show  Biz  Atty.s  Savvy  Closeup 
On  Showmen  Without  Showmanship 

By  LOUIS  NIZER  - - - 

Since  so  many  showmen  express  Tl  il  "  *  1 

vigorous  opinions  about  legal  sub-  I  JflKlllV  I  IIP  AY 
jects,  I  venture  forth  less  timidly  *  ill*  1 1 Ulv 
to  express  some  opinions  about  ■ 

3Sbb  Out  of  the  Tax 


By  LOUIS  NIZER 

Since  so  many  showmen  express 
vigorous  opinions  about  legal  sub¬ 
jects,  I  venture  forth  less  timidly 
to  express  some  opinions  about 
showmen. 

Showman¬ 
ship  is  the  art 
of  illusion.  So 
it  follows,  I 
think,  that  dis¬ 
illusionment  is 
anti  -  show¬ 
manship.  And 
this  is  my 
theme.  Why 
are  you  show¬ 
men  engaged 

lmIs  Nizer  in  *  careful 
program  to 
disillusion  the  customer? 

I  begin  with  an  illustration  from 
politics,  in  which  the  art  of  show¬ 
manship  called  “public  relations” 
is  so  vital.  We  used  to  believe 
that  the  President  when  he  made 
a  speech, 'spoke  his  otan  words.  It 
did  not  matter  that  the  knowledge¬ 
able  insider  knew  who  his  writers 
were.  Their  anonymity  was  guard¬ 
ed  out  of  respect  "for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  integrity.  He  must  not  be 
made  out  to  be  a  dummy  merely 
issuing  words  which  others,  have 
conceived.  The  phrase  "ghost 
writer”  was  significant  in  itself. 
It  meant  that  the  writer  had  no 
indentity.  He  was  a  disembodied 
spirit,  unseen  and  unknown.  Sure¬ 
ly  175,000,000  Americans  .who 
looked  up  to  their  President 
wanted  to  hear  his  thoughts,  his 
words,  and  not  those  of  someone 
who  h^d,  never  been  on  the  ballot. 
So  eveii  when  the  President  adopt- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Getting  to  LA. 

In  the  Old  Days 
Via  Air-Rail  Way 

By  MILTON  M.  RAISON 
Hollywood. 

There  was  a  time  when  Nunnally 
Johnson  and  I  were  men  of.  whim,  ! 
as  well  as  whimsy;  when  we  were 
robust,  stalwart,  daring  and  usu¬ 
ally  wrong  about  everything — 
that  is,  everything  important. 

Now,  when  I  look  at  a  motion 
picture  and  see  that  Johnson  Is 
not  only  the  producer  and  the 
writer — and  he  achieved  that  al¬ 
most  immediately — but  the  direc¬ 
tor  as  well,  I  am  reminded  of  his 
first  visit  to  Hollywood  and  the 
Machiavellian  contortions  at  this 
fling  at  filmic  fame. 

-I  must  take  you  back  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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By  J.  S.  SEIDMAN,  C.P.A. 

The  going  in  show  business  is 
plenty  tough  these  days,  and  Uncle 
Sam’s  income'  taxes  aren’t  helping 
to  make  It  easier.  On  the  contrary, 

[  the  income  tax  setup  is  such  as  a 
rule  people  in  show  business  have 
to  shell  out  more  tax  on  their  earn¬ 
ings  than  people  in  the  audience 
making  the  same  amout  of  money. 

This  comes  about  because  income 
taxes  are  figured  on  a  year-to-year 
basis  and  are  determined  by  mount- 
earner  comes  out  swell  under  this 
arrangements  because  he  is  in 
about  the  same  bracket  each  year. 
However,  in  show  business  the 
earnings  can  be.,  fa*  in  one  year  j 
and  lean  in  others.  The  tax  brack¬ 
ets  run  Tip  in  fhe  fat  year  without 
any  relief  of  recognition  that  there 
were  lean  years. 

A  bit  of  arithmetic  will  illustrate 
the  point.  Suppose  a  producer  (un¬ 
married)  has  struggled  for  six 
years  trying  fo  get  a  hit  show  with 
no  luck.  He  does  ,  not  make  a  dol¬ 
lar  in  aU  this  period.  Finally,  in  ; 
thi  seventh  year  a  show  clicks.  He; 
earns  in  that  year  $210,000.  Of  this  I 
he  has  to  pay  $165,000  in  income 
taxes,  leaving  him  with  $45,000  for 
the  seven-year  hitch.  •  y 

Now,  let’s  take  the  case  of  John 
Q.  Executive  who  has  made 'the 
same  $210,000  in  the  same  seven- 
year  period,  but  who  has  made  it 
by  a  salary  of  $30,000  a  year.  His 
tax  is  $13,200  a  year,  or  $9.2,000 
for  the  seven  years.  That  leaves 
him  with  $118,000  for  the  seven 
years,  whereas  our  producer  friend 
was  left  whith  only  $45,000.  In 
other  Words,  the  producer  by  ven¬ 
turing  and  risking  has  come  off 
$73,000  behind  the  eight-hall  com¬ 
pared  with  the  executive  who  has 
played  it  safe  and  relied  on  a 
steady  income  from  year  to  year. 

What  is  true  of  the  producer  is 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Film  Trade  in  Greece: 

Local  Leasing  at  Peak 
But  Problems  Continue 

By  IRENE  VEUSSARIOU 

Athens. 

•  Greece’s  unique  scenery  and 
bright  atmosphere  is  ideal  for  good 
lensing.  Another  asset  is  the  cheap 
local  labor  which  cuts  down  pro¬ 
duction  costs  a  lot.  There  is  no  lack 
of  a  good  studio  or  laboratory  any 
more  with  the  Alpha  Studios  now 
in  operation.  Its  hall  for  sound  re¬ 
cording  is  one-  of  the  biggest  in 
the  world. 

Carl  Foreman  will  shoot  in  this 
country  next  Spring  some  outdoors 
1  scenes  of  his  forthcoming  produc- 
l  tion  “The  Guns  of  Navarone”  for 
Columbia  release. 

Raoul  Levy  production  bas^d  on 
an  Italian  bestseller,  which  was' 
supposed  to  be  lensed  in  Greece, 
will  probably  he  shot .  elsewhere 
for  fear  it  would  wound  Greek 
pride  and  create  troubles  with  local 
authorities.  Story  has  Greek  girls 
in  friendly  relations  with  Italian 
soldiers  during  the  occupation. 

Greek-Soviet  negotiations  are 
progressing  for  a  cd-production  of 
Homer’s  classic  "Iliad.”  Greek  pro¬ 
ducer-director  Georges.  ZerVos  has 
visited  Moscow  anew.' 

Serenity  Productions,  headed  by 
Greek-American  executives,  just 
completed  its  first  film,  “Serenity” 
based  on  a  novel  by  Elia  Venezis 
and  directed  by  Georges  Macropou- 
los.  Cast  includes  Norma  Valdi,  V. 
Virilli,  Athena  .*  Michaelidou  and 
many  other  local  actors. .  - 

|  --  Local  Production  | 

Local  production  is  at  its  peak 
reaching  the  60  mark  of  features, 
produced  or  in  the  planning.  Tight¬ 
ness- of  cash  ,  and  lack  of  good 
equipment  by  most  producers  and 
especially  lack  of  well  trained  tech¬ 
nical  staff  and  talent  are  the  main 
handicaps  to.  quality  production. 

Local  producers" continually  com¬ 
plain  of  lack  of  government  sup¬ 
port  and  high  taxes.  A  lot  of  fuss 
was  created  on  this  matter  in  the 
Greek  Parliament,  the  opposition 
arguing  that  imports  should  fee  cut 
down  (especially  Yank  pix)  to  sup¬ 
port  Greek  production.  There  are 
signs  that  Greek  producers  -will  be 
granted  some  benefits. 

More  than  506  pictures  have  been, 
imported  this  season.  Yank  releases 
continue  to  leqd»  the  pack  with  a 
-  (Continued  on  page  60) 


TO  MORE  THINGS  CHANGE....’ 

The  late  Sir  Charles  B.  Cochran,  in  a  memorable  excerpt  culled 
from  his  memoirs,  borrowed  from  the  French  for  his  auto¬ 
biographical  title,  “Plus  ca  change,  plus  la  meme  chose”  It’s 
as  true  in  this  jet  age  of  show  business,  as  it  was  more  than 
a  decade  ago  when  the  great  London  showman  detailed  how  and 
why  “the  more  it  changes,  the  more  it  remains  the  same.” 

The  increasingly  fast  movement  of  communications  has  influ¬ 
enced  show  business  in  like  manner.  In  actuality,  Show  Biz, 
with  characterise  enterprise  and  tradition,  anticipates  things 
perhaps  faster  than  any  other  mass  medium. 

Post-midcentury  global  entertainment  values  are  so  highly 
attuned  to  jet  age  communication  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
•  International  Geophysical  Year  was  geared  to  the  electronic 
era  of  Show  Biz.  Almost  with  the  same  rapidity  of  interconti¬ 
nental  ballistic  missies  and  earth  satellites  so  fast  has  the 
American  brand  of  entertainment  traveled  that  no  part  of  the 
world  today  is  without  its  American  show  business  influences. 

Show  Biz  has  traveled  far  beyond  the  export  market  for 
Hollywood  film  .entertainment.  Television,  vidpix,  in-person 
bookings  on  British  and  other  overseas  networks  of  Yank  com¬ 
modities  are  standard.  Music,  which  traditionally  knows  no 
boundaries,  has  long  seen  the  evolution  of  mass-production, 
home-entertainment  appliances  that  have  traveled  from  78  to 
45  to  33  rpm,  and  now  into  stereo  and  ultimately  tape.  Bob  Hope 
makes  a  telemission  to  Moscow  and  with  the  same  facility  Ed 
Sullivan  does  a  one-nighter  on  the  Caribou  Circuit  in  Alaska. 
Video  stars,  gravitate  between  the  British  and  U.  S.  airwaves 
with  almost  the  speed  of  the  latest  Atlas  launching  from  Cape 
Canaveral. 

As  the  American  population  and  global  audiences  Increase,  the 
whole  world  is  truly  an  electronic  stage  for  Show  Biz,  and  appar¬ 
ently  the  American  brand  continues  dominant.  If  feature  films 
on  home  telescreens  usurp  the  impact  of  the  former  American 
family  habit  of  “going  to  -the  movies,”  there  are  still  sufficiently 
rich  rewards  for  cinematic  entertainment  tl)  with  the  block¬ 
busters  and  (2)  the  continuing  $2,000,000,000  global  boxoffice. 
At  an  average  ,  rental  of  25%  that’s  Still  a  gigantic  $500,000,000 
yield  for  .Hollywood  from  the  overseas  markets. 

The  astounding  impact  that  the  American  brand  of  video 
entertainment  has  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere,  in  the 
past  two  years  is  a  concrete  sample  of  what  sponsored  homo 
entertainment  can  achieve  for  Yank  showmen  and  show  busi¬ 
ness.  De-colonization  has  eclipsed  the  once  proud  observation 
about  the  sun  never  setting  on  the  British  Empire  but  global 
syndication,  in  combination  with  electronic  forms  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  only  makes  it  truer  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  American 
brand  of  entertainment. 

Show  business  is  show  business  whether  under  a  crude  tent, 
off  the  back  of  a  medicine  showman’s  wagon,  on  a  makeshift 
podium,  or  in  its  plusher  environs.  Only  today  there  is  more  of 
it.  It  may  depress  one  aspect  but  it  has  boomed  In  other  direc¬ 
tions.  The  more  it  changes  the  more  It  remains  the  same.  Only 
bigger,  and  better,  and  to  broader  audiences.  The  Bard’s  nifty 
of  more  than  350  years  ago  was  never  truer  than  today— all  the 
world’s  a  stage,  and  the  American  techniques  are  supreme. 
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Customer  Antics 
The  Real  "Show’ 
In  Rome  Nitelife 


Rome. 

The  Rome  nitery  belt  has  this 
past  year  come5  in  for  its  share  on 
notoriety,  mainly  via  a  series  of 
incidents  which  have  thrown  the 
international  spotlight  on  the  noc¬ 
turnal  doings  in  the  Eternal  City. 

Most  notorious  of  these  is  per¬ 
haps  the  unexpected  striptease 
performed  at  a  private  party  in  a 
Rome  boite  by  a  Turkish  dancer, 
but  other  after-dark  activity  in  the 
form  of  ‘fancy  fights  between  w.k, 
customers,  or  between  them  and 
newsmen  and/or  photographers,  as 
well  as  a  drug  scandal  or  two,  have 
helped  complete  the- local  picture. 

Some  of  these  happenings  have 
resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  clubs 
iqvolved  and  the  public  or  police 
censuring  of  the  persons  concerned. 
Rarely  if  ever  has  a  nitery  act,  as 
such,  provoked  a  shuttering  Or 
similar  incident.  The  real  “show” 
— the  true  “draw’  of  many  Roman 
boites — are  the  customers.  One  of 
the  “Rome  By  Nights”  tour$,  for 
example,  minces  no  words  in  sell¬ 
ing  one  of  the  night  clubs  to  be 
visited  on  the  strength  of  its  being 
“frequented  by  the  offsprings  of 
the  Roman  patricians  as  well  as 
by  the  international  celebrities  and 
movie  stars.” 

Show-wise,  .Roman  night  clubs 
are  limited  by  stringent  regula¬ 
tions  and  proximity  to  the  Vati¬ 
can  and  with  few  exceptions,  such 
as  some  orchestras  and  singers, 
they  do  not  draw  customers  on  the 
strength  of  the  presentation.  The 
Italian  seeks  his  spicy5  shows  else¬ 
where,  as  in  Paris,  Hamburg,  and 
so  on,  hence  the  double-shock  im¬ 
pact  of  the  above-mentioned,  semi- 
( Continued  on  page  58) 
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SILENCE  IS  NOT  GOLDEN 


-By  EDDIE  CANTOR- 


Hollywood. 

In  an  American  city,  which  shall  be  nameless  for 
reasons  you  will  instantly  perceive,  citizens  who  seldom  saw 
eye-to-eye  were  in  complete  agreement  oh  George  Golden. 
Oldtimers,  once  firm  in  their  conviction  that  no  one  could 
equal  the  eloquence  of  William  Jen* 
nings  Bryan,  and  the  -not-so-old-tim* 
ers  who  had  been  spellbound  by 
F.D.R.,  conceded  that  George  could 
roll  rhetoric  with  the  best  of  them. 

With  the  same  spectacular  ease  that 
Caruso's  high  notes  had  shattered 
glass,  George’s  silver-tongued  speech* 
es  crashed  city  limits  and  reverber¬ 
ated  throughout  the  country.  Any¬ 
thing  but  modest,  he  didn’t  hesitate 
to  point  out  that,  “our  toyjn — the 
most  glorious  example  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life,*  wouldn’t  even  be  on 
the  map  were  it  not  for  him. 


Eddie  Cantor 


On  or  offstage,  George  held  the  spotlight.  “I  wouldn’t 
say  he’s  a  ham,”  wisecracked  a  local  politician,  “but  he’s 
the  only  man  I  know  who  uses  cloves  for  shirt  studs.”. 

During  a  press  conference,  George  didn’t  share  in  the 
;  elbow-bending,  but  did  more  than  his  share  of  ear-bend¬ 
ing.  A  young  reporter  somehow  managed  to  wedge  in 
a  line  that  was  picked  up  by  a  national  news  magazine. 
“You'll  be  remembered  long  after  you’re  gone,  George— 
who  else  could  prove  that  silence  is  not  Golden” 

“Comes  by  it  naturally,”  was  a  cracker-barrel  conclu¬ 
sion  “After  all,  his  father  was  an  auctioneer,  and  his 
mother — a  woman” 

But  that  didn’t  explain  his  brilliant  memory  He  not 
only  refused  to  read  a  speech,  a  cardinal  sin  to  George 
(not  otherwise  concerned  with  the  subject),  but  he 
never  wrote  one  Whether  he  talked  half-an-hour  or 
half-an-evening,  his  references  were  the  same — notes  And 
the  notes  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  or  Belin,  never  made  more 
beautiful  music  A  Heifetz  at  one  with  his  violin,  or  a 
Benny  Goodman  playing  on  his  clarinet,  displayed  no 
more  artistry  than  Golden  playing  on  the  emotions  of  his 
audience. 

I  Golden.  Words  Indeed  [ 


Warming  to  his  work,  he  would  sketch  breathtaking 
designs — slash  daring  patterns — weave  intricate  .  tapes¬ 
tries  of  words — and  such  words!  Many’s  the  time  Web¬ 
ster  must  have  turned  over  in  his  grave  muttering,  “How 
did  I  overlook  that  one!”  * 

A  dapper  little  man,  Golden  seemed  10  feet  tall  in 
his  towering  control  of  his  audiences — making  them  laugh 
or  cry  at  will,  or,  I  should  say,  George.  His  sentimental 
side,  expressed  in  extravagant,  orchidaceous  phrasing, 
was  saved  from  sloppiness  by  a  neat  balance  of  barbed 
wit — an  enviable  air  of  reckless  abandon — and  audacious 
Indifference  to  criticism.  Bigtime  comedians  appropri¬ 
ated  his  ad  libs  and  used  them  until  they  became 
“classics.” 

.  Take  the  time  he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  and  a 
cat  wandered  onto  the  platform.  This  quick,  Georgie  said, 
“Scat!  This  is  a  monologue,  not  a  catalogue.”  And  the 
day  the  Governor  was  inaugurated  in  the  stadium  out¬ 
doors.  Interrupted  by  a  crackle  of  lightning  and  a  clap 
of  thunder,  George  bowed  to  the  elements  with,  ’’You 
see?  George  Golden  speaks,  and  even  the  Heavens  ap¬ 
plaud” 

City  officials  became  aware  that  important  functions 
were  unimportant  if  the  Golden  boy  was  not  at  hand. 
Conversely,  a  “Your-for-Better-Stationery”  gathering  as¬ 
sumed  significance  by  his  presence.  George  graduated 
from,  “A  little  something  to  show  our  appreciation,”  to 
a  nice  fat  fee,  and  he  dropped  the  pretense  of  doing 
anything  else  for  a  living. 

_ ‘Very  Improbable  Praise’ _ [ 

V.I.P.'s  made  no  bones  about  pulling  strings  to  be  the 
guest  of  honor,  and  Georgie  never  let  them  down — always 
coming  through  with  tributes  that  were  strictly  V.I.P. — 
very  improbable  praise — and,  what’s  more,  every  word 
.rang  true. 

There  were  a  few  “conscientious  objectors,”  the  most 
outspoken  of  whom  was  Charles  Starbuck,  president  of 
the  bank.  To  a  newcomer  in  town,  he  sardonically  com¬ 
mented,  “If  you  think  Georgie  goes  over  big  at  banquets, 
you  should  catch  him  at  a  funeral.”  There’s  no  denying 
that  every  Golden  eulogy  was,  indeed,  a  four-handker¬ 
chief  affair.  Professional  ushers,  Who  had  never  heard  of 
the 'deceased,  stumbled  through  their  duties  with  blurred 
Vision  and  wilting,  tear-drenched  carnations.  George 
himself  was  usually  too  choked-up  to  continue  without 
frequent  sips  of  water  raised  to  his  lips  with  trembling 
hands. 

There  were  those  who  were  cruel  enough  to  hint  that 
George  was  not  sincere.  The  banker  did  more  than. hint. 
“Golden’s  not  fooling  me,”  he  said  to  friends,  “dropping 
by  the  bank  every  morning — asking  how  I  feel.  His  whole 
day’s  ruined  when  I  tell  him  I’m  fine.”  Starbuck’s  assist¬ 
ant  laughed,  “True,  and  that’s  not  just  jive  talk  Georgie’s 
using  when  he  says,  ‘Good,  I’ll  dig  you  later.’.”  Some¬ 
one  else  mentioned  the  rumor  that  Golden  kept  a  card 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


By  ERIC  JOHNSTON 

( President ,  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America) 

Washington. 

On  a  wall  in  the  motion  picture  studio  in  Tashkent  in 
Asiatic  Russia  appears  a  legend  in  gold  letters  on.  a  red 
background.  It  says: 

“Of  all  the  arts,  the  motion  picture  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  to  us.” 

The  legend  is  an  old  one.  It  was 
first  set  down  in  1922  by  Vladimir 
Lenin,  disciple  of  Marx,  leader  of 
the  Bolshevik  party,  Younder  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

In  communist  Russia,  founded  on 
the  doctrines  of  Lenin  and  Marx  ‘and 
Engels,  these  words  of  Lenin  are 
virtually  holy  writ.  r 
In  the  vast  stretches  of  the  Soviet 
realm,  this  legend  of  Lenin  is  taken 
quite  literally  today.  By  doctrine 
and  actual  practice,  the  motion 
picture  is  the  Kremlin!^  chief  method 


-  Erio  Johnston 


of  reaching  the  masses  of  its  people. 

Through  5,500  regular  theatres  and  another  50,000 
places  where  films  are  shown,  the  motion  picture  reaches 
out  to  each  of  the  15  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
is  hardly  a  village  from  the  Arctic  to  the  vast  deserts  of 
the  south  that  is  untouched  by  the  motion  picture. 

The  Soviet’s  Hollywood  is  in  Moscow,  itself,  on  a  high 
hill  overlooking  the  city.  But  there  are  also  film  studios 
in  such  distant  places  as  Tashkent  arid  Alma-Ata,  which' 
produce  a  regular  flow  of  feature  pictures  and  documen¬ 
taries.  .  Here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  hinterland 
there  are  technical  crews  to  dub  in  native  languages  to 
replacfe  the  Russian  dialog. 

During  our  film  negotiations,  I  visited  the  Mosfilm 
Studios  in  Moscow,  the  major  production  centre  of 
Soviet  motion  pictures,  the  focal  point  of  Lenin’s  .“most  . 
important  art.”  Many  questions  were  readily  answered 
and  I’d  like  to  pass  the  answers  along. 

Mosfilm  produces  about  25  pictures  a  year  and  employs 
some  3,500  persons.  It  lias  seven  old  stages,  which  are 
well-equipped,  and  three  new  ones,  two  of  which  were 
being  completed  when  I  was  there. 


State-Run  Monopoly 
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As  a  state-run  monopoly,  Mosfilm  comes  under  the 
Soviet  Minister  of  Culture,  who  appoints  a  studio  director 
and  his  deputy.  A  studio  council,  consisting  of  "depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  leading  directors,  passes  on  the  accept-, 
ability  of  story  material  for  filming  and  makes  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Minister,  'who  has  the  final  word. 

The  key  man  in  Soviet  film-making  is  the  director,  who 
combines  the  duties  of  director,  producer  and  even  writer. 
The  studio  employs  no  writers  regularly.  When  a  writer 
submits  an  acceptable  idea,  he  is  paid  to  write  a  story 
treatment. 

If  the  writer  is  experienced,  he  also  writes  the  r  film 
script;  if  not,  the  director  may  either  work  with  him, 
write  the  script  himself,  or  hire  another  writer.  „  $. 

.  The  writer  is  paid  80,000  rubles  (about  $8,000)  when 
the  film  is  completed.  He  is  paid  ah  additiphal  80,000 
up  to  240,000  ($24,000)  for  every  additional  500  prints 
made  of  a  picture  he  writes.  The  average  number -of 
.  prints  per  picture  is  between  1,200  or  1.500.  Some  go  as 
high  as  3,500  for  the  most  popular  filmsl  The  good 
writers  do  not  average  more  than  three  picturesMn  two 
years.  This  would  mean  a  maximum  income  of  $72,000 
in  three  years,  tpit  this  is  very  rare.  • 

Except  for  a:  few  leading  personalities,  the  actor  is 
low  man  on  Mosfilm’s  to  em  pole.  The  studio  has  about  . 
250  actors  regularly  on  its  payroll,  but  they  are  mostly 
bit  plai'ers-  and  receive  only  nominal  wages.  Extras  make 
between  $3.50  and  $10  a  day  when  working. 

Soviet  film  makers  deliberately  discourage  the  star 
system  and  even  the  stars  seldom  receive  as  much  as 
100,000  rubles,  or  $10,000  per  film  at  the  foreign  exchange 
rate.  A  total  annual  income  of  200,000  ($20,000)  is  un¬ 
common  even  for  leading  actors,  although  there  are  other 
perquisites  provided  by  the  state — perhaps  a  three-or 
four-room  apartment,  an  automobile  with  chauffeur,  even 
a  dacha  in  the  country. 

Moscow’s  actors  and  actresses  are  principally  stage 
performers  and  act  only  occasionally  iri  films.  A  top  stage 
part  payg  about  $600  a.  month  on  an  annual  basis.  Mos¬ 
film  operates  a  legitimate  theatre  in  the  Soviet  capital 
where  it  employs  a  number  of  actors  who  are  available 
to  it  for  films. 

For  example,  the  star  of  the  film  version  of  “The  Idiot” 
also  plays  the  role  on  the  stage.  The  female  lead  of  “The 
Cranes  Are  Flying” — unique  as  she  is  svelte,,  and.  appeal¬ 
ing — came  from  the  stage  and  acts  regularly'on  the  stage 
between  films.  This  is  also  true  of  the  leading  ballerinas. 
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Shooting  Schedules 


The  government  runs  an  institute  for  acting,  directing, 
writing  and  technical  professions.  Students  start  at  17 
and  it  is  a  five-year  course.  The  institute  furnishes  most 
of  the  talent  for  Soviet  stage  and  screen.  •  Everybody 
doubles  for  tv,  which  is  rapidly  growing,  being  highly 
valued  as  a  propaganda  medium. 

A  him  takes  about  eight  months  from  conception  to 
birth.  The  actual  shooting  time  is  60  to  90  days.  The 
work  week  is  six  days.  Mosfilm  usually  has  about  six 
pictures  on  the  boards  at  any  given  time. 

Mosfilm  may  be  a  long  way  from  Hollywood.  What 


No  Ode  To  The  ‘Over-Willing’ 


.  By  WILLIAM  SAROYAN  - 


Malibu,  Calif. 

As  usual  it  is  a  squawk.  Every  man  has^got  his  acquan- 
tances,  friends,  and  enemies.  You’ve  got  yours  and  I’ve 
got  mine,  for  instance.  Some  of  your  acquaintances  are 
my  enemies  and  some  of  my  friends  are.  your  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  vice  versa  if  you  want  to 
go  to  all  the  trouble. 

Squawking  is  futile  unless  it’s 
something  else  at  the  same  time, 
such  as  art,  which  is  also  futile  unless 
it  is  something  else  at  the  same  time, 
such  as  willing. 

All  of  Shakespeare  for  instance,  is 
willing,  and  therefore,  well-known. 
The  uifwilling  writers  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time  are  almost  entirely  un¬ 
known,  scarcely  more  than  names  in 
a  few  forgotten  books:  Alpley,  Tin- 
BiU  Saroyan  derj  Craypole,  Elf,  to  mention  only 
a  few.  .  A  hundred  or  more  others 
have  long  since  fallen  back  into  the  oblivion  from  which 
their  fathers  and  mothers  suddenly  appeared. 

They  knew  how  to  write,  but  they  weren’t  willing. 
There  was  so  much  crookedness  in  the  world  they  refused 
to  become  a  part  of  it,  even  as  poets.  ..  . 

This  refusal  was  also  futile. 

It  was  arrogant,  it  sickened  them,  and  it  transformed 
them  into  bums  and  bores.  But  still  they  refused  to 
become  willing. 

They  went  to  their  graves,  or  they  went  mad.  contemp¬ 
tible  of  a  phoney  world  and  a  pathetic  race.  Of 'course, 
all  the  others  went  to  their  graves,  and  went  mad,  too, 
but  as  they  had  been  willing,  and  had  made  names  for 
themselves,  and  fortunes,  they  had  large  funerals  and 
their  madnesses  lacked  loneliness. 

Now,  in  the  fourth  month  of  my  50th  year,  not  yet  the 
central  character  of  a  funeral,  or  the  hero  of  an  asylum, 
still  willing,  or  at  any  rate  half-willing,  I  find  my  soul 
more  and.  more  unimpressed  by  the  long  and  illustrious- 
line  of  the  willing,  each  carefuly  named,  weighed,  and 
measured;  and  more  and  more  grateful  and  devoted  to 
the  unwilling.  Every  day  somebody  new  dies  that  I  used 
to  know;  an  acquaintance,  a  friend,  or  an  enemy,  an# 
each  was  willing.  Or  worse  yet,  eager,  over-eager,  or 
frantic.  „ 

The  survivors  have  had  heavy  dentistry  thrust  into 
their  faces,  and  consequently  no  longer  look  like  acquaint-* 
ances,  friends,  or  enemies.  I  have  frequently  taken  one 
for  the  other,  and  it  hasn’t  mattered. 

I.  know  I  remain  willing. 

In  case  you  don’t  quite  follow,  I’m  cursing  the  govern¬ 
ment.  (Of  ancient  Greece,  of  course.  We  knoc  our 
'government  is  the  noblest  of  all .  time.  W'e  can  tell  by 
just  glancing  at  the  photographs  of  the  members,  of  it. 
They  are  a  willing  lot:) 


brought  me  to  Moscow,  however,  was  our  government's 
hope  of  shortening  the  distance. 

Our  government  feels  that  our  country’s  future  may 
be  decisively  influenced  by  how  well  and  how  scon  we 
can  ease  the  cold-war  tensions  between  the  Oomounist- 
.  and  Western  worlds.  It  was  for  this  reason’ that  the 
United  States  a  year  ago  reached  a  general  agreement 
with  Soviet  Russia  cn  cultural,  technical  and  educational 
exchanges.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  A\as  sent  to 
Moscow  this  fall. 

Under  the  broad  terms  cf  that  agreement,  we  under¬ 
took  negotiations  with  Soviet  Union  on  the  sale  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  films  between  our  two  countries.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  were  successful.  We  reached  an  accord  in  which 
Soviet  Russia  has  agreed  to  purchase  10  selected  Ameri¬ 
can  films  for  screening  in  their  country  and  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  buy  seven  selected  Soviet  films  for- 
exhibition  here. 

This-  is  only  a  beginning,  but  I  think  a  significant  be¬ 
ginning.  For  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  American 
motion  pictures  will  be  shown  in  the  land  of  the  Kremlin. 
From  this  start,  I  hope  will  come  the  regular  and  com¬ 
mercial  exchange  of  films  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States. 

But  I  also  hope  for  something  more— for  a  deeper 
awareness  in  each  country  of  what  make  the  other  tick, 
for  a  key  to  the  present  deadlock.  Beginning  with  films 
and  expanding  through  other  cultural  media,  vre  may 
perhaps  find  Ways  and  means  of  getting  our  world  off 
dead  cenire  in  a  time  of  deadly  peril. 

Is  this  too  muclKto  ask  for  the  motion  picture,  that 
it  serve  as  a  bridge  of  better  understanding?  Isn’t  this, 
in  fact,  what  motion  pictures  have  always  done,  what 
great  motion  pictures  have  always  done  greatly?  is  there 
any  other  medium  of  communications,  telling  the  human 
story,  that  can  reach  out  to  so  many  with  such  immediate 
and  graphic  effect? 

If  a  confirmed  capitalist  may  borrow  and  modify  a  line 
from  a  Communist,  let  me  close  with  this  thought: 

“Of  all  the  arts,  the  rriotion  picture  can  be  .  .  .  may  irell 
be  .  .  .  the  most  important  to  us  today!” 


~  f  HCTUBES 


MY  FAIR  LOLITA 

-  By  SAM  KURTZMAN  — 

#  '  Hollywood. 

When  Lolita  Doolittle,  the  14-year-old  girl  who  in  two 
years  had  skyrocketed  into  becoming  one  of  the  topi 
comedy  writers  in  television,  shot  her  benefactor  Paddy 
Higgins  all  of  Hollywood  was  shocked.  Especially  stunned 
was- Hal  Pickering ,  who  felt  somewhat  responsible  for 
this  amazing  tragedy. 

Hal  Pickering  recalled  clearly  that  afternoon  only  two 
years  ago,  when  he  was  leaving  the  big  television  studio 
after  a  wearisome  rehearsal  of  the  Milton  Buttons  show. 
In  a  moment  his  face  brightened  when  he  spied  his  friend 
Paddy  Higgins  leaving  another  part  of  the  building.  Pad- 
dv,  who  had  been  working  on  a  dramatic  script  for  “Play¬ 
house  98.6,”  was  glad  to  see  Hal  too. 

After  the  usual  pleasantries,  they  got  into  one  car  land 
drove  off  for  a  belated  lunch  at  a  Beverly  Hills  delica¬ 
tessen.  As  usual,  the  talk  soon  turned  to  the  business  of 
writing;  and  as  usual,  both  complained  about  the  rat  race, 
the  upkeep  of  swimming  pools,  the  lack  of  appreciation 
for  writers,  corporate  setups,  and  the  stupidity  of  alt  the 
people  in  control  of  their  respective  shows. 

“Still,”  Paddy  said,  “you  comedy  writers  have  it  soft. 
Six  writers  for  one  lousy  half  hour.  With  only  nine  min¬ 
utes  of  comedy  at  that.” 

“Twelve  minutes.  We  get  a  three-minute  spread,”  Hal 
corrected. 

“All  right,”  Paddy  gave  in.  “What  gets  me,  though,  is 
the  money.  There  is  just  no  comparison  between  the 
writing  budgets  on  comedy  shows  and  all  the  other  pro¬ 
grams  on  television.” 

“Well,”  Hal  explained  as  he  had  explained  hundreds 
of  times  before.  “Comedy  writing  is  a  very  specialized 
talent.  Not  everybody  can  write  comedy.” 

“What!”  Paddy  was  incredulous. 

“ Not  everybody  can  write  comedy.  You  heard  me  the 
first  time,”  Hal  spoke  authoritatively. 

“Look,”  Paddy  said.  “I  once  read  a  book,  saw  a  play 
and  watched  a  musical  where  what  I’m  going  to  say  was . 
said.  But  I’ll;  say  it  anyway.' How  about  a  little  wager? 

.  Suppose  I  can  prove  that  with  a  certain  amount  of  train¬ 
ing  anybody  can  write  comedy?” 

“Don’t  be  silly,  Paddy,”  Hal  cajoled.  “Don’t  you  realize 
that  it  takes  a  special  kind  of  talent?  A  special  kind  of 
brain?  A  rare  gift.” 

“And  that’s  why  they’re  so  highly  paid?” 

“Exactly!”  Hal  agreed. 

“Then  it’s  a  bet!  Make  it  $100,000!”  Paddy  shouted 
convinced  that  he  was  right,  and  having  just  intercepted 
Michael  Anthony  carrying  $1,000,000  to  a  starving  song¬ 
writer  in  desperate  need  of  music  paper. 

“It’s  a  bet,”  said  Hal  Pickering,  who  had  just  collect¬ 
ed  his  week’s  salary. 

>s  “I  shall  prove,”  said  Paddy,  “that  with  gag  writing, 
'no  more  so  than  with  painting  or  sculpturing  or  glass 
blowing,  talent  is  nothing  compared  to  hard  work.” 

“Pick  your  candidate,”  prompted  Hal. 

“Fine,”  said  Paddy.  Then  he  stood  up  and  pointed, 
“The  next  person  to  walk  in  this  door  is  my  candidate.” 

The  two  sat  watching  the  door  to  the  delicatessen  for 
imputes  that  seemed  hours.  Suddenly  the  door  opened 
and  in  walked  a  little  girL 

“That’s  your  "comedy  writer!”  laughed  HaL 

“We  didn’t  say  children,”  Paddy  complained. 

“You  said  ‘person,’  and  you’re  stuck  with  her!” 

Exactly  how  stuck  Paddy  was  is  now  a  matter  of  record. 
Not  only  did  the  little  girl  have  no  wish  to  be  a  comedy 
writer,  she  didn’t  even  know  about  taped  laughtracks, 
and  believed  that  comedians  -  made  up  the  funny  stuff 
as  they  went  along. 

[ _ _ Enter  Lolita,  Age  12 _  1 

Her  name  was  Lolita  Doolittle,  age  12,  and  her  only, 
ambition  .was  a  charge  account  at  the  hoop  petticoat  de- . 
partment  of  I.  Magnin’s.  Paddy  Higgins  convinced  Lo¬ 
lita  that  if  she  did  as  he  directed,  she  could  have  that, 
plus  another  account  at  Saks’, 

Having  received  her  parents’  consent,  Paddy  hired  a 
gag  writer  presently  between  premises  for  a  half-hour 
situation  comedy  showi  Paddy  had  to  swear  never  to.  di¬ 
vulge  the  gag  writer’s  name,  and  to  pay  the  minimum 
Guild  salary. 

The  writer  insisted  on  no  guarantees  as  to  results,  for 
he  too  repeated  the  dictum  that  only  a  gag  writer  can* 
be  a  gag  writer. 

Another  thing  the  writer  demanded  was  protection. 
Being  discovered  in  this  occupation  could  mean  ostra¬ 
cism.  The  gag  writer  and  Paddy  Higgins  devised  a  plan. 

To  protect  the  gag  man  from  being  caught  with  an 
.under-age  girl  learning  to  be  a  comedy  writer,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  would  pursue  their  studies  in  the  dark 
of  night  at  out-of-the-way  motels,  moving  to  new  ones  as 
soon  as  any  Writers  Guild  member  became  suspicious. 
It  was  the  only  safe  way. 

Holding  up  a  hoop  petticoat,  and  promising  more,  the 
writer  was  able  to  get  Lolita  to  sit  at.  the  typewriter  for 
two  hours  each  day.  In  two  months,  just  as  they  were 
running  out  of  Ventura  Boulevard  motels,  Lolita  had 
written  four  sonnets  and  sold  two  articles  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  _ 

The  writer  felt  that  at  least  she  was  trying. 

He;  wired  Paddy  that  Lolita  was  about  to  get  the  first 
lesson.  They  registered  at  a  glamorous  .motel  in  Santa 
Monica  where  the  rolling  waves  of  the  ocean  made  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning  an  unforgettable  experience  for.  both. 

Lolita  was  an  excellent  pupil.  She  learned  that  the 
average  person  makes  up  maybe  one  joke  in  a  year  be¬ 
cause  he  does  it  on  inspiration.  Not  understanding  in¬ 
spiration,  he  thinks  he  can  never  do  it  again  and  places 
gag  writers  in  the  genius  class. 

Little  does  the  average  person  know  that  he,  too, 
could  make  up  jokes  if  he  would  just  sit  and  sit  and  sit 
and  think  and  think  and  think.  This  Lolita  wrote  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  and  when  she  ran-  out  of  wall  they  got  into 
the  car  and  drove  south-  toward  San  Diego. 

At  a  motel  near  Del  Mar,  Lolita  learned  her  second 
lesson:  ,  Since  there  are  no  entirely  original  ideas  but 
combinations  of  ideas,  then  her  job  was  -to  keep  com¬ 
bining  and  combining  and  -combining.  Some  -  would  be 
good.  ■  :  .  ..  .  . 

The  third  lesson  consisted  .of  inserting-  jokes  into  ideas; 
!*"hich  .made  it  easier  to  make  up  the*  jokes-.  As  -she  was. 


Fifty-third  Anniversary 


nearing  her  80th  birthday,  Lolita  sold  three  stories  of 
childhood  reminiscences  to  The  New  Yorker.  . 

The  gag  writer  wasn’t  too  discouraged.  He  felt  she 
could  be  a  television,  comedy  writer  yet. 

A  Tijuana  niotel  provided  the  setting  for  Lolita  to 
complete  a  sample  Jack  Benny  script,  two  Milton  Berle 
monologs  and  a  Phil  Silvers  half-hour. 

The  writer  taught  Lolita  how  not  .  to  make  the  .mistakes 
that  most  wouldbe  writers  commit.  He  advised  her  not  to 
include  cheap  jokes  or  troupe  references  for  Jack  Benny, 
for  the  regular  staff  must  have  tried  millions  of  varia¬ 
tions  on  those  themes.  Similar  advice  went  for  most  other 
comics.  Lolita  was  a  good  student.  Her  mind  was  on  the 
hoop  petticoats  and  charge  accounts.  At  the  end  of  4,268 
miles  and  107  motels  the  writer  told  Paddy  Higgins  that 
Lolita  Doolittle  was  a  gag  writer. 

At  very  private  commencement  excercises,  the  writer 
delivered  the  valedictory., 

“We  comedy  writers  are  willing  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
glory,  of  credits.  We  have  learned  not  to  despise  the  com¬ 
ics  when  our  brilliant  jokes  get  printed  Ijy  John  Crosby 
and- credited  to  our  boss.  We  learn  to  be  sly  enough  to 
inform  the  comedian  that  it  was  our  joke  that,  got  that 
big  boff.  We  learn  to  laugh  up  our  joke  and  to  keep  a 
straight  face  when  another  staff  member  reads  his  ma¬ 
terial  at  a  conference.  We  learn  how  to  duck  the  knifings 
and  how  to  administer  them.” 

J  Henny  Yonngman  Breaks  Ice _ [ 

Within  weeks  she  sold  several  jokes  to  Henny  Young- 
man,  and  that  was  the  start  she  needed.  Then  she  studied 
the  oblique  style  of  phrasing,  mimicked  it  successfully 
and  sold  an  entire  monolog  to  Bob  Hope,  including  tick¬ 
ets'  to  Ghana.  Lolita  soon  was  hired  to  write  an  entire 
Jerry  Lewis  special,  and  at  this  point  Hal  Pickering  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Paddy  Higgins  had  fairly  won  the  bet 

There  was  quite  a  Hollywood  party  at  Romanoff’s  when, 
the  $100,000  check  changed  hands.  life  and  Look  sent 
their  photographers  and  every  newspaper  in  the  country 
printed  the  pictures  and  the  story.  \ 

For  the  photographers  Paddy  Higgins  gave  Lolim  a 
fatherly  kiss  on  the  cheek  and  congratulated  her  on  «de- 
bfating  her  14th  birthday  and  - admission  |;o  membership 
in  the  Writers  Guild  of  America  at  the  same  time. 

No  sooner  were  the  newspapers  on  the  -stands  and  the 
magazines  at  the  printers’  than  a  second,  larger  headline 
streaked  across  the  front  page  of  every  paper  in  the 
United  States:  Lolita  Shoots  Paddy. 

The  nation  was  in  an  uproar.  From  tract. house  to  tract  . 
house,  from  farm  to  farm,  not  a  fence  was  left  idle.  Even 
parents  were  using  the  telephone.  The  buzzing  of  gossip 
drowned  Out  all  hi-fi,  stereo  included. 

The  morbidly  curious  began  pilgrimages  to  the  west 
coast  Enterprising  motel  Owners  displayed  signs,  “Lolita 
Studied  Here.” 

What  160,000,000  people  wanted  to  know  .was:  Why? 
Why?  Why? 

Why  did  she  do  it?  .  V 

That  was  what  the  lieutenant  at  the  police  station  asked, 
but  received  no  explanation. 

At  the  inquest  two  days  later,  Lolita  Doolittle  readily 
admitted  to  the  crime,  but  would  not  divulge  any  reason. 
All  kinds  of  rumors  began  circulating  about  the  strange 
relationship  between  the  late  Paddy  Higgins  and  his  14- 
year-old — what— protegee? 

The  trial  was  the  sensation  of  the  year,  tv  and  news 
reel  cameras  were,  set  up  all  qver  downtown  Los  Angeles. 
The  freeways  were  congested  all  the  way  to  Santa  Ana, 
and  the  radio  stations  had  to  abandon  their  helicopter  air- 
watch  programs.  There  was  no  .  moving  traffic  in  all  of 
southern  California. 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  Chet  Huntley  and  John  Daly  were 
positioned  at  the  steps,  of  City  Hall  Ralph  Edwards  was 
there  too,  just  in  case.  A  hush  had  come  over  the  entire 
United  States  as  everyone  was  awaiting  the  judge’s  words. 

Finally  the  decision  came. 

It  was  death  in  the  gas  chamber. 

When  the  kindly  judge  told  Lolita  there  was  still  some 
chance  for  her  if  she  would  only  speak,  if  she  would  only 
tell  why  she  did  it,  the  14-year-old  child  said  nothing. 

The  weeks  on  death  row  did  not  cause  any  change  of 
mind.  The  governor  openly  stated  that  if  she  would  only 
speak,  there  might  possibly  be  reason  for  him  to  use  his 
power  of  clemency  or  pardon. 

Lolita  did  not  speak. 

On  the  morning  of  the  execution  the  governor'  did  the 
unprecedented.  He  visited  Lolita.  He  walked  into  her  cell 
and  pleaded  with  her  as  if  she  were  his  own  daughter. 

“My  dear,”  he  implored.  “Please  tell  me  why  you  did 
it” 

Finally  Lolita  spoke. 

“Because  of  what  he'  said,”  she  explained,  looking 
straight  into  the  governor’s  kindly  eyes. 

“But  what  did  Paddy  say?,”  the  governor  wanted  to 
know. 

Lolita  stood  up  proudly.  She  looked  straight  ahead.  She 
spoke  slowly. 

“He  said  that  anybody  can  be  a  comedy  writer.” 


Even  A  Francophile  Rebels! 

By  ABEL  GREEN 

Reports  to  this  paper  from  the  most  ardent  Fran¬ 
cophiles—^ -about  the  1958  brand  of  average  French¬ 
man’s  preoccupation  with  the  franc  is  something  - 
which  France  should  ponder  most  seriously.  What 
price  all  the  glamorous  propaganda;  advertisements, 
trailers  and  Tin  Pan  Alley  buildups  for  La  Belle 
France  if  a  cross-section,  as  potent  and  important  for 
spending  and  prestige,  has  become  so  Sharply  dis¬ 
enchanted  with  being  “took?” 

Two  showmen,  of  international  renown  had  a  friend-  •* 
ly  verbal  tilt  with  a  Variety  man  one  night  at  La 
Tour  d’Argent  about  the  HCT— high  cost  of  tourism 
—in  France  yis-a-vis  any  ‘  other  European  country. 
One  said,  “The  moment  an  American  lands  in  Orly  or 
LeHavre,  it’s  a  license  to  rolls.”  The  other  argued 
.  more  resignedly,  “Paris  is  like  a  beautiful  dame— she 
-  deserves  to  be  expensively  supported.” 

.  •  None  the  less,  from  the  sidelines,  this  year’s  gripes 
are  of  such  proportions,  it’s:  something  for  the  French 
Tourist  Bureau  to  worry  about. 

Are  the  Yanks  the  prime  patsies?  Why  and  how 
•  do  they  differ  from  the  conservative  British,  the  for- 
,ever-touristing  Germans  and  Scandinavians?..  Some-: 

.  ♦.  how,  the*  American  -telegraphs -.his  'linguistic  .;^nd 
emotional  inferiority  or*-  nervousness.  He- does  seem  t ; 
, to  get— whether  h& '  invites— “the ‘business.”  * -V* 
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France  Can  Sit  There 
— On  Its  Cannes 

«  -  —  ■  By  CASKIE  STINNETT===s=== 

*  Cannes. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  packing  to  leave  Cannes,  I  .was 
wrapping  a  hot  copy  of  “Lady  Chatterley's  Lover”  in  an 
old  copy  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  N.Y.  Herald  Trib- 

•  une,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  a  story  which  told  how 
pleased  “those  .  who  love  France”  were  at  the  newly- 
acquired  stability  of  the  French  government.  With  curi- 

*  osity,  I  read  the  entire  news  story  because  I  wanted  to 
see  who  it  was  that  loved  France.'  I,  for  one,  didn’t,  al¬ 
though  I  realize  that  not  to  admire  it  ecstatically  is  to 
announce  yourself  as  being  as  devoid  of  culture  as  the 
forecastle  of  a  whaler.  Btit  after  spending  four  months 
in  a  villa  in  Cannes,  where  I  had  spent  a  large  part  of 
each  day  engaged  in  the  flimsy,  business  of  writing  a  book, 
my  affection  for  the  country  had  steadily  declined 
from  the  zero  it  began  with.  What  alienated  France  and 
me  was  not  so  much  the  rudeness  and  hostility  of  the 
French  people  (although  I  always  was  accompanied  by 
the  feeling  that  a  McCoy  must  have  had  upon  stumbling 
on  a  Hatfield  family  picnic)  as  it  was  the  single-minded 
preoccupation  of  the  French  for  the  franc.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain. 

My  war  with  the  French  people  seems  to  have  been 
capped  (pardon  the  upcoming  pun)  by  the  purchase  of 
a  radiator  cap  on  my  last  day  in  France.  I  was  headed 
.  for  *the  Italian  border  and  had  stopped  in  Nice  for  a 
tankful  of  93c-per-gallon  gasoline,  when  I  noticed  my 
radiator  cap  was  missing.  The  garage  man  obligingly  got 
one  for  my  car  from  his  stock,  screwed  it  on,  and  handed 
me  the  followings  invoice  from  which  I  now  read: 

1  Bouchon  de  Radiateur . 1,940  francs. 


Tax .  61  francs 

Labor  .... . . . . .  130  francs 

The  labor  consisted ’of  turning  the  cap  clockwise  one- 
half  a  turn.  The  man  with  the  golden  arm. 

j _ Mdh  Against  the  Franc _ 

The  costs  of  the  villa  were  staggering,  not  so  much 


in  rent  as  in  what  the  rental  agent  came  to  refer  to  as 
■‘incidental  closing  expenses.”  These  included  gas,  elec¬ 
tric  and  telephone  costs  which  wTould  have  easily  pro¬ 
vided  all  utilities  for  a  city  the  size  of  Richmond,  Va., 
as  well  as  the  tax  de  sejour,  which,  in  effect,  was  a  tax 
imposed  upon  me  for  the  privilege  of  exposing  myself 
to  Cannes  as  a  new  source  of  revenue.  The  final  coup  of 
the  “incidental  closing  expenses,”  however,  was  an  item 
of  2,600  francs  described  as  “rental  for  electric  meter.” 
This  was  inviting  me  not  only  to  be  the  victim  of  a  hold¬ 
up  but  also  asking  me  to  bring  the  gun.  . 

Early  in  my  visit,  of  course,  I  was  understandably 
naive.  I  even  managed  a  wry  grin  when  a  100-franc  cov¬ 
er  charge  #was  added  to  my  check  at  a  roadside  hot-dog 
stancl,  and  I  was  only  mildly  outraged  when  I  was  charged 
15  francs  for  resting  a  few  moments  on  a  Cannes  park 
bench.  But  gradually  my  resistance  increased  as  new  in¬ 
cidents  provided  fresh  antibodies.  I  protested  bitterly 
'When  charged  50  francs  for  seeing  a  friend  off  in  the 
Cannes,  railway  station,  and  the  people  in  the  Nice  air¬ 
port  knew  they  had  been  in  a  fight  after  they  pocketed 
my  300  francs  for  using  the  airport  to  board  a  plane 
for  Paris.  It  will  be  difficult,  too,  to  erase  from  my  mind 
the  freight  clerk  in  Marseille  who  added  4,100  francs  to 
a  bill  for  handling  a  trunk,  although  he  admitted  he  didn’t 
honestly  know  what  the  charge  Vas  for.  “Incidental  ex¬ 
penses,”  he  explained. 

|  _ .  Rubbing  It  In  _ _ [ 

There  was  no  Way  -  to  -beat  it.  I  would  hold  the  line 
here,  only  to  discover  a  flank  crumbling  there.  But  what 
began  to  occupy  my  attention  was  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  French  with  the  official  (sic!)  sources  of  revenue 
and  their  ingenuity  in  creating  new  ones.  Serious  errors 
in  addition  became  commonplace  in  the  markets,  and 
more  often 'than  not  a  high  percentage  of  items  bought 
failed  to  show  up  upon  delivery. 

My  experiences  with  my  newsdealer  best  describes  this 
phase  of  Franco-American  relations.  A  dignified,  grave, 
white-haired  man  in  his  sixties,  my  newsdealer  provided 
me  each  day  with  a  copy  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune,  the  cost  of  which  was  45  francs.  Now  this  is 
an  awkward  sum  to  produce  as  it  requires,  say,  two  20- 
franc  pieces  and  either  a.  five  or  five  ones.  More  often 
than  not  I  gave  him  a  50-franc  piece  and  got  a  5-franc 
piece  in  change.  But  one  day  after  tossing  the  5-franc 
piece  in  my  pocket,  I  was  suddenly  struck  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  small,  just  as  small  as  the  2-franc  piece  .that 
it  turned  out  to  be.  When  the  same  thing  happened  the 
next  day,  I  called  him  on  it.  Without  a  word  of  apology, 
he  took  back,  the  2-franc  piece  and  gave  me  the  proper 
change.  No  shame,  only  a  trace  of  frustration.  Each  aft¬ 
ernoon  throughout  the  summer  the  same  curious  transac¬ 
tion  occurred.  I  called  the  error;  he  made  restitution. 
My  vigilance  not  only  failed  to  halt  his  efforts,  it  seemed 
to  strengthen  his  determination. 

j _ Can’t  Break  the  Habit _  ■  1 

My  last  night  In  Cannes  I  stopped  by  the  newsdealer 
to  tell  him  goodbye.  “I’m  leaving  tomorrow,”  I  said,  “I 
don’t  guess  Ill  see  you  again.” 

He* was  distressed.  (He  hoped  I  had  enjoyed. the  sum¬ 
mer  and  that  I  would  return  to.  Cannes.  It  had  been  a 
real  pleasure  to  know  me,  and  if  my  book  had  a  French 
edition  he  would  certainly  .sell- it  vigorously.  Did  I  want 
my  Herald-Tribune? 

Although  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  busy- packing,  I 
took  it  anyway,  passing  him  the  customary  50-franc  piece. 
.  He.  Teached  into. his  coin  drawer,  and. hesitated^. It  was  a 
.  sentimentaL  moment.  :He  drew  out*  his*  band  and  pressed 
..  a  coin  -into  my  "palmy -I,  pocketed  it*-  and.  we  shook  hands 
■Warmly..  When  t  got-  home  &  took  out  the  £oin  and  looked 
it.  Jt*\vas>a  -2-franefpiece*  •••.•>  •  »•*•  •.  *•  *.  *  ’ 
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British  Film  Makers  Look  Ahead  To 
Expanding  Co-Production  Markets 

i 

Chairman  of  Federation  of  British  Film  Makers,.  With  Eye  On  New  Cinematograph 
Films  Acts  in  1960,  Stresses  Main  Objective  Must  Be  Quality  Pictures 
To  Command  Global  Boxoff ice  Support 


By  LORD  ARCHIBALD 


Crying  In  Their  Fort  Knox 

- -  By  HARRY  HERSHFIELD  - — - — 

Some  years  ago  a  producer,  down  on  his  luck,  griped  to  a  fellow 
Broadwayite:  “It  just  doesn’t  figure.  Here  I  am  bom  in  America  and 
I  can’t  make  a  living— Morris  Gest  has  been  here  only  three  years  and 
already  owes  $600,0001” 

Today,  most  of  them  are  making  big  money  and  still  moaning.  Ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  star  who  wrote  to  the  Income  Tax  Bureau:  “Gentle¬ 
men:  I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  at  night,  because  I  cheated  on  last 
.  year’s  income  tax.  Enclosed  find  my  check  for  $1,000.  If  I  find  that  I 
still  can’t  sleep.  Til  send  you  the  balance!”  - 

This  brings  up  the  subject,  spurred  by  the  wails,  lately,  of  big-dough 
stars,  crying  how  they’re  deprived  of  big  earnings  by  the  Government. 
In  the  lush  days  of  Hollywood,  one’s  standing  in  the  community  was 
measured  by  how  much  he  lost,  in  gambling,  the  night  before.  With 
witnesses  at  the  gaming  table  the  loser  was  the  big  topic  of  conversa- 
tion/Anybody  losing  so  heavily  without  batting  an  eye  must  be  making 
plenty  more.  And  hasn’t  been  lying  about  his  salary.  Gag  at  the  time 
concerned  the  boasting  star  who  was  finally  forced  to  do  jury  duty. 
Got  plenty  publicity  on  how  he  was  doing  his  duty  as  a  citizen.  But  he 
was  a  “ham”  still.  Though  the  jurymen  were  getting  only  $4  a  day — 
this  guy  was  telling  everybody  that  he  was  getting  eight,  with  options. 

Qur  present  stars  bemoan  that,  with  the  terrific  moneys  they  earn, 
they’re  practically  broke  because  of  the  heavy  income  tax.  Some  claim 
they  have  to  borrow  to  pay  their  taxes.  One  of  America’s  most  success¬ 
ful  composers  actually  cried,  “I’m  making  a  fortune  a  year.  So  what? 
With  the  Government  taking  a  tremendous  bite  out  of  it,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  won’t  be  blamed  for  my  plight  years  later — all  people  will  say 
years  from  now:  ‘With  all  the  money  that  guy  made,  what  did  he  do 
with  it?’  ” 

Measuring  it  in  calmer  mood,  however,  the  short-end  of  the  “take” 
is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Let’s  barb  the  point  by  the  current  yarn  con¬ 
cerning  the  supposed  “recession-depression”  in  the  country.  To  get  to 
the  truth,  a  pollster  asked  a  pedestrian:  “How* 1  do  you  find  business?” 
“Well,”  came  the  reply,  “business  is  like  making  love— when  it's  good 
It’s  very  good,  and  when  it’s  bad,  it  ain’t  bad!” 

Getting  down  to  the  root  of  all  evil,  which  everyone  roots  for — money 
and  the  earning  of  same.  To  begin  withi  a  controversial  question:  “If 
this  country  had  no  income  tax,  would  performers,  or  for  that  matter 
•would  most  endeavors  •  be  getting  the  fabulous  salaries  they  ..now  re¬ 
ceive?  Isn’t  the  economy  such  that  everybody  “passes  the  buck,”  so 
that  he  or  she  w?on’t  be  trapped  with  the.  bundle  to  pay  taxes  on? 
Haven’t  you  heard  it  a  hundred  times,  by  some  star:  “I’m  not  going  to 
take  the  next  assignment — why  should  I  be  working  for  nothing?”  Yet, 
an  artist  like  Bob  Hope  gets  many  of  his  top  laughs  razzing  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  about  the  devastating  taxes.  And  the  more  laughs  he  gets  on 
his  programs,  because  of  it,  the  more  money  they  pay  for  his  appear¬ 
ances.  He  sure  is  in  a  fix!  (I  should  be  so  trapped).  Bemoaning  our  fate, 
economically,  has  crept  into  ordinary  dialog:  “Hey,  you  look  like  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.”  “Yes,  I  know — with  the  income  tax  taken  out!” 

J _ _ _ In  Another  Era _ _ J 

A  headliner  getting  from  $l,000-$2.000  a  week  was  happy  on  all 
counts.  True,  without  the  tax  then,  (which  was  the  original  fortune- 
building  of  many  of  our  present/ retired  performers)  and  living  costs 
much  lower,  the  star  of  his  day  wasn’t  harassed  by  the  Collector  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  to  explain  an  item  here  and  there.  But  in  spite  of  that 
former,  supposedly  happier  state  of  affairs,  I  doubt  that  our  top-priced 
stars  would  change  places,  even  to  have  that  supposed  peace  of  mind. 
The  complaining  topperoo  of  today  probably  knows  of  the  evicted  ten¬ 
ant,  sitting  out  in  the  inclement  weather,  the  picture  of  utter  dejection. 
A  good  Samaritan  asked  the  reason  of  his  plight  to  which  the  victim 
cried:  “My  hard-hearted  landlord  threw*  me  out — I’m  out  of  a  job  and 
can’t  pay  the  rent!”  “Don’t  worry,  old  man.  I’m  an  employer  and  I’ll 
give  you  a  job  and  you  can  pay  your  rent.”  “No,  no,  that’s  very  nice  of 
you,  but  I  don’t  want  it — I’d  rather  have  my  grievance!” 

Occasionally  you  get  an  actor  who  doesn’t  try  to  put  on  a  “front.” 
When  he  tries  to  genuinely  work  for  less,  to  tide  him  over  till  another 
“break”  comes  along,  he  finds  himself  in  another  form  of  trouble.  I 
heard  a  producer  say  to  a  needy  actor  pleading  for  any  kind  of  a  part, 
and  for  “coffee-and-cake”  salary:  “How  greedy  can  you  get,  with  . that 
big  bankroll  of  yours  stashed  away?” 

J _ _  Irvin  Cohl/s  Nifty _ ~  ~  .  1 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  once  argued:  “There  should  be  a  law  preventing  a  rich 
man  from  griping.  He  isn’t  entitled  to  .  both — invading  the  poor  man’s 
only  privilege  and  main  form  of  entertainment,  the  complaint.” 

Only  when  the  high-salaried  performer  is  suddenly  reduced,  does 
he  take  cognizance  of  the  state  of  affairs  of  thousands  of  his  confreres, 
who  have  never  tasted  the  heights.  He  can’t  understand,  when  his  op¬ 
tion  isn’t  taken  up,  how  his  employer  could  lie  to  him;  when  he  was 
told  to  go  ahead  and’buy  a  large  home  and  autos  and  yachts,  that  he 
would  be  the  star  for  years  to  come.  And  when  suddenly  forced  to  sell 
all  (read  the  ads  to  show  how  many  are  in  that  fix)  he  is  hurt  even 
more,  with  a  second  shock;  can’t  understand  why  he  has  to  take  so 
much  less  for  the  stuff  than  what  he  paid  for  it.  Is  there  no  sentiment 
in  the  heart  of  the  buyer?  Why,  he  should  be  glad  to  give  any  high 
price  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  house,  auto  or  yacht  that  once  belonged 
to  Mr.  Big! 

When  one  in  this  papier  mache  game  gets  too  smug  and  feels  safe 
forevermore  let  him  hearken  to  the  story  of  the  rich  man  who  swal¬ 
lowed  the  chickenbone.  He  couldn’t  breathe.  The  doctor  arrived  in 
the  nick  of  time,  removed  the  bone  and  the  life  was  Saved.  Soon  as 
the  victim  found  himself  breathing  easier,  he  asked,  “Doctor,  what  do 
I  owe  you?”  “At  least  half  of  what  you  were  ready  to  give  me,  when 
the  bone  was  still  in  your  throat,”  replied  the  knowing  medico. 


Our  Cinematograph  Films  Acts 
expire  in  I960,  but  we  do  not  yet 
know  whether  the  new  measure, 
whose  draft  is  probably  in  a  very 
advanced  state 

at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  will 
be  coming  up 
for  Parliamen¬ 
tary  discus¬ 
sion  within 
the  next.  12 
months  or 
w  h  e  t  h  er  it 
will  be  kept 
for  the  ses¬ 
sion  beginning 

1^  October 
.  Lord  Archibald.  1959  Qn  th0 

whole  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
new  bill  w-ill  come  forward  in  the 
early  part  of  1969,  but  in  any 
event  the  various  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  have  submitted  their  views 
and  recommendations  and  are  now 
waiting  for  the  new  bill  to  appear 
and  for  the  debate  to  open.  No 
doubt,  many  readers  of  Variety 
have  reason  to  be  interested  in 
what  is  going  to  be  proposed,  as 
changes  may .  affect  the  prospects 
of  American  films  entering  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  Anglo-American  coopera¬ 
tion  in  production. 

Informed  opinion  is  that  the  old 
Acts  have  worked  with  a  very 
considerable,  degree  of  success  and 
that  no  fundamental  changes*  are 
likely.  This  time  last  year,  how1* 
ever,  one  would  have  prophesied 
a  determined  effort  by  some 
groups  to  secure  a  radical  modifi¬ 
cation  in  the  definition  of  a  Brit¬ 
ish  film,  as  they  wanted  to  exclude 
from  the  British  screen  quota,  and 
certainly  from  the  benefits  of  the 
British  Film  Production  Fund,  most 
if  not  all  of  the  films  produced 
through  some  form  of  Anglo- 
American  cooperation.  The  legacy 
of 'that  mood  can  be  seen  still,  in 
some  parts  of  the  submission  made 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  one  trade 
association,  but  even  so  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  were  not 
nearly  so  severe  as  some  that  had 
been  discussed  and  even  favored 
at  an  earlier  stage. 

The  heat  has  now  gone  out  of 
the  controversy,  howrever,  for  hos¬ 
tility  towards  Anglo-American  co- 
|  operation  has  significantly  weak¬ 
ened.  Perhaps  the  Federation  of 
British  Film  Makers  can  claim 
some  credit  for  helping  to  bring 
about  this  change  in  the  climate 
of  opinion,  but  the  most  persuasive 
factor  has  been  the  critical  state 
of  the  British  production  industry. 
It  has  been  increasingly  difficult 

I  to  find  finance  for  new  produc¬ 
tions  and.  because  of  falling  at¬ 
tendances  at  home  it  has  been 
more  and  more  imperative  to  mar¬ 
ket  our  films  abroad.  In  conse¬ 
quence  the  old  attitudes  of  insular 
purity  have  been  recognized  as 
ridiculous  and  it  is  now  generally 
accepted  that  American  finance, 
distribution  facilities  and  person¬ 
nel  do  help  the  British  industry  in 
selling  British  films  in  the  inter¬ 
national  market  without  prevent¬ 
ing  the  films  from  being  British. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that 
any  serious  attempt  will  be  made 
to  persude  the  government  that 
the  growth  of  Anglo-American  co¬ 
operation  should  be  obstructed. 
There  may  well  he,  of  course, 
changes  of  detail  designed -to  pre¬ 
vent  abuses,  but  these  will  be  de¬ 
bated  on  their  merits  and  without 
partisan  bitterness. 

Just  as  the  crisis  in  the  British 
industry  has  made  many  previous 
critics  seek  cooperation  with  those 
they  have  previously  condemned, 
so  also  has  the  crisis  persuaded 
many  others  to  seek  new  allies  on 
the  Continent  where  previously  al- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


THE  CLICHE  HALL  OF  FAME’ 


By  MILT  JOSEFSBERG 


Hollywood. 

Some  years  ago,  many  more  than 
I  care  to  remember,  I  turned  in  my 
press  agent’s  shingle,  and  hun^  out 
a  shiny  new  one  reading,  “Wr  er.”  : 
As  a  Writer  I  was  bright  and  eager  ; 
and  full  of  ambition,  while  as  a  ( 
press  agent  I  was  allegedly  full  of; 
other  things.  My  greatest  desire 
in  my  new  profession  was  to  , 
cleanse  the  air  of  cliches.  j 

Since  those  dear  dead  days  two 
decades  have  drifted  away,  and  the  j 
passing  years  have  altered  my  am-  : 
bition  and  attitude.  I  now  want 
to  cling  and  cleave  to  the  cliches. ; 
They  are  old  friends.  They  are  ; 
what  the  people  want.  What  the  ! 
producers  want.  What  the  spon- ! 
sors  want.  What  everybody  wants,  i 

When^he  current  broadcasting- 
season  burst  upon  us  last  fall,  filled  j 
with  promise,  I  sat  with  my  two  ; 
young  sons  watching  a  new  series  : 
make  its  debut.  '  In  one  .  scene  a  ! 
lawyer  assured  his  comedian  client  ' 
tliat  he  had  never  lost  a  case  yet.  j 
As  the  scene  slowly  started  to  dis-  j 
solve,  Steven,  my  younger  son,  ■ 
said,  “Watch — the  next  thing  he’ll  . 
be  in  jail.”  Hardly  had  the  last  . 
syllable  left  his  mouth  when  the  : 
scene  faded  in  showing  the  comic 
;  in  the  c-ink.  I 

Steven  laughed  heartily  at  this 
predictable  turn  of  events,  and*  he 
was  joined  in  the  merriment  by  ! 
his  brother  Alan,  who  is  elder  and 
should  know  better.  Exceedingly  ! 
exasperated,  I  asked  them  why  j 
they  laughed  at  what  happened  j 
when  they  knew  exactly  what  was  1 
going  to  happen.  Steve,  explained  1 
with  all  lopic  of  a  12-year-old, 
“Well  Dad,  it’s  funny  because  after  . 
the  lawyer  said  he  never  lost  a 
case,  the  man  wound  up  in  jail,  i 
It  wouldn’t  be  funny  if-  the  next  j 
scene  showed  him  playing  base¬ 
ball.” 

While:-!  pondered  this  wisp  of 
wisdom  I  had  the  distinct  feeling 
that  Alan  was  drawing  large  im-  ' 
aginary  squares  behind  my  back. - 

Well  .  .  .  there’s  no  doubt  that  , 
the  kids  are  right.  Many  movies  ; 
and  dozens  of  tv  shows  have  proved  ' 
that  if  the  husband  firmly  says  j 
to  his  wife,  “I  definitely,  positively 
will  not  goihe  Van  Schermerhorn’s  ; 
party,”  the  next  scene  will  provoke  ; 
a  mirthquake  of  merriment  if  it  * 
shows  them  at  the  party.  Or,  if 
the  husband  says,  “This  is  a  per-  j 
feet  day  for  a'  picnic.  My  corns  I 
don’t  hurt  me  and  that  means  the  ; 
weather  will  be  beautiful”  •  •  -  j 
then  .  .  .  the  next  scene  must  show  j 
the  family  miserably  huddled  j 
under  a  tree  treading  water  in : 
the  biggest  flood  since  Noah.  ! 

Another  new  series  which  made  1 
its  debut  th^s  season  brought  back  ; 
one  of  broadcasting’s,  best  be¬ 
loved  characters — the  wife  who 
patiently;  and  lovingly  rectifies  all 
of  her  bumbling  husband’s  mis¬ 
takes.  And  just  when  I  thought  all 
such  portrayals  were  lost  in  limbo, 
she  came  along  and  epitomizes  the 
best  of  them. 

• _ _  ... _ 

J _ Follows  The  Script  j 

I  really  enjoyed  it  when  she 
rearranged  her  busy  doctor-hus¬ 
band’s  schedule  so  he  could  spend 
the  weekend  with  her  and  her  two 
loyely  children.  I  anticipated  in 
advance,  if  that’s  not  redundant, 
that  she  would  straighten  things 
out  when  it  seemed  their  brief 
vacation  would  be  spoiled  because 
hubby  had  to  appear  as  a  witness 
in  court.  But  what  bothered  me 
ever  so  slightly  was  when  a  mys¬ 
terious  disease  bedded  one  of  her  1 


husband’s  patients  and  defied  all  . 
■  the  medical  knowledge  he  had 
pLked  up  through  several  years 
of  pre-med,  medical  school,  intern- 
i  ing  and  Lord  knowjs  how*  many 
:  years  of  practice  .  .  .  she  cured 
the  patient  in  less'than  10  seconds. 
;  Please  understand.  I’m  not  be¬ 
littling  the  lady  with  the  cure-all 
.  qualities. ;  She  was  cute.  She  was 
;  personable.  She  was  likeable. 
And  be.o+  of  all  she  was  an  old 
:  friend.  A  cliche  character.  And 
.  yet,  20  years  ago,  the  younger  me, 

:  the  bright  brash  boy,  would  have 
;  wanted  lp_eradicate  her  and  all 
i  the  other  loveable  ladies  of  like 
:  nature  from  the  entertainment 
j  scene. 

!  I  hope  this  confession  will 
;  cleanse  my  soul.  Please  don’t 
i  judge  me  harshlj*.  Not  only  am  I 
^confessing,  but  I’m  going  the  whole 
:  hog.  I  am  Arming  an  organiza- 
!  tion  known  as  the  SFTPOKTCC — 

;  “The  Society  For  The  Prevention 
|  Of  Killing  The  Classical  Cliches.” 

;  Below  I  have  compiled  a  list 
;  loveable  scenes  in  pix  and  tele¬ 
vision  which  shall  and  must  be 
,  preserved.  If  necessary  we  will 
;  lobby  in  Congress  so  there  wifi  be 
no  open  season  when  critics  may 
i  snipe  at  and  kill  off  any  of  these 
faithful  friends.  <=  The  organization 
is  open  for  membership.  There 
will  be  no  dues.  Contributions 
will  be  welcomed  in  the  form  of 
famed  cliches  which  have  won  our 
life-long  love  and  therefore  most 
certainly  deserve  our  protection. 

Here  are  my.  first  10  nomina¬ 
tions,  not  necessarily  in  the  order 
of  antiquity  or  loveableness: 

1.  The  Sea  Picture.  The  philo¬ 
sophical  drunken  doctor  .  .  .  de¬ 
spised  and  derided  by  the  crew 
until  he  performs  an  operation 
(always  during-  a  hurricane  or 
monsoon)  so  advanced  That  the 
Mayo  Clinic  won’t  learn  about  it 
for  at  least  50  years. 

2.  The  War  Picture.  The  young 
soldier  who  is  afraid  to  die,  but 
who  eventually  saves  the  hero’s 
life  by  covering  a  just  landed  live 
hand  grenade  with. his  body.  (Note: 
This  is  even  more  effective  if  the 
kid  is  from  Brooklyn,  or  Jewish, 
or  colored,  or  better  yet,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  all  three.) 

3.  The  Western.  The  dude  who 
comes  to  town  quietly  and  is 
tricked  by  the  cowboys  into  rid¬ 
ing  the  most  vicious  horse  in 
lrstory  (alternately  named  “Mid¬ 
night”  or  “Dynamite.”)  The  dude 
breaks  the  beast  with'  the  utmost 
of  ease  and  as  he  dismounts  asks, 
“Haven’t  you  a  beast  with  a  bit 
more  bounce?” 

4.  The  Backstage  Story  (With 
Music).  Ya  see;,  the  husband  and 
wife  are  beating  the  bushes  with 
a  vaudeville  turn,  and  the  hus* 
band  thinks  he’s  the  star.  wThen 
everyone  can  see  it’s  the  wife  who’s 
loaded  with  talent  while  he’s  just 
loaded  most  of  the  time.  So  this 
Big  Broadway,  producer  gels 
stranded  in  a  jerkwater  town  be¬ 
tween  trains  and  goes  to  this  thea¬ 
tre  to  kill  time  between  trains, 
and  catches  the  act  and  wants  to 
sign  the  wife  but  not  the  husband, 
but  she  don’t  wanna  leave  him.  ya 
see,  but  he  realizes  he’s  standing 
in  the  way  of  her  big  chance,,  but 
he  doesn’t  let  on,  so  he  slyly  acts 
like  a  heel  to,  her  .so  she’ll  leave 
him  and  become  the  new  Mary 
Martin.  (An  excellent  ^touch  is 
to  have  her  shoves  Broadway  open¬ 
ing  on  a  particularly  snowy  night, 
and  as  everyone  comes  out  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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The  Day  ‘JB’'  Started  To  sIC„;ir  '! 

__  .  "  TT«  •  *  '  rn  •  g  Next  day  .  the  reported 

KaIIPVO  |-|'|£<  -  I  i\A7Tl  tliat  Mr*  Zenith  had  suddenly  and 

JLP  C^ULC  ▼  H/  A-U-C9  YY  J-l  shockingly  succumbed  to  a  heart 

1  attack! 

By  DUDUEY  NICHOLS  That  was  when  JB  went  off  the 

Hollywood.  ,  by  having-  the  treasures  of  the  deep  end.  How  he  knew  •  he  was 
J.  B.  Polly wigg  was  the  most  World  within  his  reach,  trying  to  That  Thing — with  a  capital  G. 
amazing  man  I’ve  ever  known  in  j  find  out  the  secret  of  the  Genie  whatever  he  thought ,  would  hap- 
show  business.  He  was  the  most :  Wh0  magically  procured  everything  pent 

successful  producer,  stage  or  for  him.  - — ‘ - ; - — - - - 

screen  or  tv,  that  any  of  us  have  Perhaps  he  came  to  the  wrong  ^ 1 
known  or  will  ever  know.  His  rise  y  conclusion.  Or  it  may  have  been  He  left  his  office  that  last  day 

vino  TDofonrin  nfiri  hie  fall  was  —  _  i  ,,  .  •  ,  *  ‘  *__  _  i ^  4<ni.  »  it.  - j 


By  DUDLEY  MCHOLS 


was  meteoric  and  his  fall  was  - 


_ _ His  Undoing  ] 

He  left  his  office  that  last  day 


the  right  one,  for  all  I  know.  He  j  for  lunch  at  “21.”  He  didn’t  need 


|  U1C  Jl  IgUlt  VUC,  U/1  ait  X  auutv.  uu  Ml.  111.  U1V11  . 

But  I  get  ahead  of  my  story.  There  » began  to  suspect  that,  far  from  cocktails.  He  was  already  subli- 
was  no  fall.  He  simply  and  sue-  \  being  merely  tuned  in  on  the  de-  mated.  He  walked  without  seeing 
denly  disappeared  from  our  m.dst  .  sjj.es  0£  ^e  spending-mass  of  anyone  else  in  the  streets.  Every- 
and  I  am  the  only  living  man  who  humanity,  he  began  to  suspect  that  where  he  looked  he  could  see  only  i 
kno\vs  the  cirmustanqes.  I  __fe[U  ^ere  was  something  godlike  within  his  owTn  magnified,  deified,  con- 
an  obligation  to  reveaA  the  iacjs  •  breast  which  made  everything  quering  image.  Every  plateglass 
and  record  them  for  pos  tenty.  he  thought  or  decided -come  true,  window  reflected  JB.  Even  the 
JB  was  a  producer  par  excel- :  if  he  decided  to  do  a  thing  its  blank  air  reflected  JB  to  his  cloud- 
lence.  Not  tfiat^he  hai  l  taste  or  success  was  ordained  by  the  very  walking  imagination, 
any  perception  of Indeed,  process  of  thinking  it.  And  then,  just  outside  “21,”  the 


that  could  havbvbeen  the^uin  of 
him.  What  he  hacKjyas  an  infallible 
hunch,  a  sure  instinctive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  public  wanted. 
It  was  an  immediate  unlabored 


process  of  thinking  it.  And  then,  just  outside  “21,”  the 

I  remember  the  day  this  hap-  damned  serpent  within  his  head 
pened  in  his  consciousness.  Sud-  raised  its  own  spectral  head  and 
denly,  after  all  those  wonderful  hissed:  What  if  the  thought  should 
years  of  not  thinking  at  all,  he  enter  his  mind  that  he  himself 
began  to  think.  Thought  stirred  in  ought  die?  No  sooner  had  this 


Sureseater— That  Was  and  Is 

Among  the  coined  wprdage  that  came  naturally  to  Variety 
staffers,  because  of  pithy,  pungent  and  expedient  short-cut  linguis¬ 
tic  descriptions  or  sumup  of  some  show  biz  phenomenon,  was  found¬ 
er  Sime  Silverman’s  invention  of  “artie”  and  “sureseater.”  This 
told  everything  about  the  art  house,  which  usually  played  imports 
or  highly  “nervous”  hoxoffice  entries,  usually  with  an  esoteric 
plot  theme  or  approach. 

The  appellation  “sureseater”  was  almost  contemptuous  in  its  im¬ 
port  since  show  biz  is  geared  to  the  one  dominant  key— that  of  box- 
office.  And  where  there’s  b.o.  there  isn’t  always  certainty  of  get¬ 
ting  a  seat.  The  yesteryear  artie  was  synonymous  with  surely 
getting  a  seat,  at  any  and  all  time.  Not  so  today. 

Tempus  fugits.  time  marches  on,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
today’s  downtown  deluxer  is  more  likely  to  be  the  sureseater  while 
the  class  artie  or  nabe  house  now  usually  has  a  healthy  queue. 

Such  has  been  the  change  in  b.o.  attitudes-  it’s  true  in  New 
York,  Chi  and  L.  A.,  as  it’s  true  in  Boston,  Buffalo  or  Detroit. 
Downtown  is  downtown  in  any  key  city.  Parking  is  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  anywheres.  Downtown,  too,  is  synonymous  with  rundown,  once 
pretentious  deluxers  but  often  shabby  echoes  of  yesteryear  gilt, 
glamor  and  glory  when  “firstrun”  and  “pre-release”  meant  some¬ 
thing. 

Today  it  is  the  class  nabe  which  has  that  personalized  touch, 
the  customer  conveniences,  the  fancy  wrinkles  that  meant  and 
went  for  healthy  customer  appreciation.  Sureseater  doesn’t  live 
here  any  more.  Abel. 

JAY  GATSBY  AND  MIKE  TODD: 
A  LITERARY  FOOTNOTE 


insignt.  He  could  almost  weigh  a  his  massive  skull  like  an  uncoiling  awful  query  struck  him  than  of  gl  f\  1  If /-I  I  iylf  I  i\  |  Vi  /  j  f  1 1  §\  fj  J  If  I  111 

script  m  his  hand  and  tell  you  serpent  It  gave  him  an  immense  course  the  thought  did  enter  his  Wil1  1  A  Vl/l/i 

W  j  IV.  wcraid  gr0|S  ST“C  sense  of  power.  Heretofore  he  had  mind.  I  was  at  his  sideband  didn’t  a  -M-  TrarnwY  *  tt  '  ti  a  ArmiArr-n 

and-such  a  cast  or  what  it  wouldn  t  possessed  the  power  of  money  and  divine  this  at  the  time,  but  I  re-  jl  .  T  \  \f  § 

gross  with  another  cast.  ;  fame,  but  these  were  nothing  com-  member  his  turning  pale  and  mut-  j\  I  .1  1  (i,g|  l\  |  il  ifflf  I  1  Vf§  I  fli. 

*  We  have  all  said  at  one  time  or  pared  to  the.  power  of  thought  and  tering  wildly,  “No,  I  mustn’t  think  J.  JL  JUJL  JL  1  J.  V  v  A 1. 1  l/  X  JLJ 

another  that  nobody  in  show  busi- !  imagination.  Now  he  dreamed  of  that,  I  mustn’t  think  that!”  Though  w  i.mrrn  rxmmvr 

ness  ever  truly  knows  what  the  ;  infinite  power.  I  remember  that  he  did  think  it  with  increasing  MAUKIUJ.  ZOLOIOW 

public  wants,  that  the  only  thing  day.  He  looked  IQ  feet  taller.  He  force  and  terror  He  looked  in  ,  ,  .  .  ■  ■ 

to  tlo  h  to  write  or  make  or  pro-  was.  like  a  man  intoxicated.  His  panic  at  every  pacing  pedestrian.  ]  Thls  15  a  season  m  whlch  tte !  f,lane  had  crashcd,  somewhere  in 

duce  shows  which  excite  our  own  eyes  burned.  He  walked  on  air.  [every  passing -car  and  taxi  Every-  bitterly  Tronic  personal  life  of  F.  the  southwest,  a  chill  of  xecogni- 

enthusiasm  and  then  pray  for  luck.  . - Then  Caine  ‘The*  Thought! — T  one  113(1  become  an  occult  mur-  Scott  Fitzgerald  has  been  explored,  tion  ran  through  me.  I  had  ex- 

We  uniit  admit  this  procedure  , 1 - : - 1  derer  with  a  knife  or  gun  con-  in  a  jjay,  “The  Disenchanted”  perienced  this  before.  But  it  had  . 

works  better  than  blindly  trying  |  For  now  he  knew  that  whatever  eealed.  .1  tried  to  help  Mm  as  he  and  in  -book  sheilah  Graham’s  not  happened  to  Todd, 
to  please  that  Hydra-her.ded  mon-  ; f:e  ta.ov.gh*  would  happen.  What-  crouched  back  in  terror  against  ,  .  ’  _  .  Tt  haH  han^npri  tn  Tvrfioc 

ster,  the  public,  which  ever  re- ;  eYe.r  crossed  his  mind,,  concerning  1  the  wrought-iron  railing,  but  now  story  of  her  four-year  affair  with  11  ha^ened  to  Miles  Cal- 
mains  a  mystery  to  show  produces  himself,,  would  come,  to  pass.  He  pfi  become  an  enemy  and  he  Fitzgerald,  “Beloved  InfideL”  Qf  man*  Miles  Caiman  is  a  film  pro- 
— and  even  to  the  pollster  w’zard.  ’  f®!t  like  an  emperor.  Then  some-  pushed  me  off  with  a  scream.  In  course,  there  has  never  been  a  ducer  who  goes  to  South  Bend, 
Mr.  Gallup.  In  fact,  Mr.  G.  failed  !  thing  ^happened  which  made  him  five  minutes  he  had  become  a  season  for  me  since  t  first  began  Ind.,  to  see  the  Notre  Daroe-Cali- 
uiterly*  wnen  he  tried  to  read  t’e  .  feel  1:lLe  a  2°d  1  m  sure  be  d  have  blubbering  .lump  of  terror-stricken  g  fornia  football  game  on  Saturdav 

golden;  horoscopes  of  hoxoffice  fu-  spelled  it  with  a  capital.  He  won-  idiocy.  reading  the  stories  and  novels  of 

turesJ  Hollywood  and  Broadway  '  ci^red  ^  bis  thought  would  not  also  T  ealTejl  _  ambnlanrP  Wp  eot  Fitzgerald  in  which  he  has  not  Y°u  can  read  about  hm  m  Crazy 


tures.  -  Hollywood  and  Broadway  hered  n  his  thought  would  uut  aiau  |  T  _  ambnlanrp  Wp  got  I  r  lizgeraia  in  wmen  ne  nas  not 

failed  with  only  slightly  less  eclat  •  ^ct  the  lives  of  others.  •  ]  hi^  “summand  4e  i  been  real  and  vivid  to  me  and  I 

and  had  to  return  to  the  old  h:t-or-  .  It  is  strange  how  he  tested  this  ■  seven  most  expensive  psychiatrists  j  have,  over  and  over  again  and  es-| 

miss  system  of  putting  on  what  yc  j  opniciian  idea.  JB  at  this  time  had  *  fu  the  country  It  was  no  use  JB  i  .  ..  .  -u  v  I 

Tike  yourself  or  what  you  think  ;  ony  one  competitor,  Max  Zenith,  I  is  stiu  locked  up  in  a  lavish  booby-  1  pecially  m  show  busmess,  encoun- 

the  public  will  go  for.  ;  who  owned  a  chain  of  theatres  JB  Wnh  ^  J  tered  men  and  women  who  had 


miss  system  of  putting  on  what  yc  j  ophidian  idea.  JB  at  this  time  had  i  in  the  country  It  was  no  use  JB 
like  yourself  or  what  you  think  ;  ony  one  competitor,  Max  Zenith,  I  is  stiu  locked  up  in  a  lavish  booby- 
the  public  will  go  for.  ‘  who  owned  a  chain  of  theatres  JB  }  hatch,  noor  fellow,  and  the  dsv- 


e  public  will  go  for.  !  who  owned  a  chain  of  theatres  JB  }  hatch,  poor  fellow,  and  the  psy- 

Not  JB!  He  knew  infallibly  in  •  wanl:ed*  When  one  of  the  Rocke-  j  chiatrists  have  his  fortune. 


advance.  What  his  secret  was  no  ■  fellers,  who  were  then  acting  as 


walked  right  out  of  the  pages  of 


Sunday,”  a  short  story  Fitzgerald 
published  in  1932.  .  .  .  the  plane 
fell  just  this  side  of  Kansas  City. 
The  body  of  Miles  CalmcLn  has 
been  identified  and  .  .  .  And  if  you 


one  of  us  ever  figured  out.  He 
seemed  to  contain  the  pub'ic,  to 


-  JB’s  agents,  ’  called  JB  to  report 
that  Zenith  had  turned  down  an 


be  the  public  itself.  Or  ke  had  a  offer  of  50  million,  JB  started  to 


built-in  mass-libido.  I  don't  know,  \ h-“?T  secret  but  to  spread  cheer  ^ystallized 

so  whv  Piies^.  Tn  pnv  pac»  Tio  self.  A  thoiight  had.  flashed  into  _ _ _ _ _ _•» _  thic  rmmtr 


tmauidu  nave  J-tio  xui luuc,  i vu<.  v*  wi  «  .rM  m  ,, 

I  have  disburdened  my  soul  by  the  writings  9f  the  master,  and  wa3t  tp  know  whq  Mike  Todd  was 
making  pubUc  these  heretofore  abPve  *&•  mke  Todd-  In  aU  of  his  and  what  made  hun  g°a  you  wlU 
hidden  facts.  I  reveal  them  at  long  writings,  but  most  of  all  in  “The  read  it  in  “The  Great  Gatsby,” 
last  not  only  to  rid  myself  of  the  Oreat  Gatsby,”  Fitzgerald,  I  think,  wkich  was  published  in  1925.  You 


so  why  guess.  In  any  case  lie 
couldn’t  fail.  In  a  few  short  years 


self.  A  thought  had  flashed  into 
.  his  mind. 


among  my  many,  friends  in  show 
business  who  are  doomed  to  go 


crystallized  an  essential  part  of  ...  ,  .  ...  ,  ,  .  . 

this  country,  its  terrifying  mobil-  wdl  see  ^  Me  ***  **  Yearns  in 

ity,  its  infinite  possibility  of  secur-  the  ambitions  of  Jimmy  Gatz,  the 


he  rose  from  office  boy -at  Para-  j  “Hold  on.  Rocky,”  he  exclaimed.  Qn  with  their*  old  hit-and-miss  by-  big  wealth  and  success  and  fame,  midwestern  boy,  wko  had  a  plan 

mount  to  fame  and  fartme  as  the  ,  “WaitTl  tomorrow.  We'll  get  it  for  guess-and-by-God  method  of  prof-  °£  rlsin«  “  aspiraUon  and  a  ^  ,  schedule  when  he  was  14 

most  successful  independent  pr>a-  half  the  price.  r £ — l — a._r - x  Hmam  ami  fhPn  dvinu  cnHHpniv  nr  I 


fering  public  entertainment.  This  |  dr®301*  9°^  then  dying  suddenly  or 


ducer  in  history.  |  xhe  gentleman  on  the  other  confession,  thank  heaven,  will  cure  being  killed  when  the  dream  is 

When  I  met  JB  I  was  fascinated.  •  phone  was  flabbergasted.  What  them  of  their  haunting  fear  that  attained  or  almost  attained. 

He  seemed  to  have  very  little  of  made  JB  say  such  a  wild  thing?  some  day  JB  might  return  to  their  On  the  Saturday  afternoon  when 


intellect,  yet  he  spoke  in  ax’oms.  \ 
Every  word  he  uttered  seemed  like  « 
a  headline — out  of  tomorrow's  i 
’newspaper.  It  was  as  if  the  public  } 
speke,  out  of  a  single  mouth— but 
with  prescience.  He  must  have  j 
been  clairvoyant,  needing  no  lahar  j 
of  thought  or  intellection  to.  arrive  I 
at  right  decisions.  I  became  fesei-  ! 
rated  bv  this  remarkahle  man  that  } 
I  quit  my  work  altogether  just  to 
be  with  him  and  study  him.  [ 

To  do  this  I  had  to  work  for  him  j 
and  I*  must  confess  he  exploited 
my  fascination  by  pay:ng  ir.e  al-  l 
most  nothing.  You  see,  he  was  aho  J 
clairvoyant  about  me  ar.d  so  quite  • 
properly  victimized  me.  | 

What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  his 
secret.  How  did  he  do  it?  What  I  ! 
first  discovered  was  this — JB  him¬ 
self  didn't  know  how  he  did  it.  It 
just  happened.  He  would  look  at  a 
playscript,  immediately  cast  it  .in 
his  mind  as  perfectly  as  possible,  \ 
and  out  would  come  the  infallible  : 
verdict.  If  the  play  or  film  were 
meant  to  be  a  tear-jerker,  he  would 
touch  his  throat  and  say,  “It  dorft 
give  me  the.  lump.”  If  it  were  a  : 
comedy  he  .would  touch  his  paunch, 
which  mcney  and  success  had 
swiftly  bestowed,  and  say,  “It  doa’t 
jiggle  here.”  If  j. t  were  a  sex-story 
— well,  let’s  skip  that,  but  he  ren¬ 
dered  immediate  judgment  elo¬ 
quently. 

The  next  thing  I  discovered, 
after  learning  that  his  inner  oracle 
was  self-starting  and  entirely  auto¬ 
matic,  was  that  JB  himself  was  in 
awe  of  his  powers.  Every  day  he 
felt  himself  more  and  more  aloof 
from  other  men,  felt  himself  to  be 
a  special  creation,  unique  in  the 
« midst  of  humanity  and  other  fum- 
bT  ng  producers .  who  had  to  use 
their '  wits  or  their  passion  for 
achievement. 

In  the  third  year  I  knew  him  he 
made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  ac- 


“I  think,”  said  JB  -mysteriously,  |  battleground  with  his  diabolical  j  a  friend  told  me  that  he  had  heard 
‘that  my  dear  old  friend  Max  is  powers.  -  on  the  radio  that  Mike  Todd’s 

V,  - 
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JERRY  WALD 


Photo  by  John  Swope 


years  old,  exercises  and.  study  and 
saving  at  least  $3  per  week  and 
“read  one  improving  hook  or  mag¬ 
azine  per  week.”  And  just  as 
Jimmy  Gatz  becomes  Jay  Gatsby 
and  has  a  big  house  on  Long  Island 
and  plenty  of  money  and  gives  big 
parties  and  finally,  and  most  of  all, 
wants  the  impossible  girl  of  his 
dreams,,  whose  name  is  Daisy 
Buchanan  in  this  case,  so  .Avrom 
Hirsch  Goldbogen  came  out  of  the 
middlewest  and  became  Mike  Todd. 

Mike  Todd  was  the  most  roman¬ 
tic  person  I  have  known  and  I  am 
using  the  word  romantic  not  in  the 
sense  qf  being  head  over  heels  in 
love  with  a  beautiful  girl,  although 
he  was  that  too,  but  in  the  sense 
of  forever  dreaming  of  the  unat¬ 
tainable  and  for  sincerely  believing 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  person 
with  sufficient  will-power  to  do 
anything,  to  make  a  million  dollars 
or  10  million  or  marry  a  beautiful 
screen  actress,  to  do  anything,  to 
do  the  hardest  things. 

And  he  did  it,  too,  like  romantics 
so  often  do  it.  He  succeeded,  in 
making  life  fit  into  his  romantic 
pattern,  and  in  doing  so  he 
changed  the  course  of  the  movie 
industry,  in  a  curious  and  sad  way, 
he  was  bigger  than  almost  all  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  for  under  the  mask  of  the 
hard-talking  carnival  grifter,  he 
was  the  most  incurable  romantic 
that  existed  in  his  time  and  in  his 
circle,  and  when  you  were  involved 
,  with  him,  whether  it  was  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  deal  or  writing  an  article 
about  hinvfor  a  magazine  or  just 
sitting  around  and  talking  with 
him,  you  were  excited  and  stimu¬ 
lated  and  this  was  the  secret  of 
his  famous  charm.  I  always  came 
away  from  a  meeting  with  him 
feeling  stirred  up,  feeling  that 
nothing  was  impossible,  nothing 
unattainable. 

Mike  Todd’s  life  was  the  con¬ 
summate  incarnation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  success  story,  and  his  death. 


made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  ac-l  Jerry  Wald  Productions,  Releasing  through  20th-Century -Fox.  1950-1900.  .  “  jcan  success  story,  and  his  death, 

count  for  his  Cift— for  his  unioue  “THE  SOUND  AND  THE  FURY*’— “THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTmNG^*BELOVED  INFIDEL”— “THE  !.'  £  ePnrt  Fitzfferkld  had  forSeen 

T  <  BOHEMIANS”—* “THE  LOST.  COUNTRY”— “THE  HELL  RAISERS”— “THE  BILLIONAIRE”— “STORY  ON  1# 

supremacy.  Now  that  I  look  back,  PAGE  ONE”— “SONS  AND  LOVERS”— -“HIGH  DIVE”— “THE  JEAN  HARLOW  STORY”— “HIGH  HEELS”  a  lonS  ^une  previously,  was  one  of 
l  tnmk  it  was  like  possessing  Alad- ;  _-«rHE  CUTLASS  EMPTRE”— “LET  IT  COME  DOWN” — “WINESBURG  OHIO”— “WILD  AND  thf.  a  long  tune  previously,  was  t  su- 
din’s  lamp  and- then,  made  drunk '  country*’— “RETURN  TO  PEYTON  PLACE.”  1  per-dramatic  capping  climax. 
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PICTURES 


1958:  YEAR  OF  BLOCKBUSTERS 


Blue  Chips’  Volume  (’58) 

Herewith  a  breakdown  on  how  the  various  distributors  fared  in  the 
1958  sweepstakes.  Given  is  the  number  of  each  company's  pictures 
which  have  grossed,  or  promise  to  gross,  $1,000,000  or  more  in  United 
States  and  Canadian  film  rentals,  plus  the  total  revenues  for  each. 


NUMBER  OF 

ESTIMATED 

COMPANY 

PICTURES 

TOTAL 

20th-Fox  . . . 

.  14 

$46,600,000 

United  Artists  . . . . . 

36,950,000 

Warners  . . 

33,350.000 

Metro  . . 

. . . 11 

32,050,000 

Columbia  , . 

. .  5 

24,000,000 

Paramount  . . . 

20,500,000 

Buena  Vista  . . . 

11,150,000 

Universal  . . 

. . , .  8 

10,400,000 

Magna  . . . 

6,400,000 

Cinerama  . . 

6,500,000 

Kingsley  . . 

4.000.000 

Embassy,  Boston  . . 

2,000,000 

Allied  Artists  . . 

1,200,000  - 

Total 


78 


$404,290,000 


|  HOAXERS  (N  HOKUM-LAND 

l  .  By  HY  HOLLEVGER  -  ^ 

Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  evaluate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  boxoffice  results  of  “publicity  stunts.”  Deviations  from  the  normal 
have  been  an  essential  tool  of  the  film  pressagent’s  trade  though  there 
are  stunts  that  click  and  there  are  stunts  that  backfire.  . 

A  stunt  very  often  is  employed  as  a  last  resort.  It  is  pulled  out  of  a 
hat  or  a  pressagent's  fertile  brain' when  good  copy  is  lacking  or  when 
the -pressagent  has  exhausted  more  legitimate  means  of  publicizing  a 
picture.  Its  aim  is  to  “break”  the  newspapers,  perhaps  humorously, 
but  more  important  with  a  mention  of  the  picture.  Pressagents  dream 
tip  stunts  and  “announce”  them  with  great  fanfare  without  the  slight¬ 
est  intention  of  following  the.gimmick  through. 


Only  Sioux  Need  Apply 


Buena  Vista,  for  Walt  Disney’s  “Tonka,”  stated  straight-faced  that 
It  sought  “accredited  amateur  Sioux  bareback  riders  who  specialize 
in  the  taming  of  Indian  ponies  .  ,  .’for  a  special  exhibition  in  New 
Vork  prior  to  the  opening”  of  the  picture.  It  cautioned  that  “profes¬ 
sionals  and  bareback  riders  from  other  trtbes  need  not  apply.”  In 
other  handouts,  the  company  sought  Sioux  Indian  pottery  makers, 
horseowners  who  had  named  their  steeds  “Tonka,  Sioux  bead  and 
trinket  artisans,  Sioux  Indian  war  bonnets  “worn  during  the  time  of 
Custer’s  Last  Stand,  “qualified  amateur  Sioux  Indian  tomahawk,”  etc. 
BV  undoubtedly  would  have  found  a  way  out  if  any  of  the  “accredited” 
Or  “authentic”  amateur  Sioux  Indians  showed  up.  The  reward:  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  special  screening  of  the  picture.  When  BV  was  promoting 
another  Disney  film,  “Old  Yeller,”  it  set  up  a  screening  for  all  depart¬ 
ment  store  Santa  Clauses  in  the,  N.Y.  area.  Only  one  shewed  up. 


Maharaja  and  or  Phoney  Napoleon 


Then  there  is  the  hoax  type  of  stunt.  The  pressagent  assembles  the 
Ingredients,  organizes  a  set  of  conditions  and  stands  innocently  on  the 
sidelines  hoping  that  the  newspapers  will  fall  for  it.  They  frequently 
do,  but  pity  the  poor  pressagent  if  the  hoax  is  exposed  and  the  in¬ 
stigator  is  fingered. 

Gotham  newspapermen  recall  the  Incident  of  the  phony  Maharaja 
Of  Barata.  The  “Maharaja,”  was  Albert  Schwartz  of  Brooklyn,  who 
showed  ut>  at  a  20th-Fox  premiere  of  “The  Egyptian”  several  years 
ago  in  the  full  regalia  of  an  Indian  potentate.  His  beard  and  turban 
^  (Continued  oh  pag^  14) 
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‘SAYONARA’ LEAD 

By  GENE  ARNEEL 

It  was  the  year  of  the  block¬ 
busters  for  the  picture  business. 
There  were  the  boxoffice  casual¬ 
ties,  as  there  always  are,  and  along 
with  them  some  impressive  money¬ 
makers  to  make  1958  distinguished. 

The  previous  year  was  a  rare 
one,  for  it  saw  the  coming  of  two 
giants — Cecil  B.  DeMille’s  .  “10 
Commandments”  and  the  late  Mike 
Todd’s  “Around  the  World  in  80 
Days,”  both  of  which  rate  high  in 
the  all-time  roster  of  revenue 
champs. 

Adequate,  Indeed,  as  .  the  1953 
followup  was  Sam  Spiegel’s  stir¬ 
ring  production  of  “Bridge  on  the 
River  Kwai.”  It\was  top  grosser 
for  195.8  by  a  wide  margin.  And 
with  a  domestic  distribution  gross 
of  $18,000,000  its  commercial  suc¬ 
cess  matches  the  posies  tossed  by 
the  critics,  unanimously. '  and  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture '  Arts 
&  Sciences.  In  other  words,  this 
Oscar  winner  proved  a  nifty  com¬ 
bination  of  art  and  commerce. 

.  Curiously,  despite  the  interna¬ 
tional  character  of  Spiegel’s  pris¬ 
oner-of-war  drama,  which  was 
lensed  in  Ceylon,  the  foreign  mar¬ 
ket  yield  is  short  of  commensurate 
with  domestic.  Rentals  from  abroad 
are  figured  at  $8,000,000,  which  is 
fancy,  of  course,  but  still  less  than 
half  of  the  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  take. 

For  contrast,  Kirk  Douglas’  “The 
Vikings”  will  reach  $8,000,000  in 
foreign  distribution  money  as 
compared  with  $7,000,000  .  domes¬ 
tic.  (This  entry,  incidentally,  had 
United  Artists  execs  shaky  at  the 
start  because  Douglas  had  gone 
SI  ,000,000  over  budget.  The  total 
negative  investment  went  to  $4,- 
000,000.) 

In  second  place  for  ’58  is  Jerry 
Wald’s  production  of  “Peyton 
Place,” ,  an  adaptation  of  Grace 
Metallious’  click  and  sexy  novel, 
with  domestic  rentals  tallied  at 
$12,000,000.  This  lofty  coin  would 
have  meant  the  b.o.  crown  in  many 
previous  years  but,  to  repeat,  the 
blockbusters  were  in  abundance 
during  ’58. 

AH  in  all.  78  productions  quali¬ 
fied  for  attention  in  the  roster, 
each  grossing  a  minimum-  -  of 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


All-Time  B.O.  Champs 

[EXPANDED  AND  CORRECTED] 


With  each  Anniversary.  Edition  Variety  revises  its  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  biggest  grossing  pictures  of  all  time.  The  figures 
represent  gross  rentals  collected  from  exhibitors  in  the 
United.  States  and  Canada ,  as  estimated . 

Actual  gross  in 'actual  number  of  theatres  is  given  in  the 
case  of  “Around  the  World  in  80  Days”;  responsible  sources 
say  it's  impossible  to  predict  the  tally  for  the  £ull  market 
playoff.  •  ' 

Parenthetically  following  each  title  is  the  distributor  and  . 
year  of  initial  release. 

PICTURE  (  ESTIMATE 

Gone  With  the  Wind  (Selznick-MG>  <1939)  . ,.$33,500,000 

Ten  Commandments  (Par)  (1957)  . , .  32,000,000 

Bridge  on  River  Kwai  <CoD  <1958>  .  18,000,000 

Around  the  World  In  80  Days  <UA>  (1957'  .  17,600,000 

_  (Actual  gross 

for  1,800 
theatres) 

Th$  Robe  (20th>  (1953 ' . .  17,500,000 

Greatest  Show  on  Earth  <Par»  (1952'  . .  12,800,000 

From  Here  to  Eternity  t Col »  (1953) . . . . . . . .  12,500,000 

This  Is  Cinerama  <C’rama)  *  1952 »  . .  12.500.000 

White  Christmas  (Par)  <1854'  . "12,000,000 

Peyton  Place  <201  h-Fox)  U95S'  .  12,000.000 

Giant  <WB)  (1956)  . .  12,000,000 

Duel  in  Sun  (Selznick'  '1947)  . .  . . 11,300:000 

Best  Years  Our  Lives  »Goldwvn-RKO*  <1847>  .  11,300.000 

Quo  Vadis.  <M-G>  (1952)  .  ...  .  10,500,000 

Sayonara  <WB<  <1958)  . . .  10,500,000 

Cinerama  Holiday  iCYama).  <1855'  . .  . . . .  10.000,000 

Seven  Wonders  of  World  (CYama*  <!S5o)  .  9.500,000 

Samson  and  Delilah  <Pan  <1050'  . .  9,000.000 

Guys  and  Dolls  <Goldwyn-M-G '  <1956)  . ' .  9.000,000 

Caine  Mutiny  (Col)  <  1954'  .  8,700,000 

King  and  I  <20th>  <1956'  .  8.500,000 

Mister  Roberts  <WB'  <1955'  .  8,500,000 

This  Is  the  Army  <WB'  1843*  . . .  8,500,000 

Battle  Cry  (WB>  <1955'  .  8.000,000 

Bells  of  St.  Mary’s^  <RKO*  <1946)  . . .  8.000,000 

Jolson  Story  tCol'"’  >1947)  . 8.000,000 

Shane  *Par)  <1953)  ..  8:600.000 

20,000  Leagues  <Di?ney-BVi  <1955*  .  8.000,000 

[Snow  White  'Disney-RKO'  <1937)  . 7,650,000 

j  Trapeze  <UA)  <1956'  . i..  7,500,000 

!  How  to  Marry  Millionaire  '20th >  <1953'  . .  7.200,000 

j  No  Time  for  Sergeants  <\VBi  <1953'  .  7.200.000 

Not  As  Stranger  <UA»6'1D55'  . . .  7.100,000 

David  and  Bathsheba  <20tn)  >1851'  .  7.100.GGO 

For  W’hom  Bell  Tolls  <Par)  <1943)  . .  7,100,000 

. 7,100,000 

. 7,000,000 

. . .  7,000,000 

.  6.500,000 

. 6,500,000 

. 6,500, cco 

.  6,500.000 

.  6.500,000 

. .  6.500,000 

. ; .  6.500.000 

.  6,400.000 

Picnic  (Col)  (1956)  . 6,300,000 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Oklahoma  < Magna)  <1957) 

Glenn  Miller  Story  <U<  '1954'  . 

Vikings  (UA>  <1958)  . . 

Search  for  Pafadise  <CYama)- 
High  Society  <M-G)  M936> 

I’ll  Cry  Tomorrow  <M-G>  <1856'  .. 
Country  Girl  <Par>  <19551 
'  Going  My  Way  (Par)  1954*  . . 
iLady  and  Tramp  (Disney-BV)  <1955 
I  Snows  of  Kilimanjaro  <20th)  <1952 
South  Pacific  (Magna)  <1958) 


Australia  Just 
A  Repeat:  Video 
And  %  Contracts 

By  ERIC  GORRICK 

Sydney. 

Australian  film  showmen  per¬ 
haps  have  a  tendency  to  eclio  the 
opinions  of  their  American  and 
British  counterparts — say,  a  year  or 
so  later.  Hence  the  current  stress 
thinking,  may  sound  “familiar”: 
hamely  the  thought  that  the  future 
lies  with  blockbuster  product  at 
hsird  ticket  retailing. 

This  is  the  rub  here  as  previously 
in  America  and  currently  in 
Britain:,  television  set  ownership 
has  reached  ominous  ?tfor  exhibi¬ 
tors)  propbrtions.  Australia  now 
counts  500,000  video  receivers.  If 
this  is  projected  to  mean  2,000,000 
citizens  in  their  homes  tuned  :to 
telecasts  it  implies  a  potential 
absence  from  the  pay-boxes.  * 
More  sending  stations  are  .  due, 
two  in  Brisbane,  two  in  Adelaide, 
one  in  Tasmania.  Continent-wide 
Australian  television  is  approach¬ 
ing  reality.  Spell  that  out  as  a 
deadly  rival  to  the  theatre  screen. 

Biggies  of  the  calibre  of  “Around 
the  World  in  80  Days”  (UA), 
“Bridge  on  the  RiveF  Kwai”  (Col) 
and  “Ten  Commandments”  (Par) 
have  reconfirmed  beyond  doubt 
that  the  public  is  wiUing  to  pay 
(Continued  bn  page  50) 
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U.S.  Product  As 
i  1958  Pace-Setter 
In  Switzerland 

By  GEORGE  MEZOEFI 

Zurich. 

Put  1958  down  as  the  renaissance 
year  of  U.S.  pictures  in.  Switzer- 
;  land.  After  an  uneven-to-poor 
!  showing  in  previous  years,  1958 
!  saw’  a  comeback  of  Yank  product. 
Unusually  high  number  of  13 
American  films  paced  the  b.o.  pa¬ 
rade  with  good  to  smash  grosses, 
partly  in  individual  cities,  but  . 
mostly  in  all  five  key  cities  of 
Zurich,  Basle,  Berne,  Geneva  and 
Lausanne. 

Way  out  front  were  “Bridge  on 
River  Kwai”  <  Col  i ,  the  year’s  un¬ 
rivalled  boxoffice  champion  with 
a  tqfal  playing  time  of  45  weeks  in 
the  five  cities;  “Ten  Command¬ 
ments”  <Par»;  “Around  World  in 
80  Days”  <UA)  <40  weeks);  “Love 
in  Afternoon”  'Allied  Artists); 
“Brothers  Karamazov”  ‘Metro) 
and,  though  a  bit  uneven  in  some 
situations,  “Young  Lions”  <20th). 

Other  big  U.S.  grossers  in-  - 
eluded:  Par’s  “Funny  Face”  and 
“Wild  is -the  Wind,”  both  partic¬ 
ularly  at  Zurich  smallseater  AB.C, 
less  so  in  other  situations:  “Sheep¬ 
man”  <M-G),  “Albert  Schweitzer" 
(Hill-Anderson),  “Merry  Andrew" 
(M-G),  “Perri”  (Disney-BV)  and 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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On  Critics  and  Criticism 
By  a  Vet  Fix  Pro 


-Bv  ARTHUR  L.  MAYER- 


Many  years  ago  when  I  was  young  and  innocent  I  wrote 
a  piece  entitled:  “Some  of  My  Best.  Friends  Are  Critics.” 
The  day  after  it  appeared  I  had  no  friends  left — critics 
or  critics  of  critics.  Writing  about  motion  picture  criti¬ 
cism  is  like  trying  to  intercede  in  a  bar  brawl.  You 
land  in  the  alley  after  being  gleefully  slugged  by  every- 
-•  body. 

We  all  have  the  right  to  make  an  occasional  mistake, 
but  to  return  to  the  sc6ne  of  the  crime — as  I  am  now 
about  to  do — proves  that  you  are  either  a  halfwit  or  a 
hero,  and  I  certainly  am  not  a  hero.  '  ,  * 

The  relationship  between  the  picture  iiuiustiV  and  the 
picture  reviewers  closely  resembles  that  b/Btweenjmen  and 
•» women:  we  cant  live  with  them  hut  we  certainly  can’t 
live  without  them.  The  only  more  grusotne  fate  could 
suffer  than  having  critics  would  be  not  to  have  them. 
'Youll  get  in  dutch"  if  you  say  "$hat  you  do  not  like  your 
wife’s  new  hat  hut  you’d  be  in  even  hotter  water  if  you 
‘  da  not  notice  that  she  has  one.  We  movie  introverts 
crave  favorable  attention  in  the  press,  but  attention  we 
must  have— even  though  it  breaks  our  hearts  when  we 
read  it. 

Indeed,  it  is  high  time  that  we  got  it  through  our  thick 
skulls  and  thin  skins  that  if  every  picture  was  hailed 
by  tbe  critics  as  a  masterpiece,  we  could  not  sell  genuine 
masterpieces  (and  a  few  ersatz)  at  $3.50  per  seat  on 
Broadway  or  $1.50  on  Main  street.  Bad  reviews  are 
much  like  short  selling.  They  help  stabilize  the  market 
The  ideal  situation  envisaged  by -every  distributor  and 
exhibitor,  although  he  never  acknowledges  it  even  to  . 
himself,  is  rave  reviews  for  his  pictures  and  mediocre  - 
reviews  for  those  of  his  competitors. 


less  honest.  I  'have  never  heard  anyone  question  their 
industry.  They  look  at  more-  pictures  per  week  than 
should  be  asked  of  any  man’s  eyes  or  any  woman’s,  pos¬ 
terior.  I  have  never  heard  anyone  question  their  intelli¬ 
gence — at  least  when  they  were  talking  about  other  things 
than  motion  pictures. 

Why  then  do  -  we  get  hot  pants  and  hot-headed  over 
whether  the  critics  turn  their  thumbs  up  or  down? 
Aren’t  we  all  overimpressed  as  we  breathlessly  await  the 
press  verdict?  I  have  been  in  the  picture  industry  for 
over  40  years  and  I  cannot  recall  in  all  that  time  a 
single  film  aimed  at  mass  circulation  which  was  made  or 
unmade  by  the  reviews.  On  the  contrary,  an  “artistic 
success,”  from  “Intolerance”  to  “The  Goddess,”  is  synony¬ 
mous  in  movie  parlance  with  boxoffice  catastrophe.  “The 
Ten  Commandments”  did  not  make  a  dent  in  the  critics’ 
superlatives  but  it  will  break  the  all-time  boxoffice  record. 
Currently,  “The  Vikings”  is  sailing  to  success  on  a  rough 
critical  s.ea.  ■  ‘ 

After  you  have  spent  umpty  millions  to  produce  an  epic, 
it  is  understandable  that  a  brace  of  bad  reviews  agitates 
your  ulcers,  but  it*s  your  pride  and  not  your  procketbook 
that  has  been  hurt.  As  Shakespeare  once  almost  said, 
“The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  lies  not  in  our  critics  but  in 
ourselves  if  we  are  underlings.”  t 


l 


Freedom  of  Expression 


And  did  you  ever  notice  how  the  distributors  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  who  damn  the  critics  most  violently  are5  the  same 
who’ use  their  reviews,  if  good,  most,  profusely,  plastering 
them  all  over -their  ads  and  their  marquees?  They  even 
use  them  when  they’re  had,  taking  what  little  grains  of 
comfort  they  can  find  in  “magnificent  scenery,”  “superb 
photography.”  “a  memorable  performance  by  Joe  Doakes.” 

The  custom  of  reviewing  movies  is  -in  itself  a  subtle, 
compliment.  -  It  puts  our  still  comparatively  youthful 
craft  in  the  same  category  as  the  ancient  arts  of  painting, 
drama,  literature,  sculpture  and  music.  The  press  re- 
■  ports  the  advent  of  new  auto  models  or  the  replacement 
of  the  sack  by  the  trapeze  hut  it  does  not  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest  whether  the  new  product  should  be  cheered  or 
jeered,  whether  it  should  be  bought  or  rejected.  ^ 

Even  in  the  midst  of  i*s  current  love  affair  with  tv  it 
is  nqt  so  infatuated  as  to  deem  it  essential '  to  review 
everySfeqw  No  picture,  however,  regardless  of  its  merits 
or  lack  th^tfof,  goes  unnoticed,  although  personally  I 
think  a  lot  of;  them,  including  a  recent  one  of  my  own, 
are  no  more  entitled  to  space  in  the  dailies  than  the  latest 
breakfast -food  or  deodorant.  What  the  newspapers  choose 
to  write  about,  however,  is  their  business,  not  ours — ■ 
although  in  passing  I  cannot  lielp  expressing  my  bewilder¬ 
ment  at  their  addiction  to  murder,  rape  and  adultery  on 
the  front  pages  and  their  pious  rejection  of  sex  and 
^sadism  on  the  amusement  page. 

If  we  are  to  hartre  critics,  obviously  they  must  he  free  to* 
say  what  they  think,  however-  fatuous  or  far-fetched.  By 
the  same  token,  we  must  have  the  right  to  advertise  as 
we  see  fit.  And  if  a  paper’s  reviews  seem  so  consistently 
cockeyed  as  to  offset  the  value  of  our  ads,  there  is  no  law 
by  which  we  need  to  use  it. 

The,  American  press,  and  let’s  thank  God  for  it.  every 
night,  can  say  what  it  thinks.  We,  on  our  part,  can  do 
what  we  desire.  Doing  what  we  desire,  however,  should 
not  include  trying  to  have  critics  fired  because  of  the 
opinions  they  express,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
pragmatic  one  that  such  attacks  only  prove  boomerangs. 

With  any  publisher  who  has  money  in  the  bank  and  pride 
in  his  institution  they  serve  to  entrench  his  critic  rather 
than  to  harm  him.  If  a  newspaper  is  in  such  financial 
straits  that  it  must  yield  to  the  blackmailing  of  an  ad¬ 
vertiser,  the  probabilities  are  that  its  circulation  is  so 
impaired  that  its  reviews  cannot  substantially  affect  us. 
Moreover,  if  a  newspaper  capitulates  to  pressure,  as  one 
New  York  daily  is  supposed  to  have  a  few  years  ago, 
the  second  critic  can  well  be,  as  he  was  in  this  case,  even 
tougher  than  the  first.  We  ignominiously  projected  our¬ 
selves  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 


The  Dissidents 
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Having  said  all  this,!  let  me  add  that  critics,  like  all 
other  human  beings,  have  in  their  ranks  a  few  particularly 
obnoxious  types.  There  is  the  smart-alec  reviewer  whose" 
major  interest  is  to  show  how  clever  he  Is' rather  than 
to  show  what-  sort  of  a  picture  he  is  writing  about.  He 
wotild  any  day  rather  coin  a  wisecrack  than  help  his 
\  reader  reach  a  wise  conclusion. 

\  Closely  allied  to  him  is  the  critic  who  is  under-a  com¬ 
pulsion  to  display  his  erudition.  He  dwells  at  length  not 
on  the  nature  of  the  movie  as  a  movie,  but  on  the  extent 
to  which  it  deviates  from  an  original  play  or  book  with 
which  his  readers  probably  have  no  acquaintance  and 
even  less  interest. 

Then  there  is  the  critic  to  whom  Hollywood  is#a  dirty 
word.  His  obsession  is  that  if  a  picture  has  been  made  by 
a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian,  it  is  ipso  facto  better  than  if 
it  had  been  made  by  an  American,  even  an  American 
who  only  recently  arrived  from  Budapest  or  Vienna. 

I  have  personally  suffered  through  loo  many  atrocious 
foreign  films  to  have  anything  but  contempt  for  this 
un  jingoistic  (to  coin  a ’word.)  attitude.  Lastly,  there  is 
the  critic  who  realty  hates  the  movie  medium.  Why,  for 
example,  should  the  smartest  weekly  in  the  U  S.  have  a 
picture  reviewer  who  would  be  far  happier  conducting 
,a  column  on  bourbon  or  broads? 

Actually,  in  New  York  City,  not  to  mention  Dallas, 
Louisville,  Detroit  and  points  west,  we  have  no  reasonable 
basis  to.  complain  about  our  critics  and  1  say  that  is  as 
one  whose  pictures  and  whose  person  have  been  more 
roughly  panhandled  by  them  than  any  other  living  man. 

.  I  have  never  heard  anyone  question  their  integrity.  In¬ 
deed,  they  would  probably  be  more  popular  if  they  were 


THE  DEFIANT  ONES 


=  BvAL  SCHWARTZ » 


CapQlogies  to  Stanley  Kramer ) 

TIME— Midnight 

SCENE — Underbrush  at~~Griffith  Park.  A  brigkt  moon 
shines  overhead.  Suddenly  the  underbrush  parts,  and 
two  wild-eyed  -figures  some  hurtling  through  the  dense 
thicket.  They  drop  to  the  ground.  As  they  lay  panting 
their  wrists  seem  to  gleam  in  the  moonlight .  Slowly 
we  become  aware  that  the  two  figures  are  handcuffed 
'together?  In  the  B.G.  we  hear  the  distant  howling 
of  a  bloodhound.  One  of  the  figures  finally  speaks : 
FIRST  FIGURE.  Must  you  exhale?  You’ll  give  away  our 
"  '  location. 

SECOND  FIGURE,  (bitterly)  Go  ahead.  Why  don’t  you 
say  it.  You’d  like  to  see  me  step  breathing  com¬ 
pletely  .  .  .  you  .  . .  you  .  .  .you  one-shot  writer  ,  .  .  you! 
FIRST  “FIGURE.  Look,  we  might  as  well  face  it.  We’re 
stuck  to  each  other.  I  don’t  like  being  handcuffed  to  a 
producer  any  more  than  you  like  being  chained  to  a 
writer.  (The  silence  of  the  night  is  pierced  by  the  howl¬ 
ing  of  the  bloodhound ) . 

SECOND  FIGURE:  Doesn’t  that  damned  Guild  ever 
give  up! 

FIRST  FIGURE.  I  wouldn’t  be  in  this  lousy  spot  ferit 
.  wasn’t  for  you.  Did  you  have  to  talk  me  into  doing 
speculative  writing?  *  ’  - 

SECOND  FIGURE^  (indignantly) .  I  talked  you  into  it! 
You  writers  are  all  the  same.  I  didn’t  talk  you  into 
anything.  All  I  said  was  "lell  me  the  idea”  .  .  .  that’s 
all  I  said  .  .  .  “tell  me  the  idea.” 

FIRST  FIGURE.  Yeah,  hut  while  you  were  saying  it, 
you  held  up  the  TV  section  of  the  Times,  and  pointed 
at  a  program  called.  “KEEP  TALKING.” 

SECOND  FIGURE.  .  There’s  nothing  in  the  Guild  rules 
against  pointing! 

FIRST  FIGURE.  That  didn’t  even  satisfy  yoik  You  made 
me  act  out, the  story  line  as  a  charade. 

SECOND' FIGURE.  Nothing  in  the  Guild  rules  against 
charades,  either.  ( They  are  once  more  interrupted 
by  the  yelping  of  the  bloodhound.  This  time  it  is 
•  terrifyingly  close  L 

FIRST  FIGURE.  This  is  no  time  to  argue.  Come  on, 
we  better  get  moving. 

•  *  *  * 

(.4s  the  Writer,  and  the  Producer,  hobble  off,  two 
Officers  of  the  Guild  appear  in  hot  pursuit.  They 
are  dragged  along  by  a  fierce  looking  bloodhound  .  .  . 
however,  as  they  draw  into,  closer  focus,  we  see  that 
■what  appeared  to  be  a  bloodhound  is  really  an  Agent 
on  a  -leash). 

FIRST  OFFICER,  (watching  the  Agent  sniff  the  ground) 

I  s.’ill  think  we’d  be  better  off  with  a  dog.  • 

SECOND  OFFICER.  In  this  particular  situation  an 
Agent  is  better. 

FIRST  OFFICER.  How  -do  you  figure  that? 

SECOND  OFFICER.  Yob  ever  try  escaping  from  an 
Agent  while  you  still  owed  him  a  commission?  It 
can’t  be  done.  Even  if  you -take  it  with  you,  it  doesn’t 
help.  They  run  a  vacuum  cleaner  over  jour  grave. 
FIRST  OFFICER.  We’re  wasting  time. 

SECOND  OFFICER.  Relax.  We’re  bound  to  catcb  them 
sooner,  or  later. 

FIRST  OFFICER.  You  s£em  confident.  ' 

SECOND  OFFICER,  ^  v  „  remember,:  we’re  chasing 
a  produper  and  a  writer  „  even  if  they  escape  us, 
they  can’t  escape  from  each  mother.  < Suddenly  the 

Agent  lurches  forward  as  he  .picks  up'  the  scent.  The 
two  Guild  officers  race. after  him). 

.  a  *  •  *  * 

WESTLAKE  PARK — A  heavy  fog  sits  on  the  lake,  and 
like  two  ghostly  figures  the  Writer  and  Producer  swim 
into  view.  Their  heads  barely  . bobble  over  the  water 
as  they  are  held  down  by  the  handcuffs.  Painfully, 
with  flesh  shredded  fingers  they  clung  to  some  nearby 
rocks.  , 

FIRST  FIGURE,  (gasping )  No  use.  We’ve  got  to* 
separate.  s  ■  ' 

SECOND  FIGURE.  Are  you  nuts?  How  we  gonna  get 
out  of  these?  (he  indicates  the  handcuffs).  You’re  a 
comedy  writer  .  . .  maybe  you  should  have  brought  your 
file.  ° 

FIRST  FIGURE,  Very  funny,  (lost  in  thought)  Hey, 
I’ve  got  an  idea. 

SECOND  FIGURE.  Don’t  tell  it  to  me.  Fm  in  enough 
.  trouble  with  the  Guild  now. 

FIRST  FIGURE.  Not  that  kind  of  idea.  :Why  don’t  we 
take  one  of  these  rocks  and  try  smashing  the  hand¬ 
cuffs  apart?  •  .  .  ^  , 

SECOND  FIGURE.  Oh,  noyau  don’t.  Ypu’re  not  pick¬ 
ing  up  any  rack  unfjess  l  piek'up  a  rock*  I  don’t"  like 
the  odds.  V 

FIRST  FIGURE.  Okay,  okay,  we’ll  pick  -Up  a  rock  to¬ 
gether.  {They  lift  up  a  huge  boulder  .  hold  it  over¬ 
head  a  moment,  and  then  slam  it  'dQwn:wlth  nil  their, 
strength. 

SECOND  FIGURE  *  ■’'fin*  ftgojiyjl  'r'Tbe  ’  Eancfcuff  s  didn’t 
come  off.  .... 

FIRST  FIGURE.  No,  but-  pur  hands  did!  {joyfully)'  At 


GREAT  AMERICAN  INSTITUTION 
OF  NAME-DROPPING 

By  RUBE  GOLDBERG 

“I  was  sitting  in  .  the  club  the  other  night  with  J. 
Effington  Scragg — you  know,  he’s  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Consolidated  Magneto — when  Jim  Gormley  dropped 
by — of  course,  you  know  Jim',  he’s  president  of  Gormley 
Blivets,  furnishes  all  the  blivets  for 
the  army,  very  close  to  Eisenhower— 
and  I  was  called  to  the  phone  by  a 
message  from  Sherman  Dabb — good 
old  Sherm,  he  controls  Dabb  Venetian 
Blind,  biggest  in  the  world — and  who 
should  walk  in  but  Sam  Doople— Sam 
owns  oil  wells  all  over  the  world,  pal 
of  King  Saud  of  Saudi-Arabia.  Sorry, 
got  to  leave  now.  I’ve  got  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  John  McTowel,  head 
of  the  great  McTowel  Hotel  Chain.” 

This  name-dropper  is  a  very  special 
type  because  he  has  to  qualify  all  the 
**  names  that  he  drops.  Otherwise  you 
would  never  Snow  any  of  them.  He  must  continually  re¬ 
mind  the  listener  of  the  lofty  estate  of  his  unknown 
buddies. 

But  a  more  prevalent  type  of  name-dropping  sycophant 
is  the  one  that  drops  names  of  show  business  greats  none 
of  whom  he  has  ever  met.  A  theatrical  name  carries  with 
it  the  implication  of  greatness  and  glamour  with  *a  touch 
of  licentiousness.  This  particular  name-dropper  Is  the 
victim  of  self-identification,  the  vicarious  type.  His  stream 
of  conversation  flows  something  like  this:  n 
“Who  do  you  think  was  on  a  plane  with  me  last  week 
— Elizabeth  Taylor.  She  looked  ’  even  better  than  she 
'does  in  her  pictures.  My  dentist  has  Marlon  Brando  for 
a  patient.  He  doesn’t  say  a  word  when  he’s  in  the.  chair, 
“I  was  paying  my  bill  at  the  Beverty,  Hills  Hotel  on 
my  .last  visit  out  there  and  could  hardly  write  a  check 
because  I  was:  so  excited.  John  Wayne,  Dean  Martin, 
Bing  Crosby,  Groucho  Marx,  Sophia  Loren  and  Lassie 
all  walked  through  the  lobby  at  the  same  time*..  The 
fellow  who  has  .the  apartment  next  to  me  in  New  York 
has  a  very  good  friend  whose  father  used  to  sit  in  the 
same  bar  with  Eugene  O’Neill  in  Greenwich  Village.  I 
have  a  summer  place  up  in  Connecticut  that  used  to  be¬ 
long  to  Theda  Bara.  Some  of  the  original  furniture  is 
still  there.  One  of  the  chairs  was  actually  sat  in  by 
■  Rudolph  Valentino.  Want  to  see  my  autograph  book? 
I’ve  got  Rex  Harrison,  Frisco,  Maxie  Rosenbloom;  Caruso, 
Bob  Hope,  Lawrence  Welk — Well,  that  gives  you  the 
general  idea. 

We  do  not  have  to  give  muefi  space  to  the  next  type 
of  name-dropper  but  he  must  be  included  in  our  special 
list  of  offender^.  His  association  with  celebrities  is  purely 
a  figment  of  his  imagination.  In  other  words,  he  is  a 
plain  liar.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  he  really 
peliev^s  what  he  says  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  says 
it  so  often.  You  meet  him  for  the  first  time  at  a  cocktail 
.party.  With  no  encouragement  at  all  he  will  say: 

“I’m  a  little  tired  because  I  was  up  late  last  night 
playing'  poker  with  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Bert  Lahr,  Gypsy 
Rose  Lee  and  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  deuces  wild  with 
one-eyed  Jacks.  On  the  way  up  here  I  ran  into  Billy 
Gaxton  and  Victor  Moore  and  they  insisted  that  I  go  to 
Sophie  Tucker’s  rehearsal  with  them  but  I  had  to  turn 
them  down  because  my  schedule  is  so  full.  I  can’t  stay 
here  more  than  a  minute.  Josh  Logan  is  waiting  for  me 
at  the  Waldorf.  Cole  Porter  wants  me  to  hear  some 
of  his  new  songs  tonight.  Excuse  me.  1  left  this  j>hone 
number  with  my  butler,  I’m  expecting  a  call  from  Winston 
Churchill.” 

In  spite  of  these  unpleasant  aspects  of  name-dropping 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  without  it,  there  would  be*  no 
newspaper  columns,  very  little  dinner  conversation,  not 
much  love-making,  and  hardly  any  barroom  camaraderie. 
The  urge  to  toss  names  around  comes  from  the  craving' 
(Continued  on  page  33) 

last  we’re  free  of  each  other.  All  we’ve  got  to  <lo  is 
pi.\  up  our  knuckles  and  go  our  separate  ways. 
SECOND  FIGURE.  It  was  worth  it.  We  never  have  to 
.  look  at  each  other  again.  *  (they  climb  out  of  the  water , 
andptmid  on  the  shore). 

FIRSTS  fNHJRE.  Well,  goodbye.  Don’t  pick  up  any 
woodfen  Main. 

SECOND  FIGURE.  Goodbye.  And  may  >11  your  residuals 
be  littlf  one.  (  Neither  makes,  a  move  to  go). 

FIRST  FIGURE.  I  thought  you  were  leaving, 

SECOND  FIGURE.  T  though  you  were  leaving.  - 
FIRST  FIGURE.  Strange.  I  don’t  seem  to  know  where 
to  go  without ^bu. 

SECOND  FIGUi«r  That’s  funny.  I  feel  the  same  way. 
FIRST  FIGURE.  Is  it  possible  •>  .  .  maybe  we  need  each 
other? 

SECOND  FIGURE.  Maybe  we  do. 

FIRST  FIGURE.  wIf  that’s  the  case,  wliat  are  we  running 
.  away  for?  Why  don’t  we  give  ourselves  up,  to  the 
Guild? 

*•  *  * 

BACK  AT  GRIFFITH  PARK.  The  two  officers  of  the 
Guild  slowly  trudge  their  way  along  a  path.  They .  both 
look  tired,  and  unhappy.  This  time  they  are  alone. 
FIRST  OFFICER-  ( disgusted )  I  told  you  we  should  have 
gotten  a  real  dog.  , 

SECOND  OFFICER.  I  said  I  was  sorry., 

FIRST  OFFICER.  Wasting  all  that  time. 

SECOND  OFFICER.  There  Was  nothing  else  to  do.  We 
had  to  Stop  and  call  the  ASPCA. 

FIRST,  OFFICER.  What  a  lousy  break.  With  hundreds 
of  agents  in  town,  we  had  to  pieje  one  that  was  rabid. 
(they  walk  a  moment  in  silence)  We’ll  never  get  them 
now.  They  must  be  miles  away.  (They  are  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  voices  singing  in -harmony ) . 

SECOND  OFFICER.  What’s  that?  .(The  singing  voices 
draw  closer.  The  officers  of  the  Guild  stare  in  bewild¬ 
erment  at  the '.unexpected  sight.  Approaching  them, 
arm-in-arm,  the’ writer  and  the  producer  come  forward 
joined  in  a  duet). 

WRITER  AND  PRODUCER.  “WE’RE  POOR  LITTLE 
LAMBS  WHO  HAVE  LOST  OUR  WAY 
BAH,  BAH,  BAH  ^ 

WE’RE  BACK  IN  THE  FOLD  NO  MORE  TO  STRAY 
BAH,  BAH,  BAH.” 


January  7,  1959 
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SCREEN  SEX  SANS  SUBTLETY 


I  Soviets,  Celluloid,  and  C-54’s 


*By  STUART  SCHULBERG0 


Now  that  Berlin  Is  once  again  a  }black,  unhappy  headline,  I  find  my 
memory  poking  back  through  the  (ruins  and  the  rubble  to  1948,  when 
Joe  Zigman  and  I  set.  up  a  sort  of  motion  picture  command  post  for 
Military  Government  in  that  drawn  and  quartered  city.  We  had  been 
sent  over  originally  by  Pare  Lorentz  to  produce  a  documentary  rec¬ 
ord  of  Nazi  crimes  to  “reorient’*  the  German  people.  Before  we  had 
even  spliced  in  the  end  title  for  that  horrific  film,  we  were  ordering 
up  the  main  title  for  a  new  chapter  in  German  history — The  Blockade 
bf  Berlin.  Overnight  our  little  film  unit  at  the  gutted  Tempelhof  stu¬ 
dio  became  a  Western  movie  headquarters  operating  nearly  around 
the  clock  to  turn  out  newsreels  and  documentaries  which  not  only 
beefed-up  the  morale  of  the  Berliners  themselves  but  also  explained 
their  plight  to  their  less  political  cousins  in  Western  Germany, 

Because  of  our  presence  there,  the  studio  was  declared  a  Military 
Government  installation,  and  cold,  hungry  personnel  were  given  one 
hot  meal  per  day  in  the  dilapidated  canteen,  and  enough  coal  to  pipe 
some  heat  into  the  rusty  radiators.  Fifteen  hundred  calories  per  day 
and  a  bit  of  steam  heat  were  rare  luxuries  in  that  pre-Hilton  era  of 
Berlin,  and  Joe  and  I  therefore  won  the  studio  popularity  poll  hands 
down.  Qjir  mornings  began  with  a  stream  of  grips,  electricians,  sound¬ 
men  and  secretaries  filing  into  my  office  and  Joe’s  cuttingroom  to 
shake  hands  with  us.  The  same  ceremony  -was  repeated  every  morning, 
until  we  learned  to  schedule  half  an  hour  of  each  working  day  just  for 
the  “Giiten  Tags,”  and  the  “Guten  Abends,”  the  customs  and  courte¬ 
sies  of  Germans  at  their  best.  » 

Meanwhile,  between  handshakes,  they  were  pasting  and  wiring  their 
studio  back-together  again.  The  lot  had  a  proud  tradition  dating  back 
to  the  dawqjfof  the  industry,  when  one-reelers  w'ere  shot  in  great  glass 
stages  there  and  a  young  Berliner  named  Ernst  Lubitsch  was  feeling 
,his  way  to  comedy  touches.  Finally  the  day  came  when  the  first  post¬ 
war  feature  was  announced.  ’ 

It  was  to  be  a,  Hans  Albers  picture  called  “Ueber  Uns  der  Himmel,” 
and  Eric  Pommer,  who  was  chief  pf  the  M.  G.  film  section,  had  not 
only  licensed  it  but  nursed  it  and  coddled  ,it  from  its  inception.  The 
plot  escapes  me  now — asv  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  escape  the  director 
while  it  was  in  production — but  it  had-  something  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  a  weary  soldier,  Albers,  to  the  war-torn  capital  just  after  the 
war.  Its  theme  was  Hope  and  Optimism,  which ;  were .  about  the  only 
two  possible  ingredients  of'  a  movie  in  those  discouraged  days.  At  any 
rate,  a  working,  camera  was  cannibalized  ’from  .three  damaged  models, 
ancient  lights  were  soldered  ■  back  into  flickering  operation,  and  set 
construction  began.  I’ll  never  forget  the  morning  Joe  and  I  wandered 
onto  Stage  One  to  look  over  that  first  set.  It  consisted  of  a  shattered 
street,  some  bombed-out  buildings,  and.  piles  of  debris  everywhere. 
Yfe  stared  in  disbelief.  In  a  city  where  an  undamaged  building  was  a 
rarity  dnd  rubble  still  clogged  half  the  streets?  the  diligent  Germans 
had  created  their  ruins  with  plaster  of  paris,  lhth,  paint,  and  monk’s 
.cloth.  The  set  was  a  miracle  ofhhe  scenic  artist’s  skill,  erected  some 
500  feet,  away  from  the  real  thing  outsicfe  the  »studio  gates. _ 


There’s  a  Distinction! 


When  we  asked  the  producer  why  it  was  necessary  to  build  new'  ruins 
In  a  city  glutted  with  authentic  ones,  he  looked  at  us  incredulously  and 
replied,  “But  Meine  Herren,  -we  are  making  a  -feature  film,  not  a  doc¬ 
umentary.”  He  had  not  yet  heard  of  de  Sica  and  Rossellini  shooting 
their  little  masterpieces  in  the  “open  city”  of  'Rome,  and  could  not 
anticipate  George  Seaton’s  realistic  “The  Big  Lift”  which,  w’as  to  be 
shot  here  six  months  later.  By  the  time  two  stages  were  filled  with  ar¬ 
tificial  rubble,  the  blockade  'was  oh  in  earnest  and  the  airlift  had  be¬ 
gun  to  ferry  in  the  daily  provisions  for  2,250,000  West  Berliners.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  studio  was  situated  at  the  edge  of  Templehof  Airport, 
the  hub  of  the  entire  U.S.  ferry  operation.  Planes  roared  in  and  out 
every  two  or  three  minutes,  Sustaining  Berlin  but  bringing  on  a  nerv¬ 
ous  collapse  for  the  unit’s  sound  engineer  in  the  process.  In  short, 
they  were  trying  to  shoot  “Ueber  unds  der  Himmel”  with  the  “Him? 
mel”  filled  with  C-54’s  and  C-47’s. 

Meanwhile,  the  sound  effects  of  the  planes  synchronized  nicely  with 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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BUSONIS.  THIS 

By  HERMAN  G.  WEINBERG 

(The  following  learned  discourse 
on  the  good  old  days  when  writers 
and  directors  used  art  rather 
than  anatomy  to  get  across  the 
presence  of  sex  values  is  ex¬ 
cerpted  from  a  chapter  of  his 
forthcoming  hook.  Sin  and  Ci¬ 
nema”) 

The  “new  look”  in  screen  sex 
is  down  to  its  own  basic  fact, 
e.g.,  the  anatomical  differences  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women.  The 
screen’s  “new  look”  (read:  “Movies 
are  better  than  ever!”)  is  really 
very  old,  indeed,  and  could  com ei 
as"  a  surprise  to  no  one  save  the  ! 
perennially  sheltered. 


What  Chinatown  Film  Fans  See 


Imports  From  Hong-Kong  Long  on  Morality,  Magic 
—Evil  Is  Always  Punished — Good  Heart  Extolled 

By  SOL  CHANELES 

(Sociologist  at  N.Y.  City  Colleae) 

Mothers1  tears,  ancient  glory  and  ,  never  sour  towards  their  basic  val- 
just' desert  for  saint  and  sinner  are  i  uc^,,Pf  J^T£°SeS\ 
the  principal  courses  served  regu¬ 


larly  at  New'  York’s  three  Chinese 
movie  theatres.  Judging  from  the 
fact  that- one  out  of  seven  motion 
pictures  and  one  out  of  four  foreign 
lanuage  features  shown  annually 
4n  .New  York  is  a  Chinese  product 
stamped  with  a  “made  in  Hong 
Kong”  label,  it  would  not  be  ex¬ 
aggerated,  to  state  that  while  this 
.  fare  may  not  be -pleasing  to  the 
!  occidental  palate,  it  is  'a  staple  in 


The  family  appears  in  these  films 
as  the  main  arena  in  which  man’s 
corruptibility  is  tested:  the  family 
is  pummeled  and  repeatedly  bru¬ 
talized,  but  ;t  is  indestructible. 

In  “A  Mother’s  Tears.”  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family  are  literally  torn 
aparts,  separated  by  illness,  dpath, 
kidnapping,  war^  and  bodily  sale, 
but  ultimately.  I&ainst  a  musical 
background  of  Beedhoven,  Tsehai- 
kovski  or  Jingle  B$ls,  the  remain¬ 
ing  members  are  reunited — family 
Time  was,  though,  when  it  wasn’t !  1  n«vfirul?Sb'Ured_at  leaSt  “nlil  the‘ 

thought  necessary  to  dVrell  lecher-  .  Themes  recur  in  these  films  with  j  ;  T«or. "  „vamni0 

ousty  on  the  bosoms  of  actresses  such  persistent  regularity  that  the  i  ^  .^lt.ter1Teals.  /or,  example  a 
nor  to  find  endless  pretexts  to  un-  npnDilvtp  lik^iv  at  hi<?  first  pv-  i  Povei  tj -stricken  girl  is  oetrayed  by 
dress  them,  when  sex  per  se  was  |  “.  to  be  assured  o£  sampUng « Jj"  an  illegitimate  son  ba¬ 

the  issue.  An  ironic  smile,  a  kiss  |  what  is  most  typical.  whether  in  i  a0™es  f.  burd?n  fci;,  h  J.  and  “ 
behind  a  fan,  the  close-up  of  a ;  black  and  wbite  or  coior  (he ;  desperation,  she  sells  the  child 
characters  and  places  and  the  tech- !  adoption.  -After  passing 
nique  of  moving  them  on  and  off  ;th.”u<"h  “vcbaI  unha!>P-v  ^ars 
the  screen  are  essentially  identical  1  "db  .  a.n  nlothher  'vI,0?e 

in  Chinese  films,  at  least  for  tlieia0’f  lbtar<f  '?  b-m  *s  ba,sed.  uP?n 

50-odd  the  author  viewed  during  i  if,.  !i  hT;“  5 

iggg  j  wealth  from  f:  Ibrg  into  the  hands 

Visually  static,  unconcerned  with 
transitions  which  heighten  the 
time  sense  of  the  vie\ver,_  an  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  interest,  in  light  gra- 
dience  or  perspective,  Chinesei,  .  ,  .. 

films  move  slowly  but  unswerving-  !  doc‘OT  "ho  dl£covers  * 
ly  .  towards  the  unfolding  of  the  £or  Parf°>™"3  a  corneal  traps- 
plot. 

With  little  stylistic  or  plot  in¬ 
ventiveness  from  one.  film  to  the 
...  ~  ■  next,  the  Hong  Kong  product  falls 

(the  film  is  The  Marriage  Cir- ;  neatiy  an(j  humbly  into  three  slots.  I  ap?ear 

cle  )  subsequently  looks  for  her;, - . - - . ;  kudos. 

Virtues  i  ;  In  what  is  a  rare  and  gracious 

piece  of  didacticism.  the  natural 


bedroom  door  meaningfully  being 
opened  or  closed — such  trifles 
were  once  enough  to  make  their 
points.  When  Lubitsch  had  Mi¬ 
riam  Hopkins,  bored  playing  h 
game  of  checkers  with  Maurice 
Chevalier  (in  “ The  Smiling  Lieu¬ 
tenant ”),  suddenly  throw  tlie 
checkerboard  on  the  bed.  the 
point  was  succinctly  made.  When 
Monte  Blue,  drew  Marie  Prevost’s 
scarf  closer  around  her  in  the  chill 
night  air  during  their  garden  ren¬ 
dezvous,  she  contemptuously' flings 
it  off  because  she  is  warm,  not  cold 
— and  another  point  has  been 
made.  And  when  Florence  Vidor 


l  |  of  his  concubine’s  children,  the 
,  '  boy  runs  away.  •  He  is  given  shef- 
'  '  ter  by  a  kindly  wife  of  a  research 
i  physician.  The  boy  is  trained  in 
i  medicine  and.  in  turn,  becomes 


|  plant.  On  the  very  day  when  his 
!  colleagues  <ir.e  to  bestow  on  him 
i  the  highest '  laurels,  of  their  pro- 
|  fession,  the  hero’s  three  “Mothers’* 
to  claim  a  share  cf  his 


ACLU  Opines  On 
Tree  Speech’ 

•  United  States  Supreme  Court 
.  continues  to  dpek  the  main  issue 
concerning  motion  picture  censor¬ 
ship,  i.e.,  whether  or  not  the  basic 
principle  of  prior  censorship  is  in 
violation  of  constitutional  free 
speech.  This  Is  noteq  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  its 
.  year-end  review.  . 

Instead,  comments  ACLU,  the 
-nation’s  highest  tribunal  continued 
to  confine  its  verdicts,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  publishing  field,  to  the 
individual  merits  of  each  film  blue- 
pencil  case  “on  the  basis  *of  a  nar¬ 
row  definition  of  obscenity.” 

No  surprise  to  the  trade  Is  the 
ACLU  finding  'that  Brigitte  Ba lt- 
dot’s  “And  God  Created  Woman” 
gave  city  officials  across  the  coun¬ 
try  their  biggest  migraine  since 
Warners’  “Baby  Doll.” 

The  ACLU  report  does  little 
more  than  reprise  censorship  cases 
of  the  year  (the  period  covered  is 
July  1,  1957,  to  June  30,  1958,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  publication,  al¬ 
though  some  actions  mentioned  ac¬ 
tually  were  subsequent  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  date). 

Underlined  is  the  continuing  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Chicago  city  police 
censor  ,  panel  which,  among  other 
things,  saw  to  it  that  “Desire  Un¬ 
der  the  Elms”  could  be-  viewed 
.  only  by  persons  of  21  and  over 
despite  Production  Code  approval. 


husband  (Monte)  in  the  garden, 
her  slipper  catches  in  the  scarf  as 
it  scuds  across  the  grass  in  a  rip¬ 
pling  wind  and,  since”  it  is  a  scarf 
of  the  sheerest  crepe-de-chine,  she 
does  not  notice  it  and  continues  to 
search  for  her  errant,  spouse  with 
the  silent  evidence  of  his  marital 
defection  carried  along  by  her. 
This  kind  of  movie  eloquence  (tlie 
cinematic  equivalent  of  the  Wild- 
ean  epigram)  has  long  since  been 
forgotten,  this  gossamer  stuff  of 
which  screen  sophistication .  once 
was  made. 

Purely,  it  Is .  not  sophistication 
tor  revel  in  bosoms  and  behinds — 
and  how  far,  in  the  last  analysis, 
can  you  go  on  the  screen,  with  all 
its  .  taboos?  If  the  current,  vogue 
for  a  literal  rendering  of  sex  via 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


I  mother  states  before  -  the  assem- 
|  blage  that  in  order  to  merit  the 
i  title  of  “real”  mother,  a  wonian 
:  must:  bear,  care  for  and  .teach  her 
;  child.  She  Waives  her  claim  to 
•  her  son  as  her  funefon  was  only 
.  biological;  the  boy’s  first  adoptive 


The  “Over  the  Hills  and  to  the  j 
Poorhouse”  approach,  in  such  films  ; 
as:  “Hard  Won  Love  and  Justice,” 

“Our  Doctor’s  Mother,”  “Real 
Love,”  “Shadow’s  of  Flowers  and  • 

Death,”  and  “The  Unlucky  Song  | 

Girl,”  drive  with  unremitting  force  1 

to  depict  the  suffering  of  the  in-  1  -  .  ,  .  .  .  -  . 

nocent  at  the  hands  of  the  un-  j  mother  mere.y  cared  for  him  and 
conscienably  amoral  and  immoral.  ;  f.°.  ^  but  Partiady qualified:  The 
These  films  delight  in  portraying  i  third  motner,  on  the  OLher  hand, 
in  painful  detail,  the  social  evils  '  ^  the_  most  deserving  as  it  was 
which  the  Chinese  associate  with  she  who  performed  tne  most  im- 
the  well-springs  of  injustice.  i  portant  function  by  teaching  the. 

Gambling,  lechers’,  disrespect  for  :  boy  and  guiding  him  lmo  a  hie 
elders,  desertion  of  a  mate,  pros-  of  humanitarian  service 

titution,  cowardice  and  avarice  take  I  j _ No  Smooching _ [ 

their  toll  in  human  suffering  and  t  kissing  is  ever  shown,  nor 

are-  properly  punished.  The  vie-  j  s^Tis  rajSed  or  knees  petted;  the 


tiins  of  man’s  inhumanity  turn 
grey,  eventually  stoop  with  age  but 


SHIRLEY  MacLAINE 


secondary  comic  figures  take  their 
prattfalls,  doors  are  slammed  and 
windows  broken:  potential  fathers-  ’ 
in-law  cbnsume  large  quantities  of  ' 
“3-star  Hennessy”  to  drown  con¬ 
vention  in  the  face  of  their  de¬ 
termined  offspring.  Late  model 
convertibles  glitter  on  the  boule¬ 
vards  against  a  background  of 
sampans;  disguised  young  men 
sneak  into  women’s  college  dormi¬ 
tories  causing  Dean  Prude  to  shud¬ 
der  and  faint;  jealous  husbands 
and  suspicious  wives  energetically 
dart  out  from  closets  breaking  into 
song,  high-pitched,  nasal  commen¬ 
taries  on  life,  love  and  nature.  The 
inevitable  happy  ending  is  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  cast  queuing  on  the 
imaginary  apron  of  the  screen, 
blissful  in  renewed  social  solidar¬ 
ity  while  Benny  Goodman’s  rendi¬ 
tion  cf  “Deep  Purple”  crashes  in 
crescendo. 

The  viewer  will  find  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  male  and  female  magicians 
in  Chinese  films  a  source  of  some 
interest.  No  mere  prestidigitators 
these  Chinese  conjurers.  In  “The 
Emperor  Came  to  the  South,” 
“The  Magic  Knife,”  “Blood  Roots,’* 
and  “The  War  Lord,”  adventure, 
the  internecine  manipulations  of 
a  unwieldy  bureaucracy  mingle 
with  the  enchantment  of  human 
transformations,  rivers  welling 
from  saucepans,  sudden  disap¬ 
pearances  and  bewitched  women 
of  overwhelming  beauty  doing  the 
bidding  of  the  sorcerer. 

In  itone^of  the  Chinese  films  IS 
there  an  attempt  to  develop  “sus¬ 
pense.”  The  view’er  has  no  trick 
endings  to  expect.  The  viewer 
knows  all  along  What  will  happen 
to  whom  and  why — he  dobs  not 
have  to  be  titilated  into  varying 
degrees  of  uncertainty  regarding 
the°  ending. 
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I  Remembrance  of  Things  Past 

,  By  ARTHUR  RQBER  =■■ 

Waves  of  sound  flooded  the  rowdy  little  room  as  shrill 
high-pitched  voices,  lubricated  by  liquor,  broke  against 
the  brassy  blasts  of  music  which  peppered  the  eardrums 
in  what  seemed  like  an  unremitting  attempt  to  shatter 
.them  once  and  for  all. 

'  Suddenly  the  voices  were  stilled.  The  music,  too, 
softened  and  went  .limp.  Necks  craned,  awed  whispers, 
were  relayed  from  table  to  table,  and  people  openly  gaped 
at  the  young  movie  star  who  stood  framed  in  the  doorway, 
a  smile  frozen  on  his  face.  , 

Russel  Sherwin  allowed  himself  and  his  fine  chiseled 
features,  his  dark  touseled  hair.  Ills  strong  broad  should¬ 
ers  to  be  passed  like  a  football  from  two  men  in  dinner 
clothes  (although  he  knew  there  was  some  subtle  distinc¬ 
tion  in  their  rank,  they  were  both  headwaiters  to  him) 
to  their  superior,  a  third  man  in  dinner  clothes,  yhe 
latter  unveiled  his  teeth  in  a  swift,  fleeting  smile, 
elaborately  waved  Sherwin  and  his  three  friends  to  a 
table  facing  the  orchestra. 

Russel  and  the  thin,  palefaced  man  in  silverrimmed 
spectacles  helped  the  two  extremely  self-conscious  girls 
out  of  their  wraps.  (One  looked  slowly  about,  proud  of 
her  prize,  thei  other  studied  the  white  tablecloth,  em¬ 
barrassed  at  the  attention.)  There  was  the  usual  inde¬ 
cision  over  the  order.  As  Russel  struggled  with  the 
various  items  on  the  menu,  hnangling  the  French  in  an 
endeavor  to  translate  it  into  something  intelligible,  an¬ 
other  man  in  dinner  clothes  came  to  the  table. 

"Good-evening,  Mr.  Sherwin/’  he  said,  extending  his 
hand.  “I’m  glad  to  see  you  here.  If  there’s  anything  you 
want,  anything  I  can  do  for  you*  just  let  me  know.” 
Russel’s  smile,  slill  pinned  to  his  face,  remained  un¬ 
changed.  “I’m  Freemont  Wilson,”  said  the  man.  Then 
glancing  around  the  room,  he  added  “I  own  this  place.” 

“Oh.  Oh,  yes.”  The  movie  star  turned  on  the  full 
effulgence  of  his  smile  as  he  pumped  Wilson’s  hand. 
“I  heard  a  lot  about  yea.  Newspapers  and  columns.” 

J _ Tlie  Works _ [ 

A  photographer  appeared,  brushed  the  women  and  the 
thin  man  out  of  camera  range  with  his  haijd,  and  called v 
out  to  Sherwin  who  looked  over  in  time  to  hurl  his  smile 
at  the  white  cf  the  flashlight  bulb.  Wilson 

again  thankedpShenvin  and  turned  away  to  whisper  to 
an  assistant  hurried  elf  toward  the  bandleader. 

“Freemont  Wilson,  owner  of  The  Nest,”  said  the  thin 
man,  his  bespectacled  eyes  trailing  the  man.  “I  pictured 
him  a  thinner  fella.” 

“Well,  Buck.”  The  older  cf  the  two  girls  gazed  ad¬ 
miringly  at  the  -mavis  s>r  and  shook  her  head.  “Who’da 
believed  it?  Why,  h  seems  like  yesterday  when  you  used 
t  call  at  the  house  to  take  Bess  out — ” 

“All  right,  all  right,  Hannah,”  said  the  other  girl 
sharply.  “You  went  all  over  that  territory  before.  Now 
drop  it.”  She  turned  to  Sherwin  who  moved  his  tilted 
profile  slightly,  and  said  apologetically,  “It  was  Hannah’s 
idea,  phoning  you  at  the  hotel.  She  saw  that  interview 
in  Monday’s  paper.  That's  how  she-—” 

“It’s  all  right,  Bess”  the  film  star  said  magnanimously. 
*‘Boy,  I  just  can  see  them  back  home,  their  eyes  popping 
out  when  you  tell  them  about  this.  About  being  with 
me  at  The  Nest,  I  mean.”  His  smile  expanded  and  then 
suddenly  vanished.  “My  brother  still  works  at  Randall’s?” 
he  asked. 

“Yeah,”  said  Hannah.  “Old  man  Randall  wouldn’t  fire 
him.  He’s  proud  of  Ben,  points  him  out  to  everybody 
who  comes  into  the  store.  ‘That’s  Russel  Sherwin’s 
brother/  he  says.  Randall  wouldn’t  let  him  go  no  matter 
how  many  times  Ben — ” 

The  embarrassed  girl,  the  one  called  Bess,  tried  again 
to  explain.  “I  told  Hannah  and  Joe  I  didn’t  want  to 
bother  you.  I  told  them  you  must  have  a  million  things 
on  your  mind — ”  ^ 

J _ The  Commercial  | 

Russel  wasn’t  listening  to  her.  At  the  mention  ,  of  his 
name  over  the  night  club  microphone,  he  whipped  out  a 
comb  from  his  inside  pocket,  ran  it  swiftly  through  his 
hair,  tugged  at  his  collar  and  adjusted  his  tie.  The' 
smile,  for  a  quick  moment  lost,  now  reappeared,. 

" — Hollywood’s  good  little  bad  boy /’  the  metallic  voice 
announced,  “ that  killer-diller  of  pictures  who  steals  hearts 
as  well  as  scenes,  that  fugitive  from  Hollywood’s  gold 
mine — ” 

Bess  shifted  her  gaze  from  her  sister’s  faee  and  its  rapt 
expression,  to  her  brother-in-law:  “I  don’t  get  it//  Joe 
said  critically,  surveying  the  room.  “What’s  all-  the  fuss 
about?  This  place  is  just  like  any  other  joint.  Maybe 
more  so.'  Must  be  the  celebrities — that’s  What'-pulIS  ’em 
In.”  *;  *  -  ’ 

“Quiet/  Joe!”  admonished  Hannah.  - 

“He’s  here  with  us  tonight,  folks;  continued  the  band-: 
leader,  “ and  maybe  if  we  give  Russ  it  nice  big  hand / 
maybe  he’ll  stand  up  and  take  a  bow .  How  about  it 
Russ?’’ 

He  was  on  his  feet  before  the  announcer  had  finished, 
before  the  downpour  of  applause  showered  on  his  ears. 
Bess  studied  him  closely,  noticing  his  practised  bow,  the 
slow  swivel  of  his  head,  the  meaningful  glance  around 
the  room  as  he  bestowed  a  small  but  equal  portion  of 
dental  charm  on  the  eager  upturned  faces. 

It  was  hard  for .  her  to  reconcile  this  lacquered  young 
man,  so  perfectly  poised,  so  sleekly  groomed,  with  the 
boy  she  used  to  know  back  home.  He  was  sloppy  and 
careless  then,  wearing  the  same  stained  suit  day  after 
day  and  only,  on  Saturday  nights,  when  he  took  her  to 
the  dance,  did  he  make  a  genuine  effort  to  look  present- 
.able.  Buck  smiled  a  good  deal  in  those  days,  too,  but 
there  was  something  ;to  smile  about  then,  a  joke  be  had 
made — half-apologetically,  or  something  they  had  seen 
which  amused  them  both. 

What  she  couldn’t  understand-  was  this  grim  Resolve 
to  keep  his  teeth  hared  in  a  perjfetual  smile.  What  made 
him  do  it?  she  wondered. .  Wasn’t  it  a  tremendous  effort? 
Couldn't  he  feel  a  strain  oh  the  facial  muscles?  She  found 
herself  forcing  her  features  Into  jl  smile  to  test  the 
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effect,  and  promptly  erased  the.  grimace  when,  she  caught. 
Joe’s  eye  Spearing  her  in  bewilderment. 

“Look,  Buck— fans!”  Her  sister’s  voice  broke  into  her 
consciousness,  scattering  her  thoughts.  Several  girls  came 
timidly  forward,  extending  slips,  menus  and  pencils,  and 
giggling  nervously. 

Bess  marveled  at  the  facility  with  which  he  siphoned 
out  charm. 

“I  bet  they  must  be  thrilled  through  and  through,” 
commented  Hannah  when  they  had  finally  captured 
Russel’s  attention.  !T  bet  they  never  expected  to  see 
you  here  in  person.” 

“That’s  something  for  their  memory  books,  all  right,” 
boasted  Joe. 

'  “And  the  way  they  begged  you  for  your  autograph!” 
Hannah  chuckled  loudly.  “Seems  to  me  they’d  rather 
have  that  tjian— well,  than  .money.” 

“Gonna  be  worth  more  than  money  some  day,”  propli¬ 
esized  Joe,  He  removed  his  glasses,  wiped  the  lenses 
with  his  napkin  and  donned  them  again.  His  eyes,  slits 
when  undressed,  became  ovals  once  more.  “You  know 
something,'  Bess,”  he  said,  waving  bis  finger  at  her.  “Those 
letters  from  Buck  you  have  back  home,  I  wouldn’t  lose 
them  ,  if  I  was  in  your  shoes.  No,  sir!  Gonna  be  pretty 
valuable  some  day.”  * 

[  Hie  Scrapbook  ] . 

“I  keep  telling  her  to.  start  a  Buck  Sherwin  scrapbook,” 
said  Hannah  to  the  actor.  “I’d  start  it  off  with  your  letters 
and  then  I’d  paste  in  any  pictures  of  you  or  stories  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Mighty  nice  thing  to  have 
around  the  house  when  the  neighbors  drop  in  to  visit.” 
She  turned  to  her  sister.  “Yon  gota  lotta  snaps  of  Buck 
around  the  house.  I’d  paste  them  in  too  if  I  was  you.” 

“Look,  Buck.”  Bess  knew  she  was  blushing  and  avoided 
his  eyes.  “I  told  Hannah  I  didn’t—” 

“How’d  you  like  to  have  a  brand  new  picture  of  me 
for  that  collection?”  he  interrupted.  “Soon’s  I  get  back 
to  the  Coast  I’ll  send  you  one,  the  latest.  And  I’ll  sign 
it  myself,  too.  No  press-department  signature  for  you. 
Not  you,  Bess.” 

He  learned  forward  to  take  her  hand.  “There  it  goes 
again,”  she  said  to  herself.  “Faucet  charm.” 

“Buck.”  Bess  took  a  deep  breath  before  she  asked  it. 
“Don’t  you  get  tired  «of  it— the  smile  I  mean?  Aren’t 
there  times  you’d  like  to  tell  them  not  to  annoy  you,  you'd 
like  to  eat  quietly,  you  want  to  talk  to  your  friends?  There 
must  be  times  yc^i  want  to  tell  them  to  get  the  hell  away 
from  you”  She  heard  her  own  voice  rising. 

“What  kind  of  talk  is  that?”  snapped  Joe,  scowling  his  . 
disapproval  from  behind  his  silver-rimmed  glasses. 

“Pay  no  attention  to  her,  Buck,”  Hannah  s<iid  quickly. 
Before  Sherwin  could  summon  a  fitting  reply,  'the  waiters 
were  at  their  table,  exchanging  plates,  transferring  food, 
and  fluttering  over  them  like  a  flock  of  agitated  pigeons. 

Hannah  and  Joe/to  make  up  for  Bess’  tactlessness,  plied 
Sherwin  with  questions.  “What’s  Hollywood  really  like?” 
they  wanted,  to  know.  “Is  it  true  what  they  say  about  you 
never,  can  save  money  there?”  And  in  between  mouthfuls: 
“Is  Kim  Novak  the  same  off  screen  the  way  she  is  on 
screen?” 

Bess  made  an  effort  to  eat,  but  it  was  useless.  Her 
mind  tried  desperately,  to  cling  to  a  picture  of  a  shy, 
clumsy  youth  she  knew  so  well  and  liked  so  much  only 
a  few  brief  years  ago;  this  newly  polished,  highly  glisten- 
-  ing  young  man  sitting  beside  her,  prattling  foolish  answers 
to  ridiculous  questions,  telling  of  fabulous  characters 
in  an  unreal  world/  was  shading  that  mental  picture  so 
that  its  outlines  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer. 

When  that  long,  dreadful  evening  was  finally  over,  he 
had  managed  to  blot  out  forever  all  remembrance  of 
things  past. 


THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  SOME  LAWS’ 


■  By  BENNETT  CERF  - 


The  Society  for  Purifying  the  Atmosphere  in  the  World 
of  Art  and  Entertainment  is  urging  Congress  to  pass 
four  laws  in  its  next  session.  s 

Law  No.  1:' Beginning  immediately,  all  film  compa¬ 
nies  and  independent  producers 
MUST  pay  the  prices  announced  by 
their  publicistsL  for  all  story  buys.  If 
an  author  can  prove  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  only  $7.98  for  a  story  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  studio  release,  was  “ob¬ 
tained,  after  frantic  bidding  by  four 
•other  major  studios,  for  $300,000, 
plus  a  percentage  of  the  profits/’  the 
difference  must  be  deposited  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  welfare  fund  of  the 
| ,  &PAWAE. 

Law  No.  2:  Film  companies  and  in¬ 
dependent  producers,  furthermore, 
henceforth  will  be  required  actually 
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to  produce  all  pictures  announced  by  their  publicity  de¬ 
partments.  (It  is  estimated  that  if  this  law  becomes  ef¬ 
fective,  one  publicity-mad  producer  will  have  to  produce 
267  full-length  pictures  in  the  next  eight  months).  Fine 
for  every  original  announced  and  then  forgotten,  $10,- ' 
000;  for  every  classic  thus  abused,  $20,000.  There  will  be 
an  additional  fine  of  $5,000  if  the  blurb  for  the  mythical 
picture  includes  “Mr*  X  has  submitted  the  script  to 
Greta  .  Garbo,  who  has  expressed  extraordinary  interest 
in  the  project.” 

Law  No.  3:  All  gossip  columnists  must  reveal  within 
24  hours  the  identities  of  personalities  hinted  at  in  blind 
items  like  “What  blonde  film  bombshell  is  chewing  hash¬ 
eesh  like  mad  with  what  millionaire  hoop  manufacturer 
in  a  Far  Rockaway  pad — and  does  her  producer-husband 
care?”  IThe  gossip  columnist  shall'  be  held  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  costs  and  damages  in  ensuing  libel  suits). 
For  every  blind  item  proven  a  figment  of  the  columnist’s 
imagination,  a,  $5, COO  contribution  must  be  made  to  the 
SPAWAE. 


Law  No.  4:  Any  sports  writer  beginning  a  column  in 
the  second  person  (“You  are  Cahvasback  Crumplebaum. 
Last  night,  as  you  heard  the  referee  counting  ‘ten’  over 
your  prostrate  carcass  .  .  .”)  shall  contribute  in  penance 
to  the  SPAWAE  treasury  the  sum  of  $1,000. 

If  these  four  lav;s  are  indeed  enacted,  it  is  believed 
that  before  you  can  say  Swifty  Lazar,  the  Society  for 
Purifying  the  Atmosphere  in  the  World  of  Art. and  En¬ 
tertainment  will  be  richer  than  the  Getty,  Ford,  Rocke¬ 
feller,  and  Gabor  families  combined. 

Vying  with  the  SPAWAE  for  public  favor  is  an  admir¬ 
able  organization*  whose  praises  I  first  heard  sung  by 
playwright-producer  Howard  Lindsay. 

Whenever  Mr.  Lindsay  is  interrupted  in  his  work  by  a 
phone  call,  and  a  syrupy  voice  begins,  “I  am  calling  you 
at  the  suggestion  of  our  mutual  friend.  Judge  Schnickle- 
fritz.  The  Judge  just  knows  you' will  want  to  take  a  table 
(it’s  only  $600  for  a  banquet  .  .  .  /’  Lindsay  interrupts, 
“But,  my  dear  fellow,,  haven’t  you  HEARD?  I’ve  just  been 
elected  vice  president  of  the  Anti-Solicitation-by-Tele- 
phone  Association.”  Then,  cheered  and  inspired  beyond 
reckoning,  he  slams  up  the  receiver  and  rejoins  Russel 
Crouse  at  the  community  typewriter.. 


A  Pitch  For  Culture 


Author-Lawyer’s  14-Point  Program  For 
Practicing  7  Lively  Arts 


By  MORRIS  L.  ERNST 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  people  make  what  they 
call  “resolutions.”  What  they  are  really  doing  is  editing 
their  dreams  and  ambitions..  Since  only  old  men  have 
ever  written  Utopias  because  they  alone  know  that  dreams 
are  potent  makers  of  history,  I 
thought  I  would  put  down  very  brief¬ 
ly  a  few  of  my  dreams/  all  easily 
attainable,  to  help  the  culture  of  the  • 
people  of  our  Republic:  .  •*  * 

•  *  1.-  A  half  century'  ago  we  decided 
•that  no  railroad  could  own  a  coal 
mine  and  we  now'  won’t  let  a  rail¬ 
road  own  an:  airline.  -/Let's  divorce 
the  radio  networks-  from  the  televi¬ 
sion  networks..  Any  .One  but  the 
present  owners  can  make,  real  money 
out  of  radio.'  The  present  owners 
cannot  do  so  because  the  top  .man¬ 
agement  looks  across  the  halt  at  tele¬ 
vision  and  says:  “There  is  the  field  of  gold.”  Just  look 
at  radio  personnel  turnover.  -  - 

2.  Why  shouldn’t  wo  abolish  all  tariffs  on  First  Amend¬ 
ment  material— books,  movies,  etc. 

3.  Can’t  we  break  up  the  big  museums  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  centres  so  that  with  many  branch  museums  artistic 
\vealth  can  circulate  into  the  local  areas  which  comprise 
each  big  city.  The  big  museums,  mPreover,  might  ride 
circuit  with  their  art  to  the  towns  presently  starved. 

4.  We  should  prepare  at  once  for  the  evil  day  when 
Russia  joins  the  Copyright  Convention  since,  under  that 
odd  document,  Russia  may  join  to  prevent  the  publication, 
for  seven  years,  of  its  technical  books  in  English  in  our 
land.  *’• 

5*  With  very  little'  persuasion  the  censoriouf  groups, 
which  are  mainly  Rojhan  Catholic,  may  shift  their  censor 
.  activities  from  a  pegaHveicLan  affirmatiye  approach/  We 
.  should  help  them  shift  so  fhat.they  will  tell  peopie  what 
to  see,  to  read,  and  to.  hear.  .  They.might  enjoy  the  com¬ 
fort  of  affirmation  instead,  of  negation.  J  - 

6.  Let's  hope  that’  Some  Foundation  will  make  studies 


to  find  out  what  casual  relationship,  if  any,  exists  be¬ 
tween  publication  of  obscenity  or  sadism”  and  human  be¬ 
havior. 

7.  Bar  Associations  should  explore  the  practice  of  the 
law  by  lawyers  in  the  offices  of  the  big  talent  agencies  and, 
at  the  same  time,  reexamine  the  position  of  the  Bar  in 
relation  to  lawyers  whose  primary  duty  is  to  act  as  entre¬ 
preneurs  and  agents  for  talent. 

8.  With  Alaska,  oiir  49th  State,  we  have  a  chance  of 

developing  sufficient  e  water  power  to  use  those  vast  for¬ 
ests  to  increase  our  paper  supplies  for  books,  magazines 
and  newspapers.  ;  ” 

9.  Let’s  reduce  the  international  postage  rates  so  as  to  • 
aid  the  spread  of  our  culture.  All  international  mail 

-  should  go  by  air  and  the  subscriber  or  reader  throughout 
the  world  should  only  pay  the  modest  postage  rates  re¬ 
quired  for  transmission  by  boat  and  train. 

10.  Why  shouldn’t  copyrighted  material,  a  form  of 
Governmental  monopoly  grant,  get  the  same  capital 
gains  advantages,  as  are  now  lawful  for  any  useless  gad¬ 
get  patented  under  our  monopoly. patent  law's? 

11“ /Is  there  no  way  of  creating  public  pressure  so  that 
the  prestige  .symbols  of  the  networks  shall  not  be  limited 
to  Jayne  Mansfield’s  dimensions  and  sixshooiers? 

12. '  Since,  the  book  trade,  unlike  any  other  industry, 
consciously  ^helped  abolish  its  retail  outlets  by  supporting 
book  club’s,  can’t  we  use  bur  remaining  8,000  weeklies  as 
cultural  outlets  for  books  in  small  towns? 

13.  Our  tax  law  should  be  reappraised.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  all  entrepreneurs  are  given  high  tax  advantages. 
Sarely  discrimination  against  creative  people— writer, 
painter,  opera  singer,  baseball  player,  etc.— should  be 
abolished. 

14.  There  is  a  myth  in  the  U.S.  that  we  have  1,009' 
dailies  and  5,000  weeklies  because  communities  cannot 
economically  stand  the  cost  ’of  competing  papers.  All 
that  J  ask  on  this  score  is  that  the  misguided  who  sub¬ 
scribe  to  that  myth  should  take  a  look  at  Nantucket  Island 
which  ,  has  two  competing  weekly  papers  serving  a  winter 
population  Of  only  3,500  without  unbearable  economic 
burdens; 'on  readers  or  advertisers/  If  anyone  is  really 
inter.ested>h£  can  there  see'hdw  competition  enriches  the 
market  ptace> ;  -V  .  r 

I,  could;  add  'another.. spore  of  suggestions.  I  am  per- 
suaded;.thal  bur  leadership  in  -the  world  depends  on  what 
we  do  to  encourage  the  creationand  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge.:  :>Creative‘  people  have  .the  best  and  most  dramatic 
lobby '-in  odr  nation, ',/A^y- time  -that  they  want  to  bt 
imaginative  pnd  daring:  flier/  can  lead'  us  to  a  spiritual 
revolution.  MUst  the  otganlzStions-  of  ereative  folk- remain 
impotent?  '  ‘  \  *•  ' 
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CHANGING  BRITISH  SHOW  BIZ 


‘Bottle  It’— Prescription 

For  Marketing  Int’l  Hits 

By  GEORGE  MARTON 

( European  Story  Editor  for  20th  Century-Fox) 

Paris. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  in  Hamburg  there  once  lived 
a  writer  whose  name  was  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  He  was  a  good 
writer  and  his  play,  “Nathan  The  Wise,”  is  still  a  classic. 

Lessing  wrote  a  book  entitled  “Hamburgische  Dramaturgic’’  in  the 
German  original  which,  in  a  free  translation,  could  be  called  “Drama¬ 
turgical  Advice  From  A  Man  In  Hamburg.” 

In  one  of  the  chapters  on  instructions  to  actors,  Lessing  says:  “An 
actor  who  wants  to  portray  a  Turk  on  the  stage  does  not  have  to  be¬ 
have  like  a  Turk  but  like  the  audience  imagines  a  Turk  to  behave.” 

This  maxim  is  not  as  true  today  as  in  Lessing’s  time.  The  difficulty 
today  is  that  audiences  throughout  the  world  do  know  what  a  Turk 
looks  like  and  acts  like.  Remember,  there  is  a  Hilton  Hotel  in  Istan¬ 
bul.  Therefore,  an  actor  who  plays  the  part  of  a  Turk  has  to  be  either 
(a)  a  Turk,  .or  (b)  exactly  like  a  real  Turk.  This  makes  the  operation 
of  an  international  impresario  a  little  difficult. 

If  you  want  to  export  a  play  successfully,  my  advice  is  to  “hottle  it.” 

Namely,  you  take  the  original  cast,  the  original  play  in  the  original 
language  and  present  it  “as  is.”  Or.  you  take  the  original  play,  make  a 
literal  translation,  keep  the  original  background  and,  characters  and 
approximate  as  much  as  possible  the  play  as  performed  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  origin. 

Your  third  possibility  is  to  turn  the  play  into  an  entirely  new  one. 

Get  yourself  a  top-grade  adaptor  and  call  it  a  play  by  the  adaptor, 
based  on  some  obscure  original,  and  transfer  the  background  from 
Marseilles,  France,  to  Peoria,  HI. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  “bottle  it”  process.  If  an  audi¬ 
ence  can  identify  itself  with  the  play  by  looking  at  something  that  re¬ 
sembles  a  real  American  play,  you  are  safe.  Or,  if  you  present  “Irma 
La-  Douce”  or  “La^  Plume  de  Ma  Tante”  or  the  original  cast  of  the 
Theatre  National  Populaire  in  New  York,  you  have  in.  front,  of  you 
something  typically  French;  something  with  which  nobody  in  a  New 
York  audience  can  identify  himself.  If  and  when  that  thorough  non¬ 
identification  is  possible,  you  are  all  right.  Also;  if  you  know  that  you 
are  looking  at  an  exotic  piece  of  nonsense  from  a  different  Continent 
where  no  identification  of  any  kind  is  possible,  you  won’t  have  any 
worries.  '  . 

But  you  are  in  trouble  when  you  do  a  play  or  a  motion  picture  where 
your  audience  does  not  know  exactly  in  what  part  of  the  world  it  takes 
place.  Plays  in  which  some  kind  of  identification  is  possible,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  and  which  do  not  underlined  the  fact  that  the  play’s  action 
is  on  a  different  planet  are  the  most  dangerous.  The  audience  gets  lost 
in  this  no-man’s  land  of  yes  or  no-identification  and  the  play  is  bound 
to  flop. 

Of  course  if  genius  is  at  work — I  am  thinking  of  John  Huston’s 
“Moulin  Rouge” — you  can  forget  all  I’ve  said.  Geniuses  are  the  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule,  / 

Unfortunately,  we  don’t  have  many  geniuses  anywhere.  Perhaps  that 
Is  why  there  are  less  stories  and  plays  sold  by  European  authors  to 
motion  picture  companies  in  Hollywood  and  to  theatres  on  Broadway 
than  before  the  last  war.  The  sum  total  of  monies  paid  to  European 
authors  is  probably  not  less  then  “in  the  best  years.”  This  is  due  to  in¬ 
flationary  prices  for  first-rate  material  and  not  to  the  higher  quantity 
of  material  sold.  It  is  true  that  the  French  picked  up  over  $1,000,000 
for  “Bonjour  Tristesse,”  “That  Certain  Smile.”,  by  Francoise  Sagan, 

“River  Kwai”  and  “The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin”  by  Pierre  Boulle, 

■  “Patate”  by  Marcel  Achard,  and  “The  Roots  of  Heaven”  by  Romain 
.  Gary.  It  is  also  true  that  these  are  prices  for  “blockbusters,”  i.e.  in¬ 
ternationally  very  successful  books  and  plays. 

The  two  most  important  developments  on  the  story  market  are 
these:  First,  no  European  book  or  play  exists  for  practical  purposes 
in  the  conscious  mind  of  an  American  producer  before  an  “American 

version”  becomes  available.  For  instance,  this  means  that  Francoise  _ _ ... _ _ _  ...  ..... 

Sagan  might  sell  2,000,000  copies  of  her  new  book  in  France  and  this  H?vas  taken  up  with  a  vaude  open- 
_  (Continued  on  page  54)  £'  (Cohtinued  on  page  54) 


DECADE'S  SHIFTS 

By  HAROLD  MYERS 

London. 

How  has  the  British  show  busi¬ 
ness  altered  in  the  last  decade? 
The  easiest  way  to  answer  this 
complex  problem  seems  to  this  re? 
porter  to  look  back  on  his  engage¬ 
ment  books  over  the  last  10  years. 
The  changes  that  have  developed, 
many  quietly  and  imperceptibly, 
have  altered  the  entire  pattern. 

Ten  years  ago  West  End  vaude¬ 
ville  was  a  thriving  and  competi¬ 
tive  segment  of  the  show  business 
scene,  with  the  London  Palladium 
and  the  London  Casino  ^bidding 
vigorously  for  international -talent. 

.  Ten  years  ago  television  was 
still  in  the  luxury  class  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  a  long  way  from  be¬ 
coming  the  mass  medium:  The 
BBC  had  the  field  to  itself  and  its 
regular  service,  resumed  in  1946 
after  the  war  was  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy. 

Ten  years  ago  the  British  motion 
picture  industry  was  going  througn 
its  first  major  postwar  crisis,  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  government  squeeze 
on  foreign  currency  which  led'  to 
the  imposition  of  the  ad  valorem 
duty  and  wThich  was  followed  by  a 
45^o  British  quota. 

Ten  years  ago  also  saw  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  night  ciub  and 
cabaret  boom  which  was  to  reach 
its  peak  in  Coronation  year.  .  « 

Ten  years  ago  “Oklahoma!”  and 
“Annie  Get  Your  Gun”  were  set¬ 
ting  the  pattern  for  the  new  type 
of  Broadway  musical  show.  Today, 
“My  Fair  Lady”  and  “Where’s 
Charley?”  are  carrying  on  the  good 
work. 


TV’s  Big  Impact 


How  has  the  situation  changed? 
West  End  vaudeville  today  is  vir¬ 
tually  non-existent.  The  Palladium, 
wrhich  became  the  international 
variety  flagship,  now  features 
Vaude  for  just  a  few  weeks  a  year, 
more  or  less  as  a  stopgap  between 
its  Christmas  pantomime  and  its 
annual  summer  revue.  The  Casino 
bowed  out  of  the  contest  some 
years  before  and  has  now  become 
the  home  of  “Cinerama.”  Occasion¬ 
ally,  and  purely  as  a  fill-in,  there’s 
vaudeville  at  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Looking  back  at  one’s  1948  en¬ 
gagement  book  one  recalls  that 
almost  every  Monday  in  the  year 


In  Washington’s  959  Crystal  Ball: 

B.O.  &  Attendance  Up,  Fewer  Films 


Washington. 

Outlook  for  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry  in  1959,  according  to  Com¬ 
merce  Dept.,  is  more  of  the  1958 
story,  when  theatre  boxoffice  re¬ 
ceipts  rose  to  an  estimated  $1,200,- 
000,000  (compared  to  $1,116,000,- 
000  in  ’57)  and  feature  film  pro¬ 
duction  nosedived. 

Further  increases  in.b.o.  receipts 
are  likely  in  ’59, '  Commerce  Dept, 
believes,  largely  because  of  tax 
break  going  into  effect  Jan.  1. 
Then,  first  $1  of  admission  price, 
regardless  of  total  charge,  is 
federal  tax  exempt. 

Commerce  a  experts  see  no  rea¬ 
son  total  attendance  at  filnr  thea¬ 
tres  will  jump  in  '59. 

Noting  that  feature  film  pro¬ 
duction  fell  from  325  in  ’57  to  225 
in  ’58,  yearend  Government  report 
anticipates  no  significant  reversal 
in  this  trend  in  ’59.  And  this 
means,  report  continued,  neighbor¬ 
hood  houses  and  other  smaller 


the  revenue  of  the  L~.S.  film  indus¬ 
try  .  is  accounted  foi;  by  foreign 
distribution.” 

Commerce  noted  “evidence”  In 
industry  reports  and  statistics  that 
'58  film  theatre,  attendance  topped 
’57  “slightly.”  During  past  three 
years,  report  said,  average  weekly 
attendance  has  been  between  45,- 
000,000  aqd  46,000,000.  But  an 
industry  check  claimed  that  w’eek7 
ly  attendance  attained  68.818,000 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


‘ON  VACATION* 

l— By  GEORGE  JESSEL - 1 


Hollywbod.  • 
Every  actor,  at  some  time  or 
another,  is  called  upon  to  write 
a  column  for  some  columnist  who- 
theatres,  miffed  with  Hollywood  ’  is  on  vacation.  I  find  that  this' 
for  slim  pickings  available  to  them,  i  particular  one  -serves  mb: 
will  keep  on  screening  greater  -.Mr.  Smith  is  oh*  vacation.” 
number  of  foreign  films.  j  This  line  has  a  very\warm  Ameii- 

Foreign  market  for-  Yank  pic- '  can  sound.  ]  -i 

tures  should  continue  strong,  ;  Mr.  Smith — a  typical  and  most 
Government  said.  Earnings  from  familiar  American  name— being  on 
abroad  for  U.S.  companies  are  vacation,  means  he  is  in  good 
estimated  at,  about  $215*000,000  health,  the  people  he  'is  working 
for  ’58  and  -should  hold  „to  about  for  are  sa'.isfied  with  him,  he  has 


same  figure  in  ’59,  report  said. 
It  was  also  almost  identical  in  ’57. 

“U.S:  films,”  report  added,  “con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  preferred  product, 
with  foreign  audiences  throughout 
most  of  the  world  during  1958  and 
dollar  remittances  were  main¬ 
tained  at  a  high  level  .  .  .  Film 


left  everything  oh  his  desk 
order,  there  is  no  .doubt  about  his 
return  to  office  .  .  .  Yes,  the 
Lord’s  in  His  Heaven,  and  all’s 
well! 

Now,  the  average  Mr.  Smith, 
in  the  plumbing  cr  the  hardware 
almost  any  o  her  business— 


Austrians  Good, 

If  ‘Abused/  Fans 

By  EMIL  W.  MAASS 

Vienna. 

A  visiting  showman  attended  a 
performance  in  a  local  film  house. 
Upon  learning  that  the  film  was 
being  held  over,  he  asked  the 
manager  why,  since  the  house  was 
but  little  more  than  half  full. 

“Oh,”  said  the  Viennese  exhibi¬ 
tor,  “I  doubled  the  admission 
price,  so  the  gross  will  be  like 
capacity 

This  is  the  sort  of  story,  dis- 
.  paraging  to  the  local  operators  of 
film  houses,  which  is  enjoyed  lo¬ 
cally.  It  is  one  way  of  emphasizing 
that  Austrians  resent  the  private 
managements  of  the  cinema,  ruled 
by  such  caprices.  What  makes  the 
contrast  here  in  Vienna  is  the 
paternal  regard  shown'  the  ticketr 
buying  public  at  the  state-oper¬ 
ated  opera  and  repertory  theatres. 

State  ,  theatres  see  to  it  that  the 
queues  are  protected  from  rain 
and  open  well  ahead  for  advance 
sale.  • 

Yet  Austrians-are  good  film  fans. 
From  -  Rust,  .a-  village'  on  the 
Neusiedl  Lake  in  -the  Burgenland; 
come  statistics,  shewing  that  ' each 
inhabitant  went  50  times  last  year 
to  the  cinema. 


GREGG  SHERWOOD 


agreements  with  the  United  King- .  from^furniture  to  Elvis  buttery— 
dom,  Italy  and  France  continued  would  throw  all  business  thoughts 
unchanged  throughout  1958  and  aside  as  he  leaves  to  go  fishing, 
the  imDortant  German  market  was  take  it  easy  in  the  mountains,  or 
free  of  restriction  *  loll  around  at  the  seashore  and  let 

“It  is  always  difficult  to  forc-  the  sand  dribble  throng!,  his  fin- 
cast  trends  ip  the  international  Sers,  without  a  care  in  the  world, 
market  for  motion  picture  films.  1  Whether  this  “forgetting  about 
However,  it  would  appear  that  the  everything”  for  two  weeks  is  the 
outlook  for  1959  is-.bright.  Barring  i  kind  cf  vaca  ion  “our”  Mr.  Smith 
unforeseen  difficulties  and  legisla-  is  having,  I  don't. know  ...  I  know 
tive  obstacles  in  foreign  countries,^:  that  people  in  show  business— par- 
foreign  business  for  U.S.  films  and  -/ticularly  the  kind  1  have  been 
remittances  of  film  earnings  from  ;  brought  up  with— never  actually 
abroad  should  continue  to  expand. :  have  had  a  vacation.  .  > 

The  U.S.  film  industry  is  the  most :  If  I  go  on  a  boat  to  Europe,  I 
important  film  producing  industry  :  must  be  prepared  to  get  a  show 
in  the  world  market,  and  the  for-  i  ready  for  the  “Seamen’s  Charity 
eign  market  is  of  great  impor-  j  Concert ...  If  I  get  to  a  place  where 
tanee  to  its  wellbeing  and  eeo- :  there  are  Americans,  where  miy 
nomic  .  health.  It  has  been  esti- ;  face  is  familiar.  I  must'  be  ready- to 
mated  that  approximately  459c  of ;  go  on  at  any  time,  for  some  cause 

.  ■■■  —  ■  - 1  or  other  .  .  ..  If  it  is  not  that.  I 

have  got  to  be  thinking  about  the 
next  speech  or  the  next  television 
appearance — and  there  are  times 
when,  even  if  I  am  swimming  in 
the  ocean,  and  a  good  line  comes 
to  mind,  I  have-  to.  swim  back  to 
shore  and  race  for  my  pad  and 
pencil. 

.  Ldo  hope  that  “our”  Mr.  Smith 
|  can  completely  forget  for  a  little 
i  while  about  television  ...  that 
sweet  dreams  will  occupv  his  sleep 
in  w’hich  Jackie  Gleason,  Milton 
Berle,  quiz  shows  and  spectaculars 
do  not  ’jump  around  his  pillow 
.  .  .  and  that  he  can  rise  in  the 
morning  leisurely  and  walk  in  the 
sunshine  without  wondering  about 
the  operation  of  quiz  shows* ... 
or  whether  the  ^system  of  tv.  rat¬ 
ings  will  continue,  wrhere  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  an  actor  or  an  actress  cr 
an  artist  can  be  killed  completely 
overnight  just  by  someone  making 
a  few’  hundred  telephone  calls  in 
a  nation  of  170,000,000  people. 

I  met  “omr”  Mr.  Smith  only 
once,  and  I  was  very  favorably  im¬ 
pressed.  The  conditions  w’ere  con¬ 
ducive  to  goodwill  and  good  food 
— we  lunched  together  at  the  Hill- 
crest  Country  Club.  And  I  found 
Mr.  Smith  very  literate,  easy  to 
talk  to,  and  much  more  receptive 
to  the  mood  o£  a  veteran  shpwnian 
like  myself  than  most  of  the  news¬ 
paper  writers  who  have  to  do  with 
thq  newest  of  the  arts — television 
— supervised  completed  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business. 

.  Therefore,  .1  wish  Mr.,  Smith 
all  that’s  well,  and  I  hope  that  in 
the  next  decade  you,  may  again 
see  this  byline  by  me,  beginning 
and  ending  with: 

“Mr.  Smith  is  on  vacation 
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Problems  In  the  Uses  of  Titles 
For  Works  in  the  Amusement  Field 


By  SAMUEL  W.  TANNENBAUM 

( Former  President ,  Copyright  Society  of  U.SJL.) 


During  the  past  year;  the  mint- 1 
ter  of  claims  and  lawsuits  in  the 
entertainment  industry  involving 
the  use  of.  titles  (names)  for  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  radio,  television  pro-; 
grams,  musical  compositions,  lit¬ 
erary  and  other  works  equaled  or 
exceeded  those  in  prior  years. 

'If  as  much  thought  and  atten¬ 
tion  which  had  been  given  to  in¬ 
vestigating  the  copyright  status  of 
material  intended  to  be  used  in 
the  entertainment  field,  were  de¬ 
voted  to  a  search  of  the  prior 
uses  of  contemplated  titles,  the 
costs  involved  in  the  settlement 
of  such  claims,  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  advertising  and  publicity 
could  have  been  substantially  re¬ 
duced. 

It  has  become  a  mat'er  of  rou¬ 
tine  for  the  motion  picture  and 
broadcasting  industries  to  institute 
a  search  to  determine  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  copyright '  of  the  work 
before  the  rights  are  purchased, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  real  estate  has  the  con¬ 
veyance  recdrds  examined  before 
he’  parts  with  his  rnGney. 

According  to  the  last  published 
Report  of  the  Register  of  Copy¬ 
rights  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Ju£e  30,  1957:  “Almost  25%  more 
notices  of  use  (of  musical  com- 
pcsi.ions  on  mechanical  instru¬ 
ments)  -  were  recorded,  and  12% 
more  assignments  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  were  recorded  during  fiscal 
1957  than  during  ’  fiscal  1935.” 
"While  this  increase  refers  to  sta¬ 
tutory  copyrighted  material,  it  is 
also  true  with  respect  to  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  other  material. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  television  programs,  popu¬ 
lar  songs  and  paperback  book  edi¬ 
tions  has  added  to  the  perplex¬ 
ity.  Every  channel  is  searched  for 
a  new  title  fcr  fcr  rn  old  title  wilh 
which  the  present  generation  is 
not  familiar. 

Scientific  developments.  Inven¬ 
tions  and  progress  in  the  amuse- 
"  ]d  like  those  in  the  com- 
idustry,  bring  with  them 


be  considered  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  For  a' long  time,, 
many  copyrighted  songs  bore  the 
identical  or  similar  titles.  As  long 
as  the,  words  and  music  were  dif¬ 
ferent,  it  was  claimed  nobody  was 
hurt.  Today,  the  situation  is  quite 
different,  due  to  the  popularity  and 
extensive  use  of  music  for  records, 
in  motion  pictures,  radio  and  tele-, 
vision. 

In  spite  of  the  old  idea  that  a 
song  could  not  be  deemed  to  com¬ 
pete  with  a  movie  or  play,  substan¬ 
tial  sums  are  paid  by  motion  pic¬ 
ture  companies  not  only  for  the 
use  of  the  music  but  also  for  the 
use  of  the  title  of  the  popular 
song.  Such  was  the  case  with 
“Young  at  Heart,”  “Slaughter  on 
Tenth  Avenue,’*  "But  Not  for  Me.” 
Songs  are  becoming  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  movies.  The  pictures, 
'Three  Coins  in  the  Fountain”  and 
“Love  Is  a  Meny  Splendored 
Thing”  are  typical  of  the  use  of- 
the  'same  title  for  the  picture  and 
the  popular  song  used  in  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

There  has  recently  grown  up  a 
close  tie-in  between  the  motion 
picture  industry  and  paperback 
book  publishers.  To  promote  the 
movie  attendance  and  book  sales, 
wire  wall  racks  holding  paperback 
books  upon  which  the  local  movie 
or  television  show  is  based  are  set 
up  in  the  neighborhood  drugstores 
and  bookshops-  This  was  the  case 
the  “Dragnet”  program  cn  NBC-TV. 
with  'The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,” 
“Jane  Eyre,”  “Junior  Miss”:  also 

Just  because  a  play  was  a  flop, 
do  not  think  you  can  safely  use  the 
title  for  your  play,  picture  or 
broadcast,  even  though  the  *plot, 
dialog,  characters  arid  incidents 
are  entirely  dissimilar.  A  verdict 
for  $17,500  was  upheld  by  the  high¬ 
est  court  in  California  in  favor  of 
the  dramatist  against  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  company  which  used. the  same 
title  “Slightly  Scandalous,”  even 
though  the  play,  characters, and  in¬ 
cidents  were  different.  The  play 
was  panned  by  newspapers;  it 


more  intricate  problems  j  closed  after  15  performances  in 


ing  the  availability  of 


Nevertheless,  while  many  of  the 
leading  firms  in  the  amusement 
field  do  takfe  the  precaution  to 
find  out  If  the  contemplated  title 
had  been  previously  used,  many 
frequently  make  the  fatal  error  of 
relying  on  a  cursory  check  in  some 
of  the  current  entertainment  year¬ 
books,  a  few  other  sources,  and  let 
it  go  at  that  In  some  instances, 
np  search  is  made.  They  believe 
that  as  long  as  the  title  had  not 
been  used  .  recen'ly  in  the  same 
area  as  their  particular  operation, 
it  is  safe  to  use.  It  mr.y  just  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  other  sources  they 
failed  to  check  would  have  dis¬ 
closed  the  danger  c 2  appropriating 
the  title. 


Philadelphia .  arid  after  seven  per¬ 
formances  in  New  York;  there  wer* 


no  other  presentations.  The  court 
held  that  the  dramatist  owned  the 
title,  as  it  had  acquired  a  second¬ 
ary  meaning  by  reason  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  publicized  in  three  of  the 
largest  cities  and  production  no¬ 
tices  were  published  in  trade 
papers.  The  small  attendance  was 
held  to  be  important  only  in  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  damages. 


|  How  to  Avoid  Complications 


Confessional  of  a  Bewildered 
Author  of  a  Bestseller 


■  ByEUCKMOLL 


Hollywood. 

I  must  tell  you  at  the  outset 
that  I’m  new  at  this  sort  of  thing. 
The  duties  and  privileges  of  a  best 
selling  author  are  still  novelties 
to  me.  Until  very  recently  I  en¬ 
joyed  the  luxury" of  being  con¬ 
fused  about  almost  everything; 
nobody  wanted  my  opinion  about 
anything,  not  .  even  the  perform¬ 
ance  possibilities  of  certain  horses 
on  which  I’ve  done  considerable 
research. 

Shortly  after  my  book,  “Seidman. 
and  Son,”  appeared  in  the  book¬ 
stalls,  I  was  invited  to  speak  at  lit¬ 
erary  luncheons.  My  conception  of 


How  can  the  expense,  embarass- 
ment  and  annoyance  arising  from 
the  conflicting  use  of  a  title  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum?  -  ...-  ,  - .  .  . 

Check  all  possible  prior  uses  in]*  literary  lunch  could, only  be  an 
the  litetary  and  amusement  field,  [occasion  where  I  might  be  in- 
not  limiting  it  to  the  area  in  which  Kite  d  to  eat  my  own  words.  What 
you  contemplate  your  use  of  the g^talk^  about,  that  was  the  press- 
title. 

By  all  means,  avoid  a  title  which 
had  only  one  or  two  prior  uses, 
especially  if  fairly  recent  Where 
there  are  a  number  of  prior  uses, 
if  there  are  one,  or  possibly  two, 
by  prominent  or  popular  authors, 
or  the  title  covered  a  popular  story, 
hook;  play,  movie,  broadcast  (radio 
and  television)  or  song,  avoid  its 
use. 

Don't  think  of  using  the  title  of 
a  book  published  20  years  ago  un¬ 
til  a  search  disclosed  that  it  had 
not  been  used  recently  for  a  paper¬ 
back  book  or  popular  edition.  The 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  an 
old  play/  motion  picture,  radio  or 
television  program,  or  song.  There 
may  be  recent  revivals  of  the  play, 
reissues  of  an  old  motion  picture, 
or  television  use,  rebroadcasts  of 
radio  or  television  programs  or  old 
songs  which  are  on  popular  records 
in  a  modern  arrangement 

After  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
safe  to  use  the  title,  keep  using'-it 
in  connection  with  your  movie,  ra¬ 


dio,  television  program,  song  or 
other  work.  A  title  not  conflicting 
with  a  prior  one  becomes  your 
property  as  long  as  you  keep  using 
it.  It  thus  becomes  identified  with 
you  and  is  associated  with  your 
motion  picture,  play,  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  program  or  literary  property. 
Once  yon  discontinue  its  use  for  a 
period  of  time,  <he  title  may  be 
freely  used  by  others. 


taxers  In  Hota-Land 


;  Continued  from  page  9  ; 


Title  Misconception 


It  is  a  common  misconception 
that  the  copyright  of  a  book  gives 
the  author  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  use  of  its  title.  This  is  not  sq, 
foi  copyright  protects  only  the 
method  of  expression  and  treat- 1  f1,1 
ment  of  the  plot,!  arid  incidents.  • lale*. 

-  There  are  many  plays,  the  texts  1 
of  which  havq  no  statutory  copy¬ 
right  but  are  held  in  manuscript 
form  under  common  law  copyright. 
Therefore,  don't  think  that  if  yon 
find  no  copyright  -  play  bearing 
your  proposed  title,  you  are  in  the 
clear.  If  the  play  had  an  exten¬ 
sive  run  outside  cf  New  York  or 
even  a  brief  run  cn  Broadway  be¬ 
ware  of  the  use  cf  that  title. 

An  author  can  safely  use  for  his 
book  the  title  of  a  previously  copy¬ 
righted  book,  provided  the  plot, 
incidents  and  characters  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  long  as  the  subsequent 
use  of  the  same  or  similar  title 
would  not  create  in  the  public 
mind  ^  the  belief  that  the  latter 
'  book  is  the  work  of  the  prior  user 
of  the  title.  The  deception  of  the 
public  is  the  test. 

The  tendency  of  the  courts  to-' 
day  is  to  prevent  one  from  earning 
“his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  some¬ 
one  else’s  brow,”  as  a  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  has  recently  said.  The 

-  misappropriation  cf  property 
which  was  acquired  by  another 
person’s  effort,  money  end  “sweat,” 
is  the  basis  of  relief.  The  law  is 
becoming  more  concerned  with 
“commercial  immorality.” 

The  field  of  music  can  no  longer 


caught  the  f snrv  nf  the  newspaper  photographers  and  they  insisted' 
on  photographing  him  without  being  urged  to  do  so  by  the  20th  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  pressagents  pretended  that  they  vere  unaware  of  the 
“Maharaja’s”  identity.  The  next  day  the  phony  ruler’s  picture  was 
displayed  In  most  of  the  New  York  papers,  with  the  notation,  cf  course, 
that  he  ha<$attended  ‘The  Egyptian”  premiere. . 

It  was  then  arranged  to  “tip”  the  City  Desk  cf  the  N.Y.  Times  which 
ran  a  split  page  story  exposing  the  hoax.  Other  papers  also  picked  it 
up.  The  exposure  did  not,  however,  lessen  the  hoaxer.  He  was  tem¬ 
porarily  -in  demand  for  television  appearances  rdhfi  showed  up  on 
various  shows  still  dressed  as  a  Maharaja.  In  the  meanwhile,  “The 
Egyptian”  continued  to  obtain  pings. 

About  a  year  lr.ter— this  time  at  the  premiere  of  “Desiree,”  in  which 
Marlon  Brando  played  Napoleon— spne  Brooklyn  refugee  made  ap¬ 
pearance.  Describing  himself  as  a  bastard  descendent  of  Napoleon, 
garbed  weirdly  and  accompanied  by  a  ‘French-Speaking  family,  he  again 
got  the  lens  treatment,,  along  with  plugs  for  “Desiree.”  A  newspaper 
editor,  however,  recognized  Napoleon’s  “offspring”  as  the  former  phony 
Maharaja  and  the  film  company  was  warned  that  if  it  ever  pulled  the 
stunt  again,  it  would  be  blacklisted  from  the  paper’s  pages.  End  of 


The  Chicken  &  The  Fox 


Sometimes  the  best-conceived  stunts — on  paper,,  at  least— are  never 
executed  because  a  higher-up  turns  “chicken.”  This  occurred,  oddly 
enough,  with  the  aptly  named  “Chicken  Every  Sunday^*  which  was 
playing  at  the  Roxy,  N.Y.  An  imaginative  praiser  conceived  the  idea 
of  having  a  truck  loaded  with  chickens  pass  the  Roxy  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  Accidentally,  cf  course,  trie  truck  would  have  a  mishap  in  front 
of  the  theatre  and  coops,  conveniently  opened,  would  tumble  off  the 
vehicle,  the  aTm  being  to  swamp  the  area  cf -the  Roxy  with  chickens. 
The  purpose,  cf  cource,  was  obvious,  but  the  executive  charged  with 
alloting  the  coin  for  the  stunt  thought  twice  and  ruled  against  it 

Some  stunts  happen  fortuitously  and  pressagents,  although  inno¬ 
cent  are  often  blamed  or  credited — as,  for  example,  when  a  fox  was 
loose  in  New  York  just  as  a  film  company  was  releasing  “The  Prince 
of  Foxes.”  A  pressagent  was  promised  a  bonus  if  he  could  arrange 
such  an  occurence.  One  of  thosr>  rare  cases  of  pure  coincidence  worked 
in  his  favor  and  he  duly  accepted  the  accolades  of  his  superior. 

Luck  and  proper  timing  are  frequently  a  pressagent’s  best  ally. 
Warner  Bros,  corralled  some  nice  space  for  “Damn  Yankees”  when  a 
telegram  signed  by  Gwen  Yerdon,  the  star  of  the  picture,  was  sent 
to  Baseball  Commissioner  Ford  Frick,  the  presidents  of  both  leagues 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  press  box  during  Ihe  World  Series  com¬ 
plaining  that  a  woman  has  never  been  permitted  to  throw  out  the  first 
ball  Some  stories  appeared  that  Miss  Verdon,  who  played  a  she-devil 
in  the  pieture,  was  hexing  the  N.Y.  Yankees. 

Stunts  designed  to  create  goodwill  some  times  have  the  opposite 
effect  A  group  of  newspapermen  were  junketed  to  Little  Creek,  Va^ 
to  witness  the  activities  of  the  Navy’s  frogmen  in  connection  with  a 
picture  titled  “The  Frogmen.”  As  a  demonstration  of  the  unit’s  activi¬ 
ties,  the  Navy  exploded  an  underwater  bomb.  It  went  off  a  little  too 
close  to- the  assembled  newsmen  arid  most  of  the  observers  were  splat¬ 
tered  with  mud.  This  caused  a  Navy  officer,  in  full  hearing  of  the  press, 
to  remark:  “Now  those  s.o.b.  civilians  have  an  idea  what  we  have  to 
go  through.” 


a  supermarket.  I  think  it’s  another 
one  of  the  things  we  can  blame 
on  the  Machine  Age.  The  making 
of  writers  ought  to  be  strictly 
handwork. 


Typed! 


ng  question? 

^1  decided  to  make  a  little  survey 
rtnong  some  close  friends  who 
were  gathered  around  a  fable 
with  me  recently.  I  said  to  them, 
‘What  would  you  be  interested  in 
hearing  me  talk  about — frankly?” ; 
They  said,  “Frankly  nothing.  Shut 
up  and  play  cards.” 

On  my  own,  therefore,  I’ve 
elected  to  answer  a  few  questions 
which  I’ve  been  asked  from  time 
to  time.  For  instance:  How  did. 
I  become  a  writer?  I  find  this  a 
pretty  fascinating  question  myself 
— about'  writers  whose  work  I’ve 
come  to  admire.  It’s  not  an  easy 
question  to  answer.  It  postulates 
a  larger  question — how  does  any¬ 
one  become  anything?  Husband, 
father?  That's  easy.  That’s  the 
cosmic  swindle  in  which  we’re  all 
involved.  But  brain  surgeon,  nu¬ 
clear  physicist,  hairdresser,  psycho¬ 
analyst,  writer — that  gets  more 
complicated.  God,  I’ve  heard  it 
said,  works  in  mysterious  ways  to 
perform  His  wonders.  Sometimes 
the  results  are  even  more  mysteri¬ 
ous  than  the  ways. 

In  any  case,  I  think  for  me  a 
significant  milestone  was  the  time 
when  I  was  nine  years  old,  at  P.  S. 
163  in -The  Bronx,  I  was  given  a 
red,  white  and  blue  pencil  by  my 
teacher.  Miss  Flanagan,  for  writ¬ 
ing  an  essay  entitled  “Why  I  Love 
My  Parents.”  Those  of  you  who 
are  parents  will  rightfully  con¬ 
clude  that  this  was  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Things  have  changed. 
Today  the  essay  would  be  titled, 
Why  I  Detest  My  Parents”  and 
the  prize  would  conceivably  be  a 
red,  white  and  blue  Tflunderbird 
with  raised  foot  pedals  to  keep 
the  nine-year-old  from  cursing  and 
carrying  on  like  Rumpelstiltskin. 

But  in  that  Age  of  Innocence,  a 
red,  white  and  blue  pencil  was 
Eldorado.  It  symbolized  ^11  the 
wealth  and  glory  that  might  be 
mine  if  I  continued  to  win  prizes 
with  my  essays.  I  had  another 
such  experience  some  years  later 
when  I  got  my  first  check  for  a 
stoiy— from  Story  Magazine — for 
$20.  Another  milestone  marking 
the  primrose  path  of  the  successful 
author.  Just  imagine — $20!  Once 
or  twice  a  month!  Just  for  writing 
stories! 

Well,  despite  many  subsequent 
disappointments  and  heartaches,  I 
feel  that  the  symbols  have  not 
played  me  -false.  There’s  nothing 
1  can  think  of  that  J’d  exchange 
for  the  satisfactions  and  rewards 
of  writing  a  bestseller.  Tm  with 
Joe  E.  Lewis  in  this  regard.  I’ve 
been  rich  and  I’ve  been  poor.  And 
rich  is  better. 

But  in  spite  of  having  had  some 
success  as  a  writer,  I  remain  as 
naive  as  any  reader  about  the  en¬ 
tire  business  of  writing  and  writ¬ 
ers.  When  I’ve  finished  reading  a 
book  that  Fve  enjoyed  or  been 
excited  by,  I  find  I’ve  construed  an 
image  of  the  author  behind  it 
Usually  a  rather  romantic  image. 
That’s  why  I  particularly  like  the 
pre-Raphaelite  period.  Those  poets 
had.  the  grace  and  charm  to  look 
like  their  work.  Byron,  Keats, 
Shelley,  Rossetti.  And  one  of  the 
moderns  who  really  belong  back 
there — Rupert  Brooke.  “Breathless 
we  flung  ns  on  the  windy  hill .  . 
You  look  at  Brooke’s  picture  and 
he  really  looks  like .  someone  who 
might  have  flung  himself  breath¬ 
less  on  a  windy  hill.  In  our  time 
so  many  writers  of  exciting  books 
only  look  as  if  they  would  fling 
themselves  breathless  into  the- 
bank  or  the  finance  company  or  a 
bar..  Take  this  Nabokov*  If  he 
had  any  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  he’d  look  like  a  depraved 
Bacchus  with  vine  leaf  hair.  In¬ 
stead  he  looks  like  the  manager  Of 


This  desire  on  the  part  of  read¬ 
ers  to  match  the  story  with  its 
creator  is  fairly  universal.  I  had 
my  first  experience  of  it  when  I 
published  a  piece  many  years  ago 
in  Scribner’s  Magazine.  It  was 
about  an  eight-year-old  boy  who’s 
been  crippled  by  polio  and  his 
friendship  with  a  lady  of  easy  vir¬ 
tue  at  a  mountain  resort  in  the 
Catskills.  A  sort  of  early  model 
Lolita,  in  reverse,  as  I  think  of  it. 
(I’d  like  to  say,  parenthetically, 
that  I'm  amazed  to  hear  Lolita  dis- 
cused  as  a  pornographic  book, 
rather  than  as  a  serious  and  re¬ 
markable  work  on  demonology.  For 
myself,  I’d  certainly  a  deal  rather 
be  locked  in  a  room  Ivith  Dracula 
or  the  Werewolf  of  Paris  than  any 
of  the  12-year-old  girls  I  come 
across  in  the  homes  of  my  friends. 
The  mere  thought  of  getting  into 
bed  with  one  of  them  could  send 
me  screaming  to  an  analyst.) 

‘  Anyway,  about  this  story  of  the 
crippled  boy  and  the  demi- 
mendaine  of  the  Borscht  Belt.  A 
friend  of  my  wife’s  called  her  to 
say  she’d  read  it  and  found  it  very 
touching.  ‘.‘But  I  never  knew,”  she 
said,  “that  your  husband  had  polio 
when  he  was  a  boy..  He  hardly 
limps  at  all.” 

With  this  new  book  I  feel  Fve 
rounded  out  a  rather  eclectic  (I 
hope  that’s  the  right  word)  career 
in  writing.  I’ve  written  short 
stories,  long  stories,  novels,  tele¬ 
vision  shows  and,  just  now,  a 
dramatization  for  the  stage  of 
“Seidman  &  Son.”  And,  of  course, 
the  usual  number  of  letters  ex¬ 
plaining  why  I’ve  had  to  defer  pay¬ 
ment.  And  movies.  I’ve  lived  m 
Hollywood  for  a  dozen  years,  or 
more  and.  I  could  go  on  a  bit  about 
n.y  relationship  with  the  “Indus¬ 
try”  as  it  is  called — rather  repul¬ 
sively,  I  think. 

But  you’ve  probably  heard  it  all 
before.  I  do  intend  to  write  a  mon¬ 
ograph  some  t'me,  however,  on  the 
relationship  of  movies  to  literary 
material. 

_  I 


Story  Conference  Talk 


Out  here  I  quickly  ran  into  a 
nomenclature  that  dazed  me.  First 
of  all  I  heard  from  a  producer  who 
wanted  to  kick  a  story  around  with 
me.  When  I’d  relaxed  with  him  a 
bit,  in  his  office,  he  proDosed  that 
he  bounce  a  few  ideas  .off  my  head. 
(Off  the  top  of  his  head.  Which 
curiouslv  enough  didn’t  come  to  a 
point.  He  was  not  a  stupid  man 
at  all).  From  time  to  time  I’ve 
been  invited  to  goose  up  the 
heroine,  punch  up  the  role  of  the 
hero,  draw  a  bead  on  certain  . 
characters.  I’ve  been  congratulated 
on  licking  a  story  and  once  therrb 
was  great  jubilation  .  because  I’d 
broken  the  back  of  a  story.-  Ac-, 
tually  broken  its  back.  No  one 
ever  seemed  to  worry  that  the 
story  might  be  lame  afterwards, 
or  entirely  paralyzed.  Mysteriously 
they  all  seemed  very  happy  about 
the  whole  tiling — even  the  people 
with  the  money. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  a  word 
about  “Seidman  &  Son.”  I  hope 
you’ve  all  read  the  boric,  I  hope 
you’ve  liked  it.  I*m  very  fond  of 
it  myself.  Fve  never  had  more  fun 
writing  anything.  I  guess  it’s  be¬ 
cause  I’m  fond  of  the  people.  Some 
of  my  best  relatives  are  Jews  and 
I  suppose  that  the  characters  in 
the  book,  in  one  fashion  or  another, 
mirror  my  feelings  about  them. 
From  the  mail  I’ve  received,  I  con¬ 
clude  that  many  people  share  my 
fondness.  Fve  had  letters  from 
people,  Christians;  who  make  me 
feel  that  the  book  has  perhaps 
done  a  mite  to  foster  sympathy 
and  understanding  and  affection, 
rather  than  the  reverse.  But  I 
didn’t  intend  the  book  to  carry  any 
messages  or  propaganda.  Oddly, 
enough  some  Jewish  periodicals 
have  taken  me  to  task  for  not  deal- 
ilng  more  seriously  and  profound¬ 
ly  with  the  subject  of  “The  Jew 
In  America.”  To  all  of  these  I 
must  reply  as  I  did  to  a  critic  in 
the  New  York  Post.  AIM  really 
wanted  to  do  with  this  book  about 
a  garment  manufacturer  and  his 
family,  was  to  make  a  nice  little 
summer  dress  for  $3.95.  Anybody 
who  insists  on  a  literary  two-pants- 
suit,  should  please  leave  me  alone 
and  go  read  Balzac.  Or  Proust. 


January  7,  1959 
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By  ROBERT  J.  LANDRY 


Love  Letter  To  A  Working  Stiff 

By  CARL  FOREMAN 


London. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  I  was 
looking  in  the  windows  of  the 
leather  shop  across  the  street  from 
the  Grand  Hotel,  in  Rome,  and  he 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said,  “Hi,  boss.”  I  turned,  and  it 
was  Cookie,  looking  not  a  day  old¬ 
er  than  he  had  six  years  before, 
when  he  was  setting  the  barn  on 
fire  for  Gary  Cooper  to  run 
through  it  (safely)  during  the  gun- 
fight  sequence  in  “High  Noon.” 
He  was  a  lifelong  and  solid  citizen 
of  Burbank,  California,  and.  here 
he  was,  incongruously  I  thought; 
in  Rome,  of  all  places. 

We  got  to  the^  Excelsior  bar  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  Willis 
Cook  told  me  all  about  it  He’d 
gone  to  Spain  to  do  the  special  ef¬ 
fects  on  “The  Pride  and  the  Pas¬ 
sion,”  liked  Europe,  stayed  on  for 
“Farewell  to  Arms,”  and  now  he 
was  in  no  hurry  to  get  back  to 
Burbank,  at  all. 

It  was  a  pleasant  hour,  bitter¬ 
sweet  in  its  way,  as  we  reminisced 
about  “Champion”  and  “The  Men” 
and  “Cyrano”  and,  of  course, 
“High  Noon”  which  has  special 
memories  for  both  of  us.  Then  I 
had  to  go,  because  I  was  flying 
back  to  London  that  evening.  I’d 
have  loved  to  be  able  to  take  him 
on  “The  Key,”  because  he  was  a 
terrific  special  effects  man,  of  an 
almost  terrifying  expertise,  and 
because  we  were  friends. 

Three  weeks  later,  >  with  produc¬ 
tion  at  an  all-time  high  in  Britain, 
we  found  that  there  wasn’t  a  sin¬ 
gle  effects  man  free  or  available 
for  our  picture.  I  thought  of  Cook¬ 
ie. 


1  Almost  Too  Circumspect  ] 


I  gave  him  a  long  lecture  on 
the  necessity  of  walking  quietly 
and  behaving  modestly,  on  British 
national  pride,  on  all  the  possible 
traps  and  pitfalls.  He  took  me  so 
literally  that  in  the  first  few  weeks 
of  preparation  his  British  co-work-, 
ers  mistook  his  reticence  for  un¬ 
sureness,  and  Carol  Reed  began 
to  look  worried.  I  started  to  wor¬ 
ry  myself.  We  had  two  months  of 
extremely  difficult  location  work 
before  us,  and  if  Cookie  had  lost 
his  grip  we  were  in  trouble. 

“The  Key”  was  a  difficult  story 
to  tell  which  is  what  attracted  me 
to  it. 

I  needn’t  have  worried!.  By  the 
first  day  of  actual  photography, 
he’d  proved  himself,  and  his  Brit¬ 
ish  unit  was  in  love  with  him. 
Explosions,  bombings,  fires  at  sea, 
mines  sinking  ships,  strafings,  ev¬ 
erything  went  off  on  schedule  and 
beautifully.  In  a  country  where 
overtime  isn’t  particularly  liked, 
his  men  would  cheerfully  all  night 
long  to  be  ready  for  us  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  To  Carol,  to  whom 
only  the  impossible  is  interesting. 
Cookie  became  an  abiding  joy. 
He  did  things  to  parts  of  Her 
Majesty's  Navy  that  were  all  but 
unbelievable,  and  returned  the 
ships'  as  good  as  new,  or  almost 
If  you  saw  the  film,  I  think  you’ll 
agree  that  he  did  a  rather  re¬ 
markable  job. 

Working  from  the  Royal  Navy 
Yards  at  Portland  as  a  base,  Carol 
Reed  guided,  in  the  stormy  waters 
of  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  v  Channel,  the  complicate! 
maneuvers  of  a  fleet  of  freighters, 
tugs  and  submarines,  as  they  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  indicated  activities  of 
demolition  and  rescue.  Behind  the 
scenes  was  Cookie  an  all-important 
segment  of  naval  warfare  on  his 
hands,  with  all  of  the  crucial  prob¬ 
lems  of  recreating  the  havoc  of 
war  as  his  responsibility.  It  was, 
.a  demanding  technical  chore,  but, 
as  usual  and  expected.  Cookie 
came  through..  ! 

When  tiie  film  was  finished  he 
didn't  wait  to  say  goodbye.  After 
six  months  of  the  intimacy  that 
a  happy,  well-organized -film  com¬ 
pany  develops,  I  suppose  the  part¬ 
ing  all  round  would  have  been  too 
painful  for  him.  He  left  a  noted: 
“So  long,- boss.  Let. me  know  when 
you’re  ready  for  the  next  one.”  I 
haven’t  seen  him  since. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  you 


can’t  make  movies  without  peo¬ 
ple  like  Cookie,  and  I  don’t  think 
they  get  anywhere  near  the  re¬ 
cognition  they  deserve.  You  find 
them  all  over  the  world,  wherever 
films  are  made.  And  they’re  all 
alike,  somehow,  calm,  professional 
enthusiastic  off-handedly  dedi¬ 
cated.  ‘ 

Hollywood  of  course,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  terribly  fortunate  in 
its  technicians.  What’s  going  to 
happen  to  them,  I  wonder.  Is  the 
industry  going  to  shrink,  cast  them 
off,  let  .them  slip  away  into  tele¬ 
vision  into  what  Mike  Todd  used 
to  call  “civilian”  pursuits?  Or  is 
it  going  to  meet  the  challenge  it 
faces  today,  maintain  its  reservoir 
of  experts  and  build  cadres  for  the 
future?  It  will  be  tragic,  and  not 
just  for  Hollywood  alone,  if  it 
doesn’t. 


An  exploitation  chief  of  a  big 
motion  picture  releasing  organiza¬ 
tion  is  holding  forth  in  a  Manhat¬ 
tan  restaurant.  He  is  saying— “A 
film  theatre  is  a 'retail  shop  which 
is  provided  with  what  it  sells,  its 
lobby  displays,  its  angles,  news¬ 
paper  mats  and  half  or  more  of  its 
advertising  budget  by  the  distribu¬ 
tor.  In  return  for  all  this  service, 
the  exhibitor  complains  that  the 
terms  are  too  high  on  percentage 
and  the  fee  too  much  on  flat  rental 
and  that  the  picture  is  no  good  and 
only  the  popcorn  concession  is 
worthwhile.  An  exhibitor  is  a  lazy 
and  ungrateful  man.” 

The  head  of  a  big, -'circuit  is  in 
a  thoughtful  mood,  after  returning 
from  a  trip  to  Cannes,  or  Miami,  or 
around  the  world.  He  is  saying  how 
tough  it  is.  Producers  are  imbe¬ 
ciles.  They  do  nothing  but  buy 
zebra-striped  limousines  for  stars. 
They  pay  a  million  dollars  for  a 
drawing  room  light  comedian  and 
then  have  him  drag  a  big  Cannon 


On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  across  Spain;  AH  the  money  the 


wonderful  if  Cookie’s  experience 
could  be  duplicated,  multiplied, 
expanded. 

Members  of  the  ministry  and 
educators  in  Britain  and  America, 
and  other  countries  too,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  exchange  posts  for  a  year. 
Why  not  the  same  exchange  in  the 
various  film  industries?  Why  not 
British,  French,  Russian,  Japanese 
technicians,  for  example,  working 
in  Hollywood  on  an  exchange  basis, 
with  American  technicians  helping 
to  make  films  in  Britain,  France, 
Russia  and  Japan?  It  might  be  tbe 
answer  to  so-called  “runaway”,  pro¬ 
duction  which  has  caused  so  much 
real  concern.  By  broadening  the 
horizons  for  technicians  there 
coUld  be  full  employment  every¬ 
where  for  those  best  fitted  in  their 
particular  film  craft.  I  suppose  it’s 
a  day-dream.  I  suppose  it  can’t 
be  done,  but  it  would  be  nice  if 
the  unions  and  the  countries  in¬ 
volved  gave  it  a  try.  Perhaps  they 
will  someday. 

If  the  miracle  can  happen  again 
with  British  production  booming 
and  no  local  special  effects  men 
available  and  v  if  the  Labor  Min¬ 
istry,  Board  of  Trade  and  Bank  of 
England  continue  to  be  as  agree¬ 
able,  I’ll  see  Cookie  again  soon. 
We’ve  got  a  big  one  called  “The 
Guns  of  Navarone”  which  will  re¬ 
quire  the  touch  of  a  master. 

In  the  meantime,  with  Cookie 
going  off  as  he  did,  I  never  did 
have  the  chance  to  thank  him, 
so  I’m  doing  it  now. 


producers*  over-spend  on  -  their 
scripts  and  stars  and  directors,  all 
the  tropical  rainstorms  they  never 
anticipate  and  the  sequences  that 
have  to  be  re-financed  because  the 
first  rubber  whale’s  glass  eye  was 
showing,  are  passed  along  to  the 
theatres.  The  circuit  head  gives  it 
as  his  considered  judgment  that 
features  should  be  twice  as  good 
for  half  the  price. 


The  Federal  Agents 


_ J 

Typical  of  the  divided  heart  of 
cinema  are  the  attitudes  toward 
the .  Dept,  of  Justice.  “Stop,  you’re 
choking  off  our  supply,”  cries  one 
body  of  exhibitors.  “Choke  harder, 
the  thugs  are  breaking  loose,” 
cries  another  group.  Uncle  Sam  is 
either  too  tough,  or  not  tough 
enough.  Conflict  and  contradiction 
constantly  hang  the  jury.  Circuit 
heads  deplore  the  lack  of  new 
faces,  but  their  bookers  won’t  give 
them  dates.  A  big  film  is  one  with 
Sinatra  or  Grant  or  Gable  or 
Brando.  The  decline  of  the  family- 
appeal  picture  is  vocally  lamented 
by .  house  managers  slanding  in 
front  of  a  bigger-than-life  cutout 
of  Bardot  in  a  bikini. 

Nothing  happens  the  way  .  it 
should  happen.  So  shoot  another 
critic!  Remake  Jesse  James.  .Have 
him  an  escaped  psychopathic  killer 
with  a  sweet  smile.  He  pushes  old 
ladies  down  stairs,  then  sobs  when- 
his  mother  loses  her  job  in  the- 
bawdy  house.  The  offbeat  angle  is 
the  ticket.  Jack  the  Ripper  at  The 
Golden  Nugget  Saloon. 

It’s  an  uneasy  marriage,  this 
Shotgun-arranged  union  of  art  and 


economies,  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Legion  of  Decency 
and  Television  lurking  in  the 
foyer.  One  irony  of  the  situation 
is  that  television,  the  rival  me¬ 
dium,  more  and  more  proves  its 
absolute  dependence  upon  filmed 
program  material.  Toward  the  end 
of  1958  all  of  the  Top  10  {Nielsen) 
rated  tv  shows  were  on, celluloid, 
and  the  eight  of' them/were  west¬ 
erns,  a  circumstance/  that  would 
delight  the  late  Tom- Mix.  (In  the 
next  Nielsen;  oiie  live  show  sneaked 
in.) 


Accent  ~cn  Irony 


money  was  carrying  the  fate  of  top 
managements.  One  reaction  to  that 
condition  was  the  big  plot  to  create 
more  geetaring  Elvises,  more  teen¬ 
age  monsters,  more  high  school 
marijuana  -cset  dramatics.  Walt 
Disney  meanwhile  glorified  the  boy 
and  his  dog,,  the  girl  and  her 
squirrel,  the  Federal  ranger  and 
his  pet  deer. _ 


Sins  cf  Daddies 


1 


But  nothing  is  so  commonplace 
in  the  film  industry  today  as  irony. 
Television  is  the  big  enemy  and 
the  big  customer  simultaneously. 
New  films  in  theatres  are  - clob¬ 
bered  by  old  films  in  homes.  Presi¬ 
dents  of  theatre-founded,  theatre- 
oriented  film-producing  companies 
are  calculating  their  next  year’s 
dividends  on  produet  made  20  to 
30  years  ago.  Man,  that’s  irony. 
And  include  in  the  paradox  show¬ 
men  of  the  film  tlieatres-^-though 
otherwise  competitors  of  the  home 
screen — joining  forces  with  the 
broadcasters  to  fight  -tollvision. 

Yet  when  all  is  said,  the  film 
industry  is  not  moribund.  Rather 
it  is  very  muefh  alive  with  fresh 
ideas  and  fresh  slants.  What  is  ex¬ 
piring  before  our  eyes  is  not  the 
art  form.  As  Henry  Hart  of  the 
National  Beard  of  Review  asserts 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,,  the  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  greatest  days  lie  ahead. 
Going  down  the  drain  of  the 
present  transitional  period  are  the 
old  soft  touches.  The  change  started 
with  divorcement,  a  dandy  covei> 
up,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  for 
mediocre  features.  You’ve  only  to 
tune  in  some  of  the  old  releases 
now  showing  on  television  to  reg¬ 
ister  that  point. 

If  1S58  clarified  the  confusion  of 
the  transition  cycle,  this  may  be 
the  sum  of  it:  many  of  the  troubles 
besetting  the  film  industry  are  ex¬ 
terior,  not.  interior.  Government 
I  tampered  with  the  original  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  Put  aside  the  merits. 
The  revolutions  and  the  convul¬ 
sions  of  imposed  reform  were  ex¬ 
terior — pressured.  Television  and 
America’s  new  stay-at-home  com¬ 
plexes  magnified  by  Inflation  are 
also  exterior  to  the  question  of 
film  quality.  So,  in  considerable 
degree,  is  the  shift  of  population 
and  the  new  patterns  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  age.  The  world  in  which 
the  film  exists  is  a  dizzyingly-rapid 
changing  world.  \ 

During  1958  it*was  abundantly 
apparent  that  the  “nervous  hit” 
which  had  cost  much  too  much 
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l  FILMS— TODAY'S  MOST  DYNAMIC  ART 

1  ONLY  SNOBBERY'S  VESTED  INTEREST  IN 

|  OLDER  ARTS  PREVENTS  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

■■ '  A HENRY'  HART  r  'y " 'v 

(Henry  Hart,  formerly  with  Fortune  Magazine, 

Scribners  and  other  book  houses  is  now  Treasurer 
of  the  National  Board  of  Review  and  editor  of  its 
monthly  organ,  “ Films  in  Review”— Ed.) 

Though  it  is  true  practically  everyone  is  now  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  lip  service  to  the  fact  that  the  motion 
picture  is  an  art,  practically  no  one  is  willing  to 
espouse  tjie  further  fact  that  it  is  the  most  dynamic 
art  of  the  20th  century.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  art 
capable  of  sifting,  arranging  and  explicating  the 
new  knowledge  and  experiences  of  this  century. 

What  I  have  just  said,  and.  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
applies  equally  to  a  motion  picture  projected  in 
a  theatre  and  a  motion  picture  telecast  into  the 
home.  And  to  the  three-dimensional  apparitions 
in  fluorescent  gas  that  are  still  to  come — in  a  glass 
tank  on  the  stage  of  a  legitimate  or  film  theatre. 

The  reason  intellectuals,  and  academicians,  are 
unwilling  to  exalt  the  motiop  picture  over  the  other 
arts  is  a  vested  one.  It  is  possible  today  to  get  a 
grant-in-aid,  fellowship,  or  other  subsidy,,  for  a 
year’s  study  of  Chaucer’s  use  of  the  comma;  or  a 
two-year  on-the-spot  investigation  of  pre-adolescent 
dance-rhythms  among  the  Matabele;  or  a  three- 
year  panel  probe  of  the  neuroses  of  Corbusier’s  sur¬ 
faces,  Mark  Tobey’s  truncations;  or  Varese’s  caco¬ 
phony. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  dime  for  serious 
elucidation  of  the  directorial  genius  of  D.  W.  Grif¬ 
fith,  the  psycho-sexual  allure  of  dark  Gable,  the 
camera  magic  of  Gregg  Toland,  the  American  ethos 
a$  instituted  by  Walt  Disney. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  intellectuals  and 


academicians  exalt  the  •  other  arts  above  the  motion 
picture,  and  the  best  of  them  is  genuine  love  of 
the  o'her  arts. 

Venal  or  benign,  however,  the  reasons  are  mere 
rationalization  for  mental  and  cultural  inertia. 

The  prime  fact  of  the  matter  is:  today  the  forms 
of  the  other  arts  are  inadequate  for  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  content  of  an  individual  psyche,  not  to 
mention  society. 

For  example,  let  us  assume  today’s  writers,  paint¬ 
ers  and  poe.s  had  not  quailed  before  the  multipli¬ 
city  of  the  twentieth  century’s  new  knowledge  and 
experience  and  were  capable,  as  Homer,  Michael- 
sngelo  and  Shakespeare  were  in  tfieir  times,  of 
summing  up  the  human  situation.  How  would  their 
utterance  be  brought  to  the  ever  increasingly 
literate  masses  of  mankind? 

Only  the  motion  picture  can  bring  it. 

You  will  say  there  aremo  Homers,  Michaelangelos, 
'  or  Shakespeares  working  in  the  motion  picture. 

That  is  true. 

But  there  will  be. 

Depend  upon  it. 

No  other  art  form  will  enable  them  to  handle  the 
dynamic  influences  on  the  human  being  of  post- 
Marxian  idealism,  post-Freudian  mechanism,  world 
unity,  negative-mass  physics,  moon-residence,  C-plus 
velocities,  “absolute”  ethics,  and  a  new  awe  before 
the  mystery  of  the  universe. 

To  mention  but  a  few  of  the  subjects*  awaiting  the 
Homers,  Michaelangelos  and  Shakespeares  of  the 
future — via  the  motion  picture. 


Back  -  to  -  block  -  booking  talk,  as, 
heard  in  1S58,  is  understandable 
nostalgia.  But  it  will  get  nowhere. 
Today’s  realises  demand  films  able 
to  stand  on  their  own  individual 
quality  and  appeal.  That  goes  Tor 
the  sensationals,  the  fake  documen¬ 
taries,  the  deathhouse  blues  melo¬ 
dramas  as  well  as  the  truly  great 
sagas.  Cone  forever  is  the  era  of 
so  many  numbered  items,  with 
interchangeable,  plots  and  -  titles, 
an  uncritlcized  snowfall  of  hokum. 

Actually  it  can .  be  argued  that 
the  film  industry ’is  surviving  quite 
well  in  transition  despite  all  the 
exterior  pressures.  The  trend  in 
television  itself  makes  the  moral 
that  the  know-how  of  the  film  men 
is  by  and  large  beyond  television’s 
own  matching,  'fifiat  compliment 
has  been  insufficiently  recognized 
amidst  the  gloom  of  Hollywood 
Which  so  “shocked”  Darryl  Zanuck 
when  he  popped  in  on  his  old 
haunts  there  during  the  recent 
holidays. 

Put  the  optimistic  long-pull  pre¬ 
diction  in  slightly  morbid  phras¬ 
ing:  the  film  medium  is  so  great, 
so  convenient,  so  universal  a  me¬ 
dium  that  it  must  rise  from  the  * 
ashes  of  its  own  arson,  and/or 
the  hones  of  its  own  cannibalism. 
Let’s  not  be  afraid  to  use  the 
word — “art.”  That  is  what  sells. 
Not,  cf  course,  artsy-eraftsy  art, 
not  self-conscious,  esoteric  art, 
but  the  magnificent  cinematic  art 
of  story-telling,  still  the  greatest 
export  value  in  entertainment  ever 
invented. 

The  arson  idea  prevailed  during 
1958  because  there  seemed  to  be 
gentlemen  in  the  trade  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  bum  down  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  little  film  situations 
(though  there  was  more  reason  to 
believe  it  was  the  barns  which 
were  the  true  su~e  "umeraries  in* 
the  theatre  count).  The  cannibal¬ 
ism  analogy  relates  to  the  devour¬ 
ing  of  the  library,  rr  cold  stor¬ 
age,  product.  One  veteran  theatre 
operator  offered  a  wry  comment 
on  the  cold  storage  stuff.  He 
thought  most  of  the  oldies  in  the 
vault  tough  turkey.  He  was"  willing 
to  let  television  chew  on  that  fibre 
indefinitely.  His  advice  was  for 
the  distributors  to  selloff  but  keep  * 
the  really  good,  reissuable  fea¬ 
tures  for  future  theatre  Rowings. 

One  thing  remains  crystal  bright: 
story-telling  know-how  will  not  go 
out  of  fashion.  Financial  deal- 
makers  and  corporation  liquidators 
were  getting  the  headlines  in  1958. 
They  were  acute  about  capital 
gains.  But  in  the  end*they  would 
create  nothing  new  after  they  had 
milked  what  had  been  created  long 
ago.  Diligent  search  of  the  archives 
of  Variety  d:scToses  no  reported 
instance  of  a  banker,  a  liquidator, 
a  merger-manager  who  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  directed,  wrote  or  starred 
in  a  successful  motion  picture. 


Iselin’s  Auto-Vision 
Reopens,  IA  .Pickets  Back 

Albany. 

The  reopening  Christmas  (25) 
of  the  Auto-Vision,  in  Westmere— - 
after  a  10-day  pre-holiday  shutdown 
— was  marked  by  the  resumption, 
in  zero  weather,  of  picketing  by 
Projectionists  local  324,  IATSE. 

The  union  has  been  “out”  of  the 
booth  for  several  weeks,  after  ex-  . 
tended  negotiations  for  a  new  con¬ 
tract  "broke  down.  The  local, 
claims  owner  Alan  V.  Iseliii,  re-* 
quested  concessions  which  it  could 
uot  make — “in  effect,  one  man  in 
a  booth.”  „  a 

Troy,  six  miles  from  Alblhy, 
now  has  a  one-man-in-the-booth 
.setup.  Albany  theatres  reportedly 
would  like  to  achieve  it,  but  Local 
324  vows  no  yielding. 
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Fifty-third  f^BdiitTY  Anniversary 


January  7,  1958 


Vet  Exhib  ‘Auditions’  New  1959 Film 
Product,  Predicts  22%  B.O.  Upbeat 


Dallas. 

Product,  being  the.  whole  blood 
and  plasma  of  our  industry,  has 
long  been  called  upon' to  cure  all 
of  the  ills  of.  the  business.  This 
is  as  it  should 
be  with  any 
basic  mer¬ 
chandise  o  f 
any  establish¬ 
ment  which 
operates  the 
sale  of  a  com¬ 
modity. 

But  there  has 
been  an  im¬ 
position.  Prod¬ 
uct,  either 
good  or  bad, 
has  been  ei- 
or  blamed  for 


Bob  O’Donnell 


ther  acclaimed 
maintaining  or  losing  the  public’s 
interest.  We  who  conduct  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution  and  exhibition 
sales  .of  motion  picture  entertain¬ 
ment  iji  theatres  throughout  the 
world,  have  abused  this  easy  way 
out,  perhaps  quite  unconsciously, 
in  our  cj’icst  to  account  for  a  re¬ 
cessive  boxoffice  during  the  past 
half  decade. 

I  was  so  determined  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  releases  that  I  arranged  to 
spend  three  weeks  in  Hollywood 
for  the  sole  purpose  cf  personally 
looking  at  all  of  the  new  product, 
finished  and  in  pre-production  and 
and  current  production.  I  saw  two 
and  three  films  daily  during  this 
period. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing 
startlingly  new  and  revealing  in 
screening  an  incoming  season’s 
product.  It  has  been  done  as  long 
as  I  h^ve  been  in  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  business  but  ther*  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  when  it  is  viewed  with  the 
kind  of  motive  I  had. 

I  felt  the  compulsion  of  learn¬ 
ing  precisely  how  far  we  could 
go  in  relying  on  it  to  retrieve  our 
patrons  who  have  been  straying 
alarmingly  during  the  past  few 
years. 

After  seeing  it  all,  I  am  eager  to 
state  herewith,  unreservedly,  that 
there  has  never  before  been  any¬ 
thing  like,  the  array  of  pictures 
now  produced  and  now  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

We  can  depend  wholly  and  com¬ 
pletely  oh  this  ass.:*  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  year  and  many  more  to 
follow.  There  is  something  magi¬ 
cal  about  these  wonder  films  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  coming  to 
just  at  the  propitious  time  when 
the  lean  years  have  leveled  off. 
They  provide  the  propulsion  need¬ 
ed  to  get  our  new  season  soundly 
into  orbit. 

However,  the  exhibitor  who  is 
industrious  and  has  a  capacity  for 
honest  inventory  will  not  depend 
upon  this  handsome  new  product 
alone.  He  will  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  existing  habit  conditions 
of  the  public  and  utilize  to  utmost 
advantage  the  technical  changes 
and  improvements  that  have  been 
m?de  in  our  industry. 

By  calling  upon  his  Ingenuity  to 
compile  and  put  into  force  a  list 
of  effective  selling  ideas,  we  shall 
see  success  beyond  any  previous 
season  of  what  must  be  called  just 
,  wishful  thinking. 

*  At  the  top  of  the  list  can  easiJv 
be  placed  equipment,  the  new 
screen,  which  may  have  become 
so  well  established  in  our  minds 
that  it  is  overlooked.  It  happens 
to  be  an  item  unmatched  in  power 
and  potential  to  anything  else  in 
the  entertainment  world. 


By  R.  J.  O’DONNELL 

(VJP.  and  GM..  Interstate  Circuit) 
now  so  varied  and^so  austere  will 
continue  to  be  just  that — the  in¬ 
numerable  sports,  basketball,  bowl¬ 
ing,  football,  baseball,  boating, 
water  sports,  etc,,  all  are  in  their 
thriving  heyday.  He  doesn’t  ex¬ 
pect  the  motion  picture  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  of  these.  He  does  know 
that  the  motion  picture  can  hold 
an  affinity  for  even  all  of  these 
devotees  of  the  varied  diversions 
that  cannot  be’  substituted  for  any 
one  of  them.  He  also  knows  that 
this  affinity  can  be  formed  only 
if  he  takes  advantage  of  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  displaying  his  attractions 
with  the  pride,  energy  and  integ¬ 
rity  that  is  so  justly  due  all  of 
the  new  season’s  product. 

The  astute  men  of  every  branch 
of  the  motion  picture  industry 
will  also  concede  that  the  avenues 
of  all  competition  have  their  un¬ 
paved  stretches  which  bring  prob¬ 
lems  and  trouble,  as  witness  the 
sad  plight  of  the  once  dreaded 
voracious  monster.  Television.  To¬ 
day’s  alerted  showman  will,  how¬ 
ever,  know  what  he  has  to  offer 
and  how  to  offer  it  and  will  there¬ 
fore  realize  that  his  share  is  there 
for  the  taking. 

For  factual  evidence  of  new  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  motion  picture 
industry,  the  tax  cut  which  goes 
into  Effect  this  year  will  mark  an 
appreciable  assist  for  .this  and 
forthcoming  years. 

Another  meaningful  and  dramat¬ 
ic  point  is  the  monumental  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  medical  profession 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
motion  picture  theatre.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  showmen  everywhere  have 
played  and  are  playing  a  vastly 
important  role  in  aiding  in  the 
eradication  of  polio  and  several 
other  fearsome  maladies.  These 
have  invariably  kept  people  out  of 
crowds,  thus  affecting  the  theatre. 
The  blight  of  1957-58  was  the 
Asian  Flu  epidemic. 

We  can  only  hope  and  continue 
to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way 
for  the  extermination  of  the  vi¬ 
ruses  along  with  any  others  which 
may  come  to  plague  and  involve 
jso  seriously  the  individual  and,  in 
!  the  long  run,  the  motion  picture 
|  theatre. 

i  To  state  that  1959  looms  so  ex- 
|  citingly  rewarding  for  the  motion 
j  picture  industry  and  promises  to 
|  mark  the  beginning  of  the  ascent 
f  to  the  place  it  so  gallantly  de- 
;  serves  in  the  world  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  may  be  a  repetition  and  a 
reflection  of  words  that  have  been 
expressed  and  heard  before,  hope¬ 
fully  and  perhaps,  at  times,  care¬ 
lessly.  Actually,  this  is  not  so.  It 
can  be  real  and  it  can  be  true  when 
all  cf  the  assets  are  compiled  and 
put  to  work. 

If  all  of  these  assets  are  account¬ 
ed  for,  put  to  use  in  their  proper 
places,  I  predict  here  and  now  that 
1959  will  see  at  least  an  approxi¬ 
mate  22re  increase  over  1958  at 
the  boxoffice. 


Not  Too  Bad: 


-By  JACK  PITMAN  - 

Chicago. 

Chicago  exhibitors  cleared  1958 
in  better  fashion  than  Film  Row 
had  expected.  It  was,  to  be  sure, 
a  ti^ht-rope  proposition  for  mapy 
a  neighborhood  theatre,  but,  thanks 
in  part  to  .  some  .exceptionally 
strong  product,  the  mortality  rate 
i  was  surprisingly  low.  The  year 
■  began  with  171  situations,  and  10 
!  months  later  the  count  was  164. 
i  Condition  of  survivors  ranged  from 
I  poor  to  good,  and  just  to  confound 
j  the  dolorous  decimations  trend,  a 
i  small  nabe  house  went  from ;  a 
wfctk-ender  to  a  full  time  operation. 

All  things  considered,  the  col¬ 
lective  Windy  City  boxoffice  was 
oke  for  the  year  past,  per  tax  col¬ 
lections  (at  39c)  which  at  the  10- 
month  mark  showed  a  yield  of 
$849,529,  compared  to  $860,B52  for 
the  like  ’57  period. 

Just  possibly,  ’58  might  have  im¬ 
proved  on  the  previous  year,  but, 
coupled  with  the  usual  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  slump,  December  uncorked  the 
worst  cold  spell  here  in  seven 
years.  .  Another,  and  purely  eco¬ 
nomic,  woe  was  the  .  prolonged 
walkout,  since  mid-November,  of 
some  20,000  International  Harves¬ 
ter  workers  in  the  atea. 

Prospects  for  1959  appear,  at  the  j 
j  least,  hopefui.  .  For  one  thing,  that 
39c  admission  impost  on  the  first 
90c  (a  millstone  around  exhibitor 
necks  for  10  years)  was  dead  as  of 
Jan.  1.  The  nabes,  with  their 
lower  tariffs,  are  sure  to  benefit, 
though  to  what  extent  remains  to 
be  seen.  Meamvhile,  there’s  talk  i 
j  of  further  legislative  action  ’to  ’ 
:  wipe,  out  the  remaining  levy, 
i  For  another,  tradesters  point  to 
j  improved  Hollywood  product  (and 
I  the  promise  of  continued  artistic 
I  upbeat),  though  against  this  are  the 
;  plans,  at  several  lots,  for  reduced 
{schedules.  The  former  considera- 
j  tion  gratifies  just  about  everyone 
j  in  the  trade  here  but  the  art  houses,  J 
I  who,  generally,  see  improved  do- ! 
■j  mestic  pix  siphoning  off  some  of 
j  the  snob  trade  which  has  bul¬ 
warked  them. 


ARE  YOU  A  GOOD  SHOW  BIZ  WIFE? 


-  By  HAL  KANTER  - 


Hollywood. 

Inasmuch  as  American  periodicals  frequently  oblige  their  readers 
with  self -testing  quizzes  to°  help  establish  their  relationships  with  the 
world,  herewith  is  a  .test  which  may  prove  of  some  value  to  its  readers 
and/or  their  lawyers. 

Take  this  quiz  home  to  your  wife.  (That’s  where  she  should  be.  If 
she  is  not,  take  off  40  points).  In  scoring  your  wife,  give  her  10  points 
for  each  question  she  answers  with  a  "yes.” .  A  "sometimes”  counts 
five  points. 

Before  you  begin,  any  growing  fears  cultivated  during  the  test  peri¬ 
od  should  be  allayed  in  advance  that  a  passing  grade  is  65  and  fur¬ 
ther,  any  wife  who  gets  that  much  is  probably  lying. 

*  *  * 

1.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  husband’s  career? 

2.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  husband’s  business  associates? 

3.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  husband’s  show  business  friends? 

4.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  husband? 

5.  Is  your  husband’s  salary  sufficient  to  meet  your  needs? 

6.  Is  your  husband’s  salary  sufficient  to  meet  his  needs? 

7.  Do  you  allow  your  husband  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  salary  on 

personal  pleasures?  '  .  ' 

8.  When  he  has  a  fight  with  the  boss,  do  you  take  your  husband’s 
side  and  agree  that  he  should  have  had  the  boss’  job  in  the  first 
place? 

.9.  Your  husband  is  the  boss  and  he’s  always  right  and  that's  why 
he’s  the  boss,  right? 

10.  Are  you  glad  you  gave  up  that  secretarial  job? 

11.  Do  you  have  a  shaker  full  of  cold  martinis  waiting  on  the  bar 
for  your  husband  when  he  comes  home  every  night? 

12.  Does  your  husband  come  home  every  night? 

13.  Do  you  defend  your  husharfftl  against  the  children? 

14.  Do  you  listen  to  all  of  his  problems  and  then  know  enough  to 
keep  your  mouth  shut  when  he  asks  for  an  opinion? 

15.  When  he  is  telling  a  story  at  'a  party,  do  you  allow  him  to  finish 
it  without  reminding  him  of  the  parts  he  is  leaving  out? 

16.  Do  you  still  laugh  at  the  stories? 

17.  Do  you  back  up  all  his  lies? 

18.  When  he  insists  on  grabbing  the  check  at  a  restaurant,  do  you 
allow  him  to  do  so  even  though  it  means  cutting  the  kids  down 
to  Iiverwurst  sandwiches  for  lunch  the  rest  of  the  week? 

19. '  Did  you  remember  to  pick  up  his  suit  at  the  cleaner’s? 

20.  Do  you  read  the  trade  papers  so  you  can  talk  shop  with  your 
husband  on  those  nights  when  he  comes  home,  and  doesn’t  "want 
to  talk  shop”? 

21.  Do  you  regard  this  quiz  as  an  invasion  of  privacy  and  feel  that 
you  have  wasted  the  few  minutes  it  has  taken  to  answer  these 
questions? 

Total  your  score. 

If  your  total  is  below  the  passing  mark,  you  have  failed  and,  In  fail¬ 
ing,  have  proved  to  be  a  normal,  happy  wife  of  a  normal,  neurotic 
husband.  ■ 


Censors  Curbed 


!  A  glance  back  also  finds  *58  to 
•  have  been  a  year  of  setbacks  for  ’ 
|  what’s  reputed  to  be  the  c  ountry’s 
,  oldest  film  censorship  setup.  The 
j  courts  reversed  the  .police  bans  on 
j  "Nana”  and  "Mom  and  Dad.”  The 
:  city  backed  down  in  its  judicial 
j  battle  against  "The  Case  of  Dr. 
j  Laurent”  and  finally  granted  the 
!  pie  a  pink  slip  (adults),  while  Para- 

■  mount  doggedly,  pressed  its  case 
;  for  a  full  permit  for  “Desire  Un- 

■  der  the  Elms”  '.withdrawn  after  its 
|  pink-slipped  firstrun  here).  In 


prospect  early  this  year:  a  City 
Council  bill  to  radically  overhaul 
the  censorship  code,  limiting  its 
moral  "protection”  to  juveniles 
only.  It’s  passage  looms  dubious, 
but  the  mere  introduction  of  such  a 
bill  would  have  major  significance 
all  the  same. 

Otherwise,  the  year  past  will  he 
remembered  by  locals  for  the 
aborted  revival  of  the  celebrated 
"Jackson  Park”  anti-truster. 

It  was  the  year  CineMiracIe’s 
"Windjammer”  glided  into  town 
but  never  got  up  enough  boxoffice 
wind  for  its  sails,  and  pulled  out 
for  good  when  it  vacated  the 
Opera  House  in  favor  of  the  Lyric 
Opera  stand. 

The  Oriental,  3,400-seat  deluxer, 
failing  for  the  most  part  to  land  top 
product,  ran  upon  protracted  dol¬ 
drums,  and  even  converted  to  a 
live  showcase  briefly  for  the  Mary 
Martin  concert  tourer.  «  G 


Boffo  Brigitte 


Here,  as  most  everywhere  else  in 
’58,  Brigitte  Bardot  was  boff  b.o., 
and  at  one  point  three  of  her  pix 
were  simultaneous  on  the  Main 
Stem. 

Increasing  number  of  world  pre¬ 
mieres  here  (“Defiant  Ones,” 


|  Up  To  The  Exhibitor  Also  \ 

Also  high  on  the  list  is  the 
attitude  of  the  exhibitor  himself. 
He  has,  in  the  majority,  been 
alerted  to  his  own  needs  and  those 
of  his  industry.  He  is  thus  reveal¬ 
ing  a  new  and  effective  apprecia- 
,  tion  of  his  merchandise;  extra  en¬ 
deavor  in  its  campaigning  and  pre¬ 
sentation  plus  an  aroused  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  appearance 
/  of  his  theatre  itself  and-  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  he  can  utilize  for  the 
^qpmfort  and  desires  of  his  patrons. 

Another  high  and  mighty  nota¬ 
tion  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  now  and  will  continue 
to  be  an  almost  incredible  increase 
in  population — many,  many  more 
people  with  much,  much  more 
leisure  time. 

The  honest  man  will  concede  at 
once  that  the '  competition  that  is' 


"Tunnel  of  Love,”  "I  Want  to 
Live!”  among  them)  reflected  the 
growing  conviction  of  producers 
that  Chi’s  initial  reaction  was  more^ 
representative  ’  than  most  other 
keys.  Stanley  Kramer,  helping 
“Defiant”  kick  off  to  a  new  Roose¬ 
velt  Theatre  record  ($53,000  dehut 
week),  said  the  town  had  been  a 
charm  for  him  whenever  his  pix 
p'reemed  here. 

The  late  Mike  Todd’s  monument, 
"Around  World  in  80  Days,”  finally 
departed  after  a  hard-ticket  run  of 
90  weeks,  in  which  it  racked  up 
(with  a  $3.50  top)  a  whopping 
$2,500,000  gross.  Whispers  in  the 
trade  insisted  it  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  well  into  ’59  had  Todd,  who 
called  Chicago  home,  been  alive. 

The  year  demonstrated  conclu¬ 
sively  -to  downtown  cinemas  that 
Michigan  Ave.  parades  (by  the 
Shrine,  Legion,  etc.)  may  benefit 
merchant  coffers,  but,  as  a  gratis 
divertissement,  only  hurt  firstrun 
biz. 

And  a  suburban  indie,  marking 
its  30th  anni,  rolled  back  admis¬ 
sion  and  concession  prices  to  1928 
for  one  night.  Samples:  adults  35c, 
kids  10c,  with  candy  and  popcorn 
from  a  penny  to  a  nickel.  Biz 
boomed. 


BRAUNER  SEEKS  INTI 
STATUS  FOR  STUDIOS 

Berlin.  ’ 

Artur  Brauner’s  CCC  Film  is 
becoming  Germany’s  most  inter¬ 
national  lot  as  Brauner  is  pitching 
harder  than  ever  for  that  foreign 
market. 

CCC  today  is  Germany’s  most 
active  outfit  and  it  has  attracted  a 
lot ‘of  ex-German  American  direc¬ 
tors  who  find  this  a  still-fertile 
field  in  comparison  to  Hollywood, 
where  the  going  is  rough  and  the- 
scope  more  restricted. 

Robert  Siodmak,  who  has  a  cou-. 
pie  of  top  German  productions  to 
his  credit,  is  directing  for  CCC.  So 
is  Fritz  Lang,  currently  shooting 
"The  Indian  Tomb”  (with  Debra 
Paget  in  the  lead).  Curtis  Bern¬ 
hardt  is  going  to  do  “Grand  Hotel” 
in  early  1959,  and  Gottfried  Rein¬ 
hardt  has 'taken  over  .the.. job  of 
CCC  production  chief  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  will  direct  one  CCC  film  p$r 
year. 

Brauner  is  constantly  on  the 
prowl  for  foreign  star  names  to 
appear  in  his  films.  He’s  hired 
James  Mason  for  two.  Vivien  Leigh 
and  Michel  Morgan  are  being 
talked  to  for  possible  parts,  in 
"Grand  Hotel.” 
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THE  FACE  THAT  LAUNCHED 
A  THOUSAND  QUIPS 

[Or  Why  Was  I  Born?] 

By  HARRY  RUBY 

Hollywood. 

Fellow  tellurians,  if,  as  Mons.  Voltaire  tells  us,  this  is  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds,  it  behooves,  you,  me  and  the  rest  of  us  to  make 
the  best  of  what  we’re  stuck  with— or  face  the  alternative  of  walking 
around  with  a.  couch  strapped  to  our  backs  so  as  to  be  ready  for  con¬ 
sultation  just  in  case  we  happen  to  bump  into  a  psychiatrist.  _ 

Havings  been  blessed  with  the  serenity  to  accept  that  which  I  can¬ 
not  change,  I’ve  got  what  it  takes  to  take  everything  in  stride;  to  meet 
all  unpleasantries  and  minor  disturbances  with  a  shrug  of  resigna¬ 
tion.  Whether  the  remaining  years  of  my  alloted  span  be  two  or  twenty, 
I  aim  to  live  them  without  letting  anything  qnnoy  me;  nothing,  that 
is,  except  people.  '  ,  .  T .  ,  , 

People  are  the  only  ones  I  have  ever  had  trouble  with.  It  all  started 
back  in  my  salad  days  when  I  teamed  up  to  write  some  of  the  nation’s 
songs  with  Bert  Kalmar.  It  was  he  who  nicknamed  me  “Hook  and 
Eyes,”  a  sobriquet  which  not  only  clung  to  me  throughout  my  Tin  Pan 
Alley  days,  but  encouraged  others.  .T 

This,  the  above  quip,  was  followed  by  a  couplet  entitled:  "An  Ode  to 
an  Aquiline  Beak!”  which  appeared  in  F.  P.  A.’s  .widely-read  Conning 
Tower  column  of  those  days:  - 

A  veritable  colossus 
Is  Ruby’s  proboscis. 

Groucho  Marx,  who  -gets  off  a  good  one  now  and  then,  was  irspired 
to  quip :  "Ruby  is  the  only  man  I  know  who  can  smoke  a  cigar  un¬ 
der  a  shower  without  getting  the  cigar  wet.” 

They  were  coming  thick  and  fast.  To  get  away  from  it  all  I  took  off 
for  Hollywood.  There  I  soon  learned  something  I  shall  never  forget: 
The  trouble  with  running  away  from  a  problem  is,  you  take  yourself 
albng,  which  is  the  problem  you’re  trying  to  run  away  from.  I  didn’t 
fare,  any  better  in  Hollywood.  For  my  particular  case,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  Hollywood  and  New  York  was  the^climate. 

The  first  week  I  was.  there,  Bert  Wheeler  came  dashing  into  the 
Brown  Derby  looking  for  me.  He  came  upon  Bugs  Baer  who  was  at 
one  of  the  tables  regaling  his  listeners  with  his  nimble  wit.  Said  Whee¬ 
ler  to  Baer:  “I’m  looking  for  Harry  Ruby.  Have  you  seen  him?”  said  Baer 
to.  Bert  Wheeler :‘The  last  time  I  saw  Ruby  was  on  top  of  a  totem 
poTe  in  Seattle ,  Washington .” 

It  was  in  the  Movie  Mecca  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with 
Alexander  Woollcott.  Throughout  the  dinner  he  kept  looking  at  me. 
Why  does  he  keep  looking  at  me?  I  kept  asking  myself.  I  soon  found 
out.”-  "I  -  _ 


No  Liieullus,  He ' 


“Ruby,”  said  Woollcott,  "You  look  like  a  dishonest  Abe  Lincoln. 

During  a  story  conference  on  “Horsefeathers,”  which  Bert  and  I 
wrote  for.  the. Marx  Bros.,  just  as  I  got  finished  making  a  suggestion 
one  of  the  Marxes  named  Groucho,  quipped:  “Not  to  listen  to  Ruby 
is  a  liberal  education.”  ' 

Back  in  1935,  when  I  was  between  marriages,  I  gave  a  dinner  at  my 
home.  ’If  the!re '  is  anything  I  know  less  about  than  nuclear  fission,  it 
is  ordering  a  dinner.  The  dinner  that  was  set  before  my  guests  is  not 
what  might  be  called  an  abundant  repast:  There  was  a  notable  lack 
of  what  goes  to  make  up  a  dinner — namely,  food. 

After  the  dessert  course  was  over,  such  as  it  was,  the  guests  repaired 
to  the  living  room  where  coffee  and  brandy  was  served  by  the  butler. 
Oscar  Hammerstein  2d  Who,  throughout  the  dinner  had  been  strange¬ 
ly  silent,  looked  up  at  the  butler  and  asked:  “Is  brandy  good  on  an 
empty  stomache?” 

Surely,  I  thought,  there  must  be  some  place  I  can  go  where  I  will 
find  peace  of  mind,  so  I  went  to  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  the  then  spring- 
training  camp  of  the  Washington  Senators.  Meeting  the  great.  Walter 
Johnson  would  make  up  for  all  the  suffering  I’d  had.  I  met  him.  His 
greatness  as  a  pitcher  was  surpassed  only  by  his  gentleness  and  hu¬ 
mility.  The  autographed  picture  he'  gave  me  read  as  follows: 

"To  Harry  Ruby,  who  could  do  anything  on  the  ball  field  except 
go  to  his  left  and  right” 

Sot-I  made  a  sudden-  change  of  plans  and  -headed  for  a  town  in 
Florida  where  the  Red  Sox  were  training.  My  good  friend  Joe  Cro¬ 
nin,  who  occupies  a  niche  in  the  baseball  Hall  of  Fame,  was  the  team’s 
player-manager..  Joe,  the  kind  of  fellow  .who  wouldn’t  hurt  a  fly,  also 
favored  me  with  ap  autographed  photo  of  himself  which  read: 

.  "To  Harry  Ruby:  By  far  "the  best  second  baseman  outside  of  base¬ 
ball” 

Without  even  donning  a  uniform,  I  broke  camp  and  flew  to  New 
'  York,  went  directly  to  the'  Algonquin  and  crashed  the  famous  Round 
Table,  where  the  wits  and  Wags  of  those  glorious  days  were  lunching. 
I  was  hot  in  a  very  talkative  mood  that  day.  Heywood  Broun,  whom 
I  had  known  only  slightly,  looked  over  at  me  and  said:  "Harry,  you’re 
a  man  of  few  words,  aren’t  you?”  Robert  Benchley  answered  for  me. 
He  Said:  "Yes  he  is,  Heywood,  for  which  we  should  all  be  thankful.” 

The  courage  I  inherited  from  my  Dad  in  lieu  of  money,  has  enabled 
me  to  .stand  my  ground  against  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune.  But  they  do  leave  their  mark.  The  beating  I  have  taken  may 
account  for  my  hair  being  prematurely  gray  at  63. 


'80  Days’  $2,264, 000  LA. 

i  in 


Hollywood. 

"Around  the  World  in  80  Days” 
chalked  Up  a  terrific  gross  of  $2,- 
264,000  at  the  close  of  its  104th 
week  or  two  years  on  Friday  (19) 
at  the  Carthay. 

The  Mike  Todd  opus  is  expected 
to  run  until  at-  least  March.  For 
the  first  52  weeks,  the  picture  did 
$1,350,000.  The  second  year’s  to¬ 
tal  was  $906,000. 


Up-Status  for  EyMob 

Los  Angeles. 

William  Evidon,  sales  manager 
of .  Columbia’s  branch  here,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  post  of 
branch  manager  by  Rube  Jackter, 
Col’s  sales  v.p. 

Evidon  suceeds  Norman  Jackter, 
who  recently  was  named  Southern 
California  and  Rocky  Mountain 
vision  manager. 


45th  FOR  'BIRTH  OF  NATION' 


Brother  Wallace  Walthall  Rents 
Print  For  Dallas 

Dallas. 

Dallas  will  put  on  a  celebration 
for  the  45th  anniversary  for  ‘The 
Birth  of  a  Nation,”  the  D.  W.  Grif¬ 
fith  "classic”  about  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

Harold  C.  Novy,  prez  of  Trans- 
Texas  Theatres  has  rented  print 
(presumably  post-1930)  from  Wal¬ 
lace  W.  Walthall  of  Dallas,  who  con¬ 
trols  rights  for  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  Oklahoma.  Walthall,  a 
film  distribution  executive,  here, 
is  a  brother  of  the  late  actor  Henry 
B,  Walthall,  who  was  immortalized 
in  Dixie  as  “the  Littie  Colonel’ 
hero  of  the  picture  and  the  Elan^] 

Novy  plans  to  roll  Jan,  22  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Theatre. 


By  KAY  CAMPBELL 

Hollywood. 

Motion  pictures,  despite  the  in¬ 
roads  of  television  and  the  fanfare 
accompanying  the  haute  couture 
collections  in  Europe,  are  the  rul¬ 
ing  influence  in  the  establishment 
of  world-wide  fashion  trends.-  As 
Hollywood  goes,  so  goes  the  fash¬ 
ion  world.  And  while  Paris  is  hav¬ 
ing  its  ups  and  downs  in  hemlines, 
bosomlines  and  waistlines  screen 
designers  will  cling  to  the  glamour¬ 
lines.  ' 

This  contention  was  voiced  by 
Charles :  LeMaire,  chairman  of  the 
screen  designers’  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors,  and  echoed  by  Edith  Head, 
Helen  Rose  ar  d  Jean  Louis — Hol¬ 
lywood’s  “Big  Four”  stylists.  - 

"The  vagaries  of  European  head¬ 
line-hunters  are  not  for  us,”  Le¬ 
Maire  expounded,  “Hollywood  styl¬ 
ists  are  going  to  make  girls  look 
like  girls  and  not  like  freaks. 
Everyone  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  creating  movie  fashions,  will 
design  clothes  that  enhance  the 
figure  of  an  actress  and  which  can 
be  photographed.  You  can’t 
photograph  a  cross  nor  a  pyramid 
silhouette.  The  garment  industry 
keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  films  because 
it  recognizes  the  °fact  that  until 
Hollywood  puts  its  seal  of  approval 
on  radical  variations  in  design  they 
will  not  be  accepted  as  legitimate 
trends.  No  matter  what  Paris  has 
to  say  about  the  width  of  sleeves, 
where  the  belt  should  be,  or  the 
length  of  skirts,  whenever  a  nev. 
movie  with  a  name  actress  is  re¬ 
leased — in  Rome,  England,  PaHs 
or  any  of  the  fashion  centres  ir 
America^— the  designing  staff  will 
show  up  by  at  least  the  second 
day,  if  not  the  first  night,  to  see 
what  we  have  got  on  the  screen.” 


Bestseller’s  Author 
Scolds  Reviewers 

By  LEON  URIS 

Hollywood.  |  Every  author  wants  to  know 
Now  that  your  novel  is  in  the; how  well  his  fictional  creations 
hookstores;  now  that  you  have  j  turn  out.  Here  again,  the  reviewer 
left  the  legion  of  the  damned  to  j  is  an  invaluable  source  of  insight 
join  the  league  of  the  published, !  into  characterization. 

I  would  like  to  hip  you  on  a  swell  I  “Sterotypcs,  none  of  them  is 
gang  cf  guys  and  gals  who  are :  successful  as  a  literary  creation 
going  to  be  invaluable  to  your  .■  or  memorable  as  individuals.” 
career — the  book  reviewers.  j  “Uv.jorgettcb1.?  people.” 

You  will  find  them  alert,  intelli-  j  “Most  oj  the  icomen  are  uncon- 
gent,  kindly,  friendly,  construe-  ‘  vincing.” 

live,  informative,  openminded  and !  “ Characters  vAih  whom  the 

always  ready  to  lend  a  hand.  In  readers  becomes *,  inseparably  in¬ 
tact,  some  of  my  best  friends  are  timate”  . 

■eviewers.  |  “Track.” 

Reviewers  come  from  many 
places.  A  reviewer  can  he  a  crime 
reporter,  a  copy  boy,  a  secretary, 
a  student,  a  public-spirited,  liter¬ 
ary-minded  citizen,  a  schoolteach- 


Balloons  &  Sacks 


"Women  are  t:red  of  looking 
like  balloons,  bubbles  or  sacks,” 
Helen  Rose  added,  "they  want  to 
look  romantic  and  beautiful.  This 
will  be  the  greatest  fashion  period 
in  Hollywood  history,  because 
screen  stylists  are  going  to  insist 
on  glamour.  We  are  featuring  a 
renaissance  of  femininity  and  we’re 
united  in  our  thinking.  Paris  is 
divided.”  . 

"There’s  no  place  in  films  for 
fads — sacks,  chemises.  Empire  or 
trapezes — *’  Jean  Louis  said,  “and 
classic*  well-cut  clothes  have  never 
been  replaced.  They  guide  the 
woman  away  from  stodginess,  but 
never  succumb  to  the  merely  freak¬ 
ish.  in  the  fashion  world,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  extremes  right  them¬ 
selves  in  a  few  seasons.  But  Holly¬ 
wood  can’t  afford  to  be  dated  with¬ 
in  anything  less  than  five  to  seven 
years.  The  long  run  of  a  movie 
prohibits  clothes  that  will  soon 
be  dated.” 

"Women  are  beautiful,  feminine 
and  lovely,”  Edith  Head  concluded, 
“and  no  screen  stylist  is  going  to 
make  them  look  otherwise.  I’m 
not  concerned .  with  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  rulings  of  Paris. 
Primarily  I’m  selling  glamour.  In 
Paris,  any  little  dressmaker  may 
bring  out  ten  or  twelve  numbers 
in  one  day,  which  if  acceptable  to 
a  limited  number' of  the  ‘right*  cus¬ 
tomers  may  start  a  new  vogue. 
Then,  Seventh  Avenue  manufac¬ 
turers  copy  these  in  less  expensive 
models  and  prepare  to  do  a  volume 
business  on  them.  Not  until 
months  later,  however,  does  the 
garment  industry  know  for  cer¬ 
tain  whether  or  not  the  consumer 
will  accept  th'm.  This  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  Hollywood’s  reaction.” 


Dawn  Of  Example 


This  is  a  comparatively  recent 
development  In  the  beginning, 
when  the  motion  picture  industry 
was  in  its  infancy,  razzle-dazzle  and 
somewhat  hysterical  thoughts  of 
the  moment  in  designing  prevailed. 
Then,  during  the  *30s,  the  indus¬ 
try  brought  in  new  designers  who 
began  to  steer  a  middle  course  be¬ 
tween  style-rightness  and  individ¬ 
ual  star-studded  tastes  and  Holly¬ 
wood  fashions  took  on  a  sort  of 
epidemic  charm  so  that  tremendous 
vogues  dating  back  to  the  release 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


As  craft- msn,  you.. and  I  are 
responsible  ta  our  audience  to 
constantly  try  to  mnrove  our  style, 
to  sharpen  our  skills.  If  we  look 
hard  we  will  find  subtle,  friendly 


er,  a  night  watchman,  retired  folk  i  little  clues  from  our  friends  the 
(who  are  swell  bets  for  jury  duty, ;  reviewers. 


too),  hustlers,  patients  at  mental 
institutions  taking  reading  thera¬ 
py,  sex  deviates,  and  so  forth. 
That  many  book  revewers  are  pro¬ 
fessionally  unqualified  as  literary 
judges  is  of  secondary  nature. 


" lUris)  lacks  basic  literary 

skill." 

" Related  vrith  breathtaking  skill.” 
“ Alternately  good  and  bad  writ¬ 
ing.  A  jumbled  form” 

Sweeping  word  pictures 


Never  autograph  a  reviewer’s ,  Bible-llke  cadences  that  indicate 
copy.  This  is  bad  taste.  The  re-  masterful  writing” 
viewer  probably  has  a  deal  with !  " Overlong ,  cliche — ridden  and 

a.  local  bookstore  to  sell  it  after  fuzzy  .  .  .  p1ot  lacks  both  suspense 
he  finishes  and  if  it  is  autographed  ■  and  climax” 

and  he  is  forced  to  eat  the  book !  "350, CG0  words  of  Jewish  propa- 

it  may  bring  some  ^particularly  !  ganda  ...  he  allows  his  plot  to 
nasty  comments  on  your  writing.  :  stagnate,  a  hymn  of  hate  .  .  .  reads 
Bear  in  mind  that  98%  of  all  •  like  a  movie  synopsis  .  .  .  char- 
reviewers  have  never  written  a .  aciers  ere  flat  and  unbelievable 
book.  .  They  are  unaware  of  the  ' .  .  .  belligerent  intolerance.” 
struggle,  the  torment  and  the  “ As  sweeping  .and  dramatic  and 

stamina  demanded  by  the  writing ;  poignant  as  ‘ Gone  With  The 
of  a  novel.  jWt?id’.” 


A  reviewer  always  seems  to 
know  more  about  your  subject 
than  you  do.  I  put  in  50,000  miles 
in  search  of  my  story*  Tins  is 
beside  the .  point  The  reviewer 


“Trask” 

If  this  seams  confusing  to  the 
naked  eye,  it  all  sort  of  squares 
away  in  the  fieri  analysis  for  critics 
always  seem  to  agree  on  the  big 


knows  more  about  it'than  you  and !  question  cf  whether  the  book  suc- 
he  proves  it.  j  ceeds  or  not.  Here,  you  will  find 

Some  of  your  reviews,  you  will ;  of  thought, 
observe,  are  written  with  a  byline  j  “An  epic  novel.” 
but  are  actually  a  rewording  of  “A  classic” 
the  blurb  on  your  dust  jacket  or ' .  “Needlessly  prolonged  .  .  too 
canned  material  from  releases,  often  muddle's  fact  with  fiction.** 


Publishers  always  write  nice  things 
on  uie  dust  jacket.  It’s  our  little 
secret 

Every  time  I  get.  a  had  review’, 
I  know  exactly  why. 

On  “Battle  Cry,”  the  reviewer 
was  either  an  army  or  navy  man 
who  hated  marines;  besides,  he 
didn’t  read  the  book. 

On  ‘The  Angry  Hills”  .  well, 
no  one  read  that  one 

On  "Exodus,”  I  suspect  the  re¬ 
viewer  is  anti-Israeli  .  .  -.  besides, 
he  didn’t  read  the  book. 

A  competent  reviewer  will  stick 
to  a  few  basic  truths.  What  was 
the  author  attempting  to  say?  Did 
he  succeed  or  fail?  How  well? 

The  same  ones  who  spell  your 
name  wrong  will  point  out  how 
you  should  have  written  the  book 
.  ,  .  how  it  should  have  been 
edited  .  .  .  how  they  would  have 
written  it  .  .  .  why  the  author  is 
a  shiftless  skunk  who  should  bet-, 
ter  be  shoving  a  pushcart. 

But!  If  you  take  the  time  to 
study-  your  reviewers  and  accept 
the  advice  of  the  reviewer  in  the 
constructive  attitude  and  courteous 
manner  it  was  rendered  then  you 
will  become  a  better  writer  and 
a  better  citizen  for.it..  . 


Bouquets  &  Brickbats 


'There  is  no  story  in  history  ( un¬ 
less  it  be  the  Bible  story  itself)  to 
compare  with  this.” 

“Zeal  and  enthusiasm,  aren’t 
enough  to  moke  this  a  good  novel” 
“A  magnificent  addition  to  the 
literary  world.” 

“  ‘ Exodus’  is  an  unforgettable 
saga.” 

“No  other  nouel  I  have  read  . 
recently  has  had  the  same  capacity 
to  refresh  cur  memory ,  to  inform 
our  intelligence  and  to  stir  the 
heart.” 

•  “Trash.” 

It  is  a  cardinal  sin  to  answer  a 
reviewer  back.  One  must  hold 
one’s  tears  back  and  be  a  brave 
little  soldier.  You  see,  reviewers 
bruise  easily.  They  are  extremely 
sensitive.  They  justify  their  exist¬ 
ence  by  garble  about  the  right -to 
critize  and  may  even  get  into  a 
routine  about  freedom  of  the  press. 
And  remember,  they  DO  protect 
their  readers  from  false  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  publishers  (thos?  few 
publishers  who  advertise,  that  is). 

Well  .  .  .  Steinbeck,  Hemingway, 
Sinclair  Lewis,  all  had  their  apers. 
Want  to  win  a  bet.  Bet  anyone", 
they  can’t  name  five  critics  of  the  ' 
"Grapes  Of  Wrath,”  ‘The  Good 
Earth”  or  ‘The  Old  Man  and  the 
Sea.”  No  one  remembers .  the 
critics  but  the  books  live  on.* 

I  cried  like  a  wounded  tiger 
when  1  came  in  for  some  clobber¬ 
ing  six  years  ago  with  “Battle 
Cry-”  Well,  it  sold  150,000  copies 


For  example;  I  was  not  sure 
wh>  I  spent  three  years  on 
“Exodus”  and  looked  to  the  re¬ 
views  to  give  me  a  clearcut  pic¬ 
ture.  I  quote.  .  _ 

"A  gap  (in  literature )  magnifi- ;  last  year  and  is  going  to  do  as  well 
cently  filled.”  1  this  year  and  somehow  the  names 

“ Uris ’  reasonings  are  tortured.”’  of  those  who  butchered  me  simply 
’  " The  story  of  humanity  itself ;  slip  my  mind. 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  en-i  But  there  are  wonderful  and 
slavement  and  ignorance j  kind  people  reviewing  books,  too. 
“Written  for  the  movies  *  i  I  am  often  touched  and  moved  to 
“Remarkable  .  .  .  noble,  a  near 1  tears.  One,  I  read  recently  seems 
perfect  blend  of  fiction  supported  to  sum  up  everything  good  and 
by  fact.”  decent  and1  wonderful  in  critics. 

“Lacks  purpose ”  \  The  man  (or  woman)  simply  signs 

" Presents  Israel’s  cause  with :  modestly  reviews  with  initials. 
spellbinding  force.”  ;  This  was  his  closing  remark. 

“Trash”  j  " ‘Exodus'  can  be  purchased  or 

So,  thats  why  I  wrote  it  in  con-  ]  ordered"  from  Blackstocks*  Phar- 
cise,  uncluttered  thinking.  imacy.i 


4* 
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Neuroses,  Hypertension,  Palpitations 

[Or  7  Easy  Steps  to  Success  In  The  Writing  Game\ 

By  KEN  ENGLUND 


Hollywood. 

This  won’t  be  very  long  because  I  don't  feel  very 
good  and  I  have  to  lie  down.  Yoa  see  I  get  thes§ 
dizzy  spells — just  oh  these  last  25  years — just  since 
I’ve  been  writing  for  a  living. 

Many  of  the  old  fairy  tales  used  to  begin,  “A 
father  had  two.  sons,  a  big  one  and  a  small  one—” 
Well  that’s  how  this  is  going  to  b»gin.  I  have  a  big 


hair,  European  topcoats  and  taking  ways. 

Instead  seek  out  those  decent  men — the  kind  that 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  pay  for  your  services 
before  you  put  anything  down  on  paper — the  kind 
of  producer  you’re  not  ashamed  to  take  home  to 
your  mother. 

Or  would  you  rather  hate  yourself  in  the  morning 
when  he  calls  up  to  give  you  the  brush  with,  “Sor- 


son,  George,  and  a  small  son,  Steve.  The  big  one  ~  ry.  sweetheart,  read  your  stuff  but  I’m  afraid,  baby, 


won’t  fit  in  to  this  article  because  he — well  for  one 
thing  he’s  a  producer-director  and  they’re  more 
prone  to  give  ulcers  than  to  get  them.  * 

Which  only  leaves  the  small  son  to  talk  about — 
Steve  who  wants  to  be  a  writer  like  his  Big  Daddy. 
That  is  he  did  until  just  recently  when  I  came  down 
with  a  severe  case  of  “live  TV  poisoning.” 

Standing  solemnly  over  my  bed  of  pain,  uncon¬ 
sciously  blowing  a  home-made  oxygen  tent  out  of 
bubble  gum,  Steve  piped:  “Gee,  if  show  business 
is  this  bad  for  people,  I  think  I’ll  be  one  of  those 
rich  Beverly  Hills  doctors  instecd — and  just  take 
care  of  sick  writers.” 

I  could  only  agree  and  encourage  him  in  every 
way  possible.  I’ve  allowed  him  to  drop  all  courses 
in  English  and  his  mother  taught  him  to  carve  the 
turkey  this  Thanksgiving  as  his  first  credit  in  Pre- 
Med.  Yesterday  I  bought  him  an  old  skeleton  to 
practice  on — from  the  closet  of  a  columnist  friend 
— and  increased  his  allowance.  It  did  this  old  heart 
good  to  hear  his  cries  of  pride  and  joy  as  he  joined 
his  fellows  in  the  schoolyard,  with  a  shout  of  “Gee, 
look  gang!  Dad  bought  me  a  scalpel!” 

*  *  * 

Home  Remedies  for  Writers  or  What  tb^Do  Till 
-  The  Play  Doctor  Comes. 

Men!  Let’s  begin  at  the  beginning  with  a  frank 
discussion  of  The  Facts  of  Life  ;is  they  affect  The 
Creative  Man — allow  me  to  assure  you  boys  that 
our  little  talk  will  be  kept  completely  confidential. 

(You’ll  notice  that  your  Anniversary  Issue  came 
to  you  this  time  in  a  plain  wrapper). 

Let’s  plunge  right  in  by  admitting  that  the  Most 
Dangerous  Age  For  A  Writer  is  when  he  gets  the 
urge  to  Go  West. 

But  one  picture,  men,  will  teachL  you  more  than 
a  thousand  of  my  words.  A  film  alas  that  is  un¬ 
pleasant  and  even  ugly,  but  these  graphic  scenes 
showing  the  Seamy  Side  of  Show  Business  are  ne¬ 
cessary  as  a  warning  to  you  writers  and  a  safeguard. 

The  title  of  our  little  educational  film  seems 
harmless  enough  —  “Speculative  Writing”  —  but 
when  you  see  the  scenes  of  degradation  and  suffer¬ 
ing  it  can  cause  you,  you  wfll  all  realize,  I  hope, 
that  one  mad  moment  of  joy,  one  free  meal  with  a 
producer — who  is  no  better  than  he  should  be— in 
a  back  booth  at  Romanoff's,  can  only  lead  to  con¬ 
tinuous  heartache  for  you  and  your  loved  ones. 

So  remember.  Writers,  when  first  you  get  off  the 
train  in  Los  Angeles  ignore  those  wildcat  producers 
hanging  around  the  depot  with  their  pomaded  slick 


that  isn’t  exactly  what  I’m  after.  I’m  going  to 
shop  around  some  more — I’m  marinating  some  new, 
cute  notions  of  my  own  with  Cliffy  Odets  at  Cha- 
sen’s  so  I’m  all  tied  up  tonight— and  tomorrow  I 
can’t  see  you  either— flying  east  to  meet  with  Betty 
and  Adolph — they  told  me  a  real  coockoo  approach 
at  Sardi’s  that’s  forced  me  to  revise  all  my  thinking. 
However,  don’t  think  I’m  not  deeply  grateful  to  you, 
kid,  for  all  thaw  spade  work— take  care — see  you 
around  the  Gaiety  Delicatessen—  Oh  incidentally, 
sweetheart,  I  had  to  reverse  this  call — you  don’t 
mind — no  change  and  I’m  in  a  booth — ” 

And  now  you  wished  you’d  settled  for  a  cold 
shower  in  the  first  place. 

However,  men — if  any  of  you  do  slip  we  want 
.  you  to  know  we  have  a  pro-station  right  outside  the 
Writers  Guild  of  America  West. 

We  also  maintain  a  Writers  Workshop  whftre 
those  weak  souls  who  have  stumbled  can  be  helped 
on  the  road  back.  Here  the  therapy  consists  of  The 
Writer  With  Speculative  Tendencies  making  tables 
and  chairs  for  sale,  giving  him  something  to  do  with 
his  hands  so  he  doesn’t  want  to  strangle  himself 
continually.  We  also  rent  a  booth  at  the  Pomona 
Fair  to  display  his  wares,  and  where  he  seldom  sells 
anything  either.  This  serves  to  teach  him  the  value 
of  a  dollar. 

As  for  our  Women  Writers  who  have  slipped, 
they  put  up  preserves  and  pickle  cucumbers,  and 
are  kept  away  from  their  typewriters  for  at  least 
three  .weeks.  Nicknamed  ‘The  Cold  Turkey  Treat¬ 
ment”  by  the  inmates,  it’s  tough  but  effective,  and 
soon  they  can  be  trusted  in  the  next  phase  of  re¬ 
covery  with  sharp  objects  such  as  pencils. 

Of  course,  the  whole  emphasis  is  on  getting  their 
minds  off  creating  unsolicited  stories  for  episodic 
tv  shows  arid  running  jnto  film  studios  with  free 
samples  of  their  handicraft.. 

We  try  to  get  them  as  often  as  we  can  to  con¬ 
centrate  On  turning  out  novels  for  the  bestseller 
lists  and  hit  plays. 

I’m  happy  to  report  that  some  of  our  boys  and* 
girls  have  done  remarkably  well  in  these  fresh 
fields  we  call  this  therapy — “Strength  Through 
Money.” 

.  But  I  see  my  nurse  beckoning  and  whispering 
“We  mustn’t  overdo,  must  we?”  So  I  will  have  to 
continue  this  during  another  rest  period  when  my 
next  chapters  will  be  about: 

Writers’  Wives  and  Other  Complaints 

Death  From  Taxes 

Devils,  Drugs  and  Agents.  Plus  a  special  section 
devoted  entirely,  to  The  Maladies  of  The  Television 
Comedy  Writer  entitled:  “Your  Laugh  Organs — 
When  to  Use  Them.” 

Take  Care. 


Thirty  Years  Later 


=By  JIM  BISHOPs 


Any  era  is  the  wrong  one  in 
which  to  be,  bom..  Most  of  them 
look  attractive  over  the  shoulder. 
My  editorial  birth  occurred  on 
Jan.  2,  1929. 
There  was 
nothing  of  the 
good  -  old- 
days  about  the 
Twenties,  then 
or  now.  It  was 
a  cheap  and 
tasteless  time 
of  lifer  a  dec¬ 
ade  of  the  few 
giants  and  the 
many  pygmies. 
yi  »uvhnT»  The  words 

Jim  Bishop  wh.ch  made 

the  news  were  Daddy  Browning 
and  Goldman  Sachs;  Texas  Guinan 
and  Herbert  Hoover;  Broadway 
Brevities  and  Bishop  Cannon;  Mah¬ 
jong  and  John  Gilbert;  marathon 
dances  and  apples;  Dolly  Gann 
and  Renee  A^loree;  gin  and  spats; 
A1  Jolson,  George  White,  James  J. 
Walker,  Izzy  and  Moe,  juniper 
drops,  miniature  gold,  Andrew 
Volstead,  George  Olson,  Charles 
Lindbergh,  the  shingle. 

I  went  to  work  for  The  New 
York  News.  The  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  was  a  collection  of  loose 
boards  on  Park  Place.  The  paper 
believed  in  nothing  and  nobody 
except  Captain  Patterson.  It  was 
big  and  wild  and  irresponsible  and 
it  talked  out  of  the  side  of  its 
mouth. 

It  had  good  men.  There  were 
John  r O’Connell  and  Jack  Miley 
arid  Red  Dolan  and  Irene  Krihn 
and  Frank  Carson  and  Forrest 
Davis  and  Mark  Hellinger  and 
Martin  Sommers  and  Paul  Gallico 
and  Harry  Nichols  and  Harvey 
Deuell.  My  salary  was  $12:  The 
job  was  to  respond  to  a  call  of 
“Boy!”  and  to  carry  copy,  run  for 
sandwiches,  attend  the  first  five 
minutes  of  fights  and  ballgames 
with  photographers,  and  stay  away 
from  typewriters. 

Two  men  sensed  my  longing  to 
write.  One  was  Frank  Carson,  a 
bald  head  sticking  out  of  a  green 
eyeshade,  and  Mark  Hellinger,  a 
kid  who  wrote  a  Broadway  col¬ 
umn.  Carson  gave  me  my  first  as¬ 
signment,  after  two  months  of  look¬ 
ing  at  him  in  silence.  He  sent  me 
to  West  168th  St.  There  had  been 
some  indoor  sprinting  by  public 
school  boys  in  an  armory.  A  few 
white  boys  had  warned  a  colored 
boy  not  to  extend  himself.  He  won. 
They  waited  in  a  lot  behind  the 


BING  CROSBY’S  FIRST 
‘NEW  ACTS’  NOTICE 

(From  Variety,  Oct.  6,  1926/ 
CROSBY  AND  RINKER 
Songs 

Granada,  San  -  Francisco 

Two  boys  from  Spokane  and  not 
new  to  show  business  but  new  to 
picture  house  work.  They  ap¬ 
peared  with  Will  Morrissey’s  Music 
.Hall  Revue,  and  were  a  success  in 
a  show  that  was  a  flop.  Bringing 
their  methods  to  the  Granada,  they 
registered  solidly  and  on  the 
crowded  Sunday  performances 
practically  stopped  the  show. 

.  The  duo  works  with  a  piano 
and  minus  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ment.  Blues  of  the  feverish  va¬ 
riety  are  their  specialty.  They  are 
well  equipped  with  material,  pre¬ 
sumably  their  own.  Young  and 
clean  cat,  the  boys  found  a  quick 
welcome.  When  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  weeks  locally,  they 
will  unquestionably  find  a  market 
for  their  wares  in  other  presenta¬ 
tion  houses. 

Wherever  the  public  goes  for 
“hot”  numbers  served  hot,  Crosby 
and  Rinker  ought  to  have  an  easy 
^me.  Land, 

(The  above  probably  may  be  the 
first  national ,  and/or  tradepaper , 
review  of  Bing  Crosby  ever 
printed.  It  predates  the  million- 
aire-to-be  forming  a  trio  with  the 
said  Al  Rinker  and  Harry*  Barris 
within  the  Paul  Whiteman 
family.  Of  some  interest ,  is  the 
fact  that  in  1926  San  Francisco 
was  still  so  important  theatrically 
that  Variety  then  had  a  salaried , 
full-time  reporter-.reviewer  there, 
Robert  J.  Landry ,  the  present  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the' paper.) 
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armory.  He  was  hit  with  stones 
and  died  in  a  gutter. 

I  interviewed  the  police,  and 
the  dead  boy’s  parents.  Then  I 
hurried  back  to  The  News  and 
wrote  the  story.  Mark  Hellinger 
stood  behind  me  murmuring: 
“New  paragraph,  kid.  Break  it. 
New  paragraph.”  My  first  sentence 
ran  the  length  of  the  page.  Frank 
Carson,  day  city  editor,  read  it  and 
called  Nick  Kenny.  He  looked  at 
the  clock.  “Rewrite  this  for  page 
two,”  he  said  quietly.  “Give  it  to 
me  in  takes.” 

That  night  I  died.  Since  then,  I 
have  died  many  times,  but  never 
with  that  much  shame!  I  was  21 
and  worthless.  I  hadn’t  even 
thought  to  interview  the  boys  who 
had  run  against  the  colored  boy. 
Their  names  were  on  the  program. 
I  could  neither  get  nor  write  a 
story. 

The  second  break  came  when  a 
legman  phoned  the  story  of  an 
old  actor  who  had  been  found  dead 
in  a  rooming  house.  The  ambu¬ 
lance  doctor  said  that  the  man  had 
died  of  malnutrition.  I  said  noth¬ 
ing  to  Carson,  because  he  would 
have  ordered  one  paragraph  on  it. 
Instead,  I  went  to  the  morgue  and 
researched  all  the  plays  the  actor 
had  been  in;  I  checked  the  old 
N.Y.  Daily  Mail  clippings  and 
studied  the  days  of  glory  for  the 
actor. 

Then  I  sat  at  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  and  thought  about  this  man. 
The  lead  came  easily;  So  did  the 
rest  of  the  story.  Carson  read  it. 
He  didn’t  smile  or  say  anything 
kind.  He  called  me  and  said:  “Give 
this  to  John  Chapman.  Tell  him 
to  run  it  in  drama.”  It  was  done.. 
Mr.  Chapman  didn’t  alter  a  word. 
He  read  it  and  beckoned  to  me 
and  said:  “Kid,  this  is  good  enough 
for  a  byline  but  Bums  Maritle 
doesn’t  permit  any  on  the  drama 
page  except  his  and  mine.” 

In  the  morning,  I  sat  on  the 
copy  boy’s  bench  and  waited  for 
the  rfcig  of  applause.  Nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  Two  of  my  confreres  on  the 
bench — Bill  Meurer  and  Red  Bera 
‘ — did  not  know  that  I  had  written 
a  story.  Mr.  O’Keefe  did.  He  was  a 
retired  policeman  who  was  in 
charge  of  copy  boys.  He  said  that 
I  would  have  to  keep  away  from 
the  typewriters. 

‘If  they  want  to  promote  you 
to  be  a  cub  reporter,  all  right,” 
he  said.  “Let  them  get  me  a  new 
boy.  But  if  you’re  a  copy  boy, 
then  you’re  a  copy  boy  and  I  can’t 
have  you  dreaming  at  a  machine.” 

They  wouldn’t  promote  me.  Mr. 
O’Keefe  knew  it.  I  knew  it.  Later, 
Harvey  Deuell  called  me  into  his 
office.  He  was  a  big  man  with  a 
big  face  and  he  thought  big,  He 
was  the  city  editor. 

He  rolled  a  pencil  back  and 
forth  across  his  desk  blotter.  “We 
need  copy  boys,”  he  said,  “not  re¬ 
porters.  You  can’t  write  here.  I 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot 
write.  Carson  tells  me  you  can.  I 
mean  that  you  cannot  write  on 
this  paper.” 

He  spoke  softly,  masking  pain. 
‘My  advice  is  to  quit.” 

I  didn’t.  I  stayed.  The  news  was 
whispered  to  Carson,  and  he  shook 
his  head.  In  the  afternoon,  he 
clipped  my  story  and  pasted  it 
carefully  on  two  sheets  of  copy 
paper.  A  grease  pencil  danced  un¬ 
der  his  fingers.  He  took  two  thumb 
tacks  and  pinned  the  story  to  the 
bulletin  board. 

“Read  this,”  the  notice  read.  “It 
shows  how  a  human  interest  story 
should  be  handled.  It  was  written 
by  a  new  copy  boy.  F.  C.” 

Since  then,  thirty  years  have 
raced  down  the  corridors  of  time 
on  gum  soles.  They’re  all  gone. 
Carson  went  quietly,  in  bed.  Deu¬ 
ell  drove  a  car  down  Route  Four 
in  Teaneck,  N.J.  His  heart  stopped 
and  the  car  kept  going  and  it 
swung  to  the  right  and  flipped  a 
curb  and  went  through  the  hedges 
and  the  trees  and  came  to  a  stop 
In  bright  morning  sunlight.  Mark 
Hellinger  sat  up  in  bed  in  Cedars 
of  Lebanon  Hospital  in  Hollywood 
and  looked  at  his  doctors  and  said: 
“I  hope  you  guys  know  what  ,  the 
hell  you’re  doing!”  and  he  fell 
back  dead. 

I’m  51  now.  I  write,  a  few,  good 
ones  and  a  lot  of  bad  ones.  Now 
and  then,  when  a  sentence  will  not 
come,  I  think  of  Carson  and  Hel¬ 
linger  and  I  mumble  “Have  mer¬ 
cy  on  them.” 

It’s  a  short  sentence. 
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welcomes  you 
to 

The  Inn  Of  The  Sixth  Happiness 

*1  would  Kke  to  tell  you  about  a  motion  picture 
which  I  sincerely  believe  you  wiU  not  easily  forget. 

It  is  called  *The  Inn  Of  The  Sixth  Happiness* —filmed 
against  the  turbulent  arid  troubled  background  of  old  China. 

It  tells  the  dramatic  story  of  Gladys  Aylward — 
who  is  still  living  and  working  in  China  today.  She  is 
the  woman  whose  courage  and  humility  made  a  miracle  - 
happen  in  the  face  of  almost  overwhelming  danger.  ^ 

It  is  the  story  of  three  people  from  different  worlds . . . 
the  past . .  .  the  present . . .  and  the  future —who  meet  an 
each  in  their  way  affect  one  another  with  their  own 
meaning  of  life  and  death— of  love  and  happiness. 

The  Chinese  will  wish  you  five  happinesses  -  health . . . 
wealth. ..long  life... virtue. ..and  a  peaceful  death  in  old  age. 
There  is  also  a  sixth  happiness  which  each  of  us  must  find 
in  our  own  hearts.  This  is  the  story  of  that  sixth  happiness 
—  and  how  it  came  to  the  inn  that  bears  its  name!” 


Qnema!EdcOP£ 
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CURT  ROBERT 

JURGENS  DONAT 
The  Inn  Of 
The  Sixth 
Happiness 
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^THEY  TORE  THE  ROOTS  OF  HEAVEN 
FROM  THE  VERY  EARTH  ITSELF! 


TREVOR  HOWARD  EOOE  ALBERT 
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NOW  LEO  McGAREY  BRINGS  YOU 
ALL  THE  HEART,  HUMOR  AND 
HAPPINESS  OF  THE  NATION’S 
#1  BEST-SELLER! 

Another  wonderful  motion  picture 
from  the  man  who  gave  the  world 
"Going  My  Way”,  "The  Bells  of  St.  Mary’s”, 
"An  Affair  To  Remember' 


JOANNE 
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rHE  STORY  OF  HOW 
A  MILD-MANNERED 
ENGLISHMAN 
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THE  TOUGHEST 
SHERIFF  THIS  SIDE 
OFTOMBSTONE! 
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presents 

KENNETH 


Gnen/iaSctoPE: 
COLOR  by  DE  LUXE 
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seehtot 

FBACTUBES 

JAW 

with 

HENRY  HULL-  BRUCE  CABOT-  RONALD  SQUIRE 


Directed  by  Screenplay  by 


DANIEL  M.  ANGEL-  RAOUL  WALSH :  ARTHUR  DALES 


RELEASED  SX  2001  CENTURY -FOX 


A  very  fumy  plctero  mode 
ooly  for  pcoplo  who  liko 
to  loogh! 
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Ex-BVay  Boulevardier’s  Design 
For  Living  Deep-in-the-Heart  Of 


Confessions  of  a  Hollywood  Primitive 


By  MAXWELL  SHANE 


Fained  Former  City  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Author  of  ‘The 
Night  Club  Era,’  Spells  It  Out  for  the  City  Slickers 
By  STANLEY  WALKER 


BLACK  SHEEP  RETREAT, 
LAMPASAS  COUNTY,  TEXAS.— 
In  response  to  a  small  though  in¬ 
sistent  demand,  I  herewith  report 
to  Broadway  and  the  world  on  the 
state  of  my  mind,  the  flavor  of  life 
hereabouts,  with  sidelights  on  The 
General  Situation. 

Since  getting  a  farewell  haircut 
at  the  Astor  barbershop  and  a  last 
mess  of  egg  rolls  at  Lum  Fong’s 
on  Dec.  28,  1945,  most  of  my  en¬ 
ergies — though  by  bo  means  all — 
have  been  devoted  to  transforming 
a  little  rundown  Texas  ranch  into 
reasonable  sort  of  Paradise  where 
I  can  grow  old,  and  then  older  ana 
older,  without  unduly  annoying  my 
fellowmen.  My  fellowmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  do  well  not  to 
annoy  me  too  much,  for  we  have 
no  Sullivan  Law  here  and  I  am 
well-armed  and  a  dead  shot  though 
hospitable  enough  to  any  old  pals 
who  drop  by. 

My  place  reminds  me  a  good 
deal  of  Central  Park,  with  several 
important  differences.  I  have  better 
sheep  than  dear  old  Shepherd 
Hoey  used  to  tend  in  Central  Park, 
and  my  Hereford  cattle  are  better  i 
than-  any  I  recall  seeing  in  New 
York.  Instead  of  being  surrounded 
by  buildings,  full  of  disagreeable 
people,  my  place  is  encircled  by 
purple  hills,  where  almost  no  one! 
fives. 

Instead  of  cooping  up  our  wild 
life  in  a  zoo,  we  let  them  roam  at 
will — white-tail  deer,  fox,  raccoon, 
possum,  skunk,  squir  „*1,  armadillo, 
dove,  quail,  plover,  blue  heron  and 
so  on.  It’s  a  bird  paradise.  One 
beautiful,  noisy  bird  is  forever 
calling  out  “Spyros  Skouras! 
Spyros  Skouras!1’  What’s  on  his 
mind  I  have  no  idea. 

We  are  also  abundantly  supplied 
with  Western  Diamondback  rattle¬ 
snakes  ( crotalus  Atrox).  One  of  I 
these  deadly  reptiles  actually 
crawled  into  my  cabin  one  day 
last  June.  We  are  not,  however, 
bothered  by  muggers  and  pan¬ 
handlers,  and  I  am  told  that  the 
nearest  sex  deviates  are  in  Austin, 
80  miles  away.  Only  one  taxicab 
has  been  on  the  place  in  the  last 
13  years.  The  occupant  was  a  well- 
oiled  oil  man  from  Dallas  who  had 
lost  his  way. 

Although  the  place  has  its  as¬ 
pects  of  beauty,  we  have  nothing 
like  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Ant.  And  if  any  visitors  want  to 
see  statues,  such  as  abound  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park,  they  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  original  boss  of  this 
area,  the  great  sub-chieftain  Cries- 
for-Dames  (of  the  Lipan  Apaches) 
had  many  good  points,  but  he  was 
not  artistic,  and  left  nary  a  statue. 
He  died  of  a  broken  heart  after 
the  disappearance  of  his  beloved 
Princess  Plenty  Lice. 

Food  good  on  our  place,  though 
not  so  fancy  as  The  Colony.  We  do 
things  with  beef,  pork,  lamb  and 
chicken/r*wjth  seasonal  changes  to 
venison,  frbes’  legs  and  quail. 
Friends  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  occasionally  send  us  packets 
of  fancy  foods,  so  we  are  far  re-: 
moved  from  a  chili  con  came  and 
sowbelly  diet.  ^ 

{ _ Booze  and  Show  Biz _ J 

Our  county  is  officially  dry  (pro¬ 
hibition  by  local  option)  but  there 
are  several  wet  counties  in  easy 
driving  distance,  and  we  are  gen¬ 
erally  well  supplied  with  whiskey, 
wine,  beer,  gin  and  so  on.  The 
Texas  law  and  the  prevailing 
morality  forces  drinking  in  the 
home.  I  miss  the  old  bars  (the 
Plaza  and  the  old  Waldorf  were 
the  best)  but  we  manage  to  worry 
along. 

There  is  little  “amusement”  here 
in  the  New  York  sense.  We  have 
no  television  set,  .though  we  do 
keep  in  touch  with  the  world,  in 
a  vague  and  skimpy  fashion,  with 
what’s  going  on  in  the  news.  Some 
of  our  richer  and  culture-crazed 
citizens  often  drive  to  Austin, 
Waco,  Dallas  or  San  Antonio  for 
concerts,  opera  performances,  re¬ 
citals  and  such  didoes.  I  have  not 
seen  a  picture  since  “Ruggles  of 
Red  Gap”  probably  20  years  ago. 
I  was  never  much  of  a  theatregoer. 
The  last  play  I  saw  was  with  Nun- 
nally  Johnson  one  night  when  we 
went  to  see  Robert  JVIorley’s  ex¬ 


cellent  performance  in  “Oscai 
Wilde.” 

I  try  not  to  be  gabby,  but  some¬ 
times  I  amaze  visitors  by  saying 
that  I  knew  Eugene  O’Neill  in  the 
village  before  he  had  written  much 
of  anything;  that  I  saw  Frank 
Bacon  in  “Lightnin’ ”  three  times; 
that  I  was  h  great  admirer  of  the 
stage  didoes  of  Raymond  Hitch¬ 
cock,  and  that  I  was  the  close 
friend  of  Wilton  Lackaye,  DeWolf 
Hopper  and  Antonio  Scotti.  They 
sometimes  doubt  me,  but  it’s  all 
true. 

People  are  always  saying,  “Don’t 
you  miss  New  York?”  and  “What 
do  you  miss  most?”  Well,  I  miss 
the  conversation  of  Gene  Buck, 
which  was  very  racy  indeed.  Gene  is 
dead.  I  miss  having  my  hair  cut  by 
Fritz  Gutman,  in  the  first  chair  at 
the  Astor.  Fritz  is  dead  too.  I  miss 
watching  Jimmy  Walker  trying  to 
down  a  poached  egg  with  toast  and 
tea  at  lunch  at  the  Lafayette,  while 
I  tore  into  lamb  chops.  Jimmy  h> 
dead  and  the  old  Lafayette  is  gone. 
I  miss  the  long  conversations  at 
Jack  Bleeck’s  on  41st  Street;  Jack 
is  retired  and  somebody  else  owns 
the  joint.  I  miss  sitting  with  Jim 
Moore  in  the  back  of  his  fine  place  j 
on  46th  Street  and  listening  to  his ! 
grumbling.  Jim  is  dead,  I  miss  go¬ 
ing  to  Moneta’s  (run  by  Cesare 
Antonio  Moneta)  down  in  Mul¬ 
berry  Street  with  Henry  Mencken 
(Mencken  thought  this  one  of 
world’s  greatest  restaurants,  and 
he  was  right).  A  Chinese  place  is 
there  now  (or  was  when  I  last 
checked)  and  Papa  Moneta  is  dead. 
I  feel  as  old,  sometimes,  as  Chaun- 
cey  Depew  (well,  I  knew  him  too, 
believe  it  or  not). 

1  Beauconp  Jolly  Moments  | 

I  miss  Tim  Costello,  the  great 
man  who  still  holds  out  on  Third 
Avenue.  Around  the  first  of  every 
year  Mr.  Costello  ships  us  a 
great  slab  of  Irish  bacon,  which  is 
much  appreciated.  I  learned  to 
like  Irish  bacon  in  the  winter  of 
1919  at  Jack’s  on  Sixth  Avenue 
(run  by  Jack  Dunston,  and  don’t 
spell' it  “Dunstan”).  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  delicacy  by  Wilson 
Mizner,  who  has  been  dead  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  century. 

Well,  some  dolt  may  ask,  what 
do  you  do  for  fun?  Many  things: 

I  have  taught  my  cattle  to  come 
running  when  I  blow  a  police  whis¬ 
tle,  a  handy  little  gadget  sent  me 
last  year  by  Miss  Ann  Honeycutt 
and  Joseph  Mitchell  of  The  New 
Yorker.  I  practice  taking  pot: 
shots  at  Kleagles  of  the  Ku  KIus 
Klan.  I  get  the  New  York  papers 
two  days  late,  read  then  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  sometimes  write  private, 
bitter  complaints  to  the  editors 
(not  for  publication).  I  read  a 
great  many  magazines.  I  hold 
small;  secret  political  conferences 


of  considerable  importance  around 
a  table  under  a  cottonwood  tree 
(it’s  a  sort  of  al  fresco  Tammany 
Hall).  I  experiment  with  odd 
dishes  (Brunswick  Stew  according 
to  Irvin  S.  Cobb’s  recipe  was  the 
latest).  I  am  one  of  the  world’s 
most  accomplished  gardeners.  In 
26  years  in  New  York  I  never 
raised  a  turnip,  and  never  wanted 
to. 

The  really  big  thing  about  this 
joint,  and  the  life  here,  is.  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  freedom — part  illusion,  I 
know,  but  still  not  all  phony.  .  I 
read  what  I  like.  :  I  correspond, 
without  urgency,  with  many  per¬ 
sons  in  many  places.  When  I 
want  to  sleep  a  little  late,  I  do  so. 
I  belong  to  nothing  except  the 
human  race,  so  that  I  am  not 
bothered  with  board  meetings,  con¬ 
ferences,  or  calls  to  say  a  few 
words  at  some  alleged  do-good  con¬ 
clave.  Our  visitors  are  few,  but 
frequently  wonderful.  If  I  want  to 
wear  a  20-year-old  Homburg,  I  go 
ahead  and  wear  it.  If  I  decide  to 
wait  two  months  for  a  haircut,  I 
wait.  If  I  wanted  to  grow  a  spade 
beard  and  carry  a  sword  cane  (I 
don’t)  there’s  no  one  to  stop  me. 

If  I  decide  it’s  time  I  boned  up 
on  the  Greek,  philosophers,  the 
French  novelists,  and  the  history 
of  the  Renaissance  I  just  go  ahead 
and  do  it— much  to  the  benefit  of 
that  spotty,  windswept  cavern 
which  I  am  pleased  to  call  my 
mind.  If  I  want  to  refresh  my 
musical  memory  (poor  ait -best)  I 
play  some  records.  If  I  have  a 
sound  idea  for  a  magazine  article, 
which  is  seldom,  I  sit  down  and 
write  it.  I  don’t  worry  about  the 
butcher’s  bill,  for  our  beef  is  walk¬ 
ing  around  here  on  the  hoof.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  go 
nuts  here,  but  it  won’t  be  because 
of  gas  fumes,  the  jostling  of  gar¬ 
bage  barrels,  honking  taxicabs,  or 
people  trying  to  tell  a  story 
that  you  don’t  want  to  hear  or 
sell  you  something  you  don’t  want. 

Sure  I  miss  New  York.  I  know 
men  who  swear  they  miss  Sing 
Sing. 


Kling,  Nee  Chaplin,  Now 
Called  AMCO  Studios 

Hollywood. 

|  Amco  Studios  is  the  new  handle 
for  Kling  Studios — nee  Charles 
,  Chaplin  Studios — with  takeover  by 
I  American  International  Pictures. 

AIP  execs,  headed  by  prexy 
James  H.  Nicholson  and  v.p.  Sam¬ 
uel  Z.  Arkoff,  move  to  lot  from 
present  Sunset  Blvd.  headquarters 
following  completion  of  a  new  ad¬ 
ministration  building. 


Hollywood. 

I’m  sure  that  Harry  Cohn,  re- 
quiescat  in  pace,  f  will  get  a  big 
chuckle  out  of  this  story  when  he 
reads  it  in  the  Elysian  edition  of 
the  annual  Variety  special.  * 

It  was  the  first  time  I  saw  Holly¬ 
wood — June  24,  1922.  I  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  Los  Angeles  the  night 
before,  a  wide-eyed  cinema  niac  of 
15.  And  I  said  to  my  cousins,  “So 
where’s  Hollywood?  What  are  we 
waiting  for?  Show  me  Holly¬ 
wood.” 

One  of  the  cousins  owned  a  1918 
Model  T. ;  He  Offered  to  show  me 
Hollywood.  We  drove  out  Sunset 
Boulevard.'  It  was  Sunday  morn- 
i  ing.  Aside  from  the  orange  groves 
in  full  blossom  which  occupied 
long  ■  stretches  between  sparsely 
built  .business  sections,  the  quiet 
town  looked  little  different  from 
Montclair,-N.J.,  on  a  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  Until  we  arrived  at  the  corner 
of  Sunset  &  Van  Ness. 

Thejre,*  reaching  from  Van  ..Ness 
to  Bronson,  was  a  large  pillared 
bidding,  an  antebellum  plantation 
mansion  -on  a  grand  scale,  still  in 
the  process  of  completion.  The 
impressive  facade  was  almost  fin¬ 
ished,  but  the  scaffolding  was  still 
up  and  building  materials  were 
scattered  around  on  what  was  soon 
to  be  a  wide  front  lawn.  And,  to 
my  delight,  a  movie  company  was 
busily  at  work  in  front  of  the 
building. 

My  cousin  explained  that  this 
was  the  new  Warner  Bros,  studio. 
We  watched  two  zany  comics  climb 
the  scaffolding,  as  an  energetic 
director  shouted  instructions 
through  a  megaphone.  A  camera¬ 
man,  just  as  l’d  seen  him  pictured 
in  the  fan  magazines,  wearing  his 
peaked  cap  backwards,  was  crank¬ 
ing  his  camera. 

The  tall  thin  comic  slipped  down 
the  scaffolding  and  ripped  his 
trousers  on  a  nail.  He  grabbed 
the  ankle  of  the  short  fat  comic 
and  that  one  tumbled  head  first 
into  a  vat  of  oozing  wet  cement. 
Both  the  director  and  I  were  de¬ 
lighted  by  the  action.  j 

An  eager  afficianado,  I  made 
inquiry  and  learned  that  the  comics 
were  known  as  Percy  and  Ferdie 
and  that  they  were  making  a  one- 
reeler  for  a  series  called  “The  Hall 
Room  Boys.”  The  young  director 
was  a  man  named  Harry  Cohn  who 
was  shooting  his  film  for  a  new 
company  which  he  and  his  brother. 
Jack,  .and  Joe  Brandt  had  formed, 
then  known  as  Waldorf  Produc¬ 
tions.  • 

All  this'  I  learned  that  Sunday 
morning  long  ago,  and  even  to  my 
15-year-old  mind  it  seemed  strange 
that  a  one-reel  company  named 
.Waldorf  should  be  shooting  a  pic¬ 
ture  on  a  Sunday  morning  on  the 
front  lawn  of  a  studio  called 
Warner  Bros.  It  also  seemed 
strange  that,  while  yelling  instruc¬ 
tions  at  Percy  and  Ferdie,  the 
director  kept  looking  over  his 
shoulder  somewhat  apprehensively 
toward  the  corner  of  Van  Ness 
A.venue. 

We  watched  for  an  hour,  then 
proceeded  on  our  tour  of  Holly¬ 
wood. 

Dissolve.  Time  marches  on.  Seven 
years,  in  fact.  1929.  By  that  time, 
Waldorf  had  become  C-B-C,  for 
Cohn-Brand-Cohn;  and  then,  final¬ 
ly,  Columba  Pictures  Corp.  And 
I,  at  22,  was  publicity  director 
for  the  studio. 

I  was  sitting  in  Harry  Cohn’s 
office,  listening  to  him  expound  on 
the  publicity  campaign  for  “Sub¬ 
marine,”  the  company’s  big  mllion- 
dollar  Frank  Capra  special.  Harry 
was  sitting  behind  what  was  then 
already  the  largest  desk  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  And  suddently,  for  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason,  the  picture  of  the 
seven-year  younger  Harry  Cohn 
directing  Percy  and  Ferdie  flashed 
Into  my  mind.  I  broke  into  invol¬ 
untary  laughter. 

Harry  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  and  glowered  at  me. 

“What’s  so  funny?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

I  told  him.  I  suddenly  knew 
why  he  had  been  looking  over 
his  shoulder  so  apprehensively 
that  day  on  Sunset  Blvd.  I  ac? 
cused  him  of  it.  He  had  been  steal¬ 
ing,  rather  borrowing,  the  front 
of  Warners  Bros,  new  stuio  as  a 
location  for  his  “Hall  Room  Boys” 
comedy  on  a  Sunday  morning 


when  not  one  of  the  freres  Warner 
would  be  around  to  stop  him. 

Harry  looked  at  me  blankly  for 
a  moment,  then  roared  with  en¬ 
joyment. 

“You’re  absolutely  right,  kid,” 
he  said.  “But  you  didn’t  stick 
around  long  enough  for  the  pay¬ 
off.”  And  that  set  him  off  again. 

"What  was  that?”  I  asked. 

When  he  had  caught  his  breath, 
he  told  me.  About  hree  o’clock 
that  ’Sunday  afternoon,  while 
Percy  whs  chasing  Ferdie  way  up 
on  the  second  floor  balcony  of  the 
Warner  Bros.  Studio  building.  Pop 
Warner,  father  of  the  brothers, 
came  around  the  corner  from  Van 
Ness,  where  he  lived  in  a  little 
bungalow.  When  he  spotted  the 
alien  company  at  work,  he  started 
yelling. 

Harry  spotted  him  at  the  same 
time,  called  to  Percy  and  Ferdie  to 
jump  down  and  to  the  cameraman 
to  pack  up  and  beat  it.  He  wasn’t 
taking  any  chances  on  being 
caught  and  charged  a  rental  fee. 

All  hell  broke  loose.  The  cam¬ 
eraman  heaved  his  tripod  over  his 
shoulder  and  ran  for  a  car  parked 
nearby.  Harry  helped  him  dump 
the  camera  in  the  back  sea,  vaulted 
behind  the  wheel,  and  off  they 
raced.  Percy  and  Ferdie  fell  out 
of  the  balcony  to  the  grass,  picked 
themselves  up,  and  limped  after 
the  departing  camera  car.  .-It  was 
funnier  than  anything  he  got  on 
film,  said  Harry.  And  the  Warner 
Bros,  never  knew  he’d  used  their 
studio  as  a  prop  long  before  they’d 
moved  into  it.  (Jack  is  probably 
finding  it  out  now  for  the  first , 
time.) 

Harry  knocked  himself  out 
laughing  when  he  finished  the 
story.  Then,  suddenly,  he  quieted 
down,  leaned  back  in  that  colossal 
leather  chair  and  sighed. 

“No  studio,  no  stars,  no  over¬ 
head,”  he  murmured,  “No  writers, 
no  directors,  no  nothin’.  Just  a 
beat-up  Mitchell  and  some  film.” 
He  shook  his  head  nostalgically, 
“Those  were  the  good  old  days.” 

Books,  Records 
And  Literati 

By  ABEL  GREEN— 

The  book  publishing  business, 
already  exposed  to  capital-gains 
projects  from  shrewdly  guided 
authors,  is  itself  in  process  of  ex¬ 
ploring  new  avenues  for  under¬ 
writing,  stock  issues,  and  ultimate 
capital  gains.  This,  of  course, 
would  apply  to  those  closely  held 
publishing  firms  which,  if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  their  founders 
and/or  senior  executive  officers 
and  owners,  would  be  in  double- 
jeopardy.  The  inheritance  taxa¬ 
tion  on  the  individuals  and  the 
manpower  loss  would  be  stagger-’ 
ing. 

Within  a  short  time,  the  book 
business  may  see  spinoffs  and 
capital  gains  deals  akin  to  what 
has  been  going  on  in  show  business 
and  of  course,  in  general  industry. 
More  than  one  major  publisher 
may  entertain  the  idea  of  a  capital- 
gains  sale  and/or  a  stock  issue  for 
capital  stock  appreciation. 

Publishers  have  been  most  show 
biz-minded  in  the  past  decade.  It 
started  first  with  the  renaissance  of 
show  biz  books.  For  a  time  they 
were  considered  “poison,”  much 
as  Hollywood  felt  that  a  circus, 
a  baseball,  or  an  intra-film  indus¬ 
try  story  was  b.o,  poison  until 
“Greatest  Show  On  Earth,”  “Damn 
Yankees,”  “A  Star  Is  Born”  and 
kindred  productions  disproved  it. 

The  affinity  of  books  with  radio 
and  television  for  exploitation  and 
merchandising  is  now  stressed — 
an  author  must  have  book  and 
travel  to  any  given  dee  jay,  AM-TV 
interviewer,  panel  and  the  like. 
It  has  greater  impact  than  with  the 
local  sororities,  book  stores,  “in 
person”  autographing  sessions, 
books-and-authors’  luncheons  and 
the  other  time-honored  but  now 
comparatively  stodgy  techniques. 

The  business  has  seen  some  bull 
market  profits  in  family-held  and 
privately  operated  publishing 
houses  and  it  knows,  from  the 
market  reports,  how  successful 
Prentice-Hall,  for  example,  has 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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‘LOVE  U.S.  FILMS’:  GERMANY 


MORALS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  OOMAINljiyiJOO  IN 


[Limitations  of  Copyright] 

By  PHILIP  WITTENBERG 

There  is  a  vast  field  of  literature  ing  historical 
and  other  .works  for  which  there  is  and  public 
no  protection  under  our  copyright  news.  This  i 
statutes.  Generally  this  matter  is  turns  .  of  nat\ 
referred  to  as  being  in  the  public  and  historic 
domain,  that  isr  available  for  use  course,  ideas . 
without  legal  restriction  by  anyone.  ^  interests 


ing  historical  facts  and  figures 
and  public .  characters  and 
news.  This  includes  descrip¬ 
tions  .  of  natural  phenomena 
and  historic  events  and ,  of 
course ideas . 

An  interesting  case  Involved 


This  notion  of  public  domain  ex-  Bobert  E.  .Sherwood’s  play  “Abe 
ists  not  only  in  the  United  States  Lincoln  In  Illinois.”  Shortly  after 
but  elsewhere  throughout  the  the  play  was  produced  20th  Cen- 
world.  When  the  works  of  citizens  tury-Fox  produced  a  motion  picture 
of  our  country  are  used  abroad  entitled  “Young  Mr.  Lincoln.” 
without  compensation  and  without  Sherwood  and  the  Playwrights 
legal  redress  our  interests  and  feel-  Company  tried  to  enjoin  them 
ings  are  aroused  and  indignation  claiming  that  they  had  reawakened 
against  the  taking  is  stirred..  Moral  interest  in  this  period  of  American 
issues,  become  Involved,  So  mtich  history  and  that  the  defendant  was 
so  that  recently  an  unofficial  am-  guilty  of  unfair  competition.  The 
bassador.  from  the  United  States  court  said,  '“That -since  the  source 
m^de  a  trip  to  Russia  for  tKe.pur*  0f  their  material  belongs  in  the 
pose  of  seeing  whether  or  not  he  public  domain  no  exclusive-  right 
could  .obtain  redress  for  Ameri-  the  use  thereof  could  b£  ac- 
can  authors  whose  works  were  be-  quired  . .  .  The  use- of  such  mate- 
ing  largely  pointed  there.  .Of  ^  is  absolute  in  the  public.”-  - 

course,  the  answer  Is  that  their  -.A.  ■  , .  ,  .  -  . 

copyright  laws  do  not  protect  .^here  is  no  ethical  or  moral 
American  AnHinrs.  Thev  "have-  Tin  heceSSlty  which  compels  reCOgni- 


TSSESt  authars  They  ha^no 

legal  red bpn  of  rights  in  hterary  property 
mu  -  ..  where  there  is  no  legal  protection 

The  only  effective  action  could  therefor.  This  question  goes  to  the 
be  by  some  moral  compulsion  basig  the  nature  of  copyright.  ] 

or  a  change  m  the  law.  This  - - -] 

same  compulsion  frequently  !  First  English  Copyright  Law  | 

fnutsiff  since  the  statute  of  Anne  (the 

IrfhS  ^  first  English  Copyright  Law)  be- 

othor  countries,  and  even  as  be-  elfective  on  April  10,  1710 

there  has  been  a  controversy  he- 
i.  fn  th^  Ween  those  who  asserted  that 

material  is  in  the  public  domain  ]j£erary  property  ought  rest  in 

IhATA  TiAVArfhplacc  rpmamc  cnmp  a.  ./  ®.  -  X- 


.there  nevertheless  remains  some 
.protectible  interest. 


perpetuity  and  those  who  believed 
that  the  ^furtherance  of  learning 


Works  in  the  public  domain  in-  caned  for  a  limited  period  of 


elude:  .  ■  ' 

.  (a)  Works  previously  copy¬ 
righted  in  which  the  term  of 
copyright  has  expired. 

(b)  Works  which  were  pub¬ 

lished  with  a  presumed  copy¬ 
right  notice,  but  which  was 
defective.  1 

(c)  Works  published  with 
no  copyright  notice. 

(d)  Works  published  abroad 
in  countries  with  which  we 
have  no  copyright  treaty,  or 
who  are  not  members  of  a 
common  ipterngiiongl  union 
with  us. ' 

(e)  Common- topics,  includ- 


monopoly  and  that  learning  would 
best  he  served  by  a  bargain  which 
would  grant  authors  and  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  a  limited  monopolistic 
right  with  a  fixed  period  after 
which  the  public  -ought  to  he  free 
to  use  the-  material.  In  England 
this  struggle  between  those  who 
sought  permanent  monopoly  and 
those  who  argued  for  a  limited 
period  was  finally  determined  in 
Donaldson  v.  Beckett  in  1744.  In 
the  course  of  that  case  Lord  Cam- , 
den,  in  moving  the  judgment  of 
the  Ilouse  of  Lords,  said: 

“All.  our  learning  will  be 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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i  mu  mini  j  prcrcn  mFT 

By  HAZEL  GUILD  So  you've  joined  Vardsty  and  on  demigod.  Others  wouldn’t  trust 

Frankfurt  the  veI?  first  interview  you  do  you  with  a  plugged  nickel.  There 

A  a  inn«  thp  Tiniteri  there’s  that  kindly,  motion  picture  are  those  who  think  all  the 

film  com^ides^n  Sen  brinS^e  executive  with  the  grandfatherly  Variety  reporter  does  is  sit  in  a 
over  sexAmpO^  a^  ?a^  thSSf  air  wbo  sits  behind  a  big  desk*  ^CaI  newspaper  office  chewing 
their  pictures  to  international  “Remember,  my  boy,”  he  says  f  cigar  and  waiting  for  the  nhone 
interests,  Germany  will  continue  expansively,  stabbing  you  with  his  to  ^ng  and  hoarse  voidR  to 
to  be  one  of  America’s  richest  clSar  for  emphasis,  “there’s  noth-  whisper  hot  tips,  which  ar<T^nt- 
film  markets,  points  out  Leo  Hoch-  “8  wrong  with  this  industry  that  ten  without  checking  and  an- 
stetter,  chief  of  Motion  Picture  ingenuity  and  a  bit  of  luck  won’t  no.u°?ed  to  thf.  industry  via  those 
Export  Assn,  for  Germany  cure.  There’s  always  an  audience  colorfully  puzzhngrheadlines  which 

Prosneets  for  "59  linked  to  fier-  for  ^ood  pictures,  and  around  here  nobody  understands  and  every- 

m^fzoomhS  economy"  We>re  beat-  ^J^.rba  is  100% 

are  very  bright  Hochstetter  be-  every  recor(*-  I  Love  The  Telephone  | 

HeVeS-  oaoer-Vou'uke3  S  belittle  True,  the  reporters  are  on  the 

While  the  American  companies  papfr  .take  tb,  ,  T*  e  phone  a  lot,  digging,  asking  im- 
may  make  bigger  earnings  in  quote  and  build  a  wdiole,  long  story  perttnent  questions,  trying  to 
Great  Britain  and  Italy,  due  to  the  around  it,  .seeing  how  things  are  piece  together  the  information  puz- 
extremely  solid  currency  of  West  going  so  well  and  people  still  want  for  wbicb  few  like  to  supply 
Germany  it’s  -easier  to  get  the  to, pay  for  the  good  pictures;  and  the  answers.  True,  there  are  oc- 
money  out.  Funds  tied  up  in  film-  the  yarn  never  hits  page  one,  never  casional  “tips”  and  you  learn  to 
making  or  trade  deals  are  often  even  gets  into  the  paper.  You’ve  WOnder  what  lies  behind  a  “fact” 
necessitated  in  other  European  learned  your  first  “lesson”  as  a  as  promulgated  in  mimeograph  or 
lands..  Looks  like  ease  of  getting  Variety  news  sleuth:  beware  of  the  hidden  meaning  in  a  chance 
the  D-mark  into  dollars  and  out  hollow  platitudes.  remark 

of  Germany  will  continue  to  be  a  Quite  a  few  years  have  gone  by  Variety  reporters  dislike  ex- 
m  he  C0U  ryS  s!nce’  and  a  h?aPuo£ ^copy  kas  ecutives,  who  seek  to  talk  the  re¬ 
favor  filmwise.  streamed  through  the  typewriter,  porter  into  not  using— or  he  thinks 

Some  $18,000,000  was  remitted  You’ve  grown  older  and  wiser  it  may— interfering  with  his  busi- 
for  the  MPEA  member  companies  watching  the  film  industry  make  ness  The  film  business  doesn’t 
in  Germany  for  the  1957-58  sea-  its  periodic  journeys  from  the  basically,  like  to  be  “covered”  by 
son,  slightly  higher  returns  than  peaks  of  enthusiasm  (“Movies  Arc-  anything’ resembling  a  newspaper 
those  for  the  previous  year.  This  Better  Than  Ever”)  to  the  valleys  wants  news  to  come  out  its 
doesn’t  actually  mean  an -increase  of  black  despair  (“To  the  bankers  own  way  Too  often  executives  are 
in  theatregoing,  however,  for  box-  We’re  worth  more  dead  than  spoiied,  and  often  spoiling  for  a 
office  figures  are  down  a  tittie  and  ahve”).  fight  with  the  fellow  who  dares 

the  added  income  reflects  from  - conned  Insulted"  Brited - 1  to  prlck  either  their  ego  or  that 

the  raised  ticket  prices.  L  Conned,  Insulted,  Bribed - ,  elab6rate  balloon  of  j*flated  en_ 

With  currently  about  6,600  film  You’ve  reported  on  and  suf-  thusiasm  with  facts— ignoring  as- 
houses  in  West  Germany  including  fered  through  the  transition  from  sertions. 

Berlin,  American  companies  are  standard  screen  to  Cinemascope  Angry  protests  don’t  usually 
getting  about  30%  of  the  playing  to  Todd-AO,  from  the  flats  to  eye-  quarrel  with  the  facts.  They  admit 


fight  with  the  fellow  who  dares 
to  prick  either  their  ego  or  that 
elaborate  balloon  of  inflated  en- 


tternn,  American  companies  are  standard  screen  to  Cinemascope  Angry  protests  don’t  usually 
getting  about  30%  of  the  playing  to  Todd-AO,  from  the  flats  to  eye-  quarrel  with  the  facts.  They  admit 
tune  and  revenues— and  it  looks  as  killing  3-D,  from  Mike  Todd  the  they’re  correct.  But,  asks  the  man, 
if  they  can  maintain  this  per-  showman  to  Todd  the  hero  and  “ Why  did  you  have  to  print  that? 
centage.  -  -  -  -  -  ■  —  - 


.  wisecracking  sage,  from  the  art  We  hadn't  announced  it  yet1. ”  This 
The  companies  brought  200  films  of  “Symphonie  Pastorale”  to  tilt  Is  the  press  release  mentality,  and 
into  Germany  in  1958,  as  pitted  kittenish  sex  of  Brigitte  Bardot.  .t’s  poison  for  a  Var*ety  man. 
against  107  German-made  films.  You’ve  been  to  Cannes  in  the  An  agreement  involving  the  film 
Next  year  will  see  a  dropoff  in  sullf  Berlin  in  the  rain,  the  Coast  industry  of  a  foreign  country  was 
German  films,  with  only  about  jn  the  Smog  and  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  the  subject  of  intensive  journa- 
90  anticipated.  It’s  expected  that  jn  109-degree  heat  to  watch  a  toll-  listie  ferretting.  Came  Tuesday, 
the  Americans  will  continue  with  tv  experiment  which  was  to  be  a  Tuesday  is  the  day  to  remember 
their  same  import  quota.  failure.  You’ve  sat  in  on  innumer-  on  Variety.  That  week’s  issue  goes 


t’s  poison  for  a  Var*ety  man. 

An  agreement  involving  the  film 


Two  Characters  In  Search  Of  A  Plot 


•  By  HOWARD  DIETZ  - 


Just  so  the  minutes  are  up-to- 
date,  Arthur  Schwartz,  the  cele¬ 
brated  popular  composer  (“Danc¬ 
ing  in  the  Dark,”  “That’s  Entertain¬ 
ment/’  “By  Myself,”  etc.)  and 
Yours  Truly,  the  c.p.c.’s  lyric  col¬ 
laborator,  have  spent  most  of  the 
time  since  the  last  annual  meeting 
looking  for  a  vehicle  that  will 
transport  our  muse  from  the  par¬ 
lor  to  the  stage.  We  have  had 
trouble  finding  same. 

Trouble  is  considering  the  leni¬ 
ency  of  our  requirements.  AH  we 
ask  for  is  a  good  plot  on  an  orig¬ 
inal  background,  conducive  to 
laughter  and  romance,  freshness, 
interesting  characters,  perhaps 
containing  a  comment  on  our  so¬ 
ciety  to  prove  it  wasn’t  conceived 
in  a  vacuum — in  short,  anything  ; 
that  will  run  at  least  five  years.  I 
We’d  even  settle  for  another  “Fair  j 
Lady,”  so  if  any  of  you  readers 
have  another  “Fair  Lady”  in  mind, 
please  send  it  along  so  we  can ; 
reject  it. 

Actually,  “Fair  Lady,”  or  “Pyg¬ 
malion”  as  it  was  once  called,  was 
submitted  to  us  by  the  late  Gabriel 
Pascal,  a  contagious  Hungarian 
with  tremendous  charm  and  a , 
habit  of  not  showing  up  for  ap¬ 
pointments.  He  was  the  late 
Gabriel  Pascal  before  his  regret¬ 
table  demise. 

I  got  to  know  him  when  M-G-M 
was  peddling  the  film,  “Pyg¬ 
malion,”  starring  Wendy  Hiller. 
Pascal  appeared  in  my  office  car¬ 
rying  a  huge  statue  of  Shaw  by 
Troubetzkoy  (I  believe)  and  this 
was  the  Pascalian  trademark..  His 
.very  existence  was  determined  by 
.  the  curious  sponsorship  of  G.B.S. 
..“Howard,”  he  said,  addressing 
Arthur,  ‘‘Make  me  a  musical  of- 


*Pyg..’  I  get  my  friend  to  give  me 
the  rights  and  we  have  -  another 
‘Chocolate  Soldier.’”  All  I  could 
think  of  was  the  amount  of  cock¬ 
ney  required  in  Eliza  Doolittle’s 
first  act.  I  figured  I’d  write  one 
“Lovely  Bunch  of  Coconuts”  and 
then  be  through.  “No  thank  you,” 
I  said.  “This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
Lemer  and  Loewe  will  go  for.” 
Events  have  proven  that  I  was 
right. 

Every  one  in  a  while  we  get  an 
idea  that’s  worth  playing  with, 
but  in  general  the  plots  and  proj¬ 
ects  that  are  visited  on  us  are 
most  peculiar,  to  say  the  least. 
For  example,  an  author  who  shall 
be  nameless  (as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  Nameless  —  James  P. 
-Nameless)  buttonholed  me  in  the 
Plaza  Grill.  “Here’s  a  dream  come : 
true,”  he  said.  “Dietz  you  can  now  i 
relax.  The  story  goes  this  way: 

“A  young  girl  who  considers; 
herself  quite  a  marksman  dares 
to  compete  with  the  pistol-packing 
star  of  a  travelling  wild  west  show. 
She  beats  him  to  the  draw  every] 
time,  but  after  falling  in  love  she  I 
realizes  that  you  can’t  get  a  man ; 
with  a  weapon.”  i 

I  told  him  I  liked  the  idea  but 
perhaps  it  had  been  used  before. 
“If  you’re  thinking  of  ‘Annie  Get 
Your  Gun’  he  said,  “you’re  mis¬ 
taken,  In  'Annie’  they  used  rifles. 
This  one  is  about  pistols.  It’s 
what’s  up  front  that  counts.” 

-  We  reluctantly  decided  not  to 
tackle  it. 

But  Schwartz  and  I  are  in  there 
searching  for  something.  Mean- : 
while  we’re,  available  for  tv-  shots 
or  parties,  industry  dinners, 
cruises  to  the  Indies  or  th£,<Catsr 
kills.  Schwartz  plays  the  piano.-.  I  j 
play  bridge,  J 


90  anticipated.  It's  expected  that  jn  109-degree  heat  to  watch  a  toll-  listie  ferretting.  Came  Tuesday, 
the  Americans  will  continue  with  tv  experiment  which  was  to  be  a  Tuesday  is  the  day  to  remember 
their  same  import  quota.  failure.  You’ve  sat  in  on  innumer-  on  Variety.  That  week’s  issue  goes 

If  RKO  and  Republic  definitely  able  lunches,  dinners  and  inter-  to  press.  By  the  following  Tues- 
stop  distributing  films,  though,  it?s  views,  listening  to  the  witty  and  day,  if  you  hesitate,  you  may  lose 
possible  that  the  Gertn&n  govern-  the  cynical  and  the  opportunistic,  the  advantage  of  your  own  enter- 
ment  will -clamor  for  a  reduction  the  persuaders  and  the  I’ll-punch-  prise.  In  this  particular  instance, 
in  American' import  numbers — but  you-in-the-nose  guys,  the  *uave  all  the  details  then  established 
other  member  companies  should  and  the  obvious  and  the  frustrated,  were  printed.  Result?  Roar  of  in- 
not  be  affected  If  a  small  reduction  you’ve  been  cajoled  and  in-  dignation  because  somebody  in  Eu- 
is  necessitated,  since  with  RKO  sliUed  Ued  to  and  offered  subtle  «>pe  accused  somebody  in  New 
and  Republic  out  of  the  picture,  hT.ih  ’  f-v^n  «nto  f„n  trust  and  York  of  a  leak.”  It  was  “wrong”  to 
they  wouhL  have  about  -  the  -same  SincT£irf“SaSSaSto£d  repor,f  *efore  completion 

number  of  imports.  out  0Q  your  ear  You’ve  been  and  “release.”  Again  the  “hand- 

Germans  are  currently  crying  threatened  more  times  than  you  ?ut.  mentality— expecting  Variety 
for  three  things  (a>  reduction  in  can  recall  and  Eric  Johnston  once  to  forego  its  own  scoops. 

American  film  imports;  (b)  limita-  told  you  you’re  a  nice  guy  but  a  |  Matched  Tidbits  1 

tion  in  age  of  films  brought  In,  to  lousy  reporter.  Or  was  It  the  ^  7  ’ 

prevent  the  market  from  being  other  way  round?  You  forget.  You  .°“t  011  va  paPer  like 

camped  with  oldies  for  television  .  rpnnrW  for  JL™  YfFSH, 


prevent  the  market  from  bemg  other  way  round?  You  forget.  You  fi!ld  ^  on  a  paPer  like 

swamped  with  oldies  for  television  renorter  for  Variety  VAf ^TY  that l£  ,£ou  kn°w  the  facts 

or  with  oldies  brought  in  by  cheap  l??8  „5  and  don  t  prmt  them  when  y°u  €an’ 

„  -  ■  „  has  its_  advantages  and  disadvan-  the  solemn  protestation  to  nrotect 

(Continued  on  page  60)  tages.  Some  people  think  you’re  a  the  paper,  in  return  for  delaying 
—  ■  ■  publication,  is  almost  never  re¬ 

membered — the  “official  release” 
will  jump  the  gun  invariably.  You 
learn  not  to  like  being  made  a 
sucker. 

Stories  originate  sometimes  via 
the  knowing  matching  of  odd  bits 
of  information.  On  a  trip  to  Hol¬ 
lywood  you  chat  with  an  old  friend 
and  he  mentions  having  had  a  tip 
to  buy  a  certain  company’s  stock. 
That  doesn’t  tell  you  much  but  in 
New  York  a  few.  days  later  the 
vieepresident  of  the  company 
mentioned  inquires  if  you  know 
who  on  the  Coast  might  have  an 
apartment  to  rent.  ? 

That’s  ^clue  No.  2.  Clue  No. 
3  comes  that  same  afternoon  from 
a  secretary  who’d'  heard  it  from 
another  secretary  that*  her  boss 
had  gone  to  a  certain  top-level 
meeting  with  another  outfit.  Sud¬ 
denly,  the  pieces  fall  together  and 
the  sprouts  of  a  good  story  emerge. 

As  business  gets  worse,  tensions 
grow,  tempers  flare  and  smairiines 
in  the  paper  are  blown  up  Into 
major  issues.  Executives  who  sel¬ 
dom  look  into- the  mirror  become 
steadily  more  determined  to  sweep 
the  dirt  under  the  rug.  Some  of 
them  see  nothing  wrong  with  twist¬ 
ing  the  facts— or  try  to  twist  them 
— for  the  tradepress  as  long  as  it 
suits  their  purpose.  If  you  try 
WtWTfcFT  T  rYtoW  f  :  *  ’  <  t0  set  the  rec(?rd  straight  you  be- 

VK  I  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  WIFE-SHORN 

ADMAN-A  HUCKSTER’S  DILEMMA 

Milton  Berle  Debuts  As  Novelist  With  ‘Earthquake’  (Random  House),  In  Collab¬ 
oration  With  John  Roeburt — -Excerpt  From  Spring  1959  Publication 
By  MILTON  BERLE  and  JOHN  ROEBURT 


Rubenstein,  derrieres  by  Slenderella,  their  blessed  natural- 
cess.  losttoClianel  and  Lanvin. 

“  He5  refurbished  Tils  last  scene  with  Susan,  but  unable 
to  remember  any  of  the  dialog.  Susan  on  the  graded 
driveway  of  their  home,  in  the  bright  morning  glare,  with 
packed  suitcases  already  stowed  in  the  stationwagon.  In 
clothes  and  a  hat  he  hadn’t  seen  her  in  for  a  dozen  years — 
as  if  these  neglected  garments  were  a  symbol  of  that 
Springtime  she  was  forever  trying  to  recapture. 

He’d  listened  to  her  with  half  an  ear,  hardly  at  all. 
And  no  strong  emotion  in  him  Over  it — fuming  with  other 
headaches  as  he’d  been  then.  The  big  stuff,  the  truer 
crisis. 

Goodbye  Again ,  he’d  guessed  Susan  was  saying  all  in  all. 


Foreword  by  John  Roeburt:  The  collaboration 
with  Berle  began  mid-August  of  1957,  in  Ocean 
Beach,  Fire  Island — a  spa  a  hoot. away  from  Manhat¬ 
tan,  popular  with  pallid  writers,  combat-fatigued 
psychiatrists,  showfolk,  people,  ang  a  certain  Variety 
staffer.  To  say  it  at  once:  my  initial  meeting  with 
Berle  was  across  a  poker  table — Mr.  Television  “guest¬ 
ing”  in  place  of  one  of  our  Island  regulars.  Late 
that  night,  while  losers  caterwauled,  Berle  sprung 
his  surprise  on  me.  He  had  a  book  in  mind,  he 
avowed,  a  theme  he’d  been  hoarding  for  that  time  of 
comparative  leisure  when  he  could  pacticalize  it. 

My  second  surprise  was  oyer  the  scope,  weight,  and 
motive  of  the  story  materials  Berle  outlined  to  me. 
No  powdery  comedy  or  slick  magazine  falderal,  but 
think  stuff.  A  tour-de-force  making  pungent  comment 
on  the  manners,  morals  and  neuroses  of  contempor¬ 
ary  Society,  and  particularizing  assorted  vipers,  scoun¬ 
drels  and  spoilers. 

While  I  gaped  my  astonishment,  Berle  popped  the 
question.  Would  I  collaborate?  I  didn’t  ask  the 
obvious  question:  Why  in  heck  was  a  famous 
comedian  dogging  it  after  Camus  and  Kafka?  On 
the  level  of  story  ma'erials,  anyhow.  Nor  did  I  ask 
why  ne’d  picked  me  as  co-author — I  made  the  egotistic 
assumption  about  that.  Like  every  writer  alive,  I  bow 
to  myself  in  daily  worship. 

Our  first  Weeks  were  given  to  refining  and  expand¬ 
ing  the  book  materials,  and  deciding  on  some  -work¬ 
able  dramatic  framework.  In  these  give-and-takes  I 
came  to  know  why  Berle  was  suddenly  activating 
cerebral  muscles,  striking  an  intellectual  posture 

He  was  a  grunt  away  from  50,  a  man  in  mid-passage, 
and  restless  and  self-searching  as  the  age  is.  The 
gambit  of  nightclubs,  television  and  waste-a-day  buf¬ 
foonery  generally,  had  begun  to  pall — that  immutable 
law  of  diminishing  returns  had  about  set  in.  There 
were  no  longer  any  fame  goals — Berle  had  scrapbooks 
enough  to  fill  the  erst  wall  of  the  42d  Street  Public 
Library.  There  were  no  longer  even  money  goals — 
annuities  from  NBC  would  continue,  even  to  the 
’steenth  generation.  New  goals  and  newer  interests 
were  sorely  wanted — the  alternative  was  an  untimely 
mouldering.  Besides,  there  was  that  store  of  stuff 
observed  but  unexpressed— a  mind  of  ideas,  perspec¬ 
tives,  insights,  the  other  fellow’s  secret  personality 
and  secrets.  All  unleavened  weights  in  your  psyche, 
unless  you  talk  it  or  write  it. 

Berle  and  I  have  been  both  talking  it  and  writing  it. 
Fitting  it  all  to  characters  and  incidents  in  our  novel, 
“Earthquake.”  For  about  a  year  now,  we’ve  been  . 
talking  it  and  writing  L,  in  hotel  rooms,  on  trains, 
planes,  backstage  in  nite  clubs,  back  and  forth  across 
the  breadth  of  America.  And  oh  yes,  for  long  hours 
over  long  distance  telephones,  and  damn  the  tariff. 

'  The  result  is  a  novel,  a  Random  House  publication 
come  April,  1959. 

P.S.  A  side-dividend  for  me,  for  the  year  of  fun 
and  toil,  are  copious  Rotes  on  Berle  himself.  A  first- 
rate  guy,  very  soft  in  the  heart.  I  could  write  a 
book,  and  probably  will. 

(Excerpt  From  Manuscript) 

On  the  fateful  nay  of  the  great  Choluca  earthquake,  a 
limousine  sped  southward  cn  tne  Pan-American  High¬ 
way.  The  highway  was  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  mileage 
needle  fixed  at  80  m.p.h'.  with  hardly  a  tax  on  the  engine- 
power.  It  was  a  rented  Cadillac,  sleek  and  roomy  and 


in  a  cold,  unfeeling  world;  bribe  the  neurotic  babe  with 
cash,  furs,  a  cute  foreign  car. 

An  old  routine,  and  he  was  a  practiced  retriever.  They’d 
played  this  same  bit  before:  first  in  Arkansas,  and  after 
that,  in  Reno, 

His  mind  filled-up  with  oaths  now.  The  stuff  a  man  has 
to  take  ... 

The  road  signed  warned  peligro  and  curva,  and  Rufino 
contrarily  stamped  down  on  the  gas  accelerator. 

Harding  yelled  out,  glad  for  a  respite  from  his  think¬ 
ing,  “Pay  attention  to  your  driving!” 

Rufino  smiled  with  a  gleam  of  gold  teeth,  and  slewed 
the  speed  of  the  car.  “You  are  much  too  nervous,  Serior 
Harding.”  He  added  soothingly,  “You  will  surely  find 
your  wife  in  one  of  the  inns  in  the  village  of  Choluca.” 

Harding  said  edgily,  “Like  I  was  sure^o  find  her  at  the 
Del  Bosque  in  Mexico  City!”  He  dabbed  the  handker¬ 
chief  at  his  brow  again.  “rve  got  counted  hours;  I  left 
a  mess  of  work  behind.  I  flew  in  from  New  York,  hoping 
to  hell  I  could  fly  right  out.” 

|  The  Madison  Ave.  Mafia _ [ 

Harding-  shifted  in  the  wide  seat  and  turned  his  back 
in  an  injunction  against  further  trespass  of  nuisance  by 
the  chauffeur.  His  mind  was  fretful  now  with  the  bigger 
stuff  of  his  life,  the  truer  crises;  his  inner  eye  scanning 
a  paper-trove  of  memoranda,  graphs,  charts,  rating  reports 
— his  brain  cannily  kneading  the  bread  of  survival  from 
the  mealy  verbs,  nouns,  postulations,  glittering  generali¬ 
ties  of  Agency  Row. 

As  always  before,  the  whirling  audit  of  himself  only 
produced  its  own  special  pain.  The  triumphs  receded, 
blurred  and  erased — he  stood  pigmy-size  in  his  mind’s 
eye,  snafued  by  coiling  ribbons  of  tape  that  marked  the 
endless  records  of  his  failures  and  mistakes. 

He  tried  desperately  now  to  project  away  from  him¬ 
self.  Not  to  be  so  subjective ,  so  self-flogging!  He  imaged 
his  associates  in  Brant,  Bellows,  Appleby  &  Harding;  stood 
Brant,  Bellows  and  Appleby  against  one  wall  in  the  big 
Conference  Room.  He  then  ordered  flannel-mouthed  Zach 
Staehel  and  the  Princeton  prjodigy  Doobs  into  the  lineup. 

He  glared  balefuliy  at  Staehel  and  Doobs,  as  if  haling 
this  pair  more  than  his  former  associates  in  the  Agency, 
Harpies.  Show  them  a  wound  and  they’re  right  in  there 
pecking  at  your  flesh.  One  of  them  ever  again  patronizes 
me  to  impress  Brant,  or  edits  my  ideas,  damn  me  if  I  don’t 
kick  him  right  in  the  butt.  . 

He  looked  darkly  at  the  lineup  agam,  individualizing 
them  each  In  turn,  while  his  electronic  eye  clicked  its 
discovery  of  concealed  metal. 

Harding  nodded  clamly  with  the  discovery,  not  one  bit 
surprised  over  it.  Bellows  got  a  knife  out  for  me;  also 
Appleby,  Staehel  and  Doobs.  We  dropped  5-million  bill¬ 
ings  last  year— Chesterfield  switched,  Chrysler  got  econ- 
omy-eomplexed,  Rector  and  Gumpel  took  their  soap  back 
to  Radio.  Bellows  has  me  tagged  for  scapegoat, -to  save 
his  own  face.  ^ 

He.  now  brought  bis  summary  wisdom  to  Appleby. 
Brant  touted  me  into  the  firm,  and  Appleby’s  never  for¬ 
given  that.  Plus  the  fact  that  his  drunken  pot  of  a  wife 
can't  get  close  enough  to  me  at  parties. 

He  wished  Appleby  dead  now.  The  next  nicer  attack. 
I  hope  and  pray  the  baboon  bleeds  to  death. 

His  stare  fixed  sternly  on  Staehel  and  Doobs;  with  a 
trick  of  the  eye  now,  he  saw  them  merged,  as  one  face 
and  body.  They  were  identically  the  same,  he  told  him¬ 
self.  The  hair  cropped  close  to  the  skull,  the  baby  skin 
and  sincere  eyes,  and  lean  and  muscled  in  their  uniform, 
gray  suits. 


the  same  fluttering  speech  Susan  had  made  how  many 
times  before  in  their  marriage? 

1  ^A  speech  and  pose  that  was  flagrantly  bad  casting— 
a  38-year  old  Juliet  ridiculously  trying  to  grow  wings. 

Before  the  sounds  of  the  Harding  stationwagon  had 
emptied  into  Laurel  Hill  Road,  he  was  back  in  his  study. 
On  the  long  distance  phone  to  Branf,  Bellows,  Appleby 
&  Harding.  On  Brant’s  private  line.  Making  with  ideas, 
pouring  it  on,  goosing  the  old  man  into  lover-like  responses 
— stealing  a  march  on  Bellows,  cannily  damning  Stechel  • 
and  Doobs  witli^emall  praise  for  .their  job  on  that  beer* 
account.  He’d  remembered  about  Susan  late  that  nighty 
He’d  come  off  the  commuter’s  train,  to  find  himself  alone ' 
with  Ingabord,  the  housekeeper. 

He  hadn’t  missed  Susan  at  all  that  first  night,  or  the 
next,  or  the  next  50.  He’d,  in  fact,  relished  the  freedom, 
like  a  man. let  out  of  jail  after  long  imprisonment.  Fun 
to  the  limit,  and  no  shoddy  lies,  no  morning-after  guilts 
.  about  it. 

He'd  begun  to  miss  Susan  only  lately.  The  fun  had 
begun  to  pall;  he’d  begun  to  feel  lonely  in  the  midst  of 
gaiety. 

I-le’d  all  of  a  sudden  looked  hard  and  sensibly  at  his 
life,  and  found  it  disorderly." 

He  hated  disorder — He  took  morale  from  starched 
linens,  gleaming  eandleabra,  spit  and  polish,  pin-neat 
surfaces. 

And  so,  as  in  those  other  bustups.  he  was  clear  again 
about  Susan's  role  in  his  scheme.  She  was  a  vital  link 
in  his  chain  cf  order — the  alternative  to  Susan  was, de¬ 
moralization. 

And  she  was  flesh  of  his  young  middle-age,  he  now 
told  himself  with  wry  sentimentality.  The  scar  tissue 
faded  and  so  blended  with  ihe  skin,  that  the  one-thousand 
wounds  of  their  fourteen  connubial  years  were  at  least 
hidden,  if  not  altogether  healed. 

Come  hell  or  high  water ,  he  had  to  get  her  back.  The 
sense  of  logic  of  his  life  demanded  it.  He  sorely  needed 
her  as  an  ally  in  his  death-struggle  against  Bellows,  Apple¬ 
by,  Slachel  and  Doobs. 

Young  Playwright’s  Guide 
To  Philadelphia 

By  AL  MORGAN 

Don’t  pay  any  attention  to  all  that  propaganda  about 
the  Philadelphia  water.  Drink  as  much  of  it  as  you  can. 

As  often  as  you  can. 

As  soon  as  you  can. 

If  you  start  with  the  drinking  fountain  in  the  30th  Street 
Station,  you  can  be  sick  Dy  the  time  you  arrive  at  the 
hotel.  This  way  you  will  spend  two  weeks  in  bed,  unable 
to  contribute  anything  to  the  preparation  of  your  play. 
This  way  you  avoid  any  blame  for  the  resulting  fiasco  and 
can  bank  what  royalties  there  are  instead  of  endorsing  the 
checks  over  to  an  analyst 

Don’t  take  a  night  off  and  see  any  of  the  other  shows 
trying  out  in  town.  This  only  leads  to  false  confidence., 

Don’t  circulate  in  the  lobby  at  intermission  in  the  hope 
of  oyerhearing  some  audience  comments.  You  may  be 
recognized — and  lynched. 

Don’t  rush  backstage  and  embrace  your  star  opening 
night  and  tell  him  how"  magnificent  he  was.  It  weakens 
your  position  later  in  the  week  when  you  threaten  to 


spotlessly  shined.  The  windows  of  the  car  were  closed  ]  “  ffia  Arp-in.tlip.Affpnrv  “  F  punch  him  in  the  nose  if  he  doesn’t 'forget  his  self-con- 

tightly,  so  the  airconditioning  could  be  perfect.  The  radio  J _ _ .  8  Ace"m‘me*A&eilcy _ L  fessed  genius  for  improvisation  and  start  speaking  the 

was  on  with  sound  nicely  muted — a  string  orchestra  was  As  anger  flooded  through  Harding,  he  let  his  fancy  run  lines  you  wrote  for  him.  . 


performing  a  mariaches,  broadcast  from  Mexico  City,  40 
miles  or  so  north. 

The  car  held  a  native  chauffeur,  Rufino;  and  One 
passenger,  Richard  Harding,  an  American.  Harding  sat 
up  front,  beside  Rufino;  for  the  companionship  of  it,  or 
perhaps  because  he  had  that  fine  aversion  for  any  vulgar¬ 
ity  of  wealth. 

Harding  was  handsome,  proper  in  summer  whites. 
There  was  a  deep  cleft  in  his  chin,  and  that  forward 
thrust  of  the  jaw  that  was  enduringly  the  classic  face  of 
the  college  athlete.  Neither  young  or  old,  with  that 
earliest  grey-like  flecks  cf  talcum  at  the  sides  of  his 
temples.  An  integrated  look  at  him,  all  in  all,  as  if  there 
were  no  really  vexing  questions  in  his  mind,  only  answers. 
Just  one  flaw  in  his  surface  show:  a  tic  in  one  cheek, 
camera  quick  and  hardly  noticeable.  This  single  flaw  in 
his  generally  imposing  front  showed  him  off  even  more 
favorably.  It  humanized  Harding,  made  him  dmpatico, 
frail  as  anybody. 

There  was  a  downgrade  now  where  the  macadam  lay 
as  a  valley  between  sheer  hills.  There  were  bulges  on 
top — a  natural  symmetry  that  filled  the  senses  with 
pictures  of  a  gigantic,  reclining  nude.  The  colors  were 
flame-green,  bright  orange,  yellow  and  purple — a  bou¬ 
quet  hot  to  the  eye,  baked  in  a  tropical  kiln  by  thousands 
of  suns. 

The  chauffeur’s  eye  flirted,  and  a  hand  motioned  ex¬ 
citedly.  “Look  quick,  Sencr  Harding,  and  you  will  see 


wild.  He  stood  now  as  an  Executioner  confronting  the 
lineup.  He  raised  his  tommygun,  shot  them  all  dead, 
then  sprayed  bullets  into  the  fallen  for  that  extra-insur¬ 
ance.  Except  Brant — he  left  Brant  standing  unharmed. 

I  lose  Brant,  I’m  in  the  soup.  My  one  aee — I’m  dead 
without  Brant.  Brant  ever  shuts  down  on  me,  I’m  down 
at  the  Emergency  Shelter  begging  for  a  flop.  Brant’s 
my  guarantor  with  the  Bank,  the  Finance  Companies.  It’s 
by  grace  of  Brant  I’m  permitted  to  be  in  hock  for  more 
than  50  grand.  I’m  a  credit  risk,  thanks  to  Brant. 

Harding  had  a  wincing  after-thought  now;  °his  secret  ; 
eye  trained  on  a  regimental  line  of  mink.  I’m  a  Triple- A 
credit  risk  in  boudoirs ,  too,  thanks  to  Brant . 

Rufino  completed  a  hairpin  turn  holding  a  mechanical 
lighter  to  the  stub  of  a  cigar.  When  the  car  was  in 
equilibrium  again,  he  grinned  ear  to  ear  over  the  bra¬ 
vado  of  his  feat, 

Harding  tried  hard  to  shut  down  on  his  thinking. 

One  worry  at  a  time,  mister.  Right  now,  concentrate 
on  Susan.  Susan’s  why. you’re  here  in  Mexieo. 

Let  the  creeps  in  the  Agency  back  in  New  York  con¬ 
spire.  Tear  him  to  shreds  in  absentia.  There  was  always 
another  day.  Another  round  coming  up. 

Lose  every  battle,  but  win  the  final  one. 

Damn  it,  where  was  the  old  mexie.  Harding,  the  tough 
competitor;  the  wily  in-fighter  with  more  scalps  in  his 
trophy  chest. 

Blame  it  on  taxes,  the  old  h.c.l.  You  put  tomorrow  in 


Don’t  write  that  piece  for  the  Sunday  paper  in  New 
York  while  you’re  still  mad. 

Don’t  forget  to  pay  for  the  110  tickets  for  the  friends 
who  come  down  to  Philly,  as  a  favor  to  you,  to  see  the 
show. 

Resist  the  temptation  to  say  “Whyinhell  didn’t  you  come 
coach  instead  of  Pullman”  when  theyfrpresent  the  bill  for 
their  railroad  fare.  *»■ 

Be  nice  to  the  fat  old  lady  who  tells  you  why  your 
.  second  act  is  weak.  She  probably  has  something  to  do  with 
Theatres  Parties  and  may  solve  your  life  later. 

Don’t  go  to  a  pillow  or  pajama  party  thrown  by  those 
two  nice  kids  in  the  chorus.  This  only  leads  to  divorce. 

Resist  the  temptation  to  'go  on  one  of  those  late  night 
radio  programs,  with  a  couple  of  Variety  Club  double- 
Scotches  under^your  belt,  to  deliver  a  long  and  brilliant 
denunciation  of  the  New  York  Drama  critics. 

Resist  the  double-Scotches  at  the  Variety  Club. 

Be  tolerant.  Don’t  just  assume  your  producer  is  a  fool, 
an  idiot  and/or  crook.  You  have  two  whole  weeks  out  ot 
town  to  find  out  for  sure. 

Don’t  ask  the  usher’s  opinion  of  your  show.  She’ll  tell 
you. 

Don't  send  funny  opening  night  telegrams  to  the  cast 
They’ll*  hate  you  in  the  morning  when  they,  read  the 
reviews. 

Don’t  try  to  keep  your  copy  of  the  script  up-to-date. 
Before  you  get  it  all  in  order  your  show  will  have  closed. 


a  woman!” 

Harding  crooked  a  smile  to  Rufino,  with  no  interest  in 
it.  His  thoughts  were  cn  another  tack,  on  a  flesh-and- 
blood  woman.  On  Susan,  his  wife,  and  the  damned,  un¬ 
ending  perplexities  of  his  marriage.  He  swiftly  made  a 
correction  in  his  mind  now’ — what  had  been  his  marriage . 
There  was  in  Interlocutory  Decree  now,  for  what  uncon¬ 
tested  Mexican  divorces  were  worth.  Susan  was  free;  for 
the  time,  anyhow,  slipped  through  his  fingers,  out  of  his 
life. 

Harding  dried  sweated  palms  on  a  handkerchief,  then 
tnopped  his  brow.  The  inner  heat  he  felt  was  mainly 
annoyance,  the  feeling  of  being  put  out.  He'd  get  her 
back,  he  was  sure — drag  her-  back  bodily  to  New  Canaan. 
Anyhow,  cocur  her  back — HaFding  re-decided  his  tactic, 
^iay  that  well-grooved  record  about  Sweethearts  Forever 


hock  to  pay  for  yesterday. 

Blame  it  on  his  father.  Feed  the  kid  with  a  gold  spoon, 
and  then  go  die  $500  shy  of  the  funeral  costs. 

Blame  it  on  the  Analyst.  He’d  gone  to  consult  about 
Insomnia,  and  the  character  had  introduced  him  to  Neuro¬ 
sis.  'The  year  with  Barshak  had  knocked  the  ego-props 
from  under  him. 

You  can’t  keep  to  your  feet  with  your  bottom  on  a 
couch. 

Blame  it  on  Susan.  The  perennial  Vassar  graduate. 
Still  reaching  for  his  hand  in  darkened  theatres;  hot  stuff 
in  parked  cars.  Playing  waltz  music  as  the  background 
to  candlelight  suppers  at  home.-  - 

Always  Juliet.  And  after  14  years  of  marriage. 

The  trouble  with  modem  woman — no  individuality. 

•Every  one  of  them  Look-Alikes  with  faces  by  Helena 


Don’t  punch  the  73d  visiting  fireman  who  says,  “It  needs 
work.” 

Don’t  forget  that  he’s  right. 

Don’t  get  a  sudden  attack  of  humility  during  rehearsals 
and  say,  “I  don’t  really  know  very  much  about  this.” 
Neither  does  anyone  else  connected  with  the  production 
but  the  first  one  to  admit  it  is  a  dead  pigeon. 

Don’t  take  your  Diners  Club, card  with  you.  That  only 
leads  to  bankruptcy. 

In  the  immortal  words  of  Abe  Burrows,  “Don’t  worry 
if  you  lose  your  dinner  between  the  first  and  second  acts 
on  opening  night.  That’s  normal.  But  don’t  feel  inferior. 
That’s  abnormal.” 

Finally — pawn  everything,  if  necessary  except  a  good 
blue  serge  suit.  You  may  need  that  for  your  visit  to  the 
D.A.’s  office  to  explain  where  all  the  backers’  money  went. 
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NOW  IN  RELEASE 


THE  DEFIANT  ONES 

Starring  Tony  Curtis  •  Sidney  Poitier 

NOW  SHOOTING 


ON  THE  BEACH 

Starring  Gregory  Peck  •  Ava  Gardner  •  Fred  Astaire 
Antkony  Perkins  and  introducing  Donna  Anderson 
Based  on  Nevil  Skiites  kest- selling  novel 

IN  P  R  E  PA  RAT  I  O  N 


INHERIT  THE  WIND 

Starring  Spencer  Tracy  •  Fredric  Marck  •  Florence  Eldridge  0 
From  tke  Broadway  Success 
ky  Jerome  Lawrence  and  Rokert  E.  Lee 

■. 

INVITATION  TO  A 

GUNFIGHTER 

1  *  * 

■ 

MY  GLORIOUS  BROTHERS 

Based  on  Howard  Fasts  novel 
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Baldness  Can  Be 
Beautiful 


-By  H.  ALLEN  SMITH - 


H.  AHea  Smith 


As  Bichard  the  Lion-Hearted  once  remarked,  it  is 
“dam  good  fun”  to  be  a  crusader.  This  Bichard  L.  H. 
did  his  crusading  with  buckler,  cuirass  and  hauberk  and 
sometimes  I  try  to  emulate  him,  though  I  am  restricted 
to  using  a  typewriter  as  my  weapon ' 
against  no-gooddiks. 

Just  a  year  ago,  in  this  very  space, 

I  reached  the  culmination  of  my 
greatest  and  most  glorious  crusade 
.  .  .  against  finger-snapping  in  tv.  I. 
have  reference  to  the  finger-snapping 
that  goes  on  among- singers  of  popu¬ 
lar  songs.  I  brought  the  full  weight 
of  the  free  press  against  them;  I  had 
the  cream  of  civilized  man  behind 
me.  I- gave  it  to  them  hot  and  heavy, 
and  proved  to  them  how  ridiculous 
finger-snapping  looks  on  the  screen, 
and  showed  them  that  finger-snap¬ 
ping  was  the  reason  the  nation  \?as  turning  to  westerns 
and  panel  shows.  v*;  ■  .  ' 

But  it  all  caine  to  naught.  Today  they  are  still  snap¬ 
ping;  those  who  only  snapped  single-handedly  are  now 
snapping’  with  both  hands;  those  who  previously  snapped 
with  both  hands  are  now  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  of 
taking  off  their  shoes  and  snapping  with  their  toes.  This 
will  not  be  believed,  but  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  just  re¬ 
cently  a  spectacle  that  turned  my  red  corpuscles  to  lav- . 
ender— The  Old  Groaner  himself  mapping  away  as  he 
sang.  Really-  Crosby  jive-snapping  from  Hollywood. 

It  is  now  clear  to  me  that  finger-snapping  is  here  to ; 
stay,  and  that  the  future  will  tod  organized  snapping  m 
choir  lofts,  and  when  waltzes  are  being  played.  And  so  I 
turn  to  another  matter,  namely,  the  business  of  hair¬ 
pieces,  or  as  they  are  known  around  the  tv  studios, 
“toops.”  The  time  has  come  to  recognize  the  slick  fact 
that  baldness  can  be  beautiful. 

Understand,  now,  I'm  not  arguing  this  matter  from  a 
selfish,  personal  point  of  view.  I’ve  got  hair,  plenty  of 
hair,  all  the  hair  I  need.  Naturally  I  don’t  have  as  much 
as  I  had  10  years  ago.  Nobody  does,  including  Lassie.  A 
little  bit  of  my  frontal  thatch  may  have  disappeared,  just 
enough  to  inspire  vulgar  remarks  from  certain  of  my 
fair-weather  friends.  ....  , 

Just  recently  I  sat  in  a  chair  while  a  television  make¬ 
up  girl  worked  on  my  face.  She  had  been  hanging  around 
studio  wise-guys  so  long  that  She  fancied  herself  a  wat. 
She  said,  for  example,  ‘‘This  wrinkle  you  got  right  here, 

I  may  have  to  put  some  putty  in  it.”  And  then  she  gig¬ 
gled.  Around  tv  studios  everybody,  but  everybody,  is  al¬ 
ways  making  with  the  yoeks. 

I  put  her  out  of  my  mind  and  began  concentrating  op 
witticisms  I  would  utter  once  the  program  was  on  the 
air.  Then  suddenly  I  realized  that  She  was  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  my  scalo.  I  glanced  in  the  mirror  and  sa,w  that 
she  had  a  thing  I  ke  an  eyebrow  pencil  with  which  she 
was  stroking  blaek  lines  on  the  forepart  of  my  skull. 
“Hey,”  I  said,  “what’re  you  doing  there?” 

She  made  an  effort  to  be  tactful.  “I'm  just  trying  to 
take  the  shine  off,”  she  said.  "Your  hair  is  getting  -just  * 
trifle  thin  here  in  the  front  and  if  I  don’t  put  these  lines 
in  and  smudge  it  up,  it  will  really  look  worse  than*  it  is, 

I  mean  with  the  bright  light  on  it  and  alL” 


contest  with  a  grizzly  bear.  To  my  esthetic  eye',  all  his 
masculine  beauty  disappeared.  He  tod  been,  before,  an  at¬ 
tractive  man  in  a  slick,  glistening  sort  of  way.  I  simply 
don’t  understand  why  he  had  to  change.  Heavens  to  Ad- 
lail  We  work  our  fingers  to  the  bone  waxing  floors  and 
furniture  and  automobiles  to  give  them  the  deep  luster 
and  sheen  that  makes  for  beauty;  but  let  a  man’s  scalp 
glow  and  glisten  and  people  apparently  think  there  is 
something  degrading  about  it. 

We  hear  now  and  again  of  complaints  about  certain 
men  who  appear  on  public  beaches  with  their  chests  ex¬ 
posed.  These  protests,  usually  from  women,  are  direct¬ 
ed  against  those  men  who  have  thick  jungle  growths  of 
rich  black  hair  on  their  bodies  It  is  revolting,  say  the 
complainants;  it  is  even  disgraceful,  and  sickening.  Yet 
it  is  only  hair,  and  if  it  were  transferred  to  the  bald  pate 
of  another  man,  the  same  women  would  delight  in  run¬ 
ning  their  fingers  through  it.  Hair’s  hair. 

Mrs.  Walter  Ferguson  once  wrote  a  column  in  which 
she  confessed  ’she  envied  all  batd-heided  males,  because 
they  don’t  have  to  put  in  all  those  hours  taking  care  of 
their  hair.  Mrs.  Ferguson  pointed  out  that  b'ald-headed 
men  are  just  as  popular  a$  hair-headed  men  with  the  la¬ 
dies,  and  with, the  electoikte.  >if  men  used  their  noo¬ 
dles,”  she  said, '.“they’d  band  together  to  make  baldness 
fashionable.” 

And  so  I  propose  that  men  who  are  wearing  .toops  to¬ 
day  in  television  take  them  off  and  cast  them  into  the 
fields  so  the  birds  might  use  them  for  nests.  Men,  I  give 
you  a  slogan:  TOOPS  ARE  FOR  TjVKRPS!  Bare  your 
'  scalps,  boys,  and ’defy  ybur  jnjpduceb*  And  stop  .that 
finger-sriappin*. 


AGENTS  ON  HE  AGENDA 


1  By  VJ3RNON  DUKE  : 


According  to  my  favorite  lexicographer,  Samuel  John¬ 
son,  an  agent  is:  “he  that  acts,  he .  that  possesses  the 
faculty  of  action;  a  person  employed  to  transact  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  another;  that  which  has  the  power  of  operating,  * 
.  -  or  producing  effects  upon  another 

thing.”  As  you  see,  nothing  has 
changed  since  1755,  and  Johnson’s 
definition  certainly  applies  to'  the 
theatrical  agent:  we,  the  clients,  still 
look,  for  the  aboye  sterling  qualities 
in  the  man  who  transacts  our  busi¬ 
ness,  •  especially  “producing  -effects 
upon  another  thing”  —  "another 
thing”  in  ■  show  business  meaning  a 
topnotch  -  producer  ready  to  hand 
us  a  fat  contract  and  a  fatter  ad¬ 
vance.  ’  > 

I  began  functioning  on-  this  side 
in  1930  and,  in  the  course  of  my  f  air- 


Vemon  Duke 


the  logical  answer  to  any  worried  producer’s  prayer,  that 
he  would  sign  Voltaire  on  the  spot  and  that  we  “had  it 
made.”-  Need  I  add,  that  Voltaire  never  heard  from  the 
young  man  or  the  agency  he  represented,  and  that  the 
worried  producer’s  prayer  remained  unanswered? 

Lastly,  and  even  more  firmly  engraved  in  my  memory, 
was  the  admittedly  “inteUectual”  junior,  executive,  who 
said  little  about  my-  music  "but  laid  stress  on  the  ‘‘fine 
literary  style”  I  exhibited  in  my  autobiography;  the -job 
he  offered  me  was  the  writing  of  a  screenplay  on, the 
^  “Life  and  Times  of  Sourbelly  Teahouse,”  one  of  the 
jazz  greats.  I  couldn’t  hide  my  genuine  astonishment, 
but  the  figure  Vthe  intellectual  suggested  for  the  assign¬ 
ment  was  so  extraordinarily  potent,  that  I  would  have 
agreed  to  furnish  a  musical  version  ef  Spinoza’s  career 
for  that  kind  of  money.  Can  you  blame  me  if  I  shrugged 
off  all  misgivings,  uttered  a  playful  “why  not?”  and  shook 
hands  warmly  with  the  man?  Never  fear — both  'the 
*  agency  .intellectual  and'  the  Sourbelly  Saga  vanished  in 
:  the  dawn's  early  smog. 

Of  the  cartels 'employing  dynamic  young  specialists,  two 
are  particularly' important:  the  first  is  known  by  its 
initials  which  resemble  those  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  the  name  of  the  other  recalls  a 
popular  cigarette  brand.  For  the  purposes  of  this  piece 
there;  is  also  a  third  organization  known  as  “Geniuses 
Galore,”  or  GG  for  short.  The  story  is  true,  the  names 
have  been  changed  to  protect  the  guilty. 

j  Max  &  Maurice  \ 

Back  in  1949,  following  three  active  seasons  in  Paris 
and  three  inactive  ones  in  New  York,  I  Tan  into  a  ihost 
persuasive  -tandem  of  agency  operators — or,  rather,  they 
ran  into  me,  because  I  was  fairly  dejected  in  those  days 
and  my  Broadway  promenades  were  more  like  ambling 
along  aimlessly  than  Tunning.  Max  and  Maurice  (the 
nam^s  of  the  tandem’s .  members )  literally  dragged  me 
into  the  old  GG  offiees;:  it*  Manhattan,  where  they  occu¬ 
pied  adjoining  cubicles,!  \ 

They  got  along  well  enough?  business-wise,  although 
they  were  dissimilar  physique-wise  or  technique-wise.  (An 
anachronism;  TV  wise  talk. Was  unknown  in  1949).  Max 
was  big  and  dark,  had  lots  Of  hair,  an  unusually  resonant 
voice  and  made  up  in  savvy  what  he  lacked  in  savior 
faire;.  Maurice  was  of  medium  height,  probably  fair,  judg¬ 
ing  from  his  eyebrows,  because  he  owned  almost  no  hair 
;  at  all,  spoke  quickly  and  radiated  wisdom,  suavity  ,and 
'acumen'  (radiating  acumen  must  have  been  a  strain). 
Max’s  elothes  were  nondescript, .  his  taste  in  ties  ques¬ 
tionable,  while  Maurice’s  wardrobe  was  Edwardian  to  a 
degree  that  made  the  artfully  pink  cheeks  of  the  gay  boys 
of  Upper  Lexington  Avenue  turn  an  envious  green.  Maur¬ 
ice  claimed  to  have  introduced  triple-stitching  and ;  the 
.  hook-vent,  whatever  that  is,  to  Gotham’s  tailors;  his  trou¬ 
sers  were  so  narrow  that  they  accentuated  the  fine  fyne 
structure  of  his  legs,  and  short  enough  to.  permit  a 
glimpse  of  gold-plated  garters — an  early  Moss  Hart  Con¬ 
ceit,  only-  Moss’  were  solid  gold. 


No  *Toop’  for  Him! 
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“Young  lady,”  I  said,  “you  get  yourself  a  rag  and 
erase  all  thoze  black  lines  immediately.  It  happens  I  have 
enough  hair  to  suit  my  own  taste  and  I’m  not  going  on 
this  program  and  present  a  false  front  to  the  American 
people  with  my  scalp  all  phonied  up.” 

She  gave  me  rn  argument,  but  my  sense,  of  honesty 
and  fidelity  p.eva  lsd  and  finally  she  rubbed  out  the  black 
lines.  A  courla  cf  days  later  I  had  a  letter  from  a  comi¬ 
cal  friend  in  Chicago  saying,  “Caught  you  on  TV.  Boy. 
you’re  beginning  to  look  like  an  overripe  casaba.”  He’s 
now  off  my  Christmas  card  list. 

This  whole  experience  led  me  to  do  some  profound 
thinking  on  the  plight  of  men  who  actually  are  growing 
bald.  There  is  much  talk  nowadays  about  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  human  male  from  stiff  and  uncomfortable 
clothing.  Men  are  now  turning  up  at  semi-fashionable 
parties  wearing  foam  rubber  on  their  feet,  pastel  slacks, 
shirts  whose  patterns  might  have  been  copied  from  a 
housepainter's  dropcloth,  and  sometimes — no  neckties.  ^ 

There  are  a  few  Old  Guard  dissenters  but  most  of  us 
consider  this  revolution  in  dress  to  be  a  good  thing.  It 
represents  a  major  change  in  attitude  and  the  social  his¬ 
torians  of  the  future  will  have  to  deal  with  it  in  the  event 
there  is  a  future.  Yet  this  revolution  is  not  complete.  It 
extends  only  from  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  the  Adam’s  ap¬ 
ple.  It  needs  to  spread  upward  and  take  in  the  scalp. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  world  to  change  its  thinking 
on  the  subject  of  hair.  As  I  said  before,  baldness  can  be 
beautiful 

Throughout  history  men  have  been  prone  to  cover  up 
their  baldness  with  wigs.  In  the  Roman.  Empire  they 
even  bad  hair  painted  on  their  scalps.  The  good  philoso¬ 
pher  Martial  protested  against  this  silliness,  saying, 
“There  is  nothing  more  contemptible  than  a  bald  man 
who  pretends  to  have  hair.” 


-  ly  long  career,  was  represented  or  .agented  by  nearly 
every  known  practitioner  of  the  trade.  In  the  *30s  a 
Broadway  or  Hollywood  agent  was  a  rugged  individualist, 
a  character — the  more  -colorful  and  less  conformist,  the 
better.  Today,  the  “lone  wolves”  are  a  small  minority — 
the  pick  of  the  crop  being  taken  over  by  cannily  organ¬ 
ized  cartels.  This,  one  assumes,  became  necessary  with, 
the  advent  of  televison,  the  commercial  exploitation  of. 
opera,  ballet,  even  non-theatrical  “longhair”  music.  The 
juggling  of  medii— opera  stars  appearing  in  night  clubs, 
ballet  bn  tv,  “serious”  composers  writing  background 
music  s  for  films,—  “unserious”  tunesmiths  musicalizing 
.Eugene  O’Neill  and.  Somerset  Maugham— necessitated  the  - 
hiring  of  bright  bdys,  familiar  with  this  somewhat  anomal¬ 
ous  cross-breeding  and  possessing  some  ^knowledge  of  the 
seven  lively,  and  a  few  other  not-so-lively,  arts  that  make 
up  the  contemporary  amusement  scene.. 

The  bright  hoys  (often  referred  to  as  “junior  execu¬ 
tives”),  assigned  to  clients  by  the  cartel’s  masterminds, 
may  specialize  in  entirely  unrelated  branches  of  the  show 
game,  yet  theys  all  look  alike.  I’m  not  sure  whether 
Russell  Nype,  when  he  first  ,  clicked,  patterned  himself  on 
agency  “juniors,”  or  whether  the  juniors  chose  Nype  for 
their  model,  rather  like  the  nation’s  teenagers  bent  on 
outpresleying  Elvis,  but  I  suspect  that  the  boys,  hired 
to  “produce  effects”  on  a  prospective  buyer,  are  taken  on 
more  readily  if  their  appearance  conforms  with  1958 
styling.  A  dynamic  young  client-handler,  straight  off 
the  assembly  line,  is  invariably  dark,  intense,  hipless, 
bespectacled,  hair  butch — or  crew-cut,  the  lapels  of  his 
coat  diminutive,  the  trousers  pleatless  and  extra  narrow; 
the  smile  engagingly  noncommittal,  the  manner  diffident 
yet  firm,  the  sex-habits  reasonably  normal.  Show  me  a 
fat  blond  agent  in  a  loud  sportscoat  and  I’ll  wager  that 
his  clients  are  either  over  70  or  steadily  unemployed. 
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Plea  for  Au  Naturel 


In  our  own  time  the  use  Of  the  hair-piece  or  “toop” 
is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  For  a  long  time  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  known  that  stage  and  motion  picture  actors,  who 
are  bald  or  growing  bald,  have  affected  toops.  We  can¬ 
not  quarrel  with  them.  They  are  playing  a  part.  They 
are  undertaking  the  roles  of  younger  men  and  it  is  al¬ 
together  ethical  for  them  to  have  a  “rug”  or  “divot” 
glued  to  their  scalps. 

In  television,  however,  the  practice  is  becoming  of¬ 
fensive.  More  and  more  announcers  and  commentators 
are  putting  on  toops.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  man  who 
appears  freqver.  lv  on  the  tv  screen  as  an  announcer.  He 
hasn’t  much  hair  k't  in  front,  yet  he  has  always  looked 
quite  handhor.-e  r.:  :•  dashing  to  me.  He  went  along  for  a 
few  years  v.iih  k  s  nbggin  au  naturel  and  then,  just  re¬ 
cently,  some  hri  -y-hesded  producer  talked  him  into  wear¬ 
ing  a  scalp-dc  ly.  I  .saw  him  the  first  right  he  appeared 
with  it.  He  le<°:  1  r.s  if  he  had  just  engaged  in  a  butting 


Not  less  than  20  Nype-like  young  men  were  assigned  to 
me  by  as  many  agent  bosses  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  and,  taken  by  and  large,  they  were  a  pleasant  lot.  Their 
approach  was  always  the  same — each  of  the  twenty  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  a  dedicated  fan  of  mine,  each  respectfully 
referred  to  -my  Greatness.  Having  thus  won  my  confi¬ 
dence  and  gratitude,  they  would  go  off  to  spread  the 
Gospel  and  lay  it  on  with  varying  degrees  of  thickness; 
the  method,  although  one  had  difficulty  telling  one  sales¬ 
man  from  another,  varied  too  in  each  individual. 

There  was  the  young  tv  expert  who,  after  presenting 
five  or  six  of  my  “properties”  to  the  moguls  and  having 
each  turned  down,  never  failed  to  refer  to  said  moguls 
as  “sick,  frightened  people.”  I  finally  got  sick  of  it 
and  frightened  the  expert  into .  releasing  me  from  my 
contract  by  writing  him  an  uncommonly  forceful  letter. 

There  was  also  the  goodlooking  youth,  freshly  arrived 
from  New  York,  blessed  with  all  the  graces  of  a  Manhat¬ 
tan  boulevardier,  who  came  to  see  me  in  Pacific  Palisades; 
after  the  customary  opening  eulogy,  he  took  a  two-hour 
sunbath  in  my  garden.  Then  we  had  a  gastronomic  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  youth  priding  himself  on  being  an  accom¬ 
plished  gourmet;  having  obtained  a  treasured  recipe  for  < 
the  “Cassoulet  Toulousain”  from  me,  he  departed,  prom¬ 
ising  “immediate  action”— presumably  on  an  assignment 
for  me,  not  on  the  Cassoulet.  I  never  saw  him  again. 

,  Will  I  ever  forgot  another  bright  junior,  who,  on  hear¬ 
ing  that  I’ve  written  a  number  of  unconventional  songs 
with  Walter  Voltaire,  the  celebrated  poet,  had  an  ecstatic 
eruption,  followed,  by  three  significant  telephone  conver¬ 
sations  with  “key”  people  (as  he  explained)  and  ran 
out,  assuring  me  that  a  .  team  like  Duke  &  Voltaire  was 


They  agreed,  at  least  vocally,  on  two  important  points 
— Broadway  and  Hollywood  were  stagnating  without  me 
and  I  stagnated  without  .Geniuses  Galore.  “Why,  wben 
I  think  of  the  honor  of  selling  a  commodity  like  Vernon 
Duke,  tears  come  to  my  eyes!”  boomed  Max.  Maurice’s 
eyes  were  already  gently  moist,  while  he  preserved  a 
dignified  silence — a  masterful  touch.  Naturally,  I  was 
deeply  moyed  and  signed  with  GG  on  the  spot. 

For  the  next  week  my  life  was  so  exciting  I  couldn’t 
sleep  from  counting  my  blessings  instead  of  counting 
sheep,  in  the  words  of  Irving  Berlin;  the  telephone  rang 
"incessantly.  No  sooner  would  Max  get  through  shouting 
the  happy  news  of  Josh  Logan  wanting  me  for  a.  musical 
version  of  “Adam  and  Eve”  in  modern  dress,  that  Maur¬ 
ice  would  chime  in  with  the  tidings  of  MGM  and  War¬ 
ner  Bros,  joining  forces  to  musicalize  “Anarcharsis  the 
Younger”  with  me  the  logical  composer  candidate.  Owing 
the  Government  a  largish  sum  in  back  taxes,  I  accepted 
both  propositions  and  sat  back  comfortably,  while  the 
magnates — to  hear  Max  and  Maurice  tell — fought  savagely 
for  my  services. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  week,  the  savage  fighting 
must  have  subsided  somewhat,  the  telephone  having 
quieted  down  a  bit.  At  the  end  of  the  week  Max  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  London  producer  was  “considering” jme 
for  an  operetta  version  of  “Erewhon”  which  was  going  to 
•  revolutionize  the  “entire  concept,”  while  Maurice  spoke  of 
an  independent  film-maker  readying  a  series  of  musical 
Easterns.  “And  what  may  that  be?”  I  queried  “An. 'au¬ 
thentic  innovation,  my  dear  fellow,”  Maurice  drayiled 
languidly.  “The  producer,  fearing  that  Westerns  are  Out¬ 
moded,  has  hit  on  an  idea  that  is  bound  to  revolutionize 
the  entire  concept.” 

’  “I  see.”  I  saw  readily,  “but  what  about  MGM  and 
Warners  merging  to  give  us  “Anarcharsis  the  Younger’? 
There  was  a  slight  pause.  “To  be  frank,  dear  boy,  they 
are  having  some  trouble  clearing  the  rights — it’s  only  a 
matter  of  weeks,  however,”  Maurice  explained.  I  then 
got  back  to  Max  and,  while  professing  enthusiasm  for 
tuning  up  “Erewhon”  (which,  as  every  butlerite  knows, 
is  “Nowhere”  spelled  backwards),- inquired  about  “Adam 
and  Eve's”  status. 

Another  pause— a  shade  less  slight  than  the  first.  “No 
use  kiddin’  you,  kid,”  Max  finally  conceded.  “The  director 
wanted  Orson  and  Tallulah  for  the  leads,  but  the  backers 
are  holding  out  for  the  Lunts.  You  know  how  it  is.”  I 
sighed  and  went  back  to  a  little  stagnating.  I  didn’t  know 
then  that  Geniuses  Galore  had  a  rdund  dozen  composers 
under  contract  to  w’hom  an  equally  round  half-dozen 
“junior  executives”  were  assigned;  it  was — and  still  is — 
regular  practice  to  “offer”  all  composing  geniuses  under 
contract,  for  the  same  job — and  may  the  best  genius 
w^n.  A  month  passed,  I  completed  a  new  symphony  and 
‘  stopped  worrying. 

One  evening  I  humped  into  kindly  Dave  Earlybird, 
the  beloved  head  of  GG,  in  a  hotel  lobby.  W«  have 
known  each  other -for  years  and  got  along  fine  at  all 
times.  Dave  shook  my  hand  warmly  and  cried  out:  “Say 
fella,  where  you  been  keepin’  yourself?  Don’t  see  you 
around  anymore — how  come  you’re  not  writing  a  show?” 
I  explained  that  I  repaired  to  Europe  as  an  aftermath  of  a 
resounding  flop,  but  that  I  was  back  in  circulation  again. 
“Europe,  schmoorope”  Dave  went  c:i  c’msrfully.  “What 
you  need  is  a  good  agent— better  g'  rid  of  the  one  you 
1  got.”  “I’ll  try,  Dave”  I  replied.  vv  you’re  talkin’ — 

.  who‘s  handlin’  you?”  Earlybird  wanted  to  know. 

;  “Geniuses  Galore,”  said  I. 
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PORK  CHOP  HILL 

Starring  Gregory  Peck  -  Directed  by  Lewis  Milestone 
Produced  by  Sy  Bartlett  *  A  Melville  Production 

ANNA  LUCASTA 

Starring  Eartha  18ft  •  Sarny  Davis,  Jr. 

Directed  by  Arnold  Laven  •  Produced  try  Sitbiey  Harmon 
A  Longridge  Enterprises,  Inc.  Production 
Based  on  Philip  Yordan’s  Broadway  hit 

LONELYHEARTS 

Starring  Montgomery  CBft  •  Robert  Ryan  •  Myma  Loy 
Dolores  Hart  *  Maureen  Stapleton 
Directed  tv  Vincent  J.  Donetne  •  Produced  tv  Dore  Scbary 
A  Schary  Production 

ESCORT  WEST 

CmemaScope  •  Starring  Victor  Mature 
Directed  tv  Francis  D.  Lyon 
Produced  by  Robert  E  Morrison  and  Nate  H.  Edwards 
A  Romina  Production 

THE  RABBIT  TRAP 

barring  Ernest  Berptme  -  Directed  by  Philip  Leacock 
Freffecedby  Harry  Weiner 
A  Hecht-Hiit-Lancaster  Production 

THE  LAST  MILE 

Starring  ffiekey  Rooney  -  Directed  by  Howard  W.  Koch 
Produced  by  Max  J.  Rosenberg  and  Milton  Sobctsfcy 
A  Vanguard  Production 

THE  NAKED  MAJA 

Techmrama  •  Tectmieofor  •  barring  Ava  Gardner 
Anftony  Fratcfesa  •  Dwected  by  ffemy  Roster 
Produced  twGntfredo  Lombardo- A  Titanus  Films  Produrtion 


TEN  SECONDS  TO  HELL 

Starring  Jeff  Chandler  -  Jack  Palance  •  Martine  Carol 
Directed  by  Robert  Aldrich  •  Produced  by  Michael  Carreras 
A  Hammer  Films-Seven  Arts  International  Production 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  NET 

Starring  Alan  Ladd  -  Carolyn  Jones  -  Dianne  Brewster 
Directed  by  Michael  Curtiz  •  Produced  by  Walter  M.  Mirisch 
A  Mirisch-Jaguar  Production 

SOME  LIKE  IT  HOT 

Starring  Marilyn  Monroe  -  Tony  Curtis  •  Jack  Lemmon 
Directed  by  Biliy  Wilder  •  A  Billy  Wilder  Production 
A  Mirisch  Co.  Presentation  •  An  Ashton  Picture 

CRY  TOUGH 

Starring  John  Saxon  >  Linda  Crista!  -  Directed  hy  Paul  Stanley 
Produced  hy  Harry  Kleiner  •  A  Hecht-Hill-Lancaster  Proifoetk® 

THE  DEVIL’S  DISCIPLE 

Starring  &irt  Lancaster  -  Kirk  Douglas  -  Sir  Laurence  Olivier 
George  Bernard  Shaw’s  world-famous  play 
Directed  tv  Guy  KamRton  *  Produced  by  Harold  Heeht 
A  Heeht-Hilt-tancaster  and  Biyna  Presentation 

TIMBUKTU 

Widescreen  -  Starring  Victor  Mature  -  Yvonne  Be  Carle 
Directed  by  Jacques  Tourneur 
An  imperial  Pictures,  Inc.  Presentation 

ALIAS  JESSE  JAMES 

De  Luxe  Color  •  Starring  Bob  Hope 

Rhonda  Fleming  •  Wendell  Corey 

Directed  by  Norman  I  tfeleod- Produced  by  Bob  Hope 

A  Hope  Enterprises,  Inc.  Production 
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SHAKE  HANDS  WITH  THE  DEVIL 

Starring  James  Cagney  •  Don  Murray  *  Dana  Wynter 
Glynis  Johns  *  Produced  and  Directed  by  Michael  Anderson 
Executive  Producers-  George  Glass  and  Walter  Seltzer 
A  Troy  Films  Prod,  in  Association  with  Pennebaker  Inc. 

THE  HORSE  SOLDIERS 

De  Luxe  Color  •  Widescreen  •  Starring  John  Wayne 
William  Holden  ♦  Directed  by  John  Ford. 

Produced  by  John  Lee  Mahin  and  Martin  Rackin 
A  Mirisch  Company  and  Batjac  Production 

CAST  A  LONG  SHADOW 

Color  ♦  Starring  Auclie  Murphy  •  Prod,  by  Walter  M.  Mirisch 
A  Mirisch  Company  Production 

THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  PUPPET 

Starring  Brigitte  Bardot  •  Directed  by  Julien  Duvivier 
Produced  by  Gray  Film  S.  A.  and  Pathe  Cinema  S.  A. 

THE  SUMMER  OF 
THE  17th  DOLL 

Starring  Ernest  Borgnine  *  Anne  Baxter  •  John  Mills 
Angela  Lansbury  •  Produced  and  Directed  by  Leslie  Norman 
A  H  echt-H  il  l-Lancaster  Production 

THE  WONDERFUL  COUNTRY 

Technicolor  •  Widescreen  •  Starring  Robert  Mitchum 
Julie  London  •  Gary  Merrill  •  Jack  Oakie 
Directed  by  Robert  Parrish  •  Produced  by  Chester  Erskine 
An  MPL  Production 
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THE  UNFORGIVEN 

Color  •  Starring  Burt  Lancaster  •  Audrey  Hepburn 

Richard  Burton  -  Directed  by  John  Huston 

Produced  by  James  Hill  •  A  Hecht-Hill-Lancaster  Production 

A  HOLE  IN  THE  HEAD 

Eastman  Color  •  Cinemascope  -  Starring  Frank  Sinatra 
Edward  G.  Robinson  •  Eleanor  Parker  •  Carolyn  Jones 
Thelma  Ritter -  Keenan  Wynn  * 

Produced  and  Directed  by  Frank  Capra 
A  Sincap  Production  •  From  the  Broadway  hit  play 

SOLOMON  AND  SHEBA 

Technirama  -  Technicolor  •  Starring  Yul  Brynner 
Gina  Lollotirigjda  -  George  Sanders  •  Marisa  Pavan 
Directed  by  King  Vidor  •  Produced  by  Ted  Richmond 
An  Edward  Small  Presentation 

ANNIVERSARY  WALTZ 

Starring  David  Niven  •  Mitzi  Gaynor 

Produced  by  Joseph  Fields  •  A  Joseph  Fields  Production 

Based  on  the  Broadway  smash  play 

ODDS  AGAINST  TOMORROW 

Starring  Harry  Belafonte  -  A  Harbel  Inc.  Production 

SNAKESKIN  - 

Starring  Marlon  Brando  >  Anna  Magnani . . 

Directed  by  Sidney  Lumet  •  A  Martin  Jurow  and 
Richard  A.  Shepherd  Production  in  Association  with 
Pennebaker,  Inc.  •  Based  on  Pulitzer-Prize-Winner  - 
Tennessee  Williams’  stage  success,  "Orpheus  Descending” 

ON  THE  BEACH 

Starring  Gregory  Peck  *  Ava  Gardner  *  Fred  Astaire 
Anthony  Perkins  •  Produced  and  Directed  by  Stanley  Kramer 
A  Stanley  Kramer  Production 
Based  on  Nevil  Shute’s  best-seller 
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Shooting  starts  in  April,  ’59 

TWO  FOR  THE  SEESAW  Starring  Elizabeth  Taylor 
Shooting  starts  in  June ,  ’ 59 

THE  WAY  WEST  Starring  JamesStewart  •  Burt  Lancaster 
Shooting  starts  in  June ,  ’59  \ 

A  TERRIBLE  BEAUTY  Starring  Robert  Mitchum 

Shooting  starts  in  July,  ’59 

MY  SIStER  AND  I  Starring  Audrey  Hepburn 

Shooting  stmts  in  July,  ’59 

THE  ADMIRAL  HALSEY  STORY  starring  James  Cagney 

Shooting  starts  in  September,  ’59 

INHERIT  THE  WIND  Starring  Spencer  Tracy  •  Fredric  March  •  Florence  Eldridge 
Shooting  starts  in  September,  ’59 

THE  ALAMO  Starring  John  Wayne 

Shooting  starts  in  November,  ’59 
KIMBERLEY  Starring  Burt  Lancaster 
Shooting  starts  in  December,  ’59 
THE  GLADIATORS  Starring  Yul  Brynner 
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Silence  Is  Not  Golden 

Continued  front  page  $  =5=SS 

file  on  all  his  contemporaries— “under  D-Day— day  of 
departure.  You  may  be  caught  short — he  won’t.” 

Starbuck  was  not  amused.  “He’s  not  burying  me,”  he 
said  grimly,  and  arranged  for  a  clause  in  his  will  specify¬ 
ing  that  when  his  time  came,  Golden  was  not  to  speak. 

When  this  was  relayed  to  Georgie,  he  shrugged, 
“Charlie  Starbuck  was  always  jealous  of  me — he  knew  I’d 
steal  the  funeral  from  him.” 

Then  came  the  big  switch.  Not  two  weeks  after  this 
'  incident,  Charlie  Starbuck  was  rushed  to  the  bosp^l 
with  pneumonia.  It  was  touch-and-go  for  awhile, -but 
Charlie  managed  to  make  a  complete  recovery.  The  oay 
he  was  released  from  the  hospital,  George  Golden  died — 
a  heart  attack.  . 

Starbuck's  own  elore  call  may  have  had  sometnir.g  to 
do  with  it,  but  no  one  was  more  shocked.  “I  see  things 
differently  now,”  he  confessed.  “Nothing  in  life  is  bigger 
than  death.  It  deserves  the  best — and — ”  here  his  voice 
broke— “that’s  what  Georgie  gave.  We  can  do  no  less 
for  him.” 

There  was  not  a  dissenting  voice.  Forgotten  were  the 
crocodile  tears,  the  card-file,  rehearsed  ad  libs,  the  arro¬ 
gance.  There  was  only  the  memory  of  the  sweet  little 
man  with  the  soul  of  a  poet— the  man  weak  enough  to  cry 
at  the  passing  of  a  friend  (but  strong -enough  to  stand 
up  and  give  him  a  soaring  sendoff  on  wings  of  words. 

Oh  yes,  George  must  have  the  finest  funeral— the 
finest  eulogfr,  by  a  man  worthy  of  their  finest  citizen.  But 
who?  Certainly  no  one  in  town.  Maybe  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice— or  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  But  it  should  be 
someone  who  knew'  and  loved  Georgie.  Well,  of  course, 
the  Governor  of  the  State.  Georgie’s  incomparable  cam¬ 
paigning  had  helped .  him  win  the  election.  It  was  the 
Governor  who  had  dubbed  Georgie  “Toastmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States.”  They  had  to  be  friends. 

The  Governor  consented  to  speak.  Affairs  of  state  could 
wait.  "With  a  six-motorcycle  escort,  His  Excellency  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  services.  In  his  pocket  was  a  eulogy  that 
would  do  George  proud.  Two  of  the  highest-paid  ghost¬ 
writers  had  worked  all  night,  dramatically  integrating  the 
fac'.s  of  Georgie’s  life.  Everything  was  there — his  humble 
beginning — his  Horatio  Alger  struggles — hardly  out  of 
swaddling  clothes,  yet  forced  to  sell  newspapers  in  front 
of  City  Hall — having  to  quit  school  in  the  fourth  grade — 
his  devotion  to  books— his  favorite  author,  Webster — his 
passion  for  words — his  dedication  to  making  them  with 
such  infinite  care,  they  glistened  like  strings  of  perfect 
pearls,  only  to  bestow  them,  in  all  their  sparkling  splen¬ 
dor  on  a  friend,  ad  infinitum. 

J _ Also  the  Master  _ [ 

Oh,  yes,  this  was  a  masterpiece!  The  governor  could 
hardly  wait  to  deliver  it.  He  rose  to  speak.  Then  came 
the  blow.  Bursting  through  a  side  door,  with  the  ex¬ 
pected  violence  of  a  tornado,  a  fat  little  man,  red-of-face, 
and  out-of-breath,  swept  by  stunned  attendants  to  the 
Governor.  In  a  hoarse,  embarrassed  whisper,  audible  to 
the  last  row  in  the  respectful  stillness,  he  blurted  out  his 
identity — George  Golden’s  lawyer — and  apologized, 
“  .  .  .  Don’t  know  how  it  happened,  but  just  discovered  a 
codicil  to  Mr.  Golden’s  will,  forbidding  anyone— even,  as 
Georgie  put,  it,  ‘a  man  of  the  cloth’  to  speak  at  his  funeral.” 

His  words  hit  like  a  bomb — shattering  the  silence- 
exploding  gasps,  buzzings,  and  babbling  that  drowned 
out  the  rest  of  the  conversation  between  the  lawyer  and 
the  Governor.  Those  who  had  been  truly  mourning, 


Only  In  Show  Business 

•  -  By  JEROME  LAWRENCE  and  ROBERT  E.  LEE  ' 


(It  is  untrue  that  we  have  given  up  playwriting  to 
publish  a  bi-monthly  newspaper  called  The^  Malibu  Is¬ 
raelite.  But  we’re  putting  some,  imaginary  clippings  into 
a  book;  and  if  it  becomes  a  bestseller ,.  then  we’ll  start  > 
the  newspaper.  Harry  Golden  could  have  . saved  himself 
a  lot  of  time  by  working  this  way.) 


dated  ’by  Mama’s  poetry  and  she  has  slacks  and  stacks 
of  letters  of  appreciation  signed  by  Presidential  secre¬ 
taries.  A  staunch  Deriiocrat,- Mama  almost  didn’t  vote  for 
Roosevelt  the  fourth  time  al*bund  because  he  never  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  poetry  in  person.’  (Who  wants  to  frame 
a  letter  from  a  secretary? ) 


The  Lower  East  Side  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  because  is  it  right  across  from  the  Lower  East  Side, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  We  came  from  each  of  these  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  but  we  never  happened  to  meet  until  we  came  to 
the  Lower  East  Side  of  Show .  Bizness  (i.e.,  Madison 
Avenue  between  39th  Street  and  Louis  &.  Armand’s).  In 
our  formative  years.  Rlyria  was  a  thriving  Show  Biz  town 
There  were  three  theatres:  the  Capitol,  the  Rivoli  and 
the  Dreamland.  The  Lunts  came  through  Elyria  every 
year,  and  sometimes  the  train  slowed  down  so  we  could 
get  a  good  look  at  them.  Rudolph  Valentino  made  a  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  in  Elyria  once.  He  was  on  a  train, 
too,  but  it  was  going  the  other  way.  Also,  he  was  dead. 
But  this  didn’t  dim  the  excitement  of  the  show-minded 
folk  of  the  hottest  little  no-night  stand  in  Northern  Ohio. 

Show  Biz  celebrities  in  Elyria  were  thick  as  knishes  at 
a  Ku  Klux  Konklave.  There  was  Bert  Ossicker,  who  ;got 
into  movies  by  going  west  tto  Detroit)  where  he  became 
a  prominent  gaffer  with  Jam  Handy.  A  local  trumpet 
trio  (of  which  one  cf  us  was  a  member)  triple-tongued 
to  a  fleeting  kind  of  fame  on  Major  Bowes*  Amateur  Hour 
one  muggy  Sunday  night  during  the'  Great  Depression. 
Besides,  Elyria  boasts  several  residents  who  claim  to  be 
cousins  of  Lila  Lee  and  Keefe  Brasselle.  How  close  to 
the  heart  of  Show  Biz  can  you  get?  ! 

Our  own  first  memories  of  Show  Biz  go  back  to  the 
combination  auditorium-gymnasium  where  we  acted  in 
school  plays.  There  was  the  breathless  excitement  4n  tiie 
Boys’  Locker  Room  as  we  got  ready  for  “Curtain  Time.” 
The  pulse  still  quickens  a  bit  at  the  mingled  scent  of; 
sweaty  sneakers  and  grease  paint. 

It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  the  Teleprompter  was  born 
in  the  Elyria  High  School  auditorium  ,  during  a  per.-  ' 
formance  of  “Smilin’  Through”  in  which’  Imogene  Rada* 
baugh  froze  over  solid  and  couldn’t  remember  a  single 
line  of  Moonyeen  Claire.  During  the  second  act,  efforts 
were  made  to  prbmpt  Imogene  with  hastily-made  idiot 
boards  hung  from  the  basketball  hoops. 

But  did  some  local  Atkinson  or  Kerr  deride  the  per¬ 
formances?  Au  contraire.  The  audience,,  consisting  entirely 
of  blood  relatives  of  the  cast,  remained  in  their  seats  after 
the  show  while  the  drama  teacher  explained  ‘certain  plot 
points  which  had  been  obscured  in  the  playing.  Can  yqu 
imagine  this  at  the  Broadhurst  or  the  Majestic?  It  could 
happen  only  in  show  bizness. 

j  _ _ Nick  Kenny’s  Rival _  | . 

As  for  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Cleveland,  this  was  a 
hot-bed  of  the  literati.  Queen-bee  of  them  all  was  Mama. 
Her  bio  could  never  be  embraced  with- a  title  like  “Mama 
Wore  Tights”  or  “Mama  Was  A  Welder.”  The  book  that 
is  already  between  covers  inside  our  heads  is  called 
simply:  “Mama  Was  a  Mama.” 

To  begin  with.  Mama  was  a  poet.  Not  merely'  a  closet- 
poet,  Mama  felt  that  there  was  laureate:blood  in  her  veins 
and  so  she  constantly  contributed  poetry  to  the  news¬ 


Mama  wrote  with  great  emotion,  hoping  her  muse  would 
inspire  the*  nation’s  leaders  to  great  deeds.  During  the 
depression.  Mama  felt  Herbert  Hoover  needed  her  help 
the  most,  and  so  she  labored  long  over  the  poem  she 
planned  to-  send  him.  When  we  kids  camet  in  from  Junior 
High  School  for  peanut-butler  and  jelly  sandwiches  (what 
a  messy  memory!)  Mama  was  in  (he  throes  of  creation 
at  the  kitchen  table.  We  spread  the  peanut-butter  quietly, 
respecting  our  household  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
With  a  flourish,  she  finished  and  showed  it  to  us.  We 
remember  every  word: 

Faith!' 

Faith! ! 

Faith!  !  !  ! 

“Well,”  Mama  asked,  with  the  glow  of  the  poetess  still 
in  . her  eyes,  “what  do  you  kids  think  of  it?” 

“It’s  great,  Mama,”  our  sister  said,  “but  what  are  you 
going  to  use  for  a  title?” 

Mama  got  angry  and  tore  up  the  porm.  It  was  Herbert 
Hoover’s  loss.  What  might  have  happened  to  the  “Maestro 
of  the  Moratorium”  if  he  had  bpen  hit  by  Mama's  full 
literary  artillery? 

s  ^According  to  VARIETY’  | 

Mama’s  real  connection  with  Show  Biz  (other  than 
happy  memories  of  Eva  Tanguay  and  David  Belasco) 
was  when  we  had  our  first  hit  j  lay  on  Broadway.  She 
lived  in  Santa  Monica  then,  the  lower  East  Side  of 
Malibu.  That’s  when  she  begm  buying  Variety  every 
week.  She  learned  the  joyful  hr.bii  from  the  best  friend 
whose  first  name  is  Beatrice  and  whore  last  name  must 
be  anonymous.  Beatrice  also  has  a  playwright  son.  In  the 
old  days,  before  Mama  was  in  Snow  Biz,  Beatrice  would 
wander  in  of  an  afternoon. 

“I  just  happen  to  have  a  copy  cf  Variety  here,”  she 
would  say  with  studied  casualness.  boys  play  grossed 
thirty  one  thou  last  week  and.  there's  talk  along  the  Street 
of  a  Chicago  company.” 

At  the  time  Mama  was  sure  “th?  Street”  meant  Ocean 
Boulevard  in  Santa  Monica.  bLt  sne’s  learned  better  since. 
Today  she  can  talk  VARiETYeie  like  a  veteran. 

But  the  spiritual  wounds  were  many  en  route.  Mama 
stings 'to  this  day  about  the  time  Beatrice  wandered  in 
and  snorted  that,  according  to  Vj>r  :ty,  “Look  Ma,  I’m 
Dancin’’’  only  grossed  26  then  one  week,  and  her  son’s 
play  did  28,600  and  Paramount  and  Warners  were  talking 
about  a  picture  deal  that  mieht .  well  go  into  six  figures! 
Mama  almost  gave  up  Show  Biz  that  week. 

But  Mama  had  her  moment  of  triumph  after  all.  The 
week  that  there  were  four  companies  cf  “Auntie  Marne” 
running  at  full  capacity*  there  waaii't  a  copy  of  Variety  , 
to  be  had  at  the  corner "  newsstand.1  Moishe,  who  runs’ 
the  newsstand,  likes  Mama  and  told,  her  (in  .strictest 
confidence)  that  Beatrice  had  bought  up  all  the  copies 
so  that  Mama  couldn’t,  see  it. 

Along  the  Street  (and  we  mean  Ocean  Boulevard) 
Mama  walks  like  a  Queen  these  days. 

:f  *  * 


mourned  the  more.  Those  who  hadn’t  liked  George,  but 
were  present  only  because  “It’s  the  thing  to  do,”  suddenly 
found  their  eyes  misting.  George  had  been  misjudged. 
He  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  speaking  at  the  funerals  of 
others,  wanted  no  words  at  his  own.  Truly  a  man  of  mag¬ 
nitude!  But  what  was  the  Governor  up  to — gesturing  for 
quiet.  Surely  he  ’wasn’t  going  to  disregard  George’s  last 
wish! 

“There’s  more  to  the  instructions  left'  by  our  friends,” 
announced  the  Governor,  “Someone  will  speak —  some¬ 
one  selected  by  George  himself.  The  eulogy  will  be 
delivered  by  none  'other  than — George  Golden!” 

Dazed,  the  crowd  watched  numbly  as  a  record-player 
was  plugged  in — a  disk  from  the  lawyer’s  briefcase  drop¬ 
ped  into  place — and  the  needle  lowered. 

“My  friends,”  Georgie’s  rounded  tones  rang  out,  “For, 
lo,  these  many  years,  I  have  realized,  with  sad  certainty. 


papers  (free)  and  sent  commemorative  verse  to  every 
President  beginning  with  William  Howard  Taft.  Coolidge 
answered.  So  did  Truman.  In  prose,  alas.  But  Mama  has 
their  signed  letters  framed.  FDR  was  absolutely  inun¬ 


galaxies  of  stars  that  ever  gathered  in  one  show.  The 
occasion  was  a  two-weeks  tour  in  a  private  train  of  a 
minstrel  troupe,  the  object  of  which  was  to- raise  money 
for  the  original  Friars’  clubhouse  on  West  48th  St.,  N.Y. 
City.  Many  who  read  this  will  remember  the  triumphant 
circuit  of  one-night  stands  we  made  from  New  York  up 
through  the  state  around  Rochester,  Buffalo,  circling 
down  and  around  to  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  back. 
At  each  town  we  would  disembark  from  the  luxury  of  our 
red-upholstered  train  and  stage  a  glittering  parade  down 
the  main  street  dressed  in  straw  hats  and  dusters  and 


We  finally  found  out  hoic  they  keep  that  “ refreshing 
orange  drink ”  cool  until  interm'ssion.  They  put  it  in 
the  boxoffice — right  next  to  the  "lee.” 

The  tritest  saw  in  Show  Biz  is:  “Plays  are  not  written, 
they  are  rewritten.”  There’s  some  (ruth  in  it,  of  course; 
but  how  many  plays  have  been  obliterated  by  rewriting? 
How  many  respectable  drafts  have  been  “improved”  into 
total  disasters? 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  all  changes  which  don’t  originate 
with  the  authors  are  lousy.  A  janitor  may  come  up  with 
something  that  couldn’t  occur  to  a  fond  author  or  a 
frantic  director.  But  George  Abbott  taught  us  that  you 
must  be  money-in-th e-bank  certain  that  a  change  is  for 
the  better.  Nothing  punctures  the  morale  of  a  cast  as 
brutally  as  changing  a  “change”  back  to  the  way  it  was 
before  you  changed  it. 


that.  America’s  gifted  few— those  rarest  of  men — the  great 
orators— r-have  long  since  faded  from  our  scene.  I  was  the 
last.  In  our  town,  in  our  country,  in  our  time,  the  only 
man  blessed  with  the  divine  spark  to  keep  the  torch 
burning,  was — your  own  Golden  boy.  Dear  friends,  I  love 
you  all  too  much  to  have  you  suffer  through  an  inexpert 
eulogy,  delivered  by  a  run-of-the-mill  man.  This  is  the 
last  time  you’ll  hear  my  voice — the  voice  that  lias  won 
the  plaudits  of  people  here,  there,  and  everywhere— 
wherever  good  people  gathered — for  whatever  function, 
glad  'or  sad — ‘Let-George-Do-lt’  was  always  there  ...  ”, 
and  on,  and  on,  and  on. 

The  eyes  that  had  been  shedding  real  tears*  were  dry 
and  bewildered.  The  eyes  that  had  temporarily  misted, 
were  now  bright  with  the  old  cynical  glint.  Teeth  bit 
into  twitching  lips,  but  smiles  couldn’t  be  trapped.  A 
giggle  escaped  here — a  laugh  burst  out  there — another— 
and  another.  The  crowd  rocked  as  the  voice,  rolled  on. 
The  laughter  rose  to  a  cresendo,  but  above  it— loud  and 
clear — were  the  trumpeting  tones  of  Georgie’s  voice, 
heralding  his  wind-up:  “So  mark  you  now  these  words. 
“To  you,  my  neighbors,  thou  may  arise — 

Shed  no  more  tears — dry  thine  eyes— 

The  curtain  falls— George  miist  not  be  late — 

SL  Peter— Open  up  thy  Golden  Gate!" 

There  was  a  five-second  pause.  Then  Georgie’s  voice 
boomed:  “There!. Now  let  some  S.O.B.  top  this!" 


Name-Dromnipv 

Continued  from  pace  10 

to  crawl  out  of  one’s  own  lusterless  cocoon  and  glow  in 
the  light  of  celebrity,  realtor  spurious. 

#  While  I  have  your  attention  I  can’t  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  drop  a  few  names  of  my  own  in  order  to  give  the 
namerdropping  industry  a  little  more  legitimacy  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  unfavorable  picture  I  have  presented  of 
the  other  types. 

In  1916  I  trailed  along  with  one  of  the  most  memorable 


swinging  canes  with  a  magnificent  flourish.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  recall  the  details  of  the  actual  tour  as.  this 
piece  is  concerned  principally  with  name-dropping.  George 
M.  Cohan  pranced  at  the  head  of  the  parade  followed  by 
James  J.  Corbett,  Willie  Collier,  Frank  Tinney,  De  Wolf 
Hopper,  Sam  Harris,  Julius  Tannen,  Louis  Mann,  Irving 
Berlin,  and  dozens  of  others  including,, Bud  Fisher,  dis¬ 
tinguished  creator  of  Mutt  &  Jeff,  and  myself. 

Bud  and  I  did  an  act  together  in  the  second  part  of  the 
minstrel  show.  Many  in  the  troupe  warned  me  that  Bud’s 
ego,  which  at  times  .  could  manifest  itself  in  physical 
violence,  would  land  me  in  some  out-of-the-way  hospital. 
But  we  got  along  famously. 

One  night  on  the  train  after  the  show  I  started  to 
cut  cards  with  Cohan  for  a  dollar  a  cut. 'I  kept  losing  for 
hours  until  the  last  cut  involved  $100,000.  Berlin  took 
me  aside  and  pleaded  that  I  quit  because  I  would  be 
ruined  in  trying  to  compete  with  a  man  like  Cohan  whose 
fabulous  output  in  the  theatre  was  bringing  him  untold 
wealth.  Of  course,  it  was  all  a  frame  and  I  don’t  believe 
Irving  will  ever  believe  it  was  a  gag,  that  is,  if  he  rer 
members  the  incident  at  all. 

I  have  covered  Presidential  conventions  with  William 
Jennings  Bryan  and  Will  Rogers  sleeping  in  the  same 
rooms  and  intermingling  unpleasant  bathroom  noises.  I 
have  covered  prizefights  with  Jack  London,  Rex  Beach, 
.  and  John  L;  Sullivan  and,  in  a  strange  afternoon  of  pro¬ 
longed  drinking  during  which  I  lost  consciousness,  had 
my  hair  cut  by  two  of  America’^  greatest  literary  lights. 
Ring  Lardner  and  CF.  Scott  Fitzgerald.  I  saved  John 
Golden’s  life  in.  Palm  Beach  by  yelling  for  help  when  he 
slipped  in  four  feet  of  ocean  water,  and  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  I  drove  around  town  with  Jack  Johnson  in  his 
flaming  red  Marmon,  while  he  was  in  disrepute  over 
some  undetermined  charges  of  white  slavery. 

I  could  go  on  but  I  think  this  brief  inventory  will 
qualify  me  for  membership  in  the  Ancient  Order  of  Ruth¬ 
less  Name-Droppers. 

On  second  thought  a  column  about  nobodies  would 
probably  be  read  by  nobody.  So  let’s  forget  the  whole 
thing. 


Herman  Shumlin  taught  us  that  the  most  important 
people  on  a  stage  are  the  people  who  aren’t  talking:  the 
watchers,  the  listeners.  “ Method ”  actors  please  take  note. 

A  Show  Biz  sage  once  said  that  there  is  only  one  thing 
more  unsatisfactory  than  a  flop,  and  that  is  two  flops.  This 
is  not  true.  The  two  mort  unsatisfactory  things  in  the 
world  are  a  clean  limerick  and  a  gentile  pickle. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  harsh  and  uncordial 
Broadway  is  toward  its  practitioners.  We  think  Broadway 
is  the.  friendliest  form  of  Show  Biz.  Where  else  are  hits 
so  fondly  remembered,  and  flops  so  promptly  forgotten? 
In  motion  pictures,  we  are  all  bedeviled  by  the  re-runs 
of  our  failures  on  midnight  television.  In  tv,  a  hit  is 
dismissed  with:  “Swell:  now  what  are  we  gonna  do  next 
week?”  But  on  Broadway,  blessed  Broadway,  the  hits  run 
on  and  on,  while  the  flops  are  buried  as  totally  as  the 
1939  summer  replacement  for  the  Maxwell  House  Show* 
Boat. 

Can  you  think  of  anybody  in  Show  Biz  who  started  out 
where  he  is  now?  Everybody  comes  from  the  Lower  East 
Side  of  somewhere  else.  That’s  why  it’s  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic  business  in  the  world. 

The  Shuberts  notwithstanding.  Show  Biz  will  never  be 
an  absolute  monarchy.  Because  nobody  c*n  be  a  king 
standing  up;  he’s  got  to  have  a  throne  to  sit  on.  In  Show 
Biz  nobody  can  . sit  down  except  the  audience.  The  minute 
some  hot-shot  actor  or  author .  or  manager  gets  regal 
notions  about  his  importance,  he  starts  looking  for  a 
chair.  Right  then,  he’s  through.  Because  Show  Biz  is 
always  on  the  road.  The  fellow  who  wants  to  sit  in  one 
place  is  going  to  end  up  with  some  nice  real  estate  and 
an 'office  full  of  autographed  pictures  of  people  nobody 
can  quite  remember. 

Out  in  California  (where  we  vote)  the  tap  roots  are 
very  likely  to  get  tangled  up  in  the  swimming  pool 
plumbing.  And  if  a  presumably  creative  character  sits 
out  11  months  inside  Los  Angeles  County,  without  a 
flyer  at  least  to  La  Jolla  or  San  Francisco,  the  chances 
are  he’s  had  it.-  There’s  nothing  more  “retired”  than  a 
tumbling  weed  that’s  stopped  tumbling.  And  where  is 
It  that  nobody  retires?  ONLY  IN  SHOW  BIZ! 
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MISSILE  AGE  OF  PUBLISHING 

Paperback  Boll  Market  for  Books  May  Reverse  Trend  and  Prompt 
Hardcover  Publication  After  Pop  Priced  Editions 


Books,  especially  novels,  are 
made  into  pictures,  plays,  and  tv 
dramas.  Thus  their  publishing  sta¬ 
tus  is  presumably  of  interest  to 
?  those  fields, 

with  new 
wrinkles  be¬ 
ing  of  partic¬ 
ular  account. 
So  this  annual 
thesis  for  a 
master’s  de¬ 
gree  of  D.C.B. 
(Doctor  of  the 
Crystal  Ball) 
will  now  look, 
into  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  one  as¬ 
pect  of  book 


Ted  Piatt 


publishing. 

The  basis  of  this  year’s  uncanny 
prediction  was  started  by  Pocket 
Books  in  the  late  1930s  in  the  form 
of  low-priced  paperback  books. 
That  firm’s  successful  formula  be¬ 
gan  and  mostly  continues  as  re¬ 
prints,  though  it  is  now  also  issuing 
softcover  originals.  With  others 
who  got  into  both  acts  it  has  made 
the  paperback  business  become  big 
business. 

•  Nine  years  ago,  as  an  author,  I 
went  into  the  original  part  of  it, 
publishing  most  of  my  books,  seven 
since  then  with  an  eighth  coming 
.  up,  in  original  paperback,  which 
means  it  cuts  out  the  first  step  in 
the  usual  publishing  operation,  and 
goes  into  paperback  first  and  only. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the 
author  usually  makes  more  money 
by  not  having  to  split  the  reprint 
paperbacks  rights  with  the  hard¬ 
back  publisher,  nowadays  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  not  amounting  to 
more  than  a  combined  hard-soft 
operation  with  the  split  involved. 
The  disadvantage  is  that  his  book 
is  printed  only  in  rather  expend¬ 
able  form  and  is  little  reviewed. 

When  I  chose  the  advantage  over 
the  disadvantage  I  was  told  1  was 
crazy.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
agree.'  Two  of  my  original  paper¬ 
backs  have  already  sold  over 
1,000,000  copiss  apiece,  others  not 
Ip^  than  590,000,  with  regular  re¬ 
issues  of  at  least  150,000  copies 
apiece  being  made  into  the  indefi-i 
nite  future.  I  never  expected  to  see 
that  day.  1 

At  the  same  time  I  predicted; 
that  eventually  there  would  be 
hole-in-the-wall  bookstores  dealing 
only  in  paper  books.  I  was  advised 
then  to  get  myself  safely  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  boobyhateh  where  I 
could  do  no  one  any  harm  by  such 
outlandish  ideas. 

Now  there  are  such  stores  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  among  the  known  ones. 
There  is  also  a  large  basement 
room  in  the  biggest  Chicago  book¬ 
store  devoted  entirely  to  paper¬ 
backs  which  has  carried  the  thing 
a  step  further  in  instituting  a  self- 
service  regime,  applying  super¬ 
market  methods  to  bookselling;  if 
this  is  not  a  softcover  bookstore  by 
itself  I  don’t  know  what  is.  There 
will  be  more. 

That’s  enough  I-told-you-so.  Now 
comes  another  deep  gaze  into  the 
mysterious  depths  of  the  shining 
ball,  another  sticking-out-of-the- 
neck  to  be  chopped  off. 


By  THEODORE  PRATT 

simply  are  not  there.  But  a  few 
have  been,  and  are.  A  very  small 
percentage  of  original  paper  books 
have  not  been  blatant  westerns, 
cheap  sex  thrillers,  or  contrived 
mysteries.  Here  and  there  a  first- 
class  book  has  appeared  that  ,  could 
have  been  first  issued  in  any  kind 
of  format. 

Some  day  a  hardback  publisher 
is  going  to  be  offered  one  of  these 
hooks  and  is  not  going  to  scream 
or  faint  at  the  idea  of  issuing  it 
after  it  has  already  been  published 
in  paper.  His  faint  or  scream.  I’m 
sure  you  know,  would  come  from 
the  horrible  thought  that  there 
would  be  no  subsidiary  paper 
rights  to  the  book,  they  already 
having  been  used. 


Other  Reasons 


The  astute  publisher,  however, 
if  he  knows  not  only  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  but  something  of  the  quite 
different  paper  operation,  may 
pause.  He  may  take  a  look  at  the 
book  for  the  book  itself,  not  its 
publishing  history.  First,  he  may 
see  it  for  being  a  book  worthy  of 
being  preserved  in  bound  form. 
Second,  he  may  take  an  even  more 
penetrating  look  and  see  that  there 
can  exist  a  buying  public  for  the 
book  even  though  it  has  already 
been  sold  for  two-bits  or  add  a 
dime.  This  public  will  consist  of 
those  people  who  prefer  to  buy 
hard  instead  of  soft  books,  or  those 
who  know  the  book  and  want 
copy  that  is  less  expendable— there 
might  be  a  surprising  already- 
made  bloc  of  purchasers  for  it; — 
and  of  libraries  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  wrhich  wrant  it  on  the  same 
basis. 

Such  a  book  will  probably  have 
run  out  of  its  paper  publishing 
contract  so  that  the  paper  pub¬ 
lisher  can  no  longer  issue  it.  Or, 
if  still  in  paper  print,  it  may  make 
no  difference  whatsoever.  Or,  if 
not  in  print,  but  still  controlled  by 
the  paper  publisher,  a  deal  might 
be  made  between  both  kinds  of 
publisher  and  the  author  for  the 
paper  edition  not  to  fig  issued 
I  again  for  some  time  and  then,  if 
done  once  more,  for  the  hardbound 
publisher  to  take  the  usual  cut  of 
the  paper  income. 

These  strange  and  unorthodox 
thoughts  have  come  not  out  of 
thin  air,  but  from  some  personal 
experience.  I  have  a  number  of 
bookseller  friends,  several  of 


whom  have  on  sale  bath  hard  and 
low-priced  soft  books.  Not  long 
ago,  when  one  of  my  hard  novels 
which  has  remained  in  print  for 
many  years,  had  a  paperback  ver¬ 
sion  issued,  I  noticed  in  his  store 
both  formats  of  the  book  on  sale 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other. 
A  customer  could  actually  see 
both  at  the  same  time.  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  amazement.  ^ 

“That’s  done  on  purpose,”  the 
bookseller  explained,  “so  custom¬ 
ers  won’t  think  I’m  holding  the 
cheaper  edition  out  on  them.  But 
most  of  the  reason  is  that  the  per¬ 
son  who  wants  the  hard  version 
will  buy  that;  the  one  who  wants 
the  soft  buys  that.  I  don’t  say  that 
having  the  soft  available  has  not 
sometimes  resulted  in  the  sale  of 
that  in  preference  to  the  higher- 
priced  hard,  but  that  is  just  about 
overcome  by  those  who  first  buy 
the  soft  and  then  buy  a  copy  of 
the  hard  to  keep .  because  they’ve 
read  the  soft.  Or,  being  introduced 
to  the  soft,  know  the  book  to  buy 
is  the  hardbound  for  gifts.” 

[ 


The  'Romance7  of  Amusement  Shares 

By  MIKE  WEAR 

What  is  an  “amusement”  stock?  Variety  typically  lists  26  of  these 
shares  from  the  Big  Board  each  week,  another  10  are  carried  on  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  and  some  seven  which  are  traded  in  “Over¬ 
-The-Counter.” 

The  selections  are  arbitrary.  That  the  major  film  producing-distrib- 
uting  companies  and  picture  theatre  corporations  should  be  included 
is  obvious  since  it  was  the  Hollywood  studios  with  their  then  system 
of  exchanges  and  theatres  behind  them  which  first  made  manifest  the 
“big  business’  aspect  of  American  show  business.  Prior  thereto  amuse¬ 
ments  had  small  status  “industrially.” 

With  the  spread  of  film  palaces  in  the  1920s  and  the  vast  accumu¬ 
lation  of  capital  investment  in  brick  and  mortar,  securities  of  equip¬ 
ment  companies  also  came  to  attention.  Currently  this  has  expanded 
to  television  gear  manufacturers.  The  era  of  electronics  is  of  obvious 
potent.  Then,  too,  there  are  such  companies — and  phenomena — as 
Magnoa  Theatre,  Cinerama  Productions  and  Polaroid  which  furnish 
special  process  pix  to  the  exhibitors.  General  Precision  Equipment, 
Technicolor,  Eastman,  ABC-Vending  and  American  Seating  which  han¬ 
dle  supplies  for  theatres  or  the  studios. 

General  Precision,  previously  the  General  Theatre  Equipment  Co., 
originally  "only  furnished  equipment  to  cinemas,  but  now  it  is  so  diver¬ 
sified  that  the  corporation  handles  television  equpment  and  has  sub- 
sid  companies  supplying  parts  and  equipment  to  the  government’s  mili¬ 
tary  machine  such  as  airplane  parts — and  even  a  subsidiary',  which 
trains  jet  pilots. _ 


His  ‘World’ 


Another  bookseller  I  know, 
when  I  mentioned  the' name  of  one 
of  my  original  paperbacks,  said 
he  had  never  heard  of  it,  never 
knew  I  wrote  a  book  of  this  title. 
Entirely  removed  in  his  hard 
world,  he  was  not  aware  that  any¬ 
thing  such  as  the  book  had  ever 
been  published.  I  ask:  So  why 
couldn’t  it  be  published  for  his 
world? 

In  1959  I :  am  having,  as  well  as 
a  new  original  paperback,  a  sec¬ 
ond  book,  this  one  hardbound, 
published.  Part  Of  this  hard  book 
consists  of  sections  from  past  orig¬ 
inal  paperback  books  of  mine, 
sections  my  hardbound  publisher 
thinks  good  enough  to  include  and 
thus  preserve-  This  is  a  minor  ap¬ 
plication  of  my  thesis. 

My  neck  goes  way  out  when  I 
predict  that  ultimately  authors 
will  be  able  to  persuade  hard¬ 
bound  publishers  to  issue,  entire, 
certain  previously  published  orig¬ 
inal  low-priced  paperbacks  on  the 
basis  I  outlined  above. 

Thus  book  publishing  evolves  In 
the  missile”  age.  At  least  as  seen 
in  the  crystal  ball. 

See  you  about  it  later. 

What?  No,  those  bars  over  the 
window  aren’t  to  keep  me  iiThere; 
they’re  to  keep  publishers  out. 


DIVERSIFY:  DOLLAR  CUE 


By  GEORGE  GILBERT 


Reverse  Technique 


This  is  that  original  paperback 
book  publishing,  besides  being  a 
lucrative  business,  is  also  acting  as 
a  vast  testing  ground  for  books 
worthy  to  he  issued  in  more  lasting 
format,  or  hardcover,  completely 
reversing  the  usual  procedure. 

This  switcheroo  is  not  a  new 
idea.  In  a  different  way  than  I 
mean  it  has  already  been  tried  by 
several  imaginative  publishers. 
These  have  issued  books  .  either 
simultaneously  in  both  format,  or 
solely  in  high-priced  paperback- 
95c  to  $1.75 — with  the  thought  of, 
if  they  proved  themselves,  issuing 
them  later  in  more  permanent 
hardbound  form. 

So  far  the  latter  hardback  even¬ 
tuality  has  not  been  much  carried 
out,  hut  that,  perhaps,  has  been 
the  fault  of  the  books  rather  than 
the  formula.  It’s  an  excellent  for¬ 
mula. 

Is  it  also  practical?  I  believe  it 
is,  speaking  of  it  in  the  way 
mean.  The  way  1  mean  is  based  on 
a  straight  low-priced  paper  opera¬ 
tion,  at  25c  or  35c.  No  one  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  is  even  thinking 
about  hardbound  publication.  Most 
of  the  originals,  in-  a  literary  sense. 


Faced  by  declining  earnings  in 
the  entertainment  field,  most  major 
companies  are  stepping  up  broad 
programs  of  diversification  in  an 
effort  to  save  the  corporate  bacon. 
So  varied  are  the  companies'  out¬ 
side  interests  that  they  range  all 
the  way  from  rockets  and  missiles 
to  baby  pants  and  pharmaceutical 
products. 

An  indication  of  how  far  afield 
the  majors  have  strayed  from  their 
once  humming  studio  lots  is  seen 
in  a  recant  N.Y.  Times  “help 
wanted”  ad  placed  by  a  subsidiary 
oFParamount  Pictures.  “Automet- 
ric  Corporation,”  the  ad  read,  “is 
engaged  in  the  development  of 
unique  tools  and  concepts  for  re- 
coimaisance  data  reduction,  re¬ 
search  into  advanced’  astronautics, 
the  application  of  optics  and  elec¬ 
tronics  to  mapping  and  charting, 
and  color  television  systems.” 

Paramount  also  holds  a  90%  in¬ 
terest  in  International  Telemeter 
Corp.,  a  closed  circuit  pay-tv  firm, 
while  ITC  has  a  subsid  Of  its  own, 
Telemeter  Magnetics  Inc.  Latter 
is  active  in  the  field  of  electronic 
equipment  for  data  processing.  Par 
additionally  has  a  22%  interest  j 
in  Metropolitan  Broadcasting,  owns  j 
Dot  Records  outright,  holds  a.  51% 
interest  in  Famous  Players  Cana¬ 
dian  Corp.  and  its  Chromatic  Divi¬ 
sion  embraces  the  Lawrence  color 
tv  tube.  It  also  has  a  substantial 
interest  in  Allen  B.  Du  Mont 
Laboratories. 

While  Par’s  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  wing  racked  up  a  tidy 
profit  last  year,  nevertheless  if 
theatrical  profits  should  nosedive 
in  the  future  the  company’s  ex¬ 
tensive  diversification  program 
should  prove  a  comfortable  "cush¬ 
ion. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  first  film 


‘Romance’  of  Radio — $549  High 


I 


Included  are  such  disk  companies  as  Decca  and  such  radio-television 
conglomerates  as  CBS  (A  and  B  stock),  Pilot,  AB-Par  Theatre,  Zenith 
and  Radio  Corp.  of  America.  Current  common  of  Radio  (RCA)  stems 
from  realignment  of  common  and  preferred.  The  number  of  common 
shares  now  outstanding  is  a  far  cry  from  the  RCA  of  the  1920s.  With 
only  a  small  number  of  shares  in  the  public’s  hands,  wide  daily  swings 
in  Radio  (as  then  known)  were  possible.  In  1929,  RCA  soared  to  a  high 
of  $549.  Intrigued  by  the  potentialities  of  radio,  traders  boosted  the 
price  simply  by  mentioning  the  “romance”  of  the  stock. 

Few  of  the  currently  listed  film  company  shares  represent  the  orig¬ 
inal  or  even  old  stock  setup.  Probably  Columbia  Pictures  and  Republic 
come  nearest  to  fitting  into  this  category  though  few  changes  have 
been  made  in  20th-Fox  setup.  Present  20th-Fox  stock  is  a  result  of  the 
major  company  divorcement  proceedings,  separating  the  production- 
distribution  from  the  theatre  end.  Theatre  holdings  are  in  the  hands 
of  National  Theatres.  The  original  20th-Fox  Corp.  stemmed  from  the 
old  Fox  Film  Co.  Columbia  Pictures,  though  close  to  the  original  align¬ 
ment,  has  been  expanded  through  numerous  stock  dividends  until  now 
1,210,000  shares  are  outstanding.  Col  for  years  had  a  3%  diwy  or  there¬ 
abouts  rather  than  any  cash  distribution.  It  split  five  for  four  in  1955, 
but  has  added  cash  dividends  until  recently.  Republic  stock,  too,  is 
much  the  same  as  the  original. 

I 


Sold  Shares  at  Theatre 


Current  Loew’s  shares  also  are  close  to  the  original  Loew’s  common 
although  the  number  of  outstanding  shares  has  grown  over  the  years 
until  there  are  now  5,337,000  shares.  Reminiscing  over  the  “good  old 
days,”  John  Eisen,  veteran  broker  with  Tobey  &  Kirk,  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  houses  on  Wall  Street,  recalled  how  Marcus  Loew  “was  willing” 
to  let  the  public  in  on  the  then  young,  growing  film  company  by  sell¬ 
ing  shares  of  original  company  at  the  old  Metropolitan  Theatre  in 
Brooklyn.  One  could  buy  a.  ticket  to  the  show  and  then  had  a  chance 
to  purchase  a  share0  of  stock  (selling  around  $23),  according  to  Eisen. 
Wall  Street  traders  frowned  on  this  practice,  but  it  continued. 

Eisen  cited  another  gimmick,  along  the  same  lines,  used  in  selling 
Fox  Film  stock.  There  was  a  “Professor”  Irving  Fisher  who  made  a  sales 
pitch  for  Fox  shares  in  a  newsreel  playing  in  numerous  Fox  Theatres. 


Divorcement  Headaches 


J 


The  film  companies  had  barely  come  through  the  77-B  wringer  when 
they  were  confronted  with.  the.  Consent  Decree  and  divorcement  of 
production-distribution  from  the  theatre  end  of  business.  This  meant 
all  majors  with  cinemas  (Loew’s  has  yet  to  list  its  two  different  types 
of  stock)  had  to  form  theatre  corporations  and  separate  producing- 
distributing  corporations,  and  list  stock  for  the  same. 

Thus  Paramount  Pictures  emerged  to  handle  the  latter  while  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting-Paramount  Theatres  was  incorporated  to  take  care 
of  the  theatre  biz  (and  also,  in  this  case,  radio  and  tele).  An  odd  thing 
about  this  split  was  that  many  in  the  Street  leaned  towards  AB-PT, 
rather  than  Paramount  Pix,  because  of  the  vast  theatre  holdings  which 
represented  tangible  assets.  However,  the  statement  of  a  high  AB-PT 
official  admitting  that  it  had  to  pay  an  enormous  wire  charge  annually 
to  handle  its  tv  sent  traders  scurrying  into  Par  Pic  stock 
Just  as  Paramount  split  up,  so  did  Warner  Bros.,  with  the  Stanley . 
Warner  Corp.  emerging  as  the  theatre  company.  WB  shares  represent 
the  producing-distributing  end.  Current  Universal  shares  stem  from, 
the  reorganization  of  the  company  under  the  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  aegis. 

The  United  Artists  stock  on  the  Big  Board  covers  production  and 
distribution  while  United  Artists  Theatres  on  “Over-the-Counter”  is 
strictly  a  theatre  outfit.  Skiatron,  also  on  the  American,  is  identified 
strictly  with  tv  and  toll-television. 


companies  to- move  out  of  its  own 
orbit  was  Stanley  Warner  Corp. 

Formed  in  1953  to  take  over  thea¬ 
tres  previously  run  by  Warner 
Bros.,  it  acquired  International 
Latex  in  1954.  This  division  makes 
girdles,  bras,,  baby  pants,  household 
gloves,  swim  caps  and  Isodine 
pharmaceuticals. 

It  was  a  wise  decision  to  buy 
Latex  for,  as  SW  prexy  Si  Fabian 
noted  last  month  in  his  annual 
report,  sales  of  International  Latex 
showed  a  hsalthv  increase  in  con- 

wlre^o™.^31  admissions  whlc]l  [Khrushchev’s  Curb  On  Too  Much  Nitery  Boozing; 

Caviar  Prices  Also  Up 


American  Broadcasting  -  Para¬ 
mount  Theatres  has  investments  in 
several  Massachusetts  electronics 
companies,  holds  a  34V£%  interest 
in  Disneyland  Park  in  addition  to 
its  broadcasting  and  theatre  opera¬ 
tions.  Republic  Pictures  has  long 
held  Consolidated  Molded  Prod¬ 
ucts,  a  Scranton,  Pa.,  plastics  firm, 
in  its  corporate  fold. 

Diversification  of  other  picture 
companies,  however,  generally  has 
been  within  the  limits  of  the  thea¬ 
trical  field.  United  Art's  ts,  for 
example,  has  subsidiaries  in  the 
television,  records  and  music  pub¬ 
lishing  fields  but  as  yet  hasn’t 
invested  in  a  non-amusement  biz. 
Columbia  Pictures,  20th-Fox  and 
Warner  Bros,  have  similar  subsids. 

Just  why  these  majors  aren’t 
going  into  the  plastics  or  elec¬ 
tronics  business  could  be  explained 
by  prexy  Jack  Warner  in  Warner 
Bros.’  current  annual  report:  “We 
are  convinced,”  he  said,  “by  the 
boxoffice  returns  for  many  top 
quality  films  that  there  is  a  vast 
potential  for  profitable  operations 
in  the  business  of  producing  and 
distributing  :  motion  pictures  for 
theatrical  exhibition.” 


‘ASeidel  of  Vodka,  Please  Ivan!’ 


By  IRVING  R.  LEVINE 

(NBC  Moscow  Correspondent ) 


Moscow.  I 

One  of  the  biggest  blows  ever 
struck  Soviet  night  life  was  the 
proposal  by  Nikita  Krushchev  to 
limit  drinkers  to  one  glassful  per 
restaurant. 

Although  what  Khrushchev  pro¬ 
poses,  Khrushchev  usually  disposes, 
there  are  those  who  think  (rather 
hopefully  perhaps)  that  his  utter¬ 
ance  was  intended  as  a  warning  to 
inebriates. 

Khrushchev  himself  anticipated 
certain  difficulties  in  enforcing 
such  a  one-drink  per  man  rule  on 
Soviet  night  life.  He  allowed  that 
certain  determined  drinkers  would 
take  their  one  drink  in  the  Aragvi 
restaurant  and  then  move  on  for 
a  second  drink  at  the  Sovietskaya 
and  then  a  third  at  the  Ararat. 
However,  it  was  Khrushchev’s  hope, 
that  alcoholics  would  at  least  sober 
up  a.  bit  between  restaurants. 

Service  being  what  it  is  in  most,| 
Moscow  restaurants  (slow,  that  is) 


they  very  well  may  find  the  effects 
of  a  tumbler  of  vodka  wearing  off 
between  drinks.  However,  another 
loophole  in  the  Khrushchev  propo¬ 
sal  is  that  unlimited  drinking  of 
wines  would  be  permitted.  Since 
Russians  show  few  inhibitions  (or 
effects)  in  mixing  drinks,  it  may  de¬ 
velop  that  the  determined  drinker- 
will  simply  take  a  bottle  of  “Tsi- 
nondoli”  (a  dry  Georgian  wipe)  as 
chaser  between  vodkas. 

There  have  been  other  develop¬ 
ments  in  Soviet  night  life  during 
1958.  The  price  of  caviar  went  up. 

In  the  film  Industry  the  outlook 
is  less  bleak — 1959  will  bring  Rus¬ 
sians  the  first  Hollywood  pix 
they’ve  seen  for  25  years. 

These  films  are  bound  to  be  a 
huge  success  and  to  draw  crowds. 
Russians  are  eager  for  tontact  with 
Outside  culture;  the  United  States 
continues  to  be  well  liked  by  maqy 
Russians. 
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THE 


MOTION  PICTURE  PRODUCTION 


/modi 


Me  A/vdacerJ  a/Me  mtM  oe 

/COLUMBIA  PICTURES 

Me  monMj  M  come - 


ANSARK  PRODUCTIONS 
Norman  Krasna 


WHO  WAS  THAT  LADY...? 


GLOBE  ENTERPRISES 
Samuel  Fuller 


THE  WHITE 


ARWIN  PRODUCTIONS 

Martin  Melcher  _____ 

THAtiANEFROf  MAINE 

{ArwitvCororta) 


CARLYLE  PRODUCTIONS 
Otto  Preminger 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  COIN  ! 
BONNY  LAKE  IS  HISSING  ( 

CLOVER  PRODUCTIONS-  - . .  v.  . 

,  Sam  Kotaman 

JUKE  BOX  RHYTHM 

f  ' *  ■■.■■■  ■  \  ^  "V-  t 

GIRLS  ON  THE  LOOSE 


GOETZ  PICTURES  William  Goetz 

THEY  CAME  TO  CORDURA 

>—  - . (Goetz-Baroda) 

|  THE  FRANZ  LISZT  STORY] 

- ““(Goetz-Vidor) 

[THEMOUNTAIN  road  \ 

HIGHROAD  PRODUCTIONS 

Carl Foremqn _ 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  GENTLEMEN 


HORIZON-AMERICAN  PICTURES 
Sam  Spiegel 

SUDDENLY  LAST  SUMMER 


CORONA  PRODUCTIONS 
^  Rogfij-Sdens 

THE  BEACH  BOYS 

(Corona-Vidor) 


KJNGSMEAU  PRODUCTIONS 
Carol  Reed 

OUR  MAN  IN  HAVANA 


STANLEY  DONEN  FILMS 


FRED  KOHLMAR  PRODUCTIONS 

THE  LAST  ANGRYMAN 
THE  DEVIL  AT  FOUR  O’CLOCK 
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RAOUL  LEVY  and  RAY  VENTURA 


BABETTE  GOES  TO  WAR 


GEORGE  SIDNEY  PRODUCTIONS 


PEPE 


HERE  COME  THE  BRIDES 

(Edens-Sidney) 


MORNINGSIDE  PICTURES  CORP. 
Charles  Schneer 


THE  VON  BRAUN  STORY 


GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS 


NORMAN  PANAMA  and 
MELVIN  FRANK 

in  association  with  DANNY  KAYE 


THE  BAMBOO  KID 


RICHARD  QUINE  PRODUCTIONS 


STRANGERS  WHEN  WE  MEET  ( 


SUDAN  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Paddy  Chayefsky 


UPA  PICTURES 
Steve  Bosustow 


MAGOO’S  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ( 


WARWICK  PRODUCTIONS 
living  Alien  and  Albert  R,  Broccoli 

HIE  BANDITOFZHOBE 


RD-DR  CORPORATION 


Louis  de  Rochembnt 


PHILIP  A.  WAXMAN  PICTURES,  Inc. 

'THE  GENE  KRUPA  STORY; 


CHARLES  SCHNEE  PRODUCTIONS 

1  THE  IMAGE  MAKERS  J  .  C.  V.  WHITNEY 

LET  NO  MAN  ~l  THE  YOUNG  LAND  i 

I  WRITE  MY  EPITAPH  |  *  . 
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No  Volga,  Or  Any  Other,  Songs 
For  Dean  of  Chi  Columnists 


By  NATE  GROSS 

( Chicago  American) 


Chicago; 

Ever  since  I  returned  from 
Russia  I  have  been  serenaded  by 
fiddlers  who  play  sad  or  happy 
Volga  melodies  remembered  from 
c5ur  schooldays.  At  first  I  could 
not  understand  why  I  was  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  this  specialized  attention,  but 
then  I  realized  I  was  being  wel¬ 
comed  home  from  the  Kremlin. 
Only  then,  it  struck  me  strange, 
that  I  had  not  heard  any  of  these 
songs  in  Russia.  In  fact  I’m  Moscow 
mulish  about  their  entire  Dniper 
Hit  Parade. 

All  I  remember  in  the  music 
department  is  a  pianist  in  the  Hotel 
Moskva,  who  doodled  a  few  bars  of 
*  Melancholy  Baby”  to  attract  our 
attention,  and  when  we — the  larg¬ 
est  group  of  American  tourists  ever 
to  enter  Russia  in  a  single  body — 
asked  for  more,  he  turned  his  head 


.  which  had  been  used  in  a  previous 
j  skit.  He  merely  pointed  his  finger 
|  and  ordered:  “liquidate  the  piano.’*’ 

It  disappeared  Immediately— to 
the  accompaniment  of  laughter 
from  the  Russian  audience.  So  in 
case  you  wonder  what  the  local 
jokes  are  like  in  Moscow — there 
yen  have  it. 

The  Russians  are  hot  hilariously  | 
happy.  However,  they  return  your 
smile  when  you  meet  them  on.  the 
street.  Very  few  speak  English,  but 
those  who  do,  do  it  exceedingly 
well. 

When  I  returned  to  Chicago, 
besides  the  outbreak  of 
melodies,  one  girt  learned  a  few 
TtnsKiftn  words,  but  to  me  she  was 
entirely  unintelligible. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Vir¬ 
ginia?”  I  asked.  "Every  time  Fm 


Pick-Up  for  Kids 

Des  Moines. 

A  package  deal  for  young 
movie  fans  by  Tri-States  The¬ 
atre  Corp.  proved  very  pop¬ 
ular  here.  Chartered  buses 
picked  up  youngsters  in  their 
school  locations  in  areas  some : 
distance  from  the  IngersoH 
neighborhood  theatre  where 
"Tom  Thumb”  is  playing  and 
returned  them  to  the  schools 
when  the  show  was  over. 

The  charge  for  the  Satur¬ 
day  holiday  excursion  that  in¬ 
cluded  bus  fare  and  admis¬ 
sion  was  50c. 


never  learned  a  word  of  Russian 
while  I  was  there.  In  other  coun¬ 
tries,  I  not  only  came  away  with 
their  songs,  but  I  learned  a  few 
words  of  their  language.  In  Russia, 
I  was  just  there.  I  might  just  as 
well  not  have  been  there  at  all. 


asKea  ior  mure,  ne  tuiucu  ms  xieao.  9 « - .  ;  _  .  .  "  .. 

and  played  something  entirely  dif-  near  her  she  goes  into  a  double- 

ferent  |  talk  routine.  Has  she  been  dnnk- 

The  shirt-sleeved,  open-collared  5 1E^!T  „  ..  <tc?,  . 

orchestra  in  this  swank  (or  nearly  f .  “No’  ?5fps 

swank)  hostelry  whipped  into  a  j  Raf^Ian  at  Beriltz  esp 

lusty  number  which  brought  down  \  ctftrv  t 

the  house  and  called  for  an  encore  !  That  s  the  rest  of  the^  story, 
from  a  table  crowded  with  Egyp¬ 
tians.  This  was  their  national  an¬ 
them.  There  wasn’t  a  single  “Mel¬ 
ancholy  Baby”  lover  amongst  them. 

However,  one  night  the  music  of 
“My  Fair  Lady”  was  played.  We 
hoped  it  was  for  us:  We  didn’t  like 
being  ignored. 

The  no-necktie,  rolled-up  sleeve 
routine  is  usual  among  the  prole¬ 
tariat.  Even  at  the  fancy  Bolshoi 
Ballet,  men  in  the  audience  look 
like  those  in  America’s  baseball 
bleachers  on  a  very  hot  day. 

It  is  strange  to  come  away  from 
a  country  without  having  heard  its 
popular  music.  Folk  dancing  and 
singing  usually  are  on  the  agenda 
for  world  travelers.  In  Sweden  and 
Norway  we  saw  dancers  in  native 
costumes.  The  Icelandic  Choir  en¬ 
tertained  us  in  Helsinki.  Every 
county  and  town  in  Ireland  seemed 
to  sing  out  at  us  because  they  aH 
reminded  us  of  songs.  The  lakes 
and  mountains  also  contribute  to 
our  musical  memory.  Loch  Lo¬ 
mond  was  a  song  of  our;  childhood 
and  Scotland  was  just  as  lovely 
as  I  had  imagined  it. 

The  Hindu  monkev  dancers  in 
Bali  last  winter,  the  Siamese  tradi¬ 
tional  dancers  in  Bangkok,  the 
Israeli  folk  dancers  in  Haifa,  the 
happy  sambas  at  carnival  time  in 
Brazil,  the  merengue  in  Caribbean 
— these  are  wonderful  memories.  I 

But  in  Russ;a  we  saw  no  folk  I 
dancing,  except  ballet  in  a  very! 
warm  theatre — Tchaikovsky’s  “Nut¬ 
cracker  Suite.” 

I  remember  the  Maori  choir  that 
boarded  the  Lurline  at  Auckland, 

New  Zealand,  last  winter.  They 
stood  starched  and  straight,  cud 
sang  rieht  out  of  a  Mormon  song- 
book.  They  added  traditional  me¬ 
lodies  learned  from  their  Poly¬ 
nesian  forefathers.  This  was  a ; 
great  night  for  all  of  us. 

Then  there  was  the  China  bor¬ 
der,  where  people  gang  and  danced ! 
despite  the  adversity  of  their 
brothers  in  Red  China,  across  the 
Kowloon  line.  Hawaii  was  another 
highlight.  We?  heard  Hawaiian 
songs  we  knew  and  learned  others 
that  we  brought  back  as  memories. 

Such  a  beautiful,  serene  place.  AH 
of  us  wanted  to  go  back  there 

I  like  to  jump  around  the  globe 
to  resurrect  musical  memories. 

One  night  in  Santiago,  CMIe.  I 
heard  a  girl  sing  in  Spanish.  My 
translator  repeated  it  line  for  line, 
bid  first  he  explained: 

“People  here  are  so  patriotic, 
tliev  rfwavs  pledge  their  allegiance 
to  Chile  in  whaotever  they  do.” 

Then  he  translated.  The  exotic 
lady  sang  right  from  her  heart: 

“He  has  arms,  he  will  not  .  hold  me. 

I  have  charms,  he  will  not  see  me. 

I  have  love,  he  will  not  love  me.” 

And  ijust  when  the  whole  thing 
became  increasingly  futile,  she 
stood  up  stra^ht,  almost  saluted, 
and  sang  out: 

“Long  live  Chile!” 

5.  This  brings  to  mind  a  Very 
pleasant  Intourist  guide  in  Moscow 
who  sat  at  my  side  during  the  per- 1 
formance  of  the  famed  puppet 
show  and  translated.  Her  name  was 
Tonya,  who  said,  "I  Love  Ameri¬ 
cans.  I  just  don’t  like  your  pol¬ 
itics.”  _ 

She  translated  as  the  puppet  m.c. 
directed  the  show.  The  big  laugh 
Was  when  the  puppet  stagehands 
failed  to  remove  a  miniature  piano 


‘Stairs,’  ‘Angel,’  ‘Seesaw’  In 
Season  at  Puerto  Rico 

Productions  of  three  current 
Broadway  entries,  “Dark  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stairs,  “Look  Home¬ 
ward,  Angel”  and  “Two  for  the 
Seesaw,”  will  be  included  in  the 
upcoming  eight-week  drama  festi¬ 
val  at  the  century-old  Tapia  Thea¬ 
tre,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  “An¬ 
gel”  wffl  be  the  opening  bEtt  Jan. 
23-18,  costaring  Fay  Bain  ter  and 
Albert  Dekker. 

The  two-character  “Seesaw,”  in 
which  Anne  Jackson  and  Hugh 
Marlowe  will  appear,  will  be  the 
windup  offering  March  3-8.  It’ll  be 
preceded  Feb.  24-March  1  by 
“Stairs,”  with  Kim  Hunter  head¬ 
ing  the  cast.  Other  productions 
slated  include  “Harvey,”  with  Joe 
E.  Brown  and  Ruth  McBevitt,  Jan. 
20-25;  “Country  Girl,”  with  Nancy 
Coleman,  Jan.  27-Feb.  1;  “No  Time 
for  Sergeants,”  with  Charles  Horn- 
man,  Feb.  3-8;  “Shadow  and  Sub¬ 
stance,”  Feb.  10-15,  and  “Blithe 
Spirit,”  With  Eva  Gabor,  Feb.  17- 
22. 

The  shows  will  play  Tuesday- 
Sunday  schedules,  with  Saturday 
and  Sunday  matinees.  Barry  B.  YeV 
len  is  managing  director  of  the 
venture  and  Sidney  Walters,  en 
leave  of  absence  from  Ms  chores 
as  a  CBS-TV  staffer,  will  be  ar¬ 
tistic  director. 


Paris*  Brocaded 


Stars*  Scandals 

By  GENE  MOSKOWITZ 

Paris. 

An  American  in  Paris  with  the 
appropriate  name  of  Kenneth 
Anger  is  about  to  unload  40  years 
of  scandal  on  the  doorsteps  of 
Hollywood,  where  he  once  lived 
for  10  years  doing  his  own  type  of 
Kinsey  investigation.  The  soon-to- 
appear  book,  “Hollywood-Bahy- 
lon,”  takes  as  its  thesis  the  Idea 
that  scandal  is  integral  to  the  film 
colony.  His  footnotes  are  scholarly 
but  sizzling. 

Anger  imolies  that  in  the  Golden 
Age  (the  1920s)  of  the  silents  HoDy- 
wood  was  as  fantastic  as  the  Olym¬ 
pus  of  Greek  mythology  with, pagan 
bathrooms  up  in  the  bills,  boudoirs 
sprayed  with  .Shalimar  and  queens 
like  Barbara  LaMarr  wasting  only 
two  hours  nightly  on  sleep. 

Then  came  the  depression  and 
the  Age  of  Anxiety  (the  1930s> 
with  suicides,  killings,  sleeping 
pais;  unsolved  deaths  like  Thelma 
Todd.  Anger  proceeds  into  the 
“Weird  Forties”  and  the  “Flaming 
Fifties”  —  by  wMch  he  does  not 
mpan  the  industry  is  burning  down 
hut  rather  that  Confidential  Maga¬ 
zine  was  a  symbol  of  the  decade. 

He  speaks  of  the  “New-  Barba¬ 
rous  God”  meaning  Elvis  Presley, 
installed  to  pasha  style  at  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel. 

Anger’s  Paris  nnblisher,  Jean- 
Jacques  Pauvert,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
is  well  known  for  his  De  Luxe 
edition  of  the  complete  works  of 
the  Marnuls  De  Sade.  “Hollywood- 
Bafcylon”  will  be  brought  out  in 
the  same  luxury  format  as  a  recent 
Pauvert  best-seller,  “L’Erotisme  an 
Cinema,”  and  will  have  over  300 
illustrat'ons.  Over  200  copies  will 
be  available  to  subscribers  bound 
in  pink-gold  brocade,  boxed  in  cel¬ 
luloid  and  including  a  “Supplement 
of  Hollywood  Legends.”  J 

A  special  chapter  is  devoted  toj 
filmland’s  female  gossip  columnists; 
with  eyes  peeled  for  weaknesses. 
There  are  picturesque  cameoe  of 
Lollipop’s  weekends,  Hedda’s  head¬ 
aches  and  Sheilah’s  taped  tele¬ 
phone  conversations. 


Professors  of  Pix,  Unite! 


You  Have  Notiimg  to  Lose  But  Your 
Growing  Pains 


By  ROBERT  GESSNER 

(FiTsf  Professor  of  Motion.  Pictures ,  N.Y.U.J 


When  George  Pierce  Baker  de¬ 
cided  fa  move  his  famed  workshop 
frost  its  janitorial  quarters  in 
Cambridge  to-  the  sonny  aviaries 
of  New  Haven 
an  18th  cen¬ 
tury  president 
of  Yale  must 
have  spun 
twice  in  his 
grave.  Timo¬ 
thy  Dwight 
had  not  only 
warned  nnder- 
gr  a  d  uates 
against  sin¬ 
ning  in  thea¬ 
tres,  hut  he 
certainly  nev¬ 
er  conceived  of  drama  as  a  fit 
subject  for  intellectual,  inter¬ 
course.  “To  indulge  a  taste  for 
playgoing,”  the  good  deacon  ser¬ 
monized,  “means .  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  loss  of  that  valuable 
treasure,  the  immortal  soul.”  How 
religiously  the  Yales  of  that  day 
adhered  to  the  stricture  isn’t 


Prof.  Bob  Gessner 


known,  but  a  century  and  a  half 
later  Yale  has  one  of  the  most 
devout  departments  of  drama  in 
the  country.  Harvard  plans  to 
catch  up  by  building  a  theatre, 
hut  in  the  meanwhile  Yale  has 
been  midwifing  talent  not  only  for 
the  stage  hut  for  tv  and  motion 
pictures  as  well. 

Now  in  the  20th  century  the 
Eighth  Art,  The  Art  of  the  Moving 
Image,  has  sat  m  no  similar  Coven¬ 
try.  The  baby  has  arrived  almost 
full  grown,  a  bit  Mongoloid  mou- 
sterisb  in  spots,  but  sans  incuba¬ 
tor.  The  rapid  acceptance  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  and  lately  tv,  as 
craft  and  arts  subjects  is  one  of 
the  phenomena  in  our  fabulous 
educational  system  Today  60  col¬ 
leges?  and  universities  offer  over 
300  courses  in  motion  pictures  and 
tv;  10  universities  offer  degrees, 
eight  of  which  include  graduate 
degrees. 

There  the  rosy  statistics  and  the 
chaotic  colors  begin.  The  craft 
(Continued  on  page  86)  I 


School  for  Strippers 

- By  BILL  BARKER - - 

Dallas!  team  the  biz.  And  three  of  the 


Barney  Weinstein  is  better  known 
as  owner-operator  of  the  Theatre 
Lounge,  Dallas’  only  burlesque 
house — in  a  suburban  area  near 
Fair  Park.  To  elaborate;  and  dig¬ 
nify  his  title,  he’s  also  an  “enter¬ 
prising  entrepreneur  of  exotic  en¬ 
tertainment,”  slang  for  a  school 
for  strippers.  Not  long  ago, 
Weinstein  made  a  flying  junket  to 
San  Francisco,  Las  Vegas  and  Mex¬ 
ico  City,  seeking  bookings  in  five 
other  outlets  for  the  32  divesting 
dolls — all  under  23— he  personally 
manages. 

Locally  he  has  two  outlets,  his 
own  Theatre  Lounge  and  brother 
Abe’s  midtown  Colony  Club  where 
strippers  are  also  a  regular  menu. 
But  Barney  shows  Abe  no  mercy; 
he  gets  the  same  fee  he  demands 
from  other  club  owners.  Barney 
has  been  feeding  takeoff  talent  to 
the  Silver  Slipper,  Las  Vegas,  for 
years.  His  top  “graduates”  are  Lee 
Sharon,  who  started  as  a  waitress 
at  the  Theatre  Lounge,  and  Candy 
Barr.  Their  square  handles  are 
Sharon  Lee  Doss  and  Juanita  Dale 
Phillips.  These  sexotics  draw  $2,500 
and  $2,250  weekly  respectively: 
Miss  Sharon  was  his  first  “pupil” 
seven  years  ago.  Weinstein  opened 
his  successful  barley  house  Nov.  21, 
1943,  using  a  minimum  of  four-  and 
sometimes  seven  strippers  in  his 
thrice-nightly  shows  (four  on  Sat¬ 
urdays).  There’s  no  dancing,  just 
beer  and  setups,  with  comedian- 
ventriloquist  Bill  Hart  serving  as 
emcee  in  another  of  his  sixmonth 
stints. 

Weinstein  doesn’t  claim  his 
i  school  is  an  “idea  bom.”  Girls 
came  to  him,  asking  for  the  divest¬ 
ing  deal.  So  he  started  his  “school 
for  strippers”  the  honest  way. 
“Audition  nights”  were  skedded 
every  Friday,  and  still  continue. 
He  has  a  backlog  of  applicants,  but 
six  aspiring  Aphrodites  get  a  stage 
exposure  on  Friday  nights.  En¬ 
trants  include  stenographers,  car 
hops  and  femme  taxi  drivers.  If  an 
amateur  eedysiast  wins  by  applause 
three  Fridays  in  a  row,  she's  “in” 
for  the  free  schooling.  That  con¬ 
sists  of  absorbing  “technical”  fun¬ 
damentals  two  hours  daily,  five 
days  a  week.  Top  exotic  Cindy  Em¬ 
bers  is  the  instructor,  with  Barney 
and  his  wife,  Mae,  as  critics. 

These  first  weeks  for  winners 
draw  no  pay.  Those  ‘passing”  get 
a  16-week  contract  at  $100  per 
week.  Winners  get  special  music 
:  arrangements  by  Ralph  Rae;  Mrs. 

;  Mae  Weinstein  devises  the  zipper ed 
i  eostumes.  After  16  weeks  at  Tbea- 
|  tre  Lounge,  they’re  set  for  a  mint- 
;  mum  of  six  weeks  work  at  $125 
weekly.  If  they  don’t  click  then, 
it’s  the  back  door.  Weinstein  bas 
;  been  so  successful  with  his  fnnova- 
ition  that  he  doesn’t  have  to  call 
•  for  auditioners. 

He’s  a  soft  touch  to  his  under- 
;  graduates.  His  little  ledger  shows 
'he  advanced  $2,346  to  one  top 
[  stripper  “in  trouble.”  Book  shows 
the  girl  had  reduced  the  debt  to 
$760.  Another  page  shows  hospital 
bills  he  paid,  totaling  $890:  The 
baring  bahes  are  allowed  to  pay 
back  their  debts  at  from  $10  to  $25 
per  week,  depending  upon  thejr 
earnings.  (Since  he  has  nearly 
every  girl  on  the  ledger  working 

he  doesn’t  worryjr _ _ 

I  His  ’Line’  Too  Risque  f 

Two  years  ago  Weinstein:  was 
set  for  CBS-TV’s  “What’s  My 
Line?”  as  a  stripper  school  oper¬ 
ator.  He  went  to  Europe  to  arrange 
a  “swap-out”  with  other  barley 
.  house  operators.  While  in  London 
he  was  guest  on  the  BBC  version 
of  “What’s  My  Line?” — billed  as 
operator  of  a  “charm  school.”  Back 
in  New  York,  awaiting  his  skedded 
stint,  he  was  cancelled  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  showtime —  because  his  biz 
was  figured  a  little  risque.  He’d 
listed  himself  as  a  stripper  school 
;  operator. 

Weinstein  has  a  great  rep  in  Dal¬ 
las.  For  instance:  tbe  sociology 
class  from  Southern  Methodist  U., 
ffor  graduation  wrote^  a.  thesis  on 
burlesque  as  a  “part  of  social 
;  stuffy.”  The  class  visited  his  Thea¬ 
tre  Lounge  for  closeup  observation. 
When  Carol  Channing,  who  does 
a  semi-strip  number  in  her  nitery 
act,  was  laid  low  by  laryngitis  here 
last  May — delaying  her  •  Statler- 
Hilton  opening — she  visited  Wein¬ 
stein’s  strippery  three  nights  to 


“Texas  Copa  Girls,”  performing  at 
the  Sands*  Las  Vegas;  expressed  a 
desire  to  join.  Weinstein’s  group 
when  their  Nevada  stint  ended. 

I  Grads  and  Sexqwires _ | 

When  Barney  tossed  his  “home^ 
coming”  last  October,  he  paid  fly¬ 
ing  tores,  to  and  from  seven  cities, 
to  get  top  “graduates”  into  Dallas 
for  his  fortnight  celebration.  Es¬ 
quire  magazine  shot  the  occasion, 
due  for  February  exposure.  He  v/as 
presented  with  a  gold  plaque  by 
present  and  former  employees.  It 
reads:  “To  the  greatest;  Barney 
Weinstein,  the  Ziegfeld  of  Bur* 
lesque,  who  has  contributed  more 
to  encourage  performers  and  his 
fellow  workers  than  any  other  man 
in  the  nation.”  It  was  signed  by  25 
performers. 

Weinstein  affixes  catchy  names 
to  his  clients,  such  as:  Nikki  Joye, 
Shari  Angel,'  September  Morn, 
Julia  Diamond,  Honey  Rhodes, 
Linda  Darling,  Cindy  Embers, 
Holly  Daye,  April  Flowers,  Pixie 
Lynn,  Carla  Raye,  Dottie  Carroll, 
Melody  Lane  and  Velvet  Black. 
He’s  open  to  suggestions,  but  Ms 
latest  baling  is  “Silky  Sullivan,  the 
Unpredictable.” 

4  Features  Ready 
To  Roll  m  Dallas 
Doited  National 

_  Dallas. 

Four  feature-length  films  will  be 
shot  in  the  local  studios  of  United 
National  Film  Corp.  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1959,  per  Robert 
L.  Madden,  its  board  chairman  and 
prez. 

Shooting  will  begin  in  January 
on  two  of  the  films  by  the  newly 
organized  Hollywood  Pictures 
Corp.  Gordon  McLendon,  operator 
of  a  group  of  radio  stations  And 
motion  picture  theatres,  is  prez 
of  the  new  group. 

According  to  McLendon,  the  cor¬ 
poration  will  finance  the  two  pic¬ 
tures  100%.  “There  will  be  no  sale 
of  stock  and  we  are  paying  to  bring 
in  Hollywood  talent,”  he  stated. 

Cast  and  crew  of  the  two  Holly¬ 
wood  Pictures  productions  will  be¬ 
gin  arriving  here  on  Jan.  3  with 
shooting  scheduled  to  begin  on 
Jan.  17. 

.  Ken  Curtis  (son-in-law  of  direc¬ 
tor  John  Ford)  will  be  co-producer 
with  McLendon  for  both  features. 
Ray  Kellog  will  direct  both.  Pro¬ 
duction  manager  wiH  be  Ben  Chap¬ 
man. 

The  first  of  tbe  two  McLendon, 
features,  “The  Attack  of  the  Killer 
Shrews,”  is  budgeted  at  $300,006. 
Leads  are  Janies  Best  and  Ingrid 
Goude.  The  second  feature  will  be 
“The  Gila  Monster,”  with  new¬ 
comer  Don  Sullivan  in  lead. 

The  second  pair  of  feature  pics 
to  be  made  at  United  National’s 
studios  will  be  produced  by  Pacific 
International  Pictures,  of  wMch 
John  Miller  is  prez. 

Pacific  International  is  both  a 
producing  and  releasing  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  wiH  handle  the  releasing 
of  “Branco  Fury”  for  United  Na¬ 
tional  Films.  The  featurette  was 
recently  completed  by  UNFC  under 
:a  contract  with  Bob  Hornberger 
Productions,  Ltd;  Plans  call  for  a 
i  Texas  premiere. 


Meanwhile  In  Houston 

Houston. 

“Five  Bold  Women,”  the  first 
feature  ever  made  here  by  a  local 
firm  for  showing  in  motion  picture 
theatres,  has  wound  up  its  sbooting 
:  schedule.  The  final  shots  were  fak- 
f  en  at  a  western  set  up  at  Atascosita 
j  on  Lake  Hoiston. 

;  The  company  had  been  delayed 
I  by  rain,  fog  and  overcast  skies 
while  shooting  at  Fort  Clark,  near 
Bracketville,  Tex. 

Jim  Ross  Film  Productions  is 
making  the  pic  headed  by  Ross, 

|  former  local  radio-tv  .performer 
turned  film  actor  and  film  pro¬ 
ducer.  Jeff  Morrow  has  the  male 
j  lead  with  Irish  McCalla,  Dee  Car- 
|  roll,  Kathy  Marlowe,  Lucita  and 
Merry  Anders  in  the  top  femme 
roles. 
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Karachi. 

Co-production  has  been  a  hope  for  the  badly-confused  and  un¬ 
impressively-developed  “film  industry”  of  this  Moslem  land,  de¬ 
tached  from  the  mainland  of  India.  It  remained  for  Britain’s  Films 
de  Lite  to  make  a  start  with  “Day  Shall  Dawn.”  Shot  here  during 
1958,  the  feature  is  being  laboratory-processed  presently  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

This  film  had  an  all-Pakistani  cast  and  a  native  director,  the 
British  taking  the  technical  responsibility  only.  Time  will  establish 
whether  the  finished  result  has  any  export  value. 

Meantime  there  is  talk  going  forward  with  the  Japanese  and  it 
may  also  be  that  (1)  Pakistani-Russian  and  (2)  Pakistani-Red  Chi¬ 
na  co-productions  will  be  undertaken. 

Some  time  back  there  was  conversation  that  RKO  might  join 
in  making  a  film  entitled  ‘Takistan”  but  that  came  to  nothing 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  some  of  the  footage  of  “Bhawani  Junction” 
(Metro)  was  shot  here.  Otherwise  America  has  taken  no  note  of 
the  Pakistani  film  dilemma. 

Yet  the  U.S.  has  helped  Pakistan  in  many  a  field  and  earned 
immense  goodwill  in  this  country.  They  have  the  best  chance  of 
exploring  the  virgin  land  of  Pakistan  for  filmic  purpose. 


itoolto:  Jrilmg  Cfjf  atresi! 

By  HY  HOLUNGER 


American  theatreowners,  long 
noted  for  their  inexorable  individ¬ 
ualism,  will  mark  1958  as  the  year 
of  the  great  awakening.  After  sev¬ 
eral  decades  of  bickering  among 
themselves,  exhibitors  came  to  the 
realization  that  in  the  cliche-ridden 
phrase  “in  unity  there  is  strength” 
rested  the  future  of  their  battered 
businesses  more  prone  to  gyration 
than  rock  ’n*  roll  dervishes. 

Fear 'of. '  the  selloff  of  the  post- 
1948  backlogs  to  television  and  the 
trepidation  that  several  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  film  companies  were  teetering 
on  the  brink  of  liquidation  served 
as  the  seismical  warning-  which 
brought  about  the  formation  of  the 
American  Congress  of  Exhibitors, 
an  umbrella  organization  which 
aims  to  speak  for  the  nation’s  ex¬ 
hibitor^  as  the  Motion  Picture 
Assn,  of  America  represents  the 
major  film  companies. 

Although  exhibition  as  a  whole 
has  long  realized  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  common  front  to  meet 
the  problems  of  present-day  market 
conditions,  it  took  the  president  of 
a  film  company  to  light  the  spark 
that  brought  the  highly  vocal  and 
individualistic  exhibitor  groups  to¬ 
gether.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
leadership  of  20tb-Fox  prexy  Spy- 
ros  Skouras  in  practically  dragoon-: 
ing  representatives  of  the  rival  ex¬ 
hibitor  organizations  to  a  meeting, 
it’s  doubtful  that  exhibitors  would 
have  had  the  ability  to  do  it  on 
their  own,  bound— as  they  were — 
in  internal  squabbles  and  different 
outlooks  on  how  the  problems  of 
the  industsry  were  to  be  solved. 

1  Theatres  &  Survival  j 

To  be  sure,  Skonras’  motive  was 
not  altruistic.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
film  company  toppers  who  is  acute¬ 
ly  aware  that  the  future  of  the 
production-distribution  .  companies 
is  closely  tied  to  the  fate  of  the 
nation’s  theatres.  For  without  a 
sufficient  number  of  theatres,  the; 
film  companies  undoubtedly  will; 
find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
obtain  fair  returns  for  their  perish¬ 
able  product. 

Skouras  is  one  of  the  few  indus¬ 
tries  who  is  convinced  that  the 
sale  of  the  pre-1948  backlogs  could 
have  been  prevented  if  the  nation's 
exhibitors  had  presented  a  solid 
and  common  front  in  dramatically 
and  forcibly  preventing  this  move. ! 
The  20th  topper,  believes,  too,  that 
if  exhibitors  served  on  the  boards 
of  directors  of  the  major  film  com-; 
panies,  many  of  the  actions,  re¬ 
garded  as  inimical  to  the  industry, 
pushed  by  bankers  and  Wall  Street- 
ers  could  have  been  prevented. 
]_ _ Congress’  Promise _ [ 

The  American  Congress  of  Ex¬ 
hibitors  has  gotten  off  to  a  good 
start.  The  different  organizations 
involved— Theatre  Owners  of 
America,  Allied  States  Assn.,  In¬ 
dependent  Theatre  Owners  Assn., 
Metropolitan  Motion  Pictures  Thea- ; 
tres  Assn,  and  Southern  California 
Theatre  Owners  Assn — appear,  for 
tiie  most  part,  to  be  burying  {heir 
personal  interests  in  the  hope  that; 
the  Congress  will  evolve  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  result  in  the  arrest-  ■ 
ing  of  the  general  deterioration  of 
the  film  business  and  one  that 
will  bring  about  renewed  confi¬ 
dence  and  prosperity. 

The  problems  the  Congress  faces 1 
are  enormous  -  and  involve  every ; 
phase  of  operation  of  the  motion 
picture  business.  What  seems  to 


be  the  foremost  objective,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  evolvement  of  a  plan 
to  keep  the  post-1948  films  away 
from  television.  Apprehensive  that 
the  post-1948  selloff  could  result 
in  an  unrecoverable  blow  to  the 
theatres,  the  .  American  Congress 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  block¬ 
ing  this  “suicidal”  move.  Officials 
of  TOA  are  already  occupied  in 
implementing  the  formation  of  a 
trust  whose  aim  would  be  to  as? 
semble  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
the  backlog  films  so  that  they 
could,  in  effect,  be  placed  in.  moth¬ 
balls  after  an  extensive  program 
of  theatrical  reissue. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  an  increase  In  a  theatre’s 
lifeblood — the  supply  of  films. 
Many  fheatremen  are  certain  that 
this  can  he  accomplished  through 
revisions  of  the  Government’s  con¬ 
sent  decrees  so  that  the  formerly- 
affiliated  circuits  may  he  permitted 
to  enter  production  with  pre-emp¬ 
tive  rights  for  their  own  theatres. 
At  the  same  time,  they  feel  that  the 
major  film  companies  should  he 
allowed  to  operate  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  showcase  theatres  so  they 
have  a  stake  in  increasing  the  prod¬ 
uct  supply  merely  to  maintain  their 
own  theatres.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  Congress  to  come  uo  with  a 
proposal  with  which  the  film  com¬ 
panies  would  concur  so  that  the 
industry  can  go  to  the  Dept  of 
Justice  as  a  united  group  and 
with  a  single  plan  which  has  a 
chance  of  obtaining  the  support  of 
the  antitrust  division. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time,  ex¬ 
hibitors,  via  the  newly-formed 
Congress,  are  giving  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  matter  to  which 
they  have « long  given  lip-service 
bnt  which  they  have  never  sup¬ 
ported  seriously.  This  involves  an 
industry  research  program  —  one 
that  would  net  only  concern  itself 
with  technical  advancements  but 
also  with  audience  research,  man¬ 
agement  controls,  and  distribution 
methods. 

The  question  of  exhibitor-distri¬ 
butor  relations,  always  a  thorny 
one,  is  another  problem  within  the 
scope  of  the  Congress.  In  this 
category  fall  many  issues.  They 
were  perhaps  best  pinpointed  by 
Spyros  Skouras  when  he  summoned 
exhibitors  to  the  20th-Fox  home- 
office  and  told  them  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  their  livelihoods  wrere 
at  stake  if  they  did  not  attemot  to 
do  something  to  solve  the  problems 
confronting  them. 

In  additions  to  the  areas  of  ex¬ 
ploration  already  mentioned,  Skou¬ 
ras  also  listed  the  following: 

ToDviaon. 

Government  aid  for  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  erection  of  new  theatres. 

Decentralization  of  first-runs 
and  modernization  of  the  clearance 
system. 

Problems  arising  from  competi¬ 
tive  bidding  and  single  picture  sell¬ 
ing. 

Roadshows  and  advanced  admis¬ 
sion  pictures  with  producers  hav¬ 
ing  tiie  right  to  present  one  or 
two  pictures  a  year  thusly. 

Too  fast  playoffs  which  finds  a 
picture  in  too  many  theatres  at  the 
same  time  lit  the  same  community. 

Need  for  exhibition  to  encourage , 
producers  in  the  exportation  of 
new  star  talent  to  build  boxoffice 
names  fear  the  future. 

Need  for  a  workable  arbitration 
system  In  the  industry. 


THERE  IS  NO  SUCH  THING  AS  THE  PUBLIC 


By  GERARD  WILLEM  VAN  LOON 


“Everybody-itis”  is  a  disease  of 
the  speech-pattern.  It  was  thought, 
at  one  time,  to  he  caused  by  fetid 
humors  engendered  in  the  Madison 
Avenue  abattoir.  High  though  the 
local  incidence  may  be,  semantic 
cists  now  seem  to  agree  that  this 
illness  is  as  old  as  speech  itself  and 
that  the  recent  epidemic,  which  is 
nationwide,  is  directly  connected 
to  the  prevalence  of  such  malig¬ 
nant  carriers  as  tv,  radio,  sign¬ 
boards,  newspapers  and  magazines, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  human  tongue 
itself. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  hy  but  that 
someone  contaminates  your  very 
home  with  the  words,  “Well  now, 
they  say  ...” 

Noting  the  symptoms,  you  .  cut 
in  quickly,  “ They  say?  Who  are 
they?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  Just  they. 
Everybody.” 

“Everybody?” 

“Yes.  THEY.  EVERYBODY.  THE 
public  ” 

If  you  behave  like  a  gentleman 
at  this  point  you’re  sunk.  You’ve 
got  to  throw  the  character  out  and 
open  the  windows.,  No  sense  in  try¬ 
ing  to  cure  him.  Unlike  other  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  “everybody-itis” 
doesn’t  build  up  its  own  immunity. 
Those  who  have  once  had  it  seem 
to  be  all  the  more  susceptible.  The 
only .  thing  to  do  is  to  immunize 
yourself,  because  a  speech-pattern, 
if  left  to  run  the  course,  can  be¬ 
come  a  thought-pattern.  Once 
“everybody-itis”  reaches  the  brain 
it  is  too  late. 

Biblical  scholars  have  given  us 
a  clue,  of  comfort  only  to  misogyn-' 
ists,  that  Eve  began  the  wrhole 
thing  when  she  said  to  Adam,  “But 
don’t  be  ridieulons,  everybody  likes 
apples!”  and  she  kept  right  on  with 
this  line  of  talk,  how  “everybody 
simply  adores  this”  and  “everybody 
is  crazy  about  that”  long  alter  it 
became  quite  apparent  that  her' 
own  two  sons  didn’t  even  like  each 
other. 

There  was  also  the  time  in  pre¬ 
recorded  history,  when  Mrs.  Pithe¬ 
canthropus  maintained  stoutly  that 
hot  to  like  roast,  stuffed  ptero¬ 
dactyl  was  ridiculous  because 
‘everybody  is  "eating  it  nowadays. 
They  say  it’s  delicious.”  Whereas, : 
just  around  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  in  another  cave,  her  16th  con- ; 
sin,  thrice  removed,  was  forcing; 
dinosaur  steak  down  the  family: 
gullet,  using,  the  same  pitch.  Since  | 
the  two  families  weren’t  on  grunt¬ 
ing  terms,  nobody  was  any  the 
wiser.  Thus  “everybody-itis”  gained ; 
a  tongue-hold  and  was  handed, 
down,  from  mother  to  daughter, 
from  father  to  son.  If,,  as  the ; 
gloomy  nabobs  predict,  we’re  all 


going  to  wind  up  as.  cave-dwellers 
again  anyway,  here’s  at  least  one 
bright  thought  for  the  morrow. 
When  we  start  all  oyer  again  we 
can  stamp  out  this  scourge  before 
it  once  more  runs  amuck. 

The  great  question  from  a  so¬ 
ciological  point  of  view  is  why  this 
unfortunate  speech  -  cum  -  thought 
pattern  should  have  become  en¬ 
demic  in  a  country  like  ours.  If  you 
were  to  say  that  the  Dutcn  or  the 
Russians  or  the  Chinese  public 
likes  such-an-such  (and  knows  what 
it  wants?),  one  might  give  you  the 
benefit  of  a  few  lingering  doubts. 
In  those  countries,  tastes,  formed 
by  centuries  of  tradition,  have  had 
time  to  crystallize  into  given  atti¬ 
tudes  which  run  along  pTetty  well 
established  lines.  (Recently  these 
too  have  been  subject  to  "change 
without  notice”).  We,  however,  who 
are  Dutch-Russian  -  Chinese  -  what 
have-you  Americans,  foster  no  such 
traditions  and  we’ve  been  rolling 
along  too  fast  to  gather  that  sort  of 
moss.  Not  even  “everybody”  in  the 
USA  really  fosters  the  tradition  of 
democracy  itself.  In  a  good  elec¬ 
tion  .  year,  and  in  good  weather, 
only  about  60%  of  those  eligible 
to  do  so  care  enough  what  form  of 
government  they  live  under  to 
bother  going  to  the  polls!  And  if  it 
rains,  almost  one-half  of  the  lit¬ 
erate  Americans  over  21  can’t  man¬ 
age  to  find  their  rubbers.  Sti  1, 
somehow  or  other,  someone  is 
elected  and  the  show  goes  on. 


held  a  copy  of  Variety  in  their 
hands. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  sim¬ 
ple.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  THE 
public.  Ours  is  still,  praise  Allah, 
.  a  nation  of  public.  Plural!  The  day 
]  that  stops,  we  all  might  as  well 
quit  too.  Big  brother  will  be  at 
hand. 


Baseball  Vs.  Ballet  Public 


Ain’t  No  Such  Animal 


There’s  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut- 
shelL  It  doesn’t  take  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  that  mythical  “everybody” 
to  keep  a  project  going  or  make  It 
worth  while.  On  the  contrary.  In  all 
human  progress  it  has  been  a 
small,  impassioned  minority  that 
carried  the  halL  Do  you  think  that 
wnen  George  Washington  spent 
Christmas  Eve  in  a  rowboat  he  had 
‘everybody”  lined  up  along  the 
Delaware  river  cheering  him  on? 
Read  your  history  books. 

Speaking  of  books,  the  amount 
of  Americans  who  have  ever  read 
anything  between  hard  covers  is 
fractional.  Yet  books  continue  to 
spill  off  the  presses  week  after 
week.  The  fact  that  a  good  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  population  can’t  te  l  a 
Miro  from  a  Grandma  Moses 
doesn’t  prevent  57th  Street  art 
dealers  from  contributing  a  pretty 
penny  to  New  York  City  sales  tax. 
An  advertising  man  once  informed 
me,  ex  cathedra  from  his  swivel 
chair,  that  'Nobody  gives  a  damn 
about  opera!”  Then  how  come  when 
the  Met  cancels  Call  as  this  is  news? 
I  daresay  there  are  even  some  few 
benighted  citizens  who  have  never 


‘Audited  Smog; 
or 


The  various  diversification  moves 
undertaken  by  many  publicly- 
owned  film  and  theatre  companies 
have  had  the  effect  of  obscuring 
what  previously  had  been  the  facts 
of  tiie  trade’s  financial  ups  and 
downs.  Specifically,  the  profits 
and  loss  statements  of  the  past 
made  it  clear  how  things  were  go¬ 
ing  with  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion;  the  companies  were  in  this 
business  just  about  exclusively  and 
the  quarterly  and  annual  reports  to 
stockholders  made  it  clear  whether 
pictures  were  making  or  losing 
money. 

Now,  though,  each  outfit  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  variety  of  enterprises 
and  all  are  bunched  together  in 
the  fiscal  statements.  Any  kind  of 
illuminating  breakdown  on  which 
units  of  the  corporate  empires  are 
the  money-makers  is  avoided. 

The  new  report  on  Stanley  War¬ 
ner’s  fiscal  year,  for  example, 
showing  an  overall  drop  of  38%  in 
net  earnings,  mentions  that  theatre 
business  has  been  off  while  income 
from  the  International  Latex  di¬ 
vision  has  gone  up.  But  whether 
the  “off*  theatre  revenue  meant] 
a  deficit  operation  is  not  disclosed. 
Indeed,  it  might  be  guessed  that 
the  undergarment  subsidiary  did 
so  well  that  its  profits  more  than 
compensated  for  the  theatres’  red 
ink. 

In  the  case  of  American  Broad- 
casting-Paramount  Theatres  a  sim¬ 
ilar  1  situation  obtains.  President 
Leonard  H.  Goldenson  has  limited 


his  reports  to  the  knowledge  that 
the  broadcasting  and  exhibition 
branches  do  or  do  not  improve  but 
refrains  from  the  facts  as  to  which 
contributes  to  the  profits  to  what 
specific  extent 

Metro  has  leased  oil  rights  at  its 
Culver  City  studio,  as  had  Para¬ 
mount.  Both  also  are  in  televi¬ 
sion,  and  Par  is  extended  into 
broadcasting  and  exhibition  in 
Canada,  broadcasting  in  the  United 
States;  home  toll  tv,  photographic 
communication  and  now  seems 
headed  toward  acquisition  of  a  new 
subsidiary,  this  being  the  Ansco 
division  of  the  General  Aniline  & 
Him  Corp. 

Most  other  distribs  are  diversi¬ 
fied,  too,  their  expanded  interests 
including  tv,  music  publishing  and 
records,  foreign  theatres,  etc.  It’s 
clear,  to  name  one,  that  Columbia 
picks  up  a  substantial  part  of  its 
revenue  from  the  Screen  Gems 
subsid.  But  how  much  net  operat¬ 
ing  profit  from  Screen  Gems  and 
how  much  from  theatrical  produc¬ 
tion?  There’s  no  telling. 

Such  breakdowns  are  hot  made 
mandatory  hy  the  Securities  &  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  and  as  a  result  i 
tiie  film  companies,  not  being  un¬ 
der  compulsion  to  spill,  aren’t 
Consequently  those  accurate  ba¬ 
rometers  of  Hollywood’s  fiscal 
treads  are  no  longer  available. 

Stanley  Warner’s  profit  of  $2,-  i 
333,100  may  be  due  to  a  bulge  in  i 
the  girdle  business  that’s  keeping] 
losses  in  the  theatre  business  from  i 
showing.  1 


There’s  ,  a  baseball  public  and  a 
ballet  public.  There’s  a  tv  public 
and  a  reading  public.  There's  a 
theatre  public  and  a  movie  public. 
There’s  a  Saturday  Evening  Post 
public  and  a  Saturday  Review  pub¬ 
lic.  The  fact  that  one  public  may 
be  numerically  greater  than  the 
other  doesn’t  make  the  object  of 
its  enthusiasm  any  the  less  valid 
for  no  public  anywhere  ever  in¬ 
cludes  “everybody.”  (Yes,  I  even 
know  a  guy  who  refused  to  see 
“Around  the  World  in  8D  Days” 
because  ha  said  he  never  liked  the 
book!)  if  the  ladies  of  the  Flat- 
bush  Poetry  Reading  Circle  claim 
that  “everybody  is  aflame  for 
Marianne  Moore”  they  are  no  mere 
off  their  collective  rocker  than 
those  baseball  fens  v;hn  maintain 
that  “it’s  downright  un-American 
not  to  know  who  wen  the  World 
Series.” 

The  surprising  thing  is  not  how 
great  but  how  relatively  small  the 
overlap  between  the  various  pub¬ 
lics  actually  is.  Sure, /you  would 
hardly  expect  to  see  thj  same  faces 
at  a  hockey  •  match  |n  Mr.discn 
Squire  Garden  as  you)  would  at  a 
Pro  Musica  Antiqua  recital  In  Town 
Hall.  But  let’s  just  narrow  it  down 
to  the  theatre  vs.  the  movie  public. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  an 
amiable  comedy  by  F.  Hugh  Her¬ 
bert  called  “The  Moon  Is  Blue” 
that  racked  up  a  comfortable  824 
performances  en  Broadway,  hit  the 
road  and  was  then  played  in  seem¬ 
ingly  every  summer  theatre  in 
operation.  When  this  same,  pleas¬ 
ant  Sittle  play  was  made  into  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  it  hit  the  movie  public 
right  between  the  eyes.  The  dia¬ 
log,  innocuous  enough  by  theatre 
standards,  caused  moviegoers  to 
blush,  squirm  and  call  for  the  cen¬ 
sor.  Even  the  clergy  got  into  the 
act,  denounced  the  film  from  the 
pulpit  and  there  was  heck  to  pay. 
The  theatre  pubFc  sat  up  and 
rubbed  its  astonished  eyes.  Surely 
“everybody”  was  inured  to  hearing 
a  young  girl  describe  herself  as  a 
“virgin”?  Obviously  the  movie 
public  was  not  Too,  how  often  it 
happens  that  an  actor  or  actress  of 
Jong-established  theatre  fame  is 
suddenly  “introduced”  to  the 
movie  public  ‘  as  a  startling  n  ixo 
discovery.  Just  as  though  Broad¬ 
way  and  Hollywood  were  in  two 
different  countries.  I  often  sus¬ 
pect  they  are. 

In  describing  his  fiancee,  a 
yonng  man  on  the  West  Coast  said 
]  recently,  “Thank  God  she  doesn’t 
want  to  be  an  actress.  She  just 
wants  to  be  a. star.”  Such  honesty 
is  as  refreshing  as  it  is  rare.  It 
would  be  nice  if  some  of  our  so- 
called  Broadway  aspirants  would 
come  as  clean.  (I  use  the  term 
advisedly!)  After  protesting  loudly 
that  their  hearts  are  only  in  the 
theatre,  when  they  land  a  job  too 
many  of  them  .ignore  the  back  row 
of  the  balcony  and  play  exclusively 
to  that  gent  in  the  front  row  who 
might  jurt  possibly  have  a  Beverly 
Hills  hacienda  in  h's  pocket.  Then 
they  wonder  why  they  wind  up  at 
Macy’s. 

J 


Nuts  to  ‘Everybody-itis’ 


‘Everybody-itis”  has  thus  ruined 
more  incipient  careers  than  water- 
on-th e-knee  and  laryngitis  com¬ 
bined.  By  not  making  up  their 
minds  in  advance  exactly  which 
public  they  wish  to  cater  to,  a  lot 
of  very  talented  boys  and  girls 
grind  to  a  premature  halt  By  try¬ 
ing,  in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion,  to 
please  “everybody”  they  please 
nobody.  THE  public  cannot  be 
played  to  because  it  doesn’t  exist. 
The  trick  is  to  know  which  of  the 
many  different  publics  you  wish  to 
conquer.  Then  woo  it  and  it  alone 
for  all  you’re  worth.  Once  your 
public  loves  you,  you’re  in. 

I  had  the  honor  and  the  great 
good  fortune  to  have  been  in  the 
last  “Ziegfeld  Follies”  in  which  the 
late  Fanny  Brice  appeared.  She 
said  to  me  once,  “Kid,  my  public 
is  still  the  same  one  It  was  30  years 
ago  and  it’s  still  sitting  where  it 
always  sat,  right  under  the  roof. 
Ignore  it  and  Fm  dead.”  She  never 
ignored  It  and  her  public  made  her 
immortal. 
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Sports  &  Sportsmen  in  Theatre 

From  Cohan  to  Jolson  and  Cantor  They’ve 
Glorified  Racing,  Boxing  and  Others 

By  SAM  STARK 


The  sporting  world  and  athletes .  O'Neill’s  drama,  “Strange  Inter- 
have  long  been  a  source  of  inspira-  i  lude”  in  1928. 
tion  to  playwrights.  “Ben  Hur,”  1  Chess  was  a  feature  in  the  plot 
from  the  novel  of  General  Lew  ;  of  “Oh,  Brother’’’  (1945). 

Wallace  and  dramatized  for  the  [  Golf  had  its  day  and  a  New  York 
stage  by  William  Young,  that ‘run  of  119  performances  in  a 
opened  at  the  Broadway  Theatre, !  comedy,  “The  19th  Hole”  (1927), 
New  York,  on  Nov.  29,  1899,  fea-  [  written  and  played  by  Frank 
faring  a  chariot  race,  would  prob-  ‘  Craven.  Golf  also  was  the  basis  of 
ably  win  hands  down  on  the  num-  1  a  musical  “Follow  Thru”  in  1929 
ber  of  perform#. ices  and  revivals,  [  with  Lawrence  Schwab,  Buddy  De 
in  considering  piays  about  sports. !.  Sylva,  Lew  Brown  and  Ray  Hen- 
Discounting  the  many  plays  in  |  person  P°n£bl®  f^.  ^ 

which  the  juvenile  rushes  on  stage, 1  Jyncs  ™US1C 
and  asks,  “Anyone  for  Tennis?” ,  that  chalked  up  403  performances, 
and,  also,  omitting  all  the  musicals  A  comedy  with  a  track  meet 
in  which  the  lovely  girls  of  the  scene,  ‘‘The  Poor  Nut,  opened  m 
chorus  batted  pingpong  balls  out  1925.  Elliott  Nugent  starred  ^  i 
into  the  audience,  it  appears  that ,  wTitten_by  Nugent  with 

plays  about  horse-racing  have  been  his  father,  J.  C.  Nugent. _ 

the  most  successful  in  the  sports  :  Pugilists  | 

’  foxing  seems  to  have  capped 
New  York  chnwine  at  the  Peonies’  the  imagination  of  many  of  the 
Theatre  on  *Septf  11  1893  Al-  “^: 

though  only  running  one  week  at  of  me  early  fight :  p  ays  Mitten  by 
that  house,  it  became  very  popular  1 j1??  ^on  wtoo-  fir^nerformeri 
wth  various  revivals  and  returned  1  tr-gIlshIpla/wng^'9nfirSt,,pe"“  ^he 
to  New  York  every  year  from  1893  m  England  in 
to  1901.  “In  Old  Kentucky"  en- :  PoIlc>'  °J,  *e  ftheatI® 
joyed  more  success  as  a  roadshow ;  o,  +h.  name 

and  there  were  very  few  eities  or  standmg_pugiliste  to  .  .  .  „  . 


towns  throughout  the  United 


roles.  “Tom  &  Jerry”  had  its  first 


States  and  Canada  that  did  not  see  !  ^°'vmg  in  this 
at  least  one  performance  of  this  I  CbestnU\?9TT^ 
horse  drama  during  those  years  of ;  pbia’  ir?  1812!J;dIn15?cV  Y007  1041 
its  popularity,  a  period  extending  i863  1864  and 

more  than  30  years.  The  winning  !  \™-  ^b^ifaacs  Menken  an 

^&les“  25 

Oaks^or^Bladf  ta'some  i  g°e”  of  that  perlod  by  appearing 

cases,  a  name  wouTd  be  ch£en  £!  '  Pany “IT Lin  ‘''Si*, 
longing  to  a  horse  popular  in  the .  ^^hstee|hin  semi-nu(f^  attire,"  I 

trained  or° Tre"^? ^wtoner  5“2  •  al“  undertook  to  Pla>’  the  role  °£  1 
state  track  i  Tom  in  1862.  It  is  not  recorded  as 

‘ra.  „  „  -I  one  of  her  successes.  She  might 

Goin&  the  Races  was  pro- ;  }iave  been  influenced  in  choosing 
duced  in  1898  and  the  novelty  of;  this  play  by  her  husband,  John  C. 
tins  play  and  its  bid  to  fame  was  jjeenan,  who  had  won  the  first 
that  six  thoroughbred  racehorses ;  uncontested  title  of  heavyweight 
were  used  in  the  big  scene.  *  !  champion  of  the  world.  After 

^mmy  Blossoin  Jr  wrote  a  play,  :  their  divorce  in  1862,  Heenan  also 
Checkers,  about  a  horse  with  the„  took  to  the  stage  and  acted  in 
unlikely  name.  Remorse,  that  was"  “Tom  &  Jerry”  in  1864. 
produced  m  4903.  This  comedy  j  Tom  Hyer,  boxer,  who  by  de- 
only  had  a  run  of  84  performances  !  feating  “Yankee”  Sullivan,  of  Ire- 
in  New  York  and,  in  1920  “Check-  land  in  1849  to  become  one  of 
ers  was  adapted  into  a  musical,  ■  America’s  first  champions,  also 
Honey  Girl,  that  al«jo  became  an ;  played  “Tom  &  Jerry”  at‘  the 
mso-ran,  only  achieving  32  per- 1  Bowery  Theatre  in  1849. 

•JFm!?  es*  t  t.  x,  •  Some  other  boxers-turned-actors 

Ti.ttle  Johnny  Jones  ’  came  0f  this  period  were:  Joe  Coburn 
along  m  1904  with  book.  lyrics  and  aopearing  in  “Round  The  Clock” 
by  George  M-  Cohan  and  in  ;  (1874)  and  “The  Lottery  of  Life” 
nvSci  SS18?’  dld  a-  takeoff  on  ’  (1876).  Joe  Goss,  popular  in  the 
Tod  Sloan,  the  famous  jockey,  and  j  ig60s  in  “Lottery  of  Life”  (1876) 
?™.m  stemmed  t^e  hit  song,  :and  “The  Great  Encounter”  (1878). 
„y  MgafS  to  Broadway.”  '  James  J.  Jeffries  (1875-1953)  had 

Big  Boy,  a  1925  mus'eal.  starred  . --  “ 

A1  Jolson  as  a  jockey.  In  this  one, 
he  sang  “California,  Here  I  Come” 


and  “It  All  Depends  On  You.” 


Racetrack  Themes 


two  seasons  playing  “A  Man  From 
The  West”  (1900)  and  also  sparred 
■  with  h;s  brother,  in  the  play, 

:  “Around  New  York  In  80  Minutes” 

;  (1899).  James  Mace,  an  English 

,,  _  TT - - - i  boxer,  with  his  brother,  Pooley 

f>1-  Bn  PP  Horse  was  ;  Mace,  made  their  American  acting 

outstanding  success  j  debut  posing  in  a  “living  statues” 
t  k »keTr£cetl^ck  draFas-  Writ“i  tableau  named  “Poses  Plastiques” 

p”  byAif,0^  ..Ceci1  j1011”  and  .  at  Tammany  Hall  in  1869.  Peter 

SETS  i  ™  °°Broad-  ^  Jackson  acted  the  title  role  in 

playh°useJan.  30  1936  j  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  (1893).  Peter 
^unr,of  P^Parform-j  Maher  (1869-1904)  was  in  bur- 
Ban-10  (19S)’  the  i  lesaue  in  1900.  Billv  Edwards, 

?  wSl  ®rS1?“  M~n  0n  ‘  Arthur  Chambers,  Homer  Lane 

1rftarrd,  Cantor:  and  Jim  McMahon,  all  listed  as 

f «fUld  ■  fiT-T  r  ng  up  126  psr~  !  pugilists,  appeared  together  in 
rmances  wjth  it.  j  what  must  have  been  a  snectacu- 

fw  w”1?  bor£e-rac-  =  ]->r  f^r  its  d— .  “Just  in  Time”  at 

“Tho  TfhC  7ot£ntof  <  1920) ;  !  the  Bowerv  Theatre  in  1874.  Jem 

°f  Ku?53  ,  (1926>a'  I  Mace  (1831-1910),  also  known  as 

ri  Ciear_  ~  ,Traek  Fast”  i?  “The  English  Boxer,”  appeared  as 

liF  rkJ?orSBTiFev^F  ,'1940)  ard  ;  “Charles  the  Wrestler”  in  “As  You 
<ld??  °n  Mr!t°akley  ’  (1944)- '  Like  It”  at  Niblo’s  in  1870. 
Baseball,  as  a  theme,  had  long 
been  a  jinx  to  playwrights  until 
“Damn  Yankees.”  a  musical,  that 
chalked  up  1,019  performances, 
having  opened  in  May,  1955. 

“Brother  Rat,”  combining  a 
story  of  military  school  life  and  a 
baseball  g-yne  (December,  1936) 
rang  up  577  performances. 

Several  more  plavs  about  base¬ 
ball  have  been  “The  Umpire” 

(1906;  “Elmer  The  Great”  (1928) 
with  the  late  Walter  Huston -play¬ 
ing  Elmer  in  this  comedv  bv  Ring 
Lardner:  “The  Life  of  Reillv” 

(1942);  “The  Sun  Field”  (1942)  and 
“The  Hot  Corner”  (1956). 

Wrestling  turned  uo  in,  “Swing 
Your  Lady”  (1936),  with  the  late 
great  Joe  Laurie  Jr.  in  the  cast. 

Boatracing  has  been  the  feature 
of  “Dr.  Syntax”  (1894);  “The  Re¬ 
gatta  Girl”  (1900);  of  the  very  suc¬ 
cessful  “Brown  Of  Harvard” 

(1906);  “Naughty  Naught  r00”  (1937) 
and  an  Important  scene  in  Eugene 


John  L.  &  'Gentleman  Jim’ 


John  L.  Sullivan  had  quite  an 
acting  career.  The  champ  made 
his  legit  debut  in  “The  Paymaster” 
in  1889  and  repeated  this  role  in 
1890,  plus  appearing  in  the  drama, 
“Honest  Hearts  and  Willing 
Hands.”  His  first  stage  effort,  how¬ 
ever,  was  with  Lester  &  Allen’s 
Minstrels  in  1885.  He  gave  other 
performances  in  “A  True  Ameri¬ 
can”  (1894)  and  “That  Man  From 
Boston”  in  1892  and  1894.  He  also 
appeared  in  classic  statutory  poses 
in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

James  J.  (“Gentleman  Jim”) 
Corbett  was  probably  the  most 
successful  of  the  boxers  who 
turned  actor.  He  was  managed  in 
the  ring  and  on  the  stage  by  Wil¬ 
iam  A.  Brady,  father  of  Alice 
Brady  and  who  was  later  to  be¬ 
come  a  prominent  producer  on 
Broadway.  Corbett  opened  in  New 


Judging  Obscenity  / 

By  HORACE  S.  MANGES 


40-Plus,  50-Plus 
Male  Stars,  Like 
Wine,  Need  Aging 

By  JERRY  WALD 

Hollywood. 

Both  the  major  studios  and  in¬ 
dependent  producers  have  during 
tkj  past  few  years  become  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  of  their  seeming  de¬ 
pendence  on  a  limited  number  of 
top  star  names.  Assuming  that 
some  dozen  names  ~  Brando, 
Cooper,  Curtis,  Douglas,  Gable, 
Grant,  Holden,  Lancaster,  Peck, 
Sinatra,  Stewart  and  Wayne^— are 
the  only  ones  that,  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves,  mean  something  at  the  box- 
office,  “shortage”  is  self-evident. 
Twelve  people  can  only  be  split  so 
many  ways  in  any  one  year. 

We  all  know  that  for  possibly 
mistaken  reasons  of  economy  the 
studios  let  their  contract  stars  go, 
and  now  the  free-lanCers,  fully 
aware  of  their  rareness,  demand, 
and  get,  huge  profit  percentages  as 
well  as  exorbitant  salaries  for  their 
services. 

As  a  producer,  I  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  bone  to  pick  with  the  de¬ 
mand  stars,  for  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  turn  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  to  their  best  possible 
advantage.  But  what -I  do  advocate 
is  that  producers,  having  learned 
what  the  score  is,  now  begin  to 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  restore 
some  semblance  of  balance  and 
reasonableness  to  the  star  situa¬ 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
two  basic  ways  to  do  this. 

First,  is  to  create  new  stars,  and, 
second*  is  to  supplant  the  star 
system  as  much  as  possible  with 
superior  film  making.  Actually, 
these  twro  efforts  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  need  for  creating  new  stars 
becomes  even  more  acute  when 
you  realize  that  out  of  this  list  of 
12  names  only  two  of  the  stars  are 
under  40  and  only  five  of  them 
under  56.  Of  course,  this  may  also 
be  proof  that  it  takes  time  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  star,  and  that  the  best  of 
them,  like  good  wine*  boast  age. 
This  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
our  taking  the  long  term  view 
when  it  comes  to  star-making. 


York  in  1892,  in  “Gentleman  Jack” 
and  he  toured  the  U.S.  until  1894, 
then  England  and  the  Continent. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  made  a 
brief  appearance  in  the  fourth  act 
of  Dion  Boucicault’s  play,  “After 
Dark”  as  produced  by  Brady.  Cor¬ 
bett’s  career  in  the  theatre  also  in¬ 
cluded:  “Maine  And  Georgia” 
(1893),  “A  Naval  Cadet”  (1896  and 
1897),  “Around  New  York  in,  80 
Minutes”  (1899),  “A  Wise  Guy” 
(1901);  a  play  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  “Cashel  Byron's  Profession” 
(1906);  a  musical,  “Doing  Our  Bit” 
(1917).  In  1910  Corbett  had  been 
with  George  Evans’  Minstrals. 

“Toplitzky  of  Notre  Dame”  (1946) 
and  “Strongheart”  (1905)  revolved 
around  football.  - 

Then,  we  have  Bob  Fitzsimmons 
acting  in  “The  Honest  Blacksmith” 
(1901);.  John  Dwyer  in  “The  Great 
Encounter”  (1878);  Millage  Cornell 
in  “Tom  &  Jerry”  (1864);  Kid 
McCoy  in  “The  Land  of  the  Liv¬ 
ing”  (1897);  Tom  Sharkey  in  “The 
Sidewalks  of  New  York”  (1899); 
Terry  McGovern  starring  in  “Bow¬ 
ery  After  Dark”  in  1900  and  1901. 

|  Dempsey,  Johnson,  Tilden  | 

Approaching  a  little  closer  to 
our  present  day.  New  York  saw 
Jack  Dempsey  in  “The  Big  Fight” 
in  1928  with  Joe  Humphreys  play¬ 
ing  the  announcer.  Tony  Canzon- 
eri  was  in  “They  Should  Have 
Stood  In  Bed”  (1942);  Mickey 
Walker,  ex-welterweight  and  ex- 
middleweight  champion  was  in 
“Walk  Hard”  (1946);  Lou  Nova  was 
in  the  revival  of  “Guys  and  Dolls” 
at  the  New  York  City  Center  Thea¬ 
tre  in  1955  and  had  a  prominent 
role  in  “The  Happiest  Million¬ 
aire”  opposite  Walter  Pidgeon 
(1956), 

The  great  Jack  Johnson  (1878- 
1946),  the  World  Heavyweight 
boxing  champion  from  1908  to 
1915  and  Winner  of  69  fights,  had  a 
stormy  career  both  inside  the  ring 
as  well  as  out  of  it.  Toward  the 
end  of  his  life  he  eked  out  a  pre¬ 
carious  existence  in  various  ways 
including  playing  a  bass  fiddle  as 
a  draw  for  a  Flea  Circus  on  42d 
St„  in  New  York,  and  he  once  car¬ 
ried  a  spear  in  the  opera,  “Aida,” 
at  the  old  New  York  Hippodrome. 
•  Of  course,  other  athletes,  besides 


When  a  court  or  a  jury  is  con¬ 
sidering  whether  a  particular  book 
is  obscene,  the  question  arises — 
may  the  entire  book  be  found  to 
be  obscene  because  the  court  or, 
jury  finds  that  it  contains  some 
obscene  passages? 

It  has  long  been  the  law  of  New 
York  that  a  book  may  not  be  con¬ 
demned  as  obscene  on  the  basis 
of  isolated  passages — it  must  be 
considered  broadly  as  a  whole. 
That  view  has  been  supported  by 
cases  in  other  states  and  in  the 
Federal  courts,  too — the  most  no¬ 
table  being  Judge  John  Woolsey’s  ] 
decision  in  the  “Ulysses”  case 
(1933). 

It  was  not  until  last  year,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
had  its  say  on  this  subject.  Then, 
in  the  well-known  case  of  Roth 
v  United  States,  the  Supreme 
Court  put  its  stamp  of  approval 
on 'this  doctrine.  The  Court^ em¬ 
phasized  that  under  constitutional 
requirements  the  whole  work,  and 
nothing  but  the  whole,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  judg¬ 
ing  obscenity.  That  expression  by 
our  highest  court  was  mighty  wel¬ 
come  news  to  publishers  and  to 
those  of  us  who  -slug  it  out  in  the 
courts  on  behalf  of  publishers! 

Just  where  does  this  doctrine 
lead  us  when  we  come  to  dealing 
with  the  many  state  statutes  and 
city  ordinances  which  ban  not  ob¬ 
scene  works  but  works  merely 
containing  obscene  matter?  Such 
laws  are  frequently  referred  to  as 
“containing”  statutes  or  ordi¬ 
nances.  When  the  Michigan  ob¬ 
scenity  law  was"  challenged  in  the 
Supreme  Court  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  case  of  Butler  v  Michigan 
(before  the  Roth  case),  one  of  the ! 
points  raised  by  the  defendant  and 
also  by  the  American  Book  Publish¬ 
ers  Council  ‘and  the  Authors 
League  of  America,  as  friends  of 
the  court,  was  that  the  statute 
was  unconstitutional  for  that  very 
reason — it  was  a  “containing”  stat¬ 
ute.  The  Supreme  Court  by¬ 
passed  that  onQ.  however,  and 
ruled  the  law  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional  upon  another  ground.  But, 
significantly,  when  (before  the 
Roth  decision) '  the  Michigan  Leg¬ 
islature  passed  a  new  statute  to 
i  replace  the  one  which  had  been 


boxers  have  turned  to  the  theatre. 
William  Tilden,  one  of  the  greats 
in  tennis,  took  up  an  acting  career 
seriously  and  made  his  debut  in 
“The  Kid  Himself”  (1925).  He 
played  New  York  in  “Don  Q.  Jr.” 
in  1926  and  the  same  year  showed 
up  in  “They  All  Want  Something.” 
He  was  the  author  of  two  plays 
produced  in  Hollywood,  “The  Nice 
Harmons”  (1942)  and  “New  Shoes” 
(1948). 

Rube  Marquard,  baseball  player 
and  former  husband  of  actress 
Blossom  Seeley,  appeared  with  her 
in  the  comedy,  “The  19th  Straight” 
in  1912. 

[  Adrian  (Cap)  Anson,  another 
ballplayer,  was  in  “A  Runaway 
Colt”  (1895). 

Annette  Kellerman,  the  famous 
swimmer,  had  a  motion  picture  ca¬ 
reer  as  well  as  appearing  in  the 
play,  “Undine,”  in  1911. 

William  Muldoon  (known  also  as 
“The  Solid  Man”),  a  champion 
Graeco-Roman  wrestler,  was  with 
the  Lester  &  Allen  Minstrels  in 
1882. 

M.  J.  Kelly,  another  baseball 
star,  tried  starring  in  “A  Hole  in 
the  Ground”  (1888). 

The  aforementioned  John  C. 
Heenan,  who  married  Adah  Isaacs 
Menken,  the  actress  and  after  be¬ 
ing  divorced  by  her,  married  Sara 
Stevens,  a  stage  beauty,  brings  to 
mind  other  figures  in  the  sports 
world  who  married  actresses.  Joe 
DiMaggio  was  married  to  Marilyn 
Monroe,  Tod  Sloan,  the  renowned 
jockey,  to  Julia  Sanderson,  an 
equally  well-known  and  popular 
musical  comedy  actress.  Jackie 
Westrope,  the  jockey,  to  Nan  Grey, 
actress.  .  Jack  Doyle,  a  boxer,  to 
Judith  Allen,  actress;  and  Jack 
Dempsey,  heavyweight  champ,  to 
Estelle  Taylor,  film  actress,  and 
later  to  .Hannah  Williams,  musical 
comedy  stair. 

Many  of  the  sports  figure  men¬ 
tioned  .  above  appeared  to  better 
advantage  in  vaudeville  and  in 
films,  with  special  acts  and 
scripts  built  around  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  accomplishments*  which 
proved  better  than  a  straight  dra¬ 
matic  acting  role. 

Was  there  ever  a  play  about 
basketball? 


[invalid,  it  eliminated  the  provi¬ 
sion  banning  publications  merely 
containing  obscene  matter. 

Subsequent  to.  the  Roth  case,  in 
December  1957  in  Newport  News, 
Va.,  a  “containing”  city  ordinance 
was,  in  VARiETYese,  “k.o.ed”  as 
unconstitutional.  A  few  months 
later  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  law 
which  remedied  the  defect.  A 
similar  “containing”  ordinance  in 
Lackawanna,  N.Y.,  is  under  attack 
right  now  in  a  case  in  the  County 
Court  of  Erie  County. 

j  *10  North  Frederick’  | 

r  The  doctrine  requiring  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  publication  as  a 
whole  is  also  involved  when,  per¬ 
sons  are  indicted  by  grand  juries 
on  a  charge  of  publishing  or  selling 
obscenity.  Specifically,  in  Albany, 
N.Y.,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  Ban¬ 
tam  Books,  publisher  of  the  paper- 
bound  edition  of  John  O’Hara’9 
“Ten  North  Frederick,”  was  in¬ 
dicted,  along  with  O’Hara  and  the 
local  distributors,  for  conspiring  to 
sell  obscene  literature.  It  seemed 
fairly  certain  that  the  whole  406- 
page  book  had  not  been  read  to  or 
by  the  Grand  Jury.  And  so  it  was 
decided  by  the  defense  that  the 
validity  of  the  indictment  would 
be  fought  out  on  that  ground. 

A  “one-two  punch”  was  used. 
First,  Bantam  applied  to  the  court 
to  inspect  the  stenographic  „  min¬ 
utes  of  the  Grand  Jury.  Affidav¬ 
its  were  submitted  showing  that 
it  was  unlikely  that  the  reading  of 
the  whole  novel  by  that  body  could 
have  taken  place.  Justice  Hamm, 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  Albany 
County,  agreed  with  Bantam’s 
argument  and  granted  the  inspec¬ 
tion.  By  this  move  -  Bantam  be¬ 
came  legally  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
the  Grand  Jury  minutes,  despite 
the  rule  of  secrecy  -which  nor¬ 
mally  applies  to  them.  On  read¬ 
ing  these  minutes  it  became  clear 
that  “Ten  North  Frederick”  had 
never  been  “eyed  or  eared”  by  the 
Grand  Jury.  The  book  had  been 
offered  as  an  exhibit  before  that 
body  on  a  day  when  the  session 
was  taken  up  exclusively  by  the 
testimony  of  witnesses. 

The  next  session,  according  to 
the  minutes,  was  consumed  by  the 
testimony  of  another  witness.  The 
only  two  later  sessions,  the  min¬ 
utes  showed,  were  devoted  solely 
to  the  consideration  and  Voting  of 
indictments.  Ini  the  light  of  all 
this,  Bantam  follow’ed  with  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  dismiss  the  indict¬ 
ment,  on  the  ground  that  the  min¬ 
utes  themselves  clearly  proved  that 
it  was  impossible  that  the  whole 
of  “Ten  North  Frederick”  had  been 
read  to  or  by  the  investigating 
group.  Judge  Martin  Schenck, 
of  the  Albany  County  Court  (te 
which  the  case  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred),  agreed  with  Bantam's 
claim  and  last  July  dismissed  the 
indictments.  ^ 

Incidentally,  the  same  Court  re¬ 
fused  to  dismiss  similar  indict¬ 
ments  applying  to  certain  mag¬ 
azines,  on  the  ground  that  it  wras 
not  necessary  for  the  Grand  Jury 
to  read  the  entire  magazines  in 
order  to  decide  w-hether  they 
were  obscene.  The  language  used 
by  the  Court  in  reaching  this  result 
seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Roth  case  in  Which  no  distinction 
was  made  between  books  and  mag¬ 
azines. 

[  'Peyton  Place*  f 

Anent  the  dismissal  in  the  Al¬ 
bany  book  case,  when  the  novel 
“Peyton  Place”  was  being  .con¬ 
sidered  by  a  Grand  Jury  at  New¬ 
port,  R.I.,  during  the  month  after 
Justice  Hamm’s  decision,  the  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney  General  of  Rhode 
Island  who  prosecuted,  the  case 
took  pains  to  read  the  entire  150,- 
000-word  novel  to  the  deliberating 
group,  taking  a  full  Week  to  per¬ 
form  his  chore. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said 
above,  it  seems  as  though  in  the 
future  we  can  be  fairly  sure  that 
When  grand  juries  qr  trial  juries 
or  judges  have  to  decide  whether 
a  particular  book  is  obscene,  they’ll 
be  mighty  careful  to  read  the 
whole  book  and  nothing  but  the 
whole.  And  so — to  the  role  of 
the  whole — Skoal! 


Charles  Paine,  recently  appointed 
city  manager  at  Beaumont,  Tex., 
for  the  Jefferson  Amusement  Co., 
has  in  turn  appointed  Nathan  Han¬ 
son  to  manager  Jefferson  Theatre 
and  Bill  Jones  to  helm  Circle 
Drive-In. 
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The  Clean,  Hygienic,  Unpressured  Life  Of 
A  Film  Critic  on  Canada’s  Radio 

Ey  GERALD  PRATLEY 

( Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp .) 


Toronto. 

I  always  thought  that  to  be  a 
film  critic  in  London  or  New  York 
on  one  of  the  daily  papers  was 
indeed  a  position  to  envy  and  to 
aspire  to  obtain.  But  after  reading 
the  recent  and  disturbing  reports 
first  in  Variety  and  later  in  Es¬ 
quire  about  the  pressures  under 
which  these  gentlemen  work,  of 
the  critic’s  wilderness  outside  the  . 
metropolitan  centre,  and  the  ter¬ 
rible  hostility  with  which  the.  film 
trade  appears  to  regard  them,  I’m 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  to 
work  in  Toronto  is  a  paradise. 

The  fact  .that  my  life  as  a  film 
critic  here  is  made  a  pleasant  one 
is  partly  due  to  the  existence  of 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp. 
which  pays  its  speakers  to  review 
the  arts  (among  other  things), 
and  the  willing  co-operation  of  the 
trade.  For  the  past  10  years  I  have 
broadcast  regularly  each  week  a 
program  of  movie  criticism,  an¬ 
other  on  film  music  and  its  com¬ 
posers,  and  another  dealing  with 
film  appreciation  using  interviews 
with  directors,  writers,  producers 
and  actors. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  (this 
refers  to  people  who  think  that 
a  half-hour  program  only  takes 
half-an-hour  to  make  up)  it  is 
easier  to  write  a  column  a  day  for 
a  paper  than  to  write,  prepare  and 
broadcast  this  number  of  programs 

each  week.  _ 

\  What  Price  Intelligence?  ) 
■Once  these  facts  are  recognized, 
you  hope  most  earnestly  that  the 
people  whom  you  have  established 
yourself  with  will  not  be  fired' 
from  their  jobs,  which  only  means 
starting  all  over  again. 

However,  other  difficulties  with 
the  homeoffice  still  remain:  it  is 
almost  impossible  «f or  them  to  ar¬ 
range  some  means  whereby  a  film 
maker  will  record  some  intelligent 
comments  about  the  production  of 
his  last  film,  or  for  them  to 
realize  that  such  comments  should 
go  beyond  the  statement  that  “we 
had  a  great  time  making  this  last 
picture  ...  it  sine  was  a  lotta 
of  fun  and  we  enjoyed  ourselves  j 
...  as  for  working  with  Bob] 
Hudson  and  Audie  Morphine,  well, 
they’re  just  the  greatest.” 

Of  course,  we  know  that  some 
film  makers  are  not  more  eloquent 
than  this;  but  a  great  many  of 
them  are.  The  next  thing  is  to 
convince  the  publicity  departments 
that  as  films  are  a  continuing  ac¬ 
tivity,  so  are  these  programs  deal¬ 
ing  with  them;  but  their  attitude 
seems  to  he  that  having  provided 
one  talk,  to  ask  for  more  is  an 

imposition! _ _ 

] _ Problems  of  Radio  j 

Let  me  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  arise  in  working 
in  radio  for  the  purpose  of  film 
appreciation;  without,  I  should 
add,  the  benefit  of  an  expense  ac¬ 
count  nr  a  budget  to  pay  for  ma¬ 
terial  by  contributing  speakers. 

First,  it  takes  many  years  to 
convince  the  trade  in  your  own 
city  that  you  are  not  Jimmy  Fidler 
the  second,  that  you  are  not  a 
disk  jockey  who  has  been  to  see 
some  films,  and  that  you* are  not 
interested  in  retailing  alleged  gos¬ 
sip  about  the  stars’  private  lives. 
It  then  takes  a  similar  period  of 
time  for  the  trade  here  to  con¬ 
vince  New  York  and  Hollywood 
of  this  fact  when  requesting  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  programs. 

In  working  with  film  people  in 
the  States  it  is  often  hard  to  make 
them  realize  that  you  ace  connected 
with  the  CBC,  not  CBS  (although 
on  visits  to  Hollywood  I  think  if 
has  sometimes  been  to  my  advan¬ 
tage  to.be  introduced  as  being  a 
CBS  commentator);  that  the  CBC 
is  not  a  private  station  but  a 
national  system  of  publicly-owned 
radio;  and  that  it,  in  turn,  is  not 
part  of  the  British  Broadcasting; 
although,  in  my  case,  the  BBC  has 
provided  a  continuing  supply  of 
film  programs. 

Bather,  it  seems  that  I  should 
share  their  enthusiasm  for  open- 
end  interviews,  the  provision  of 
which,  they  appear  to  flunk,  satis¬ 
fies  all  requirements — both  mine 
and  the  listening  audience.  But 
nothing  on  the  air  sounds  more 
false  than  an  open-end  interview, 
nor  more  damning  to  the  star  in¬ 
volved  for  the  questions  they  must 
answer  are  usually  trivial. 

I  have  found  though,  that  the 
studios  respond  ;  extremely  well 


(particularly  Columbia,  Bank,  UA, 
and  at  times,  Metro)  to  requests 
for  a  recording  of  an  article  which 
one  of  their  film  makers  has  writ¬ 
ten  and  had  published  in  a  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  The  recording 
of  these  articles  entails  only  the 
sitting  down  and  reading  of  the 
material  by  the  author.  My  hope 
now  is  that  movie-makers  will  take 
to  the  pen  as  often  as  they  do  to 

the  camera!  _ 

j _ Not  Spot  Blurbs _  } 

Nevertheless,  I  can  understand 
the  reluctance  of  publicity  depart¬ 
ments  in  going  to  great  lengths  in 
preparing  material  for  radio.  In 
the  United  States,  and  particularly 
Hollywood,  radio  is  thought  of 
only  in  terms  of  advertising— 
the  screaming' spot  announcement. 
Other  than  this,  the  quickest  and 
simplest  technique  is  that  of  the 
interview,  which  involves  only  the 
amount  of  work  required  for  the 
actual  broadcast  time. 

Why  spend  time,  writing  and 
preparing  material  for  a  medium 
which  has  no  permanency,  for  a 
broadcast  which  the  participants 
will  never  hear,  and  which,  for  all 
they  know,  will  never  be  used?  If 
screen  personalities  take  the  time 
to  write  articles,,  such  as  Jerry 
Wald,  they  do  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  result  in 
print,  to  be  remarked  on  by  read¬ 
ers. 

This  is  a  disadvantage  which  all 
of  us  who  work  in  radio  must  ac¬ 
cept.  If  a  listener  misses  any  of 
my  reviews  of  new  films,  they  are 
gone  forever;  if  he  missed  yester¬ 
day’s  paper*  or  last  week’s,  he  can 
always  find  a  copy.  A  carbon  copy 
of  a  radio-script  never  seems  to 
have  the  authenticity  or  profes¬ 
sional  status  of  a  clipping  from  a 
newspaper;  the  words  have  value 
and  live  only  during  the  moment 
they  are  spoken  over  the  air.  My 
reviews  will  never  be  quoted  in 
years  to  come  in.  the  history  books, 
and  may  never  be  known  today  by 
those  other  than  regular  listeners 
in  different  parts  of  Canada. 

j  The  Satisfactions  | 

„But  compensating  for  these  dis¬ 
advantages  is  the  deep  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  using  radio  to 
present  the  voices  of  the  people 
who  make  films,  to  play  soundtrack 
scenes,  to  introduce  composers  and 
their  music;  to  bring  them  all  to 
life  in  speech  in  a  way  the  printed 
word  can  never  do,  not  only  for 
the  present  hut  for  the  future  as 
well.  I  often  think  how  interesting 
it  would  he  to  hear  the  voice  of 
D.  W.  Griffith  today,  speaking  at 
the  time  he  made  “The  Birth  of  a 
Nation.” 

Added  to  this  satisfaction  is  the 
fact  that  while  Toronto  may  not  he 
at  thq  cross-roads,  it  does  provide 
(the  time  for  thoughtful  and  private 
interviews  with  those  film  makers 
who  do  visit  here,  it  contains  rec¬ 
ord  distributors  who  are  only  too 
willing  to  provide  recordings  of 
film  scores,  book  publishers  who 
can  bring  you  all  the  latest  books 
about  movies,  and  a  film  commu¬ 
nity  which  tries  to  satisfy  ail  re¬ 
quests  for  material  (they  too,  have 
their  troubles  with  New  York),  to 
provide  interview  time  with  visit¬ 
ing  stars,  and  screening  facilities 
at  which  to  record  soundtrack 
material. 

So  far  as  films  from  abroad  are 
concerned,  the  situation  is  improv¬ 
ing  slowly,  but  until  at  is  perfect 
they  provide  a  good  reason  to  visit 
New  York.  And  we  have  five  thriv¬ 
ing  film  societies  (two  of  them  with 
memberships  dose  to  the  1, 500- 
mark)  which  continually  provide 
the  critic  with  historical  perspec¬ 
tive  and  knowledge. 

|  Never  Pressured  It  .  1 

Thus  the  freedom  of  opinion 
which,  in  this  case,  the  CBC  pro¬ 
vides,  and  the  absence  of  pressure, 
of  wearying  conflicts  and  tensions, 
can  be  put  to  good  advantage  in 
film  criticism.  During  the  years  I 
have  worked  in  radio  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  film  appredation  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  never  once — from  gen¬ 
eral  managers,  puhlidty  represen¬ 
tatives,  or  theatre  managers — ' 
brought  any  of  this  pressure”  to 
bear  upon  myself  or  the  CBC— 
and  I  have  made  comments  which 
I  later  regretted.  They  could  do 
this  in  the  more' subtle  way  of  re¬ 
fusing  to  grant  recording  privileges 
or  obtain  program  material.  Be¬ 


cause  of  these  factors,  a  film  com¬ 
mentator  in  radio  must  work  in 
harmony  with  the  trade  to  a  greater 
degree  than  a  critic  on  a  news¬ 
paper;  it  has  been  possible  for  me 
to  do  this  without  having  to  com¬ 
promise  critical  integrity. 

Of  course,  it  has  been  said  that 
this  lack  of  pressure  could  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  tlie  failure  on  the  part 
of  persons  in  the  trade  to  listen  to 
the  radio  (being  too  busy  watching 
television)  and  thus  being  unaware 
of  what  is  being  said  and  done! 
Also  to  the  fact  that  what  is  said 
over  the  air  has  not  the  lasting 
impact  of  the  cold  and  printed 
word,  and  that  the  trade  spends  no 
money  advertising  with  the  CBC. 

But  I  prefer  to  believe  that  so 
far  as  Toronto  is  concerned,  no  one 
in  the  business  will  object  to  un¬ 
favorable  reviews  of  films  as  long 
as  they  come  from  a  critic  who  has 
proved  his  interest  in  and  regard 
for  motion  pictures  and  all  they 
stand  for,  both  as  art  and  enter¬ 
tainment. 


By  MAXWELL  SWEENEY  « 


Dublin. 

First  three  stages  of  Ardmore 
Studios  at  Bray,  12  miles  from 
Dublin,  were  completed  in  1958 
and  went  into  production  on  series 
of  Abbey  plays,  using  American 
leads  including  Julie  Harris,  Ar¬ 
thur  Kennedy  and  former  Abbeyite 
Barry  Fitzgerald,  for  Emmet  Dal¬ 
ton  Productions  on  contract  for 
BKO-Television  Associates. 

“Sally’s  Irish  Rogue,”  first  from 
Studio,  went  on  release  through 
British  Lion.  Troy  Films,  with 
Michael  Anderson^  directing,  also 
moved  in  to  make' James  Cagney- 
starrer  “Shake  Hands  with  the 
Devil.” 

Features  made  here  rate  ss  British 
quota  pictures,  .a  considerable  help 
on  the  financial  side  to  producers. 
The  Irish  government  has  also  as¬ 
sured  film-makers  that  it  will  grant 
“all  possible  aid”  to  units  making 
pictures  in  Ireland, 

Studio  is  controlled  by  Emmet 
Dalton  and  Louis  EHiman.  Latter 
is  No.  1  man  in  show  biz  here. 
He’s  managing-director  of  Bank 
Organization’s  Irish  chain  and  also 
prexy  of  Gaiety  Theatre,  Dublin. 

Schedule  for  1959  includes  three 
major  productions,  one  for  Warwick 
Films,  another  to  be  produced  by 
Baymond  Stross  and  a  third  to  be 
directed  by  Carl  Foreman. 

Attendances  at  Ireland’s  film 
theatres  through  the  year  con¬ 
tinued  to  drop  by  around  3%  and 
according  to  Edmond  A.  Grace,  of 
the  trade  association,  the  ‘lost 
audience”  which  had  disappeared 
since  -  1954  now  totalled  over 
3,000,000  gross  admissions  a  year. 
He  also  estimated  that  every  new 
tv  set  in  Ireland  cut  cinema  at¬ 
tendances  by  100  a  year.  Heavy 
campaign  failed  to  secure  cut  of 
entertainment  tax.  Ireland  did, 
lift  import  duty  on  films  which 
meant  dropping  of  7%%  sur¬ 
charge  on  rentals.  Anti-tax  cam-! 
paign  has  now  been  renewed  in 
preparation  for  1959  Budget  V. 

Dublin’s  city-oentre  cinemas 
have  felt  slowing  attendances:  in¬ 
crease  in  car  fares  from  suburbs 
has  meant  more  people  staying  in 
their  own  districts  in  the  evening 
and  going  to  neighborhood  houses. 

Cork’s  International  Film  Festi¬ 
val,  which,  failed  to  get  an  official 
nod  from  International  Film  Pro¬ 
ducers*  Association  for  1958,  went 
ahead  and  proved  a  first-class  op¬ 
portunity  for  Continental  film¬ 
makers  to  garner  publicity.  Britain 
was  not  represented  by  any  major 
film  or  star,  U.S.  sent  only  “The 
Old  Man  and  the  Sea”  (Warner) 
hut  no  star.  Irked,  Irish  are  show-1 
ing  increased  interest  in  Conti¬ 
nental  productions.  Italy  sent  Vit¬ 
torio  de  Sica,  while  France  and 
Germany  also  sent  delegations. 

Main  competitive  aspect  at  Fes-' 
tival  was  in  documentaries  and  ed¬ 
ucational  films.  John  Grierson 
headed  jury  which  awarded  main 
prize  of  the  Festival  to  a  PC-minute 
travelogue  made  “by  German  direc-; 
tot  San§  Dominick  about  the  Alas-; 
ka-Mexico.  Highway,  “Dreamroad 
of  the '  World."  " 


SOME  DAYS  YOU  CAN  T  SELL 
A  SCRIPT  NOHOW,  PAH1NER 

By'  LOUIS  LASCO 


Hollywood. 

Stage  5,  where  the  sun  comes 
down  like  Vermont  maple  syrup 
from  Sweetwater  ’cross  the  Pan¬ 
handle,  and  down  the  dust-choked, 
strangely  deserted  street,  gun  hand 
spread  lightly  agairst  his  holster, 
strides  Dirty  Feet  Banion,  headed 
for  the  sheriff’s  office. 

Cut  to  Sheriff  Arnett  warming 
his  hand  over  a  Bunsen  burner. 
He’s  got  arthritis  in  his  trigger 
finger.  To  stay  is  suicide.  To  fun 
— ah,  but  there’s  Kathleen,  his 
fiancee.  Would  she  marry  a  cow¬ 
ard?  He  hopes  so. 

Just  then  he  looks  at  his  moth¬ 
er’s  photograph  on  the  desk.  The 
picture  comes  to  life  showing  the 
old  lady  shaking  her  head  from 
side  to  side  like  she’s  saying,  “Don’t 
run  son.”  So  he  fastens  his  gun 
belt,  ready  for  the  showdown. 
That’s  the  title.  “The  Showdown.” 

On  the  street  Dirty  Feet  Banion 
shoots  at  him  just  as  he  slips  on  a 
grease  spot  and  the  bullet  goes 
through  his  hat,  and  he  shoots 
Banion  dead  from  a  half  crouch. 
Corny?  Whattsamatta,  nobody 
ever  slipped  cn  a  grease  spot?  No, 
the  fall  doesn’t  cure  his  arthritis 
hut  that  doesn’t  stop  him  from 
giving  the  girl  a  big  hug  for  the 
fadeoui.  Whaddaya  mean  unro¬ 
mantic?  The  arthritis  is  only  in 
his  finger.  The  musical  score? 
We’ll  get  Tiomkin  to  transpose 
“Traumerei”  into  Western  tempo. 
With  plenty  of  stock  shots,  the 
whole  thing’ll  cost  less  than  half  a 
Bugs  Bunny  cartoon.  The  story’s 
unoriginal?  Yon  wanna  take 
chances?  Go  star  Bobo  Rockefel¬ 
ler  and  Bobo  Olson  in  a  remake 
of  “Smilim  Through” 

[  Lotta  BuB  ,  f 

Look  Himmelfarb,  for  over  20 
years  I’m  spilling  my  life’s  blood 
peddling  scripts  and  I  would  take 
my  place  in  the  breadline  before  I 
would  unload  a  stinker  on  anybody, 
special  an  old  friend  like  you. 
Why,  tliis  is  the  first  bullfight  story, 
that  hasn’t  been  lifted  from  “Blood 
and  Sand.”  This  boy  knows  what 
he’s  writing  about.  He  should. 
He  worked  two  years  in  the  stock- 
yards  getting  background.  So 
here’s  the  story  in  a  nutshell. 

Here  is  the  beauty,  full  of  curves 
and  first  class  in  every  department. 

'  What  a  climax!  In  the  arena, 
Manuel  refuses  a  sword.  While 
the  crowd  is  tearing  out  its  lungs, 
the  bull  keeps  shining  his  horns  on 
Manuel’s  pants.  That’s  why  it’s 
called  “Caress  Of  Death.”  So  fi¬ 
nally  around  6:30  p.m.  the  hull  is 
so  wore  out  he  collapses  from  a 
coronary  and  the  girl  races  to  a 
warm  clutch  with  Manuel.  In  the 
stands  Lucy  Monroe  is  singing  “La 
Macarena.”  What  happens  after 
that?  .  Who  knows?  This  isn’t 
“Cavalcade,”  just  a  simple  love 
story.  Maybe  they  go  back  to 
Baltimore  and  open'  up  a  fish 
store.  It’s  yours  for  10  grand, 
lover. 

Meanwhile r  back  in  the  columns 
.  .  .  Olga  Dimitraff ,  Miss  Potato 
Chip  of  1957,  created  a  veritable 
flurry  of  excitement  when  she  en¬ 
tered  Ciro’s  with  a  powder  blue 
throw  rug  worn  off  the  hips!. 
j  A  Papoose-on-Kye _ | 

George,  I’ll  tell  you  plain  and 
open.  This  will  be  a  sleeper  that’ll 
rock  the  industry  to  its  inner¬ 
most  fundations.  If  Ldid  not  per¬ 
sonally  have  such  a  high  regard 
for  you,  Georgie,  I’d  be  sitting  with 
.  Zanuck.  You  know  what  the 
grosses  were  on  “Chief  Crazy 
Horse,”  “Seminole,”  “Cochise,” 
.  “Sitting  Bull,”  and  the  rest  Well, 
with  this  new  treatment,  we’ll  top 
them  all.  We’ll  take  a  little  insur¬ 
ance  and  call  it  “Chief  Dizzy  Blan¬ 
ket.”  Just  hear  me  out  and  you’ll 
bless  the  day  I  walked  into  your 
office.  Here  it  is,  sweet  and  simple. 

The  Chief  is  a  restless,  ambitious 
Indian,  tired  and  disgusted  with 
the  Florida  swamps.  So  he  packs 
up  and  beats  it  to  L.  A.,  where  he 
bumps  by  accident  into  an  old 
pal  who  has  struck  it  rich  in  mus¬ 
tard  plasters,  and  he  backs  the 
Chief  in  a  business. 

“Chief  Dizzy  Blanket’s  Ye  Olde 
■  Combeef  &  Pastrami  Shoppe.” 
Bight  smack  on  the  corner  of  Bev- 
e.  *y  &  Fairfax!  How’s  that  for 
getting  off  the  beaten  path?  Why* 
it’s  an  idea  George  Bernard  Shaw 
:  would  have  been  proud  to  call  his 
;  own,  believe  me. 

So  everything’s  hunkydory  until 
the  Chief  and  Sadie  decide  to  tie 


the  knot.  But  they  earn  get  mar-  < 
ried.  His  parents,  object.  They 
take  him  back  to  Fieri?. a.  What  a 
fadeout!  The  Chief  and  his  par¬ 
ent  on  the  Beverly  Eonlevnrd  bus 
headed  for  Union  S.alion — :and 
on  the  corner,  Sadie  weeping  and 
torching  it  up  with  a  farewell 
number  that’s  a  cinch  to  head  the 
Hit  Parade — “Combeef  Isn’t  Corn- 
beef  When  You’re  Not  Around." 

Why  it’s  got  more  sock  that  way 
than  “Madame  Butterfly!'’  They’ll, 
be  leaving  the  theatre  in  rowboats. 
Georgie  maeushla,  I’m  so  high  on 
this  one  you  can  leave  out  my  sal¬ 
ary  completely.  For  sentiment’s 
sake  Ill  take  a  small  percentage 
of  the  gross.  How  about  10ri. 

1  .  Theme  Song  [ 

Blast  it  man!  I’ve  got  $4,000,- 
000  sunk  in  this  property  and  you 
want  to  louse  it  up  with  a  tricky 
arrangement  of  Wagner!  If  you 
can’t  steal  with  better  taste,  you’re 
through!  After  all,  Fm  not  asking 
you  to  be  original.  Now  I’ll  tell 
you  once  more.  The  picture’s  suc¬ 
cess  hangs  on  that  final  scene, 
which  has  no  meaning  for  the 
audience  unless  the  score  lays  it 
out  cqld. 

Now  here’s  this  dame,  the  world 
renowned  pianist,  Rosa  Muscatel, 
who  has  just  told  the  love  of  her 
life  she  can’t  marry  him.  Her 
eyes  follow  him  down  the  road, 
her  heart  breaking,  and  don’t  palm 
off  “Humoresque”  on  me.  I  want 
a  musical  heartbeat,  a  subdued, 
throbbing  bass  drumbeat. 

Then  she  looks  at  her  hands.  We 
superimpose  her  concert  triumphs 
with  a  few  arpeggios  on  the  sound¬ 
track.  Now  she  turns  to  the  house 
where  she  has  chosen  to  devote 
the  rest  of  her  life  to  her  invalid 
father.  This  is  where  the  music 
makes  or  breaks  the  picture.  You 
gotta  understand  that  what  this 
dame  has  just  done  is  a  spiritual, 
sacrificial  triumph,  a  noble  genu¬ 
flection  to  the  commandment— 
“You  shall  honor  thy  father  and 
mother.”  A  gesture  that’ll  make 
every  sucker  in  the  pev.s  feel  like 
a  heel  by  •  comparison. 

Lead  in  with  violins  in  march 
tempo  hacked  by  wailing  wood¬ 
winds,  and  then  build!  Build! 
BUILD!  I  want  159  kettledrums 
and  at  least  75  flutes  for  the  finale 
with  enough  brass  and  cymbal 
crashes  to  make  them  think  the 
gates  of  heaven  have  crashed  open. 
And  remember  Puccini,  pal,  your 
option  comes  up  in  three  weeks. 

1  Get  The  Lei-of-the-Land  .  [ 

“ Miss  Jelly  Latour?  I  am  Ced¬ 
ric's  father.  I  have  come  here  to 
ask  you.  to  give  ?rp  my  son.” 

“Ya  mean  just  ’cause  I'm  a 
burlesque  dancer ,  I’m  not  good 
enough  for  your  jerk  son?’’ 

"Well  Miss  Latour ,  you  can 
hardly  deny  that  a  woman  of 
your — ah^— intensity,  could  not 
long  endure  the  inadequate  re¬ 
sponses  of  a  youth  who  before 
almost  anything  else  is  a  rabid 
philatelist.  Hem  is  a  ticket  on 
the  Lurline  and  a  blank  check. 
Am  1  going  to  Hawaii  too?  Well , 
now  that  you  mention  it.  I've  al¬ 
ways  had  a  curiosity  about  pine¬ 
apples  in  their  nature  habitat. 
Meet  you  at  the  dock ,  Jelly?” 

"Right,  daddy-o " 

1  ~  The  Last  Mfle  | 

Sure  the  kid  goes  to  the  chair. 
Didn’t  he  murder  his  girl  friend’s 
banker-father  when  he  refused  to 
give  his  consent  because  the  kid 
had  spent  seven  years  in  Sing 
Sing  on  a  larceny  rap?  Downbeat, 
shmownbeat!  Look  at  me,  Rifkin. 
The  final  scene  will  reach  out  like 
long  skinny  fingers  and  squeeze 
the  hearts  of  the  audience  to  a  wet 
pulp. 

Here  the  kid  is  going  to  the 
chair.  Is  he. scared?  Sorry?  Angry? 
Bitter?  No.  He  just  sits  there 
stonefaced  with  his  head  in  his 
hands  and  we  work  in  this  men-  , 
tage  showing  him  as  n  litre  boy 
on  Christmas  Eve,  a  ragged  dirty 
snotnose  kid,  pressing  his  nose 
against  a  department  store  window 
his  eyes  glued  to  a  pair  of  roller¬ 
skates,  while  the  snowflakes  fall 
over  him.  Then  we  fade-in  with 
“Silent  Night,”  just  an  organ,  and 
a  500-voice  choir  on  the  sound¬ 
track  as  we  cut  back  to  the  jail 
where  the  kid  is  getting  ready  to 
walk  the  last  mile.  Here,  use  my 
handkerchief,  Rifkin,  and  God 
bless  you. 
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Compliments  To  Mr.  Molotov 


-  By  GLENDON  ALLVINE  - 


I  picture  to  the  delegates  as  the 
!  finest  production  from  your  studios 
•  when  ‘Rainbow’  is  so  much  better.” 
I  “And  what  is  wrong  with  this 
,  picture?’* 

'Nothing  that  concerns  story  or 


Last  February  that  man  of  ln-,  ing  16  millimeter  pictures,  and  that ;  theme  or  direction,,  which  X  can-  •• 

dependence.  His  Excellency  Harry  j  an  the  other  theatres  in  San  Fran-  i  not  judge  because  of  my  language 
S.  Truman,  commented  wryly  i  .  .  oan?wictfrw  manadp  i  limitations.  But  technology  is 

about  Viacheslav  M.  Molotov:  “He  !  wp™ lnnk&a thJ  i  international,  and  I  am  referring 

ment  were  looking  foiward  to  the  ;  j  to  the  condition  of  the  posi- 
usual  large  Sunday  nightaudiences  ;  tiv(?  This  looks  to  me  like  a  work 
for  their  advertised  Hollywood  j  print> with  the  usual  scratches  and 

rk,f‘  ”roc  flaws  resulting  from  repeated  pro¬ 

jection  and  editing.  In  my  opinion 
it  would  be  unwise  to  show  this 


JSoWe  Jtetgfjbor 


Burton  Holmes  Carried  the  Role  of  Gentleman  in  Show 
Bis  From  the  Stockyards  to  Stockholm 


is  the  plgheadest  man  that  I’ve 
ever  came  in  contact  with.” 

If  'I  had  known  that  in  1945  I  '<■  pictures 
would  not  have  said  no  to  Mr  j  RecaIling  that  Premier  Stalin 
Mo  otov  when  I  came  in  contact  re put  “d  to  ke.p  late  hours,  I 

r'JLrZ,  Z  asked  t0  whether  It 

Conference  presided  over  by  WOuld  be  convenient  for  Mr.  Molo- 
A‘°er  xiiss.  ;  toy  tQ  inyjjg  his  friends  to  •  the 

I  was  at  the  Conference  at  the  theatre  for  an  eleven  o’clock"; 
invitation  of  our  Slate  Department '  screening,  after  the  showing  of  ‘ 
to  the  iVicdoh  PiCciiLe  ^  .oeiat  on  j  “Rainbow.” 

to  provide  hospitality  and  film)  MteT  further  consultation  in 
services  to  delegates  from  40  (  Ru^jan  they  thanked  me  and  left, 
nations  on  behalf  of  all  the  U.S.  _  .  ’  * .  ...  .  . 

producers  and  distributors.  One  j  hi  half  an  hour  they  were  back, 

of  a  task  force  of  three,  including !  and  despite  language  barriers,  I 
Howard  Dietz  .  of  M-G-M  and  !  could  sensc-that  we  three  were  in 
Claude  Lee'df  Paramount,  we  were  I  diplomatic  hot  water  Mr.  Molotov, 
belatedly  trying  to  get  the  project  ■  accustomed  to  getting  what  he 
rolling:  daily  newsreels  of  con- !  panted  instantly,  was ;  annoyed  at 
ference  events  and  daily  changes  1 a11  this  delay  and  quibbling.  Could 
of  features  at  the  United  Nations  j  he,  or  could  he  not  see  this  pic- 
Theatre  and  showings  of  docu- ;  tore  Sunday  at  flgkt. 

_ _ e _ _ _ _  ’  “What’s  the  title  of  t 


work  print  to  worldwide  audiences. 


Counter-Diplomacy 


Please  tell  Mr.  Molotov  that, 
[$with  his  permission,  I  will  fly  this 
print  to  Hollywood  and  have  our 
technician  remove  the  scratches 
and  re-record  the  soundtrack.  They 
will  not  make  any  changes  except 
to  edit  out  technical  blemishes 
and  will  return  the  print  to  you 
in  a  few  days  in  a  condition  to  re¬ 
flect  the  high  technical  standards 
which  I  am  sure  prevail  at  the 
studios  of  the  U.S.S.R.” 

After  a  conference  they  hurried 
out  of  the  theatre  and  I  continued 


mehtaries  from  overseas  at  the 
Conference  Theatre.  Dietz  and  \ 
Lea  were  at  the  United  Nations  j 
Theatre  which  was  being  re- ! 
modeled  from  its  previous  phase  ! 
as  a  burlesque  house  called  the  j 
Alcazar.  I 

In  a  board  room  at  the  Civic ! 


‘What’s  the  title  of  the  picture?”  ;  watching  happy  days  on  a  collec- 
“Don't  know.”  -.  j-  tivist  farm. 

“What’s  the  running  time?”  Claude  Lee  had  not  been  able 

“Don't  know.  !  to  locate  President  Balaban  at  his 

“Are  there  English  subtitles?”  ;  office  or  home  that  Saturday  after- 
“Don’t  know.  j  noon. 

‘  Where  is  the  print?”  i  “What  are  you  going  to  do?”, 


“At  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.” 


he  asked. 


Center  aboutSO  people  were  glv-  ;  j  ;  .  I'1  «on’‘  knt,w  p;ussia? 

mg  me  their  lists  of  pictures  in„  for  uie  thre<»  of  us9”  j  friends  return;  meantime  why  not 

whose  ideologies  wre  competing  j  They  could  and  I  did. 
for  the  mmds  of  delegates  building  1 
a  brave  new  world  of  lasting  peace. 

It  was  my  responsibility  to  book 

these  films,  with  awareness  of  i  While  waiting  for  the  projection- 
international  protocol,  into  the  j  ist  to  get  back  from  lunch  I  told 
United  Nations  Theatre  or  the !  Dietz  and  Lee  about  the  incident. 


By  SIR  FRANCIS  SCULLY 


Palm  Springs. 

The  first  time  I  met  Burton 
Holmes  he  was  in  his  late  70’s  and 
his  future  was  behind  him!  It  was 
during  the  era  when  FDR  was 
pushing  the  good  neighbor  policy 
and  Burton  Holmes  was  the  pol¬ 
icy’s  chief  travel  agent. 

We  were  neighbors  on  Whitley 
Heights,  a  hill  not  six  blocks  from 
Hollywood  and  Vine,  but  so  iso¬ 
lated  that  even  during  the  Second 
World 'War  with  the  Japs  rumored 
to  be  landing  on  the  West  Coast 
none  of  us  feared  JheyHvould  ever 
find  Whitley  Heights. 

Having  travelled  millions  of 
miles  in  his  lifetime  (of  88  years) 
Burton  Holmes  picked  that  hill  to 
end  his  romantic  days,  because 
serenity,  not  progress,  was  its  most 
.important  product.  The  ghosts  of 
Valentino,  Barbara  LaMarr,  Mic¬ 
key  Neilan,^  Jean  Harlow  and 
Monte  Blue  roamed  that  hill. 
Others  like  Haro’d  Llovd,  Chester 
Morris,  Ted  Fib  Rito,  Helen  Free¬ 
man,  Iris  Adrian,  Josephine  Dillon. 
Joe  Mav.  Emerson  Treacy  and 
Francis  X.  Bushman  had  left  their 
footprints  on  its  slopes.  Still  others 


Acute,  That  Dietz 


watch  the  picture  with  me?” 

“No  thanks,”  he  said,  “It’s  your 
problem.”  j 

The  picture  was  in  its  last  reel 
when  Sonia  and  Ivan  returned.  j 
“Please,  Comrade  Molotov  says 
he  does  not  want  the  picture ; 
edited.  Sunday  night  will  you 


smaFer  Conference  Theatre  which  Lee,  a  good  organization  man,  was 
we  had  established  at  the  Sir,  aghast.  He  said  he  would  have  to 
Francis  Drake  Hotel.  ;  call  New  York  and  report  develop-  ;  please  show  ‘Rainbow.’”  | 

_!  menis  to  Barney  Balaban,  pres:-!  jn  whatever  Siberia  you  may  be 
j :  bent  of  Paramount,  and  get  his  liquidating  for  your  deviations 
.  advice.  The  Dietz  reaction  was  from  Khrushchevism.  thank  you, 


Russians  Arrive 


i  a  pert  trunette  inter¬ 
preter  named  Sonia: 

“Do  you  represent  the  American 
film  companies?” 

“Yes,  I  do,  and  is  there  some¬ 
thing  we  can  do  for  you?”  - 
“My  compliments  from  Mr. 


; peraiions  is  as  sound.) 

As  I  sat  between  Sonia  and 
Ivan,  trying  to  follow  the  action 
behind  the  Russian  dialog,  I  knew 
that  I  was  sink’ng  into  an  inter¬ 
national  morass.  It  would  have 
been  so  simple  to  have  agreed 


Gctta  Bargain  Locally; 

Labor  Board  Orders 
Butte  IATSE  to  Talk 

Washington. 

A  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Trial  Examiner  has  found  Butte, 
Mont.,  IATSE  Local  94  guilty  of 
unfair  labor  practices  for  refusing 
to  bargain  with  Fox  Mountain 


Bub  Out  'Art’; 
Substitute  'Sex’ 

— —By  FRED  HIFT - 

The  ouestion  arises:  What  hap¬ 
pens  when  Brigitte  Bardot  stops 
bring  such  a  big  boxoffice  attrac¬ 
ts  on?  Where  w'dl  the  French  go 
frem  there?  “M*ybe  then  a  good 
picture,  that’s  got  something  to 
say.  will  get  a  chance  again,”  com¬ 
mented  one  of  the  indies  at  year- 
erd  adding  “That’s  if  the  French 
will  still  know  how  to  make  old- 
fashioned  films  in  which  sex  alone 
doesn’t  get  top  billing.” 

Having  tasted  blood,  most  of  his 
colleagues  hope  that  day  will  never 
come. 

There  are  those  who  see  in  Bar- 
dot  th*»  seed  of  evil,  the  l«ver  that 
lm-set  the  entire  foreign  film  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  U.S..  swinging  the  accent 


Molotov,  and  would  you  be  good  •  immediate' y  to  change  pictures, 
enough  to  arrange  a  screen  ng  for  and  so  avoid  this  contretemps.  How 
him  and  about  400  gucs.s  next  would  I  explrir  to  Will  Hays  that 

Sunday.”  ;  the  anti-Communist  in  me  must  ^  a  _ _  _ _ 

“Hy  comoliments  to  Mr.  Molo-  1  have  modified  my  judgment?  !  Theatre’corp.  and  Clarence'Golder  ? uure-imnure  sex  and  bringing 
tov,”  I  replied,  swinging  briskly.  Would  I  he  sent  to  the  Siberia  of  ;  Thea  res.  ;  cn  the  wrath  of  the  censors, 

into  the  patois  of  international )  Ne™  y°,rfc  H  Comrade  _Molotov  ap-  j  T  _  .  sjrnrk  Butte  houses  nf ;  More  a^d  more  the  theory  is  ad- 

dip’omaey.  “and  please  assure  him  P?alcd  t3  .c??r2de  *°5S'  D  rec:or  !  the  two  firms  after  refurin"  to  j  v(!nc~d  that  Hollywood’s  own, 

that  it  will  be  out  pleasure  to  General  of  the  Conference?  i  open  up  for  collective  bargaining  j  im^-adverti^ed  accent  on  the  raw 

place  the  United  Nations  Theatre  ;  I  brooded  as  the  picture  droned  ;  certain  points  of  a  standard  con- ! ard  the  shocking  really  is  nothing 
at  his  disposal  at  any  time  tomor-  on  with  its  message  of  happiness  *  tract  provided  by  the  parent  union.  more  than  an  outgrowth  of 

row  except  between  8  and  11  in ;  on  a  collectivist  farm,  conscious :  v  Q7yor(  I  ^  desire  to  compete  on  an  equal 

l«vel.  a  deliberate  or  subconscious 
“meeting  of  a  challenge,”  though 
American  films  quite  often  houe- 
l«cSjv  confuse  the  “adult”  with  the 


collectivist  farm,  tuusuuua .  T  m  r;.n.  m  „ 

the  evening^  when  wa  have  an-  only  of  some  technical  crudities. ! 

nounced  the  first  showing  in  this  After  about  an  hour  I  spoke  to  :  S 

country  *  of  the  Soviet  feature ;  Sonia:  !  •  “s. 

‘Rainbow,’  recommended  by  your:  “My  complements  to  Mr.  Mo'o- !  j^Ld^ction^w?  the  anVits 

Artkmo  representative  in  New  tov,  and  what  is  he  trying  to  d0|;J  -  -  -  ■  “  1 


^  t  m  tov,  and  what  is  he  trying  to  do, ;  ^les  of  collective  bargaining  did 

SS**  ‘he  S°Viet  fl’m'  indus-';.not  apply.  Citing  NLRB-,  deLL 
1  in  the  Combined  Century  Theatres 
Sonia  and  Ivaii  conferred  in  j  case,  Spencer  held  that  Ihe  Butte 
Russian.  There  was  incredulity  in  [  theatres,  as  part  of  chains,  gross- 
her  translation.  “Please,  it  sounded  |  ing  over  $500,000  a  year,  came 
as  if  you  said  ‘What’s  Mr.  Molotov  |  under  Board’s  authority, 
trying  to  do  sabotage  the  Soviet  '  Although  locals  are  bound  by 

nlm  industry?’  ”  -  -  -  -  -  -- 

‘That’s  what  I  said.” 


stud: 

They  thanked  me  and  left,  and 
I  re.rrr.e;:  to  i'  -a  ,  by  line 
and  running  time,  of  some  of  the 
films  from  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  back,  with  the  report ; 


that  Mr.  Molotov  had  seen  “Rain-  j  Short  consultation, 
bow,  and  was  interested  only  in  ;  “Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that 
screening  this  new  picture,  which  :  remark9” 

had  just  arrived  by  air  from  Rus- ,  ..Sure!y  Mr  Mo)otov  cannot  be 


s:a.  Moreover,  he  wanted  to  see  !  SO] 
it  at  eight  o’clock  Sunday  night. , 

I  explained  that  United  Nations 
Theatre  programs  for  the  first  four 
days  had  been  printed  and  titles 
announced  on  the  radio  and  in 
all  United  Nations  publications, 
and  that  it  would  be  awkward  to 
change  bookings  now.  I  told  them 
that,  with  the  approval  and  advice 
of  our  State  Department,  we  w’ere 
opening  the  theatre  with  the 
British  feature  “In  Which  We 
Serve,”  devoting  Sunday  to  the 
Russian  feature  recommended  by 
Artkmo,  Monday  to  the  current 
Hollywood  Academy  Award  pic¬ 
ture  and  Tuesday  to  a  French  pro¬ 
duction. 

“My  compliments  to  Mr.  Molo¬ 
tov,  and  please  tell  him  that  we 
could  book  this  new  Soviet  pic¬ 
ture  next  Wednesday  night,  with 
appropriate  advance  announce¬ 
ment  to  all  delegations.” 

How  about  some  other  theatre 
for  Sunday  night,  they  wanted  to 
know.  s 

I  said  that  the  Conference  Thea¬ 
tre  was  equipped  only  for  screen- 


IATSE  constitution  to  include  the 
union’s  standard  contract  in  any 
agreement  with  management,  Spen¬ 
cer  recommended  that  local  he 
ordered  to  cease  insisting  on  its 
incorporation  in  the  contract  with 


serious  in  wanting ,  to  show  this 1  Fox  and  Montana  and  Colder. 


Sessue  Hayakawa’s  Legit  Flyer 

Return  to  prominence  during  1958  of  the  onetime  silent  film 
star,  Sessue  Hayakaw’a,  the  heavy  in  Columbia’s  “Bridge  On  the 
River  Kwai,”  renders  piquant  a  headline  in  Variety  dated  March 
30,  1926.  It  reads: 

Hayakawa  Takes  $6,000  Weekly 
Chi  Loss  —  Likes  fLove  City* 

The  weekly  legitimate  boxoffice  report  from  Chicago  (14  thea- 
tress  then  operating)  said:  “The  low  gross  of  the  week  was  Sessue 
Hayakawa  at  the  Harris,  with  a  grand  total  of  $2,400.  That  indi¬ 
cates  an  estimated  loss  of  $6,000.  Hayakawa  stands  the  deficits 
personally.”  “Love  City”  was  then  in  its  third  Chicago  week  and 
the  Japanese  star’s  fondness  for-  the  part  he  was  playing,  explained 
his  quixotic  acceptance  of  the  losses. 

Hayakawa’s  legit  opposition  included  “The  Dove,”  “Castles  In 
The  Air,”  with  Vivienne  Segal,  “My  Girl”  with  Marie  Saxon, 
“Kempy”  with  J.  C.  Nugent,  “Sport  of  Kings”  with  O.  P.  Heggie, 
Houdini,  “Pair  O’  Fools”  with  Kolb  &  Dill  of  San  Francisco 
(pretty  far  east)  and  Walter  Craig,  today’s  partner  in  the  N.Y.  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Norman,  Craig  &  Kurbrnel.  Amidst  the  usual 
melange  of  horsey  Shubert  revues  in  town  just  then  there  was — 
inevitably — “The  Student  Prince.”  But  Hayakawa  was  true  to  his 
own  love. 


“dirty.’ 

On  the  whole,  the  croo  of  foreign 
films  released  in  the  U.S.  this  year 
has  been  disappointing.  There  have 
been  many  mbre  amazing  failures 
than  amazing  successes.  “Gervaise.” 
for  instance,  d'd  well  in  New  York 
but  disappointed  out-of-town.  Pic¬ 
tures  like  “Cabiria”  and  “Porte  de 
L*las,”  which  came  laden  with 
overseas  laurels,  laid  an  egg  in  the 
States.  The  Swedish  “The  Seventh 
Seal,”  generally  considered  one  of 
the  best  imports  in  years,  flopDed 
without  rhyme  or  reason.  The  l*st 
of  such  pictures  this  year  is  very 
long,  and  the  independents  who 
handle  this  product  are  more  con¬ 
fused  than  ever  about  what  their 
public  wants. 

-In  years  past,  sucX  confusion 
might  have  exoressed  itself  in  mild 
discussion.  Today,  the  talk  is 
frantic.  No  longer  are  imports 
bought  for  peanuts  and  written  off 
with  a  shrug.  Fancy  sums  are  being 
put  up  as  guarantees  (up  to  $200,- 
000  and  more)  and  a  couple  of 
busts  can  spell  finis  for  a  com¬ 
pany.  Quality  in  itself  is  no  longer 
a  sure  thing  at  the  boxoffice.  A 
sexy  picture  can  be  a  big  hit,  and 
it  can  flop,  too.  And  an  arty  import, 
like  “Mon  Oncle,”  can  do  very  well 
while  a  “We’re  All  Murderers”  or 
a  “Captain  from  Koepenick”  can 
fail. 

A  distributor  today  is  no  longer 
satisfied  with  a  nice  take  from  a 
handful  of  art  houses.  He's  looking 
ta  the  arties  and — beyond  them — 
to  the  commercial  market  via  dub¬ 
bing.  That  means  additional  costs, 
additional  risks  and  more  of  a 
willingness  to  gamble. 


like  Eugene  O’Brien,  Beulah  Bondi, 
Leo  Carroll,  Irene  Tedrow  and 
Wesley  Barry  were  still  there  in 
the  flesh. 

The  Holmes  estate  had  originally 
been  Bushman’s.  It  covered  three 
acres.  More,  it  had  the  smallest 
swimming  pool  until  bathtubs  were 
moved  outdoors.  But  it  was  the 
first  swimming  pool  in  Hollywood 
and  as  such  had  the  priority  of 
history  to  give  it  pardonable  pride. 

What  I  remember  most  about 
that  pool  was  that  Holmes  first 
enlarged  it  and  then  invited  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood  to 
swim  in  it  during  the  summer. 

There  weren’t  many  children  on 
Whitley  Heights,  but  the  Scully 
Circus  had  more  than  its  quota, 
and  I  remember  what  touched  us 
most  was  that  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  Mr.  Holmes  (and  he  was 
always  Mister  to  everybody  on  that 
hill)  wrote  a  gracious  note  thank¬ 
ing  us  for  letting  the  children  go 
up  to.  swim.  Sir  Galahad  never  had 
such  gracious  manners. 

The  only  reason  I  can  think  of 
for  this  unusual  hospitality  was 
that  one  of  our  spawn.  Skip,  used 
to  go  up  in  his  bathing  trunks  and 
carrying  a  mpp.  After  swimming 
he  mopped  what  water  the  kids 
had  caused  by  splashing  on  to  the 
Holmes  veranda. 

Though  Holmes  always  looked 
like  a  gay  boulevardier,  immacu¬ 
lately  dressed,  with  a  perfectly 
trimmed  white  Vandyke  beard  and 
sporting  a  cane  as  he  walked  jaun- 
tingly  around  the  hill,  he  insisted 
he  was  not  a  dilettante  hut  bore  all 
the  authentic  stigmata  of  show  biz. 


‘Not  A  Lecturer* 


I 


“I’m  not  a  lecturer,”  he  would 
insist,  “I  don’t  work  from  plat¬ 
forms.  I  work  from  theatres.” 

He  did;  too.  Like  all  troupers  he 
had  his  pet  towns  and  his  pest 
towns.  He  couldn’t  crack  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  years  and  he  never  did 
conquer  Pomona.  He  finally  took 
Frisco  by  leasing  the  Curran  ahead 
of  the  opera  season.  Before  he  had 
always  found  himself  in  opposition 
to  it. 

His  choice  for  the  worst  show 
town  in  America  was  Pomona,  a 
college  faubourg  30  miles  east  of 
L.  A.  He  once  “played”  there  to 
a  completely  empty  house. 

But  almost  everywhere  else  he 
was  a  hit.  He  would  work  out  of  a 
big  town  like  Chicago,  say,  in  a 
sort-  of  cluster-schedule.  Instead  of 
running  his  shows  consecutively 
for  a  week  in  one  town  he  would 
take  five  or  six  weeks  to  exhaust 
the  area.  He  would  use  one,  show, 
and  cover  five  or  six  towns  With  it 
ori  consecutive  nights  the  first 
week.  The  second  week  he  would 
release  his  second  attraction  to 
the  towns  in  the  cluster,  ard  so 
on.  This  gave  him  a  lot  of  mileage 
but  it  also  gave  his  audiences  a 
chance  to  build  up  interest  in  the 
week  interval  between  shows.  Thus 
he  was  almost  always  sure,  of  a 
capacity  house. 

He  was  more  on  time  than  a 
radio  commercial.  His  shows .  al¬ 
ways  began  at  8:33.  However  his 
audience  was  dressed,  he  always 
came  on  stage  in  formal  evening 
clothes. 


No  Soundtrack,  He 


1 


He  never  wired  his  beautiful 
colored  films  for  sound,  but  talked 
along  with  them  over  a  mike,  in  a 
Clear,  clipped  speech  that  was 
strictly  Holmes,  not  Chicago,  not 
New  York,  not  L.  A.,  not  London. 
It  was  sharp  and  distinct  but  in¬ 
timate,  for  rapport  with  audiences, 
the  goal  of  every  trouper,  was 
seemingly  his  from  the  beginning-1 
of  his  career  as  a  magician  in  the 
early  ’90s. 

In  his  last  few  years  he  didn’t 
go  out  on  the  road  any  longer,  but 
had  well  trained  replacements, 
who  still  carry  oh.  But  they  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  God  must 
have  broken  the  mold  when  He 
called  Neighbor  Holmes  upstairs. 

He  went  out  alone  a  lot  because 
his  wife,  Margaret  Oliver,  to  whom 
he  was  devoted  all  his  life,  was 
practically  stone  deaf. 

In  his  youth  he  wrote  French 
verse,  to  his  wife ,  even  after  they 
were  married  for  years. 

Everybody  in  show  -biz  knew 
him.  On  one  occasion  he  wat 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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World  -Wide  Tribute 
to  Jack  LWvrner 

DECEMBER  28 -APRIL  4 


The  World-Wide 
Tribute  to 
Jack  L.  Warner, 
in  which  every 
member  of  the 
Warner  Bros.  ' 
organization  is 
participating,  is  our 
way  of  saying 
"Welcome  Back, 
Jack!”-And  we 
know,  from  the 
spontaneous 
and  enthusiastic 
expressions  already 
received  from  our 
exhibitor  friends 
throughout  the 
world,  that  it  is 
your  way  of  saying 
"Welcome  Back”,  too. 
We  wish  publicly 
to  acknowledge 
with  warmest 
thanks  the 
wholehearted 
;  response  to  this 
tribute  to  the 
president  of 
our  company. 
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AND  THE  BIG 

WARNER  WEEK 

FEB.  22-28! 

A  Warner  8ros. 

Picture  on 
every  theatre 
screen  1 
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PICTURES 


January  7,  1959 


Fifty-third  f^RMETY  Anniversary 


All  time  B.O.  Champs 

Continued  from  page  9 

Cinderella  (RKO-BV)  (1950)  . . . . . 

War  and  Peace  (Par)  (1956)  . . . 

Cat  on  Hot  Tin  Roof  (M-G)  (1958)  . . . . *  • 

Welcome  Stranger  (Par)  (1957)  . . . . . . .  •  • 

Raintree  County  (M-G)  (1958)  . . 

Hans  Chr.  Andersen  (Goldwyn-RKO)  (1953)  . . 

Hell  and  Back  (U)  (1955)  . . . . * - 

High  and  Mighty  (WB)  (1954)  . 

Ivanhoe  (M-G)  (1952)  . . . 

Peter  Pan  (Disney-RKO)  (1953)  . ' . . 

Sea  Chase  (WB>  (1955)  . . . 

Sergeant  York  (WB)  (1941)  . . 

Seven  Year  Itch  (20th)  (1955)  . .  . . 

Star  is  Born  (WB)  (1955) . . 

Strategic  Air  Command  (Par)  (1955)  . . 

Tall  Men  (20th)  (1955)  . . . . 

Life  With  Father  (WB)  (1947)  . . 

Old  Yeller  »BV)  (1958)  . . . 

Blue  Skies  (Par)  (1946)  . . . 

Seven  Brides  for  7  Bros.  (M-B)  (1954)  . 

Teahouse  of  August  Moon  (M-G)  (1957) . . . 

Egg  and  I  (U)  (1947)  . 

Big  Parade  (M-G)  (1925)  . . . 

House  of  Wax  (WB)  (1953)  ...  . . . . 

Pride  and  Passion  (UA)  (1957)  . . 

Eddy  Duchin  Story  (Col)  (1956)  . 

Rear  Window  (Par)  (1954)  . . . . . 

Blackboard  Jungle  (M-G)  (1955)  . 

Unconquered  (Par)  (1947)  . . 

Yearling  (M-G)  (1947)  . 

Moby  Dick  (WB)  (1956)  . . . . . . . •' . 

Magnificent  Obsession  (U)  (1954)  . . . .  • 

Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  (M-G)  (1954)  .  . 

Mogambo  (M-G)  (1953)  . . 

Show  Boat  (M-G)  (1951)  . 

Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes  (20th)  (1953) . 

The  Outlaw  (RKO)  (1946)  . . * . 

Forever  Amber  (20th)  (1947)  . 

Friendly  Persuasion  (AA)  (1956)  . . 

Anastasia  (20th)  (1957) .  . . 

Island  in  Sun  (20tn)  (1957) . .  . . 

East  of  Eden  (WB)  (1955)  . . 

Green  Dolphin  Street  (M-G)  (1947)  . . . 

Jolsbn  Sings  Again  (Col)  (1949) .  . 

Moulin  Rouge  (UA)  (1953)  . . . . 

Mrs.  Miniver  (M-G)  (1942) . . 

No  Biz  Like  Show  Biz  (20th)  (1955)  . . 

Razor’s  Edge  (20th)  (1947)  ' . 

Red  Shoes  (E-L)  (1948)  . 

Song  of  Bernadette  (20th)  (1943)  . .  . 

Thre'e  Coins  in  Fountain  (20th)  (1954)  . 

Vera  Cruz  (UA)  (1955)  . . 

Mail  CaUed  Peter  (20th)  (1955)  . . 

Big  Country  (UA)  (1958) . .  .  . 

Farewell  to  Arms  (20th)  (1958)  . 

Young  Lions  t20th)  (1958)  . . . . 

Spellbound  (Selznick-UA>  (1946)  . . . 

Since  You  Went  Away  (Selznick-UA)  (1944)  . 

King  Solomon’s  Mines  (M-G)  (1950)  . 

Searchers  (WB)  (1956)  . . 

Notorious  (RKO)  (1946)  . . . 

Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  (WB)  (1942)  . 

Streetcar  Named  Desire  (WB)  (1951)  . 

Salome  (Col)  (1953)  . . 

Battleground  (M-G)  (1950)  . . 

Dragnet  (WB)  (1954)  . . 

Pal  Joey  (Col)  (1957)  . .  . 

Annie  Get  Your  Gun  (M-G)  (1950)  . 

Green  Years  vM-G)  (1946)  . . . 

Don’t  Go  Near  Water  (M-G)  (1958)  . 

Love  Me  Tender  (20th>  (1957)  .  . . . 

Conqueror  (RKO)  (1956)  . . 

Rebel  Without  a  Cause  (WB)  (1956) . , . 

Anchors  Away  (M-G)  (1945)  .  . . . :. . 

Bachelor  and  Bobbysoxer  (RKO)  (1947)  . 

Bridges  of  Toko-Ri  (Par)  (1955) . 

Catch  a  Thief  (Par)  (1955)  . 

Easy  to  Wed  (M-G)  (1946)  . . 

Four  Horsemen  (M-G)  (1921)  . . . 

Great  Caruso  (M-G)  (1951)  . 

Paleface  (Par)  (1945)  . . 

Random  Harvest  (M-G)  (1942)  . 

Road  to  Rio  (Par)  (1948)  . . 

Road  to  Utooia  (Par)  (1945)  .  . 

Thrill  of  a  Romance  (M-G)  (1945)  . . 

Till  Clouds  Roll  By  (M-G)  (1945) . . .  . 

Valley  of  Decision  (M-G)  (1945)  . . . . 

Desiree  (20th)  (1954)  . 

Easter  Parade  (M-G)  (1948)  . . 

Cheaper  by  the  Dozen  (20th)  (1950)  . . 

Written  on  Wind  (U)  (1957)  . . 

Two  Years  Before  Mast  (Par)  (1946)  . . 

Knights  of  Round  Table  (M-G)  (1954)  . 

Man  With  Go’.dcn  Arm  (UA)  (1956) . . 

Man  in  Grey  Flannel  Suit  (20th)  (1956)  ....... _ 

Red  River  (UA)  (1948)  ...... . . . . . 

Hucksters  (M-G)  (1947)  . .  . 

Harvey  Girls  (M-G)  (1946)  . . .  . 

Stage  Door  Canteen  (UA)  (1943)  . 

Gunfight  at  O.K.  Corral  (Par)  (1957)  . 

Lost  Weekend  (Par)  (1946)  . . 

Sailor  Beware  (Par)  (1952)  . . . 

Bus  Stop  (20th)  (1956)  . . . 

Adventure  (M-G)  (1946)  . . 

Egyptian  (20th)  (1954)  . . . . 

Saratoga  Trunk  (WB)  (1946)  . . 

Demetrius  and  Gladiators  (20th)  (1954)  . 

Living  It  Up  (Par)  (1954)  . .  . . 

30  Seconds  Over  Tokyo  (M-G)  (1954)  . 

Heaven  Knows,  Mr.  Allison  (20th)  (1957)  . 

Rose  Tattoo  (Par)  (1954)  . 

Hollywood  Canteen  (WB)  (1944)  . 

Three  Muc^steerr.  (M-G)  (1948) . ’ . 

Weekend  a4,  TTaKatf  (M-G)  (1945)  . . 

On  the  T7=*-"  r  •;  r.t  (Col)  (1954)  . . . . . .  . . 

Father  ths  Br'de  (M-G)  (1950)  . . . . 

Bad  Seed  (WEI  (1956)  .  . . . . 

Man  Who  Knew  .Tco  Much  (Par)  (1956)  . 

African  Queen  (UA)  (1952) . : . 

Hondo  (WB)  (1954)  . . 

Joan  of  Arc  (RKO)  (1949)  . 

Johnny  Belinda  (WB)  (1948)  . .  . 

I  Was  a  Mala  War  Bride  (20th>  (1949) . :..... 

Love  Me  or  Leave  Me  (M-G)  (1955) . 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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‘Wind’ Remains  As 
All-Time  Tower; 
DeMiDe  a  Threat 


Top  Grossers  of  1958 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦44444+44++++4 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦< 

Herewith  the  annual  exclusive.  Variety  roundup  of  the  year’s  box- 
office  pictures .  The  figures  are  domestic  market  ( United  States  and 
Canada)  rentals  accruing  to  the  distributors,  as  distinguished  from 
total  theatre  gross. 

Entered  only  are  those  features  which  have  grossed,  or  are  estimated 
to  gross ,  $1,000,000  or  more  in  the  initial  playoff.  The  minimum  fiugre 
figure  was  chosen  for  good  reason;  a  production  tohich  grosses  $1,000,000 
has  required  important  circuit  bookings  and  has  an  impact  on  trade 
economics. 

Excluded  from  the  1958  roster  are  certain  films  which  went  into 
release  late  in  the  year  and  consequently  didn’t  reach  a*  sufficient 
number  of  market  outlets  to  indicate  ultimate  boxoffice  tally.  Cine- 
miracle’s  “ Windjammer ,”  Cinerama’s  “ South’  Seas  Adventure”  and 
Paramount’s  “ Buccaneer ”  are  cases  in  point. 

Estimated 

Picture  Gross  Rental 

"Bridge  on  River  Kwai”  (Col)  . ....$18,000,000 

‘Peyton  Place”  (20th-Fox)  , . .  ........  12,000,000 

“Sayonara”  (WB)  . . . .  10,500,000 

“No  Time  for  Sergeants”  (WB)  . . .  7,200,000 

“Vikings”  (UA)  . . . . . .  7,000,000 

“Search  for  Paradise”  (C’rama)  . . . .  6,500,000 

“South  Pacific”  (Magna)  .  . . .  6,400,000 

“Cat  on  Hot  Tin  Roof”  (M-G)  . . ,  6,100,000 

“Raintree  County”  (M-G)  . .  .  6,000,000 

“Old  Yeller”  (BV)  . . . . . . .  5,900,000 

"Big  Country”  (UA)  . . .  5,000,000 

"Farewell  to  Arms”  (20th) . . . . ,  5,000,000 

"Young  Lions”  (20th)  . . . . ...  5,000,000 

“Don’t  Go  Near  Water”  (M-G) . . .  4,500,000 

‘Witness  for  Prosecution”  (UA)  . . . .  3,750,000 

"Indiscreet”  (WB)  . 3,600,000 

“God’s  Little  Acre”  (UA)  . . . . . .  3,500,000 

“Houseboat”  (Par)  . . .' . 3,500,000 

“Long  Hot  Summer”  (20th)  . . .  .  . , .  3,500,000 

"Sad  Sack”  (Par)  . . . . :  . .  3,500,000 

"Vertigo”  (Par)  . 3,200*000 

“Rock-a-Bye-Baby”  (Par)  . . . . ,  3,100,000 

"Roots  of  Heaven”  (20th)  . . . .  3,000,000 

“Sun  Also  Rises”  (20th)  . . . .  3,000,000 

“God  Created  Woman”  (Kingsley)  . . . . . . . . . .  3,000,000 

“Marjorie  Moringstar”  (WB)  . .  2,950,000 

“Kings  Go  Forth”  (UA)  . . . ....  2.800,000 

“Defiant  Ones”  (UA)  . . . . . . .  . . .  2,750,000 

“Les  Girls”  (M-G)  .  2,750,000 

“Teacher’s  Pet”  (Par) . . . . .  2,700,000 

“Brothers  Karamazov”  (M-G)  . . . .  2,600,000 

“Damn  Yankees”  (WB)  . '... .  2,600,000 

"Barbarian  and  Geisha”  (20th)  . .  2,500,000 

“In  Love  and  War”  (20th)  . .  2,500,000 

'Mardi  Gras”  (20th)  . . . .  2,500,000 

“Naked  and  the  Dead”  (WB)  . . . . .  2,500,000 

“Run  Silent,  Run  Deep”  (UA)  . . ...  2,500,000 

“Gigi”  (M-G)  . . . . , . . . . .  2,400,000 

“Bravados”  (20th)  . . . . .  2,200  000 

“The  Key”  (Col)  . . .  2,20o!(KHK 

“Legend  of  Lost”  (UA)  . . . . .  2,200,000 

'The  Hunters”  (20th)  . • . ; .  . . . ......  2,100,000 

'Attila  the  Hun”  (Embassy)  .  .  2^000  000 

‘Light  in  Forest”  (BV)  . .  2,000!000 

‘Onion  Head”  (WB)  .  2  000  000 

“Parisienne”  (UA)  . . .  2*000’,000 

“10  North  Frederick*'  (20th)  . . . . .  2,000,000 

“Home  Before  Dark '  (WB)  . . . .  1950000 

“Imitation  General”  (M-G)  . . . .  1850000 

Man  of  West”  (UA)  .  . . .  .  I*750i000 

“Reluctant  Debutante”  (M-G)  . .  .  1750  000 

"White  Wilderness”  (BV)  . . . .  1750  000 

||The  Fly”  (20th)  . . . . . . .  1*700*000 

Cowboy  (Col)  . . . . . . . •.  1,600,000 

Time  to  Love”  (U)  . .  . . . . . .  1600  000 

"Twilight  for  Gods”  (U)  . .  .  ,  1*600*000 

‘Paris  Holiday”  (UA)  . .  i!  ’:  1500  000 

"Proud  Rebel”  (BV)  . . .  ^  1500000 

“Sheepman”  (M-G)  . . .  .  1500  000 

“Tarnished  Angels”  (U)  . . . . . .  1500  000 

“Wild  is  the  Wind”  (Par)  . . . . . . ; .  . *  1  500  00Q 

“This  Happy  Feeling”  (U)  . .  . . .  ! . ]  J*400  000 

“Merry  Andrew”  (M-G) .  ..  .....  i.wu,uuu 

“Kiss  Them  for  Me”  (20th)  , . ! ! ! ! . ! ! ! ! !  ’. ! ! ! ! !  1300000 

ihat  Certain  Smile”  (20th)  . . . .  1*300*000 

“High  School  Confidential”  (M-G)  .......  .  .  1*250000 

“Macabre”  (AA)  .  ...  .  1200000 

“Me  and  the  Colonel”  (Col) . i . . . .  '  i .  1200000 

SEW:™::::;::::: . . 

“Lady  Takes  a  Flyer”  (U) .  . ' ! .  iooo’SSS 

“Matchmaker”  (Par)  . . . ! . !  .  .  1  OOOOoS 

“Night  Heaven  Fell”  (Kingsley)  . . . ! ! . *' "  *  i  qqo  ooo 

Thunder  Boad"  (UA)  .  . ;! . !  1 ! ! ! ! ! ! ! I! I!  IJgggg 


By  GENE  ARNEEL 

David  O.  Selznick’s  “Gone  With 
the  Wind”  is  the  title-holder  for  at 
least  another  year.  This  saga  of  the 
Civil  War,  from  the  book  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Mitchell,  is  20  years  old  and 
continues  as  the  biggest  grossing 
picture  of  all  time. 

But  never  before  has  its  reign 
been  so  threatened.  Cecil  B.;  De 
Mille’s  “The  Ten  Commandments” 
is  within  inches  of  first  place  and 
has  accomplished  its  lofty  position 
by  way  of  only  a  single  domestic 
market  playoff. 

“Wind,”  according  to  the  Variety 
scoreboard,  has  $33,500,000  in  do¬ 
mestic  (United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian)  rentals.  This  is  historical  but 
it  must  be  considered  that  the  un¬ 
precedented  money  was  brought  in 
via  five  reissues  ,  following  the 
initial  round  of  distribution. 

“Commandments”  is  figured  at 
$32,000,000  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
time  around.  Re-run  money  could 
bring  it  ahead  of  David  O.  Selz¬ 
nick’s  production  of  “Wind.”  But, 
also  to  be  considered  is  the  fact 
that  “Wind”  already  has  proved 
itself  an  important  grosser  every 
few  years  or  so. 

In  any  event  it’s  still  "Wind”  in 
front  and  it  remains  for  “Com¬ 
mandments”  to  catch  up.  “Wind” 
had  achieved  a  gross  of  $18,000,000 
at  the  stage  of  release  comparable 
with  that  of  “Commandments.” 

Prominent  in  the  sweepstakes, 
too,  is  the  late  Mike  Todd’s 
"Around  the  World  in  80  Days,”  as 
distributed  by  United  Artists.  And 
where  it’s  going,  nobody  knows. 
This  is  the  cinematic  specialty  (in¬ 
deed,  a  classic)  unveiled  over  two 
years  ago  with  a  flock  of  stars  in 
so-called  cameo  performances.  The 
adaptation  of  Jules  Verne’s  classic 
,  can  be  gauged  herein  only  on  the 
basis  of  its  first  1,800  engagements, 
which'  brought  rentals  of  $17,- 
600,000. 

The  Ultimate  gross  for  “80  Days” 
can  be  only  a  matter  of  guesswork. 
More  about  it  next  year. 

Most  impressive  of  this  year’s 
newcomers  is  Sam  Spiegel’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Bridge  on  the  River 
Kwai,”  with  gross  distribution  rev¬ 
enue  in  distinct  view  of  $18,000,000. 
This  kind  of  boxoffice  performance 
offers  further  evidence  that  the 
audience  within  the  last  couple  of 
years  has  become  greater  than  ever. 
To  note  again,  almost  20  years 
elapsed  since  a  picture  (“Gone”) 
could  garner  this  monumental 
amount  of  coin  in  a  single  trip  to 
market.  And  in  modern  history — 
that  is,  within  the  space  of  a  couple 
of  years — there  have  been  “Kwai,” 
“Commandments”  and  “Around  the 
World.”. 

The  possibility  of  such  super 
blockbusters  is  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  many  in  the  industry. 
Metro,  for  example,  is  now  invest¬ 
ing  upward  of  $15,000,000  in  “Ben 
Hur.”  This  is.  a  re-do  of  the  same 
company’s  1926  entry  which  proved 
the  greatest  of  its  time,  with  a 
gross  of  $4,000,000. 

Changes  are  made  as  the  all-time 
list  of  money  pictures  is  updated 
year  to  year.  For  one,  Columbia’s 
“Pal  Joey”  was  overquoted  last 
year,  is  now  entered  more  accu¬ 
rately  at  $4,700,000.  Reissue  money 
meant  a  boost  cf  a  few  notches  for 
both  Walt  Disney’s  “Snow  White” 
and  20th’s  “Streetcar  Named  De¬ 
sire,”  latter  originally  having  been 
a  Warner  release.  Two  features  car¬ 
ried  last  year  as  $4,G00,000  grossers 
are  now  off  the  roster.  They  are 
20th’s  “April  Love”  and  M-G’s 
“Jailhouse  Rock,”  which  fell  short 
of  original  expectations. 

Variety’s  annual  report  invari¬ 
ably  brings  queries  about  “Birth  of 
a  Nation.”  which  obviously  was  im¬ 
portant  at  the  b.o.  As  said  repeat¬ 
edly  before,  there  are.no  accurate 
records  available  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  “Nation”  is  not  given  attention. 


Rancher  Buys  In 

Dalhart,  Tex. 

Kerb  Boehm  has  sold  out 
liis  interests  in  the  Mission 
and  Rita  Theatres  and  El  Ran¬ 
cho  Drive-In  Theatre  here  to 
Don  Gilbert,  a  local  rancher. 

R.  G.  Enlow,  partner  with 
Boehm,  will  retain  his  interest 
in  the  theatres. 


HUBLER’S  COMPELLING 
NOVEL  ABOUT  H’WOOD 

“The  Shattering  of  the  linage” 
by  Richard  G.  Hubler  (Duell, 
Sloan  &  Pearce;  $4.95),  is  a  long, 
sometimes  rambling,  but  ever- 
fascinating  novel  about  Hollywood 
b.t.  (before  television).  Author  has 
been  writer  and  writer-producer 
at  Metro,  20th-Fox,  Warners  and 
UI.  His  film,  “Rime  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Mariner,”  won  first  place  at ! 
Stamford  Festival,  1954.  He  has: 
done  pieces  for  the  slicks  6n  pix 
stars. 

Hubler’s  savvy  adds  up  with  im¬ 
pact  in  “Image,”  which  is  note¬ 
worthy  for  its  excellent  drawing  of 
the  central  character,  a  pioneer 
film  tycoon  whose  way  of  life  has 
becortie  dated  in  his  own  back¬ 
yard. 

About  this  declining  giant  there 
is  an  air  of  “apres  moi  le  deluge” 
— and  it  may  be  that  in  filmland 


|  fiction  no  more  colorful  a  person¬ 
ality  has  been  captured.  If  Holly¬ 
wood  fails  to  serve  up  this  valedic¬ 
tory  of  its  greatest  age  in  the  stir¬ 
ring  movie  that  can  be  made  of 
“Image,”  it  will  be  a  pity.  But  to 
do  this,  the  screen  must  retain  the 
headlong  bitterness  of  the  novel. 
It  must  dare  .to  show  the  follies  of 
Wall  Street  “robber  barons”  who 
altered  a  magic  pattern,  but  who 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  save 
the  industry  when  video  hit. 

I  Hubler  has  written  all  this; 
often  brilliantly,  sometimes  with 
lack  of  economy  in  style,  but  al¬ 
ways  with  driving,  relentless  hon¬ 
esty  that  commands  respect.  Tome 
is  a  major  work  in  its  field;  cer¬ 
tain  to  provoke  strong  argument. 

Rodo. 


Lee-Alan  Enterprises  Corp.  has 
been  empowered  to  conduct  an  en¬ 
tertainment  business  in  New  York, 
with  capital  stock  of  200  shares, 
no  par  value.  Alan  Hartwell  is  a 
director.  Simon  S.  Feinstein  filed. 
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Pakistan’s  Hit-and-Miss  Producers 


Switzerland 
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130  Companies  Launched,  Never  Finished  Features; 
85  Producers  Made  One  Film  Only 


the  reissue  of  Charles  Chaplin’s 
“Great  Dictator”  (UA)  which 
racked  up  fine  summer  biz. 


By  A.  CHAFFAR 

Karachi. 

The  motion  picture  industry  in 
In  Pakistan  is  today  facing  a 
grave  crisis.  True,  in  its  11  years 
of  existence  the  industry  has 
grown.  Studios  are  .  working  to 
capacity.  Production  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  level.  There  have  been 
periods  of  uncertainty  and  optim¬ 
ism,  of  crushing  losses  and  tem¬ 
porary  boom.  There  has  been  no¬ 
ticeable  improvement  in  studio 
work.  The  personnel  of  the  in- 
indus4ry  has  increased  manifold. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  the  grip  of  a  grave 
crisis.  The  Pakistani  film  remains 
an  unidentifiable  product  of  little 
artistic  merit,  poor  in  theme  and 
inferior  technically. 

True,  again,  is  the  fact  that  the 
motion  picture  industry  in  Paki¬ 
stan  had  a  bad  start.  The  task  of 
the  film-makers  was  to  set  up  an 
industry  with  almost  nothing  to 
start  with.  Starling  with  the  lack 
of  finances  the  first  cry  was  for 
“protection”  against  India’s  films. 
This  was  granted  via  a  sort  of 
virtual  monopoly  over  the  entire 
national  film  market. 

But  the  protection  against  com¬ 
petition  from  India  and  improved 
production  conditions  were  not 
utilized  properly  by  the  film-mak¬ 
ers.  Producers  became  compla¬ 
cent  and  their  only  aim  was  to 
make  money  somehow,  anyhow. 
They  did  not  care  too  much  about 
artistic  or  technical  quality.  There 
waf  a  “boom”  but  it  petered  nut. 

Fans  tired  of  the  stereotyped 
films.  Boxoffice  fizzles  became 
common.  By  1957  only  two  films 
(out  of  over  29)  yielded  a  profit, 
a  few  managed  to  recover  costs 
and  the  rest  failed  miserably.  Dur¬ 
ing  1958  only  three  or  four  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  in  black.  Ma¬ 
jority  have  piled  heavy  losses  for 
Pakistan. 

)  Why  the  Losses?  | 

There  has  being  a  colossal  waste 
of  money  on  films  that  never  even 
reach  the  screen.  Almost  50%  of 
the  films  started  are  never  com¬ 
pleted.  Production  companies 
have  come  into  existence,  then 
faded  out  without  any  record  to 
show. 

Some  24  companies  have  made 
more  than  one  film  in  11  years; 
85  companies  have  made  just  one 
picture  each;  130  companies 
launched  films  but  they  never 
reached  the  completion  stage. 

Number  of  films  completed  and 
released  during  the  period  1947- 
mid-1958  come  to  154;  number  of 
films  lying  unfinished  in  various 
stages  comes  to  about  180. 

An  evil  here  is  practice  of  sell¬ 
ing  unfinished  films.  A  producer 
launches  his  film,  shoots  a  few 
reels,  “previews”  this  footage  to 
the  distributors  and  secures  ad¬ 
vances  against  sale  of  territorial 
rights.  Those  who  cannot  sell 
pictures  this  way  have  to  retire 
from  the  field. 

Another  weak  point  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  Pakistan  film  industry 
has  been  the  producers'  failure 
to  limit  costs  of  production  with¬ 
in  reasonable  limits,  considering 
the  fact  that  on  account  of  the 
poor  quality  of  the  film  its  exhi¬ 
bition  is  limited  to  the  home  terri¬ 
tory  only  which  is  not  large 
enough  for  a  “third  rate”  picture 
to  recover  negative  costs.  A  Pakis¬ 
tani  film  takes  on  the  average  over 
a  year  to  get  to  the  screen.  This 
time  can  be  considerably  shorten¬ 
ed  if  shooting  schedules  are  prop¬ 
erly  adhered  to — much  money 
would  be  saved  that  way. 

Though  music  plays  a  dominant 
role  in  the  Pakistani  film,  quality 
is  poor.  Story,  however,  is  chief 
weakness,  one  theme  that  finds 
favor  is  the  “eternal  triangle.”  Of 
the  films  made  to  date  50%  pre¬ 
sented  routine  love  stories,  8% 
dealt  with  costume  romantic  ad¬ 
venture,  14%  were  based  on  leg¬ 
ends,  15%  were  plagiarized  version 
of  Indian  and  other  foreign  films. 
Only  two  releases  dealt  with  social 
problems. 


Aussie  Repeat 
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increased  admission  for  quality 
fare.  “80”  is  in' its  second  year  at 
I  the  Paris,  Sydney,  and  “Kwai”  and 
“10  Cs”  ran  for  33  weeks  |n  this 
keyer  at  upped  rates  minus  any 
yell  from  the  payees. 

Product  like  “Witness  for  the 
Prosecution”  (UA),  “Young  Lions” 
(20th)  “Gigi”  (M-G),  “Peyton 
Place”  (20th),  and  “An  Affair  to 
Remember”  (20th)  will  pull  top 
trade  irrespective  of  home  opposi¬ 
tion. 

|  Exit  Busts  &  Brutality  [ 

General  opinion  in  film  circles 
here  remains  that  over-sexy,  war 
and  gangster  pix  generally  vary 
little  at  the  boxoffice. 

It  is  often  stated  here  that  timid 
showmen,  minus  exploitation  know¬ 
how  and  fearful  of  spending  a 
dollar  to  make  two,  are  a  pervasive 
hindrance.  Rod  Gurr,  formerly 
Metro’s  publicity  director,  men¬ 
tions  the  showman  who  was  con¬ 
tent  to  spend  eight  cents .  on  a 
single  poster  for  his  front. 

Norman  B.  Rydge,  chief  of 
Greater  Union  Theatres’  loop,  has 
preached  that  the  industry  via 
specialized  showmanship  and  wal¬ 
lop  product  can  lick  any  other 
outside  opposition.  Rydge  has 
geared  his  circuit  for  a  hard  sell 
in  every  house.  There’ll  be  no 
“eight  cents  showmanship”  with 
Rydge,  with  every  manager  edicted 
to  go  out  and  “sell”  during  1959. 

The  Hoyts’  chain,  .headed  by 
Ernest  Turnbull  .  and  operating 
around  180  cinemas  coast-to-coast, 
is  likewise  dedicated  to  ballyhoo. 
It’s  dumping  some  out-of-date 
fringe  houses  as  a  long-hair  prun¬ 
ing  measure. 

Turnbull  it  was  who  introduced 
Cinerama  here  last  September.  The 
initial  “This  Is  Cinerama”  did  not 
hit  hoped-for  grosses,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  a  high  admission  rate 
(nearly  $3),  plus  limited  perform¬ 
ances.  New  policy  of  three-a-day 
and  lower  admission  should  see 
Cinerama  jell  at  the  1,100-seater 
Plaza,  Sydney.  Turnbull  anticipates 
long  run  with  “South  Pacific” 
(20th)  in  Todd  A-O  at  the  1,300- 
seater  Mayfair,  Sydney. 

Minor,  circuits  such  as  Snider- 
Dean,  operating  principally  in  key 
country  centers,  are  fighting  tele¬ 
vision  in  their  own  way. 

Again  echoing  America,  distrib¬ 
utors  have  had  their  hardest  battle 
with  independent  exhibitors  who 
have  yelled  “bloody  murder”  when 
asked,  for  an  upped  terms  for  big 
releases  even  hinting  they  (ex¬ 
hibitors)  would  contact  their  local 
politician  to  put  a  nix  to  the  so- 
called  American  “octopus”  if 
asked  to  pay  any*  but  flat  rental. 


Still  riding  high  in  popularity, 
also,  were  German  and  French 
films.  Curious  point  is  that 
France’s  features  are  generally 
well  received  in  both  the  French- 
and  German-speaking  part  of 
Switzerland,  whereas  German  prod¬ 
uct,  which  often  proves  mighty  b.o.“ 
in  Zurich,  Basle  and  Berne,  is 
practically  a  washout  in  Gallic- 
minded  Geneva  and  Lausanne  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  French  Switzer¬ 
land.  Such  features  as  Brigitte 
Bardot’s  “Une  Parisienne,”  Rene  j 
Clair’s  “Porte  des  Lilas,”  Jean 
Gabin  meller  “Inspector  Maigret” 
and  espionage  drama  “La  Chatte”  j 
(The  Cat)  all  went  over  excellent-  ] 
ly  all  over  the  federation.  On  the 
other  hand,  Germany’s  “The  Sim¬ 
ple  Girl”  (Caterina  Valente),  “The 
Inn  at  Spessart,”  the  Venice  festi¬ 
val  entry  “Rosemarie,”  “El  Ha¬ 
kim,”  musicals  “Nachts  im  gruenen 
Kakadu”  (Marika  Roekk)  and 
“Uhd  abends  in  die  Scala”  (Va¬ 
lente),  and  sexploitationer  “Made¬ 
leine,  Tel.  13,  62,  11,”  brought  in 
hefty  coin  in  German  zone,  but 
were  not  even  booked  in  the 
French  part. 

] _ 2  Swiss-Made  Pix  f 

Two  features  made  by  Swiss 
were  released  during  the  second 
half  of  1958.  One  of  them,  Prae- 
sens-Film’s  “It  Happened  in  Broad 
Daylight,”  proved  a  b.o.  winner, 
with  25  weeks’  playing  time  in  only 
three  cities;  whereas  the  other, 
Unitas-Film’s  initial  effort,  “Gold¬ 
en  Ox  Inn,”  emerged  only  slightly’ 
above  average. 

All  imports  are  released  in  orig¬ 
inal  version  with  subtitles  in  Ger¬ 
man  Switzerland,  "mostly  French- 
dubbed  in  the  French  part,  and 
in  both  the  original  and/or  Italian- 
dubbed  version  in  the  Tessin.  At¬ 
tempts  at  introducing  German- 
dubbed  U.S.  films  in  the  German- 
language  region  failed  in  most 
cases.  Exceptions  are  alternate 
showings  at  afternoon  (dubbed) 
and  evening  performances  (orig¬ 
inal)  for  some  biggies  such  as 
“Ten  Commandments”  to  cash  in 
on  the  large  patronage  of  elderly 
women  at  afternoon  shows  who 
don’t  speak  English  and  are  ada¬ 
mant  to  reading  subtitles. 

A  big  handicap  in  Switzerland 
is  the  non-admittance  of  young¬ 
sters  under  18  years,  or  in  some 
cities  under  16,  except  specially 
authorized  releases.  Latter  in¬ 
clude,  for  example,  the  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  films  or  particularly  valuable 
or  instructive  pictures  of  the 
“Bridge  on  River.  Kwai”  or  “Al¬ 
bert  Schweitzer”  type.  Otherwise, 
a  lot  of  potential  revenues  go  down 
the  drain  for  probable  teenage- 
trade  appeal  product  like  “Jail- 
house  Rock,”  “April  Love,”  “The 
1  Big  Beat,”  et  al.  ’ 


The  Blockbusters  Year 
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$1,000,000.  Total  U.S.  and  Canadian 
rentals  for  the  78:  $410,690,000. 

In  show  position  is  William 
Goetz’  production  of  “Sayonara,” 
which  starred  Marlon  Brando  and 
won  for  Red  Buttons,  who  played 
straight,  an  Oscar.  This  fetching 
and  skillful  cinematic  translation 
of  the  James  Michener  story  is 
estimated  at  a  wham  $10,500,000 
in  domestic  rentals. 

As  in  past,  the  public  showed  no 
marked  preference  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  story  line.  While  dramatic 
themes  took  win,  place  and  show 
spots,  comedies,  too,  had  their 
place  in  the  monetary  sun.  War¬ 
ners’  “No  Time  for  Sergeants,”  as 
adapted  from  the  Maurice  Evans 
Broadway  production,  scored  a  wal¬ 
loping  $7,250,000  and  cued  WB 
into  an  immediate  followup, 
“Onion  Head,”  also  starring  Andy 
Griffith.  Latter  proved  okay  at 
$2,000,000. 

Once  again  the  Variety  roundup 
shows  that  the  critics  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  not  always  in  agreement. 
The  aforementioned  “Vikings,”  for 
example,  while  drawing  beaucoup 
customers  had  but  few  critical 
raves.  Conversely,  Stanley  Kra¬ 
mer’s  production  of  “Defiant  Ones,” 
costarring  Tony  Curtis  and  Sidney 
Potier,  has  been  named  the  year’s 


best  by  the  New  York  critics.  But 
with  a  gross  of  $2,700,000  it’s  well 
down  on  the  list  of  money  'earners. 
National  Board  of  Review’s  No.  1 
choice  was  WB’s  “Old  Man  and  the 
Sea,”  which  has  played  only  lim- 
itedly  in  the  domestic  market  and 
consequently,  is  not  carried  in  this 
year’s  chart.  . 

Brigitte  Bardot  now  rates  her 
first  mention  in  the  annual  b.o. 
sizeUp  via  three  of  the  many  im¬ 
ports  starring  the  unusually  dimen¬ 
sioned  .  French  actress.  “God 
Created  Woman,”  with  a  gross  of 
$3,000,000,  “La  Parisienne”  with 
$2,000,000  and  “Night  Heaven  Fell” 
with  $1,000,000  reflect  the  impact 
of  Bardot  and  the  extravagant 
press  attention  she  has  been  given. 

Universal  had  a  tough  year  with 
not  a  single  picture  making  the  all- 
time  list  (minimum  rentals  of 
$4,000,000)  and  with  its  two  top 
grossers,  both  expensively  made, 
being  disappointments.  These  were 
“Time  to  Love  and  Time  to  Die” 
and  “Twilight  for  the  Gods,”  each 
estimated  at  a  $1,600,000  grosser. 

Another  newcomer  is  Joseph 
Levine,  of  Boston,  who  has  been 
going  places  with  all-out  exploita¬ 
tion  behind  imported  product.  His 
release  of  “Attila  the  Hun,”  from 
Italy,  brought  a  gross  of  $2,000,000. 


How  To  Behave  In  a  Film  Theatre 

Paris. 

Ado  Kyrou,  known  here  as  an  aggressively  opinionated  young 
film  critic,  has  written  a  book,  “Manuel  For  The  Perfectly  Average 
Spectator”  (Le  Terrain  Vauge,  $4);  in  which  he  .  asserts  that 
Frenchmen  choose  the  films  they  attend  incorrectly,  do  not  know 
how  to  enjoy  them  fully  nor  how  to  use  the  experience  as  an.  en¬ 
richment  of  existence.  He  also  propagandizes  for  the  development 
of  .a  method  or  protest  against  inept  motion  pictures. 

Ampng  this  critic's  points: 

(1)  — Avoid  all  films  which  are  given  special  admission  price  dis¬ 
pensations  for  being  exceptional,  for  this  means  they  are  under¬ 
written  by  the  government,  and  thus  bad,  or  overblown  specta¬ 
cles,  and  thus  worse  than  bad. 

(2)  — The  proper  position  in  a  theatre  is  to  rest  the  nape  of  the 
neck  on  the  seat  backing,  sit  on  the  spine  and  fold  the  knees  snug-, 
ly  against  the  back  of  the  seat  before  one. 

(3)  — French  films  are  to  be  seen  only  whan  there  is  nothing 
better  to  be  seen,  American  films  when  one  does  not  want  to  tire 
oneself,  Italian  pictures  for  a  hearty  laugh,  Russian  films  when 
one  is  properly  relaxed,  Japanese  entries  When  one  has  a  leaning 
towards  ecstatic  feelings,  Mexican  product  when  one  feels  like 
eating  popcorn,  and  British  films  only  when  there  are  no  French 
films  around. 


Box-Score  on  ‘Indie’  Producers 


Hollywood’s  major  .studios,  which  have  been  employing  fewer  staff 
producers  every  year,’  will  enter  1959  with  an  all-time  low  of  only  26. 
While  the  number  of  contract  producers  has  been  tumbling  downhill 
for  the  past  several  years,  the  decline  in  ihe  past  year  alone  is  some 
38%. 

Slicing  of  production  staff,  of  course,  coincides  with  upbeat  inde¬ 
pendent  production  at  the  studios.  The  eight  majors,,  which  at  one  time 
filmed  all  of  their  product  under  their  ovvn  banners,  currently  are 
supported  by  firm  deals  with  a  record  80  indie  production  units. 

Some  studios,  most  notably  20th-Fox,  have  single — and-multiple- 
picture  commitments  with  outside  producers  who  will  film  properties 
on  non-participation  basis,  thus  bolstering  non-indie  output. 

Columbia,  which  last  year  revealed  its  intention  to  move  into  a 
United  Artists  setup,  leads  the  majors  with  28  independent  deals. 
While  it  employed  six  contract  producers  a  year  ago,  it  currently  lists 
only  Michael  Blankfort,  Boris  Kaplan  and  Biyan  Foy. 

Metro  has  deals  with  16  indie  companies  and  employs  four  staff 
producers — Philip  Barry  Jr.,  Milo  Frank,  Edmund  Grainger  and  Al 
Zimbalist — compared  with  five  contract  producers  a  year  ago. 

Paramount,  which  has  11  independent  deals,  has  two  staff  producers 
in  Frank  Freeman  Jr.  and  Henry  Wilcoxon,  while  it  listed  three  last 
year. 

Twentieth-Fox  has  doubled  its  association  with  independent  units, 
from  four  to  eight,  in  the  past  12  months,  ancf  has  cut  its  producing 
staff  from  14  to  8.  It  should  be  noted  that,.  20th’s .  eight  staff  producers 
— Sidney  Boehm,  Charles  Brackett,  Henry  Ephron,  Anthony  Muto, 
Dick  Powell,  Walter  Reisch,  Mark  Robson  and  David  Weisbart,  plus 
producer-production  chief  Buddy  Adler — constitute  the  largest  produ¬ 
cer  roster  among  the  majors. 

Warner  Bros,  had  two  contract  producers  last  year,  has  one — Henry 
Blanke— this  year  and  has  deals  with  six  indies.  Universal  Internation¬ 
al  lists  three  outside  deals  and  three  staff  producers —  Robert  Arthur, 
Ross  Hunter  and  Sy  Gomberg— compared  with  six  contract  producers 
a  year  ago.  Allied  Artists  has  remained  at  three’  staff  producers— 
Scott  R.  Dunlap,  Ben  Schwalb  and  Lester  Sansom  —  and  has  made 
deals  with  seven  indie  companies.  Walt  Disney  Studios  has  three  staff 
producers — James  C.  Pratt,  William  C.  Walsh  and  veepee  William  H. 
Anderson — and  its  Buena  Vista  presently  has  but  one  outside  deal,  that 
being  with  Rowland  V.  Lee. 

Complete  list  of  indie  producers  and/or  companies  having  signed 
with  the  eight  majors  includes: 

Columbia — Sara  Spiegel,  Stanley  Donen,  William  Goetz,  Carl  Fore¬ 
man,  Irving  Allen  and  A.  R.  Broccoli,  Sam  Fuller,  Randolph-Scott  and 
Harry  Joe  Brown,  Raoul  Levy,  Cornel  Wilde,  Roger  Edens,  Otto  Prem¬ 
inger,  Charles  Schriee,  Charles  Schneer,  Richard  Brooks,  George  Sid¬ 
ney,  Fred  Kohlmar,  Sam  Katzman,  Richard  Quine,  Charles  Vidor, 
Norman  Krasna,  Norman  Panama-Melvin  Frank-Danny  Kaye,  Louis 
de  Rochemont,  Philip  Waxman,  DRB  Productions,  Martin  Melcher, 
UPA,  Paddy  Chayefsky  and  Harry  Romm. 

Metro — Joe  Pasternak,  Julian  Blaustein,  Pandro  Berman  and  Law¬ 
rence  Weingarten,  Alfred  Hitchcock,  Arthur  Freed,  Sol  C.  Siegel,  An- 
atole  Litvak,  George  Pal,  Andrew  Stone,  Al  Zugsmith,  Joseph  Fields, 
Anatolte  De  Granwald,  Raymond  Stross,  Harry  Belafonte,  Aaron  Ro¬ 
senberg  and  Mickey  Rooney-Red  Doff. 

Paramount — Cecil  B.  DeMille,  William  perlberg  and  George  Seaton, 
Alfred  Hitchcock,  Martin  Jurow  and  Richard  Shepherd,  Norman  Pana¬ 
ma  and  Melvin  Frank,  Carlo  Ponti  and  Marcello  .Girosi,  Mel  Shavel- 
son  and  Jack  Rose,  Hal  Wallis,  Marlon  Brando,  Jerry  Lewis  and  Sy 
Weintraub. 

Twentieth — Darryl  F.  Zanuck,  Jerry  Wald,  Jack  Cummings,  Mervyn 
LeRoy,  George  Stevens,  Bing  Crosby,  Walter  Wanger  and  Samifel 
Engel. 

Warner  Bros.— Elia  Karan,  Frank  Sinatra,  Milton  Sperling,  Joshua 
Logan,  Fred  Zinnemann  and  Jack  Webb. 


All-Time  Champs  At  B.O. 
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Margie  (20th)  (1946) .  . . . . .  4,100,000 

Mother  Wore  Tights  (20th)  (1947)  . .  4,100!000 

Snake  Pit  (20th)  (1949)  . . . ; .  4,100,000 

Deep  in  My  Heart  (M-G)  (1955) . .  .  4’l00]000 

Cass  Timberlane  (M-G)  (1948)  . . . . ; . . .  4,050,000 

State  Fair  (20th)  (1945)  . . .  4,050  000 

American  in  Paris  (M-G)  (1951)  . . .  4,000,000 

Ben  Hur  (M-G)  (1926)  . . . . .  4,000  000 

Dolly  Sisters  (20th)  (1945)  .  . .  4, 000^000 

Emperor  Waltz  (Par)  (1948)  . . .  .  4,000,000 

Holiday  in  Mexico  (M-G)  (1946) . . . . . .  4,000,000 

Jumping  Jacks  (Par)  (1952)  . . . . .  4,000,000 

Kid  from  Brooklyn  (Goldwyn-RKO)  (1946)  . . .  4,000,000 

Left  Hand  of  God  (20th)  (1955)  . .  4,000,000 

Long,  Long  Trailer  (M-G)  (1954)  . . .  4,000,000 

Love  Is  Splendored  Thing  (20th)  (1955)  } .  4,000,000 

Moon  Is  Blue  (UA)  (1953)  .  4,000,000 

Night  and  Day  (WB)  (1946)  . .  4,000,000 

Reap  the  Wild  Wind  (Par)  (1942) .  .  4,000,000 

Sabrina  (Par)  (1954)  . . .  4,000,000- 

Sands  of  Iwo  Jima  (Rep)  (1950)  .  . .  4,000,000 

Seven  little  Foys  (Par)  (1955)  .  .  4,000,000 

Singing  Fool  (WB)  (1928)  . . .  ...  *  4,000,000 

Smoky  (20th)  (1946)  . . . . .  .....  4,000,000 

Ziegfeld  Follies  (M-G)  (1946)  . . . .  4,000,000 


Fifty*third  fcfi&IETY  Anniversary 


with  the  launching  of  the  most  important  showmanship  effort 
in  Allied  Artists’  history.  The  celebration  lasts  13  weeks,  from 
JANUARY  3  to  APRIL  3  and  we  call  it  THE  MOREY 
GOLDSTEIN  APPRECIATION  SALES  DRIVE.  This  is 
our  showcase  for  a  vital  and  promising  new  season,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  first  of  the  boxoffice  films  which  will  make  1959 
a  blockbuster !  Exhibitors  everywhere  are  cordially  invited 
to  join  in  this  jubilee  of  sales,  showmanship  and  production 
. ..  from  the  company  where  the  plans  are  big,  the  future  as 
bright  as  all  of  us  strive  to  make  it. 
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Fifty-third  J^&RfETY  Anniversary 


January  3,.  1959 


What  Is  A  Literary  Agent? 


A  literary  agent  is  an  author’s  business  represen¬ 
tative.  He  is  responsible  for  all  business  and  many 
other  matters  relative  to  the  writer’s- total  literary 
output. 

An  agent’s  functions  vary  in  emphasis  with  the 
needs  of  each  individual  author. 

The  agent  agrees  to  offer  for  sale  such  manu¬ 
scripts  hs.  he  believes  to  be  publishable. 

He  may  or  may  not  offer  editorial  advice  on  form 
or  content  before  sending  the  material  out 

He  selects  the  markets  which  seem  to  him  best 
suited  for-  the  material;  In  the  event  of  a  sale,  he 
negotiates  the  terms.  He  collects  the  monies  due; 
deducts  his  commission,  and  forwards  the  balance 
to  the  author.  He  then  handles  any  other  rights  in 
the  literary  property  which  are.  reserved  for  the 
author  after  the  initial  sale. 

Since  the  market  for  good  writing  is  world-wide, 
there  are  literary  agents  in  all  principal  publishing 
centers.  American  literary  agents  maintain  working 
relationships  with  agents  abroad,  through  whom 
the  work  of  their  clients  is  offered  in  all  appropriate 
markets.  A  literary  agency  is  therefore  essentially 
a  service  organization  for  the  systematic  marketing 
of  literary  properties  wherever  they  can  be  sold. 

Some  agencies  handle  an  author’s  work  in  all 
fields,  including  publishing,  motion  pictures,  radio 
and  television.  Other  agents,  specializing  in .  literary 
material  only,  work  in  close  association  with  agen¬ 
cies  that  handle  properties  for  theatre,  the  motion 
pictures,  radio  and  television.  On  no  occasion  does 
their  combined  fee  exceed  ten  -per. cent 

The  agent  may  recommend  that  the  author  consult 
a  lawyer  for  advice  an  matters  Relative- to  copyright 
and  taxation  beyond  his  own  sphere  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  hut  he  may  advise  the  author  with¬ 
in  his  capacity.  .a  - 

He  may  be  delegated  by  the  author  to  act  for  him, 
in  his  absence  in  signing  contracts  and  performing 
similar  functions  pertaining  to  his  work. 

An  agent  is  a  shield  between  the  author  and  the 
constant  discouragement  of  rejections.  He  protects 
him  from  the  petty  annoyances  of  requests  for  per- 
mision  to  quote,  for  autographs,  for  advice.  He  takes 
care  of  many  details  which  must  he  promptly  and 
properly  handled. 

Above  all  else,  a  good  agent  is,  in  the  words  of 


one  author,  “someone  to  help  you  fight  the  Indians.” 
The  agent  is,  in  short,  not  only  a  kind  of  literary 
business  manager  but  also  adviser,  encourager  and 
friendly  critic. 

|  What  An  Agent  Cannot  Be  Expected  To  Do  1 

An  agent  is  not  a  miracle  worker.  He  cannot  sell 
an  unsaleable  manuscript— he  can  only  find  the 
best  markets  and  the  best  terms  for  a  saleable  one. 

An  agent  is  not  an  instructor  in  writing.  He  can¬ 
not  afford  the  time  to  give  detailed  critical  help  to 
authors  •whose  work  has  not  reached  a  professional 
level. 

An  agent  is  not  a  rewrite  man.  He  can  direct  an 
author  to  reputable  people  when  he  thinks  the  ma¬ 
terial  warrants  it,  but  lie  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
more  than  minor  editing  of  manuscripts  himself. 

|  _ Standard  Practice  Of  An  Agent _ j 

1.  He  takes  only  10%  commission  on  domestic 
sales  and  no  more  than  20%  on  foreign  sales. 

2.  He  pays  out  the  author’s  share  of  monies  as 
soon  as  possible  after  receipt. 

3.  He  charges  the  author  with  no  expense  in¬ 
curred  by  the  normal  operation  of  his  office, 
such  as  postage  or  local  phone  calls.  He  does 
charge  the  author  for  such  things  as:  copyright 
fees,  manuscript  retyping  fees  incurred  at  the 
author’s  request,  copies  of  books  for  submis¬ 
sion  overseas. 

4.  He  may  charge  a  reading  fee  for  unsolicited 
material  hut  refunds  this  in  the  event  of  his 

-  acceptance  of  the  material. 

5.  He  does  not  advertise. his  services. _ . 

j _ How  To  Find  A  Good  Literary  Agent _ j 

An  agent  should  he  chosen  as  carefully  as  a  doctor 
or  a  lawyer.  Any  of  the  following  will  supply  a  list 
of  reputable  agents: 

1.  The  Authors  Guild  of  America,  6  East  39th 
Street,  New  York. 

2.  Any  nationally  known  book  publisher. 

3.  Any  national  magazine. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  group  of  literary  agents 
organized  the  Society  of  Authors*  Representatives, 
the:address  of  which  is  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
36,  N.Y,  This  is  a  voluntary  group  of  agents  who 
subscribe  to  the  ethical  practices  listed  above. 


British  Film-Makers 
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liance  had  seemed  impracticable. 
It  is  possible  that  the  most  lively 
of  the  forthcoming  debates  will 
centre  round  the  theme  of  co¬ 
production  with  Continental  film 
industries.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  various  co-produe- 
tion  agreements  on  the  Continent 
have  proved  valuable  to  Continen¬ 
tal  producers  and  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  anxious  to  spread  the  ex¬ 
periment  to  Britain. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  but  the  system  should  be 
briefly  summarized.  A  co-produc¬ 
tion  agreement  between  two  coun¬ 
tries  defines  the  conditions  under 
which  special  co-production  con¬ 
tracts  can  he  made.  They  usually 
provide  for  (a)  joint  productions 
for  which  the  contributions  from 
the  two  countries  are  more  or  less 
balanced  on  all  levels,  financial, 
technical  and  artistic,  <h) 
“twinned  films,”  one  of  which  will 
he  mainly  financed  and  made  by 
one  partner  while  the  other  will  be 
mainly  financed  and  made  by  the 
other  partner,  (c)  exceptional  ar¬ 
rangements  for  films  of  special 
quality. 

All  films  made  under  such  co¬ 
production  agreements  are  given 
a  dual  nationality,  so  that  they 
escape-  the  import  quota  restric¬ 
tions  and  enjoy  all  the  subsidy  .and 
screen  quota  benefits  of  both 
countries. 

It  is  usually  arranged  that  cer¬ 
tain  markets  are  reserved  for  each 
partner,  while  in  other  markets 
the  profits  from  overseas  sales  are 
divided  according  to  the  ratio  of 
financial  investment  of  the  part¬ 
ners. 

The  possible  advantages  of  such 
arrangements  are  easy  to  appreci¬ 
ate.  The  task  of  raising  money 
for  the  films  is  shared:  wider 
sources  of  talent  are  tapped:  na¬ 
tional  stars  have  a  greater  chance 
of  acquiring  international  status: 
two  markets'  are  home  markets 
and  two  sets  of  subsidies  are  avail¬ 
able. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin  } 


There  are,  of  course,  many  argu¬ 
ments  which  make  one  hesitate  to 
accept  all  the  claims  made  for 
these  proposals,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  being  that  in  practice  the.pub- 
lic  (and  the  British  public  more 
than  any  other)  may  not  be  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  results  of 
co-productions  which  turn  out  to 
be  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
However,  there  is  sufficient  inter¬ 
est  in  this  country  to  ensure  that 
this  subject  will- ;  be  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  -  and  debated. 

General  developments  on  the 


Continent  -axe  being  watched  very 
carefully  because  of  uncertainties 
over  the  Common  Market  and  the 
possible  growth  of  further- restric¬ 
tions  on  trade  with  countries  out¬ 
side  that  charmed  circle.  There  is 
a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  British  leaders  to  build  up 
good  relations  with  countries 
which  are  our  natural  allies  and 
which  have  good  markets.  The 
development  of  co-productions  may 
well  be  a  practical  method  of 
linking  Ourselves  with  the  industry 
in  Europe. 

This,  of  course,  would  not  be 
possible  under  the  present  Cine¬ 
matograph  Films  Acts  because  it 
would  be  an  essential  part  of  any 
co-production  agreement  that  the 
films  made  under  the  agreement 
would  rank  as  British  films  for  the  j 
purposes  both  of  the  screen  quota 
and  the  British  Film  Production  ] 
Fund.  ,  V  | 

Under  the  Act,  as  it  stands  -at  j 
present,  the  provisions  regarding! 


labor  and  studios  would,  in  most 
cases,  mean  that  the  co-produc¬ 
tions  films  would  have  to  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  foreign  rather  than  Brit¬ 
ish,  The  proposal  which  will  be 
discussed,  therefore,  will  be  some¬ 
thing  along  the  lines  that  the  new 
Act  should  empower  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ’to  enter  into  co-produetion 
agreements,  as  a  result  of  which  a 
limited  number  of  co-production 
films  could  rank  as  British  films 
for  all  purposes.  In  fact,  all  that 
might  be  sought  at  this  stage  is 
something  in  the  way  of  permis¬ 
sive  powers  for  the  Government. 

The  falling  off  in  production  both 
in  Britain  and  in  America  surely 
means  that  the  problem  of  the 
future  will  not  be  the  excessive 
supply  of  films,  but  a  shortage  of 
good  films  to  hold  the  public.  A 
policy  of  co-productions  with  the 
Continent  need  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  Anglo- 
American  co-production.  If  better 
films  en  ~i'ge  and  bring  back  our 
public  to  the  cinemas,  then  pro¬ 
ducers  of  all  nationalities  stand 
to  benefit  from  the  increased  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  industry. 


Soviets  and  Celluloid 
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the  clatter  of  our  Movieolas  as.  Joe  and  I  kept  turning  ,  out  our  Berlin 
newsreels,  which  since  have  become  a  complete  film  diary  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  city  under  political  siege. 

Frustrated  and  enraged  by  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Allied  airlift, 
the  Soviets  were  tightening  their  control  of  all  roads  lea  Ing  into  the 
Western  Sectors  in  order  to  deny  East  Germans  access  to  this  "island 
of  freedom”  smack  in  the  middle  of  the  Russian  Zone. 

And  so  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  my  office  one  day  a  director  I  knew 
who  lived  in  Babelsberg,  the  hnge  Communist  studio  city  just  inside 
the  Soviet  Zone.  Not  only  had  he  managed  to  escape,  along  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  but  he  proudly  added  that  they  had  even  managed 
to  bring  with  them  all  their  cherished  furniture  and  books.  This  Was 
an  unheard  of  move  in  a  police  state  and,  under  my  barrage  of  ques¬ 
tions,  the  director  finally  explained  how  he  managed  it. 

First,  he  had  enlisted  the  help  of  a  studio  tnickdriver  by  promising 
him  the  family’s  butter  ration  for  the  month.  At  2  a.m.  a  few  nights 
later,  the  large  truck  drove  up  to  the  director’s  house  and,  in  absolute 
darkness,  he  and  his  family  carefully  loaded  it  with  their  possessions. 
At  6  ajn.,  just  as  it  wa.s  getting  light,  the  family  departed  for  West 
Berlin  by  S-Bahn;  the  truck  followed  two  hours  later.  Stopped  at  the 
East  Zone-Berlin  boundry  by  the  People’s  Police,  the  truckdriver  an¬ 
nounced.  that  he  was  simply  returning  a  load  of  movie  props.  The  Com¬ 
munist  cops  yanked  open  the,  doors,  examined  the  fine  antique  desk, 
the  grandfather  clock,  and  the  other  heirlooms,  and  agreed  that  the 
party  filmmakers  must  be  shooting  another  expose-  of  bourgeois  deca¬ 
dence  at  Babelsberg.  They  Waved  the  truck  through.  An  hour  later, 
the.  director  was  installing  his  furniture  in  a  heatless  West  Berlin 
apartment,  where  he  soon  gave  the  coldest  yet  happiest  housewarming 
party  I  have  ever  attended. 

By,  that  time  “Ueber  Unds  der  Himmel”  had  ground  to  a  conclusion. 
They  dubbed  almost  all  of  it  to  get  the  roar  of  aircraft  engines  off  the 
soundtrack.  Finally  it  opened  at  a  plush  West  Berlin  theatre  called 
the  Filmhuehne  Wien.  Beforehand  there  was  a  gala  cocktail  party  fea¬ 
turing  Eiercognac,  an  egg-and  brandy  concotion  which  settles  the  mind 
if  not  the  stomach.  Properly  fortified,  we  marched  in  to  see  West  Ber¬ 
lin’s  first  postwar  feature  film,  meine  Herren.  The  program  opened 
with  our  current  newsreel,  showing  Berlin  in  its  monumental  destruc¬ 
tion — the  biggest  if  not  the  best  memorial  to  peace  man  has  yet  de¬ 
vised. 


Screen  Sex  Sans  Subtlety 
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the  anatomical  details  of  our  Jane 
Russells,  Marilyn  Monroes,  Gina 
Lollobrigidas,  Sophia  Lorens,  Brig¬ 
itte  Bardots  and  the  rest  has  to 
stop  on  the  safe  side  of  the  bogey 
of  censorship  and  the  polizei, 
present-day  moviegoers,  for  all 
their  avidity,  must  perforce  be 
satisfied  with  very  little__^xplicit- 
ness,  indeed.  The  most  they  can 
hope  for  is  the  mental  image 
•vouchsafed  them  in  such  “gamey” 
moments  as  Jane  Russell  (in 
“ The  French  Line”)-  suddenly 
flinging  open  her  bathrobe  before 
a  full-length  mirror  and  admiring 
her  nudity  (which,  only  she  sees) 
or  Brigitte  Bardot  doing  the  same 
(in  " And  God  Created  Woman”) 
before  her  lover  (Which  again, 
only  he  sees).  Or  the  dances  per¬ 
formed  by  the  aforesaid  young 
women  in  those  films  which,  would 
be  obvious  in  their  implications  to 
a  Guaharibo  Indian.  As  for  the 
rest,  it’s  all  in  the-  ads  which  prom¬ 
ise,  via  the  hopped-up  rodo¬ 
montades  of' the  press  janissaries, 
paradise  on  earth  to  those  whose 
only  solace  is  the"  hope  of  heaven. 
Somehow,  the  producers  hope  that 
the  aphrodisiacal  tutti-frutti  of  the 
ads  plus  the  picture,  for  all  its 
pictorial  compromises,  will  some¬ 
how  add  up  in  the  audiences’  minds 
as  something  potent,  indeed.  Ex¬ 
cept  fer-  an  occasional  (very  oc¬ 
casional)  line  of  pungent  speech, 
i  there  is' little  Compensation  in  Hie 
I  dialogue,  either  For 'the  most  part, 
as  a  savant  once  said;  speech  was 
given  to  conceal  thought. 

I  To  be  sure,  the  dialogue  of  “Cat 
on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof,”  for  instance, 
can  be  said  tar  be  quite  frank  for 
!  a  movie.  But  the  dialogue  of 
“Trouble  in  Paradise,”  over  20 
years  before,  for  another  instance, 
was  far  franker. .  .without  having 
to  be  shouted  at  the  top  of  the 
players’  voices  to  make  its  points. 
Nor  is  comparing  a  sex-tragedy 
with  a  sex-comedy  irrelevant. 

] _ Sex  As  Tragedy  ■  '  | 


withering  sexual  satire,  "Foolish 
Wives”)  and  swings -his  military 
booted  foot  before  the  admiring 
gaze  of  Miss  Dupont,  as  the 
American  ambassador’s  suscepti¬ 
ble  wife,  he  said  more  with  this 
five-second  close-up  than,  many 
directors  have  said  in  two  hpurs, 
with  all  their  desperate  attempts 
at  explicitness  iq  %  sex.  “By  in¬ 
direction  find  direction  out,”  as 
polonius  said.  When  Adolphe 
Menjou  (in  Chaplin’s  “A  Woman 
of-  Paris”)  walked  into  Edna 
Purviance's  boudoir  while  she  was 
dressing,  opened  a  drawer  of  her 
dresser  to  take  out  a  handkerchief, 
and  we  noticed  some  men’s  collars 
in  the  drawer,  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  who  were  not  mar¬ 
ried,  was  immediately  estabr 
lished.  These  classic  examples  of 
cinematic  metaphors  have  no 
counterpart  today  just  as  the  com¬ 
edy  of  manners,  itself,  has  no 
counterpart. 

To  sum  UP'  explicitness  in  sex 
on  the  screen  makes  voyeurs  of  the 
spectators  and  baits  them  with 
promises  it .  cannot  deliver.  The 
farthest  such  sex  expression  can 
go  its  pathetically  little  compared 
to  the  real  thing.  The  solution  is 
implicitness,  to  reveal  to  a  new 
generation  of  filmgoers  what  the 
preceding  generation  knew  and  de¬ 
lighted  in,  namely,  the  eloquence 
of  film  language  used  to  the  degree 
of  its  greatest  expressiveness.  A 
great  reservoir  of  eroticism  has 
-been  dammed  up  on  the  screen, 
that  could  irrigate  the  arid  wastes 
Inf  present-day  movie  making.  The 
current  “tugs  of  war”  between  the 
film  makers’  struggles  with  their 
[  consciences  both  to  show  and  yet 
not  show  manifestations  of  “dat  ol’ 
debbil,”  sex,  -  have  resulted  in 
timorous,  lack-lustre  works. 


‘Oommon  Market’ 


The  fact  is  that  present  film 
makers  have  largely  made  of  sex 
a  tragedy  whereas  it  was  regarded 
by  their  predecessors,  who  evolved^ 
the  first  authentic  film  language, 
chiefly  as  the  stuff  of  comedy. 
These  pioneers  realized  intuitively 
the  limitations  of  the  screen  and 
achieved  the  maximum  of  subtlety 
within  these  limitations.  Today’s 
film  makers  pretend  that  those 
limitations  no  longer  exist  when,  in 
fact — because  of  the  increasing 
pressures  brought  to  bear  on  them 
by  reformers,  professional  and 
otherwise,  religious  zealots,  and 
censors,  legal  and  extra-legal,  of 
every  kind  (not  to  mention  the 
American  film  industry's  own  self- 
l  regulatory  code,  enforced  on  it  to 
reduce  outside  pressure  to  a  mini¬ 
mum— they  exist  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  ever  before.  Secretly 
they  know  only  too  well  that  these 
limitations  exist,  hqwever,  and  this 
makes  them  angry  and  when  you’re 
angry  you  get  “mad”  at  sex,  you 
don’t  have  fun  with  it.  Or  when  you 
try,  it  more  often  than  not  doesn’t 
come  off,  somehow — as  in  such  flat 
attempts  at  erotic  didoes  in 
“Indiscreet,”  “The  Reluctant 
Debutante”  and  “Bell,  Book  and 
Candle.”  In  the  latter,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Kim  Novak  (who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  sorceress)  is  posed 
with  a  Siamese  cat  covering  her 
face  up  to  her  eyes.  Both  cat  and 
sorceress  blink  meaningfully  at  the 
I  eamera  but  the  cat  is  only  too : 
plainly  bored  and  annoyed  with 
the  proceedings  and,  as  a  result, 
there  is  no  witchery  in  this  juxta- 
;  position.  But  when  Josef  von 
Sternberg  once  similarly  posed 
Dietrich  with  black  Persian  cat 
i  (over  a  quarter  century  ago,  in 
I  “Dishonored”),  the  effect  was  the 
purest  magic  and  unforgettable. 
Why?  You  need  an  attitude  and 
you  need  to  know  what  you  are  de- 
|ing  or,  you  won’t  communicate  it 
And,  of  course,  yon  must  know 
how  to  control  your  material- 
even  if  it’s  only  a  cat. 

[  Boots  Over  Message  | 

When  Pauline  Frederick  daw¬ 
dles  with  Lew  Cody’s  necktie  (in 
“Three  Women”)  and  finally  pulls 
it  out  of  his  vest,  Lubitsch  gives  us 
an  example  of  Freudian  “slip  ac¬ 
tion”  that  makes  for  a  cinematic 
metaphor  of  audacious  sexuality, 
such  as  never  would  be  even 
thought  pf  let  alone  dared,  today. 
When;  /■Sjfrbh'ejm  as  Count  Karam¬ 
zin  sits’  with  legs  crossed  in  his 
dazzling  white  uniform  .on  the  ter¬ 
race  of  the  Hotel  de  Paris  (in  that 


■bhm  Continued  from  page  3 
were  “Volare,”  called  “Bambino” 
in  Germany  and  “Ficcolissima 
Berenata.” 

Elvis  Presley  and  Bill  Haley, 
sparked  by  the  arrival  of  both  in 
Germany — one  to  be  a  soldier,  and 
Haley  to  be  met  by  rioting  fans  at 
every  concert  hall  where  he  per¬ 
formed  in  Germany— were  at  the 
top  of  the  American  import  lists, 
with  Louis  Prima’s  “Buona  Sera” 
also  a  heavy  favorite.  Newer  stars 
here  are  Perez  Prado,  with  “Pa¬ 
tricia,”  and  Billy  Vaughn,  whose 
sax  arrangements  are  probably  the 
most  widely  copied  by  local  or¬ 
chestras... 

Billy  Vaughn’s  “Sail  Along  Sil¬ 
very  Moon”  has  just  passed  the 
million  mark  in  Germany,  and  his 
“La  Paloma”  is  doing  well,  too. 

With  their  translations  of  for¬ 
eign  songs  and  with  some  of  their 
own  numbers,  the  leading  German 
singers  —  Freddy  Quinn,  Peter 
Kraus  and  Paul  Kuhn  - —  have 
gained  more  fame.  And  even  lead¬ 
ing  German  film  star-singer  Vico 
Torriani  has  made  the  switch 
from  “sweet”  to  “hot”  in  his  styl¬ 
ings. 

“Teenager  Conny,”  as  she’s 
known,  is  tops  in  pops  in  Germany 
today,  because  she  can  belt  ’em 
out  with  a  red-hot  bluesy  style 
amazing  in  one  so  young.  Conny 
Froboees,,  the  15-year-old  Berlin 
schoolgirl,  has  just  made  her  first 
film,  called,  amusingly,  “When 
Conny  With  Peter  .  .  .”  featuring 
just  toe  first  names  of  the  top  rec¬ 
ord  stars,  she  and  Peter  Krauss. 
Constantin  has  the  German  rights, 
and  it’s  deemed  such  a  success  that 
she’s  signed  for  a  series.  Film,  in- 
cidently,  is  subtitled  “Germany’s 
First  Teenage  Musical,”  in  a  big 
bid  for  the  teen  trade. 

With  50,000  jukeboxes  in  Ger¬ 
many  today,  toe  records  get  a  big 
added  push  in  this  direction.  Ra¬ 
dio  Luxembourg,  which  heavily  ac¬ 
cents  the  pop  German  platters, 
claims  a  listening  audience  of  over 
5,000,000  West  Germans.  And  the 
record  business  in  Germany  last 
year  did  around  $90,000,000  for  it¬ 
self. 

Estimates  are  that  most  of  the 
filmgoers  and  most  of  the  record- 
buyers  in  Germany  are  in  their 
teens — and  the  new  accent  in  Ger¬ 
many.  is  on  international  rock  ’n’ 
.roll  and  red-hot  tstuff,  performed 
for  the  teens,  by  the  teens. 
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The  Golden  Pout  of  Brigitte  Bardot 

[Queen  of  Export  Sexe  Frtmcaise ] 


Paris. 

The  annals  of  1958  must  be  writ  large  with  two 
initials — B.  B. — which  as  pronounced  in  French 
are  “baby”  and  at  the  American  paywirdow  “Big 
Boxoffice.” 

Now  24,  Mile.  Brigitte  Bardot  is  one  of  France’s 
most  notable  export  commodities.  A .  line  in  the; 
Oct.  29  issue  of  Variety  deadpanned,  “Only  one 
Bardot  film  opened  this  meek,”  in  reference  to  the 
rush-to-market  of  any  release  in  which  she  ever 
appeared,  no  matter  how  fleetingly. 

Again  she  was  the  “sex-kitien”  who  was  raising 
havoc  with  the  "art”  side  of  the  foreign  film  market 
in  the  States,  as  also  detailed  in  this  journal*  again 
in  October.  Because  of  the  repercussions  of  her 
success,  sex  and  only  sex  was  in  the  minds  of 
Europe’s1  producers  and  America’s  distributors  of 
European  product. 

’  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  .  1958  was  the 
Year  of  Bardot.  They  wogld  have  gjvcn  her  ihe 
roulette  tables  at  Las  Vegas  if  she  would  consent  to 
appear  there.  The  television  networks  dreamed  of 
a  spectacular  starring  B.  B.  and  shooting  the  bank¬ 
roll.  '  ' 

Raoul  Levy,  her  present  entrepreneur,  is  keeping 
her  in  Europe  feeling  that  Americans  would  over- 
exploit  her  and  thus  perhaps  shorten  her  staying 
powers  on  the  screen.  Meantime  in  .France  she 
commands  $150,000  a  picture;  and  up;  ’  None  of  the  -J 
boxoffice  giants  of  the  French  screen,  such  as 
Fcrnandel,  Jean  Cabin  and  Eddie  Constantine  rate 
the  same  payoff. 

j _ The  Golden  Pout _  [ 

Only  seven  years  ago  she  was  toiling  away  at  her 
technique  in  a  ballet  scbooL  Early  bit  parts  dis¬ 
play  a  pleasant,  pouting  little  giri.  {The  pout  was 
the  important  vakte). 

She  made  an  appearance  in  a  Warner  film  made 
ih  Italy”  "Helen  bf  Troy,”  •  in  1954.  She  remained 
hopelessly  French  in  thte.  A  Warner  scout  saw 
something  but  finally  dropped  her  option  though 
Miss' Bardot  was  quite  proficient  in  English. 

At  ,  the  age  of  16  she  had  married  Roger  Vadim, 
a  journalist  and  scenarist  with  a  yen  to  direct  films. 
While  waiting  for  him  to  do  so  she  began,  to  hit  the 
public  fancy  in  such  films  as  “La  Lumiere  D’En 
Face  (The  Light  Across  the  Way ) ,  “Les  Grandes 
Manoeuvres,”  the  English  film  “Doctor  at  Sea,”  and 
by  the  time  she  made  “Cette  Sacree  Gamine”  (That 
Darned  Kid)  she  was  on  her  way  up. 

Then  followed  "La  Mariee  Est  Trop  Belle”  (The 


Bride  Is  Too  Lovely),  “En  Effeuillant  La  Marguer¬ 
ite”  (While  Plucking  the  Daisy)  and  finally  her 
first  film  with  her  -husband  “Et  Dieu  Crea  La 
Femme”  (And  God  Created  Woman).  The  latter 
as  is  well  known,  was  the  pay  dirt. 

But  it  was  in  “La  Lumiere”  that  her  sway  over 
audiences  was  first  recognized.  She  was  a  fairly 
moral  young  lady  in  love  with  a  burly  truckdriver. 
But  an  accident  made  her  future  husband  a  man 
with  a  dangerous  mental  disorder,  and  his  doctor 
ordered  "him  to  stay  from  you-know-what-sport. 
But  her  love  for  him  led  to  a  marriage  which  re¬ 
mained  unconsummated.  Then  her  lust  was 
aroused  by  a  handsome  mechanic! 

As  happens  with  unknowns  who  burst  the  bar¬ 
rier  and  become  world  famous  Ihere  are  grumbles 
from  newspapermen  who  claim  to  have  been  kind  in 
publicity  and  how  receive  small  return.  But  it* 
hasn’t  mattered.  The  American  press  took  lip 
where  the  French  left  off. 

After  “Et  Dieu”  the  sex-kuten  was  enamoured  of 
her  lead,  Jean-Louis  Trintignant.and  estranged  from 
Vadim.  At  the  moment  she  is  engaged  to  Sacha 
Distel,  a  nephew  of  Ray  Ventura. 

Time  has  made  B.  B.  a  symbol  not  alone  to  the 
’youth  of  France — she  is  to  acting  what  Francoise 
Sagan  is  to  literature— the  kid'  that  overcomes  all 
adult  obstacles.  In  Germany,  Italy,  Sandinavia 
the  Bardot  message  comes  in  strong. 

Mile.  Bardot  enjoys  making  films  in  Italy,  where 
the  studios  are  even  less  punctual  than  France  but 
she  found  the  British  too  “responsible”  about  time. 
Their  silent  rebuke  saddened  her  when  she  was, 
as  she  often  was,  tardy.  She  has  ducked  Holly¬ 
wood  and  may  continue  to  do  so.  he  admires  Mari¬ 
lyn.  Miller  and  has  a  partiality  for  the  late  James. 
Dean  and  the  rampant  Marlon  Brando. 

.  Friends  report  £.  B.  is  aghast  at  the  "por¬ 
nography”  labols  pinned  on  her  by  moralists  in 
America. 

Personally  the  lass  is  modern,  unpredictable, 
slightly  anti-social,  and  the  victim  of  the  men  in 
her  life  whom  she-  finally  wins  by  her  innate 
domesticity  and  playing  of  the  true  female  com¬ 
panion  to  her  mate.  Take  it  literally  or  not  she 
has  gone  on  record  as  saying  that  she  would  gladly 
sacrifice  her  career  for  her  private  life.  She  comes 
from  a  well-to-do  industrial  family  and  has  a  good 
educational  background. 
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Chaigin'  British  ShowBiz 
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irig,-  either  at  the  Casino,  ,:'ar-  the 
Palladium. 

More  than  anything  else,  tv  has 
transformed  -  the  entertainment, 
scene.  Again,  as  seen  through,  the 
pages  of  ’  a*  Vaxeety  engagement 
hook:  in  1&8  rarely  more  than  one 
or  two  telecasts  -amonth  were  con¬ 
s' dered  suitable  for  review.  To¬ 
day,  the  average  is  eight  to  10  a 
week  and  that  number  will  grow, 
when  the  third  channel  eventually.; 
comes  along. 

TV  has  become  the  dominating 
factor  in  show  business  high  fi¬ 
nance:  exhibitors,  producers  an fl 
distributors  are  all  in  the'  act  and 
the  enormous  profits  being  earnea 
are  being  widely  invested -to  ex¬ 
tend  the  holdings  on  Various. show 
business  facets'  Although' the  BBC 
is  fay  no  mehns  &  poor  relation  in 
the  tv  scene,  its  revenue  comes  ex¬ 
clusively  from  license  fees.,  ind  .lr 
is  unable  to  share  in  the 'advertis¬ 
ing  boom  which  has  brought  such 
prosperity  in  such  a  short  time  to 
the  commercial  operators. 

Surprisingly,  when  one  looks 
hack,  194&  turned  out  to  be  one- of 
the  black  years  for  the  British  film 
industry.  Surprising,  because  tba' 
was  one  of  the  peak  periods.  Ad¬ 
missions  in  those  days  were  double 
the  current  level.  But  everything 
seemed  to  go  wrong  at  once.  There 
was  hitter  Anglo-American  friction, 
which  began  with  the  introduction 
of  the  notorious  Dalton  ad  valorem 
duty.  Hollywood  pulled  out  of  the 
British  market  and  the  British  in¬ 
dustry,  faced  with  wide  gaps  in  its 
programming  schedules,  strained 
and  extended  its  resources  to  keep 
the  theatres  open. 

At  the  same  time  came  the  1948 
Films  Act,-  with  its  45%  quota  for 
British,  films.  Hollywood  retaliated 
once  more  by  introducing  the 
“unit”  plan,  which  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  a  Yank  feature  to  play 
second  fiddle  to  a  British  film.  All 
these  events  resulted  in  a  major 
crisis  that  sparked  the  route  to¬ 
wards  the  closure  of  studios  and  to 
heavy  losses  in  production. 

Today  it  is-  recognized  that  the 
market  has  contracted.  There  are 
fewer  theatres  to  cope  with  the 
shrinking  audiences.  How  this  will 
eventually .  affect  .the;  yoitgnp.  of 


production  remains  to  be. seen, r  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  1948 
level  of  output  will  ever  again  be 
equalled. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  not  unusual 
to  find  four  or  five  new -British 
61ms  in  a  week  which  had  to  be  re¬ 
viewed  from  London.  Today  one 
or  two  a  week  is  a  moderate  aver¬ 
age  and  there  are  frequent  blank 
weeks  during  the  year. 


j _  Niteries  _ 

In  1943  cabaret  was  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  .return  as  a  part  of  Lon¬ 
don’s  night  life.  Not  more  than  one 
or  two  .cafes  or  hotels  featured  a 
late  night  entertainment.  But  once 
•  it  restarted  it  spread  quickly  and 
during  the  lush  years,  when  con-, 
stuner  goods  were  vat.  a  premium 
and  earnings  were  high,,  there1'  wak 
a  Wert  End  cafe-^boom.  . . .  .. v 

The  scene  has  Changed-,  beyond 
recognition.  Remember  such  places 
as  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  the  Crystal 
Room,  Ciro’s  Club,  Carousel?  All 
these  except  the  former,  have  gone 
dark,  and  even  the  Cafe  de  Paris 
has  lost  all  its  glory.  It  was  once, 
as  the  Palladium  was  for  vaude¬ 
ville,  the  flagship  for  cabaret  Noel 
Coward,  Marlene  Dietrich,  Eartha 
Kitt,  Jack  Buchanan,  Hermione 
Gingold,  Beatrice  Lillie  and  Kay 
Thompson  were  among  the  many 
stars  who  played  there.  Today  it  is 
a  pop  priced  dance  hall.  Ciro’s, 
widen  was  one  of  the  more  elegant 
London  night  spots,  has  been 
pulled  down  and  the  others  just 
faded  away. 

In  1950  and  during  the  ensuing 
years,  covering  the  West  End  night 
scene  for  Variety  invariably  in¬ 
volved  a  minimum  of  four  assign¬ 
ments  a  week.  Today,  it  rarely 
reaches  that  number  in  a  month. 
The  regulars  are  still  operating, 
among  them  such  spots  -as  the 
Colony  restaurant,  the  Savoy  and 
Dorchester  Hotels,  late  night  spots 
like  the  Stork  Room  and  Church¬ 
ills,  etc.  The  Pigalie  inaugurated 
an  unusual  policy,  for  London  oi 
an  annual  change  of  program;  more 
recently,  the  Hippodrome  entered 
the  West  End  scene  as  the  first 
theatre-restaurant  since  the  pre¬ 
war  London  Casino  era.  Here,  too, 
the  bilHwith  possibly  minor  modi-; 


fications)  is  expected  to  run  a  full 
12  months. 

‘While  there  is  still  a  consistent 
amount  of  night  life  activity,  there 
no  longer  appears  to  be  one  par-, 
ticnlar  spot  -which  is  able  and 'pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  for  high  priced  in¬ 
ternational  stars.  That  field  was 
held  almost  exclusively  by  the 
Cafe  de  Paris,  but  every  now  and 
then  the  territory  was  invaded  by 
the  Savoy.  Not  since  Lena  Horne 
played  the  hotel  some  two  years 
-ago  has  that  famed  hostelry  fea¬ 
tured  a  world  renowned  headliner. 
And  London  is  all  the  poorer  for 
that 

Of  all  aspects  of  show  business 
the  legit  situation  has  changed 
least  of  all.  Admittedly  a  few  thea¬ 
tres  have  gone  dark,  hut  there  are 
still  about  40  in  operation  through¬ 
out  the  West  End  of  London. 
The  growing  interchange  between 
Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  Broadway 
has  been  a  stimulant;  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  decision  to  abolish7  the 
admission  tax  'on  the  live  theatre 
was  one  of  the  more  welcome  de- 
velopments  during  the  past  decade. 


‘Cliche  Hall  of  Fame’  j 
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show  raving  about  the  new  star, 
you  see  the  husband — unkempt, 
Unshaved,  standing  shivering  in 
the  shadows — and  the  wife’s  new 
boy  friend  hands  our  hero  a  quar¬ 
ter  for  coffee  and  doughnuts  as 
he  brushes  by  him  loaded  with 
oceans  of  orchids  for  the  New 
Star.) 

5.  The  Detective  Picture:  The 
wife  of  the  detective  who  tries  to 
solve  the  murder  independently  of 
hubby,  and  who  always .  uncon¬ 
sciously  uncovers  the  finqT  clue. 

6.  The  South  Sea  Epic:  The' 
pretty  Polynesian  girl  who  tells 
the  hero,  “Me  Lala  Paloo.  Me 
like  you. :  Me. stay  and  keep  house 
for  you  except  not  in  Boston  where 
me  is  censored.” 

7.  The  Mystery,  The  scene  opens 
showing  a  storm-tossed  night  lit 
only  by  occasional  angry  flashes 
of  lightning.  We  show  att'  house, 
many  gabled  of  ancient  architec¬ 
ture.  A  light  gleams  through  one 
window  like  a  beacon  in  the  other¬ 
wise  blacked-out  building.  We 
see  the  interior  of  the  room  where., 


‘Bottle  lt?  Prescription 

— Continued  from  page  13  - 

might,  cause  some  mild  interest  on  the  part  of  Hollywood  producers. 
But  an  actual  sale  would  only  be  made  after  an  actual  translation  is 
ready — usually  to  the  form  of  an.  American  publication. 

The  saihe  is  true  for  stage  plays.  A  smash  Pai'.'sian  hit  is  optioned 
by  a  leading  Broadway  producer  and  penetrates  the  subconscious  soul 
of  a  Hollywood  producer  only  if— and  when— the  Broadway  impresario 
announces  that  he  bought  the  play  and  will  produce  it  with  a  top  di¬ 
rector  end  firstrate  cast;  or,  rather,  if  and  when  the  play  reaches  its 
200th  performance  on  Broadway.  Such,  as  an  example,  was  the  case  of 
“Bonjour  Tristesse,”  a  runaway  bestseller  in  France  with  sensational 
writeups  worldwide,  including  the.  American  press,  where  offers  poured 
in  only  after  the  American  book  Version  was  available.  And  this  was 
the  case  with  Duerrennjattis-  “Th6  ViSit.”  This  play  had  been  success¬ 
fully  produced  in  over  60  theatres  in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  France,  etc.  before -it  reached  New  York  via  London  where 
it  had  been  performed  in  an  English  translation.  Hollywood  producers 
were  totally  oblivious  to  it  until7  the  play  became  an  established  hit 
on  Broadwayl 


| _ - _ ■ _ A  Second  Difference 


] 


The  second  story  market  development  is  that  whereas  10  years  ago, 
Broadway  and  Hollywood  producers  and  the  New  York  publishers 
bought  all  kinds  of  material  from  Europe — such  as  lightweight  come- 
.dies,- V&#mese  Operettas,,  books  and  stories  with  an  outstandingly  orig¬ 
inal  basic  idea— such  material  is.  now  completely!  dead  for  American 
consumption.  If  Ferenc  Molnar,  Alfred  Savqir  or  Frariz  Lehar  were 
alive  today,  they  would  not  be  able  to  sell  their  material  to  a  third- 
rate  Hollywood  producer  for  $500.  Only  books  ahd.  plays  of  high  lit¬ 
erary  merit  sell  welL  Snobbishness  and  certain  literary  fads  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with.  this.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  the 
phoney.  There  are  some  younger  producers  who,  a  few  years  ago,  could 
not  tell  a  Picasso  from  a  Braque  and  who  thought  that  Renoir  was  a 
French  version  of  the  Volkswagen.  Having  become  experts  on  Buffet, 
they  also  discovered  Sartre,  Camus,  Becket  and  Ionesco: 

The  same  is  naturally  true  for  European  producers.  In  France,  Ger¬ 
many  or  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  nothing  is  easier  to  sell  than 
a  dramatized  Faulkner  or.  Thomas  Wolfe,  and  nothing  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  to  get  productions  of  a  good  solid  play  by  S.  N.’  Behrman  or 
Sam  Taylor.  A  state-subventioned  manager  of  a  German  theatre  would 
much  rather  flop  with  a  new  Camus  or  Dtterrenmatt  or  Osborn  than 
score  a  boxoffice  hit  with  a  new  Deval  or  Rattigan.  The  manager  does 
not  depend  on  his  boxoffice — he  is  paid  by  the  State. 

The  biggest  money-earners  all-over  the  world  are  undoubtedly  the 
authors  of  highest  literary  recognition.  On  top  of  the  list  are  Tennes¬ 
see  Williams,  Arthur  Miller,  Graham  Greene,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Anouilh, 
Sartre  and  Camus.  The  biggest  sellers  on  the  French  book  market  are 
still  Hemingway,  Faulkner  and  Irwin  Shaw.  Among  the  strongest,  long 
lasting  hits  of  the  Paris  theatre  are:  “The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank,”  ‘The 
Caine  Mutiny  Court  Trial,”  “View  From  The  Bridge,”  plus  Ustinov’s, 
“The  Love  of  Four  Colonels”  and  Osborn’s  “Look  Back  In  Anger.”  The 
list  of  no-successes  is  long  and  it  is  not  restricted  to  such  delightful 
plays  as  ‘Teahouse  Of  The  August  Moon”  and  “Visit  To  A  Small 
Planet.”. 

American  producers  are  buying  about  the  same  number  of  European 
plays  as  Continental  producers  who  are  buying  American  plays.  The 
difference  is  simply  that  European  producers  do  produce  the  plays 
they  buy  and  Broadway  producers  do  not.  By  the  eternal  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  an  option  on  a  French  play  for 
Broadway  than  it  is  to  buy  a  Broadway  hit  for  France.  On  the  average, 
against  a  payment  of  $1,000,  95%.  of  all  Continental  hit  plays  can  be 
optioned  for  a  year  for  Broadway,  whereas  the  guarantee  payment 
asked  for  an  American  hit  for' France  runs  between  $1,500  and  $3,000. 
It'  is'  also  cheaper  to  produce  a  play  in  Paris  than  in  New  York.  Even 
most  ambitious,  production  here  to  Paris  is  not  budgeted  over  $25,- 
IX/u.The  French,  being  frugal  and  economically  minded  people,  do  not 
Invest  in  an  option  unless  they  are  sure  to  produce  the  play.  We  Amer¬ 
icans,  being  gamblers,  think  nothing  pf  optioning  10  Continental  hits 
at  ,$10,000  for  .10  options  without  producing  one  single,  play. 

j-  *  IafaadBagepfean- Exchanges  .  ~j 


Natarally.the  international  exchange  of  literary  goodies  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  dealings,  between  the  States  and  the  Europeans^  Other  opera¬ 
tions  are  often  standard,  conservative  and  time-honore^  such  as:  Ev¬ 
ery  French  play  is  bought  48  hours  after' its  opening  for  Italy  and 
Spain  where,  inevitably,  it  repeats  its  Parisian  suceess.  Every  French 
farce  is  bought  for  London  where  it  runs  a  year  longer  than  it  did  in 
Paris.  Every  Viennese  comedy  hit  is  bought  by  a  German  producer 
’who  flops  with  it  completely.  All  American  musical  pictures  are  total 
failures  on  the  Continent — the  only  possible  exception  in  the  last  10 
years  was  “The  King,  And  I.”  All  Franco-German  co-productions  lose 
money.  German  pictures  imported  to  France  which  star  Romy  Schnei¬ 
der  often  make  more  money  than  French  pictures  imported  to  Ger¬ 
many  starring.  Brigitte  Bardot.  The  French  do  produce  each  year  a 
certain  number  of  pictures  in  which7  neither  Brigitte  Bardot  nor  Curd 
Jurgens  appear.  All  Italian  theatrical  plays  are  flops  in  Spain  and  no¬ 
body  produces,  Spanish' plays  in  Italy.  AH  theatres  east,  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  now  permitted  to  produce  American  and  French  plays  but 
with  certain  minimal  qualifications  such  as;*  Conditions  west  of  the 
Danube  must  be  described  £s  desperate;  rich  men  are  villains  and  ill¬ 
smelling,  and  Wall  Street  is  the  seat  of  the  world  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  Rumanians.-  Dutch  plays  are  running  successfully  in  Holland, 
and  Portuguese  plays  in  Portugal. 

.  bf  the  above  has  created  the  feeling  in  the  reader  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  market  for  the  exchange  of  theatrical  and  film  properties  is  com¬ 
plicated;  muddled  and  chaotic,  he  is  right. 


all  the  living  heirs  of  the  late 
Louisa  Littman  sit  around  anxious¬ 
ly  waiting  for  the  lawyer  to  read 
her  will.  The  lawyer  will  not  be 
hurried.  He  glances  at  the.  wall 
clock.  When  it  shows  precisely 
12  midnight  he  gets  ready  to  read 
the  will  preceding  this  with  the 
statement,  “As  you  all  know,  your , 
late  aunt  was  a  very  peculiar! 
woman.” 

8.  The  Jangle  Picture.  This  is 
the  one  where  the  gorilla  runs 
off  with  the  heroine.  -  (Can’t  we 
ever  have  a  picture  where  a  lady 
gorilla  runs  off  with  the  leading 
man — or  at  least  one  that’s  slightly 
queer.) 

9.  The  “Career”  Picture:  The 
kid,  who  studied  hard  all  her  life 
to  come  to  New  York  and  captivate 
the  big  city,  falls  from  the  98th 
floor  of  the  Empire  State  Bldg. 
She  is  examined  by  a  team  „of 
specialists  who  take  two  hoursto 
make  the  startling  diagnosis,  “Hen¬ 
rietta  may  never  dance  again.” 

•  The  .Domestic  SituatipnCom- 


edy.  Now  the  husband  is  bringing 
his-  boss  home,  for  dinner  because 
the  boss  lovesl  roast  duck  and  he 
thinks  his  wife  is  making  roast 
duck  but  he  doesn’t  know  that  his 
wife  has  gone  on  a  diet  and  in¬ 
stead  of  roast  duck  she  is  pre¬ 
paring  gruel  and  parsley  and  what 
neither  of  them  knows  is:that  the 
boss  is  allergic  to  gruel  and  parsley 
too,  and  he  has  told  his  wife  he’s 
going  to  Chicago  on  business  be¬ 
cause  his  wife  would  divorce  him 
if  he  had  roast  duck  because  her 
psychiatrist  says  that  roast  duck' 
represents  either  a  mother  fixation 
or  a  phallic  symbol,  but  the  hero’s 
wife  has  unknowingly  invited  the 
boss’  wife  to  dinner  because  she 
thought  the  boss  Was  really  going 
to  Chicago  too  and  doesn’t  know 
he’s  really  coming  to  dinner,  and 
she  couldn’t  tell  her  dusband  about 
.it  because  his  line  was  always  busy 
because  he  was  always  trying  to 
phone  her  to  tell  her  about  the 
boss  coming  to  dinner  but  natur¬ 
ally  her  line  was  always  busy  try- 
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A  Great  Motion  Picture 
Hailed  As  One 
Never-To-Be  Forgotten! 


1 
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★  ★  ★  ★ 


'‘NEVER  TO  BE  FORGOTTEN! 

One  of  the  best  dramatic  films  of 


our  time!” 


—KATE  CAMERON ,  NEWS 


"TREMENDOUS  SUSPENSE! 


EXCELLENT.  EVERYONE 
SHOULD  SEE  THIS  PICTURE!” 

-ARCHER  WINSTEN,  POST 
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"TENSE!  EXCITING! 


As  fine  and  convincing  as  anyone 
could  wish.  Remarkable  picture. 
Brilliant  and  moving!” 

—BOSLEY  CROWTHER,  TIMES 


"UNFORGETTABLE! 


An  outstanding  movie !.. .  realistic, 
overwhelming!” 

-ALTON  COOK,  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  SUN 


•  l  !*•  J 


Stunning  motion  picture.  Mighty 
and  memorable!  It  has  the  visual 
impact  of  lightning  and  the  roar 
of  thunder  at  sea!” 

-JUSTIN  GILBERT,  MIRROR 


"LAST  WORD  IN  REALISM! 


A  TERRIFIC  RECREATION  OF  A 
DARK,  MEMORABLE  NIGHT!” 

-NEWSWEEK  MAGAZINE 


The  overwhelming  effect  of  the  picture  is 
a  sense  of  ultimate  human  dignity.  The 
acting  is  of  a  high  order,  so  generally  high, 
that  truth  as  well  as  space  forbids  picking 
out  a  few  from  among  the  many)” 

-PAUL  V.  BECK  LEY,  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


One  of  the  memorable  pictures  of 
our  time... undoubtedly  the  peak 
drama  of  shipwreck  ever  pre¬ 
sented  in  motion  pictures!” 

—CUE  MAGAZINE 


SELECTED  BY  NEWSWEEK  MAGAZINE  AS  ONE  OF  THE  TEN  BEST  FILMS  OF  THE  YEAR I 


A  NIGHT  TO  REMEMBER 


A  RANK  ORGANIZATION  PRESENTATION 
starring 


KENNETH  MORE 


From  the  book  by  WALTER  LORD  •  Produced  by  WILLIAM  MACQUITTY  •  Directed  by  ROY  BAKER 


Released  by  Rank  Film  Distributors  of  America ,  Inc. 
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dians’  comeback — Gleason,  Berle, 
et  al. — were  outgunned  by  the  west¬ 
erns;  of  the  top  five  Nielsens  this 
fall,  four  were  oaters  and  Danny 
Thomas  alone  headed  them  off  at 
the  pass  —  “Gunsmoke,”  “Have 
Gun,  Will  Travel/’  “Wagon  Train” 
and  “The  Rifleman”  made  the  rest 
of  the  field  bite  the  dust. 

Brazilian  mifiidnaire  Francisco 
(“Baby”)  Pignatari  and  Trujillo 
jokes  displaced  Aly  and  Rubirosa, 
especially  as  the  Dominican  play¬ 
boy’s  gifts  to  Kim  Novak  and  Zsa 
Zsa  made  space. 

DeGaulleing  high  price  of  French 
tourism;  America's  “shook-up 
(formerly  “beat”)  generation  versus 
Britain’s  AYM  (Angry  Young  Men); 
the  Brussels  Expo;  Sheb  W  volley's 
“Purple  People  Eaters”  versus 
Domenico  Modugno’s  “Volare” 
which  got  to  be  known  as  “Musso¬ 
lini’s  Revenge”;  much  later  came 
“The  Chipmunk  Song”;  and  “Rock” 
versus  “Ave”  kayoed  the  log  cabin 
myth. 

Not  forgetting  Sherman  Adams, 
Bernard  Goldflne  and  V-for-Vi- 
cuna;  the  l&npire  versus  the  trap¬ 
eze,  sack  and  chemise  styles;  and 
Oscar  Levant  wiring  his  psychi¬ 
atric  couch  for  sound. 

Boris  Pasternak  “spurned”  the 
Nobel  prize  for  literature  ($41,420 
is  beaucoup  rubles),  while  in  the 
U.S.  his  “Dr.  Zhivago”  was  claimed 
by  two  outfits  for  filming.  Another 
controversial  nymphet  book,  “Lo¬ 
lita,”  sparked  the  wisecrack  that 
“Thank  God  for  Little  Girls,”  one 
of  the  Loewe  &  Lemer  songs  put 
of  Metro's  “Gigi,”  would  be  art  ap¬ 
propriate  “theme”  song  in  the  film 
version.  Earlier  in  1958  England 
booted  out  Yank  rock  ’n’  roller 
Jerry  Lee  Lewis  and  his  15-year- 
old  bride. 

|  Russo-UJS.  Cultural  Exchanges  | 

Marian  Anderson  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  of  her  race  to  become  a  UN 
delegate  and  Paul  Robeson,  60, 
finally  got  his  passport,  toured 
Europe,  including  Russia,  came 
back  to  do  a  Carnegie  Hall  concert 
of  folk  songs  with  20  New  York 
cops  out  front,  just  in  case,  but  to 
no  untoward  incident.  Adlal 
Stevenson  toured  Russia,  with  an 
eye  to  future  copyright  protection 
of  American  literary  properties,* 
and  Eric  Johnston  -set  a  Russo- 
American  film  exchange  as  part  of 
the  cultural  pitch. 

PetriEo  bowed  out  In  1958  as  the 
AFM’s  longtime  president  .Eddie 
Jackson  bowed  out  on  Jimmy 
Durante,  ending  the  surviving  two- 
thirds  of  Clayton,  Jackson  &  Du¬ 
rante  team.  (For  the  record  Dec.  5, 
1958  marked  the  25th  Anniversary 
of  repeal;  it  was  Prohibition  which 
brought  zany  comics  like  Durante 
&  Co.  to  the  fore). 

Myoshi  Umeki’s  “Sayonara” 
performance  won  her  the  “best  sup¬ 
porting  actress”  Oscar  which  other¬ 
wise  was  a  clean  sweep  for  “Bridge 
on  the  River  Kwai.”  She  later 
clicked  in  Rodgers  &  Hammer- 
stein’s  legit  “Flower  Drum  Song” 
(which  also  showcased  the  Nisei 
Japanese  pop  songstress,  Pat  Su¬ 
zuki).  That  and  “Suzie  Wong”  have 
keyed  three  other  Broadway  Iegit- 
ers  with  Oriental  themes — “Rasho- 
mon,”  “The  Sea  Is  Boiling  Hot” 
and  “Cry  for  Happy.” 

Admen-authors  (almost  all  work¬ 
ing  or  alumni  hucksters)  redis¬ 
covered  the  gray  flannel  set  and 
nearly  a  dozen  such  books — almost 
all  with  the  same  martini-mam- 
zelles-Miltown  motif— did  in  the 
Madison  Avenue  maffia  all  over 
again. 

1  Second  Generation _ [ 

Mike  Todd  Jr.  discovered  j 
“Seentovision”  as  a  new  film  tech¬ 
nique,  and  other  second  genera¬ 
tion  players  and  producers  in¬ 
cluded  Anthony  Perkins,  son  of 
Osgood  Perkins,  Johnny  Weiss¬ 
muller  Jr.,  Susan  (Lee’s  daughter) 
Strasberg,  John  Kerr,  son  of  June 
Walker;  Plato  Skouras,  Hal  Roach 
Jr.,  Gene  Fowler  Jr.,  Pat  Wayne, 
son  of  John  Wayne,  Charles 
Chaplin  Jr.,  Warner  LeRoy,  Mer- 
vyn’s  son;  James  MacArthur,  son 
of  Helen  Hayes  and  the  late  play¬ 
wright  Charles  McArthur;  Sam 
Goldwyn  Jr. 

The  year’s  mortality  rate 

was  exceedingly  high,  many  in 

high  places,  including  Louis 

B.  Mayer ,  Harry  Cohn,  the 

senior  Herbert  Bayard  Swope, 


W.  C.  Handy ,  Jesse  L.  Lasky, 
Jim  Sauter,  Manie  Sacks, 
Louis  K.  Sidney,  Harry  M. 
Warner,  Al  Lichtman,  Paul 
Ash,  Arthur  Rodzinskx,  Tyrone 
Power,  Hubert  Osborne,  the 
senior  Mike  Toddx  Elaine  S. 
Carrington,  Estelle  Taylor, 
Helen  Twelvetrees,  Franklin 
Pangbom,  Harry  Einstein 
( Parky akakas ) ,  Oliver  M.  Say- 
ler,  Herbert  Fields,  Art  Cohn, 
Sam  Zimbalist,  Joe  Frisco, 
Don  Hartman,  Lew  Brown, 
Harry  Revel,  Ted  O’Shea, 
George  Jean  Nathan,  Ralph 
T.  Kettering,  Bill  Hollander , 
Mark  Hanna,  Al  Bryan,  Sol  M. 
Wurtzel,  Frank  Mandel,  Clare 
Kummer,  Raymond  B.  Morgan, 
Paul  Morton  (4  Mortons), 
John  Steinberg Max  Siegel, 
William  Horsley,  Moishe  Oy- 
sher,  BUt  E.  Burton ,  Rose 
Stradner  Mankiewicz,  Walter 
Schumann,  Carl  Brisson,  Phil' 
Cook,  Hans  Von  Twardowski , 
Cullen  Espy,  J.  Robert  Rubin, 
Mark  Ostrer,  Zoe  Akins,  Mar¬ 
shall  (Mickey)  Neillan,  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart,  Lennox  Rob¬ 
inson ,  Bert  Allenberg,  Charles 
O’Brien  Kennedy,  Johnny 
Harrcp,  Gayne  Whitman,  James 
Wesley  (the  original  “ Oz ”), 
Helen  Jerome,  Don  McElwane, 
Sydney  Carroll,  “ Big  Bill” 
Broonzy,  Kurt  Neumann,  Wol¬ 
cott  Gibbs,  Nellie  Revell,  Reg¬ 
gie  Hammerstein,  Vera  Fo¬ 
kina,  Barbara  Bennett ,  J.  P. 
McEvoy,  Harry  C.  Chakeres , 
Philip -D.  Cochrane,  Albert  E, 
Smith,  Burton  Holmes,  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Lipscomb,  Evelyn  Var- 
den r  Richard  G.  Herndon, 
Rachel  Crothers,  Martha  Bos¬ 
well,  Raymond  Hackett,  Ron¬ 
ald  Squire,  Herbert  Brenon, 
Neil  Agnew,  Maude  Nugent, 
Henry  Santrey,  Robert  Donat, 
Harry  Green,  Sir  Louis  Sterl¬ 
ing,  F.-  Hugh  Herbert ,  Tommy 
Rockwell,  Norman  Bel  Geddes, 
Elmer  Davis,  E.  F.  McDonald 
Jr.,  Bill  Goodwin,  Ronald  Cob 
man.  Bill  Corum,  M.  A.  Light- 
man,  Ferdinand  Bruckner,  LoU 
Meltzer,  Bertram  MiUhauser,. 
Sir  Arthur  Jarratt ,  Edward  J. 
Noble,  Elizabeth  Risdon, 
George  C.  Tilyou,  H.  B.  War¬ 
ner,  Lion  Feuchtwanger ,  Doris 
Humphrey,  Nicholas  Brodzky. 
Dying  in  1958,  Harry  Warner 
left  a  $6,000,000  estate.  His  young¬ 
est  brother  Jack  L.  Warner,  suc¬ 
cessor  president  of  WB,  had  a  close 
call  in  a  Riviera  auto  crackup. 

To  prove  that  not  everybody 
bates  critics  the  cream  of  Broad¬ 
way  legit  surprise-feted  Brooks 
Atkinson,  the  N.Y.  Times  oracle, 
in  an  honestly  sentimental  shindig 
marking  the  35th  anni  of  his  news¬ 
paper  career. 

|  High  Show!  Biz  Finance  | 

Des!  Araaz.  and  Lucille  Ball 
bought  the  RKO  studios  for  their 
Desflu  video  productions  and  the 
Music  Corp  cf  America  bought 
$50,000,000  worth  of  pre-1948  Par¬ 
amount  feature  films  (over-  700) 
and  was  on  the  road  to  getting  its 
money  back  in  another  year.  MCA 
was  also  eyeing  larger  studio  fa¬ 
cilities  for  its  vidpix  productions 
and  bought  the  Universal  film 
studios  for  $12,500,000. 

Ben  Hecht  took  to  tv  in  New 
York  with  an  offbeat  interview 
nightly  series  of  so-so  impact,  but 
George  Jessel  fared  better  on  the 
I  Coast  with  a  somewhat  similar 
format. 

Elsa  Maxwell’s  outspoken  barbs 
on  the  Jack  Paar  TVer  vexed 
Walter  Winchell,  who  threatened 
suit.  Paar,  a  signal  highlight  hit 
of  the  year,  decided  that  the  five- 
a-night  grind  was  too  tough  physi¬ 
cally  and  plans  to  cut  down  next 
year. 

[ _ Jock  Whitney  } 

Jock  Whitney  got  control  of  the 
N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  acquired 
Parade  magazine  for  $7,000,000, 
planned  adding  to  his  communica¬ 
tions  properties  (press,  tv,  radio) 
when  he  retires  as  U.S.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Great  Britain  in  ’61  .  .  . 
and  INS  sold  put  to  United  Press, 
now  known  as  UPI. 

The  $l,000,000-facelifted  Globe 
reverted  to  legit  as  the  Lunt-  Fon- 
tanne  Theatre,  directly  across 
46th  St.  from  the  Helen  Hayes 
Theatre  (nee  the  Fulton).  These, , 
along  with  the  Ethel  Barrymore, 
on  West  47th,  constitute  the  only! 


three  American  playhouses  named 
for  a  living  star. 

Exhibitors  coined  “Horrorama 
shows,”  “monsterpiece,”  “in  Hor- 
rorScope”  to  pander  to  the  boy- 
meets-ghoul  trade,  and  on  tv  a 
“monster  of  Ceremonies”  was 
1  emcee-  of  the  shock-around-the- 
clock  teenage  werewolf,  Drac  & 
Frank,  Karloff  &  Loree  &  Lugosi 
opuses.  “It’s  Ghoul  Time!” 
heralded  one  station. 

The  deGaulle  stress  early  in  the 
year  kayoed  the  Folies  Bergere 
and  kindred  talent  fulfilling  book¬ 
ings  in  Algiers.  The  Libyan  gov¬ 
ernment  Teyoked  permit  to  Metro’s 
“Ben  Hur”  company  to  shoot  back¬ 
ground  scenes  in  the  North  African 
desert. 

The  Hollywood  Improvement 
Assn,  snubbed  Charles  Chaplin  by 
excluding  Mm. from  the  list  of 
1,500  show  biz  names,  past  and 
present,  who  had  helped  glamorize 
Hollywood.  , 

Chaplin’s  “Gold  Rush”  (1925) 
placed  No.  2  in  the  “best  films  of 
all  time”  poll  conducted  under 
Brussels  Exposition  auspices. 
Sergei  Eisenstein’s  “Potemkin” 
(Russian;  1925)  got  the  top  acco¬ 
lade.  The  others  ranked  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Vittorio  DeSica’s  “Bicycle 
Thief’  (Italy;  1948),  “Passion  of 
Joan  of  Arc”  (French;  1928),  “La 
Grande  Hlusion”  (French;  1937), 
Eric  Von  Stroheim’s  “Greed”  (U.S.; 
1916),  D.  W.  Griffith’s  “Intoler¬ 
ance”  (U.S.;  1916),  “Mother”  (Rus¬ 
sian;  1926,  Orson  Welles’'  “Citizen 
Kane”  (U.S.;  1941),  “Earth”  (Rus¬ 
sian;  1930),  F.  W.  Murnau’s  “The 
Last  Man”  (German;  1924),  “Cab¬ 
inet  of-  Dr.  Caligari”  (German; 
1919). 

)  Quislings  Blow  The  Whistle  | 

While  the  Quizlings  blew  the 
whistle,  the  quiz  shows  seemed  to 
have  had  it  anyway,  as  the  skidding 
Nielsens  indicated,  but  while  the 
telegenic  Elfrida  von  Nardroff 
was  on  “21”  she  was  compelling 
lookers  by  the  millions.  Her  take- 
home  jackpot  finaled  at  $220,500, 
second  to  quiz  wiz  Bobby  Strom's 
$224,000  grand  total  gained  from 
participations  on  “$64,000  Ques¬ 
tion”  and  “$64,000  .  Challenge.” 
There  were  many  resultant  wise¬ 
cracks  including  one  packager  pro¬ 
posing  a  tv  show,  “Spot  the  Fix..” 
Despite  the  U.S.  debacle,  tv  quiz¬ 
zes  are  hot  ratings  in  England.  I 

“Every  Day  Is  Lady’s  Day  For 
Me”  was  kayoed  from  Eddie 
Fisher’s  teeoff  tv  program  as  psy¬ 
chologically  miscued. 

CBS’  “Plot  To  Kill  Stalin”  ired 
Russian  Ambassador  Mikhail  Men¬ 
shikov,  until  now  the  “smiling 
boy,”  and  CBS’  Moscow  newscaster 
soon  found  himself  persona  non 
grata  and  booted  out  at  year-end. 
NBC’s  Irving  R.  Levine  was  “rep¬ 
rimanded”  but  not  ous'.ed. 

Tokyo  Rose  and  Axis  Sally  of 
World  War  II  had  a  counterpart  in 
Peiping  Polly  (or  “The  Dragon 
Lady”),  whose  pop  Yank  music 
and  corny  s.a.  gab  (which  misfired) 
was  directed  at  the  U.S.  Seventh 
Fleet  off  Taiwan.  Topical  gag: 
“Did  you  hear  about  Quemoy  & 
Matsu:”  “What  kind  of  an  act  do 
they  do?” 

The  Pope’s  coronation  was  seen 
on  U.S.  tv  the.  same  night  thanks 
to  the  jet  age,  the  magic  of  video 
tape  and  Eurovision. 

As  Hollywood’s  International 
Assn,  of  Theatrical  &  Stage  Em¬ 
ployees  complained  about  the 
flight  of  production  to.  global  out¬ 
posts,  -  Warner  Bros,  decided  to 
recentralize  its  operations  on  the 
Coast,  while  from  England  Sir 
Tom  O’Brien,  M.P.,  head  of  the 
National  Assn,  of  Theatrical  & 
Kine  Employees  (the  opposite  to 
America’s  IATSE),  could  only  fore¬ 
see  the  inevitability  of  the  British 
government  taking  over  the  Eng¬ 
lish  film  industry.  His  point  is 
that  partial  operations  and  the 
elimination  of  some  4,000  studio- 
jobs  in  the  past  seven  years;  with' 
the  downbeat  of  the  picture  busi¬ 
ness,  may-jnst  as  well  put  it  all 
in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

The  American  picture  business 
is  still  a  $2,000,000,000  annual 
grossing  industry  which,  figuring 
on  a  25%  average  rental,  still 
yields  producers  $500,000,000  from 
all  global  markets, 
i  “Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai,” 
$18,000,000,  “Peyton  Place,”  $12,- 


000,000,  and  “Sayonara,”  $10,500,- 
0Q0  are  the  year’s  top. 

TV  continues  the  prime  b.o. 
bogey  as  the  public  still  prefers 
receiving  its  run-of-the-mine  film 
product  via  image  orthicons.  In 
the  three  years  since  the  pre-1948 
feature  films  have  been  on  the 
video  market  the  9,000  feature 
releases  have  earned  $200,000,000 
on  tv  reruns.  This  still  puts  MCA 
in  the  top  dollar  position  for  its 
$50,000,000  investment  in  Para¬ 
mount’s  700  pre-1948  pix. 

The  motion  picture  bankers* 
prime  interest  in  the  past  year’s 
financial  checkerplaying  and 
checkmating  by  Joe  Vogel — and 
others  who  would  hold  the  line  on 
theatrical  exhibition— -is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  spinoff  of  the  post-1948  prod¬ 
uct.  While  this,  is  still  subject  to 
Guild  negotiation  on  a  split  on 
the  revenues,  the  trade,  too,  feels 
that  such  spinoff  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  years;  and  that  if  one 
major  should  go  the  others  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  follow. 

The  bull  market  carried  20th- 
Fox  (thanks  to  a  Zeckendorf  real¬ 
ty  deal),  Paramount  (thanks  to 
the  MCA  deal)  and  Zenith  (from 
$67.50  to  $208.50)  to  new  highs. 

Toward  year-end  a  19-day  New 
York  press  blackout,  because  of 
the  newspaper  deliverers’  strike, 
was  murder  on  show  biz  hut, 
coming  as  it  did  pre-Christmas,  I 
didn’t  impair  retailing  too  much. 
Radio-tv  did  only  a  so-so  job  of 
newscasting  to  take  up  the  slack 
— considering  the  opportunity — 
but  cashed  in  beaucoup  with  show 
biz  spots. 

Also,  just  pre-holiday,  strikes  on 
both  Eastern  Airlines  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines,  two  of  the  four  top 
U.S.  air  carriers  and  who,  between 
them  do  33%  of  the  air  passenger 
business,  forced  cancellation  of 
scores  of  “home  for  Christmas” 
visitors. 

In  the  constant  soul-searching  on 
how  to  improve  business  there 
have  been  sundry  manifestations  of 
facelifiting  of  cinemas,  fancier 
powderrooms  and  lounges,  wider 
aisles,. free  parking  even  by  the 
Broadway  downtown  deluxers.  In 
one  Chicago  theatre  there’s  a  "gal¬ 
lery”  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
prissy  femme  trade. 

Periodic  exhibition  reports  indi¬ 
cated.  a  climb  at  midyear  when 
68,818,000  tickets  were  sold  each 
week,  a  rise  of  3,570,000  paid  ad¬ 
missions  over  the  comparative  pe¬ 
riod  in  1957. 

Picture  quality  unquestionably 
was  rewarded  by  “blockbuster” 
grosses  and  apparently  the  in¬ 
creasing  high  average  of  stronger 
i  product  was  weaning  many  away 
irom  the  tv  sets.  The  video  me¬ 
dium  is  having  Its  own  quality 
problems  (plethora  of  westerns, 
abortive  comedy  programs,  the 
quiz  show  scandals,  etc.)  although 
there  is  no  disputing  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  growth  and  even  casual  Iook- 
ersMp  still  witnessed  more  at-home 
viewing. 

Obviously,  new  techniques  alone 
are  insufficient  although  in  the 
case  of  the  CineMiracle  debacle  by 
National  Theatres  it  was  essentially 
the  fault  of  lateness — maybe  five 
years  too  late,  it  was  too  similar 
to  Cinerama  and  lacked  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  Todd-AO’s  “Around  The 
World  in  80  Days”  and  “South 
Pacific.” 

I  Blaming  The  Agents  1 

Theatre  owners  and  film  pro¬ 
ducers  alike  “blamed”  the  Holly¬ 
wood  agents  for  skyrocketing  tal¬ 
ent  values  but  all  concerned,  wheth¬ 
er  the  exhibitor  or  the  distributor- 
producer^  objecting  to  astronomic 
star  salaries,  seemed  intent  on  gar¬ 
nering  this  particular  handful  of 
names  as  “surefire  boxoffice  in¬ 
surance.”  This  is  the  direct  an¬ 
swer  to  the  pyramiding  talent  costs 
as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
made  personalities  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  exceedingly  high-priced: 

The  top  b.o.  femmes  in  demand 
appeared  to  be  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
Ingrid  Bergman,  Audrey  Hepburn, 
Marilyn  Monroe  and  Susan  Hay¬ 
ward.  The  Brigitte  Bardot-Sophia 
Loren-Gina  Lollobrigida  school 
came  under  the  head  of  “specials” 
just  as  Pat  Boone  and  Elvis  Pres¬ 
ley  are  “specials.” 

The  solid  boxoffice  males  most 
in  demand  included  William  Hol¬ 
den,  John  Wayne,  Marlon  Brando, 
Frank  Sinatra,  Gregory  Peck,  Tony 
Curtis,  Rock  Hudson,  Gary  Cooper, 


Burt  Lancaster,  Paul  Newman, 
Kirk  Douglas. 

There  were  intimations  that  the 
Catholics  might  veer  to  a  more 
“positive”  emphasis  on  films  the 
Legion  of  Decency  likes  and  en¬ 
dorses,  rather  than  accentuate  the 
negative  with  boycott  threats. 
Eventually,  they  did  affirmatively 
endorse  “The  Inn  of  the  Sixth 
Happiness,”  a  move  that  has  added 
significance  because  of  the  church’s 
previous  attitude  about  Ingrid 
Bergman  and  especially  at  a  time 
when  she  was  starred  in  the  ill- 
fated  “Joan  of  Arc”  film,  released 
on  the  heels  of  the  original  l'aff aire 
Rossellini.  (At  year's  end  Miss 
Bergman  married  Swedish  Industri¬ 
alist  Lars  Schmidt). 

None  the  less  Brigitte  Bardot, 
“Desire  Under  The  Elms/’  a  pitch 
for  “cleaner”  pop  song  lyrics,  a 
frown  upon  “vulgar”  strawhat  re¬ 
vivals  (catering  to  the  resort  fam¬ 
ily  trade)  were  under  Catholic  tar¬ 
get.  James  P.  McLaughlin,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Palace  Theatre,  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.,  chose  to  close  down 
rather  than  buckle  to  Legion  pres¬ 
sure  when  he  booked  “And  God 
Created  Woman,”  a  BB  item  from 
France. 

Cecil  B.  DeMille’s  Biblical  block¬ 
buster,  “T  e  n  Commandments,” 
keyed  20th  Century-Fox  to  budget 
$10,000,000  for  “The  Greatest 
Story  Ever  Told,”  Fulton  Oursler’s 
story  of  Christ,  which  will  be  shot 
entirely  in  the  Holy  Land,  with 
George  Stevens  directing.  Metro’s 
“Ben  Hur,”  also  with  a  Biblical 
theme,  is  nearer  the  $15,000,000 
production  total  than  the  original 
$13,500,000  budget  and  is  touted 
as  “a  surefure  blockbuster.” 

Overstress  on  sexsational  adver¬ 
tising  became  both  an  intra-indust- 
try  and  newspaper  problem,  as  the 
latter  refused  too  lurid  ads.'  This 
went  also  for  the  cycle  of  “mon¬ 
ster”  and  “teenage”  sex-lure  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1  The  Relaxing  Code  | 

Any  number  of  the  recent  crop 
of  pix  have  violated  or  distorted 
the  original  Hollywood  code.  “The 
Naked  and  The  Dead”  has  a  Lili  St 
Cyr  dance  which  could  fell  under 
the  “obscene”  tabu.  “Cat  On  A 
Hot  Tin  Roof  ’  deals  with  .the  hero’s 
homosexuality.  “Perfect  Fur¬ 
lough”  has  dialog  which1  might  fall 
under  the  “obscenity  in  words” 
nix.  “Harry  Black  and  The  Tiger” 
dwells  on  adultery.  “Onionhead,” 
a  service  comedy,  has  seduction  as 
the  prime  situation.  “The  Key” 
and  “Desire  Under  The  Elms”  are 
open  sex  themes.  The  foreign 
producers,  however,  to  insure  U.S. 
acceptance  shoot  certain  b.o.  values 
in  two  versions,  viz.,  “Cry  Tough” 
will  see  Linda  Cristal  in  a  blouse 
and  not  bare  the  waist  in  a  love 
scene  with  John  Saxon.  U.S,  Cus¬ 
toms  inspectors  became  extra  cau¬ 
tious  on  Swedish  and  French  film 
imports  before  they  got  by  their 
barriers.  Jean  Harlow’s  yester¬ 
year  Metro  pix  were  kayoed  on 
“early  show”  telecasts  as  “too  sexy 

for  the  kids.” _ _ 

|  Toajours  The  Westerns  | 

As  with  Liberace  and  Lawrence 
Welk,  nobody  likes  the  westerns 
but  the  people.  The  mustangers 
ranked  four  out  of  five  and  if  it 
weren't  for  the  they-went-that- 
awayers  the  top  Nielsens  might 
have  rated  in  this  sequence:  Danny 
Thomas,  Shirley  Temple’s  “Story¬ 
book,”  “I’ve  Got  A  Secret,”  Jack 
Benny,  “Alfred  Hitchcock,”  “Real 
McCoys,”  “The  Price  Is  Right,” 
“Peter  Gunn,”  Ann  Sothern  and 
“Name  That  Tune.” 

Variation  on  the  theme  have 
been  the  southerns  (Civil  War 
and  New  Orleans-localed)  and  the 
soufhwestems  (Mexican  border) 
series. 

The  (Far)  Easterns,  of  course, 
have  their  current  vogue  in  Holly¬ 
wood’s  general  “discovery”  of  ?the 
banzhai  belt  since  “Sayonara”  dis¬ 
placed  “Madame  Butterfly”  as  a 
theatrical  setting.  (Another  form 
of  Eastern  show  biz  will  be  the 
Moscow  Circus’  booking  into  Ma¬ 
dison  Square  Garden,  locking  out 
the  world  championship  rodeo 
which  has  been  fighting  a  losing 
boxoffice  battle  without  a  name 
like  Gene  Autry  or  Roy  Rogers 
to  head  up  the  shindig.  They  bol¬ 
ster  the  b.o.  prodigiously;  without 
them  business  has  been  poor). 

While  tv  borrowed  from  the  sure* 
fire  Hollywood  pattern,  the  picture 
business  decided  to  revitalize  its 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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i  top  hotels  will  offer  gratis  name 
i  entertainment,  in  a  mammoth  hall, 
for  benefit  of  its  guests.  This  is 
intended  as  extra  lure  for  the  $40- 
$60-a-day  de  luxe  hotel  rooms  since 
entertainment  is  so  strongly  in¬ 
tegrated  in  the  resort’s  sun-and- 
fun  lures. 

1  4 Just  Sign  It!*  1 

The  vogue  for  credit  cards  in¬ 
terprets  itself  quickly  when  there’s 
an  economic  downbeat.  The  charge 
business  is  important  to  every  ho¬ 
stel,  restaurant  or  nitery,  whether 
:it*&  under,  any  of  the  "clubs”  or 
their  own  known  customers.  It’s 
no  secret  that  ail  try  to.  Ium  signa- 
.torsfc  into  their-  -  personal  books: 
rather-  than,  give  npj  'fite  kick 
back  tar  thfa  car  ahTwlH-M>  Hone? 
ithe  less  it's.  big.  toromrefffi,  estend/ 
ing  itself  mternatmnally  to&Etodfe: 
charge  accounts  fee  travel/  hotels;, 
shopping  and  the  likffi. 

■  While  it  took®  Dke  tbs  new 
Congress^  in  195a  may'  cut  the;  200% 
cabaret  tat  in  halfc  it  has  heen;  a 
nitery  biz  deterrent  and!  prompted 
Vaughn-  Monroe  to  urge  perform¬ 
ers  spuming,  all  heripfite  if  such 
-taxation  threatens?  to  price;  the 
places  which  $ye  them*  employ¬ 
ment  out  of  business:. 

From  Cha-Cha  to  Stereo, 
‘Purple  People*  tac?(dare’ 

In  the  pop.  music'  field*,  an?  ava¬ 
lanche  o£  LP  albums-!:  sold:  fete:  the 
millions.  Rock  ’ir*  roll  easetL  "Vb> 
Iare”  sparked-'  an  RaBani  cyelfer,  <fiSr 
placing,  the  I-Lavedparis:  vogue. 
The  music  men  made  a  fight  anew, 
ffnr  &  tithe  on  jukebox  royalties^ 
the  "strolT’  had  a  brief,  vogue  as* 
a;  dance1,  mtanfe^afibm;  efta-cBa; 
versions-  of  pop:  standards  ("Tea? 
.Eon  Twa  GharGha^”:  efe:)/,  tonmesdl 
anew.. 

|  ASGAF'  topped  $2$,GCHS0@(F  ana- 
iimal  dividends.  "My  BTaijr  EcBT^’ 
: albums  in  Land  cm  s>M  Eke  French: 
^postcards.  Petrifla  resigned!  as  fee 
’ musicians v  union;  leadfeir  fair  hsafi& 
iKSSOnSL  Marie  ami,  mme  film;  imifi 
:tS 7  rftmpimiigg;  (fiwffiTrHrrg'  TSmfe  SHE 
•  A'ggnnonffrri?  TpTmrigmrr  iVr.  p.nmrfim?)) 
‘went*  mfo.  the  dinfe  fijgy.  as?  nrtfi&n 
.Records  came  strongly  to  fixe  fere 
i  as  a.  prime  company. 

;J  Stereo  and  Vidfeotape  [ 
!  Stereodisfe  and  strereotape  will 
!  really  takeoff  in'  1959  and  the 
j  economic?  horizons  are  unlimited; 
Electronic  stocks  are  booming  cm 
that  potential  sitae- 

Ota  another’  tangart,  videotaped 
:toture  promises  many  values?  fee? 
tv  programming  interviews.  Video-¬ 
tape  is  expected  to  aehaeveife  full¬ 
est  potenfial  by  the  tfine  the1 
political  campaign?  rolls:  aranndi 

TV’s*  Emmys  having  feflbwedi 
Ho-lly  waad’s  Oscars  into  the 
'awards  sweepstakes;,  ac  National 
.Academy  of  Recording  Arte  & 
Sciences  came  into  being,  with) 
Warner  Bros.  Records  prexy  James: 
HL  GbnMIn.  as  national  chairman? 
mid:  Paul  Weston.  ( Hollywood)  and 
Guy  Lombardo  (New  York)  Bead¬ 
ing1  the  west  and  east  coast  chap¬ 
ters.. 

President  Eisenhower  spear¬ 
headed  a  Voice  of  America  salute 
to  Irving  Berlin  wherein  Bing 
Crosby,  Rudy  Vallee,  Fred  Astaire, 

;  Ethel  Merman,  Benny  Goodman, 
-Kate  Smith,  Paul  Whiteman,  Louis 
;  Armstrong;  Ginger  Rogers,  Fred 
Waring.  Eddie-.  Cantor  Jo  Stafford 
participated  to  the:  three  special 
shows  which:  the  U.SL  Information 
Service  projected  to  honor  of  the 
songsmith’s  7Gtb  birthday. 


0.  Henry’s  ESag 

— CenChmedi  fisac  page;  S  ; 

nold:  when  fie  beaded  the  Justice 
Dept’s  antitrust  division^  hasn’t 
succeeded  to  lifelong  effort:  to  find 
out  who:  wrote  Shsfesgjsare’s:  plays. 
But  Borldn,  author  of  a  book  him¬ 
self  on  the  subject  of  television, 
is  convinced  Shakespeare  didn’t. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  President 
Eisenhower  refused  a  request  of 
the  Texas  Heritage  Foundation  to 
give  Porter  (O.  Henry)  a  post¬ 
humous  pardon.  This  news  event 
set  Borkto  to  thinking  about  Por¬ 
ter’s  five-month  sentence  for  em¬ 
bezzlement  in  Austin,  Tex.,  under 
the  Federal  banking  laws.  Fed¬ 
eral  prisons  were  filled,  and  Por¬ 
ter  was-  sent  to  the  Ohio  Peniten¬ 
tary  at  Columbus. 

Borkin  took  up  his  pencil  and 
discovered  that  Porter  pulled  ah 
O.  Henry-like  trick  in  developing 
a  name  connected  with  his  prison 
but  devised  to  keep  anyone  from 
knowing  the  stories  were  written 
by  him,  a  prisoner. 

Here  is  Borkin’s  discovery: 
"OHio  pENitentiaRY” 

See  what  it  spells? 


Alaska  Show  Biz 

Continued  frem  page  3- 
sion  problems.  Hurlock  says  he 
had  tv  in  his  home  in  Juneau  but 
had  it  taken  out,  since  the  topogra¬ 
phy  in  which  the  city’s  set  all  but 
blacked^  out  effective  reception. 

Hurlock  sees  the  theatre  prob¬ 
lem  as  one  that  will  see  augmented 
facilities  and  schedules.  He  knows 
of  no  new  construction  planned  at 
this  time  to  ’acid  to  Alaska’s  30- 
odd  film  houses.  But  some  are 
already  expanding  and  others  are 
'fisting  longer  programs/  Houses 
.which,  formerly  ran  one  show  a 
|night,  now  are  scheduling  two, 
and  others,  which  had  two  eve¬ 
ning  showings,  have  added  an  af¬ 
ternoon  screening. 

What  constitutes  "evening”  in 
Alaska  during  the  winter  months 
is  another  factor  in  entertainment^ 
pointed  out  by  Hurlock.  Fair-' 
banks,  for  instance,  has  only  a 
few  hours  of  daylight  each  day 
during  the  height  of  the  winter 
months. 

In  the  long  days  of  summer— in¬ 
cluding  round-the-clock  daylight 
in  the  far  north — commercial  en¬ 
tertainment  has  to  compete  with 
jair  extensive  sports  program.  But 
:tha£  period  only  mkaes  up  about 
■onE^quarter  of  the  year,  compared 
Iwitfi  the  long  months  when  tem- 
’peratore'  and-  failing  light  keep  the 
population  indoors. 

Hurlock.  says  theatre  equipment 
to;  Alaska,  to  equivalent  —  in 
some:  cases — to  the-  best  nabe 
houses;  to;  the  rest:  of  the  States, 
and:  ranges  dawn:  from.' that  to  the 
;PBfinalivg  in;  remote:  areas.  Night 
letofiD  decor  compare®  with,  similar 
levels  to.  the  Stefes:-  andi  also  falls 
;affi  fin  some?  places. 

I  W  programme®!  ini  same  cities 
ifdSnisaaJ  to  limited:  to  the;  evening 
hours;,  and;  to  otfiess  (Anchorage 
and!  EatefiamEsj  at  moan.  Pro¬ 
grams  are  largely  the  some  as  those 
seear  elsewhere-  ur.  America,  with 
■toe  usual  Ideal:  news  tnr  personality 
spenfafo.  There  are-  seven  tv  sta¬ 
tions;  to  all.  Alasfeat 

<9ize  prahJeto  fen  theatre-owners, 
sags  mm Trask;,  to  tfle  feet  that 
•Alasfieto  femffng  industry  is  the 
nriHtery  and  the?  notary'  in  many 
cases  Have-  tfieiir  own  post  theatres. 
'Btr  daesnft  think  of  this  as  too 
much;  of  at  problem;  however,  since 
servicemen:  wiR:  often  pay  several 
ttoie:as:nmch.te6stEetfte  same  fea- 
fter&  to;  tewni  to  get  off-base. 

'  Although:  Alaska  to  the  fastest 
growing: 'state  to  the  Union,  pro¬ 
portionately  it  has' a  serious  un- 
.empfesmentf  problem,  Hurlock 
’wants;,  ami  it  offers  no  "fast  buck** 
future?  fop  the  migrant. 

TBa*  new  state  is  also  undergoing 
ah?  economic  transition,  which 
makes' -further  problems.  Where 
fishing  was  formerly  the  chief 
•industry,  it  is  on  the  wane,  as  is 
mining,  formerly  third  in  income. 


Rems  Nilelife 
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Clandestine  strip  which  took  on  the 
aspect  of  a  stag  party-orgy.  Objec¬ 
tive  local  press,  comment  has 
pointed  out  that  the  same  to-do 
would  have  caused  no  such  stir  in 
another  country  or  at  least  city. 

The  Italian  night  club  business, 
with  notable  exceptions,  is  practi¬ 
cally  an  al  fresco  operation.  Sum¬ 
mer  boites  in  various  spas  around 
the  country  often  are  able  to 
import  bigger  acts  for  a  short, 
intensive  season  though  here  again 
the  accent  thus  is  on  the  customer, 
who  comes  to  see  and  he  seen.  And 
the  customer  has  given  the  local 
police  quite  a  bit  of  work.  Cops 
have  recently  received  orders  to 
crack  down  on  the  homo  element 
in  various  orbits;  a  drug  rap  in¬ 
volving  some  names  in  Roman 
aristocracy  temporarily  shattered 
one  local  club  (since  reopened)  but, 
mainly,  certain  customers  have 
given  the  sector  a  black  eye  by 
their  well-publicized  antics. 

Despite  Italian  claims  that  it’s 
mainly  the  foreigners  who  cutup, 
the  ratio  actually  appears  closer 
to  50-50.  Perhaps  therein  lies  its 
success.  • 

Not  unexpectedly,  an  Italian  film 
will  use  this  aspect  of  Rome  after¬ 
dark  as  its  setting  and,  according 
to  reports,  also  as  its  theme.  The 
fact  that  Oscar-winner  Federico 
Fellini  has  written  and  will  direct 
the  effort,  to  be  called  "Sweet 
Life,”  promises  a  hard-hitting 
approach. 
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N.Y.  to  L.A.  In  Yesteryear 
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years  when  the  aviation  industry 
announced  with  great  pride  that  a 
passenger  line  has  been  set  up 
which  would  take  the  traveller 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles 
in  only  two  days!  It  was  called 
the  TAT,  and  cleverly  it  offered 
the  prospective  flyer  an  ingenious 
method  of  travel. 

You  picked  up  the  train  in  New’ 
York  and  went  to  Columbus,  O. 
Here,  you  boarded  a  plane  which 
took  you  to  Kansas  City.  Once 
again  you  mounted  a  Pullman 
sleeper  which  took  you  to  Albu¬ 
querque,  and  here  you  boarded  a 
plane  for  Burbank,  Calif.  In  other 
words  you  slept  at  night  in  the 
security  of  your  Pullman,  and  flew 
in  the  daytime. 

The  fact  that  the  famous  Notre 
Dame  coach,  Knute  Rockne,  had 
been  killed  during  one  of  these 
forays  into  time  and  space  dis¬ 
couraged  a  few  fledgling  custom¬ 
ers  but  by  no  means  moved  John¬ 
son  and  Baison. 

He  was  then  a  short  story  writer 
of  note  and  a  columnist  for ;  the 
the  old  N.Y.  Evening  Post.  I 
toiled  for  a  theatrical  firm  called 
Schwab  &  Mandel  as  their  New 
York  press  agent  The  diabolical 
scheme  was  this:  I  asked  the  press 
agent  for  the  TAT  if  he  would 
like  to  see  his  new  airline  in 
print  every  day  for  possibly  two 
weeks.  Naturally,  he  would.  I 
asked  my  boss,  Frank  Mandel, 
then  tending  the  home  fires  while 
his  partner  Laurence  Schwab  was 
producing  the  Coast  company  of 
.one  of  our  many  musicals,  if  he 
would  like  to  see  said  musicals  in 
print  everyday  for  scy  two  weeks. 
Naturally,  Mandel  would. 

The  rest  was  a  breeze.  I  knew 
that  Nunnally  wanted  to  get  to 
Hollywood  where  he  could  talk  to 
our  old  friend  Herman  J.  Mankie- 
wicz  —  then  with  Paramount  — 
about  a  screen  job.  As  for  me, 
well,  I  wanted  to  see  a  girl  who 
had  cold-heartedly  left .  the  New 
York  company  of  our  musical  com¬ 
edy  to  go  to  the  Coast,  just  be¬ 
cause  her  sister  asked  her  to. 

The  day  of  departure  arrived  for 
Nunnally  and  me.  The  farewells 
were  tearful.  •  We  felt  like  pio¬ 
neers,  especially  when  we  discov¬ 
ered  that  Will  Rogers,  known  as 
a  great  flying  enthusiast,  was  tak¬ 
ing  the  same  trip.  We  left  Grand 
Central  Station  and  reached  Col¬ 
umbus,  O.,  without  incident. 

j _ Curtiss  Condor _ J 

Nunnally  and  I  had  been  well 
provided  with  various  flasks  by  our 
more  thoughtful  friends.  At  Col¬ 
umbus  we  discovered  that  we  had 
need  of  the  cup  that  cheers  and 
instills  courage.  We  overdid  it  a 
little.  On  the  plane,  a  Curtiss 
Condor  (long  since  at  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute!,  we  sat  limply 
looking  at  the  landscape  beneath 
us.  The  plane  was  a  two-motor 
job.  It  was  also  built  so  that  J 
there  was  one  line  of  seats  against  j 
t  he  windows, .  an  aisle,  then  two  j 
lines  of  seats,  which  honeymoon-] 
ers  fancied.  Nunnally  took  the  seat : 
near  the  window,  I  sat  next  to  him, ! 
neither  one  of .  us  feeling  like  a ' 
honeymooner. 

Suddenly,  Johnson  nudged  me.  j 
He  pointed  out  of  the  window 
where  we  could  plainly  see  that 
the  starboard  motor  was  on  fire 
— or  at  least  it  looked  like  it  to 
us  city  folks.  I  told  Nunnally  to 
inform  the  steward.  Johnson  felt 
he’d  be  making  an' ass  of  himself. 
Probably  all  motors  flew  like  this 
in  midair.  I  insisted — and  as  luck 
would  have  it — the  steward  came 
by,  a  young  man  with  a  dicky  and  ] 
a  braided  uniform.  Nunnally  corn-] 
promised.  He  pointed.  The  ste- 1 
ward  took  one  look  and  rushed 
pellmell  for  the  pilot's  compart¬ 
ment. 

That's  how  we  landed  in  an , 
Ohio  squash  patch.  That's  also 
how  we  happened  to  board  the 
very  same  train  we  had  taken 
to  Columbus  from  New  York,  only 
this  time  from  Kansas  City.  We 
were  twelve  hours  behind  sched-  ] 
ule.  j 

The  rest  of  the  trip  was  tedious  ! 
and  uneventful.  We  flew,  the  Ford  ] 
tri-motored  planes  into  Burbank  j 
and  then  to  the  Hotel  Billmore. 

'  Was  my  boss  delighted  to  see  1 
me?  No!  What,  he  wanted  to 
know,  was  I  doing  in  Los  Angeles 
•when  I  had  two  shows  in  New 
York?  He  ordered  me  home 
pronto.  As  for  the  girl — one  of1 


the  brass  was  taking  care  of  her 
very  well  and  she  wasn’t  particu¬ 
larly  excited  about  seeing  me. 

Trying  to  get  passage  back -was 
difficult.  The  market  had  broken 
;  and  everyone  in  Hollywood  was 
j  trying  to  get  to  Wall  Street.  I 
ithink  I  slept  in  the  washroom, 
j  As  for  Nunnally,  he  remained 
[  in  Hollywood  to  see  the  sights  and 
;make  those  contacts,  to  which  he 
[later  returned — and  the  rest  is 
\  history.  .. 


Public  Morals 
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locked  up  in  the  hands  of 
Tonsons  and  the  Lintons  of  the 
age,  who  will  set  what  price 
.  upon  it  their  avarice  chooses 
to  demand,  till  the  public  be¬ 
come  as  much  their  slaves  as 
their  own  hackney  compilers 
are.’* 

In  the  U.S.  there  were  repercus¬ 
sions  and  the  several  Colonies  from 
1783  to  1786  adopted  acts  for  the 
encouragement  of  literature,  all  of 
which  specified  a  limited  term, 
j  When  the  Constitution  of  the 
[United  States  was  adopted  it  took 
|  cognizance  of  this  struggle.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  authors 
:  and  inventors  are  the  sole  per¬ 
sons  specifically  referred  to  for 
protection. 

tide  1,  §8,  provided: 

"The  Congress  shall  have 
Power  .  .  .  To  promote  the 
Progress  of  Science  and  useful 
Arts,  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  Authors  and  Inven¬ 
tors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  Writings  and 
Discoveries .”  (Emphasis  sup¬ 
plied ), 

Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of 
the  Lihrapr  Qf  Congress,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  entitled  “Copyright  and  the 
1  Public  Interest,”  in  referring  to  the 
;  statutes  passed  under  this  constitu- 
i  tional  grant  and  the  limited  periods 
:  of  protection,  said : 

“But  the  price  which  the  au¬ 
thor  and  his  assigns  may  not 
unreasonably  be  asked  to  pay 
for  full  protection  in  whatever 
varied  forms  the  work  appears 
is  that,  after  a  limited  period, 
both  the  essential  idea  and  all 
its  transformations  are  the 
property  of  the  public  free  and 
unrestricted .” 

Persons  who  insist  on  claiming 
a  monopolistic  right  after  such 
rights  have  expired  are  acting  not 
in  the  public  interest,  but  contrary 
thereto.  The  weight  of  moral 
force  ties  with  those  who,  while 
respecting  copyright  during  its 
term,  insist  on  their  rights  as  part 
of  the  public  to  utilize  such  mat¬ 
erial  for  the  advancement  of  learn¬ 
ing  when  the  term  has  expired. 


‘Love  U.S.  Films’ 
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independents;  and  (c)  MPEA  mem¬ 
bers’  aid  to  get  German  films  shown 
in  the  Statesh— all  points  that  will 
have  .  to  be  negotiated  and  re¬ 
negotiated  from  time  to  time. 

Germans  continually,  point  up 
the  $18,000,006  earnings  the 
United  States  member  companies 
made  here  as  against  the  $208,000 
they  earned  last  year  in  the  States. 

“Of  course,  here  as  everywhere 
our  fortune  is  pretty  much  aligned 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  Hochstetter  emphasized. 
“Germany  is  a  prosperous,  grow¬ 
ing  country.  As  long  as  it  remains 
on  the  upbeat  and  needs  our  pic¬ 
tures,  there  will  be  few  discrimina¬ 
tions  and  restrictions.” 

[ _ Television  Threat  | 

•With  a  current  2,000,000  tele¬ 
vision  sets  in  West  Germany  in¬ 
cluding  West  Berlin,  the  definite 
threat  from  this  industry  is  being 
felt,  especially  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  channel  coming.  Just  as  tele¬ 
vision  conked  boxoffice  receipts 
in  the  United  States,  France  and 
England,  a  similar  decline  is  an¬ 
ticipated  here.  German  viewers 
now  have  generally  only  one  state- 
controlled  channel  to  watch  in 
each  city,  and  tv  is  heavily  accent¬ 
ing  the  “cultural.”  But  when  the 
new  commercial  television,  ex¬ 
pected  in  I960,  comes  into  being, 
it  will  accent  “entertainment” — 
and  give  a  big  boost  to  this  fast- 
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moving  media  at  the  probable  ex¬ 
pense  of  theatre  business. 

Another  big  point  in  the  United 
States’  films’  favor  is  that  although 
Germany,  like,  most  European 
countries,  has  a  heavy  accent  on 
sex  and  love  in  movies,  the  post¬ 
war  Germany  hasn’t  produced  a 
single  sexbomb.  The  land  that 
|  gave  the  world  Marlene  Dietrich 
has  never  repeated.  German  lead- 
;  ing  ladies  are  like  Romy  Schneider, 
a  sweet  little  ingenue,  and  Maria 
Schell,  who  resembles  someone’s 
harassed  sister.  There’s  a  big 
demand  for  the  Kim  Novaks, 
Jayne  Mansfields,  Marilyn  Mon¬ 
roes. 

Germans  like  nearly  every 
United  States  film  which  doesn’t 
have  a  narrow  or  provincial  theme 
for  which  they  have  no  frame  of 
reference.  Action  pictures,  cow¬ 
boys,  cops  and  robbers,  sex  and 
good  romantic  themes  are  good 
here,  TJochstetter  points  up. 

Germans  are  distressed  by  mili¬ 
tary  themes  for  several  reasons— 
Nazi  overtones  portraying  German 
soldiers  as  hideous  monsters  and 
reminding  them  Of  past  evils;  be¬ 
cause  of  local  political  party  cam¬ 
paigns  against  atomic  warfare  and 
the  again,  growing  German  mili¬ 
tary;  and  because  it’s  a  sore  re¬ 
minder  that  they  lost  the  war. 

Exception  last  year  was  the  huge 
success  of  “bridge  on  the  River 
Kwai,”  but  theoreticians  explain 
that  it  emphasizes  the  follies  of 
war  and  is  thus  acceptable  to  the 
present  German  mentality. 

Basically  the  same  pictures  go 
big  here  as  in  the  States — excep¬ 
tion  is  some  musicals,  where  it’s 
difficult  to  get  the  idiom  across. 
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‘Ax’  Out  of  Tax 

Continued  from  page  4 
true  of  the  directors,  stars,  authors 
(with  certain  exceptions)  and  most 
others  in  the  entertainment  world. 
In  fact,  it  is  true  of  anyone  with 
a  fluctuating  income  compared 
with  a  person  with  a  steady  income. 

Obviously,  there  is  something  to 
be  corrected  here.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  tax  favoritism,  it  should  be 
the  venturesome  spirit,  the  risk- 
taker,  the  creative  fellow  who 
should  get  the  accolade,  and  not 
the  person  who  is  playing  it  safe. 
At  the  very  least  no  penalty  should 
be  imposed  on  the  guy  with  spunk 
cr  on  an  employment  that  has  its. 
ups  and  downs  instead  of  regular 
pay  checks. 

The  two  “heavies”  in  this  drama 
have  already  been  identified.  One 
is  the  climbing  rate  brackets.  The 
other  is  the  calculation  of  the  tax 
on  a  year-by-year  basis.  Rate 
brackets  are  here  to  stay.  At  least 
it  is  inconceivable  that  in  this 
sophisticated  day  and  age  every¬ 
body,  rich  and  poor,  will  pay  the 
same  income  tax  rate.  The  thing 
that  must  give,  therefore,  is  year- 
by-year  figuring. 

Average  income,  rather  than  a 
particular  year’s  income,  imme¬ 
diately  suggests  itself.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  world  has  recognized 
this  for  some  time  and  has  been 
urging  Congress  to  put  averaging 
into  the  law.  Many  congressmen 
have  .expressed  sympathy.  Some 
have  gone  further  and  introduced 
bills  ,to.  permit  one  form  or  another 
of  averaging. 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
been  resisting  the  idea  (not  on 
principle  but  because  it  would-tear 
down  tax  revenues'!.  Actually, 
since  our  country  has  a  very 
dynamic  economy,  a  tax  change 
that  eliminated  the  '  penalty  on 
risk-taking  or  fluctuating  income 
could  be  counted  on  to  release 
energy  and  initiative  that  would 
develop  more  income  and  revenue 
than  ever  before.  The  Government 
could  therefore  wind  up  with  more 
“lake”-4-and  more  justice. 

At  all  events,  it  looks  like  1959 
will  be  the  year  of  decision.  Un¬ 
happiness  about  our  tax  laws  has 
been  expressed  in  ihany  quarters. 
Congress  is  recognizing  a  ground- 
swell  over  the  fact  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  are  unnecessarily  favored,  and 
some  are  unnecessarily  hurt.  It 
looks  as  if  there’s  going  to  be  a 
complete  overhaul  of  the  tax  laws 
in  1959. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  world  to  galvanize  its 
forces  and  make  its  case.  Other¬ 
wise,  show  business  can  wind  up 
as  no  business. 


come  a  snooper  ’  or  a  poison-pen 
writer.” 

You  remember  the  time  you 
came  across  the  blueprint  of  one 
company’s  projected  changes  in  its 
exchange  system.  The  story,  with¬ 
in  the  overall  framework  of  in¬ 
dustry  economies,  hit  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  That  same  afternoon,  there 
was  an  indignant  denial  of  the  ar- 
•  tide.  “Completely  false,”  shouted 
•a  top  executive.  “It’s  irresponsi¬ 
ble!”  He  demanded  a  retraction 
“for  the  sake  of  the  morale  of 
the  men  in  the  field.”  No  retrac¬ 
tion  since  tne  original  plan 
promptly  was  implemented,  as 
printed : 

Luck  favors  a  reporter  some 
days.  There  was  the  hard-to- 
reach  executive  who  never  re¬ 
turned  calls,  never  answered 
notes,  would  never  set  up  an 
appointment.  Suddenly  you 
have  a  wonderful  meeting  with 
him.  He  talks  freely.  Stories 
gush  from  him.  Never  has  he 
been  so  available,  so  gracious . 
Why?  You  find  out  later.  You 
caught  him  when  he  was  ex¬ 
pansive,  contented,  feeling 
good.  He  had  just  gotten  his 
divorce  that  dayl 

People  a  reporter  talk  to  range 
from  reserved  but  literate  Brit¬ 
ishers,  to  voluble  Frenchmen,  to 
monosyllabic  Russians  to  tightlip¬ 
ped  American  lawyers,  bombastic 
producers  and  —  charming  ac¬ 
tresses.  Usually  it’s  a  mistake  to 
take  notes.  The  “subject”  freezes 
in  horror.  The  more  the  reporter 
makes  notes,  the  more  his  inter¬ 
viewees  become  convinced  they’re 
to  be  misquoted  in  big,  black  head¬ 
lines. 

There  was  that  interview  with 
Harry  Belafonte.  He  talked  and 
the  Variety  reoorter  just  listened. 
After  a  while,  the  star  stopped  un¬ 
easily.  “This  is  very  irritating," 


[  he  confided.  “You  make  me  talk 
I  on  and  on.  When  a  man  makes 
1  notes,  I  can  teli  whether  he’s  in¬ 
terested  by  whether  or  not  he 
makes  notes.  With  you,  I  just  keep 
rambling  cn,  and  I  may  be  say¬ 
ing  things  I  shouldn’t.” 

Possibly  the  cleverest  man  at  the 
|  interview  game  is  Eric  Johnston. 

•  He  never  refuses  a  question,  but 
has  a  way  of  answering  it  so  that 
the  writer  is  hard-put  to  cull  news 
from  it  without  reading  into  it  a 
meaning  that  may  or  may  not  be 
there.  Like  so  many  of  his  con¬ 
freres  in  t>e  film  business,  John¬ 
ston  hates  being  pinned  down  on 
specifics. 

'  An  executive  called  in  regard  to 
certain  film  rights  his  company 
was  supposed  to  have  on  a  best¬ 
seller,  first  stated  his  outfit  had 
the  rights.  A  little  more  talk  and 
he  made  the  comment:  “We  con-, 
strue  our  contract  to  read  that  we 
unquestionably  have  the  rights.” 
Did  he  actually  have  the  rights, 
or  didn’t  he?  .  Mr.  Executive  bris¬ 
tled,  “What  is  this,  a  cross-exam - 
ination,”  and  hung  up.  He  was 
was  hurt.  (P.S.  He  didn’t  have  the 
rights.) 

But  being  on  Variety  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  film  beat  can  be  a  lot 
of  fun,  too,  and  pleasure.  Like 
seeing  a  friend  bring  in  a  noth¬ 
ing  import  and  seeing  him  make 
a  mint  with  it.  Or  getting  that 
grateful  note  that  invariably  says 
something  about  having  been 
quoted  so  accurately  (the  implica¬ 
tion  always  being  that  the  opposite 
was "  expected).  Or  prognosticat¬ 
ing  a  trend  that  materializes.  Or 
coming  across  a  real,  solid  “beat" 
that  gets  picked  up  all  over  the 
country  (with  or  without  credit  to 
Variety).  Or  seeing  a  truly  fine 
picture  from  time  to  time  which 
makes  you  proud  to  be  associated 
with  the  industry. 


Italo  Cleffers’  Jackpot 

===s^=s  Continued  from  pate  3 


■  “Nel  Blu,  Dipinto  di  Blu,”  which 
J  topped  the  field  at  the  1958  San 
i  Remo  Festival  of  Song.  Additional 
|  prestige  came  from  tfie  subsequent 
i  success  of  the  top  songs  at  the 
;  1958  Naples  event,  at  which,  in¬ 
cidentally,  the  main,  controversy 

■  centered  around  the  failure  to  ad¬ 

mit  Modugno’s  entry^  “O’  Caffe.” 
[_ _ Top  Events _ ] 

San  Remo  and  Naples  are  then, 
the  top  events.  Both,  at  one  time, 
had  been  sponsored  by  RAI-TV 
itself  (in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  to  serve,  in  a  way,  as  a  pre¬ 
selection  of  songs  the  national 
net  was  predominantly  to  air  id 
subesquent  months).  Following  the 
,  lawsuit-studded  early  controver- 
'  sies,  in  which  disappointed  song- 
i  writers  accused  the  organizers  of 
s  accepting  bribes,  while  the  jury 
I  judgment  was  similarly  deplored, 
i  RAI-TV  handed  the  organization  of 
j  both  events  back  to  third  parties, 
who  have  since  taken  on  the  un- 
j  grateful  role  of  the  accused.  RAI- 
j  TV,  however,  continues  to  pick  up 
!  both  events  both  on  television  and 
I  radio.  (This  year’s  Tests  have  also 
I  been  beamed  across  Europe  via  the 
|  Eurovision  links.) 
i  The  lack  of  disk  jockeys  or  other 
i  means  of  projection  of  songs,  plus 
;  the  arrangement  by  which  RAI 
;  promises'  to  give  winners'  and  some 
i  runners-up  an  adequate  exposure 
j  over  radio  arid  TV  during  the  sub¬ 
sequent  year,  make  these  events 
'  so  vitally  important  to  songwriters 
:  and  publishers  in  this  country, 
j  triggering  the  almost-  inevitable 
.  tooth-and-claw  fight.  An  “ac- 
I  cepted,”  not  to  mention  winning 
!  song,  is  “in”;  few  others  have  a 
chance  to  crash  through  to  total 
success.  Hence  the  pressure  is 
applied  early,  to  get  the  song  ac¬ 
cepted,  then  later,  to  influence  the 
final  votes  at  the  festival.  In  an 
attempt  to  avoid  charges  of  rigged 
voting,  organizers  have  recently 
devised  a  complicated  polling  set¬ 
up  by  which  chance-picked  juries 
in  several  Italian  cities  add  their 
"popular"  votes  to  those  of  the 
festival  jury. 

But,  while  San  Remo  and  Naples 
.  can  make  or  break  a  writer  and/ 
or  publisher,  the  singers  involved 
are  generally  less  lavishly  paid, 
consideration  being  that  their  pro¬ 
jection  at  these  events  pays  off  in 
publicity.  Consequently,  they  tend 
to  cash  in  their  chips  at  the  in¬ 


numerable  other  songfests  which 
yearly  spring  up  in  the  wake  of 
the  top  two,  in  other  main  cities 
and  on  down  the  line  to  orie-night 
“fests”  in  the  hinterland  areas. 
The  pattern  rarely  varies:  singer 
after  singer,  introduced  by  a 
comedian  or  emcee,  takes  his  turn 
at  the  mike,  singing  the  latest  “hit 
from  San  Remo”  or  the  like  to 
wild  applause.  Nothing  else.  . 

There  is  hardly  a  day  dtiring 
which  a  songfesf  is  not  being  held 
somewhere  on  the  peninsula,  or 
a  writer  suing  another,  or  a  pub¬ 
lisher  accusing  a  fest  of  favoritism, 
etc.  And  so  it  will  go  on. 

-Next  date:  Jan.  29-30-31,  at  San 
Remo. 


Greek  Films 

^  Continwed  from  page  4  — ^ 

dominant  70%  slice  of  the  market. 
The  rest  is  covered  .  by  French, 
Italian,  British,  Russian,.  German, 
Spanish,  etc.  - 

Pictures  are  released  in  their 
original  versions  .with  .Greek  sub¬ 
titles.  Key  cities’  first  run  per¬ 
centage  is  around  to  40  to  45%  and 
very  rarely  more  on  exceptional  pic¬ 
tures.  This  is  due  to  the  high  rent 
paid  to  theatres’  owners  by  exhibi¬ 
tors  who  along  with  distributors 
are  constantly  complaining  against 
high  admission  tax  (48%)  to  no 
avail. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  new 
first  run  cinemas  are  built  in 
Athens,  and  Pireaus.  The  newest 
additions  are  the  Select  in  Patis- 
sion  Street,  Athens,  which  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,200  seats,  and 
the  Olympiomin  Pireaus  with  1,000. 
seats.  Apart  from  these  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  new  cinemas 
have  been  built  in  Athens  and 
Pireaus  area  for  winter,  summer  or 
all  year  round  operations. 

With  Columbia  now  in  Dahias- 
kenos  &  Michaeiides  hands,  almost 
all  American  companies  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  combine  with  the 
exception  of  20th  Century-Fox 
which  is  enfranchised  to  Spyros 
Skouras*  nephew  and  Paramount 
which  is  represented  by  Savas 
Films.  Damkskenos  &  Michaeiides 
are  Importing  many  European  films 
and  own  or  control  most  of  the 
first  run  theatres  in  the  key  Greek 
cities. 
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Japanese  Film  Statistics 


Chuck  Teitel,  Dan  Goldberg 
Plotting  a  Feature  Film 
To  Be  Shot  in  Chicago 

Chicago. 


Vet  Chicago  filmite  Chuck  Teitel 
(whose  father,  Abe,  now  on  the 
Coast,  founded  the  World  Play- 
house  arty  on  Michigan  Ave.)  is 
planning  to  expand  his  Windy  City 
activities  to  include  feature  pic- 


Tokyo. 

Statistics  provided  by  Uni-Japan  (Assn,  for  the  Diffusion  of  Japa¬ 
nese  Films  Abroad  Inc.)  show  that  579,566,000  persons  went  to  the 
cinema  in  Japan  from  January  to  June  of  1958.-  This  reveals  a  con¬ 
tinuing  steady  climb  as  evidenced  by  comparing  the  above  figure  with 
the  same  periods  in  1957  1554,896,000),  1956  (496,123,000)  and  1955 
(430,828,000). 

While  attendance  shows  a  4.4%  gain  for  the  first  six  months  of 
calendar  1958  over  the  same  1957  segment,  b.o.  receipts  were  up  7-6% 
to  37,729,659,000  yen  ($104,804,608  at  legal  rate),  excluding  tax.  In- 

WhiCh  averaged  22Wo  of  admissions,  the  bo.  take  was  t“ure ‘production.1'  In  association 
$127,722,417.  with  Dan  Goldberg  (onetime  legit 

The  average  admission  price  was  65.10  yen  (17c),  an  increase  of  3.3%.  !  producer,  tradepaperman  and  pub- 

Feature-length  productions  produced  and  released  by  Japan  during  j  licist)  Teitel  is  casting  about  for.™ . . ~  — - —  ,  r  .  .  , 

Jan.-June  1958  totalled  244  with  an  average  footage  of  7,377.  Fifteen^  suitable  “offbeat”  script  to  be  j  here,  they  are  so  perfectly  syn-  It™"*.111  ,  1S  spui 

companies  participated,  with  the  Big  Six  (Shochiku,  Toho,  Daiei,  Nik-: located  and  shot  in  Chicago.  j  chronized  with  matching  lip  move-  11  om  bUU  t0  700  takes-  and 

katsu,  Toei  and  Shintoho)  being  credited  with  the  great  majority.  Of  j  Teitel  points  out  that  his  city  is  !  ments  even  m  closeups  that  it’s  :  5e  1 

the  tntal,  83  were  in  color  and  143  were  wide  screen.  ian  important  centre  of  commercial  [nearly  impossible  to  note  that  the  ]  0  .  .,  •  1  a 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  production,  schedule  vras  anticipated ;  fBm  production,  and  sees  no  rea-|  star^  vieren  t  speaking  German.  j  tQ  t  a  .,2rfect  match, 
for  the  final  six  months  of  1958  as  Japan  swung  to  heavy  double-f ea-  ;  son  why  it  can't  recover  some  of  ;  It’s  a  trade  gag  of  the  sync  labs  j  Af,nllc4:~  H„hhpd  in  ainnor 
ture  programming  after  mid-year.  The  complete  1957  production  total  >its  old  lustre  in  the  theatrical  pix.j  that  even  the  industry  experts  are  i  .  .  ..  -  ,  it,  1h 

_ /to  =i,i _ j  r__  incc  1  dm  Hp  and  Gnldhprff.  hp  savs.  sometimes  fooled  when  seem?  a  wun  tne  voices,  ana  it  s  the  custom 


GERMAN  DUBBING  AN  ART 

BUT  NOT  TO  ‘ARTY’  LEGITS 


By  HAZEL  GUILD 

Frankfurt.  audience  identifies  a  particular 
Many  millions  of  filmgoers  in German  voice  with  each  leading 
West  Germany  are  firmly  con- 1  American  performer,  and  the 
vinced  that  the  Hollywood  leading  j  V01ces  become  as  characteristic  as 
lights— Kim  Novak,  Elizabeth  Tay-  ! th^  Peculiar  husky  tones  of  Lauren 
lor,  Rock  Hudson;  John  Wayne  et  |  Bacall  or  Aldo  Ray’s  grating  tones, 
al — speak  flawless  German.  j  Dub  actors  don’t  memorize  their 

Reason  is  that  when  thg  Ameri-  j  B^es.  since  the  script  is  read  in 
can  films  are  shown  in  the  theatres  }  short  scenes  with  the  images  un- 


was  443  with  514  registered  for  1956. 


sun.  He  and  Goldberg,  he  says, !  sometimes  fooled  when  seeing  a  , . 

Latest  available  figures  showed  6,863  motion  picture  theatres  in  Japan  j  | 

with  617  in  Tokyo,  257  in  Osaka,  91  in  Kobe,  84  in  Yokohama,  121  in  i  SSfdln g  entries  from  several !  made  ori**inaUy  ftain  may  sound  differently  in 

Nagoya,  and  71  in  Kyoto.  The  total  seating  capacity  was  in  excess  of  j.establislied  authors.  Provided  the  j  Bavaria  Film  Studios  in  Geisel- i  Germa1ny  fr0111  in  .the  State-s» 
three  million  with  theatres  having  an  average  of  440  seatst  I  rieht  varn  dods  ud  in  time,  it’s  gasteig  near  Munich  do  about  *xamp1?’  since  voices  sound  dif- 

10^  S  frli.  ?mo!J!,n  !ferent  ™  3  Sma11  fl’0m  COn“ 

niptnnl  :  versation  spoken  in  the  outdoors, 

0?i5  I the  dubbinS  is  done  either  in  a 
for  their  skill  in  matching  lip  cioset-iike  compact  area  or  in 


(Japan’s  population  is  £9,283,823,  50,285,638  being  urban  and  38,- 
998,185  rural.) 

Exports  for  Jan.-June  1958  listed  484  features  :sold  on  a.  flat  rate 
basis  and  63  on  percentage  deals.  The  breakdown  for  the  period  is  as 
follows,  with  the  first  column  of  figures  giving  the  number  of  films 
sold  at  flat  rates,  the  second  giving  the  number  sold  on  &  percentage 
basis  and  the  third  giving  the  total  flat  rate  income  for  those  films  and 
that  country.  All  figures  are  in  dollars. 


1 

TO  DOLLAR  AREAS 

•  ! 

FLAT 

ON 

FLAT-RATE 
%  IN  S 

United  States  . . . 

.  105 

.35 

163,484 

Okinawa 

.  227 

^  0 

273,084 

Thailand  . 

.  1 

0 

2.126 

Poland  . 

.  3 

0 

2,733 

Venezuela  . 

. . ;  .  2 

0 

2.169 

Israel  . 

.  2  - 

0 

2,115 

Argentina  . 

. .  0 

4 

Hong  Kong . 

. .  16 

0 

12.131 

Czechoslovakia 

.  4 

0 

9.385 

Burma  . 

.  0 

2 

Peru  . . . 

. . . .  1 

0 

1.400 

Bulgaria  . 

.  1 

0 

2.508 

Spain  . 

. . . . ,..  0 

1 

England  .... _ 

.  0 

3 

Belgium  . 

.  1 

0 

855 

Finland  . . 

.  0 

1 

Vietnam  . 

.  0 

1 

.. 

I  • 

TO  NON  DOLLAR  AREAS 

I 

■Hong  Kong . 

FLAT 

.  28 

ON  f 
0 

FLAT-RATE 
'c  . .  IN  $  : 

31.221  j 

Thailand  . 

. .: .  8 

0 

15.214 

Indonesia  . 

. .  2 

0 

2.100 

Denmark  . . 

. . .  1 

0 

742 

Russia  . 

. . .  3 

0 

15,002 

France  a . 

. .  3 

1 

6.358  ■; 

Italy  . 

. . .  0 

2 

; 

Mainland  China  . . 

.  42 

0 

83.437  I 

Brazil  . . 

. .  33 

14 

35.180  i 

•  Germany  ........ 

. .  1 

4 

63 

Totals  . . . 

. 7 . 484 

68 

661,306 

Imports  for  Jan.-June  1958  totalled  83  with 

the 

following  break- 

down:  U.S.A.  (59), 

France  (8),  England  (6),  Italy  (4>, 

USSR  (1>,  Ger- 

many  (3),  other  European  (2),  South  America  10)  and  Asia  (0). 

Tax  Relief 

established  authors.  Provided  the 
right  yarn  pops  up  in  time,  it’s 
planned  to  start  lensing  the  pic 
in  April  or  May.  Pair  want  a 
“neo-realist”  adult  theme  a  la 
“Waterfront,”  “Little  Fugitive,”  ]  movements.  Cost' of  the  joVco'm-  ;  ^Tchamber^h  snecLwftects* 
etc.,  but  aren’t  certain  yet  whatlplete  synchronization  with  one  vasAt  chamber  "ith  special 
screen  process  to  shoot  in  or  •  German  print,  is  about  25.000  Ger-  American  music  is  generally 
whether  it’s  to  have  color;  I  man  marks  (about  $6,000  >.  kept  in  a  musical,  with  the  U.S. 

Teitel  and  Goldberg  will  share!  “Almost  nothing  is  impossible 
production  credit  under  banner  of  ,  for  us  in  dubbing  American  pic-lthe  French  “Port  des  Lilfacs”  t’  e 
the  Teitel  Film  Coro..  Teiters  to-  !  tores ;  into .  German  now,”  accord-  j 

'who  sang  in  his  native  tongue.  It 
B?.v?na  s  dubbinS  division.  ;  prove(i  very  popular  with  the  local 
“We  do  it  by  nose,  as  the  German  ;  alldipnpp.  J  K 
a  vine  eces.”  j  .  : 

■  Surprisingly,  says  von  Sell  lief- 
fen,  “You  can  take  a  good  picture 


the  Teitel  Film  Corp.,  Teitel’s  im¬ 
port  distributorship.  Capitaliza¬ 
tion  will  depend  on  the  final  script. 
Teitel  says  he  has  a  number  of 
potential  investors  lined  up  for  the 
major  bankrolling,  with  he  and 
Goldberg  also  planning  to  sink 
some  coin  into  the  project.  If  pro¬ 
duction  is  met  and  the  pic  clicks, 
it’ll  likely  be  followed  by  a  one-a- 
year  sked. 

It’s  planned  to  use  mostly  local 
talent,  though  it  may  be  necessary 
to  import  a  few  Hollywood  and/or 
New  York  thesps. 


saying  gees.” 

Dubbing  American  films  into ;  j 

,is  fairly  easy  since  words  ;  and  make  it  even  bettar  But  you 
in  the  two  lan.uages  are  often  { certainly  can’t  synchronize  a  lousy 

f  »  ‘  £  rt  S0Und  and.,  1fngth’  Picture  into  a  great  film.” 

French,  likewise,  ran  easily  be  as-  ■ 

similated  into  German.  ;  - ..  .  -  J 

Next  down  the  list  of  difficul¬ 
ties  in  sync-  is  Italian  because  the 
people  talk  so  rapidly  and  say  so 
I.  many  words. 


D.G.  Crystal  Ball 


Teitel,  besides  his  distributor- ! 
exhibitor  status,  also  operates  a 


;  Continued  from  page  13  ; 


INC  Helps  Build 

Buenos  Aires. 

The  National  Screen  Institute, 
now  dubbed  INC  (Institute  Na- 
conal  de  Cinemategrafia)  at  a 


■  in  one  week  in  July,  a  5%  jump 
;  over  comparable  week  of  ’57. 

Commerce  Dept,  said  the  up- 
;  ward  trend  of  boxofflce  receipts 
•  should  be  maintained  at  its  present 


Since  the  Scandinavians  put  the  ; 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  a 
wrord  instead  of  the  first,  as  English  ; 
and  German  speech  generally  does,  ’ 
these  films  are  more  difficult  to  i 
sync  unnoticeably. 

Impossible  to  dub,  though,  are  !  leveb” 
the  Oriental  films,  because  the;  “Though  it  is  not  expected,”  re¬ 
movements  cf  the  lips  and  sounds  !  1959  will  increase  greatly,  it 
of  the  words- are  completely  dif- j  port  added,  “that  attendance  in 
ferent.  !  in  ’58,  expected  to  reach  $1,200,- 

Doing  the  American  picture  into  000  ($4,000,000  over  ’57'  but  $5,- 
German.  takes  from  five  to  six.;  000,000  under  ’56 >,  is  largely  ex¬ 
weeks,  and  the  average  $6,000  fee  ;  plained  by  higher- admission  prices 
is  believed  about  a  quarter  of  :  in  ’58,  as  shown  in  Labor  Depart- 
what  -  the  same  job  would  eost  in  :  ment  consumer  price  index  sur- 
the  States.  1  veys.  The  index,  it  was  pointed 

“We  have  more  experience  in  out,  was  124.7  in  ’56,  130.5  in  ’57 
dubbing  than  the  Americans  do.”  and,  for  the  first  three  quarters  of 
Education  Ministry’s  rep  on  the  j  von  Schlieffen  explains.  Even  be^ :  *53  Was  137.8.  136.0  and  134.8,  re¬ 
board  reported  on  INC’s  achieve-  fore  the  war,  Germany  was  buying  :  spectively,  all  highest  ever, 
ments  in  the  five  months  since  films  from  other  European  coun- j  Bureau  of  Census  figures  in- 
the  Frondizi-appointed  board,  took  j  tries,  and  the  audience  demanded  ;  eluded  in  report  counted  18,560 
office  last  May.  j  that  the  pictures  be  played  in  their  motion  picture  theatres  in  opera- 

Best  of  the  achievements  was  in ;  native  tongue.  j  tion  in  U.S.  in  1954,  with  3.799  of 

evidence  in  the  conference  room  j  Translation  of  the  American  j  them  drive-ins.  As  of  Jan.  1,  1958, 
since  such  major  exhibitors  as  !  script  into  German  starts  the  six  !  there  were  17  825  theatres  operat- 
Francisco  Lococo  Sr.  sat  amicably  j  weeks  work  required  for  the  sync  '  jng  0f  u-hich  4  400  were  ozoners 


;  Continued  from  page  3  ; 


mendation  of  what  should  be  spent 
for  what.  Congress  has  the  final 
say,  through  appropriations  bills, 
of  which  expenditures  „  can  be 
made.  Shortly  after  the  November 
election,  the  most  one-sided  Demo¬ 
cratic  victory  in  22  years,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  said  the  nation 
chose  “big  spenders.”  The  Demo¬ 
crats  dispute  such  an  assessment, 
but  the  months  ahead  will  hold  the 
verdict. 

Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  CD-Ark.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  & 
Means  Committee,  which,  under 
the  Constitutional  process  must 
originate  all  tax  legislation,  con¬ 
firmed  in  an*  interview  that  his 
committee  will  give  consideration 
early  in  the  session  to  several  tax 
changes  being  advocated  by  the 
Treasury  Dept. 

Some  are  of  a  technical  nature, 
but  one  is  a  proposal  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  raising  taxes  on. 
cooperatives.  Another  wrould  in¬ 
crease  the  gasoline  tax. 

Once  a  tax  bill  comes  up  for 
consideration,  advocates  of  halving 
the  cabaret  tax  are  almost  certain 
to  try  to  amend  such  a  bill  to  give 
relief  to  the  depressed  night  club 
business.  Whether  such  an  effort 
can  succeed  in  1959  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  advanpe  odds  would 
appear  to  be  against  it. 

Rep.  Frank  Thompson  Jr.  (D- 
N.J.)  is  trying  to  win  support  for 
his  novel  approach  to  giving  a  tax 
benefit  where  live  performers  are 
used.  The  Thompson  Bill,  prepared 
for  introduction  the  day  Congress 
reconvenes,  would  exempt  the  first 
$2  of  an  admission  ticket  from 


Federal  tax  when 
part”  of  the  program  involved  is 
“performed  in  person  within  the 
place  of  admission.”  This  would 
include  any  motion  picture  theatre 
with  a  vaudeville  layout  or  any 
other  program  in  which  “in  per¬ 
son”  talent  constitutes  an  impor¬ 
tant  segment  of  the  entertainment. 
Obviously,  it  is  aimed  at  such  all- 


beside  former  bitter  producer  op¬ 
ponents  such  as  Daniel  Tinayre  or 
— — .sss  Carlos  Borcosque,  with  distribu- 
“substant;al  tors  and  stars  andabl)r  spotted 


about. 

Recent  native  releases,  notably 
Catrano  Cat-rani’s  “Alto  Parana” 
and  Artistas  Argentines  Asociados’  j 
“El  Jefe”  are  enjoying  excellent 
runs,  both  here  and  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  which  seems  to  have  broken 
the  jinx  hanging  over  Argentina’s 
film  industry  for  so  long.  The  INC 
can’t  be  blamed  for  taking  some 


live  shows  as  ballets,  musical  of-  j  of  the  credit  for  the  atmosphere 


ferings,  legitimate  theatre  and  the 
like. 

A  second  feature  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son  measure  would  knife  the  cab¬ 
aret  tax  in  half. 

Congress  in  1958  gave  long- 
awaited  tax  relief  on  admission 
tickets,  a  help  which  took  effect 
Jan.  1.  Under  this  successful  effort, 
spearheaded  by  Sen.  Robert  S. 
Kerr  (D-Okla.),  powerful  member 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
the  first  $1  of  any  admission 
ticket,  regardless  of  the  total  price, 
is  tax  exempt.  It  was  adopted  over 
the  opposition  of  the  Treasury 
Dept. 

The  political  significance  of  the 
Thompson  proposal  is  that  the  Con¬ 
gressman  introducing  it  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat  and  it  already  has  the  support 
of  a  key  Republican  organization, 
the  egghead  Committee  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  Eisenhower.  It  also 
has  backing  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Musicians  and  Clarence 
Derwent,  prexy  of  the  American 
National  Theatre  &  Academy. 

And  while  the  Treasury  Dept,  is 
certain  to  oppose  any  tax  change 
that  wrould  result  in  less  income  for 
Uncle  Sam,  there  is  a  chance. 


of  success  surrounding  the  confab. 

The  present  INC  setup  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  implementing  the  Aram- 
buru  government  Film  Law  (which 
Zolezzi  disclosed  was  patterned  on 
France’s  legislation)  to  best  effect, 
conscientiously  and  honestly  seek¬ 
ing  to  pull  the  industry  out  of  its 
moral  and  financial  doldrums. 
While  the  report  stressed  that  INC 
does  all  it  can  to  cut  red  tape  and 
promote  the  industry’s  interests 
as  quickly  as  possible,  Zolezzi 
appealed  to  producers  to  rational¬ 
ize  their  owrn  organizations. 


here.  Then  a  writer  and  actor  go 
over  the  script,  reading  it  as  they 
view  the  picture  to  see  how  the 
words  fit  the  lip  movements. 


Names  Kept  Secret 


‘A  bright  factor  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  field  has  been  the  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  drive-in 
theatres,”  report  said. 

Report  took  notice  of  fact  that 
motion  picture  theatres  are  get¬ 
ting  less  than  their  share*  of  in¬ 
creasing  public  appetite  for  enter¬ 
tainment.  Dollar  outlay  for  all 
types  of  recreation  has  climbed  an- 
j  nually,  with  motion  pictures  fol- 


Dallas  Arter’s  Decade 

Dallas. 

The  10th  anniversary  jubilee  of 
the  Coronet  Theatre  will  start  to¬ 
day  (23)  with  the  presentation  of 
“Lovers  and  Thieves,”  the  last 
screen  satire  written  by  the  late 
French  author  and  film  director, 
Sascha  Guitry. 

The  Coronet  Theatre  made  its 
debut  in  1948  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Alfred  Sack  as  the  first 
motion  picture  art  theatre  in  Dal¬ 
las.  Sack  has  planned  a  60  day 
series  of  top  films  as  the  Coronet’s 
anniversary  jubilee. 


Stage;  radio,  television  and 
screen  actors  from  Munich  and 
from  as  far  away  as  Hamburg,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Duesseldorf,  are  hired  to  do 
the  dubbing.  But  usually  their 
identities  are  kept  secret.  For  one  ! ...  • „ 
reason,  well-known  actors  feel  it  I  SSinS 
hurts  their  prestige— although  not  j 

their  bank  accounts — to  be  associ-  |  ceipts  beb-nd  national  per- 
ated  with  dub  work.  Some  stage  j  JentaS?  ^crease  in  expenditures 
directors  feel  it  is  unarty  to  dub, !  ^°L.  entertainm<?nt. 
and  object  to  their  actors  working!  5urln*  49- °3  penod  report 
at  this  employment.  And  in  the  i  !ald-  an  average  of  about  360  U.S. 
past,  when  the  local  publicity  fca-  j  ^eatnre  films  were  produced  an- 
tured  such  ads  as  “Danny  Kaye  is  '  nuaBy*  Ix*  ^4- 55*  production  fell 
dubbed  in  this  film  by  Georg  i to  aho^  ?50,  followed  by  an  up- 
Thomalla,”  the  German  film  critics  !  5?  I27?  prod,u_c,.ed>  and 

gave  too  much  emphasis  to  the!.57  (300).  A  factor  m  o6-o7  was 
German  star  doing  the  dubbing.  I  increase  of  production  by  mde- 
Because"  one  Duesseldorf  stage  j  pendent  film  companies,  who  corn- 
director  objected  to  members  of  i pleted  some  140  features  in  ’57. 
his  theatre  group  doing  dubbi  .g,  |  fQ  ’58,  report  continued,  first  11 
the  sessions  were  sometimes  sched-  j  months  saw  only  about  200  feature 
uled  for  midnight  until  eight  a.m.  i  fHms  completed,  with  ohly  80  of 
Players  finished  their  roles,  rushed  !  them  by  independents, 
off  to  nearby  Remagen  to  work!  Report  said  capital  invested  in 
all  night  at  a  vne  job,  and  re- the  U.S.  film  industry  is  estimated 
turned  to  thdr: homes  to  sleep  dur-  i  at  $2,738,700,000.  of  which  about 
ing  the  day.  But  this  blaek-of-the-  i  93 %  is  accounted  for  by  motion 
night  work  isn’t  usual  today.  j  picture  theatres.  Approximately 
Leading  German  dubbing*  studios  !  143,000  people  are  employed  in 
keep  a  master  list  of  leading  i  the  industry,  with  an  annual  pay- 
American  stars,  with  the  German  !  roll  of  approximately  $446,750,000. 
actors  and  actresses  who  generally  j  Concludes  the  report:  “It  is  .  .  . 
speak  their  parts.  The  local  talent.  { becoming  more  evident  that  the 
depending  on  name  and  ability  for  \  producer  and  the  exhibitor  must 
sync,  gets  from  $40  to  $75  a  day  :  work  together  through  star  parti- 
for  working  at  the  voice  duplica-  '  cipation  in  selling  the  picture  to 


tion. 

Then,  whenever  .  Judy  Holliday 
or  Kim  Novak  or  Gary  Cooper  is 
in  a  film,  the  same  German  syn¬ 
chronizes  the  voice.  So  the  local 


the  public,  for  it  is  still  the  star 
and  the  story  that  draws  the  au¬ 
dience,  and  it"  is  to  the  advantage 
of  both  that  attendance  be  in¬ 
creased.” 
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Showmen  and  Showmanship 


;  Continued  from  page  4  ; 


Jack  Benny,  Eddie  Cantor  or  Bob 
Hope  who  was  the  funny  man,  not 
some  unknown  writer.  I  recall 
drafting  contracts  between  stars 
and  their  writers  in  which  the 
self-effacing  character  of  the  writer 
was  specified.  He  was  enjoined  by 
contract  provision  from  spreading 
the  trade  secret  of  his  existence. 
The  illusion  was  maintained  that 
the  performer  was  really  an  in¬ 
ventively  humorous,  man. 

But  today  we  list  the  names  of 
all  the  gag  writers  on  the  credit 
card  following  the  televised  pro¬ 
gram.  Incidentally,  their  very  num¬ 
ber  is  a  reflection  on  the  barren¬ 
ness  of  the  star.  But  worse  than 
this,  leading  stars  join  actively  in 
the  tearing  down  of  the  illusion 
that  they  are  real  comedians.  They 
constantly  jest  about  their  writers. 
For  example,  Milton  Berle  will  in¬ 
crease  a  feeble  laugh  by  looking 
off-wing  and  saying  his  writer  will 
hear  from  him  about  the  material, 
or  “I  told  him  that  joke  wouldn’t 
go.” 

If  two  comedians  appear  and  en¬ 
gage  in  the  gambit  of  insult,  one 
"When  you  have  a  Churchill  or  1  will  reply,  “I’ll  have  a  good  an- 
Stevenson,  disillusionment  is  im-jswer  when  my  writer  arrives.”  By 
possible.  "Who  could  be  their  ghost  •  this  and  other  devices  our  come- 
writers?  And  even  when  in  the  dians  eagerly  advertise  their  roles 
midst  of  a  campaign  some  of  us !  as  mere  deliverers  of  text,  rather 
helped  prepare  addresses  for  Adlai  .'than  as  creative  humorists. 
Stevenson,  I  can  attest  from  first-  Without  any  realization  of  Jhe 
hand  knowledge  that  his  sharp ;  process  of  disillusionment  which 
blue  pencil,  copious  additions,  and ;  they  31:6  engaged  in,  our  artists 
brilliant  phrasing  still  made  the  ideate  audiences  to  regard  them 
end  product  really  his  own,  \m  the  contemptuous  light  of  par- 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  about  :rots  uttering  anothers  wittidsms' 


ed  someone  else’s  words  (I  shall  i 
not  stop  to  distinguish  between] 
that  and  keen  editorial  selection 
and  revision)  the  counterfeit  was  i 
disguised.  The  illusion  was  main¬ 
tained  that  these  are  your  Presi¬ 
dent’s  brave  words. 

But  today  we  announce  on  the 
front  page  of  the  N.Y.  Times  that 
the  President  has  engaged  a  new 
“ghost  writer.”  Dr.  Malcolm  C. 
Moos.  The  word  “ghost”  becomes 
anomalous.  He  is  no  ghost  at  all. 
He  is  identified  by  name,  and  his 
picture  appears  together  with  a 
detailed  biographical  sketch,  as  if 
he  were  taking  an  official  Govern¬ 
ment  post.  The  illusion  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  We.  are  made  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  President’s 
next  speech  doesn’t  sound,  or 
worse  still,  doesn’t  mean  the  same 
as  his  previous  ones.  And  the  rea¬ 
son  is  no  longer  a  mystery.  We 
now  know.  We  are  seeing  the 
President,  but  of  course  we  are 
listening  to  his  new  ghost  writer 
fully  embodied. 


Where  It  Differs 


Dubious  Showmanship 


the  lowered  standards  in  our  pfib- j 1 

lie  life  which  make  the  acceptance]-  Is  this  good  showmanshiprPer- 
c£  tinsel  instead  of  gold  the  cus- i  ^aps  we  can  jjnd  at  ieast  part  of 
tomary  practice.  But  this  is  a  sub-,  the  answer  t0  the  short  me  of  our 
ject  which,  if  properly  toeated,  |  artists  in  thfe  Self-destruction.  For 
would  make  this  issue  of  VamEiTr ,  larit  depends  in  great  mea. 
as  fat  as  the  latest  O’Hara  novel. -  -  -  -  - 


sure  on  affection,  and  how  can  an 


You  understand,  I  ain  not  discus- 1  au<jjence  develop  affection  for  a 
sing  morals,  but  showmanship.  jrecjting  machine  who  virtually  an- 
Accepting,  for  the  Purpose  of  tins sj  nounces  that  he  hasn’t  a  comic 
article,  the  standard  of  deception  in  his  head. 

as  an  existent  fact,  why,  I  ask,  do  |  This  loads  me  to  the  Tele- 
the  defrauders  themselves  delib-  prompter  or  the  large  printed  card 
eiately  expose  the  fraud?  held  opposite  the  performer.  They 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  _ are  ingenious  and  legitimate  de- 


was  embarrassed  by  the  disillusion¬ 
ment.  I  could  see  millions  of  view¬ 
ers  conditioned  to  know  that  any 
scene  they  see  hereafter  is  not  as 
it  seems,  but  that  all  the  actors  are 
reading  a  Teleprdmpter  which 
better  behave  mechanically.  For 
the  sake  of  one  comic  idea,  Allen 
had  symbolically  placed  the  tele- 
prompter  in  mid-stage  of  every 
other  sketch  he  will  ever  perform, 
and  had  done  the  same  disservice 
to  all  other  programs. 

I  had  begun  with  an  illustration 
from  politics.  The  distinction 
should  be  made  that  in  public 
officials  illusion  is  hypocrisy  and 
condemnatory  in  itself. 


Why  Kill  Illusion? 


But  in  the  theatre,  illusion  is 
an  honorable  coin.  It  is  the  essence 
of  the  art.  A  plot  is  good  if  the 
illusion  is  so  steadily  maintained 
that  the  viewer  is  transported  into 
the  land  of  make-believe  as  if  he 
were  experiencing  reality.  A  plot 
is  bad  if  improbability  or  other 
defects  break  the  illusion  and  re¬ 
mind  the  viewer  that  he  is  only 
watching  a  performance. 

Therefore  the  ethics  are ,  re¬ 
versed.  In  politics  emotion  fraud¬ 
ulently  created  is  dishonest.  In 
art  the  objective  is  to  achieve  emo¬ 
tion  by  illusion.  Then  why  deliber¬ 
ately  break  the  spell? 

Would  you.  like  the  director  of 
a  play  to  stand  out  front  and  tell 
the  audience  just  how  he  is  about 
to  achieve  an  effect?  Do  you  want 
a  subtitle  on  your  movie  saying 
the  girl  riding  the  horse  in  the 
next  scene  is  not  Elizabeth  Taylor 
but  her  stand-in  Mary  Ellis? 

I  hear  so  much  about  the  great 
showmen  of  the  past,  dating  back 
to  the  first  circus.  I  am  sure  no 
barker  ever  disillusioned  his  pro¬ 
spective  customer  by  announcing 
that  the  bearded  lady  is  really  a 
fat  man  with  a  wig. 

Show  people  may  well  revert 
to  the  elementals  of  their  ^profes¬ 
sion.  The  sophistication  of  modern 
entertainment  is  no  license  for 
deliberate  disillusionment.  Irre¬ 
spective  of  form  or  style — illusion 
is  still  the  basic  ingredient. 

Now  that  I  have  pontificated  on 
a  specialized  subject  without  bene¬ 
fit  of  any  specialization,  I  shall 
retreat  to  my  legal  tent  and  refute 


They  Hanged  My  Saintly  Hyphen 


;  Continued  from  page  3  ; 


publications  in  recent  years.  So 
much  so  and  in  such  sweep,  often 
to  the  disservice  of  the  reader, 
that  it  may  be  time  for  one  to  cry 
in  the  wilderness  versus  the  prac¬ 
tice;  not  all  of  the  practice  but 
some  of  it. 

Variety  itself  Is  not  exempt. 
Some  of  its  copy  editors  go  along 
with  an  unwritten  law  around  here 
that  puts  a  damper  on  overuse  of 
the  hyphen.  At  least  one  of  these 
editors  can  reconcile  himself  to 
that  “overuse”  business,  but  one 
man’s  overuse  is  another  man’s 
underuse.  It  is  a  hard  fact  of 
punctuation  life  that  many  a  hy¬ 
phen  is  a  matter  of  taste  or  choice. 
An  extra  hyphen  seldom  hurts; 
the  absence  of  one  might  make 
reading  more  difficult. 

What  is  so  wrong  with  a  hyphen, 
however  superfluous  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  by  some  publications,  if  it 
is  an  aid  to  clarity;  particularly  so 
in  a  busy-busy  world?  What’s 
more,  does  overuse  battle  with 
esthetics  or  his  sense  of  literary 
purity? 

Years  ago,  the  incomparable 
F.  P.  A.,  then  paragrapher-in-chief 
of  the  old  N.Y.  World,  chided  the 
involved  high  command  for  per¬ 
mitting  the  lettering,  “Comic  Art 
Editor,”  to  appear  on  the  office 
door  of  the  editor  in  question.  It 
was  Franklin  P.  Adams’  view  that 
“Comic  Art  Editor”  is  an  art  edi¬ 
tor  who  is  a  comedian;  and  that 
the  phrasing  should  properly  have 
been  “Comic-Art  Editor,”  which 
more  clearly  described  his  func¬ 
tion,  the  only  expense  being  a 
little  hyphen  between  the  first  two 
words. 

It  was  an  intriguing  thought.  An 
editor  of  our  acquaintance  wrestled 
with  a  similar  problem  back  in 
the  1930s — how  to  term  the  caller 
of  a  square  dance,  a  field  then  ex¬ 


periencing  a  flamboyant  revival. 
Square  dance  caller?  Colloquial- 
ists  would  object  on  the  grounds 
that  that  would  mean  a  dance 
caller  who  was  square.  So  why 
hot  square-dance  caller?  Why 
not?  Is  anyone  hurt?  Was  the 
meaning  distorted?  In  fact,  was 
not  the  meaning  made  clearer  right 
then  and*  there? 

Down  the  street  a  piece  there 
used  to  be  a  window  sign  at  a  ham- 
and-eggery:  half-fried  chicken. 

This  kind  of  hyphen’  is  the  real 
villain,  being  used  to  give  a  dif¬ 
ferent  (and  silly)  meaning.  It 
should  have  read  half  fried  chic¬ 
ken,  or,  more  properly,  one-half 
fried  chicken;  better  yet,  one-half 
chicken  fried. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  this 
phrase  in  a  night  club  review  (or 
should  that  be  night-club  re¬ 
view?);  “A  slow  moving  ballad.” 
Was  it  a  ballad  that  was  sung 
slowly  or  one  that  was  sung  slow¬ 
ly  and  touchingly?  If  the  former, 
the  correct  phrase  would  be  “a 
slow-moving  ballad”;  if  the  latter, 
“a  slow,  moving  ballad”  Xwith  the 
comma  added)  would  be  correct. 

It  is  hard  to  read  some  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  nowadays— 
and  especially  the  text  of  adver¬ 
tising— without  reflecting  upon 
what  is  happening  to  a  once-dear 
facet  of  the  English  language, 
caused  by  defection  from  the  hy¬ 
phen. 

It  is  enough  to  give  a  super¬ 
sensitive  punctuator  a  typewriter- 
touched  form  of  arterio-sclerosis,* 
a  swif ily-degenerating  case  of  the 
heebie-jeebies,  or  what-have-you? 

AH  together  now,  and  let’s  do  a 
hurray-for-the-hyphen  shout! 

*  In  dictionary  use,  without  the 
hyphen,  but  the  author  contends 
that  the  telescoped  words  are  eas¬ 
ier  to  read  with  the  hyphen  added. 


More  Colorful  Theatre 


breome  so  calloused  about  our  dis- !  rices T <m  ways  and  means  <*im. 
integrating  standards  that  we  do  devourer  of  material  and  the  per- Lthat  laymen  are  disqualified  by  proving  conditions, 
not  even  bother  to  hide  our  shame. ;  forrper  may  as  well  be  spared  the  i  braining  to  express  valid  j  The  theatre  partook  of  the  quali- 

There  is  something  newly  corrupt i  burdens  of  memorization.  So  we  :  opinions.  ties  of  the  political  debating  so- 

In  our  brazenness,  for  it  repre-  :  ereate  an  illusion.  The  performer  '  — ——————  ciety,  and  this  seemed  good  to  all 

sents  a  lack  of  sensitivity  which  is  you  in  the  eye.  and  speaks  i  '  •  _  _  of  us  who  engaged  in  it  at  the  time. 

almost  as  bad  as  the  original  crass-  ,to  you  with  the  effect  of  sponta-  '  RftnSfe  RfifiAIfls  FlC.  Its  authors  set  out  to  abolish  pov- 

occftg,  cib.  erty  and  injustice>  and  almost 

-  Continued  from  page  24  =  ?nded  UP  by  abolishing  the  theatre 

Before  I  apply  this  analysis  to  .  thousands  are  in  the  know,  but  to  ;  been,  including  its  Allyn  &  Baker  j 1  Sj  *  active  oartiemant  in 

eeMraWet  nsdtl“aIlook  at  th^IS®  5“^  m™ons  infth,fr  homes  ;  spinoff;  or  Simon  &  Schuster's  !  this  m0vement\vluch  substituted 
general,  let  us  taxe  a  wok  at  tne  the  illusion  is  successfully  earned  ;  buy-back  from.  Marshall  Field,  and  •  piamniir  nf  thp  nlav«;  nf  trrpat 
same  phenomenon  in  the  literary  ; off,  its  spinoffs  with  Pocket  Books, !  “ElSbeth  tiie 

field.  All  sorts  of  celebrities,  from*  But  no,  we  go  about  deliberately  Golden  Records  (children’s  series)  j  Queen”  “Marv  of  Scotland” 

!3reakin£  the  illuskm.  Comedians  and  the  like.  McGraw-Hill,  _  Double- '  “Bi0graphy,”  “Valley  Forge,”  and 


;  Continued  from  page  3  i 


‘Ghosts’  Un-anonymons 


_ineity.  j 

1 1  Well  and  good.  The  visitors  at :  _ 
— ;  the  studio  and  a  few  hundreds  or  “ 


ghost  writer  often  insists  on  bil- ;  magic  of  the  Como  manner  is  de- j  records  is  something  which  is  titil-  . 

ling,  and  his  name  appears  on  the  j  stroyed.  For  his  success  was  great-  ;  lating  the  new  dominant  owner  i  The  little  men  and  women  re- 

jeeket  or  in  a  special  introduction. ;  jy  due  to  the  contrast  he  afforded  1  of  the  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  John .  placed  the  big  men.  The  death  of 
Ho\v  much  of  even  the  theories  or  j  from  frenzied,  ear-splitting  hu- •  Hay  (Jock)  Whitney.  [salesmen  replacing  the  death  of 

“inside  facts”  are  contrbuted  by !  mor  cf  the  Gleason-Berle  type.  We  !  At  the  time  of  his  takeover— ;  Kings,  and  we  rejoiced.  The  thea- 
the  ghost  writer,  and  how  much  sought  surcease  in  his  relaxed  and  1  and  up  until  he  becomes  more  tre  was  no  longer  a  temple  in  the 
by  t’  'i  celebrity  is  a  subject  of  easy  manner,  the  casual  comment.  1  active  in  the  operation  when  he  ;  Greek  sense,  to  celebrate  the  great- 

real  aoubt.  ffl  ’  There  were  no  bellylaughs,  wrhich  \  resigns  as  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  ;  ness  of  humanity.  It  became  a 

Great  Britain — Whitney  made  ob- :  forum  to  bear  witness  to  its  fail- 
servation  that  the  N.Y.  .  Times  ures. 

seems  to  get  90%  of  the  book  ad- j  A11  of  this  was  praiseworthy  in 
vertising  dollar  and  that  the  Trib  its  motives  and  objectives.  Its  main 
along  with  the  other  metropolitan  COmplaint  was  against  the  economy. 
New  York  dailies  must  scramble  and  when  a  r€iatiVe  prosperity 


Occasionally  we  are  treated  to !  could  only  come  from  carefully 
the  bizarre  spectacle  of  the  celeb- ;  prepared  bombshell  jokes.  There 
rity.  like  the  Duchess  of  Windsor, .  were  onlv  smiles  and  warmth, 
publicly  reproving  her  ghostwriter  lWhich  derived  from  the  intimacy 
because  her  life  story,  according  to  j  of  spontaneity  and  absence  of 

her,  isrinaccurate,  while  the  ghost  (script.  The  illusion  that  Como  just _ 

writer,  his  picture  and  name,  more  j  came  out  and  talked  and  sang  was  :  and  scrounge  for  the  other  10%.  j  overtook"  the”  American  scene,*"  the 
prominently  displayed  than  the  t  quite  real — and  pleasing.  The  dis-  j  Whitney  noticed  particularly  that :  drab  social-conscious  plays  auto- 
Duchess’,  insists  it  is  accurate  and  j  illusionment  that  even  this  casual  i  the  Trib’s  weekend  special  book- 1  matiCally  became  obsolete.  They 
brings  suit.  On  other  occasions  we  I  but  pleasant  nothingness  is  read  j  music  section  had  even  more  ad-  j  will  sureiv  come  back  into  fashion 


have  learned  in  humorous  feature  i  from  a  huge  card  held  before  him; 
articles  that  the  sport  celebrity  j  that  he  isn’t  hesitating  and  look- 
whose  book  portrays  his  struggles  i  ing  you  in  the  eye  while  he  gropes 
and  achievements,  has  not  yet  read  •  for  a  relaxed  word,  but  that  all 
a  word  of  it.  Again,  I  am  not  dis-  i  this,  down  to  the  easiest  word  of 
cussing  the  ethical  propriety,  but ;  banter  is  carefully  prepared  by  an 


vertisements  for  phonograph  re-  again  if  (as  appears  possible  from 
cordm^  than  for  books.  !  time  to  time)  we  mishandle  our 

At  the  time  of  the  Trih  huy  ,  economic  system  and  permit  a  new 
announcement  in  the  early  fall  he  depression  to  arise, 
circularized  the  book  publishers  - 
for  an  exchange  of  viewpoints. 


It  is  amusing  to  consider  what 

rather  the  disillusionment  to  thou- 1  army  of  writers  and  hand  painted  j  The  publishers  are  sympathetic,  j  kaPPened  to  the  Eng- 

sands  of  children,  including  the  on  a  huge  sign;  and  that  he  is  look-  |  They  would  like  to  see  stronger  j  bsn-spealang  theatre  if  Shake- 
grownup  ones  whose  hero  worship  ing  at  it  and  not  at  you— what  does  j  competition  to  the  Times.  It  is  sp®f.re  ftad  concerned  himself  with, 
is  thus  betrayed.  ;  dn  tn  ait  the  ehai-m  A*  irr»r>7-«_  !  rtwor.  novation  that  the  Qnhhorffor  i  writing  plays  to  help  improve  the 


The  ghost  writing  ‘secret  has  ■  visation  which  had  captured  you? 
been  so  tarnished,  that  when  Gen.  j  A  short  time  ago  Steve  Allen 
Montgomery  published  his  mem-  ( exposed  the  Teleprompter  tech- 
oirs,  the  advertisements  featured  a  •  nique  in  full  gaze  of  his  audience. 


this  do  to  all  the  charm  of  impro- ;  open  vexation  that  the  Sulzberger 


statement  written  In  longhand  and 
signed  by  himself  assuring  the 
reader  that  he,  with  his  own  hand, 
had  written  every  word  of  his  book. 


He  showed  the  machine  and  care¬ 
fully  explained  how  it  works. 
Thereafter  he  and  his  troupe 
played  a  melodramatic  scene 


This  is  considered  so  unusual  that  |  straight.  Then  he  announced  that 
the  publisher  made  it  the  selling ;  the  same  scene  would  be  replayed 
feature  of  the  hook.  j  under  the  circumstance  that  the 

Now  let’s  get  nearer  home,  on  j  Teleprompter  had  gone  out  of  gear 


the  subject  of  showmanship.  There 
was. a  day  when  the  gag  writer  for 
our  Heading  comedians  was  also  a 
ghost  writer  in  the  true  sense.  He 
submerged  his  identity.  His  wit 
belonged  to  the  comedian.  It  was 


and  was  misleading  the  actors.  I 
did  not  find  the  idea  very  funny 
since  the  first  malaprops  line  es¬ 
tablished  the  joke  and  thereafter 
it  could  only  be  repeated. 

But  that  is  beside  the  point  I 


sheet’s  strength  militates  against 
assurance  that  this  or  that  book, 
which  a  publisher  might  deem 
important,  will  be  reviewed  either 
in  the  Sunday  or  the  daily  editions. 
(They  are  separately  operated;  the 
Sunday  Times  Book  Review  is  syn¬ 
dicated  into  many  other  papers.) 

The  other  top  papers  for  books 
and  book  reviews  rate  about  this 
way:  Chi  Trib,  N.Y.  Trib,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Dallas  News, 
L.A.  Times,  Boston  Herald. 

From  the  record  biz  viewpoint, 
incidentally,  as  the  LP  business 
continues  to  surge  the  retail  book 
stores  are  welcomed  as  important 
new  sales  outlets. 


writing  plays  to  help  improve  the 
economic  condition  of  British  labor 
in  Elizabethan  times.  He  would 
have  probably  ended  up  in  prison, 
but  this  would  have  been  a  minor 
matter  compared  with  the  loss  of 
his  portrait  gallery  of  great  heroes, 
great  villains,  great  lords  and 
ladies,  and  great  deeds  of  love,  vil¬ 
lainy,  and  war. 

Many  plays  are  written  on  the 
subject  of  “freedom”  today,  but 
you  will  find  that  it  bothered 
Shakespeare  very  little.  Looking 
through  a  classified  book  of  sub¬ 
jects  dealt  with  by  Shakespeare,  I 
find  only  one  mention  of  the  word 
“liberty,”  and  it  is  the  exit  line  of 
Caliban  in  “^he  Tempest”  when  he 


calls,  “Ban,  Ban,  Caliban!  Libertyl 
Liberty!” 

The  effect  of  the  best  theatre  of 
the  1930s,  with  its  realistic  plays, 
scenery  and  actors,  was  to  make 
the  theatre  a  reflection  of  w?hat 
wras  happening  in  the  slums,  the 
streets,  and  the  factories.  The  little 
man’s  problems  took  over  the  artis¬ 
tic  theatre,  and  we  became  im¬ 
mersed  in  them. 

This  would  have  been  all  to  the 
good,  but  the  time  arrived  when 
these  problems  were  secondary  as 
to  what  to  do  with  leisure  and  a 
substantial  paycheck. 

However,  realism  stayed  in  the 
theatre,  but  it  now  became  realistic 
in  a  new  way.  Taking  the  extreme 
cases  described  by  Freud,  Krafft- ; 
Ebing,  et  al.,  and  embodied  in 
such  heroic  plays  as  “Oedipus 
Rex,”  these  modern  writers  delved 
into  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
human  experiences  and  displayed 
their  wares  as  examples  of  the 
lowest  denomination  of  humanity. 

The  producers  of  the  current 
musical  play,  “My  Fair  Lady” 
ascribe  some  of  its  success  to  the 
beautiful  costumes  worn  through¬ 
out  the  play,  particularly  in  the 
Ascot  number.  Three  plays  of 
Oriental  splendor  will  make  their 
bows  this  season.  Perhaps  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Shakespeare  and  American 
musical  plays  represents  a  rebel¬ 
lion  on  the  part  of  audiences 
against  plays  of  futility  and  horror 
by  angry  young  men  and  blase 
older  men. 

So  does  the  nationwide  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  Ballet.  And  perhaps  what 
the  theatre  needs  for  survival  is  a 
return  to  the  heroic  again,  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  theatre  of  great  men 
and  women .  and  what  they  can 
achieve  for  humanity,  instead  of  a 
theatre  devoted  to  the  ignominy 
of  mankind. 


Syd  Mirjrin  in  N.Y. 

Syd  Mirkin,  who  represents  Co¬ 
lumbia’s  domestic  publicity-adver¬ 
tising  department  in  London,  is  in 
New  York  for  a  series  of  meetings 
with  homeoffice  executives. 

Mirkin,  who  serves  as  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  homeoffice  and  indepen¬ 
dent  production  units  operating  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  production  and  release  plans 
of  pictures  being  made  in  his  ter¬ 
ritory. 
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Fifty-third  J^&RIETY  Anniversary 


IS  PROUD  TO  ANNOUNCE 
A  NEW  PRODUCTION  & 
DIRECTED  BY 


THE  ITALIAN  DIRECTOR  OF 
TWO  OSCAR  WINNERS 


PRODUCED  BY 

GIUSEPPE  AMATO 


v 


RIAMA  FILM 

PIAZZA  SS.  GIOVANNI  E  PAOLO,  8 

ROME,  ITALY 


fifSy4h&rd  Jteaiversary 


m 


AMEDEO  NAZZARI 
GING  CERVI  ' 
LEA  PADOVANI 


OSCAR  SAUL  TALBOT  JENNINGS 


NORMAN  CORWIN "  GIORGIO  PROSPERI 


A  TITANUS  PRODUCTION 
produced  Br  GOFFREDO  LOMBARDO  directed  by  HENRY  KOSTER 


An  M-G-M  Release 
In 

The  World  MarKet 


THRU 


in  USA  and  Canada 


itiww  OVCTfUS 


Fifty-third  P45SI WFt  *  Anniversary 


.  January  7, 195t 


dome,  9icUf 


"JAe  Vetof  Kelt  of  ZvetoftkUuf  9h  JUfe  Att-Wadfd" 

Mg/UO-  JlaHfG 


Ready  for  Release 

"FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME /'  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Under  Contract  to  Make 

"GRANADA" 

"HI,  DAD!" 

"TALES  FROM  THE  VIENNA  WOODS" 


Recordings:  RCA-VICTOR  (As  Always) 


Public  Relations — SAM'L  STEINMAN,  Roma. 


fifty-third  Annhergary 


Fifty-third  J^SlRIE^t  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


ARTHUR  FREED  PRODUCTIONS 


In  Release 

“oior 


In  Preparation 

“BELLS  ARE  RINGING" 


'  72  Fifty-ihttd  p^TETT  Anniversary  *  ^January  ‘T,  1959 


Danny  Kaye 


Congratulations  ! 


EDWARD  SMALL 

PRODUCTIONS,  INC. 


January  7,  1955 


Fifty -third 


brings  you  another 
great  production  re¬ 
leased  by  Paramount: 


*  % 


T$i  t* 


f*' 


^  A 


Mr  ring: 


it 


yXniETY 

Jino  DeLaurentiis  The  Tempest  should  prove  just  that  — at  the  box- 
office  .  .  .  Both  the  action-spectacle  public  as  well  as  the  more  dis- 
'err.ing  patron  should  go  fcr  * h i s  item,  thanks  to  an  expert  balance 
5f ruck  between  f^lm  s  epic  qualities  .  . 

Rarely  if  ever  haVe  such  battle  scenes  been  seen,  combining  bigness 
wth  color,  excitement  spells  production  value  with  a  capital  'V\ 


IL  GIORNALE  D  ITALIA-  Rome: 

The  biggest  film  which  Oino  DeLaurentiis  has  produced  to  date, 
superior  in  its  spectacular  aspects,  even  to  War  and  Peace',  as  well 
as  artistically  more  successful 


in  preparation 

HIS  NAME  WAS  BOLIVAR 
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James  Cagney 


SAMUEL  C.  ENGEL 


20th  Century-Fox 


January  7,  1959  Fifty-third  P^RIETY  Anniversary  75 


Integrated  for  Performance:  TECHNIRAMA  and  TECHNICOLOR 


Now  a  new  dimension  is  added  to  the  magic  of  COLOR  BY 
TECHNICOLOR.  It  Is  TECHNIRAMA— the  Technicolor  single  camera, 
large  screen  photography  system.  This  triumphant  combination 
signals  a  new  era  In  motion  picture  entertainment. 

TECHNICOLOR  CORPORATION  •  Herbert  T.  Kalmus,  President  and  General  Manager  •  Technirama  and  Technicolor  are  registered  trademarict 


Fifty-third  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


Congratulations — 


CLAUDE  BINYON 


1958 


Screenplay 


“RALLY  ROUND  THE  FLAG,  BOYS" 

(20th  Century-Fen) 

In  Collaboration  with  LEO  McCAREY 


Preparing  Screenplay 


“Pepe” 

(The  Cantinflas  Story) 


Posa-  George  Sidney  International  Productions 


BEST 

WISHES 


TIMES  FILM 
CORPORATION 

144  West  57th  St..  New  York  City 

MR.  WILLIAM  SHELTONi  vice-president  In  charge  of  distribution 

NOW  IN  RELEASE 

"THE  FOXIEST  GIRL  IN  PARIS" 
"ZOLA'S  NANA" 
"ONE  SUMMER  OF  HAPPINESS" 


'GAME  OF  LOVE" 


"08/15" 
.  and  other  prize  winning  films 


Fifty-third  f&nSTY  Anniversary 
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-January 1959 


T  I  O  M  K  I  N 


THREE-TIME  ACADEMY  AWARD  WINNER 


"Credit  Leland  Hayward  for  frying  something  off  the  beaten  track  in 
making  a  motion-picture  version  of  Ernest  Hemingway's  'The  Old  Man 
and  the  Sea/  and  credit  Spencer  Tracy  for  a  brave  performance  in  its 
one  big  role. 

"CREDIT  DIMITRI  TIOMKIN  FOR  PROVIDING  A  MUSICAL  SCORE  THAT 
VIRTUALLY  PUTS  MR.  TRACY  IN  THE  POSITION  OF  A  SOLOIST  WITH  A 
SYMPHONY. 

"His  major  support  in  emotional  coloring  comes  from  that  Tiomkin 
musical  score,  which  is  full  of  Dramatic  thunder  and  melodic  poig¬ 
nancy.  It  is  the  one  element  of  eloquence  in  this  extraordinary  one- 
man  show." 

BOSLEY  CROWTHER 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 

<5* 

ORIGINAL  STEREOPHONIC  SOUNDTRACK  ALBUM  •  "THE  OLD  MAN  AND  THE  SEA”  •  COLUMBIA  RECORDS  CL  1183 


Fifty-third 


Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


RADIO  CITY 


Showplace  of  the  Nation 


MUSIC  HALL 


Rockefeller  Center,  N.  Y. 


ify 


institution  known  throughout  the  world  for  its  presentation  of  outstanding  motion  pictures 
and  stage  shows  notable  for  their  good  taste,  beauty  and  perfection  of  execution. 


Congratulations  PfiRIETY 


JOE  PASTERNAK 


MGM  STUDIO 


January  7,  1959 


Fifty-third  l^^RTE^TY  Anniversary 
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WILLIAM  GOETZ 

PRODUCTIONS 

f 

In  release: 

“Me  And  The  Colonel” 

Finished  shooting: 

“They  Came  To  Cordura” 

Preparing: 

“The  Mountain  Road” 

“A  Magic  Flame” 

(The  Franz  Liszt  Story) 

“The  Time  Of  The  Dragons” 


Fifty-third  J^BtjBSTY  @y 


Jxrussrj  7,  195$ 


Congratulations! 


tfiRJETY 


RUSSELL  MARKERT 

Radio  City  Music  Hall 


I 


*• 

i"edV"’Te  sensitive  »®u 


-o5.^A^V  '  .utjIRt- 


V  I  N  C  D  • 

t  564  Broadway,  K ~ 


.N  TED  SPATES  3"c!  CANADA  b, 

rESNATiONAL  FILMS 

Y-^rk  36,  N  Y.  JUdson  6-7542-3 
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\ 


SPARTACUS 


Fifty-third  :^3ShS53t  -A»m?weraary 


Januniy  7,  £959 


HENRY  BLANKE 


"THE  NUN'S  STORY' 
"THE  MIRACLE" 


WARNER  BROS. 


A&F 

FILM 

CORP. 

ENTERS 

ITS 

21s 

YEAR 

IN 

CANADA 


JACK  SALEM 

Represented  byi 

NOTE:  When  this  ad  was  submitted  to  Variety  I  had  an  agent. 
Right  now,  however,  he  is  no  longer  around.  Would 
appreciate  if  you  would  contact  me  directly. 

JACK  SALEM 

454  So.  Catalina  St.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

DU  2-8896 


Fifty4htrd  Anniversary 
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Happy  New  Year  to  America 
And  to  the  talented 
American  show  scene 
I  am  proud  to  be  accepted 
as  one  of  the  family 


MAURICE  CHEVALIER 


Fifly4hird  AniTemrr 


January  7.  1959 


Screen  Styles  Vs.  Paris  Riots 


;  Continued  from  page  17  ; 


of  certain  films  began  to  sweep 
the  country.  Hypoed  by  a  group  of 
style-setting  stars,  including  Garbo, 
Shearer,  Crawford,  Colbert,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Lamour,  Dietrich  and  Fran¬ 
cis,  screen  styles  made  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  world  hitherto  gov¬ 
erned  by  Chanel,  Schiaparelli, 
Faquin,-  Balenciaga  and  Main- 
bocher  and  other  Parisians. 

Many  of  the  outstanding  trends 
created  by  Adrian,  Banton,  Hubert, 
Head,  Wakeling,  Royer,  Renie, 
Stevenson,  Plunkett  and  Orry- 
Kelly  two  decades  ago  are  still  in 
vogue  today.  *  Jeweled  clips  and 
shirtmaker  dresses,  designed  by 
Travis  Banton  for  Carole  Lombard 
can  no  longer  be  called  novelties; 
slacks  introduced  by  Marlene  Diet- 
rich  and  sarongs  featured  by  Dor¬ 
othy  Lamour  are  better  today  than 
ever  before;  peasant  frocks  and 
off-shoulder  blouses  created  by 
Edith  Head  for  “Tropic  Holiday” 
are  an  integral  part  of  casual  liv¬ 
ing.  Voluminous  evening  wraps, 
worn  by  Norma  Shearer  in  “Romeo 
and  Juliet”  and  adaptations  of  the 
little  .  jeweled  caps — both  signa¬ 


tured  by  Adrian — are  not  out¬ 
moded.  Thick  pages  of  fashion 
history  point  up  the  importance  of 
screen  styles,  no  less  prevalent  now 
than  twenty  years  ago. 

| _ Tips  On  New  Filins _ J 

LeMaire’s  recent  experience  in 
New  York  also  underlines  the  inter¬ 
est  shown  by  fashionists  in  screen 
wardrobes. 

“It  happens  every  time,”  he 
noted.  “I  get  numerous  phone 
calls  from  top  designers  asking 
‘What  pictures  have  you  got  com¬ 
ing  up?r  ‘What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  such  -and-such  a  line?’  ” 

“Many  of  the  questions  this  year 
concerned  hemlines.  ‘What  is 
your  measuring  post?’  one  stylist 
asked.  I  told  her  what  I  tell  my 
stars,  ‘Let  a  full  length  mirror  be 
your  guide.  I  don’t  like  daytime 
skirts  down  past  the  calf,  but  I 
don’t  like  to  see  a  girl  tugging  con¬ 
stantly  at  her  skirt  when  she  sits 
down’.” 

"  ‘What  are  going  to  do  with  big 
sleeves?’  and  ‘Are  you  going  to  show 
any  trapeze?’  were  among  other 


questions.  To  which  I  replied  that 
I  have  no  objections  if  women  with 
extensive  and  expensive  wardrobes 
buy  a  little  of  Paris’  tomfoolery. 
But  in  20th-Fox  productions,  wom¬ 
en  will  look  like  women.  There 
are  enough  variations  in  shape 
and  style,  fabric  and  trimmings  to 
take  the  natural  feminine  form  and 
make  it  look  different  from  picture 
to  picture  and  from  year  to  year.” 

“  ‘To  queries  about  the  Empire 
line.  I  answered  that  it  wras  won¬ 
derful  in  its  day  for  the  lazy  ladies 
in  the  court  of  France  during  Na¬ 
poleon’s  era  who  lived  a  life  of 
luxury,  but  it  could  never  fit  into 
the  normal  life  of  today’s  woman. 
And  although  a  very  few  willowy 
gals  with  complete  control  of  fig¬ 
ure  movement  could  adopt  it  for 
evening  wear,  it  is  definitely  not 
good  for  the  business  woman  or  gal 
who  has  a  busy  day.” 

1  15  Changes  1 

“Joan  Collins,”  he  continued,  “in 
‘Rally  Round  the  Flag,’  typifies  a 
wealthy  girl  who  loves  high  fash¬ 
ion  clothes.  She  has  15  changes, 
and  two  of  these  are  adaptations  of 
the  sack  and  pyramid — because 
every  woman  who  is  fashion- 
minded  will  ‘try  ’em  out.*  But  this 
will  date  the  production  as  a  period 
;  picture.  Period  of  ’58.  Varia¬ 
tions  of  these  whimsies  will  be 
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floating  around  for  several  sea¬ 
sons,  however,  because  manufac¬ 
turers*  will  be  stuck  with  them  and 
will  have  to  unload  them  at  some 
level.” 

“Here’s  an  example  to  illustrate 
the  enormous  influence  Hollywood 
wields  in  the  garment  industry,” 
LeMaire  suggested.  “In  1947, 
three  days  after  Dior  had  dropped 
skirts  to  the  ground,  a  big  cloak 
and  suit  manufacturer  cornered 
me  at  a  dinner  party.  ‘What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  longer 
skirts?’  he  asked.  ‘I  smell  this  is 
going  to  be  a  definite  trend,’  I  re¬ 
plied.  ‘I  think  they’ll  be  dropped 
two  or  three  inches.’  ‘How  much 
would  it  cost,’  he  wondered,  ‘to  in¬ 
fluence  movie  designers  not  to 
show  them  on  the  screen?’  ‘No 
amount  of  money  can  change  a 
screen  stylist’s  mind,’  I  told  him, 
‘we  cater  to  the  public  and  we’ll 
support  anything  that’s  legitimate.’ 
‘But  I  have  10,000  garments  made, 
being  made  and  on  order,  what  can 
I  do’  he  protested.  ‘Ship  them  out 
fast,’  I  advised!’  ” 

Some  50  leading  stores  across  the 
country  will  present  Helen  Rose’s 
first  couture  collection  next  spring. 

“Three  little  words,”  she  com¬ 
mented,  “describe  this  collection. 
Feminine,  feminine,  feminine.  And 
the  clothes  are  as  glamourous  as 
those  I’ve  designed  for  Liz  Taylor, 
Cyd  Charisse,  Grace  Kelly  and 
other  Metro  stars.  Daytime. ward¬ 
robes  will  be  easy,  not  contrived, 
with  simple  lines  and  lovely  fa¬ 
brics — most  of  these  American. 
Formal  will  be  lavish  with  lace, 
embroideries  and  beads.  There 
will  be  no  dresses  that  distort  the 
figure;  you  will  always  know  there 
is  a  woman  underneath.” 

Four  years  ago.  Miss  Rose  gave 
Grace  Kelly  the  Empire  ’  line  in 
“The  Swan”  but  like  LeMaire,  she 
doesn’t  believe  in  it  for  the  aver¬ 
age  figure  and  will  not  show  it  in 
her  new  collection.  Currently,  she 
is  enthused  about  Deborah  Kerr’s 
wardrobe  in  “The  Blessing.” 

“This  is  an  extensive  wardrobe,” 
she  noted,  “with  30  changes.  And 
film  fans  will  be  surprised  how* 
beautiful  the  styles  were  in  the 
days  of  ’38  to  ’45 — because  they 
were  of  American,  not  European, 
design.” 

Sophia  Loren’s  wardrobe  in 
“Houseboat”  reflects  Edith  Head’s 
love  of  glamour,  and  contempt  of 
foibles,  while  Jean  Louis’  version 
of  contemporary  ■  styles  worn  by 
Kim  Novak  in  “The  Beach  Boys” 
is  elegant,  romantic  and  feminine. 

“There  is  not  a  sack  or  trapeze 


In  the  lot,”  Louis  pointed  out, 
Kim  will  wear  colorful  play  clothes, 
gay  swim  suits,  well-fitted  travel 
clothes  and  stunning  formals,  but 
we  start  with  Kim  and  we  don't  in¬ 
tend  to  lose  her  amid  the  whims  ol 
Paris.  The  fashion-wise  will  notice 
that  we  have  clothed  the  feminine 
figure,  to  enhance  its  femininity, 
trying  for  uniqueness  in  materials, 
cut  and  trim  that  must  not  disturb 
the  viewer  in.  ’68.  Motion  pictures 
have  been  an  enormous  balance 
wheel  in  world  fashions  by  offering 
good  basic  designs  applicable  to 
the  woman  on  and  off  the  screen.” 


X  Lobster  '  “ 
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Luncheon  served  Noon  to  3  P.M. 
Mondojr  thru  Fridoy 
COCKTAILS — DINNER — SUPPER 
848  Second  Avenue  ot  45th  Street 
Member  oil  charge  clubs 
MU  4-7250— Open  7  days 
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BARR  BROS.  TRIO 


A  TRULY  REMARKABLE  RESTAURANT 

LUNCHKON- COCKTAIL*  -OINNII* 


Private  rooms 
available 
for  cocktoils 
or  4inn*r. 


9  EAST  48  STREET.  H.Y.C.-PL  3-5852 


Italian  Restaurant 


FAMOUS  FOR  FINE  FOOD.  IT’S  THE  ONLY  CAVE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Open'  Dally—  Indnding  Sundays  from  12  Noon  Dinner  from  $2.75 
224  WEST  46th  STREET— Next  Door  to  the  46th  Street  Theatre 
For  Reservations  Call  Cl  5-1848  or  JU  4-9736 
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BABIO-TELEVISION 


Fifty-third  P^XRIETY  Anniversary 


/ise  In  So  Many  Was 
Flop  In  ‘Selling  Itself’ 


As  it  Grows  Richer  and  Richer,  Video  is  Subjected  to  Ever-Increasing 
And  Damaging  Critical  Barbs,  Particularly  from  Rival  Media, 

Yet  it  Remains  Unwordly  in  the  Ways  of  Combatting  It 
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Ihe  Night  They  Fixed  The  Ratings 

—  By  HY  GARDNER 

You  may  remember  reading  about  Bill  some  months 
ago.  His  sudden  heart  attack  shocked  the  Madison 
Avenue  and  tv  crowd  very  deeply.  So  much  .so  they 
determined  to  take  it  real  easy.  Some  of  them  actually 
did  so  for  nearly  a  half  hour. , 

The  medic  who  signed  the  longest  contract  Bill’s  name 
was  ever  attached  to,  the  death  certificate,  plainly  stated 
the  cause  of  death  was  heart  failure.  An  autopsy  might 
have  revealed  that  it  was  heartbreak. 

From  what  I've  been  able  to  gather,  this  is  what  hap¬ 
pened.  Bill,  who  at  42  hardly  looked  older  than  Grand¬ 
ma  Moses,  had  himself  a  whiz  of  a  quiz  rolling  ’til  an 
oat-burner  scorched  the  ratings.  Unable  to  cope  with  the 
competition  and  convinced  that  the  series  wouldn’t  be 
renewed  without  a  major  man-made  miracle.  th*»  harassed 
adman  came  up  with  a  daring  but  Alfred  Hitehockish  plan. 

Bill’s  associates,  more  concerned  about  billing  than 
cooing  for  once,  couldn’t  detect  a  clinker  in  his  notion. 
They  agreed  that  anything  anyone  could  think  of  to  make 
the  disgruntled  client  gnmtled  made  sense.  Even  though 
putting  the  notion  in  motion  would  run  into  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  tax-free  dollars.  The  mission,  as  you  could  well 
imagine,  was  not  only  to  hypo  the  ratings  but  to  give 
the  client  the  highest  rated  single  program  in  teevee  his¬ 
tory  and  thus  make  automatic  a  renewal. 

J_ _  The  Magic  Number:  440 _ [ 

The  plot  Bill  contrived  to  cook  in  was  to  procure,  by 
hook  or  schnook,  a  list  of  the  440  families  who  held  the 
fate  of  the  nation’s  teevee  stars  and  shows  in  the  440 
hands  that  turned  the  dials  of  the  440  sets  electrically 
voting  in  the  multi-city  reports.  Then,  with  a  former 
O.S.S.  Colonel  in  command,  these  families  were  to  he 
visited  by  440  paid  operatives  who  would  try  to  con\Tince 
their  hosts  that  Bill’s  program  was  the  only  one  worth 
watching  at  that  time  period. 

It  took  a  lot  of  doing  to  sneak  the  list  of  names,  ad¬ 
dresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  the  440  families  sum¬ 
moned  to  tv  jury  duty  the  eventful  night.  But  the  contacts 
were  eventually  established  and  where  some  stubborn  sub¬ 
scriber  couldn’t  he  bribed,  budged,  badgered  or  bulldozed 
into  cooperating,  the  use  of  mink-covered  brass  knuckles 
was  not  discouraged.  Then  came  the  payoff. 

Bill,  with  a  luscious  blonde  companion  who  made 
Brigitte  Bardot  look  like  Jackie  Miles,  rendezvoused  at 
21,  drank  a  delicious  nine-course  dinner  and  weaved  over 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  rating  service.  Here,  as 
agency  and  sponsor,  they  were  made  welcome  and  invited 
to  watch  the  votes  flash  in  as  the  program  progressed. 
When  the  first  30  or  40  votes  all  lit  up  in  the  client’s  favor, 
his  eyes  lit  up,  he  smiled  like  an  idiot  {which  required 
no  acting  ability )  and  muttered  some  complimentary  com¬ 
ments  about  the  infallibility  and  fairness  ot rating  systems. 

j  1,000%  Less  One!  1 

By  the  time  the  program  was  over  the  sponsor  was 
ecstatic,  as  well  he  should  he.  For  every  light  but  one, 
which  might  have  been  bulb  failure,  blinked  in  his  pro¬ 
gram’s  favor.  Bill  was  perspiring  success  sweat.  He 
could  just  envision  the  next  day’s  headlines,  not  in  the 
columns  of  Gross,  Torre,  Kenny,  O’Brian,  Williams,  Gould 
Van  Horn,  Messina,  Gardella  and  the  other  teevee  oracles 
but  in  front  page  banner  illustrated  by  the  picture  of  the 
agency  president,  the  network  president,  the  sponsor  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  and  a  flirtatious  cousin  from  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Only  one  thing  disturbed  Bill,  what  went  wrong  with 
that  440th  vote?  “What  the  hell,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“there  ain’t  nothing  perfect  in  this,  world,  even  tfie 
Yankees  lose  a  game  once  in  awhile  and  Rodgers  &  Ham- 
merstein  don’t  produce  a  ‘Fair  Lady’  every  time  up  to 
bat.” 

The  sponsor  was  smiling,  chuckling,  laughing,  patting 
everyone  on  the  back  and  the  blonde  a  little  lower.  “Bill 
my  son,”  he  glowed,  “you  were  right  and  1  was  wrong. 
You  are  the  greatest  tv  ad  man  in  the  world,  your  agency 
is  the  greatest  tv  agency  in  the  world,  and  from  the 
ratings  I  personally  witnessed  tonight  we’ve  got  the  great¬ 
est,  program  in  the  world.  So  there’s  no  question  about 
our  picking  up  the  option.  There’s  only  one  thing  1  must 
admit.  With  the  kind  of  stiff  competion  we  presented  to¬ 
night  the  boys  who  got  the  one  vote  against  our  439  votes 
must  have  a  lot  of  guts,  know-how  and  showmanship  too. . 
So  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ve  decided  to  do.  I’m  going  to 
keep  your  agency,  of  course,  but  I’m  also  going  to  hire 
that  other  outfit  and  split  the  aceount  between  you.” 

That’s  whcn*Bai  got  the  attack,  and  from  the  lew  guys 
I  tiffd  the  story  to  the  concensus  seems  to  be  that  Bill  was 
lucky  to  die  when  he  did.  For  if  he  lived  every  time  he 
looked  at  tv  he’d  wish  he  was  dead. 


By  GEORGE  ROSEN 

Television  goes  into  1959  somewhat  bruised  and  bat¬ 
tered.  Unfortunately  a  lot  of  it  was  self-inflicted.  Having 
weathered  fairly  successfully  all  the  dire  and  continuing 
threats  emanating  chiefly  from  the  Congressional  pre¬ 
cincts,  ihe  tv  industry  has  suddenly  found  itself  face-to- 
face  with  its  most  menacing  enemy — itself. 

Television,  being  most  proficient  in  the  show  business 
arena,  has  risen  nobly  to  the  task  of  mirroring  life  in  all 
its  facets  and  aspects.  But  where  it  has  been  spectacularly 
unsuccessful  is  in  capturing  a  good  look  at  itself.  It’s  not 
only  a  case  of  not  being  able  to  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees.  More  precisely,  it’s  a  case  of  getting  itself  lost  up 
there  in  the  selfsame  spectrum  that_  took  so  many  years 
to  woo  and  win. 

Take  a  realistic  view  of  the  picture  as  it  presents  it¬ 
self  today.  From  all  sides,  ,  all  directions  comes  a  bom¬ 
bardment  of  attacks  on  the  medium.  Year  by  year  they 
multiply.  If  murder  is  committed,  whether  in  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  Texas  or  Minnesota,  likely  as  not  lurking 
somewhere  in  the  background  is  tv  as  the  villian,  for 
teaching  had  habits.  If  junior  is  suddenly  in  need  of  an 
occulist,  tv’s  to  blame.  An  ever-increasing  number  of  di¬ 
vorces,  say  the  papers,  are  incepted  in  that  tiny  cathode 
ray  tube.  Image  orthicon  has  become  America’s  favorite 
divorce  correspondent. 

But  these  are  comparatively  minor  when  contrasted 
with  the  larger  issue  and  the  broader  attack.  A  notable 
case  in  point  was  last  month’s  Fortune  magazine  hatchet 
job  on  the  tv  medium — an  attack  symbolizing  the  new 
and  perhaps  the  most  desperate  of  all  attacks  toward 
downgrading  tv  and  its  sphere  of  influence  either  (1)  as 
entertainment  and  as  a  source  for  information  and  en¬ 
lightenment;  or  (2)  as  an  advertising  medium  which  al¬ 
ready  boasts  some  billion  and  a  quarter  in  annual  gross 
intake.  For  the  industry  has  accepted  that  the  Fortune 
blast  (which  ripped  into  tv  as  no  other  “appraisal”  be¬ 
fore  it)  is  only  the  beginning  in  a  concerted  campaign  on 
behalf  of  national  magazines  and  the  print  media  in  gen¬ 
eral  in  a  determined  bid  to  recapture  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  and  to  regain  readership  lost  to  tv  viewing.  In  short, 
tv’s  very  life  blood  is  being  challenged  by  its  most  vocif¬ 
erous  enemy. 

So  what  does  television  do  about  it?  It  fights,  allright, 
but  the  fighting  is  not  geared  toward  arresting  the  smear 
jobs  of  the  print  boys  or  quelling  the  accusations  of  the 
moralists.  Rather,  all  its  energies  are  directed  toward  its 
own.  media  opposition.  In  short,  the  “in-fighting”  that’s 
going  on,  most  notably  among  the  three  major  networks, 
each  bent  on  stripping  the  other  of  a  little  dignity,  a  lit¬ 
tle  prestige  or  a  piece  cf  business,  has  reached  such  ri¬ 
diculous  heights  that  all  energies  aFe  spent,  with  none 
left  for  the  major  and  more  important  battle. 

The  intra-network  rivalry  story  for  supremacy,  of 
course,  is  an  old  one,  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of 
free  enterprise  and  the  democratic  processes.  Perhaps 
it’s  just  as  intense  and  just  as  nerve-wracking  among  shoe 
or  garment  manufacturers  or  in  the  hardware  business. 
When  it’s  kept  “in  the  trade  family,”  where  it  belongs, 
it’s  one  thing,  but  for  the  industry  to  wash  its  dirty  linen 
in  public  is  something  else  again.  The  tv  networks,  so 
wise  in  so  many  ways,  haggle  and  wiggle  out  of  decimal 
point  averages  in  full  page  N.Y.  Times  ads  in  an  effort 
to  convince  the  viewing  public  (which  really  doesn’t  give 
a  hoot,  so  long  as  tv  gives  them  the  kind  of  shows  they 
want)  that  Nielsen  and  Trendex  love  Network  A  more 
than  Network  B  or  C  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays^* 
while  all  around  them  the  enemy  digs  in  and  little  by 
little  hacks  away  at  tv’s  very  foundation.  . 

Thus  the  question  is  inevitably  posed:  “How  come  an 
industry,  so  wordly  in  all  other  areas,  so  gifted  in  the 
ways  of  communication,  so  talented  in  its  creative  en¬ 
deavors,  can  be  so  childishly  naive,  so  immature,  betray 
such  a  lack  of  confidence  in  itself,  or  be  totally  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  calling  the  kettle  black  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  gild  its  own  pot.  Strangely  enough,  some  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  leaders  will  be  the  first  to  concede  this  weak¬ 
ness.  They  will  readily  admit  the  good  that-  could  ac¬ 
crue  if  the  same  amount  of  coin,  the  same  energies  and 
the  same  talent  for  presenting  facts  and  figures  as  is  used 
to  court  audience  favor  at  the  exoense  of  another  net¬ 
work,  were  expended  in  fighting  the  bigger  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  an  industry.  But  once  having  made  the 
concession,  they  stop  there.  The  intramural  battle  goes 
on  and  on.  As  television  goes  into  ’59  the  bitterness — one 
network  against  the  other— is  perhaps  at  an  alltime  peak. 

|  Best  Retort  of  All- — A  Good  Show  j 

It’s  no  secret  that,  when  it  comes  to  public  relations, 
the  tv  industry  is  still  in  swaddling  clothes.  Individually 
some  components  within  the  industry  do  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  good  job— on  their  own  individual  behalf.  But 
for  the  giant  job  on  the  giant  issue,  tv’s  inadequacy  in 
coping  with  an  ever-increasingly  acute  situation  has 
reached  classic  proportions.  The  industry  often  talks 
about  it,  sometimes  shame-facedly,  but  it’s  as  though  it 
lacked  the  know-how,  the  •  knowledge  of  processing^  or 
even  the  ability  to  get  it  started. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  school  of  thought  that  argues 
(and  a  most  persuasive  argument  it  is):  All  the  attacks 
and  all  the  abuses  heaped  on  tv  could  be  rendered  mean¬ 
ingless  and  would  not  damage  the  medium  one  iota,  if  the 
standards- of  programming  were  raised.  When*  they  say, 
that  clay  comes  when  television  can  hold  its  head  high 
(Continued  on  page  88) 


Onward  and  Downward 
With  The  Arts  ? 

By  JESS  OPPENHEIMER 

Hollywood. 

For  the  first  several  thousand  years  of  our  human  exist¬ 
ence,  the  theatre  had  a  practical,  logical  pattern.  A  group 
of  players  presented  a  drama  to  a  theatre  full  of  patrons. 
The  next  night  they  played  to  another  housefull.  When 
they  had  exhausted  a  particular  town  they  moved  on  to 
another  one.  This  was  satisfactory  for  the  player,  and 
also  for  the  patrons.  Even  if  three  or  four  shows  were 
playing  at  the  -same  time,  they  had  a  free  choice.  They 
could  see  this  one  tonight  and  that  one  tomorrow  night. 
As  late  as  the  last  days  of  vaudeville,  this  pattern  had 
not  changed  appreciably.  The  theatregoers  could  choose 
their  house  and  the  players  could  go  on  and  on,  playing 
to  small  groups  and  making  one  presentation  last  for 
years.  In  vaudeville  particularly  an  act  with  any  quality 
could  become  a  10  or  20-year  career,  with  the  player  con¬ 
tinually  adding,  changing  and  polishing,  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  eagerly  looking  forward  to  seeing  this  master  of 
his  art  once  a  year  or  so. 

Then  some  jokers  started  messing  around  with  elec¬ 
tronics,  and  they  loused  the  whole  thing  up.  Mass  com¬ 
munications  set  in — Radio,  it  was  called — and  the  per¬ 
former  was  faced  with  the  exciting  prospect  of  reach¬ 
ing  millions  of  people  at  the  same  time.  He  stood  before 
a  little  microphone  and  he  did  his  act,  the  same  one  he’d 
been  doing  for  years,  and  the  people  laughed  from  Coast- 
to-Coast,  and  he  was  a  thousand  times  the  celebrity  he 
ever  was  in  vaudeville. 

And  then  the  happy  sponsor,  at  the  tremendous  party 
after  the  show,  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  next 
week.  He  couldn’t  say,  “I’ll  come  back  in  a  year  or  so 
when  I’ve  got  a  new  act.”  He  was  signed  to  do  the  "show 
every  week.  So  he  got  some  writers  and  they  stayed  up 
all  night  for  more  nights  than  was  good  for  their  health, 
and  they  managed  to  provide  him  with  something  to  do. 
Not  as  good  as  his  carefully  polished  vaudeville  act,  of 
course,  but  pretty  good. 

The  law  of  diminishing  returns  started  taking  its  toll, 
and  there  was  a  general  downgrading  of  the  quality  lev¬ 
el,  but  radio  offered  something  that  the  stage  hadn’t.  You 
could  trick  the  audience  a  little,  use  their  imagination, 
use  sound  effects  that  conjured  up  illusions  which  could 
never  have  been  accomplished  on  the  stage.  Slowly,  in 
spite  of  this  tremendous  demand  that  the  weekly  pro¬ 
gram  placed  on  energy  and  ingenuity,  the  writers  and 
the  performers  and  the  creative  producers  and  directors 
started  to’  draw  an  art  form  out  of  radte.  Finally  Radio 
was  able  to  present  plays  and  create  effects  and  enter¬ 
tain  in  a  way  that  was  peculiarly  its  own,  in  a  manner 
which  would  not  make  sense  in  any  other  medium,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  could  not  be  presented  any  way  but 
over  the  air  and  to  the  ear  of  the  listener. 

j  Another  Change  j 

During  this  takeover  period,  when  mass  communica¬ 
tion  became  the  entertainment  medium  of  this  country, 
another  change  took  place.  The  listener  was  deprived  of 
the  old  free  choice  which  the  theatregoer  enjoyed.  After 
the  medium  shook  itself  down  there  were  three  pro¬ 
grams  presented  simultaneously  on  the  three  major  net¬ 
works  during  every  hour  of  major  listening  time.  An  ir¬ 
revocable  choice  had  to  be  made.  Listen  to  one  program, 
miss  the  other  two,  forever.  Moreover,  the  financing  of 
-  the  shows  no  longer  was  done  at  the  boxoffice  by  the 
patrons.  It  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  sponsors.  A  spon¬ 
sor  who  was  spending  thousands  of  dollars  a  week  put¬ 
ting  on  a  program  was  interested  in  having  more  listen¬ 
ers  than  the  other  shows  which  were  on  at  the  same  time. 
If  he  had,  in  his  heart,  a  yearning  to  present  a  show  of 
quality  and  to  uplilt  the  general  cultural  level  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  this  yearning  had  to  take  second  place  to  the 
yearning  of  his  stockholders  to  make  the  advertising  ef¬ 
fective  enough  to  create  a  large  dividend.  A  rating,  the 
popularity  of  the  show,  became  the  most  important  factor, 
and  everything  else  was  sacrificed  to  it. 

Just  when  Radio  had  settled  down,  created  an  art  form 
of  sorts,  and  was  satisfying  the  entertainment  needs  of 
the  vast  public,  some  wise  guy  had  to  invent  Television. 
This  was  a  different  development  than  the  birth  of  radio 
had  been. 

Radio  was  different  from  its  ancestors,  just  as  the 
movies  were  different  from  the  stage.  Each  added  a  di¬ 
mension  to  what  had  come  before.  Motion  pictures  add¬ 
ed  the  scope  of  the  large  screen  to  the  confines  of  the 
proscenium  arch.  Radio  gave  us  the  sweep  of  imagina¬ 
tion  only  exercised  previously  in  the  novel. 

Television  is  a  hybird  medium.  Smaller  than  Its  par¬ 
ents,  it  robs  us  of  the  large  screen  of  the  movies  and 
traps  the  imagination  within  the  graphic  realities  of  small 
sets.  Furthermore,  it  has  an  appetite  fully  as  voracious 
as  its  predecessors  and  its  meals  are  Infinitely  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  prepare. 

As  an  added  feature,  this  whole  developmental  history 
has  destroyed  the  training  ground  for  all  the  artisans 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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A  Few  Rambling  Thoughts 
On  TV’s  Midnight  Rambles 

By  CARROLL  CARROLL 

During  the  late  hours  of  the  evening,  our  tv  tubes 
glow  with  the  shining  faces  and  angry  invectives  of  little 
knots  of  serious  talkers.  At  least  some  of  the  more  seri¬ 
ous.  Some  are  just  knots.  All  of  them  seem  over-auxious 
to  chastise  tv  as  a  means  of  making  it  better.  But  what¬ 
ever  their  purpose,  the  talkers  stalk  through  the  living 
rooms  of  the  land,  in  the  wee  small  hours  and  bravely 
fight  Conrad  Nasel.  as  a  youth,  for  the  attention  of  the 
Lateniks.  And  sometimes  they  succeed  in  temporarily 
returning  tv  to  a  task  it  has  always  performed  with 
honor  end  distinction,  that  of  capturing  truth  at  the  flee¬ 
ing  moment  of  perfection,  just  before  it’s  processed  for 
the  retail  trade. 

Led  by  a  stern  Inquisitor,  a  shining  Galahad  or  a  smil¬ 
ing  Iconoclas\  most  of  the  talkers  blast  or  defend — and 
sometimes  it’s  hard  to  tell  who  is  doing  what — the  medium 
that’s  offering  them  hospitality  and  giving  them  expres¬ 
sion.  Occasionally  the  talk  is  enlightening.  Frequently 
it’s  only  the  tube  That  glows.  But  the  glowing  tube  never 
fails  to  give  elegant,  and  eloquent,  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  live  tv  can  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false 
and  dividfe  the  biddings  from  the  goadings. 

Even  when  they're  dull  these  conversations  at  midnight 
are  pregnant  with  possibilities.  Sometimes  an  uninten¬ 
tionally  funny  twist  creates  a  moment  of  satirical  brilli¬ 
ance.  There  was,  for  instance,  something  delightfully  un- 
thoughtout.  but  provocative,  about  the  living  picture  of  a 
man,  fulminating  at  the  ‘‘degrading”  nature  of  tv  com¬ 
mercials.  and  finding  himself  suddenly,  poli'ely  but  firmly 
interrupted  by  a  imiling  announcer.  He  .  graciously 
yielded  ...  to  a  commercial.  The  key-word  is  “graciously.” 
He  didn’t  snarl,  he  didn’t  object,  he  smiled  2nd  yielded. 
He  had  staiked  the  monster  to  its  lair  .  .  .  bravely  en¬ 
tered  .  .  .  and  been  ea  en. 

And  so  it  goes  when  midnight  becomes  Talkville  on  Iv. 
As  we  see  and  hear  the  talkers  switching  from  rudeness 
to  nablcss  oblige,  and  vice-versa,  we  begin  to  realize  that 
perhaps  the  cri'ical  blackout,  once  the  spice  of  little  re¬ 
vues,  on  and  off  Broadway,  in  the  10  years  between  the 
20s  and  the  middle  30s,  will  make  a  fullscale  comeback 
.  on  tv  .  .  .  and  gh  the  level. 

All  this  tv  talking  could  lead  to  real-life  tv  blackouts 
deeper,  truer  and  richer  than  any  satirical  thought 
hatched  in  the  cunning  minds  of  professional  humori;:ls 
and  joke  writers.  It’s  fascinating  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  some  future*  ad  lib  “Person  to  Prison”  sort 
of  Teletalk  in  which  we  might  be  treated  to  an  unexpected 
scene  comparable  to  Harry  Wagstaff  Gribble’s  immortal 
Passing  Show  blackout;  the  one  that  ended  with  the 
loony-bin  trustee  saying  coyly,  “Don’t  forget  to  tell  the 
governor,”  as  he  escorted  The  Governor’s  Lady  to  the 
door  of  the  warden’s  office,  reminded  her  politely  to  trke 
his  case  up  with  her  husband,  and  punctuated  his  de- 
minder  wrh  a  swift  kick  to  the  old  gal’s  rear  balcony. 

] _ A  Challenge  to  Fiction _ • _ ( 

The  thought  to  hold  is  this:  if  honest  live-talk  tv  can 
really  attain  a  meri.ed  popularity,  truth  may  begin  to 
challenge  fiction  and  some  of  the  strange  things  that  are 
now  seen  and  heard,  only  after  11.  p.jn.  will  - sweep  into 
prime  time.  Afier  ail,  others  beside  insomniacs  are  en¬ 
titled  to  en^oy  hearing  conversations  that  w'ere  planned 
to  prove  tha't  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  and 
wind  up  flaunting  the  fascinating  fact  that  the  buck  is 
better  than  the  laurel.  Early  birds  should  also  hear  the 
views  of  men  who  have  avowedly  ceased  to  sully  their 
writing  talent  any  further  by  continuing  to  cha-cha  for 
the  tv  dollar  but  admit  that  they  gladly  gavotte  for  the 
Hollywood  grand. 

It’s  real  entertainment  to  see  plain  everyday  honesty 
make  a  bum  out  of  the  pretensions  that  frequently  create 
crusades  and  to  watch  some  ally-of-the-angels  find  it 
tq,ugh  to  make  a  hero  out  of  a  writer  who  was  mothered 
by  tv  and  now  makes  public  the  fact  that  nobody’s  going 
*  to  call  him  a  mother-lover. 

Only  after  midnight  can  you  learn  that  all  the  tv 
„ .writers  wrho  were  once  as  interested  in  the  Oedipus  situ¬ 
ation,  and  gave  it  wide  tv  attention,  held  the  problem 
clnly  in  their  minds  not  their  hearts.  These,  if  \heir 
words  can  stand  in  evidence,  belong,  as  Mary  Martin’s  did, 
to  daddy.  Daddy,  of  course,  is  that  handsome  king  of  the 
jungle  that  burps  bravely  before  each  M-G-M  picture  and 
dominates  the  area  of  art  where  the  top  dollar  is  paid 
not  only  for  used  cars  but  also  for  used  words. 

It’s  fun  to  listen  to  the  outpouring  of  the  men  who  have 
taken  the  king’s  shilling  but  refuse  to  wear  the  uniform 
and  to  enjoy,  in  honest  autobiographical  detail,  the  hoary 
old  story  of  the  pro  who  started  out  doing  it  for  fun  but 
is  now  strictly  out  for  the  money.  And  the  pun  is  in¬ 
tended. 

From  11  p.m.  on,  tv  becomes  a  sort  of  electronic  com¬ 
bination  of  the  sawdust  trail  and  the  psychiatrists* 
pallet  that  might  be  nudging  itself  back  to  what  television 
does  best,  namely,  to  wit,  i.e.,  and  viz.,  reveal  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  man  in  the  act  of  grappling  with  a  problem. 
As  long  as  the  camera  is  in  the  right  spot  while  he’s 
grappling,  we’re  going  to  see  pictures  more  stimulating 
and  rewarding  than,  almost  any  •  mile-and-a-half  of  tv 
celluloid.  Man  has  thus  been  captured  from  time  to:time 
on  film,  too,  in  some  of  the  documentaries  made  by  vhe 
egghead  tv  shows.  But  the  instances  where  the  iiving 
guts  has  no.t  been  cut  out  of  a  film  in  the  interest  of 
“beauty,”  “slickness”  or  just  coming  out  on  time,  are 
rare  indeed. 

There  are,  of  course,  four  ways  to  see  man  grappling 
.with  a  problem  on  tv.  None  has  much  to  do  with  the 
fastest  draw  in  the  west  as  he  bravely  defends  the  honor 
of  the  dance  hall  gal  with  the  heart  of  gold  that  gossips 
say  is  the  faslcsc  pair  of  drawers  in  the  west.  The  several 
ways,  that  live  tv  shows  man.  doing  what  comes  naturally 
are  sports,  live  news  coverage  (CBS  recent  coverage  of 
the  Chicago  school  fire),  midnight  conversation  pieces, 
that  succeed  less  by  going  to  conversation  than  by  going 
to  pieces,  and  non-taped  drama. 

Live  tv  drama,  with  its  necessary  split-second  move¬ 
ment  of  electric  and  electronic  hardware  ,  .  .  working 
against  the  emotions  and  words  the  actors  are  perform¬ 
ing  .  .  .  offers  the  viewer  the  same  sort  of  potential 
thrill  he  buys  when  he  goes  to  a  horse  or  an  automobile 
race,  a  circus,  or  a  ski-meet.  The  unexpected  may  result 
in  a  nasty  accident. 

No  one,  at  any  of  the  events  mentioned,  really  thinks 
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of  the  disaster  consciously,  nor  does  he  pray  for  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  possibility  Is  always  subconsciously 
felt.  Many  a  comedian  has  died  on  live  tv,  none  has  yet 
literally  dropped  dead.  But  it  could  happen.  (NOTE: 
An  actor  did  die  on  camera  recently  in  England.) 

All  that  now  stands  to  prevent  it  is  Video  Tape,  the 
latest  electronic  antibiotic  against  that  “terrible”  tv 
disease,  the  Goof.  What  there  will  be  left  in  the  way  of 
tv  spontaneity  when  tape  takes  over  and  becomes  a  bul¬ 
wark  against  the  spontaneous  and  unexpected,  no  one 
knows. 

Until  this  time,  let’s  enjoy  the  talkers  and  take  what 
entertainment  we  may  from  the  semi-pro  midnight  jab- 
berwocky 

But  let’s  hope  that  these  midnight  gabfests  will  stop 
their  nostalgic  mapping  of  old  tv-trails  and  try  to  chart 
some  new  courses;  forget,  for  instance,  how  nice  it  would 
be  if  all  the  old  tv  Writers  would  return  to  Mother  TV 
and  save  her  from  “The  Bad  Guys.”  If  the  talkers 
must  talk  about  the  collapse  of  tv  writing,  (and  this 
seems  the  case)  let  them  address  thmesleves  to  new 
writers  who  are  still,  perhaps,  in  our  colleges,  still  eagerly 
learning  their  trade,  still  anxious  to  adventure  even  if  the 
trails  doesn't  lead  directly  to  bank  or  broker. 

Let’s  scheme  how  to  give  new  young  writers  a  forum, 
rostrum,  an  area  in  which  to  learn  to  become  pros,  to 
become  recognized  and  then,  if  they  choose,  to  move  on 
to  whatever  pastures  they  may  be  able  to  enj.oy.  If  the 
'worried  ones,  in  love  with  television,  really  want  to 
see  it  get  new  writing  blood  that’s  worthy  of  its  veins; 
if  the  cynical  ones  really  feel  that  the  test  of  tv  will 
toughen  any  talent  into  the  kind  of  literary  skill  worthy 
of  writing  a  B-movie,  then  let  them,  if  they  must,  carefully 
warn  the  young  writers  of  the  pitfalls  that  lie  ahead, 
but  then  help  them  to  fall  into  these  pits.  It’s  the  only 
way  to  learn  the  trade.  It’ll  all  be  for  their  own  good 
and  will  turn  out  better  than  trying  to  talk  a  bunch  of 
tired  old  men  into  coming  back  to  a  job  they’ve  finished. 

So  may  the  talkers  continue  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
inspire  a  rising  generation  full  of  potential  writers  to 
feel  strongly  that  they  have  something  more  important 
to  say— and  then  to  say  it — live — on  tv. 
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who  must  make  it  work.  To  draw  an  analogy  to  the  prize 
ring,  there  no  longer  is  a  preliminary  card,  where  nov¬ 
ices  can  meet  other  novices  and  gain  experience  while  the 
mistakes  they  make  are  not  catastrophic.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as '  inexpensive  television,  therefore  there  is 
only  the  Main  Event.  You  have  to  be  good  enough  to 
make  the  grade  or  out  you  go.  Since  experience  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  growth,  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  we  must  look 
forward  to  a  constant  lessening  in  stature  of  all  our  ar¬ 
tisans 

Fortunately,  this  is  not  necessarily  true.  Invention  still 
has  the  same  mother,  and  when  she  has  to  come  up  with 
something,  she  will.  It  may  be  that  the  industry  will  form 
a  sort  of  TV  United  Nations  and  provide  funds  to  form  a 
training  program  for  young  actors,  directors,  producers 
and  writers.  Such  an  idea,  perhaps  working  out  some  ar- 
’rangetnent  where  the  artists  under  training  could  be  paid 
an  apprentice  wage,  and  made  available-  to  commercial 
•programs  at  a  saving  to  the-  producers,  would  be  feasible. 
It  may  be  that  the  limitations  of-  the  medium  will  prove 
-to  be  its  salvation,  that  it  will  force  us  to  find  new  areas 
of  dramatic  and  comedic  investigation  suited  to  the  inti¬ 
mate,  personal  nature  of  the  television.  It  may  be  that  it  will 
-develop  a  new  kind  of  acting,  accenting  an  inner  convic- 
'tiqn  which  can  withstand  the  piercing  microscope  of  the 
TV  camera,  which  functions  best  when  it  looks  deep  into 
an  actor’s  eyes  and  tells  with  ruthless  certainty  what  he 
is  thinking. -It  may  be  that  the  pattern  of  full  half  hour 
stories  will  be  broken  and  v’e  will  discover  that  episodes, 
vignettes,  bits  and  pieces  of  moods  and  action  will  even¬ 
tually  best  fulfill  the  potential  of  television  as  an  enter¬ 
tainment  medium — at  any  rate*  the  answer  will  be  found 
— a  technique  of  dramatization  and  performance  which 
works  best  for  television  because  it  can  be  done  only  on 
television.  Then  the  medium  will  have  matured,  then  at 
long  last  we  will  have  developed  a  new  art  form — and  then 
those  electronic  smart  alecks  will  invent  something  else 
and  we’ll  have  to  start  the  whole  darn  thing  over  again. 
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and  say  “this  is  our  best”  and  by  so  doing  make  the  me¬ 
diocre  and  the  trivial  the  exception  instead  of  the  norm, 
only  then  can  tv  boast  of  a  weapon  (a  weapon  far  more 
effective  than  any  organized  attempts  at  public  relations) 
in  stilling  the  dissenters  and  sending  the  medium’s  down- 
graders  on  their  way. 

For  there  can  be  no  question  that  tv,  to  a  large  degree, 
has  only  itself  to  blame  for  the  heightened  activity  of  the 
disgruntled  critics.  Too  many  bad  shows  are  permitted 
to  get  on.  the  air.  Copycat-ism  is  rampant.  The  networks, 
for  the  sake  of  a  buck,  have  for  the  most  part  relinquished 
any  and  all  control  of  programming,  allowing  the  agen« 
cies  to  pick  and  choose  at  random,  so  long  as  they  buy 
the.  time.  Twasn’t  always  thus,  and  until  the  return  of 
that  utopian  day  when  the  networks  can  reassert  them¬ 
selves  and  inject  a  broader  and  higher  element  of  show 
business  values  into  their  programming,  they  can  only 
leave  themselves  wide  open  and  vulnerable  to  attack. 

Then,  of  course,  there’s  the  constant  worshipping  at 
the  Nielsen  and  Trendex  rating  shrines,  and  rushing  in¬ 
to  print  at  any  fractional  change,  as  though  anybody  cared 
(save,  perhaps,  those  immediately  identified  with  the  pro¬ 
gram,  who  in  turn  compound  the  evil  by  shouting,  the 
good  ratings).  The  Nielsen  organization  is  the  first  to  de¬ 
cry  such  overaccentuation;  in  fact,  it  deplores  the  ever- 
mounting  “Top  10”  consciousness  of  the  industry.  The 
agency  and  the  sponsor  know  better — they  know  that  the 
rating  per  se  is  only  that  small  part  of  the  iceberg  that 
appears  above  water.  To  those  agencies  and  those  spon¬ 
sors  who  prefer  to  look  at  the  whole  picture — the  effec¬ 
tive  reach  of  a  program,  the  kinds  of  homes  receiving  it, 
the  show’s  ability  to  hold  an  audience  and  to  build  audi¬ 
ence  loyalty — the  Tantings  and  the  shoutings  of  the  net¬ 
works  and  performers  over  who  beat  whom  is  a  misuse 
of  a  valuable,  interpretive  guage. 


LET’S  MAKE  IT  INTO  A  MUSICAL! 

- - - ;By  LESTER  GOTTLIEB  — - i - 

The  other  day  I  read  where  an  enterprising  agent  (the 
name  escapes  me  at  the  moment  but  the  initials  were 
m.  c.  a.), was  trying  to  put  together  a  musical  version 
for  television  of  that  sentimental  old  tearjerker,  “The 
Enchanted  Cottage.”  This  w-as,  if  you  recall,  twice  a 
successful  movie  and  the  last  version  co-slarred  Dorothy 
McGuire  and  Robert  Young.  Matinee  audiences  wrung 
wet  handkerchiefs,  drenching  pounds  of  fudge  and  pop¬ 
corn. 

To  insure  his  project,  this  agent  wants  to  cast  Helen 
Morgan,  I  mean  Polly  Bergen,  in  the  musical  adaptation, 
and  just  to  make  sure  viewers  can  hum  all  the  tunes 
right  after  the  last  commercial,  he  plans  to  integrate 
standard  and  familiar  songs  by  Kern,  Rodgers,  and  Berlin. 

Now,  I  have  no  idea  whether  this  venture  will  be 
realized,  or  if  so,  whether  it  will  be  a  hit,  but  it  does  point 
up  ratherly  grimly  the  desperate  measures  to  which 
producers  will  go  in  order  .  to  supply  the  over-taxing 
demands  for  tv  musical  specials. 

Just  recently  that  enfant  terrible  of  our  industry  (his 
name  does  not  escape  me.  it’s  David  Susskind)  whose 
farflung  precincts  now  include  WNTA,  did  a  musical 
version  of  “Little  Women.” 

Susskind  engaged  Richard  Adler  to  write  the  words 
and  music.  The  talented  coauthor  of  “The  Pajama  Game” 
and  “Damn  Yankees,”  both  strident  but  swift-paced' 
modern  musicals,  suddenly  found  his  collaborator  not  to 
be  George  Abbott,  but  the  late,  lamented  Louisa  May 
Alcott.  Unshaken,  Mr.  Adler  firmly  decided  not  to  let  poor 
Beth  die,  but  make  her  live  long  enough  for  a  surefire 
happy  musical  comedy  finale.  But  in  doing  so  he  darned 
near  destroyed  that  able  television  critic,  Harriet  Van 
Horne,  self-appointed  policewoman  of  all  Alcott  works. 

J _ _ Untapped  Ideas _  f 

As  an  old  musical  comedy  buff  and  parttime  :  student 
of  this  most  exacting  form  of  entertainment,  those  bold 
decisions  to  convert  almost  any  dramatic  properly  into 
a  television  musical,  frighten  me.  I  can  see  all  sorts  of 
horrifying  song-and-dance  romps  popping  up,  extracting 
millions  of  dollars  from  unsuspecting  advertisers,  and 
giving  such  sensitive  watchprs  as  Jack  Gould  and  John 
Crosby,  trying  evenings. 

Young  and  overzealous  producers,  whose  probable 
fir;t  encounter  with  the  musical  comedy  form  came  when 
they  wangled  house  seats  for  “My  Fair  Lady,”  are 
neglecting  some  pertinent  facts. 

Not  every  dramatic  work  lends  itself  necessarily  to 
musical  translation.  From  1927  to  1958  only  a  few  dozen 
noteworthy  Broadway  musicals  were  successfully  adapted 
from  important  works. 

For  the  record.  I’ll  catalog  t^epi: 

1927:  “A  Connecticut  Yankee”  and  “Show  Boat” 
1928;  “Three  Musketeers” 

1935:  “Porgy  and  Bess” 

1938:  “Boys  from  Syracuse” 

1940:  “Pal  Joey” 

1943:  “Oklahoma^* 

•1945:  “Carousel” 

1947:  “Street  Scene”-  .  . 

_  1948:  “.Kiss  Me.  Kate”  and.  “Where’s  Charley?” 

1949:  “South  Pacific”  and  “Lost  in  the  Stars” 

1951:  “King.  and.  I”  . 

1953:  “Wonderful  Town”. 

1954:  “Fanny”  and  “The  Pajama  Game” . 

1955:  “Damn  Yankees”  and  "Silk  Stockings” 

1956:  “Most  Happy  Fella”  and  “My  Fair  Lady” 

1957:  “New  Girl  in  Town” 

You  will  note  that  about  half  of  these  were  based  on 
light  and  gay  original  themes.  Among  those  adapted 
from  serious  works,  the  box  office  results  were  question¬ 
able  concerning  two  of  them. 

I  think  another  interesting  point  is  that  such  heavy¬ 
weights  as  Rodgers  and  Hart,  Hammerstein,  Porter,  Gersh¬ 
win,  and  Kern  accounted  for  10  of  the  really  big  ones. 

Using  original .  source  material  as  the  libretto  for  a 
musical  play  is  not  new.  In  the  early  1900s,  many,  a 
forgotten  musical  was  adapted  from  a  straight  play. 
Usually  light  farces  were  the  most  reliable  sources.  It 
w-as  “Showboat”  in  1927,*  however,  where  we  first  find 
a  solid  story  to  be  used  as  the  backbone  of  a  memorable 
musical  play.  Up  until  then,  nobody  really  bothered 
about  the  libretto  as  long  as  Polly  and  Jimmy  got  their 
lovers’  quarrel  cleared  up  by  11  p.m. 

I  shudder  at  the  thought  but  I  can’t  help  feeling  that 
next  season  we  may  see  desperation  tactics  employed 
by  television  producers.  Here  are  some  possible  enter¬ 
prises  I  have  conjured  up  for  consideration: 

|  Fanbus  In  ‘Uncle  Tom^  Cabin*  | 

1.  Dick  Clark  in  “The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,”  switch¬ 
ing  the  locale  from  London  to  Philadelphia.  Dick  should 
be  strongly  supported  in  this  by  <such  top  boxoffice  favor¬ 
ites  as  Georgia  Gibbs,  the  Evefly  Brothers,  Danny  and 
the  Juniors  and  Roger  Williams. 

2.  “Journey’s  End,”  starring  Pat  Boone.  In  this  one 
we  can  utilize  all  the  familiar  World  War  I  songs  that 
the  older  folks  should  love  but  which  we  will  freshen  up 
for  the  youngsters  with  some  Buddy  Bregman  arrange¬ 
ments. 

3.  “Hamlet”  starring  Victor  Borge. 

4.  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  with  Governor  Faubus  mak¬ 
ing  his  tv  acting  debut  as  Simon  Legree.  This  bit  of 
casting  should  hit  all  the  front  pages.  I  have  not  cast 
Topsy  and  Eve  but  the  Kean  Sisters  are  a  possibility. 

5.  “Les  Miserables.”  This  could  have  a  smash  finale 
in  the  sewers  using  “Hernando’s  Hideaway”  or  “Luck  Be 
a  Lady  Tonight.”  Will  have  to  check  rights  to  this, 
property  with  Susskind. 

6.  “Medea”  starring  Mary  Martin.  We  will  have  to 
cut  down  some  of  the  killings  and  fit  in  a  kiddie  ballet. 

7.  “Strange  Interlude.”  This  can  be  done  very 
effectively  thanks  to  tape  so  that  all  the  asides  can  be 
•pre-recorded. 

8.  “The  Last  Mile.”  A  prison  musical  that  has  definite 
possibilities  and,  if  Spencer  Tracy  can  carry  a  tune  like 
Rex  Harrison,  we  can  engage  him  to  play  his  original 
role. 

Now,  if  anyone  reading  these  suggestions  has  the 
temerity  to  act  on  any  or  all  of  them,  they  are  available 
at  modest  terms.  Just  give  me  an  all-expense  trip  to 
Bermuda  so  that  I’m  away  when  any  one  of  these  gems 
is  telecast. 


January  7,  1959 
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Please,  Not  While  Tm  Eating! 

■  ^  By  MANNIE  MANHEIM  i.i-a 


Hollywood. 

This  I  believe:  That  there  are  too  many  words  written  and  spoken 
against  the  television  medium. 

■  -  This  I  further  believe:  That-  ail  of  us  who  are  even  remotely  asso- 
‘  ciated  with  the  medium  should  start  this  very  day  to  embrace  the  as¬ 
sets,'  the  plusses,  the  pleasures  and  especially  the  educational  ad- 
.  vantages  that  are  offered  to  us  free  in  this  new  art  form. 

As -for  me,  television  has  brought  to  my  estate  more  knowledge 
than  I  ever  had  hoped  to  attain.  Those  of  you  who  know  me  well, 
will  recall  that  I  spend  most  of  my  waking  hours  hungering  for  al¬ 
most  any  form  of  education — and  when  that  form  includes  the  study 
of  the  human  anatomy,  well,  then,  I  am  a  happy  and  satisfied  old 
.  .male  . . .  baceuse  anatomy  is  my  baby. 

And  almost  everyone  who  owns  a  television  receiving  set  knows 
that  there  is  no  other  medium  that  discusses  our  bodies,  inside  and 
out,  as  much — and  at  such  a  convenient  time — the  dinner  hour. 

Many  is  the  time  I  have  stormed  out  of  John  Guedel’s  conference 
room  to  hurry  to  our  pad  so  as  not  to  miss  the  dinner  hour  anatomi¬ 
cal  messages.  When  my  wife  and  I  first  started  to  consume  our  vic¬ 
tuals  during  the  open-body  talks,  I  must  say  that  my  wife  became 
somewhat  queasy.  For  example,  one  evening  when  a  gentleman  wear¬ 
ying  a  dramatized  doctor’s  white  jacket  removed  a  -dramatized  corn 
from  a  dramatized  patient’s  foot  while  we  were  on  our  soup — well,  this 
sent  the  little  woman  scurrying,  complaining  as  she  scurried  that  this 
wasn’t  her  idea  of  spending  a  pleasant  dinner  period. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  com  removal  and  found  the  operation 
not  only  pleasant  to  behold  but  also  quite  entertaining — as  the  com 
was  removed  without  the  benefit  of  a  chiropodist’s  scalpel — instead, 
all  that  was  employed  was  a  magic  liquid.  After  a  few  com  removals, 
my  wife  has  become  immunized  and  doesn’t  seem  to  complain  but 
she  did  let  out  a  scream  when  a  dramatized  physician  delivered  a 
short  talk  on  the  care  of  our  liver  bile.  And  he  demonstrated  the 
flow  of  liver  bile  with  a  graphic  animated  graph,  that  pleased  me  no 
end.  I  recall  that  particular  evening  we  were  having  one  of  our  bet¬ 
ter  budgeted  dinners— and  1  certainly  found  my  food  much  more  di¬ 
gestible  as,  while  I  dined,  I  knew  just  where  everything  was  going. 
And  the  next  time  I’m  in  Schwab’s  I  shall  hurry  to  their  chopped  liv¬ 
er  pill  department  and  get  me  a  box  of  them. 

|  .  No  Guts _ _ _ J 

Just  why,  I  shall  never  know,  but  my  wife  turns  her  head  toward 
the  sea,  during  the  liver  bile  bit  and  she  runs  to  the  kitchen  when,  in 
another  message,  the  speaker  illustrates  his  talk  by  comparing  two 
beakers  of  stomach  acid.  I  enjoy  the  stomach  acid  test  even  more  than 
the  bad  breath  test — not  because  one  possesses  more  merit  than  the 
other-^but,  well,  I  just  never  saw  two  beakers  of  stomach  acid  be¬ 
fore.  Especially  during  dinner. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  to  my  wife  that  these  talks  are  educational. 
I  asked  her  where  she  had  ever  seen  two  open  stomachs  before.  This 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  beakers  of  acid — this  is  another  deal. 
Two  stomachs  are  exhibited  to  compare  the  action  of  certain  rival 
pills — the  idea  being  to  show  which  one  reaches  the  stomach  first.  I 
believe  the  stomach  on  the  left  side  of  your  screen  is  the  quicker  of 
the  two.  I  recommend  this  bit  of  film  to  any  thick-skinned  man  or 
woman  who  doesn’t  become  queasy  when  he  sees  a  cut-out  stomach. 
I  loved  it  as  I  hadn’t  seen  the  interior  of  a  stomach  since  I  attended 
an  autopsy  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  many  years  ago.  Actually,  I  enjoyed  the 
tv  open  job  much  more. 

|  This  Calls  for  AFTRA  | 

'  I  also  find  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  in  the  message  that  reveals 
a  burning  digestive  tract  which  advertises  another  pain  repellent.  This 
dramatization  opens  with  an  AFTRA  person  holding  'his  or  her  stom¬ 
ach  registering  excruciating  pain.  A  voice  off  suggests  the  remedy 
which  is  then  taken  by  the  pained  one  and  almost  instantly  the  blaze 
in  the  AFTRA  person’s  stomach  is  extinguished  right  before  our  very 
.eyes.  This  was  sheer  magic  to  me — but  not  to  my  wife.  I  said  to  her 
jokingly,  of  course,  “This  is  a  gasser,”  but  she  didn’t  understand  the 
joke.  Anyway,  she  didn’t  laugh. 

.There  are  a  few  more  that  I  love — the  unfortunate  girl  who  has 
spoiled  her  dress  because  she  failed  to  fortify  herself  under  her  arms. 

Then  there’s  the  one - but  I  better  not  tell  you  about  that,  you 

may  be  reading  this  while  eating  your  dinner. 


JOYCE  GORDON 

Speaking  on  Television  fot*  Standard  Brands  and  Others 
Personal  Management;  CARL  EASTMAN 
80  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  MU  2-4986  or  JU  2-8800 
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LESS  HEAT’ 

By  HENRY  RAHMEL 

( General  Manager  Broadcast 

Division,  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.) 

Grousing  about  ratings  always 
seems  good  for  a  headline.  It 
would  make  good  copy  to  state  that 
I  hate  ratings!  Certainly  it  is  true 
that  I  don’t  condone  some  of  the 
ways  ratings  are  interpreted  and 
used. 

There  are  sound  reasons  behind 
this  statement.  Ratings  are  but 
a  part  of  the  complex  of  broadcast-  ; 
ing,  they  are  a  constructive  force 
only  when  properly  applied.  Yet 
they  are  in  the  spotlight  daily. 

Why?  Perhaps  because  they 
seem  absolute  like  a  final  score 
such  as  Yale  13,  Princeton  7,  “The 
Texan”  29,  “Restless  Gun”  28. 
They  have  authority,  immediacy, 
the  guise  of  simplicity.  They 
make  news  because  they  have  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  competitive  urge 
of  a  competitive  industry. 

“Rated  New  York’s  Number  1 
Independent .  .  “Six  of  the  Top 
Ten  Shows  Are  On  .  .  “Already 
The  Number  1  Network  On  Three 
Nights  Of  The  Week  . .  .”  or  "Gun- 
smoke  Slaughters  Opposition,” 
“Maverick  Axes  Sullivan  In  The 
Nielsen  .  .  .”  In  ad  and  story  the 
industry  is  carried  away  by  numer¬ 
ical  mayhem.  Everyone  claims  to 
have  emerged  the  winner  from  the 
statistical  blood-bath  of  research. 

Is  all  this  good  for  television? 

I  doubt  it.  TV’s  reputation  can 
suffer  national  damage  if  this  sort 
of  thing  dominates  the  scenes.  I 
have  a  hunch  that  time  will  show 
that  the  medium  has  been  short¬ 
sighted  in  constantly  sniping  at  it¬ 
self,  while  detractors  aid  and  abet 
from  the  sidelines. 

Today  television  Is  being  at¬ 
tacked  on  several  fronts.  Print 
claims  people  are  bored  by  second- 
rate  programming.  Government 
wants  to  know  whether  television 
is  properly  serving  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  It  seems  to  be  Increasing¬ 
ly  fashionable  to  contend  that  tele¬ 
vision  isn’t  as  good  as  it  should  be 
(or  used  to  be). 

Of  course,  over-emphasis  of  rat¬ 
ings  has  given  us  many  uncomfort¬ 
able  moments.  We’ve  been  roasted 
by  the  uninformed  because  Niel¬ 
sen  ratings  “are  not  a  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  quality  of  a  show.”  We 
are  constantly  told  that  a  lot  of 
good  programs  never  make  “Top 
Ten.”  It  is  pointed  out  that  time- 
of-telecast,  competing  programs, 
line-ups,  etc.  all  profoundly  affeet 
a  show’s  rating. 

We  know  these  things  and  have 
been  reiterating  them  for  years! 

Television  has  had  many  great 
moments.  The  size  of  the  audience 
is  hot  what  makes  these  Yndments 
great;  rather  it  is  what  makes  such 
moments  possible. 

|  Audience  But  One  Factor  \ 

Gross  audience-size  is,  of  course. 
Important,  but  only  In  its  proper 
context.  A  large  audience  is  but 
one  step  towards  the  goal  of  .prod¬ 
uct  sales.  The  cost  of  reaching-the 
audience  is  similarly  important. 
Likewise,  whether  the. advertiser’s 
sales  messages  are  reaching  homes 
that  represent  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial,  for  his  product.  And  so  on 
through  the  gamut  of  variables. 

Let  me  but  high-spot  an  ex¬ 
ample.  A  company  advertising 
baby  food  should  attempt  to  reach 
homes  that  include  one  or  more 
young  children.  Gross-audience 
figures  do  not  reveal  whether  the 
“right  homes’’  are  in  the  audience. 
Similarly,  such  effort  should  be 
appraised  hot  solely  in  relation  to 
all  tv  shows  but  with  emphasis  on 
competitive  baby-food  advertising. 
Thus  audience  research  that  ex¬ 
tends  beyond,  simple  ratings  pro¬ 
vides  answers  tdmany  marketing 
problems.  Such  information  has 
contributed  to  the  growth  and 
effectiveness  of  broadcast  adver¬ 
tising. 

Iriformbd  advertisers  know  that 
even  relatively  low-rated  shows 
reach  millions  of  people  and  can 
move'  merchandise.  This  simply 
underscores  the  importance  of 
(Continued  on  page  172) 


WHAT  IS  A  GOOD  IDEA 


.  By  BOB  WEITMAN 


rxr  Ti  Tt r’DP'TT T\ 


■  I  don’t  know  anyone,  layman  or  pro,  who  doesn’t  know  what’s  wrong 
with  television  or  who  doesn’t  have  a  great  idea  for  a  show.  The  amaz¬ 
ing  thing  is  that  they  seem  to  overlook  the  elementary  fact  that  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasting  is  now  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  12  and  that  most  of 
the  ideas  that  they  present  have  been  in  the  files  for  a  long  time. 

There  really  is  no  limit  to  ideas  but  sometimes  there  is  a  shortage 
of  money  for  poor  ideas.  And  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  money,  as 
that  coffee  advertiser  says,  is  the  secret  ingredient. 

Not  that  money  will  take  care  of  everything  but  it  certainly  is  a 
good  starting  point.  With  spectaculars  running  into  six  figures  and  with 
even  unspectaculars  hitting  higher  figures  every  year,  the  sponsor 
has  a  right  to  at  least  believe  he  is  theoretically  right  before  he  buys 
time  and  talent. 

There’s  no  way  of  breaking  in  a  tv  show.  You  can’t  take  it  to  New 
Haven  and  then  decide  it  isn’t  ready  for  exposure.  Oh  yes,  you  can 
make  a  pilot  but  over  a  period  of  a  year  pilots  cost  a  bundle.  The 
sponsors  by  now  have  seen  so  many  pilots  that  they  are  no  longer 
esetatie  but  actually  a  little  cynical.  , 

J _ _  It’s  the  Personality _ j 

It  is  my  belief  that  personalities  are  the  answer  to  many  of  our 
problems.  But  how  do  you  get  enough  personalities  unless  you  have  a 
chance  to  experiment?  This  brings  me  to  an  important  point  which  I 
will  briefly  outline  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  really  cares. 

What  we  need  is  a  recruiting  system  similar  to  what  the  legit  thea¬ 
tre  and  the  movies  used  to  passionately  believe  in.  This  was  also  done 
successfully  in  the  early  days  of  radio.  We  had  scouts  and  we  explored 
all  the  places  where  potential  personalities  might  be  found.  Then  we 
j  moved  them  into  small  situations  so  that  they  might  learn  the  trade 
j  of  entertaining. 

|  How  simple  it  would  be  today  to  scout  the  colleges  where  there  Is 
obviously  a  great  deal  of  talent  in  all  areas  of  show  business:  actors, 
comedians,  musicians,  singers  and  writers.  For  a  comparatively  mod¬ 
est  budget,  I  feel  that  over  a  period  of  a  year,  a  number  of  these  young 
persons  could  be  signed  to  reasonable  long  term  television  contracts 
very  much  like  the  ones  movie  companies  negotiated  for  many  years. 

So  you  might  ask  what  to  do  with  these  young  people  after  you  sign 
them.  That’s  not  hard  to  answer.  I  would  urge  shows  that  featured 
them  and  which  were  designed  especially  for  young  audiences.  If  these 
shows  captured  nothing  else  but  the  teenagers,  it  would  be  a  wonder¬ 
ful  marketing  possibility  for  any  advertiser  handling  commodities  for 
this  bracket. 


j _ TV  Needs  Scouts  _ \ 

It  is  also  my  belief  that  a  most  fertile  field  to  explore  is  the  little 
theatre  of  which  there  are  several  hundred  good  ones  around  the 
country.  If  it  were  jny  money  I  would  engage  a  scouting  team  to  cover 
these  theatres. 

How  much  would  all  of  this  cost?  A  half  million  a  year  would  be 
nice  to  have  but  in  my  opinion  it  could  be  done  for  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand. 

Now  for  another  thought.  The  off-Broadway  theatre  is  getting  more 
and  more  important.  Why  shouldn’t  television  own  one  of  these  thea¬ 
tres  to  carry  on  this  type  of  program?  I  predict  within  a  reasonable 
time  such  a  project  could  be  self  sustaining.  Think  of  all  the  young 
persons  in  New  York  alone  who  would  love  to  be  a  part  of  this  scheme. 

And  what  a  ..testing  ground  for  young  writers  and  directors!  A  real 
Iaboratoiy  for  the  unknowns  who  now  can  hardly  get  into  an  agent’s 
office.  The  door  should  be  open  for  these  youngsters  and  this  is  one 
way  of  opening  it. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  are  all  in  the  talent  business  but  we  really 
aren’t  working  at  it.  Today  most  talent  is  found  by  routine  methods 
which  no  longer  are  good  enough. 

I  opened  this  piece  with  the  title  “What  is  a  good  idea?”  Let’s  as¬ 
sume  that  nobody  knows  all  the  answers  to  this  question.  But  one  thing 
is  sure.  Every  one  in  our  business  has  a  very  good  idea  just  what  con- 
I  stitutes  talent  Wouldn’t  we  love  to  find  another  Gleason,  Skelton  or 
Phil  Silvers. 

I  can’t  believe  that  such  a  tremendous  industry  is  going  to  remain 
passive  about  its  biggest  problem.  The  secret  ingredient  is  not  always 
money.  There’s  an  old  Ingredient  known  as  ingenuity.  I’m  for  that. 


KENNETH  BANGHART 

WRCA  N.B.C.  '  TTRCA-TV 
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The  Hum  Drum  Song  I 

1  ■  uwiBy  HUBBELL  ROBINSON  JR. 1  "  * 

(Executive  Vice  President,  Programs,  CBS  Television  Network) 

The  predictions  of  doom  and  disaster,  accompanying  the  start  of 
television’s  10th  season  last  September  were  thunderous  and  unani¬ 
mous.  “Hum  Drum,”  “Repetitive,”  “Unimaginative,”  “Undistinguished,” 
“In  a  Rut.”  “The  Mixture  as  Before,”  “Dull,”  “Dreary.”  were  some 
of  the  mellower  tags  the  nation’s  press  men  hung  on  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  things  to  come.  Subsequently,  in  as  adroit  a  bit  of  thimble¬ 
rigging  as  allegedly  responsible  journalism  has  ever  permitted  itself, 
Newsweek  and  Fortune  took  up  the  chant  with  a  couple  of  pieces 
distinguished  chiefly  for  their  monumental  omissions. 

In  view  of  the  militant  despair  with  which  these  assorted  lambasters 
viewed  television  in  general  and  the  vast  bulk  of  its  ^programming 
progeny  in  particular  it’s  a  wonder  any  producers,  directors,  writers 
or  actors  ever  showed  up  for  work.  Fortunately  they  did.  Because  they 
did  American  television  homes  have  been  regaled  these  fall  and  early 
winter  evenings  with  such  worthy  items  as  “The  Fred  Astaire  Show,” 
“Wonderful  Town”  with  Rosalind  Russell,  “The  Plot  To  Kill  Stalin,” 
“The  Days  Of  Wine  and  Roses,”  “The  Old  Man,”  “Seven  Against  The 
Wall,”  “The  Winslow  Boy,”  “The  Hasty  Heart,”  Bing  Crosby’s  show 
with  Dean  Martin  and  Patti  Page,  ’‘Twentieth  Century’s”  memorable 
two  parter  on  drug  addiction,  a  number  of  vivid  half-hours  when 
bright  lively  informed  minds  came  together  to  make  Murrow  and 
Friendly’s  new  series  indeed  a  “Small  World”;  Leonard  Bernstein’s 
monumental  dissection  of  Beethoven  and  Art  Carney’s  wonderful  ro¬ 
mance  with  Peter  and  The  Wolf.  There  are  undoubtedly  other  produc¬ 
tions  fully  as  entitled  to  inclusion  in  the  catalog  of  televisions  major 
accomplishments  during  the  last  90  days.  But  this  particular  string  of 
pearls  shines  with  several  common  characteristics  very  much  to  the 
point  as  to  what  television’s  creative  executives,  producers,  directors 
writers  and  actors  are  about. 

[  _ And  the  Sponsors  Were  Happy _  1 

All  of  them  reached  substantial  numbers  of  people.  They  communi¬ 
cated  what  they  had  to  say  with  sufficient  skill  to  do  that.  All  of  them 
were  sponsored.  According  to  the  best  intelligence  I  have  been  able 
to  muster  all  of  those  sponsors  were  satisfied  with  the  results  they 
got  from  the  dollars  spent.  All  of  these  productions  received  almost 
universal  hosannahs  from  the  critics,  large  and  small.  The  one  thing 
uncommon  to  this  Blue  Book  of  achievement  is  the  wide  range  of  basic 
material  which  characterizes  it.  It  ranges  from  melodramatic  docu¬ 
mentary  to  classical  music,  from  musical  comedy  to  social  drama;  from 
informed  factual  conversation  about  the  issues  that  may  shape  our  des¬ 
tiny  to  imaginative,  invented  ways  to  tell  a  children’s  fairy  story  with 
sight  and  sound. 

It  doesn’t  seem  irrelevant  to  note,  obliquely,  that  while  television 
was  scaling  these  plateaus,  the  record  of  the  entertainment  arts  most 
comparable  to  it,  the  movies  and  the  theatre  were,  to  put  it  most  kind¬ 
ly,  sporadic  in  terms  of  success,  financially  and  critically.  Television 
tried  and  succeeded  more  often  on  a  far  wider  front.  And  let  it  be 
said  immediately  that  the  critics  who  were  so  generous  with  their  fore¬ 
casts  of  unrelieved  mediocrity  were  equally  forthright  in  their  praise 
of  the  achievements  which  merited  it.  In  part,  at  least  they  ate  their 
prophecies  with  no  apparent  regurgitation  even  though  in  the  process 
they  lost  their  license  as  prophets. 

This  being  the  shape  of  things,  television,  provided  it  can  keep  up 
the  pace,  would  seem  to  have  confounded  the  hatchet  men.  It  can  in¬ 
deed  keep  up  the  pace  but  it  is  only  proper  to  acknowledge  the  pace 
is  by  no  means  fast  enough.  If  its  specials  and  spectaculars  and  some 
of  its  weekly  series  cast  a  bright  glow,  the  bulk  of  its  new  weekly  efforts 
are  something  else  again;  something  else  that  is  hardly  a  procession 
of  milestones  in  the  entertainment  arts.  The  sturdiness  of  many  hits 
of  previous  years  which  continue  to  attract  and  enchant  audiences  is 
sufficient  to  keep  most  Americans  using  their  sets  in  continuing  num¬ 
bers  for  increasingly  longer  hours  per  day  but  the  season’s  new  en¬ 
tries  have  done  little  for  the  cause.  And  some  of  the  oldtimers  are 
evidencing  fatigue,  the  need  if  not  the  desire  to  be  put  out  to  pasture. 
Among  the  yearlings,  Garry  Moore  after  a  something  less  than  aus¬ 
picious  start  seems  well  on  the  way  toward  brighter  days.  “Peter 
Gunn”  despite  frequent  lacerations  of  the  storyteller’s  art,  and  “Naked 
City,”  although  its  leads  are  right  out  of  the  book  labelled  cliche,  have 
style  and  demonstrate  an  obvious  effort  on  the  part  of  their  creators 
to  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Among  the  westerns,  “The  Rifle¬ 
man”  and  “Wanted,  Dead  Or  Alive”  evidence  the  same  yearnings.  "Of 
the  rest”  as  Dante  said,  little  knowing  to  what  practical  purpose  his* 
words  would  be  put,  “silence  may  best  befall.” 

|  _ The  Web  &  the  Rap _ _[ 

For  many  years  the  whipping  boys  for  this  malaise  have  been  the 
networks.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  only  genuine  monopoly  they  had.  And 
as  counterpunchers  they’ve  been  notorious  sad  sacks.  More  recently, 
however,  the  advertisers  and  their  agencies  have  been  getting  their 
lumps  as  the  architects  of  television’s  failure  to  push  its  creative  fron¬ 
tiers  outward  on  a  broad  scale. 

Since  the  marriage  of  American  business  and  American  television 
certainly  wasn’t  made  in  heaven  it’s  scarcely  astounding  the  programs 
which  are  the  issue  of  these  uneasy  bedfellows  are,  more  often  than 
not,  something  short  of  miraculous.  If  this  way  of  life  is  to  be  changed, 
it  is  the  producers  who  must  do  it.  There  seems  to  be  little  cause  for 
optimism  that  any  sharp  deviation  from  the  status  quo  will  originate 
with  “the  money.”  The  manufacturer  rnd  his  agency  are  not  in  the 
television  business.  They  are  in  the  advertising  and  selling  business. 
The  driving  urge  to  communicate  stirring  ideas  about  science,  religion, 
human  relations  or  tolerance  through  full  employment  of  the  dramatic 
form  is  not  the  primary  side  of  the  street  they’re  working.  Even  the 
creation  of  entertainment,  simply  for  its  own  sake  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end  for  them.  There  should  be  nothing  particularly  astounding 
about  this.  And  there  is  nothing  vaguely  sinister  abroad,  as  implied  by 
such  muddled  Minerva’s  as  Miss  Marya  Mannes.  The  advertisers  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  his  management  and  his  stockholders  is  to  expose  his 
selling  message  to  as  many  people  as  possible  as  economically  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Obviously  there  ahe  some  exceptions  to  that  generality — companies 
that  use  television  in  other  ways  for  special  purposes — but  in  the  main 
that  definition  will  stand  up.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  this  approach 
from  the  advertiser’s  side  of  the  desk,  it  is  scarcely  a  stirring  one  for 
freshening  the  medium,  raising  its  standards,  sharpening  its  creative  i 
challenge,  increasing  its  rewards  for  the  major  entertainment  skills 
of  our  times.  Those  values  can  be  realized  only  by  television’s  own 
creative  people  working  with  profound  conviction  in  the  medium’s  ; 
great  potential  and  dedicated  to  seeing  it  achieved  proudly  and  sue-  < 
cessfully.  This  is  a  philosophy  that  rejects  the  mere  fact  of  a  sale  as  : 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  achievement.  It  believes  there  is  an  enormous  ; 
market  of  excellence.  Fortunately  its  proponents  are  not  barking  their  ; 
wares  in  a  total  wilderness.  There  would  seem  to  positive  proof  that  ; 
television  sponsors  and  audiences  will  accept  and  nourish  excellence,  : 
reward  those  who  provide  it.  Some  of  their  investments  were  noted  at  i 
the  start  of  this  piece.  It  is  up  to  television’s  own  creative  legions  to  ; 
constantly  seek  ways  to  broaden  that  group,  to  put  on  the  record 
again  and  again  that  fine  television  can  be^oqd  business.  I,  at  least,  < 
believe  this  is  a  goal  entirely  within  our  range.  And,  I  believe,  too,  ] 
that  as  we  increase  our  ability  to  achieve  it  the  uneasy  bedfellows  can  1 
lie  down  together  with  a  considerable  degree  of  comfort 


THE  HEAD  OF  THE  CREEK 

I—  By  OLIVER  TREYZ - 

(President,  ABC  Television  Network) 

During  the  1948  election  coverage  on  ABC-TV,  Elmer  Davis,  took 
over  the  microphone,  after  another  correspondent  had  summarized  the 
early  vote  count  from  the  cities.  Elmer,  who  had  a  deep  understanding 
of  national  politics,  was  not  swayed  by  the  apparent  Dewey  victory. 
Holding  a  sheaf  of  tallies  from  the  outlying  districts,  he  introduced 
his  report  by  saying,  “Here  are  the  returns  from  the  head  of  the  creek. 
where.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  results  will  be  decided.” 

Davis  had  an  accurate  sense  of  political  geography.  He  knew  that 
the  swells  of  opinion  which  begin  as  ripples  at  the  head  of  the  creek 
gain  momentum  as.  they  feed  into  the  rivers  of  public  preference.  The 
big  cities,  concentrating  their  population  at  the  crossroads  of  commerce 
are  vitally  important,  of  course,  but  it  is  the  currents  from  inland, 
from  the  grass  roots,  from  every  corner  of  the  country,  which  fuse 
into  the  groundswell  of  public  opinion. 

In  television,  no  less  than  in  politics.  It  is  a  costly  mistake  to  mea&- 
UTT  t  nij  ||yr  .  ure  tbe  river  of  popular  choice  without  taking  a  depth  sounding  at 

x»lLiL«  the  headwaters  where  floods  begin.  Many  a  man  has  found  himself 

out  at  sea  after  predicting  low  tides  too  quickly  ...  or  was  stranded 
mi  1  after  sailing  out  full-steam-ahead,  only  to  find  the  water  too  shallow. 

a  ft  _  Since  America’s  beginning,  the  families  at  the  head  of  the  creek 

||||2|||fH  IlllCf Q  have  made  their  voices  heard,  and  their  votes  count.  Whether  the 

yUUHIlJ  UUOIO  .  results  are  tabulated  by  the  Electoral  College  or  A.  C.  Nielsen,  the 

_  _  _  .  impact  of  their  ballots  on  the  national  scene  is  greater  than  ever.  In 

MaThamanniltTe  fact>  the  increased  participation  of  the  families  from  “the  outlying 

IVKUIIvlllutlUIvld  districts”  in  television  has  reshaped  the  medium. 
a  ■  ■■  ■  ■  ■■  _  Since  1955  .  there  has  been  a  40%  growth  of  television  homes  in 

fin  If IflniV  t|*Ant  markets  classified  as  C  and  D  in  the  Nielsen  Television  Index,  as  com- 

wll  V lUftllA  I  I  (fill  pared  with  a  growth  of  only  24%  in  the  more  populous  A  and  B 

counties— giving  new  importance  to  this  valuable  and  voluble  segment 
I— By  EARL  RETTIG - of  the  audience. 

Television  is  fully  democratic.  It  is  the  audience  which  selects  the 
(Pres.,  California  National  programs  that  survive,  and  those  which  expire.  The  function  of  thex 

Productions )  networks  is  to  provide  balanced  programming  to  satisfy  both  special- 

•  The  next  and  fadeout  year  of  ized  and  mass  taste.  Programs  oriented  toward  a  particular  portion  of 
the  Frenetic  Fifties  marks  the ; the  total  audience,  such  as  “Omnibus”  or:  “Voice  Of  Firestone,”  fill 
close  of  a  decade  which  tv  syndica-  a  r(ral  need*  But  so  do  the  ‘Gunsmokes”  and  “The  Real  McCoys”  with 
tion  scribes  will  depict  as  a  period  their  mess  appeal. 

that -finally  put  the  cart  in  its  Today,  mass  appeal  means  something  different  than. it  meant  three 
proper  place — behind  the  horse,  .years  ago.  The  audience  from  the  head  of  the  creek  is  playing  a 
Tn  »sq  I  oredict  svndicators  will  -st/onSer  role„  in.  Picking  the  winners  and  losers.  Because  of  this  shift 
brSk  from the hvrmotic of  o£  power’  televislon’s  anSels  have  had  to  look  homeward,  look  hard, 
sM^rufe  ^ratfoos^^d  Joo^with  g*  u«>  some  The  lienee  *  «  new 

equal  fascination  on  program  pro-  s 

duction.  •  j  "  There’s  Gleason  &  Berle  | 

Though  syndication  Is  deemed  - - ; - — - * 

to  have  “arrived” — with  fallen  •  A  recent  column  surveyed  the  decline  of  Jackie  Gleason  and  Milton 
wild-catters  and  one-shotters  strew-  Berle.  The  “Eye  &  Ear  Man”  put  the  blame  on  the  half-hour  format, 
ing  the  '57  and  ’58  wayside,  there  the  lack  of  good  comedy  writers,  over-saturation,  and  a  “historical  .  .  . 
is  admittedly  more  ground  to  be  old  hat”  quality  of  the  routines.  His  arguments  may  or  may  not  be 
covered  in  terms  of  self -improve-  valid;  good  WTiters  are  a  factor;  the  audience  has  become  more 
ment.  The  most  encouraging  part  sophisticated  and  harder  to  excite.  But  one  facet  was  overlooked;  the 
of  all  this  is  that  the  prognosis  is  climate  at  the  head  of  the  creek.  The  tv  audience  profile  has  changed, 
excellent.  .  And  the  ehange  is  being  felt  by  comedians  who  have  appealed  more  to 

The  syndicator  finds  and  wel-  urban  audiences  than  to  the  land  of  RFD. 
comes  multiplying  pressures  from  In  the  early  days,  tv  was  largely  a  big  city  affair.  Now',  with  tv’s 
all  sides, :  pressures  that  demand  broad  diffusion  over  the  nation,  the  audience  is  making  different  de- 
he  ,  create  original,  stimulating  mands.  Tv’s  big-city  bias  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Reaching  today’s  mass 
video  entertainment.  Fortified  by  means  delivering  an  updated  product.  And  it  falls  to  the  networks  to 
years  of  experience  with  the  medi-  serve  up  a  quality  menu  with  fare  for  both  the  country  mouse  and 
um,  the  television  viewers  have  be-  the  city  mouse,  Gleason  and  Berle  do  not  provide  the  right  combina- 
come  critics.  The  advertisers,  tion  of  vitamins.  The  vote  from  the  head  of  the  creek,  reflected  In 
many  more  of  them  national  big-  the  ratings,  certainly  hurt  Gleason  and  Berle  as  much  as  format, 
leaguers,  now  cast  a  discerning  familiarity,  script  or  ahy thing  else. 

eye  on  the  nature  of  sponsor  iden-  Since  jugglers  went  on  the  road  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  has  been  a 
tification;  audience  count  has  show  business  axiom  that  a  schism  exists  between  urban  and  rural 
ceased  to  be  the  overwhelming  tastes.  Variety  famed  headline,  “Sticks  Nix  Hick  Pix,”  points  up  the 
criterion.  The  syndication  industry  special  preferences  of  rural  audiences.  Through  research,  wre  art 
itself  has  become  a  terrifically  learning  which  types  of  programs  have  broadest  appeal,  and  w’hich 
competitive  field  in  which  medi-  have  a  strong  sectional  magnetism.  We  are  coming  to  know  the 
ocrity  and  imitation  are  intoler-  composition  of  our  audience  and  the  pattern  of  its  loyalties, 
ablf.  We  know  that  our  total  audience  is  made  up  of  many  distinct  parts. 

Example:  There  can  no  longer  But  we  ais0  know  that  a  common  denominator  of  solid  television  pleas- 
be  “still  another  western.  Those  ure  definitely  does  exist.  Please  note  the  phrase  is  common  denom- 
wide  open  ^prairies  had  better  have  inator,  and  not  lowest  common  denominator.  No  responsible  person 
a  commanding  point  of  view  tsiich  j  know  ever  believed  that  a  program  must  be  of  poor  content  and 
as  a  legitimate  historic  base)  and  quality  to  reach  the  greatest  possible  audiehpe.  The  reverse  is  true — 
human  bemgs  instead  of  just  good  and  truer  today  than  ever  before.  Invariably.it  is  the  top  quality  prod- 
guys  and  bad  ones.  .  uct  that  reaches  the  most  people  and  creates  the  most  response. 

Example:  In  the  field  of  adven-  Recenly  an  advertising  executive  expressed  strong  regrets  about 
ture,  the  public  insists  on  a  ma-  what  he  confers  the  “mediocre”  television  product  that  is  being 
ture  approach.  .  CaJ“J°“’t®-"  "J®  ’  offered  this  season.  This  view  seems  peculiar  in  light  of  the  unanimous 
winds  protagonists  will  be  unable  reports  that  television  viewing  all  over  the  country  is  up.  More  time 
is  beiflg  sPent  with  television;  in  1959  some  45  million  television 
infthl  homes  will  form  our  Viewing  public. 

advanta^  of  staying  Palive  know  That  same  critic  of  teIevision’s  current  product  voiced  doubt  over 
^21  La  the  value  of  the  research  services.  He  pointed  out  that  Arbitron, 

The  h  bi2eest  lesson  I  have  Trendex,  ARB,  Nielsen  and  other  services  frequently  “disagree.”  It  is 
learned  out  of  a  auSte?-centurv  in  exactly  in  the  fact  of  the  suPP°sal  “disagreement”  that  the  services 
the  movies  and  television  S  th\s  prove  their  worth.  The  services  do  no  contradict  each  other.  On  the 
simnle  truth-  vou  can’t  have  a  contrary,  it  is  remarkable  how  closely  they  affirm  each  other’s  reports, 
good  Show  unless  you  start  with  J*  must  be  remembered  that  theymeasure  different  things,  and  report 
a  ffnnd  ctnrv  pvnprHv  enrintpri  from  different  vantage  points.  Trendex  and  Arbitron,  for  example. 

In  the  quest  for  uniqueness,  deal  m  big  rfty  samples.  The  national  Nielsen  reports  on  the  head 
there  are  some  avenues  yet  to  be  j  creek  as  well.  . 

explored  by  syndication.  One  of  Taken  together  the  various  services  give  us  a  total  picture  that  Is 


explored  by  syndication. 


them  is  color,  which  CNP  believes  valuable  in  determining  the  size  and  character  of  our  audience.  What 
should  not  ho  s  network,  exclusive  scorns  to  be  dis3S^66iii6nt«  is  only  the  result  of  ndturHl  difference  bcised 
Another  is  video  tape.  In  *58,  on  th*  that  the  audience  under  the  yardstick  is  a  different 
CNP  launched  two  properties  in  audience. 

color  as  well  as  black-and-white,  Success  predicted  on  the  basis  of.  Trendex  may  be  washed  away  by 
“Cameo  Theater”  and  “Danger  Is  Nielsen,  just  as  good  tidings  on 'the  Nielsen  report  may  conceal  a 
My  Business.”  The  possibilities  of  weakness  in  the  competitive  cities  measured  by  Trendex.  Separately, 
tape  seem"  limitless  and  we  wel-  each  is  lacking.  Together  the  reports  tell  a  story, 
come  its  forthcoming  appearance  The  hew  television  audience  has  mammouth  proportions.  It  is  harder 
in  the  syndication  lists.  f°r  today’s  tv  giant  to  do  a  turnabout  than  it  was  for  tv  in  its  infancy. 

Every  aspect  of  syndicated  show-  Therefore  we  must  be  more  patient  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  waste  of 
business  must  submit  to  constant  wrong  judgments.  And  we  must  get  into  the  habit  of  waiting  for  the 
examination.  This  includes  the  Jesuits  from  all  sectors.  Only  when  the  returns  are  in  from  the  cities 
running  time  of  a  program.  Why  and  from  the  head  of  the  creek  can  we  really  know  “the  people’s 
must  it  freeze  to  the  half-hour  choice.” 

standard?  .  CNP  is  currently  study-  Each  time  the  rating  books  come  in  with  the  latest  ballots  from 
ing  production  and  distribution  of  New  York,  Wichita,  Los  Angeles  and  Podunk,  we  feel  a  fresh  excite- 
full-hour  dramatic  series  and  in-  ment.  The  head  of  the  creek  and  the  heart  of  the  big  city  are  showing 
tends  to  make  public  its  findings  their  greater  selectivity — demanding  the  best  in  entertainment  and 
at  a  later  date.  information.  Their  votes  are  our  guides. 

It’s  common  knowledge  that  syn-  To  generalize  from  the  reports:  don’t  rush  to  act  on  the  first  returns 
dication  grosses  are  on  the  high  from  the  crowded  big-city  wards — wait  for  the  returns  from  the  whole 
rise.  We  are  dedicated  to  main?  electorate.  For  to  be  truly  a  hit,  like  the  “Real  McCoys,”  a  program 
taining  that  trend  by  providing,  (J  must  succeed  not  on1/  in  the  metropolitan  markets  but  also  at  the 
(for  Quality)  entertainment.  •;  head  of  the  creek. 
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FM-I959 


By  LAWRENCE  L.  WYNN 

iGe.ru  Mgr-,  Concert  Network) 

FM  has.  refused  to  stay  shoved 
under  the  carpet. 

Having  survived  every  conceiv¬ 
able  obstacle,  including  negative 
legislation,  indifference^  and  ag¬ 
gressive  opposition  in  high  places, 
it  is  now  ready,  to  assume  its  right¬ 
ful:  position  as  a-  new,,  commercial 
medium^ 

Why  now? 

Because  the  people  at  last  are 
having,  their  say.  The  public  is 
enthusiastically  adopting'  FM,  and 
what,  the  public  endorses,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  accepts. 

An.  ever-increasing  percentage  of 
the  audience  has  become  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  surrender  of  a  siz¬ 
able  segment,  of  AM  radia  to.  rock 
’n’  roll  and.  the  “top.  40.  format 
It  is  also  disappointed  in  the  faiL- 
ure  cf  television  to  fulfill  its  pro¬ 
gramming  potentialities.  And  it 
strongly  resents  the  aver-commer- 
cialization.  of  both  media.  These 
people  are  adults,  they  have  pur¬ 
chasing'  power,  and  they  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  FM  because  only  on  FM 
are  they  able  to  receive  the  kind 
of  programming  they  enjoy,  un¬ 
cluttered  by  too  many  commer¬ 
cials. 

Who  is  the  FM  audience? 

Surveys  taken  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  Hew  York,  Los 
Aiigeles,  Philadelphia,  Chicago^ 
Washington,,  etc.,,  show  that  in 
practically  all  metropolitan  centers; 
of  population  the  characteristics  of 
the  individual*  FM  station  audi¬ 
ences;  are  strikingly  similar. 

They,  are  mature;  averaging  ap^ 
proximateiy  37  years-  of  age:  They 
are  highly  educated,,  approximately. 
75%  college  grads.  They  enjoy 
high,  income,  averaging  approxi¬ 
mately  99,(100,  (31%  above  $10,000 
ancfc  71%.  above  $5;fl0Q). .  Their 
listening,  habits,  are  constant.  They 
find,  an  FM  station  they  like  and 
there  they  stay. 

A  10,000  sample  survey  taken 
by  the  Concert  Network  reveals 
that  their  audience  listens;  ta>  them* 
an  average  of  six.  days  per  week,, 
five  hours  per  day.  The  same 
audience  tunek  in  on.  all-  other 
radio  and  television,  combined*  an 
average  of  three  days  per  week, 
three  hours  per  day^  Therefore* 
the  Concert  Network  audience 
listens  to  this  facility  3J.4  times 
more  in.  any  one  week  than,  ta  all 
other  radio  and  tv  combined!.!! 

Practically  the  same  pattern  is 
true  of  the  audiences  of,  other 
stations  who?  broadcast  FM  only.. 
The  obvious  conclusion  is,  the  true- 
FM  audience  is  not  adequately 
penetrated  by  any  other  broad¬ 
casting  facility,  whether  it  he-  net¬ 
work  television-  or  the  best  AM-., 
radia  station'  in  town. 


|  Eind-  Out.  Ahout  FM  | 

The  national  advertiser  is1  be¬ 
coming  aware  of  this  fact.  He  is 
realizing'  that  an-  important,  adhlt 
audience  representing  impressive 
purchasing,  power  is.  not  being’ 
reached  By  his  television  spec¬ 
taculars  and  burse  operas,  nor  by 
his  AM  saturation  campaigns; 
From*  the  top  echelons  of  national' 
advertising  agencies;  the  word  has 
come  down  to- the  media  divisions, 
“Find-  out  about  FM.’* 

Agency  time-huyers  are  doing 
that  and.  are  learning,  if  they  wish 
to  reach  the  real  FM  audience,  a 
sizable  group  apart  from  the’ 
ordinary  broadcasting  audience, 
they  must  buy  on  stations  who 
broadcast  FM-  only.  A  program 
originating  on  an-  AM  station*  and 
fed  to-  its-  sister  FM  outlet,  is  in¬ 
flicting  on  the-  true  FM  audience 
the  very  thing  they  are-  trying  to- 
escape,  AM  programming  and  AM 
commericals. 

The  discerning  time-buyer  has 
figured’  this  out  for  himself.  Now, 
when  his  account  gives  him  a 
green  light1  ttr  reach  the  FM  audi¬ 
ence,  he  makes  certain  he  is.  ful¬ 
filling  his  assignment  by’  purchas¬ 
ing  time  on-  stations  broadcasting 
FM  -only. 

The  interest  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  been,  awakened*  For 
this  .interest  tu  be  translated-  into 
active,  purchase  of  tihae,.  most 
clients  demand1  some  knowledge 
of  the  amount  of  FM  audience  they 
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Seasoned  CBS  Newcaster’s  Closeup  On  the  French  Idea  In  Education 

By  SCHOENK^JN 


i  Paris.  • 

:  Where  is  Cipawgu?  What  great  world:  traveler- 
first  described,  it  and.  in*  what  year?  What  is.  pecu- 
liar,  about  his  description?  Dmw  a  cross-section  of; 
the  human  heart  and.  the.  circulatory .  system.  Du 
vide  into  thirds  an  angle  of  52°  14'  13.".  Describe:  a. 
megalith:  and  tell  where  they  are  found.  What  were 
the  great  Revolutions  of  prehistoric  man.  and  what 
caused  them?- 

These  questions  do  not  come  from  the  files  of 
.“The-  $64,000-  Question.”  They  are  not-  asked  in  the' 
examination  for  entrance  into  Harvard  or  the  .  State 
.  Department  Foreign.  Service.  These  were  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  ta  my  daughter  Lucy,  aged  11,  in  the.  mid¬ 
year  examination  of  her  6th  grade  school  iir  Paris. 

Lucy  answered  all  but  one  of  these  questions  cor¬ 
rectly  :  she  did  not  know  that  Marco  Polo’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  he  called  Cipangu,  and  that  we 
call.  Japan,  ,  was-  perculiar  in  that  he  had  never 
visited'  Cipangu;  which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
describing  it.  Marco  Polo  has  -  visited  Cathay 
(China)  and  in  his  .travels  he  had  .collected  stories 
and  legends  about  other  Oriental  lands,  including 
Japan,  which  he  described  by  hearsay  in  his  Book 
of  Wonders:  This  my  daughter  did  not  know.  Nor 
did.  her  father.  The  difference  between  daughter 
and  father,  however,  is  that  the  father  did  not  know 
any  of  the  answers  whereas  the  daughter  knew  them 
all  but  one. 

It  is  a  humbling  experience  to  he  a  father  in 
Fiance. 

J _ Don’t  Expose  Adolfs’  Ignorance  | 

L  have  heard  the  cry.  of.  alarm  of  educators  in 
America  about  the  inadequacies  of  the  American 
school  system.  At  this  point  I  find  myself  yearning 
for  an  inadequate  system  for  the  protection,  of  par¬ 
ental  prestige:  I  used:  ta-  think  I  was  a  well-educated* 
man.  After  all;  I  was  s  teacher  in  N.Y.  City  high 
schools  before  I  became  a  journalist.  I  was  happy 
and  confident,  until  my  daughter,  Lucy,,  entered 
the  sixth  grade  at  a  Paris  school.  Now,  I  am- 
afraid  to  come  home  until  my  wife  calls;  the  office 
to  tell7  me  that  Lucy  has  finished:  her  homework. 
Lucy  -has  always  loved  and  respected  her  father 
and  I  want  to  keep:  it  that  way.  I  have  therefore 
secretly:  bought  copies-  of  her  school  hooks,  which' 
I  keep'  in  the  CBS  News  office  and  study  diligently, 
so  that  I  need?  not  be*  humiliated  at.  night 
!  The  sixth  grade  is  where-  they  separate  the  men 
I  from  the-  boys*  or  rather  the  genius  from  the  ordin¬ 
ary  mortal  in  France.  At  age  11  the  children,  take 
a  national  examination,  which  judges  their  fitness, 
for  higher  education:  If  they  fail’  their  exam  for 
entry*  into  ‘sixieme’ — that  is  sixth  grade — they  are 
shunted5  off  to  vocational  schools  or  to  schools  with 
abbreviated  courses;  leading  to  a  certificate  of 
elementary  education  but  no  further.  If  they  pass 
their  test  for  “Sixieme;”  as  Lucy  did  last  year,  then 
the  real,  serious  work  of  French  education  begins. 

The  11-year-olds  go  to  school  from  9<  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  Then  they  have  an  hour  and:  a  half  of  super¬ 
vised  study,,  in:  which  they  are  supposed  to  do  their 
“devoirs,”  or  homework,,  for  the  next.  day.  In  fact 
they,  can  only  finish:  about  half  of  the  devoirs,  so 
the  balance  must  betaken  home- for  completion.  It 
is  then,  that  the  parents  are  put  on-  trial.  Tlie  homer 
work  lasts  a  minimum  of  twa  hours  and  it  is  at 
least  8:30  p.m.:  before  the  children  can  sit  down- to 
dinner  and  the*  parent  surreptitiously  pour  himself 
a  drink  with  a  shaking  hand: 

J _  Real  Qtiiz  Kkl  Stuff  | 

The  other  day.  Lucy  showed  me  a  rough  copy  of 
’a  composition  she  had  written-  for  her  “modern 
French”  class.  Thu  teacher  bad*  given  the  children 
a  dtall  theme;  deliberately,  to  test  their  imagination 
in: developing  it.  The  subject  was:  Thought  flowers 
;  today.  And!  the  teacher  said:  describe  the  flowers 
accurately  hut  interestingly  and  then  draw  a  moral 
liesson  from  the  purchase ;  Although.  I  am  a  profes- 
.sional.  writer  and  broadcaster;  I  was  staggered  by 
.the  challenge  of  this  difficult  assignment.  Lucy 
was  not  troubled  at  all,  for  she  was  born  in  Paris 
and  has  had  five  years  of  French,  schooling. 

Her  composition,  I  thought,  was  brilliant.  She 
described  the  flowers,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  botanist 


and  the  vividness  of  an  impressionist  painter.  As 
•  for  the  “moral,  lesson,”  this  is  what  she  invented* 
she  said;  she  watched  a  young  man  buying  a*  bouquet 
of  violets,  for  his  sweetheart  and  an  old  lady  buying 
chrysanthemums,  for  a  funeral.  “Viola,”  said’  Lucy, 
“the  drama  uf  life  and' death  in  a  simple  flower- 
shop”'  I  was  overcome  with  father’s  pride  and 
a  fueling,  of  awe,  conyinced  that  I  had  sired  a 
genius,  a  new  Madame  de  Sael. 

Aa  week  later  I  asked  Lucy  what  mark,  the  teacher 
had  given  her.  oh  her  composition.  “Pretty  good. 
Dad*”  she  said,  “I  was  fourth  in  the  class  with  a 
grade  of  85%.” 

“Eightyfive  percent!”  I  exclaimed,,  “why  that’s 
absurd,  it-  was  a  splendid  composition’  When  I 
was.  a  teacher,  I  would  have  given  my  students  at 
least  95%  for  that,” 

Lucy  smiled  at  me  sadly  and  tenderly,  rather 
touched  by  my  concern  and  a  bit  embarrassed  by 
my  obvious  ignorance.  “You  must  understand,  Dad, 
that  85%  is  an  excellent  mark.  It  is  almost  the 
highest  grade  the  teacher  gives.  Even  if  there  are 
no  mistakes  at  all  the  maximum  mark  is  90%.” 

E  asked  her  why  a  perfect  paper  did  not  get  1011% 
and  she  said,  with  a  Gallic  shrug :  “How  can  a  child 
write  a  perfect  paper!  After  all.  Dad,  I  am  not  Guy 
de  Maupassant.  Please  do  be  reasonable.” 

What  can  an  American  father  do  against  odds 
like  that? 

My  wife  and  I  go  through  elaborate  plots  to  find  a 
Way  to  get  our  daughter  some  free  playtime.  She 
fights  us  off  as  well  as  she  can,  defending  her 
school,  in.  arguments  with  us,  and  saying  that  she 
simply  has  to  study  and  does  not  have  time  to  do 
.  all  the  silly  things  we.  keep  proposing.  She  does 
have  very  little  spare  time  for  play.  •  Mondays, 
after  the  supervised-study,  she  goes  to  the  ballet 
school  which  she  loves,  where  she  has  been  dancing 
since  the  age  of.  5.  Tuesdays  she  tries  to-  catch  up 
on  the  work  she  missed'  by  dancing  on  Monday. 
Wednesday  she  works  extra  hard,  so  that  she  can 
enjoy  some  free  time  on  Thursday,  which  is  a  school 
holiday  in  France,  instead  of  Saturdays  as  in 
America:  This  ,  enjoyable  Thursday  hegins  with  a 
visit  to  the  dentist  to  check  on  her  hraces.  Then, 
a  gynr  class  foe  corrective  body  exercises.  After 
lunch  she  is  really  free  to  do  as  she  pleases. 

Lucy’s,  favorite  sport  is  ice-skating  and  we  take 
her  ta  an  outdoor  rink,  when  there  is  ice,  which  is 
not  often  in.  Paris.  The.  indoor  rinks,  or  the  arti¬ 
ficial-ice  rinks,  are  always  very  crowded  and  there 
is  na  room  for  figure-skating  or  for  young  children 
who  usually  get.  knocked  down  by  the  speed'  demons. 
If  the  weather  is  had.  there  is  always  the  circus  or 
a  movie -or  the  ballet.  Once  a  month  the  children 
have  a  party,  called  a  “gouter,”  a  kind  of  ice-cream- 
and-cake  orgy,  featuring  a  game  of  Hide-and-seek, 
in  the  course  of  which  one  or  two  children  seem  to 
get  permanently  last,  or  lose  interest  and  go  home 
to  work  out  some  jolly  geometry  problem,  just  for 
laughs. . 

!  _ No  Juvenile  Delinquency _ [• 

Saturday,  is  a.  schoolday,  so  there  is  no  weekend, 
even,  for  parents-  who  can  get  away  for  weekends, 
which  is  rarely-  the  case  for  newsmen;.  Sunday  is 
the  one  truly  free  day  of  the  week,  when  children 
have  no  duties  and  are  free  to  play  together  and- be"" 
children.  However,  Sunday  is  family  day  and 
parents,  want  to  have  their  children  with  them,  so¬ 
il  is  not  possible,  for  a  group  of  youngsters  to  get 
together  on  their  own.  The  result  is  a  very  tightly- 
knit  family  group  but  very  little  juvenile  life  in- 
France. 

There  is  little  juvenile  delinquency  in  France. 
There  is  no  time  for  it  The  trouble  in  France  is 
rather  one  of  senile  delinquency.  The  problem 
here  seems  to  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  youth 
problem  or  educational  problem  back  home. 

Perhaps  this  is,  why  the  French  produce  so  many, 
magnificent  but  individual  works  of  art,  with  ,  so 
little  or  community  spirit  They  are  so  brilliantly, 
intensively  educated  for  individual  achievement  that 
they  have  never,  had  time  to  learn  to  work  together 
as  a  cooperating  community  of  citizens.  On  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  we  Americans  have  tended  to 
over-emphasize  the  community  and  under-educate 
the  individual.  Perhaps  a  middle-way  is  possible 
with  the  French  and  Americans  learning  from  each 
other.  Surely  a  civic  sense  is  vilal  to  the  efficient 
functioning  of  society.  Just  as  surely  individual 
achievement  and*  individual  differences  are  a  trade¬ 
mark  of  democracy.  Only  a  slave-state  is  uniform. 
Freedom  depends  upon  variety. 

i  i  ■■■■■! 


can;  expect  for  their  advertising 
dollar. 

It  is-  the  responsibility  of.  the 
FM-  industry  to  supply  these  fig¬ 
ures.  As-  a>  positive  step-  in.  that 
direction,,  an  audience  -  proving: 
effort  was  recently  concluded,,  with 
great  success,  by  WNCN  in  New 
York.  City.  For  one  week,  (Nav. 
18-Dec.  5)  at  periodic  intervals 
throughout  its  schedule,  the  star 
tion.ran  a  3Q*secon&  spot  in  which 
it  stressed,  the:  need  for  measuring, 
audience  and!  urged  listeners;  ta 
write  in  their  comments  on  the 
station.  There  was  no  accompany¬ 
ing  offer. 

,  Mail!  returns,  for,  the  week — a. 
whopping  5,000  letters  and  cards!’ 
Replies,  came  from,  hoth  urban  and’ 
rural,  areas  within  n  75-mile  radius 
and  covered*  every  walk  of  life.. 

Here  for.  the  first  time,  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  a  large,  listen- 
mg*  audience  to  a  station,  wha 
broadcasts  FM  only. 


SCHLIIZ  SHIFTS  K.C. 
ATHLETICS  TO  WDAF 

Kansas  City. 

Play-by-play  airing  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Athletics  will1  ue  shifted 
to  WDAF,  National  Theatres  out¬ 
let  here,  it  was  announced  last 
week  by  the  Sehlitz  Brewing  Co. 
Broadcasts  have  beep  on  KMBC 
since  the  A’s  advent" here  hereto¬ 
fore. 

Behind  the  move  is  an  effort  by 
Sehlitz  to  revamp  its  broadcasting 
policies,  going  in  for  broad  cover¬ 
age  stations.  WDAF  will  be  the 
outlet  here,,  but  will  also  originate 
to  the  area  network.  This  also  is 
:faeing  revised,,  and  probably,  will  be 
^carried  by  fewer  but  more  power¬ 
ful’  stations  for  the  1959:  season. 
.The'  net  lias  had  up  to  50  stations 
in  the  past. 


Growth  of  major  syndicators  has 
made  present  N.Y.  offices  bulge  and 
a  number  of  the  bigger  telefilmer*- 
ies  are  on  the  prowl  for  new  quar¬ 
ters. 

Independent  Television  Corp. 
plans  to  leave  its  present  Madison 
Ave.  address  for  headquarters  in 
the  new  Tishman  building.  CBS 
Films  also  is  overcrowded  (there 
isn’t  a  large  exec  office  for  new 
administrative  v.p.  Sam  Digges  on 
the  floor)  and  comes  April  when 
its  lease  is  up  at  its  present  Madi- 
Json  Ave.  address,  it  may  he  mov¬ 
ing  time. 

Also  looking  around.,  for  new 
'quarters  is  United  Artists  Asso- 
;ciates,  nee  Associated  Artists  Pro¬ 
ductions.  Its  building  on  Madison 
’Ave.  has  been  bought  by  a  charity 
group. 


i  MUCH  ADO 
ABOUT  NOTHING 

— By  ROBERT  SAUDEK— 

( Producer  of  4 Omnibus' ) 

A  bunch  of  the  boys  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  wake  up  along  about  half- 
;pastr  eleven,  like  always,  reaching, 
for  a  cigaret,  reaching  for  the  pa- 
‘per,  reaching  for  the  phone.  They 
'all1  lived  by  pretty  much  the  same 
rules:  late  to  bed,  late  to  rise, 
makes  a  man  very,  very  nervous. 

Anyhow,  somebody  has  to  get  on 
the  talking  machine  first  so  Johann 
takes  the  plunge,  stretching  his 
pongee  kimona-type  sleeve  towards 
the  telephone  beside  his  bed  and 
dialing. 

“Hello,  Will?” 

“Who’s  calling?” 

“Johann.  Is  he  up  yet?” 

“Twa  moments  I’ll  put  him  on.” 

"Johann?  Y’hear  from  the  Mor¬ 
ris  office  yet?” 

-  “That’s  what  I  called  about*  I 
think  it’s  cooling  off.  It’s  getting 
that  creep  ‘  look.  Not  that  the 
Morris  people  think  so.  They  want 
.  to  hold  to  their  first  figure  and 
trade  out  the  other  points.  Natch. 
10%  of  the  other  points  won’t  bite 
into  their  dough.  It’ll  just  bite 
into  my  score.” 

“Did  you  show  them  your  no¬ 
tices?” 

“Notices  Schmotices.  The  mar¬ 
keting  manager  told  them  look  at 
my  Nielsen.  Says  your  average 
Western  could  get  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  without  any  dialog.  Plus  the 
fact  I’m  Number  Nothing  on  the 
Hit  Parade.” 

“Wha’d.  they  Co  of  yours, 
Johann?” 

“My  Fugue  in  G-  Minor  bit — 
Bump-bumprdaddy-yurap  and  so 
forth.  The  dealers  thought  it.  was 
square,” 

“Did  they  have  any  suggestions?” 

“Yeh,  they  suggested  as  far  as 
they  was  concerned  T  could — Hold 
on  a  sec,  my  kimona  is  caught  in 
the  espresso  machine.  So  what- 
ta  you  hear  about  your  play?” 

“They  don’t  like  it.  Oh,  they 
like  it,  but.  they  got  scared  the 
,  first  eight  acts  were  too  long.” 

“First  eight  ac Is??” 

“Yeh;  the.  first  Hour.  They  gpt 
three  sponsors  so  far  ar.d  five  more 
are  expected  before  air.  Plus  the 
fact  they  gotta  take  a  station* 
break  because  the  local  outlets 
sell  their  identification  telops  to 
two  different  outfits;  plus  the  fact 
there’s  local  commercial  position¬ 
ing  before  and  after  the  telops.  So, 
eight  acts.  And  the  fifth,  act  has 
to  break  nine  minutes  after  the 
hour  so’s  the  audience  doesn’t  start 
dialing  around*,  at  the  hour,  hut.  it 
has  to  be  separated  by  four  minutes 
on  both  sides  from  the  nearest 
commercials  so  they  don’t  drive 
everybody  straight  to  Tuneout- 
ville.” 

“Then  wha’ja  say  they  don’t,  like 
it  for?" 

“Well,  Johann,  I  tell  you.  You 
got  a  marketing  manager.  I  got 
a  script  supervisor  says  you  can’t 
say  certain  things.  There’s  this 
speech  I  wrote.  Not  the  greatest 
scene  of  all  television,  but  at 
least  it’s  a,  budget  scene — one  ac¬ 
tor.  Anyway,  this  sick-sick  Dane 
gets  thinking  to  himself  about 
suicide  as  the  b^st  way  out  for 
his  particular  prouem.  He  doesn’t 
ever  try  it,  mind  you,  but  to  him 
it  just  seems  like  a  good  idea  at 
the  time.  Now,  your  average  sta¬ 
tion  manager  says  that  your  aver* 
age  viewer  don’t  think  taking  the 
back  door  out  should  be  portrayed 
as  a  satisfactory  solution*  to  your 
average  dilemma.”. 

“Yeh,  so  what?” 

“So  this  particular  budget-type 
speech  I  wrote  has  got  to  go.  At 
least,  the  whole  second  half  of  it 
does.  Plus  the  fact  they  thought 
it  was  getting  pretty  wordy.” 

“Wha’d  it  say?” 

“Well,  this  ain’t  copy,  you  un¬ 
derstand.  I  guess  1  got  carried 
away,  but  the  part  they’re  squawk¬ 
ing  about  ran — (and  don’t  get  me 
wrong,  1  know  they’ve  got  prob - 
ems  too. )  Anyway,  says,  ‘For 
who  would  bear  the  whips  and 
scorns  of  time./The  oppressor’s* 
wrong,  the  proud  man’s  con¬ 
tumely — ’/and  some  other  jazz 
like  that,  and  then  it  goes  into, 
‘When,  he  himself  might  his  quietus 
make/With  a  bare  bodkin?’  ” 

“The  story  of  my  life.  I  like  it. 
So  what’s  so  bad?” 

“Means  he  could  skip  all  hit 
prob’ems  by  taking  a  carving  knife 
to  himself.  They  said  that’s  out. 
Too  nervous.” 

“Yeh?  Well,  be  flexible.  So 
what  else  is  new,  Will?” 
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Croesus  Never  Had  It  So  Good  As 

Commercial  Television  In  Britain 


By  HAROIJ)  MYERS 

i  ]  London. 

Commercial  television  lias  become?  the  golden  boy  of  British  show 
business.  In  just  over  three  years!  it  is  making  profits  which  would 
be  the  envy  of  long-established  industries  and  all  the  signs  point  not 
only  to  a  continuance,  but  to  an  extension  of  the  boom. 

Boy  Thomson,  the  Canadian  newspaper  magnate  who  heads  the 
Scottish  commercial  tv  outlet,  said  in  a  recent  interview  that  having 
a  license  to  run  the  station  was  like  having  a  license  from  the  Bank 
of  England  to  print  one’s  own  bank  notes.  That  sounded  like  a  smart 
wisecrack,  at  the  time,  but  a  glance  at  the  profits  now  being  earned 
proves  the  point.  Associated  Television,  making  $11,000,000  a  year; 
Associated-Rediffusion,  around  $14,000,000;  and  ABC-TV,  which  is 
only  on  the  air  two  days  a  week,  doing  very  handsomely  with  an  es¬ 
timated  $5,000,000  a  year. 

As  the  prosperity  of  tv  has  coincided  with  the  diminishing  returns 
of  the  motion  picture  industry,  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  note 
the  general  move  by  the  film  companies  to  get  in  on  the  golden  bo¬ 
nanza.  Granada-TV,  which  previously  did  very  nicely  with  a  chain  of 
first  class  theatres,  made  the  first  move  and  was  among  the  pioneer 
programming  companies.  Associated  British  Pictures  were  also  quick 
to  see  the  potentialities  and,  when  the  Kemsley-Winnick  deal  fell 
through,  applied  for  and  received  the  contract  to  run  the  Midlands 
and  Northern  stations  on  weekends.  Now,  gradually  but  decisively, 
the  others  are  moving  in.  The  Rank  Organization  has  a  third  share 
in  the  recently  inaugurated-  Southern  Television  Network;  John  and 
James  Woolf  of  Romulus  Films  are  associated  with  the  East  Anglian 
web,  which  goes  on  the  air  next  Spring;  Frank  Launder  and  Sidney 
Gilliat  are  directors  of  TWW,  the  company  which  operates  over  Wales 
and  the  West  of  England;  and  Sydney  Box  is  on  the  board  of-  Tyne 
Tees  Television,  which  is  to  start  in  the  North  East  of  England  in 
mid-January. _ _ _ .  _  ■ 

[  _ Third  Channel  Coining  Up  .  | 

Out  of  some  8,000,000  tv  sets  already  in  use,  more  than  5,000,000 
are  within  the  range  of  an  alternative  program  and  within  another 
year  or  so  the  entire  country  will  be  spanned  by  the  second  channel. 
Before  then,  however,  will  start  the  hassle  for  ,  a  third  channel  and 
while  there  is  overwhelming  support  that  a  third  outlet  should  be  a 
commercial  .operation,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Independent  Television  Authority,  the  agency 
which  administers  the  existing  commercial  web. 

One  of  the  important  developments  of  the  past  few  months  has 
been  the  spread  of  British  tv  capital  into  .overseas  markets.  British 
companies  already  have  a  stake  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea  and 
arp  ready  to  invest  in  any  new  or  existing  enterprise — particularly 
within  the  Commonwealth.  Big. empires  are  being  created  which, 
apart  from  providing  a  financial  return,  would  also  give  a  valuable 
outlet  for  British  programming  material,  whether  on  film,  on  kine, 
or  just  in  sale  of  the  raw  materials,  such  as  scripts  and  talent. 

With  the  growth  of  the  British  market,  there  is  developing  an  im¬ 
portant  vidfilm  industry.  Because  of  the  stringent  86^  quota  to  which 
the  British  tv  companies  are  held,  there  is  an  obvious  and  urgent  need 
for  a  constant  supply  of  home-made  programs.  But  such  are  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  business,  conditioned  by  the  size  of  the  market,  that  a 
British  series  could  not  be  made  .without  some  guarantee  of  entry*  in¬ 
to  the  American  market.  That  thinking  has  conditioned  most  of  the 


deals  and  It  is  particularly  significant  that  even  BBC-TV,  which  is 
now  embarking  on  vidpic  production  with  the  “Third  Man”  series,  is 
doing  so  on  a  partnership  basis  with  an  American  distributor. 

Also  of  importance  Is  the  way  in  which  the  major  film  companies 
are  moving  into  the  vidpic  scene.  Associated  British  Picture  Corp. 
has  been  active  to  a  degree  for  some  time,  but  now  the  Rank  Organ¬ 
ization  and  British  Lion  are  also  turning  their  thoughts  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  The  Rank  studios,  in  fact,  have  already  made  deals  for  three 
series,’  Which  are  due  to  start  rolling  early  this  year.  The  plans  in¬ 
clude  “Sanders  of  the  River”  and  “Interpol  Calling.”  British  Lion  is 
involved  in  a  three-way  deal  with  BBC  and  National  Telefilm  Asso¬ 
ciates  for  “The  Third  Man”  skein,  half  of  which  will  be  filmed  in  Hol¬ 
lywood  and  the  other  half  at  BL’s  Shepperton  studios. 

Right  from  the  outset,  the  leaders  in  vidpic  production  and  pack¬ 
aging  were  the  Incorporated  Television  Program  Corp.,  which,  some 
two  months  ago,  was  completely  absorbed  by  Associated  Television. 
The  production  program,  however,  goes  ahead  as  originally  planned 
and  currently  on  the  sked  are  “The  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,”  now 
in  its  fourth  year;  “The  Invisible  Man,”  “The  Adventures  of  William 
Tell”  and  “Four  Just  Men.”  The  latter  skein,  which  went  into  pro¬ 
duction  only  a  month  ago,  has  a  big  battery  of  international  marquee 
talent,  headed  by  Dan  Dailey,  Vittorio  de  Sica  and  Jack  Hawkins. 
“Four  Just  Men”  and  “Robin  Hood”  are,  of  course,  both  being  made 
under  the  Sapphire  Films  banner.  ITPC,  as  has  been  widely  publi¬ 
cized,  is  partnered  50-50  with  Jack  Wrather  in  Independent  Televi¬ 
sion  Corporation  and,  via  that  company,  plans  a  minimum  of  four  to 
five  British  series  a  year. 

ABC  is  now  actively  engaged  on  its  “Flying  Doctor”  series,  back¬ 
grounds  for  which  were  shot  last  Summer  in  Australia,  and  an  Amer¬ 
ican  releasing  deal  has  been  made  with  Gross-Krasne.  Additionally, 
it  is  planning  a  series  of  26  quarter-hour  puppet  shorts  called  “Torchy” 
and  is  associated  with  Towers  of  London  in  “Dial  999”  and  the  Manto- 
vani  musical  series. 

Gross-Krasne  has  been  operating  steadily  in  Britain  for  well  over 
a  year  and  is  now  considering  a  new  “Glencannon”  skein  starring 
Thomas  Mitchell.  It  has  also  made  a  pilot  for  “Trader  Horn,”  which 
is  due  to  start  rolling  this  year  and  is  prepping  a  series  called  “Des¬ 
tiny,”  due  for  early  production. 

Associated-Rediffusion  has  only  one  film  series  in  the  works — “Ren¬ 
dezvous” — but  has  plans  to  expand  its  activities  in  the  near  future. 
Granada-TV,  alone  among  the  majors,  has  yet  directly  to  enter  the 
vidfilm  field. 

Danziger  Productions,  headed  by  Edward  J.  and  Harry  Lee  Dan- 
ziger,  are  how  in  their  fourth  year  of  the  “Saber  of  London”  series 
and  recently  started  another  batch  of  39  called  “Caesar  Smith-In- 
terpol  Agent”  The  Danzigers  work  out  of  their  own  newly-built  stu¬ 
dios  at  Elstree. 

One  of  the  oddest  tv  projects  is  that  now  in  the  works  at  St.  John’s 
Wood  studios  in  London.  Duo  Productions,  of  which  Edwin  Rissien 
is  executive  producer,  is  filming  390  five-minute  films  directed  by  and 
featuring  Mark  Stevens.  The  company  is  also  contemplating  a  stand¬ 
ard  series  of  39  films. 

Many  brickbats  have  been  hurled  at  commercial  television  over  the 
past  year.  It  has  been  publicly  accused  of  playing  down  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator,  pandering  to  brutality  and  displaying  an  un¬ 
reasonable  pro-American  outlook.  But  the  critics  seem  to  have  little 
influence.  Commercial  tv  gets  stronger  every  day. 


Don’t  Say  It  Isn’t  So 

==SSBy  JOHN  AARON  and  JESSE  ZOUSMER  SSBHKa? 


(Producers,  ‘Person  To  Person ’) 


In  the  course  of  the  past  five 
years  we  have  authorized  the  use 
of  more  than  $63,000,000  worth  of 
electronic  equipment,  approved 
the  leasing  of  enough  cable  to 
stretch  10  times  to  the  moon, 
ordered  special  construction  equal 
to  twice  the  height  of  the  Empire 
State  Bldg.,  and  been  responsible 
for  billings  of  more  than  a  half¬ 
million  man  hours  of  work — all  to 
make  possible  Edward  R.  Murrow’s 
two  Friday  night  informal  tele¬ 
vision  visits. 

We  (the  Telephone  Co.  and  spe^ 
rial  contractors)  have  chopped 
down  trees  and  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain.  We  (and  our  staff)  have 
served  as  baby  sitters  and  domes¬ 
tic  relations  counselors  (when  the 
occasions  required  it).  We’ve  had 
shprtwave  broadcasts  cancelled 
when  they  interferred  with  our 
own  unique  mike  setup.  We’ve 
brought  in  complete  power  units 
where' none  existed  and  even  add¬ 
ed  our  own  ashtrays  to  our  stand¬ 
ard  remote  equipment. 

There  was  a  time  when  some  of 
our  best  friends  thought  “Person 
To  Person”  couldn't  be  done.  But 
Murrow  called  the  signals  and  we 
picked  up  the  phone. 

-They  didn’t  laugh  when  we  sat  | 
down  to  dial.  They  merely  asked: 
“What  happens  to  the  show  if  you 
can’t  come  up  with  'name’  guests?” 
That  never  occurred  .  .  .  we  had 
done  some  pretty  extensive  pre¬ 
liminary  research.  But  we  might 
have  had  difficulties  if  we  had  fol¬ 
lowed  all  the  gratuitious  advice 
and  believed  the  doubting  ex¬ 
perts.  ; 

There  was  Bing  Crosby,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  A  half  dozen  “intermedi¬ 
aries”  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  put  out  “feelers”  In  our  be¬ 
half.  Nothing  happened.  One  day, 
we  simply  picked  up  the  telephone 
and  called  Bing. -His  opening  com-! 
ment:  “I  was  wondering  how  long  | 
it  was  going  to  take  you  fellows  to 


get  around  to  asking  me.”  He  not 
only  accepted  “Person  To  Per¬ 
son’s”  invitation,  but  things  went 
so  well  on  the  show  that  he  sug¬ 
gested  we  visit  him  in  another  of 
his  homes! 

Lauren  Bacall  and  the  late 
Humphrey  Bogart.  Again  by  tele¬ 
phone.  The  conversation  went 
something  like  this: 

Bacall:  “Bogey,  it’s  the  Ed 
Murrow  show.  You  want 
to  do  it?” 

Bogart:  “Sure,  when.” 

Bacall:  “They  suggest  three 
weeks  from  Friday.” 

Bogart:  “O.K.,  tell  them  to 
come  on  out.” 

That  completed  the  negotiations. 

Sometimes  it’s  been  a  bit  more 
time-consuming.  When  we  decided 
one  day  to  tackle  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Windsor,  most  people 
“in  the  know”  said:  “Ridiculous. 
A  former  King  on  a  commercial 
show,  what  do  you  fellows^smoke?” 

We  had  to  wait  tifeaFly  four 
years,  carry  on  endless  correspond¬ 
ence  and  even  make  a  personal 
visit  overseas,  but  in  the  end  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  wfere  on  the 
show. 

Similar  situations,  in  which  ne¬ 
gotiations  stretched  over  many 
months,  involved  such  guests  as 
Gina  Lollabrigida,  Van  Cliburri 
and  Marilyn  Monroe. 

Which  seems  as  good  a  place  as 
any  to  talk  about  Miss  Monroe  .  .  . 
always  a  .  pleasant  assignment. 
When  we  made  knovn  our  inten¬ 
tions  to  persuade  her  to  do  “Per¬ 
son  To  Person”  we  got  the  old 
horse-laugh.  One  said:  “She’ll 
never  do  live  television.”  Another 
advised:  “Don’t  get  involved  with 
her — too  much  temperment.”  Oth¬ 
ers  said:  “You  can’t  swing  it  con¬ 
tractually— her  studio  .  Won’t  let 
her  do  it.”  And  so  on. 

Well,  we  did  Miss  Monroe.  It 
was  live,  the  studio  did  not  block 


it,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of 
tempermont  —  to  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  very  pleasant  experience. 

As  for  Gina  (Lollabrigida,  that 
is),  it  took .  us  nearly  three  years 
to  make  the  arrangements  which 
involved  endless  cables  and  trans¬ 
atlantic  phone  calls.  The  big  prob¬ 
lem  here  wTas  to  agree  on  a  date, 
for  it  seemed  that  no  sooner  would 
Gina  finish  one  film  than  she’d 
start  on  another.  At  one  point, 
in  the  long  process  of  getting  her 
on  “Person  To  Person,”  it  looked 
as  though  we  had  worked  out  an 
acceptable  date:  a  five-day  period 
in  which  she  would  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  shoot  any  scenes.  She 
and  her  husband  planned  to  vaca¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  appear  on  P  to  P 
and  then  return  in  time  to  resume 
her  filming  schedule.  But  there 
was  one  hitch:  the  producers  of 
her  movie  were  fearful  that  some¬ 
thing  might  happen  to  her  in  flight, 
thus  jeopardizing  their  investment. 
Consequently]  they  decided  to  ask 
us  to  take  out  a  five  million  dollar 
insurance  policy.  There  was  a  de¬ 
lay  in  finding  a  date  for  Miss 
Lollabrigida. 

We  had  been  told  that  we  were 
making  a  big  mistake  in  trying  to 
schedule  Marlon  Brando  and  Maria 
Callas.  We  found  both  to  be 
charming,  cooperative  and  intelli¬ 
gent  people — eager  to  work  with 
us  and  do  the  best  possible  show. 

This  was  particularly  true  of 
Brando.  “  It  so  happened  that  he 
was  one  of  the  few  guests  who 
asked  who  was  appearing  on  the 
other  half  of  the  program  with  him. 
When  we  told  him  it  was  Clarence 
Pickett,  a  co-winner  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  when  he  was  head  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  he  said:  “I  don’t  believe  I 
know  the  name!”  Little  did  he 
know,  that  almost  at  the  same  time 
in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Pickett  was 
asking  one  of  our  staff:  “Who’s  on 
the  show  with  me?”  When  told  it 
was  Marlon  Brando,  Dr.  Pickett 
remarked:  “I  don’t  believe  I  know 
the  name.” 

If  we  had  been  unduly  influ¬ 
enced  by  “advisors”  we  would  have 
been  touted  off  of  Groucho  Marx 
because  he’s  “unpredictable”;  Tal¬ 
lulah  Bankhead  because  “she’s  too 
nervous”;  Fred  Astaire  because 


“he’ll  drive  you  crazy  with  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  perfection”;  Texas  million¬ 
aire  Clint  Murchison  because  “he’ll 
try  to  revive  the  Murrow-McCarthy 
argument  again”;  Sam  Goldwyn 
because  “he’ll  just  take  over  as 
producer.”  Not  one  of  these  warn¬ 
ings  turned  out  to  be  true. 

.  We  ran  up  against  a  “play  It 
safe”  theory  in  the  matter  of  “Per¬ 
son  To  Person”  (a  CBS  program) 
inviting  guests  identified  with  NBC 
and  ABC..  “You’ll  never  get  away 
with  it,”  we  were  warned.  “Even  if 
CBS  approves,  the  other  nets  will 
never  go  for  it.”  But  they  did — 
even  to  the  extent  of  General 
David  Sarnoff’s  participation  on  a 
“P-to-P”  show. 

As  for  the  sponsor,  we’ve  en¬ 
countered  similar  dire  predictions. 
One  that  immediately  comes  to 
mind  is  the  time  we  invited  Gen¬ 
eral  Jimmy  Doolittle  to  go  on  the 
show  .  .  .  this  at  a  time  when  he 
was  working  for  Shell  Oil  and  we 
were  being  sponsored  by  Amoco. 
No  trouble  at  all.  Nor  was  there 
any  difficulty  when  we  had  Ludwig 
Bemelmans  discussing  his  work  for 
McCall  magazine  on  a  week  when 
Life  magazine  was  the  sponsor  of 
“Person  To  Person.” 

It’s  obvious  that  insofar  as  “Per¬ 
son  To  Person”  is  concerned  that 
to  “play  it  safe”  would  have  been 
foolhardy.  And  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  influenced  by  unsolicited 
“advisors”  would  have  been  an  in¬ 
justice  to  the  guests  and  at  the 
same  time  would  have  deprived 
television  viewers  of  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  many  personalities  at 
home. 

Of  course,  we  have  made  mis¬ 
takes,  and  as  Fiorello  LaGuardia 
used  to  say,  “when  we  make  a 
mistake,  it’s  a  beaut.”  But  “Person 
To  Person’s”  eaurse  record  speaks 
for  itself.  After  all,  we  can  still 
remember  some  anxious  moments 
in  the  fall  of  1953  when  some  very 
respected  people  In  the  business 
even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  Ed 
Murrow  he  wouldn’t  last  more 
than  13  weeks  with  the  show. 

Now  that  we  think  of  it,  maybe 
it  was  from  Murrow  more  than 
anyone  else  that  we  first  learned 
the  practicability  of  not  always 
playing  it  safe. 


Only  Way  To 
Offset  Attacks 
Is  To  Do  Good 

By  FRED  M.  THROWER,  Jr. 

(V.P.-G.M.,  WP1X,  N.Y.) 

j  Ever  since  television  entered 
the  scene  as  a  powerful  medium 
for  mass  communication  and  ad¬ 
vertising  messages  it  has  come 
under  close  scrutiny  by  its  friends, 
who  saw  in  tv  an  enormous  poten¬ 
tial  for  good;  and  under  heavy  fire 
by  Its  detractors  who  saw  in  tv  a 
potential  threat  to  their  security. 
The  intimacy  and  impact  of  tv 
niade  these  reactions  inevitable. 

Last  fall  the  attacking  group 
was  abetted  by  a  spate  of  angry 
magazine  articles,  some  of  which 
attempted  to  show  that  program¬ 
ming  in  general  is  worthless,  and 
others  of  } which  specifically  ac¬ 
cused  the  industry  of  abdicating 
its  responsibility  to  the  purveyor* 
of  crime  and  giveaway  shows.  It 
has  been  intimated  that  the  mag¬ 
azine  pieces  were  premeditated, 
caused  more  by  economic  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  same  advertising  dollar 
than  by  honest  criticism.  Personal¬ 
ly,  I’m  taking  a  neutral  position  In 
the  fray. 

This  much,  however,  is  clear: 
despite  the  barbs  and  the  printed 
grapeshot,  every,  broadcaster  knows 
that  the  highroad  to  survival  is 
through  service  to  the  community. 
Considering  the  major  problem  of 
equating  high  costs  with  public 
service,  I  feel  that  WPIX  is  doing 
remarkably  well  by  the  public. 

For  years  the  New  York  press, 
civic  groups  and  other  vocal  bodies 
have  been  calling  for  a  better  use 
of  tv  in  behalf  of  education.  New 
York  broadcasters  have  struggled 
with  the  problem  of  making  a  com¬ 
patible  arrangement  between  com- 
|  mercial  and  educational  tv.  It 
'  almost  appeared  as  if  it  could  not 
be  done. 

That  it  most  emphatically  could 
is  proven  by  this  fall’s  educational 
schedule  not  only  on  a  number  of 
New  York  network  stations  but  in 
particular — and  perhaps  the  most 
ambilxous  of  all — on  WPIX,  which 
is  carrying  35  hours  a  week  of 
educational  tv  in  a  direct  tieup 
with  the  New  York  State  Regents, 
in  addition  to  a  full  schedule  of 
successful  commercial  program¬ 
ming. 

These  educational  programs  on 
WPIX  cover  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  age  groups — from  pre¬ 
school  through  the  training  of  the 
teachers  themselves.  In  a  single 
day  there  are  English,  Spanish, 
French  and  Russian  language 
courses,  high  school  seniors  are 
given  an  insight  into  the  ways  of 
Wall  Street,  a  Ceylonese  member 
of  parliament  will  talk  about  his 
remote  land,  you  can  learn  to  play 
the  flute  or  visit  the  Hayden  Plane¬ 
tarium.  The  enrichment  of  the 
curricula  of  our  schools  and  the 
lives  of  the  viewing  public  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  incalculable. 

Reaction  to  WPIX’s  educational 
tv  schedule  at  every  level— school 
systems,  homes  and  community 
groups  within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
of  New  York  —  is  wonderfully 
heartening.  The  number  of  sets 
in  use  during  the  school  period 
on  WPIX  grows  every  day. 

With  35  .  hours  a  week  of 
educational  tv  on  WPIX,  this 
schedule  of  some  1,600  hours  of 
programming  annually  is  the  larg¬ 
est  single  non-commercial  block  of 
programming  ever  placed  on  a  tele¬ 
vision  station.  And  yet  this  vast 
amount  of  educational  time  has  in 
no  way  jeopardized  the  station’s 
position  as  the  top-rated,  financial¬ 
ly  most  successful  independent  tv 
outlet  in  the  U.S. 

Within  the  limitations  of  our 
|  capabilities,  we  aim  beyond  our 
net  profit,  ratings,  and  commit¬ 
ments  to  advertisers.  The  surpris¬ 
ing  thing  is  that  it  works.  This 
kind  of  community  service,  in  the 
last  analysis,  is  the  most  effective 
weapon  against  tv’s  critics,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  their  motives. 
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HAVE  NETWORK -WIH  STAY 1 

— UH— ■  -  --—By  ARTHUR  HULL  HAYES ^r":u:::=^Lzr=^L 

(Pres.,  CBS  Radio) 

On  Jan.  5,  1959,  the  CBS  Radio  Network  and  its  affiliated  stations 
began  operating  under  a  new  plan.  It  grew  out  of  a  detailed,  full-scale 
assessment  of  network  radio  today. 

Everyone  agrees  on  the  need  to  continue  network  radio.  From  its 
strength  as  an  advertising  medium,  to  its  importance  for  stations  and 
listeners,  to  its  capability  in  time  of  national  emergency,  the  values 
supplied  by  this  medium,  and  by  it  alone,  are  many  and  well-recog¬ 
nized. 

But  as  everyone  who  reads  trade  publications  knows,  network  radio 
has  been  fighting  its  own  economics  for  some  years.  The  pattern  of 
financial  relationships  between  networks  and  affiliated  stations  was 
basically  “inherited”  from  the  days  before  television,  days  of  different 
programming  relationships.  This  fundamentally  create*!  the  current 
economic  problem.  The  most  direct  solution  is  to  make  today’s  rev¬ 
enues  support  today's  patterns. 

The  CBS  Radio  plan,  by  giving  new  definition  to  the  network  and 
local  programming  areas,  builds  a  new  financial  structure.  The  total 
effect  is  that  the  stations  become  stronger  individually,  the  network 
becomes  a  stronger  whole,  and  the  deliverable  values  to  advertisers 
take  a  sharp  turn  upwards. 

To  begin  with,  CBS  Radio  affiliates  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
sell  network  news  locally — over  seven  hours  a  week.  Because  CBS 
News  is  what  it  is,  this  means  attractive  merchandising  and  prestige 
benefits  for  local  advertisers,  important  new  income  for  stations.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  the  stations  now  have  longer  blocks  of  contiguous  time  in 
which  to  develop  and  build  local  personalities  (how  far  would  even 
an  Arthur  Godfrey  have  gone  with  a  15-minute  format?)  .  .  .  and  in 
which  to  bring  listeners  top  sports  and  other  attractions  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  on  weekends. 

|  A  Fixed  Schedule  T 


On  its  part,  the  CBS  Radio  Network  can  now  give  advertisers  as¬ 
surance  of  full  station  clearances.  Plus  a  relatively  fixed  schedule 
across  the  country.  Plus  stronger  stations,  market  by  market.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  all  the  above  improvements  on  CBS  Radio  Network  audiences 
—already  the  largest  in  network  radio — seems  pretty  obvious. 

Now,'  about  the  network  schedule.  What  happens  to  the  longtime 
favorites?  They’re  on.  Arthur  Godfrey,  Amos  ’n’  Andy,  Mitch  Miller, 
Art  Linkletter,  daytime  dramatic  serials.  What  happens  to  CBS  News 
and  Public  Affairs  broadcasts.  They're  on.  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Lowell 
Thomas,  Eric  Sevareid,  Walter  Cronjcite,  “Capitol  Cloakroom,”  “The 
Leading  Question,”  Unit  One  actuality  reports  such  as  “Who  Killed 
Michael  Farmer?”  and  “The  Hidden  Revolution,”  special  coverage  of 
world  events  (i.e.,  the  recent  coronation  of  the  Pope)  and  sports  events 
(the  Robinson-Basilio  fight),  “Church  of  the  Air,”  “Invitation  to  Learn¬ 
ing.”  And  what  happens  to  fine  music  and  drama?  They’re  on.  The 
New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  “Suspense,”  “Gun- 
smoke,”  and  the  new-to-radio  “Have  Gun,  Will  Travel.” 

By  now  it’s  apparent  that  the  gains  for  advertisers  in  the  new  plan 
are  substantial.  First,  a  more  truly  national  network  service  will  be 
delivered  than  has  been  possible  until  now.  Station  clearances  and  in¬ 
creased  time-of-broadcast  control  assure  it 

Second,  audiences  will  be  larger.  A  greater  total  listening  traffic 
accrues  to  each  station,  and  the  already  top-ranking  network  programs 
benefit  by  improved  sequencing,  by  the  increased  creative  energy 
which  can  be  channeled  into  a  consolidated  schedule. 

Third,  new  conditions,  of  confidence  have  been  created.  At  times  In 
the  past,  something  of  a  “fire  sale”  atmosphere  has  existed  here  and 
there  in  network  radio.  Advertisers  can  buy  the  CBS  Radio  Network 
with  the  confidence  that  they  are  doing  business  with  a  financially 
stable,  going  enterprise.  And  that’s  the  best  basis  oh  which  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  that  we  know. 

So  the  new  CBS  Radio  Network  plan  comes  down  to  this.  By 
strengthening  the  stations  of  the  network,  we  strengthen  the  network. 
By  consolidating  the  network  schedule,  we  maintain  the  most  widely 
acclaimed  and  enjoyed  programming  in  the  business.  By  devising  a 
new  financial  structure,  we  enable  both  network  and  stations  to  func¬ 
tion  more  profitably.  And  by  virtue  of  all  of  the  above,  we  make  it 
possible  for  advertisers  on  the  CBS  Radio  Network  to  realize  the  full 
potentials  of  this  continuously  exciting  and  enduring  medium. 


SHIRLEY  EGGLESTON 
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Tape  Win  Affect 
AH  Facets  of 
Video  Industry 

—By  GEO.  K,  GOULD— 

(Pfes0  NTA’s  Telestudios) 

Few  developments  in  our  indus¬ 
try  have  occasioned  more  specula¬ 
tion,  prognostication  and,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  misinformation  than  has 
video  tape.  Yet  the  use  of  magnetic 
tape  is  increasing  daily. 

From  the  lofty  plateau  of  pur 
short  experience,  several  things  are 
clear.  Unquestionably,  video  tape 
will  affect  to  some  degree  practi¬ 
cally  all  facets  of  our  industry.  The 
important  commercial  producing 
segment  of  tv  already  has  em¬ 
braced  video  tape.  Agencies  find 
in  this  new  device  a  means  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  important  advantages 
of  “live”  techniques  with  all  the 
safeguards  of  film,  and  an  effi¬ 
ciency  of  production  that  yields 
more  product  and,  importantly, 
better  product  for  their  client’s  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar.  The  use  of  tape  in 
this  area  undoubtedly  will  increase. 
Mobile  pickup  units  (NTA’s  Tele¬ 
studios  Division  currently  is  blue¬ 
printing  a  custom  video  tape  unit) 
will  bring  all  locations  within  the 
range  of  tape  recorders. 

However,  program  production 
will  undoubtedly  see  the  largest 
and  most  significant  application  of 
video  tape  techniques.  Lower  cost, 
quality  programming  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  on  national,  re¬ 
gional  and  local  levels.  The  arith¬ 
metic  of  tape  will  translate  into 
more  viewers-per-dollar  for  an  ad¬ 
vertiser,  a  vital  consideration  in  a 
period  where  constantly  rising  costs 
are  approaching  flood  level. 

There  are  still  many  problems 
that  await  solutions.  The  prime 
problem,  however — the  number  of 
tape-equipped  stations —  is  one 
which  bears  the  seeds  of  its  own 
solution.  Contrary  to  some  opinion, 
the  true  problem  here  is  not  the 
availability  of  tape  facilities,  but 
the  availability  of  tape  programs. 
It  is  our  firm  belief  that  when  sale¬ 
able  income-producing  tape  pro¬ 
gramming  is  available  to  a  station 
operator  he  will  install  tape  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Another  problem  besetting  video 
tape  operations  was  the  one  of  in¬ 
terchangeability  between  recorders. 
While  this  feature  was  inherent  in 
all  Ampex  recorders.  It  required 
a  conforming  effort  to  make  it 
practical.  Various  sources,  includ¬ 
ing  us,  are  pressing  and  working 
with  the  networks  and  Ampex  to 
achieve  perfect  playback  of  their 
product. 

And  we  have  succeeded,  after 
months  of  experimentation  and 
costly  effort,  in  achieving  tape  that 
replays  well  on  all  networks. 

Rumored  IBEW  vs.  NABET 
union  problems  which  existed  only 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  were,  for  a 
time,  a  major  block  to  the  free  use 
of  tape.  Telestudios  alone  dispersed 
this  widely-spread  rumor  with  the 
“firsts”  in  network  tapes  that 
crossed  union  lines;  after  which 
the  “problem”  disappeared. 

The  question  of  the  economics 
of  $150  per  half-hour  tape  stock  is 
hot  yet  fully  answered.  However, 
several  approaches  are  being  stu¬ 
died  apd  will,  no  doubt,  yield  a 
practical  solution  to  this  problem. 

The  need  for  low  cost  duping 
facilities  is  perhaps  the  largest 
sihgle  hurdle  yet  to  be  overcome. 

Continued  on  page  174 


The  Quiz  Game  That 
Never  Has  An  Ending 

By  ROBERT  F.  LEWINE 

(V.P.,  Television  Network  Programs,  NBC) 

Let  me  take  you  behind  the  scenes  of  television’s  greatest  quiz  game. 
Anyone  with  daring,  imagination,  practicality  and  intestinal  fortitude 
can  play.  It  isn’t  official,  however,  unless  you  are  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
gramming  for  a  network. 

The  mechanics  of  the  game  are  simple.  You  start  with  a  pencil  and 
a  sheet  of  paper,  a  ruler  and  some  rules.  Draw  six  straight  equidistant 
lines  vertically  on  the  paper  and  that  divides  it  into  seven  columns, 
one  for  each  day  of  the  week.  Then  you  bisect  the  vertical  lines  with 
enough  horizontal  lines  to  equate  with  network  half-hours  and  you’re 
ready  to  play. 

The  object  is  to  fill  in  the  blank  squares  with  the  names  of  a  winning 
program  schedule.  And  what  is  a  winning  program  schedule? 

Obviously,  it’s  one  that  gives  the  network  a  leadership  position  in 
every  possible  category  of  competition  and  still  sticks  to  the  rules. 

The  rules  are  something  else  again  and  they  keep  changing,  except 
for  a  few  old  standbys: 

The  schedule  must  be  balanced.  It  must  have  the  right  combination 
of  drama,  comedy,  mystery,  music,  games,  adventure,  westerns,  quizzes, 
news,  education,  panel  shows,  interviews,  public  affairs  culture  and 
color  (living,  that  is). 

The  schedule  must  be  salable.  It  must  attract  sponsor  support  in 
order  to  survive  and  subsist  and  moreover  provide  the  extra  incre¬ 
ment  for  non-sponsored  public  interest  programs  as  well  as  special 
news  events  coverage. 

The  schedule  must  be  attractive  to  the  audience.  Despite  the  so- 
called  “tyranny  of  ratings”  the  plain  fact  is  that  programs  must  win 
rating  supremacy  either  individually  or  in  context  and  balance  just  as 
much  as  a  candidate  has  to  in  an  election  in  order  to  survive. 

Then,  there  are  some  special  rules: 

You  must  program  for  everybody  yet  dare  to  be  different.  The  sched¬ 
ule  must  provide  for  all  tastes,  both  in  the  mass  and  by  classes:  From 
Berle  to  Bill  Shakespeare  and  all  the  way-points  between. 

You  must  program  successfully  against  the  pull  of  other  competi¬ 
tors  for  American  leisure  time.  And  if  you  become  too  successful  in 
this  area  you  are  accused  of  winning  not  on  merit  but  by  default — 
catering  to  the  mass  mind. 

K _  Creativity — Off  the  Payroll  • _ [ 

You  must  utilize  the  highly  creative  people  in  the  field  and  over¬ 
look  the  chagrin  of  being  told  that  creativity  ends  without  a  payroll 
number.  I  ask  you,  now,  was  the  Fred  Astaire  show  a  flop  creatively 
because  we  can’t  hire  him  for  love  or  money;  rll  we  can  get  is  his  su¬ 
perb  show.  Is  Dore  Schary  out  of  the  creativity  sweepstakes  because 
he  prefers  to  operate  outside  our  executive  offices? 

You  must  strike  a  whimsical  rather  than  a  practical  balance  be¬ 
tween  live  and  film  if  you  want  to  cater  to  certain  critical  whims  al¬ 
though  there  are  no  extra  merit  points  for  doing  something  live  that 
might  have  been  better  on  film  or  vice  versa. 

You  must  pay  reverential  attention  to  the  coterie  of  self-exiles  who 
water  their  bank  books  with  crocodile  tears  over  the  fate  of  a  medium 
they  forsook  out  of  petty  pique.  Any  suburban  mother  knows  you’ve 
got  to  join  the  PTA  and  get  in  there  and  participate  if  you  really  want 
to  upgrade  education;  sideline  kibitzers  as  a  rule  nurture  only  their 
own  egos. 

Those  are  some  of  the  rules  but  the  trouble  with  this  quiz  game  is 
that  it  never  ends.  Before  all  the  squares  are  permanently  filled,  a  new 
game  starts. 

The  squares  are  blocked  out  again  and  we’re  looking  right  now  to 
1959-1960.  We  intend  to  apply  the  experience  of  the  present  season 
to  the  new  one.  That  promises  more  diversity,  more  range,  more  depth, 
more  new  techniques  and  formats  for  the  year  ahead. 


Montgomery  Ward’s 

Chi  Radio  Testing 

Chicago. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  which 
has  never  before  evinced  faith  in 
the  broadcasting  media  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes,  is  undertaking  its 
first  major  radio  campaign  this 
week  in  the  Chicago  market  only. 
Mail  order  and  department  store 
firm  is  putting  AM  on  trial  via 
a  special  Christmas  toy  offering, 
which  it  is  not  offering  in  its  print 
ads.  Effectiveness  of  the  medium, 
therefore,  will  be  judged  by  the 
way  the  merchandise  moves. 


GEO.  JESSE’S  EASTERN 
SPOTMAYBEWNEW-TV 

George  Jessel’s  chances  of  re¬ 
turning  to  television — N.  Y.  televi¬ 
sion  at  least — on  a  regular  basis 
shortly  are  reported  pretty  good. 
The  comedian  and  WNEW-TV,  flag¬ 
ship  of  the  Metropolitan  Broadcast¬ 
ing  chain,  have  had  preliminary 
dickers,  with  “serious  talks”  due 
this  week. 

Word  is  Jessel,  who  hasn’t  bad 
his  own  tv  show  in  some  years  now, 
will  host  an  “a  la  Godfrey”  talk 
session,  probably  on  a  once-weekly 
basis. 
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British  Commercial  TV  Topper 
Sets  Forth  His  Credos  On 
The  International  Community’ 


London. 

Sir  Robert  Fraser,  director  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Independent  Television 
Authority,  has  been  accused  by 
some  of  the  more  vocal  elements 
oi  being  one  of  the  main  offenders 
in  allowing  “American  domination’ 
of  British  commercial  television. 
As  administrative  head  of  the  ITA, 
S*r  Robert  is  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  Television  Act, 
under  which  the  independent  net¬ 
work  is  allowed  to  function. 

What  does  he  have  to  say  about 
the  many  allegations  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past  year?  “Sta¬ 
tistically,”  he  answers  in  forthright 
style,  “it's  all  my  foot.” 

“Let’s^  look  at  it.  In  the  year 
that’s  just  passed,  about  85%  of 
the  total  transmissions  were  Brit¬ 
ish  in  origin  and  performance. 
That  seems  to  do  ample  justice  to 
the  previsions  of  the  Act.  , 

“Imported  film  programs  aver¬ 
aged  between  1212%  and  13%  of 
the  total  running  time.  Virtually 
all  these  ‘mports  were  of  American 
origin.  Beyond  that,  we  find 
American  and  oLher  elements 
tucked  away  here  and  there,  such 
a?  in  the  Palladium  show,  or  in 
those  of  the  panel  games  trsed  on 
U.S.  formulae.  American  television 
invented  a  program  based  on  court 
scenes.  Independent  television  has 
“The  Verdict  Is  Yours.”  So  what? 
Who  started  chess?  Who  first 
played  naughts  and  crosses?  Who 
first  put  on  mock  trials? 

“According  to  our  reckoning,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  variety 
shows  on  tv  are  of  British  origin, 
but  the  Palladium  is  a  theatre 
which,  over  many  years,  has  built 
up  a  reputation  as  an  international 
showcase.  Is  it  wrong,  therefore, 
that  it  should  present  a  bill  which, 
for  example,  might  ''nclude  a  Ger¬ 
man  juggler,  an  Itili-'n  tenor  and 
an  American  comic?  Then,  there’s 
Chelsea  at  Nine,  designed  from  the 
outset  as  an  intcrnat’onal  concert 
show7.  Would  it  he  proper  for  the 
ITA  to  say  that  indeoe^dent  tele¬ 
vision  could  not  present  some  of 
the  biggest  and  best  talent  from 
the  international  concept  scene  for 
this  program?  It  jutt  wouldn't 
make  sense.” 


Those  Writer  Beefs 


S‘r  Robert  then  referred  to  the 
complaints  that  had  been  made 
over  the  Dast  year  by  the  British 
writers.  Three  or  four  years  ago, 
he  explained,  when  commercial  tv 
was  just  starting  in  Britain,  the 
industry  found  itself  desperately 
short  of  writers.  It  was  not  that 
British  writers  were  bad,  hut.  there 
were  not  enough  of  them  with  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  medium.  Suddenly, 
starting  from  nowhere,  the  tv  in¬ 
dustry  found  itself  involved  in  the 
production  of  about  12  filmed  series 
a  vear,  equal  to  approximately  450 
half-hour  films,  or  the  equivalent 
of  130-140  features.  Two  years  ago, 
perhaps  a  half  of  the  writers  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  production  of  these 
series  were  of  British  origin,  hut 
he  estimated  the  percentage  had 
now  gone  up  to  80,  wh’le  in  some 
only  British  writers  were  employed. 

The  production  of  telefilms  in 
Britain.  Sir  Robert  added,  had  been 
devised  as  an  An^Io-American 
operation  to  rerve  the  two  big 
markets  in  the  English-speaking 
world.  He  could  see  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  It  was  now  rot  uncom¬ 
mon  to  find  that  these  films  were 
fce’ng  made  in  Britain  with,  an  all- 
British  cast,  with  an  all-British 
producer-director  team  on  the 
floor,  and  only  an  American  ex¬ 
ecutive  producer  to  make  sure  that 
what  came  out  of  the  can  would 
not  be  a  failure  in  the  United 
States. 

What  most  of  the  critics  seemed 
to  overlook,  added  Sir  Robert, 
was  that  the  American  elements 
In  Anglo-U.S.  film  ventures  ac¬ 
counted  for  as  little  as  5%  to  10% 
of  the  total  expenditure,  although 
the  average  cost  for  a  series  of  39 
half-hours  was  probably  over 
$1,000,000.  They  also  overlooked 
the  fact  that  these  programs,  when 
sold  to  the  United  States,  brought 
hack  a  tremendous  volume  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  Britain — more,  in  fact,  than 
the  industry  paid  for  its  limited 
import  of  American  artists.  The 
unions  had  been  quick  to  realize 


how  important  tv  had  become  for 
the  welfare  of  their  members. 
British  Actors’  Equity,  for  example, 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  r.s 
members  were  reporting  more  en¬ 
gagements  in  tv  films  than  in  the 
feature  films. 


Works  Two  Ways 


“Coming  back  to  the  larger  ques¬ 
tion,”  Sir  Robert  said,  “the  ITA 
has  no  sympathy  whatsoever  with 
the  extreme  insular  approach.  I 
hope  it’s  true  that  the  world  can 
learn  a  lot  from  Britain.  I. believe 
it,  anyway.  But  we  don’t  hold  the 
only  key  to  the  secret  of  life,  we 
can  learn,  too.  We  hold  no  brief 
for  the  ‘keep-it-to-ourselves’  school 
or  the  ‘keep-everyone-out’  boys. 
Because  that  can  work  two  ways. 

“There-  are  three  Important  rea¬ 
sons  why  we,  at  the  ITA,  believe 
in  and  favor  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  —  and  with  other 
countries.  Firstly,  to  be  insular  in 
outlook  is  not  the  way  to  go  about 
building  ‘one  world,’  and  we  want 
to  see  tv  playing  its  part  in  achiev¬ 
ing  an  international  community; 


RALPH  CAMARGO 
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secondly,  of  all  arts  we  feeb  that 
television  ought  to  Be  an  interna¬ 
tional  one.  To  deny  it  contact  with 
the  ‘outside  world’  would  be  to  rob 
it  of  one  of  its  great  opportunities 
of  growth  and  final  maturity,  and, 
thirdly,  if  we  close  our  door  on 
the  world — well,  the  moment  you 
hear  the  door  click  will  be  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  oversea  demands  for 
the  work  of  British  writers,  British 
artists  and  British'  directors  will 
stop.” 


Does  It  Really  Matter 
What  Reviewers  Say? 

By  EUGENE  BURR 

Maybe  it’s  still  a  hangover  from  :  the  show  .that’s  supposed  to  “im- 
the  old  deathwatcli  in  legit — which,  [  prove”  it. 

as  you  don’t  have  to  be  told  unless  [  The  so-called  problem  is  only 

you're  an  exclusive  product  of  made  a  problem  by  a  couple  of 
}  “  .  (groups  whose  connection  with  the 

radio  or  some  other  form  of  semi-  j  industry  is  peripheral:  >1)  news- 
showbusiness,  was  the  gruelling  j  papers,  magazines  and  other  med'a 
procedure  of  waiting  up  after  an  that  look  with  dyspeptic  jealousy 
opening  until  the  early  editions  of'  uP°n‘he  huge  and  Increasing  bill- 
;  mgs  allocated  to  televrsion;  and  (2) 
the  morning  papers  appeared  with  ;  commentatdrs  and  other  assorted 
the  reviews,  and  you  could  learn ;  fauna  who  peer  from  the  soft 
how  good  or  bad  you  were.  Strong ;  marshlands  of  determined  pseudo- 
men  used  to  go  mad  during  the  •  intellectualism,  and  scream  that  tv, 
...  .  .  .  .  j .  j  whenever  it  tries  quite  properly  to 

death-watch;  producers  and  direc- .  attradt  a  mass  audience,  is  clieap 
tors  who  hadn’t  spoken  socially,  to  J  a r.dl vulgar  and  ined'oere  and  what- 
each  other  since  the  first  week  of  !  cvet  else  the  commentators  feel 
rehearsals  would  mingle  tcai«  in  J  that  they  themselves  are  nor. 
a  communal  booze-bucket;  ingenues  Success  and  failure  depeni  lip0n 
would  make  dates  with  assistant  I  a  show»s  willingness  and  ability  to 
stage  managers  who  didn  t  ha\  e  a  (  meet  the  differing  but  not  exclusive 
d  me;  everyone  went  crazy.  !  probiems  of  getting  a  mass  audi- 

In  legit  there  was  some  reason  j  ence  and,  at  the  same  time,  offer- 
for  it.  Because  of  the  insane  ccft- ;  ing  entertainment  good  enough  to 
nomics  of  the  theatre.  New  York  s  ‘'improve”  that  audience’s  taste. 


Top  20  National  Syndicated  Shows 

Data  for  this  chart  was  taken  from  the  U.S.  Pulse  Spot  Film 
Reports  covering  a  period  from  Nov.,  1957,  through  Oct.,  1958. 
A  program  to  appear  in  this  report  must  have  appeared  in  four  of 
the  basic  22  Pulse  markets.  The  national  average  is  weighted 
according  to  the  size  of  the  market.  Any  program  to  appear  in 
this  chart  must  have  appeared  at  least  6  times. 


Program 

No.  of 
Appearances 

Distributor 

Yearly 

Natl. 

Ave. 

1.  Highway  Patrol  .. 

. (12)-. 

. .  Ziv . . . . 

.  18.3 

1.  Sea  Hunt  . . 

9).. 

. .  Ziv  . 

.  18.3 

2.  Honeymooners . 

. (12).. 

..CBS  . 

.  16.5 

3,  Mike  Hammer  . . . . . 

. (  8)  • . 

.  MCA . . 

.  15.2 

3.  State  Trooper  _ 

. (12)... 

..MCA  . 

.  15.2 

4.  Death  Valley  Days 

.....(12).. 

.  .U.S.  Borax 

.  14.9 

5.  Silent  Service  .... 

. (12)... 

. .  CNP  . 

.  14.6 

6.  Sheriff  of  Cochise 

. (12),.. 

..NTA  . 

.  13.8 

7.  Whirlyhirds  . 

. (12).. 

..CBS  . 

.  13.1 

8.  Popeye  . 

. . . . .  (12) . . 

. . AAP  . 

.  12.8 

9.  Annie  Oakley  . . . ; . 

. (12).. 

..CBS  . 

.  12.6 

10.  Casey  Jones  ....... 

. (11).. 

. .  Screen  G’s  . . 

.  12.4 

11.  Code  3  . . 

. (12).. 

. .  Hal  Roach  . . 

.  12.0 

12.  Cisco  Kid 

(12).. 

. .  Ziv  . . . 

.  11.9 

13.  Boots  and  Saddles  . . 

..CNP  ....  . 

.  11.6 

14.  Harbor  Command  .. 

. (12).. 

. .  Ziv . 

.  11.5 

14.  26  Men  . . . . . . 

. (12).. 

..ABC  . 

.  11.5 

15.  Decoy  . 

. (11).. 

. .  Official 

.  11.4 

15.  Gray  Ghost . 

. (12).. 

..CBS . 

.  11.4 

16.  Sky  King  . 

. (10) .  . 

. .  Nabisco  _ _ 

.  11.3 

In  The  Beginning  Is  The  Show... 


'  By  LOUIS  G.  COWAN 


reviews  could  (and  still  can)  ac¬ 
tually  make  or  break  a  show.  But 
there’s  no  reason  whatsoever  for 
ii  in  tv.  And  still  they  do  it.  Net¬ 
work  brass,  agency  bulgebrains, 
show7  directors,  actors  and  even 
production  assistants— aU  of  them 


If  I  may  be  forgiven  a  brief  ex¬ 
cursion  into  autobiography,  the 
original  problem  of  “The  Verdict 
Is  Yours”  is  a  good  illustration  in 
point.  We  were  faced  with  the  need 
to  get  the  housewife  out  of  the 
kitchen  in  m;d-afternoon  long 


w*ait  breathlessly  to  find  out  whai  f  en0Uah  to  watch  a  half-hour  ores- 


was  said  about  them  in  the  Nev. 
York  review’s.  And  it  couldn’t  nrat- 


entation  of  a  court  trial,  with  ro 
a'tion  except  the  movement  of 


ter  less.  ;  v;itnesses  to  and  from  the  stand. 

Time  after  time  in  the  course  of  and  with,  0f  necessity,  little  oi 
a  season— or  in  the  course  of  an  j  none  of  the  schmaltz  that  has  be 
average  week— a  show  can  get  ex-  Come  the  trademark  of  successful 
cellent  reviews  across  the  country; :  daytime  drama.  At  the  same  time, 
but  here  in  New  York,  where  cul-  { v;e  faced  the  problem  of  keeping  a 
ture  is  self-consciously  spelled  W;ith  ;  cultural  level,  represented  by 
a  capital  “C,”  the  boys  and  girls  *  maintenance  of  judicial  practices 
will  wax  something  less  enthusi-  ( aTjd  attitudes,  thus  bringing  to 
astic.  And,  for  some  reason,  those  .  miui0ns  of  Americans  (we  hoped) 
connected  with  the  effort  contsm-  j  new  knowledge  of  and  respect  for 
pla|e  the  more  sensational  forms ,  American  court  procedure, 
of  hara-kiri.  It  doesn’t  make  sense.  |  But,  in  maintaining— and  teach- 
Thi  records  are  literally  packed  ;  jrg  to  the  audience — an  .  apprecia- 
with  tv  shows  that  were  subjected  j  t;on  0f  American  jurisprudence,  w7e 
to  the  culturally  curdled  caterwaul-  j  als0  faCed  the  problem  of  getting 
ings  of  Manhattan  cognoscenti;  and  i  as  large  as  possible  an  audience 
still  went  on  and  did  pretty  well :  to  winCh  this  might  be  taught.  That 
for  themselves.  j  meant  broadening  the  base  of  the 

However,  the  whole  thing  points  <  program  to  include  the  attention  ; 


( President ,  CBS  Television  Neticork) 

It  reveals  no  dark  secret  of  network  practices  to  say  that  the  single 
most  important  aspect  of  any  network’s  life  is  its  program  schedule. 
Audiences,  advertisers  and  affiliated  stations  are  vital  to  the  network 
to  be  sure,  but  even  their  very  existence  hinges  first  on  the  programs. 

That  is  why  the  care,  feeding  and  continued  improvement  of  our 
programs  have  always  had  first  priority  at  the  CBS  Television  Net¬ 
work.  We  spend  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  program  research  to  work 
up  new  projects  and  new  ideas.  Today,  for  instance,  our  program  de¬ 
partment  has  31  new  show’s  under  development.  Not  all  of  them  will 
appear  on  the  network,  of  course.  But  ideas  beget  other  ideas,  and  out  ’ 
of  this  creative  process  comes  our  most  valuable  new  material. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  engaged  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any 
of  our  competitors  in  the  packaging  and  producing  of  our  own  net¬ 
work  programs.  To  this  end  the  network  has  gathered  under  its  wing 
the  biggest,  most  imaginative,  most  able  creative  staff  in  broadcasting. 
Its  membership  reads  like  an  honor  roll  of  television’s  most  respected 
award  winners  including  Fred  Coe,  John  Houseman,  Herbert  Brodkin, 
Bob  Banner,  Ralph  Nelson,  Nat  Hiken,  Delbert  Mann,  John  Franken- 
heimer,  Gordon  Duff,  Arthur  Penn,  Barry  Wood,  Leland  Hayward,  Cy 
Howard,  Perry  Lafferty,  Fred  Friendly,  Mario  Lewis,  Rod  Serling, 
Robert  Alan  Aurthur  and  Reginald  Rose.  And  this  is  by  no  means  a 
complete  list. 

The  network  has  always  acted  in  the  conviction  that  it  has  a  basic 
responsibility  to  develop,  experiment  and  take  the  forefront  in  the 
presentation  of  new  and  original  programming.  This  is  a  responsibility 
which  extends  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  network’s  advertisers. 

This  commitment  to  creative  leadership  is  the;  chief  reason  in  my 
opinion  why -the  CBS  Television  Network  has  continued  to  rank  first 
both  in  audiences  and  advertising  for  the  past  four  consecutive  years. 
Evidence  that  this  pattern  of  leadership  will  continue  in  the  future 
caij  be  found  in  the  fact  that  again  this  season  the  majority  of  the 
most  popular  new  entertainment  programs  wrere  introduced  on  our 
schedule. 


The  Restless  Public 


up  a  situation  that  continually 
faces  and  afflicts  anyone  working 
in  the  tv  field.  This  is  the  Scylla- 
Charybdis  deal  of  do:ng  a  show 
that  plays  fair  with  the  clients  and 
the  network  by  attracting  as  man* 
customers  as  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  mainta5ns  a  mgh-  -or  at 
very  least  an  acceptable  —  “cul¬ 
tural”  standard.  It’s  not  too  much 
of  a  problem  if  even  a  modicum  of 
common  sense  is  brought  to  bear 
on  it;  you  provide  a  base  for  your 
program  that  is  as  broad  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  then  upon  that  base  you 
erect  a  show  with  quality,  taste 
and  cultural  value  as  high  as  you 
can  make  them.  In  other  words, 
first  you  get  an  audience,  and  then 
you  “improve”  it.  It’s  to  be .  noted 
that  no  audience  whatsoever  can 
be  “improved”  if  it  isn’t  watching 


This  longterm  record  is  all  the  more  significant  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  public  taste  is  such  a  restless  ever-changing  force.  To  keep  pace 
with  our  own  leadership  philosophy  and  the  audience’s  unyielding  de¬ 
mands  for  different  entertainment  we  must  be  consistently  on  th® 
prowl  for  new  talent,  new  ideas  and  fresh  concepts.  We  must  have  the 
courage  to  back  writers  and  artists  who  seek  to  create  new  and  excit- 
,  mg  formats.  We  must  go  far  beyond  merely  imitating  already  estab¬ 
lished  successes.  We  must  keep  moving — improving  the  old  and  exper¬ 
imenting  for  the  future. 

This  is  a  responsibility  which  our  own  creative  staff  puts  us  in  the 
best  position  to  carry  out.  Over  the  years  the  programs  developed  and 
packaged  by  the  CBS  Television  Network  itself  have  been  among  th® 
pioneers  and  award  winners  in  every  classification  of  television  enter¬ 
tainment,  from  the  medium’s  revolutionary  hour-and-a-half  weekly 
dramatic  series  “Playhouse  90,”  to  its  highly  respected  “adult”  west¬ 
erns,  “Gunsmoke”  and  “Have  Gun,  Will  Travel”;  from  the  globe-span¬ 
ning  new  concept  of  “Small  World”  to  the  enduring  variety  format  of 
“The  Ed  Sullivan  Show”;  from  Phil  Silvers’  uproarious  comedy  series 
about  army  life  to  the  authentic  court  room  drama  on  "The  Verdict  Is 
Yours.” 

Besides  cultivating  its  own  creative  resources,  oi  course,  a  network 
must  do.  everything  within  its  power  to  encourage  all  outside  sources 
of  programming.  The  importance  of  the  contribution  of  these  inde¬ 
pendent  packagers  to  our  network  schedule  cannot  be  stressed  too 
often.  They  originate  many  of  the  medium’s  finest  and  most  popular 
and  interest  of  as  many  housewives  :  network  programs.  And  it  is  precisely  because  program  production 
as  possible.  And  that  meant,  sim- !  comes  from  so  many  different  streams  that  the  nation’s  audiences  can 


ply,  choosing  cases  that,  intrinsi¬ 
cally  or  because  of  the  emorional 
relationships  between  litigants, 
carried  an  extra  content  of  drama 
and  audiepce-sympathy.  In  choos¬ 
ing  such-  cases  there  was  no  need 
to  mar  the  basic  legal  structure  in 
any  way. 

The  two-pronged  problem  can  be 
met  by  any  show,  if  the  self-con¬ 
scious  bleats  of  those  who  confuse 
anti-entertainment  with  culture  are 
disregarded.  Set  up  a  base  for  your 
show  broad  enough  to  include  as 
large  a  inass  audience  as  possible; 
and  then,  upon  that  base,  create  a 
structure  of  the  highest  possible 
cultural  quality.  If  longhair  pre¬ 
cedent  Is  required,  that’s  how 
Shakespeare  built  “Hamlet.” 


be  assured  of  a  fresh,  continually  improving  flow  of  new  television  en¬ 
tertainment. 

At  the  CBS  Television  Network  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  that 
our  advertisers  can  choose  the  best  from  two  worlds — the  network- 
developed  shows  and  the  outside  packages.  In  either  case  we  are  able 
to  offer  our  expert  creative  assistance.  And,  in  both  cases,  the  public 
is  the  ultimate  beneficiary  of  the  better  programs  that  result. 

Of  course,  in  the  area  of  news  and  public  affairs,  the  network  feels 
a  special  responsibility  for  the  creation  and  development  of  its  own 
programs.  We  have  a  primary  obligation  to  keep  the  public  informed 
and  to  maintain  fairness  and  balance  while  so  doing.  That  is  why, 
when  it  comes  to  news,  current  events  and  matters  of  controversy,  th® 
network  produces  all  its  own  programs. 

Television  is  an  immensely  powerful  instrument.  It  is  still  so  young 
that  we  have  only  just  begun  to  tap  its  capacity  to  inform  and  enter¬ 
tain.  To  probe  more  deeply  into  its  unexplored  possibilities  requires 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  talent,  energy  and  creativity.  Today,  as  in 
the  past,  the  CBS  Television  Network  is  spending  these  resources  in 
the  conviction  that  basically,  the  most  important  single  contribution 
we  can  make  is  to  offer  every  creative  force  at  our  command. 
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Video  To  No  Avail 

With  This  Vox  Pop| 

[SAGA  OF  A  REAL  ‘MR.  DUBIOUS’] 

Bv  ALLEN  BORETZ 


Whenever  an  old  man  dies,  an 
old  man  you’ve  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  seeing  around,  another 
one  of  the  same  age  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  seems  to  take  his  place. 
On  the  day  I  went  to  Anselm  Pip- 
.  peric’s  funeral  (1878-1958) — that 
very  afternoon  I  noticed  his  re¬ 
placement  I  couldn’t  believe  my 
eyes.  Where  did  he  come  from? 
Where  had  he  been  when  Pipperic 
occupied  the  space  he  was  now 
Occupying?  I  have  asked  these 
questions  of  these  carbon  copies 
over  the  years  only  to  be  met 
with  silence  or  irrelevant  answers. 
u  I  let  a  few  days  go  by  to  make 
sure  I  was  not  actually  seeing  a 
wish  fullfilment  spring  into  a 
mirage,  but  he  was  there.  He  came 
hobbling  down  the  street,  painfully 
and  tortuously.  He  was  very  very 
wrinkled  and  his  pace  was  very 
very  slow.  Since  I  had  nothing  to  do, 
as  I  was  vamping  'til  ready,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  engage  him  in  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“How  are  you?”  I  asked. 

He  looked  up  at  me  from  his 
twisted  corroded  frame  with  a  pair 
of  dappled  tapioca  eyes. 

“Much  better,”  he  said  in  a  voice 
that  seemed  to  be  coming  from 
a  plethora  of  oid  rags. 

Mind  you  I  had  never  seen  this 
man  until  a  few  days  ago  but  he 
was  so  old  he  had  forgotten  who 
he  knew  or  in  his  ancient  wisdom 
knew  everybody.  Perhaps  it  can 
be  said  of  young  men.  when  you 
know  one,  you  know  them  alL 

“Have  you  been  ill?”  I  asked. 

“Fell  off  the  pier,”  he  said. 

“When  was  that?”  I  asked. 

“Twelve  years  ago,”  was  the 
reply. 

Twelve  years  ago,  I  realized  at 
once  I  had  a  valuable  thing  here. 
Time  was  unimportant  to  him,  in 
fact  It  had  no  meaning  at  alL 
Twelve  years  ago  was  like  yester¬ 
day.  Not  like  old  Pipperic  who 
knew,  felt  and  counted  every  min¬ 
ute. 


TV  That  Doesn’t  Work 


This  was  my  chance  to  get  a 
new  viewpoint  on  things  that  were 
troubling  me — as  though  I .  had 
stumbled  across  the  man  from 
Mars.  At  my  suggestion  he  agreed 
to  the  purchase  of  several  bags  of 
shelled  peanuts  and  a  rendezvous 
on  a  bench  in  the  park,  where  we 
could  feel  noble  while  feeding 
pigeons.  I  half  pushed,  half  car¬ 
ried  him  to  the  bench  where  I 
helped  uncrease'  him.  A  series  of- 
jsrnall  crackling  noises  emanated 
from  his  arthritic  joints  as  he 
was  lowered  into  place.  Finally  wC 
were  seated  side  by  side  (as  the 
song  has  it), 

My  opening  gambit  (the  Lopez 
type)  was  a  rambling  preamble 
devoted  to  modern  devices  that . 
made  the  life  of  retired  people  [ 
more  bearable.  j 

“I  suppose  you  see  a  lot  of  tele-  j 
vision,”  I  said.  1 

“Don’t  look  at  it,”  he  said.  ■ 
“Nothing  works.”  j 

“Oh,  I  said.  “Your  set  is  out 
of  order.” 

^  “The  set  works  fine,”  ho  said 
testily.  “The  stuff  they  sell  on  it, 
that’s  what  don’t  work.  Had  a  head¬ 
ache  four  years  ago  and  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  Then 
I  saw  this  commercial.  The  brain 
was  in  three  sections.  In  one  sec¬ 
tion  there  was  a  hammer  beating 
it,  in  another  section  it' was  being 
struck  by  lightining,  and  in  the 
last  section  it  was  being  squeezed 
by  a  pair  of  tongs.  Well,  I  figured 
if  this  pill  could  get  rid  of  light¬ 
ning,  hammer  and  tongs  it  could 
take  my  headache  and  wipe  it  out 
without  half  trying.  Mister,  I  took 
a  whole  box  of  those  pills  and  now 
I  got  lightning,  hammer  and  tongs 
going  all  the  time.” 

“Have  you  been  to  see  a  doctor?” 

I  asked. 

“What  do  I  have  to  see  a  doc¬ 
tor  for?”  he  asked  with  some  acer¬ 
bity.  “Four  New  York  doctors 
proved  that  pill  was  89%  more  ef¬ 
fective*  Come  to  think  of  it  they 
didn’t  say  more  effective  than  what. 
Then  there  was  this  time  I  noticed 
a  little  stain  in  my  bathtubs  The 
hell  with  the  stain,  I  said,  but  one 
time  it  looked  like  I  might  get 
married  again,  and  I  didn’t  want 
this  woman  moving  in  thinking  I 
was  dirty.  This  was  about  two  and 


and  rubbed  but  that  stain  was 
there  to  stay.  Then  I  saw  this 
feller  on  the  tv  advertising  some 
;  new  powder.  Mister,  it  was  a  mir¬ 
acle.  He  actually  demonstrated  the 
stuff  right  in  front  of  my  eyes. 
In  one  second  he  made  that  powder 
rub  a  stain  right  off  his  family 
escutcheon.  That  was  enough  for 
me.  I  went  right  out  in  a  snow¬ 
storm  and  got  a  large  economy 
size  can  of  that- stuff  and  dumped 
it  on  top  of  the  .stain  in  my  tub. 
I  got  rid.  of  that  stain  all  right  I 
got  a  hole  in  my  bathtub.” 

“And  did  you  get  married?”  I 
asked. 

“No”  he  said.  ’That  woman 
didn’t  want  to  marry  a  man  who 
had  a  hole  in  his  bathtub.” 

“Well,”  I  saidy  ’‘the  stuff  may 
not  work,  but  don’t  you  enjoy  the 
programs?” 

“What  programs?”  ^e  asked. 

“That’s  the  stuff  that  goes  on 
between  the  commercials.” 

‘That  stuff  Is  worse  than .  the 
other  stuff,”  he  answered,  “keep 
seeing  the  same  stuff  over  and 
over  again.  It’s  full  of  sheriffs, 
crooks  and  lonely  people.” 

“How  about  the  jokes?'”  I  asked. 

“Peard  them  all,”  he- said. 

“Don’t  you  like  singing  and  danc¬ 
ing?”  I  asked* 

“Too  old  to  sing  and  oance,”  he 
said. 

“I  mean  on  the  tv,”  I  said. 

“Oh,”  he  said.  “No.  I  don’t  like 
people  two  feet  high  carrying  on 
like  that.  I  like  a  woman  tall 
enough  to  kick  my  hat  off.” 

“Ah,”  I  said.  “You  like  the  liv¬ 
ing  theatre.” 

"What  theatre?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  there  are  a  few  left,”  I 
said  weakly., 

“Went  to  some  about  three  years 
ago,”  he  said.  “The  actors  were 
lousy.” 

“You  didn’t  care  for  the  per¬ 
formances?” 

"Nah,”  he  said.  “They  were  all 
scratching  themselves.” 

“Oh,”  I  said  realizing  I  had  a 
tartar  on  my  teeth. 

“I  couldn’t  hear  a  word,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  ‘They  were  mumbling  so 
loud.  And  when  I  heard  what  they 
were  saying,  I  was-  sorry  they 
stopped  mumbling.  Say  mister. 
You’re  a:  young  feller— don’t  men 
like  -women  any -more?” 

“Why  sure/’  I  said.  ‘They  must. 
The  population  of  the  earth  keeps 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.” 

“Not  in  the  theatre,”  he  said. 

“Well,”  I  said,  “Uiat’s  hardly  a 
place  to — .” 

He  didn’t  let  me  finish. 

“I  mean  those  plays,”  he  said. 
“When  a  man  doesn’t  love  another1 


I  Closed-Circuit  TV  Invites 

$30,000,000  In  Billings 

By  NATHAN  L.  HALPERN 

( President ,  Theatre  Network  Television  Inc.) 


The  closed-circuit  communica¬ 
tions  industry  is  closing  out  its  10th 
year.  A  year-end  look  shpws  that 
in  its  first  decade  the  medium  has 
produced  radical  innovations  that 
affect  important  segments  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business,  political  and  cultural 
life,  j 

In  business  and  industry,  the 
closed-jcircuit  communications  sys¬ 
tem  now  enables  management  to 
reach  across  the  country  to  dealers, 
salesmen,  distributors,  employees, 
stockholders,  without  anyone  mov¬ 
ing  from  his  own  headquarters  city. 
More  than  200  corporations  have 
used  large-screen  closed-circuits 
and  more  than  $30,000,000  has 
been  expended  in  connection  with 
these  telecasts.  National  and  re¬ 
man,  he’s  amah  having  trouble  be-  J  3ton_al  company  meetings  that  for- 
cause  he’s  horrified  to  find  he  i  required  persona!  travel  by 

loves  a  woman.  Then  they  sit  | a11  Parties  concerned  now  achieve 
down  and  talk  it  to  death*  You !  m  Person”  mipact  by 

ever  see  ’Getting  Gertie’s  Garter?’  ”  I  electronic  means.  Closed-circuit 
n  ▼  . .  ...  t*..  ..  I  tv  allows  complete  privacy  and  its 

^°*  t.  Did  they  t  flexibility  permits  cross-country 

aa  debate  ^nd  discussion  by  two-way 
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ever  get  it?’ 

“You’re  darned  tootin’  they  did,” 
he  said.  He  looked  around  and 
whispered  in  my  ear.  “Got  a  lot 
more  than  that  too.”  - 
“On  stage?”  I  asked. 

“Well  the  curtain  always  came 
down  on  time,”  he  said.  “But  I’ll 
bet  they  had  a  high  old  time  after¬ 
wards.  Yep,  that  was  a  show.  You 
couldn't  get  me  into  a  theatre  to¬ 
day  mister,  if  I  had  to  pay  for 
it!” 


Pix — Kingsized  TV 


“How  about  the  movies,”  I  ven¬ 
tured. 

“What’s  that?”  he  asked. 

I  described  the  invention  to  him. 

“Oh,”  he  said.  “You  mean  that 
oversized  television.  Mister,  the 
last  time  I  went  was  12  years  ago, 
just  before  I  fell  off  the  pier.  I  was 
dizzy.  A.  woman’s  face  came  on 
about  twa  times  the  size  of  Man 
Mountain  Dean  and  scared  hell  out 
of  me.  A  fly  crawling  ud  the  pic- 
ure  fell  into  one  of  her  pores  and 
disappeared.  I  ran  out  of  that 
place  as  fast  as  I  could  and  headed 
for  the  river  to  cool  off.” 

“What  do  you  do  to  amuse  your¬ 
self?”  I  asked. 

‘Talk  to  damn  fools  like  yon,” 
he.  said.  “Look  at.  you  mister.  You 
got  on  shoes  that  breathe,  pants 
that,  don’t  wrinkle.,  a  shirt  that 
drips  dry  from  everything  but] 
your  sweat  which  you  are  trying 
to.  conceal  with  a  deodorant  that 
don't  work.  You  got  a  peppermint 
breath,  pom?de  guaranteed  to 
make  the  girls  swoon,  only  I 
haven’t  seen  a.  one  come  near  you. 

(Continued  on  page  172) 


picture  ^and  sound. 

In  1958  the  closed-circuit  medium 
was  used  in  several  notable  new 
Ways  by  business  and  industry. 

General  Motors  employed  a  40- 
city  network  op  Oct,  15  to  take 
its  20,000'  dealers  and  executives 
throughout  the  country  on  a  tour 
of  the  giant  GM  Motorama  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  before  it 
opened  to  the  public.  In  past  years 
the  Motorama  was  travelled,  lock, 
stock  and  barrel,  to  a  few  cities,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  all  GM  deal¬ 
ers  and  executives  were  able  to 
see  the  exhibit  without  leaving 
their  business  communities. 

The  Pontiac  Motor  Division  used 
closed-circuit  tv  in  a  new  way,  too. 
Just  two  days  pricr  to  public  in¬ 
troduction  of  its  1959  car,  Pontiac 
linked  51  cities  in  a  big  national 
sales  rally  that  “hypoed”  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  dealers  and  salesmen,  re¬ 
freshed  their  memories  on  advan¬ 
tageous  features  of  the  new  car, 
and  briefed  them  on  effective  sales 
approaches.  Opening  Pontiac's 
biggest  sales  push  yet,  the  tele¬ 
cast  brought  together  12,000  deal¬ 
ers  and  salesmen. 


IBM’s  80-City  Link 


_  1958  alto  saw  the  largest  closed- 
circuit  business  session  ever  held, 
an  80-city  International  Business 
Machine  Corp.  Fall  Kickoff  Sales 
Meeting  on  Sept.  2  that  reached  all 
IBM  Salesmen  and  executives  in 
the  United  States. 

These  telecasts  were  among  the 
many  produced  and  networked  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  by  TNT,  which  created 
the  format,  wrote  and  directed  the 


Don’t  Look  Now,  But  There  Goes  9 58 

Broadcasters  Reflect  On  the  ‘Year  of  the  Potshots’  And 
Frustrations  But  Have  Few  Misgivings 
^  About  Its  Departure 

^SSSSSSSSS^^  By  jo  RANSON 


The  nabobs  of  the  networks  and 
the  doubtful  custodians  of  quiz 
show  questions  won’t  look  back 
with  unalloyed  joy  on  the  past  12 
months  in  vexed  video  lane. 

To  say  the  least,  it  proved  a 
questionable  period  punctuated 
with  gleeful  city  editors  plastering 
eight-column  banner  lines  over 
stories  of  murky  quizzlings  grilled 
in  grand  jury  rooms,  not  to  say 
anything  of  producers-  spittled  and 
shackled  much  In  the  ugly  fashion 
of  A1  Capone  and  Willie  Sutton. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  a  fragrantly 
refreshing  year  for  broadcasters. 
It  was  a  year  the  networks’  quiz 
games  were  garnished  with  garlic 
and  as  the  Gaelics  express  it:  de 
pis  en  pis,  meaning  matters  went 
from  worse  to  worse,  or  wurst  to 
wurst. 

.  But  every  programming  night¬ 
mare  and  weltschmerz  has  its  com¬ 
patible-color  lining,  so  to  speak, 
and  some  broadcasters  were  re¬ 
stored  to  their  No.  .1  Trendex 
places  in  the  blazing  sun  when  they 
gave  Joe  Tempone,  the  NBC  shoe-. 


.  shine  man,  a'  glittering  gold  watch 
a  half  years  ago.  Well,  I  rubbed  1  and  certificate,  cn  the  high  solemn 


occasion  of  his  63th  birthday  and 
as  he  was  about  ta  flourish  Ills 
flannel  gray  doth  on  his  ^55, 000th 
pair  of  broadcasting  exec  brogans 
in  the  minarets  of  the  RCA  Bldg. 

It  was  a  year,  too,  that  severely 
jolted  the  entreprenuers  of  Goth¬ 
am’s  linen  laundries.  Faced  with 
the  heavy  loss  of  biz  in  the  rental 
of  white  jackets  for  announcers 
portraying  the  role  of  medical  doc¬ 
tor  in  “digestive  tract”  filmed  com¬ 
mercials,  laundries  were  caught 
with  their  white  pants  down,  not 
knowing  exactly  to  whom  to  hire 
out  their  highly  starched  white 
linen  stock. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  surgery 
tables  in  the  Madison  Ave.  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  where  the  15%ers  had  agreed 
with  sawbone  societies  to  layoff 
casting  profess' onal  performers  as 
tv  screen  medics,  the  boys  were 
busy  shopping  for  bona  fide  Dr. 
Kildares  and  Dr.  Christians.  But, 
akaralgia  and  placebo,  the  medical 
societies  were  urging  their  mem¬ 
bers,  particularly  the  younger  ones 
with  abundant  Armour  in  their 
tibae  and  fibulae,  not  to  succumb 
to  the  wily  ways  of  the  ad  agency 
mob:  think  twice  be'ere  you  be¬ 
come  a  pitchman  for  Foils  Rolls  or  | 


Ex  Lax,  they  exhorted  the  young 
medics.  Practice  medicine,  and1  not 
advertising,  and  your  reputation 
won’t  be  ruined,  the  high  priests 
of  the  medical  societies  told  the 
young  Dr.  Kildrres.  Many  saw¬ 
bones,  it  appears,  were  still  sore 
as  boils  at  the  radio  comics  of 
yesteryear  who  had  wheezed  that 
doctors  were  so  busy  testing  the 
T-Zone  in  Camel  Cigarets,  patients 
couldn’t  get  them  to  make  any 
calls,  night  or  day. 

As  if  video  didn’t  have  enough 
troubles,  along  came  Fire  Commish 
Cavanagh’s  incendiary  charge  that 
kitchen  fires  had  increased  by  90% 
in  the  Gotham  area  largely  attri¬ 
buted  to  hausfraus  who  had  been 
watching  tv  receivers  instead  of 
concentrating  on  their  boiling  por¬ 
ridge  pots  on  the  kitchen  range. 

This  hot  blast  from  the  fire  de¬ 
partment,  however,  was  somewhat 
alleviated  by  news  from  our  British 
cousins  that  they  had  come  to  look 
upon  tv  as  a  boon  to  mental  health 
because  it.  made  viewers  reduce 
their  drinking  and  cigaret  smok¬ 
ing. 

Undoubtally  the  most  satisfield 
advertisers  of  the  year  were  the 
(Continued  on  page  .  174) 


programs.  These  shows  vary  tra¬ 
ditionally  from  a  single  speaker  to 
an  entire  musical  extravagant- 
The  IBM  telecast  was  a  prime  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  business  show  “spec¬ 
tacular.”  Twenty-seven  top  IBM 
executives  “starred”  in  the  one- 
hour  coast-to-coast  program.  The 
aim  In  these  telecasts  is  to  bring 
the  most  effective  and  progressive 
show  business  techniques  to  the 
presentation  of  the  company  mes¬ 
sage.  An  idea  of  the  effectiveness 
of  these  communications  sessions 
can  be  gotten  from  the  fact  that 
in  1958  the  Chrysler  Corp.  pre¬ 
sented  its  eighth  closed-circuit  tele¬ 
cast,  General  Motors  its  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh,  IBM  its  third  and 
fourth,  and  The  Upjohn  Co.  its 
seventh. 

What  is  the  future  of  closed- 
circuit  to  business  meetings?  For 
one  thing,  equipment  and  facilities 
have  expanded  tremendously.  It  is 
now  possible  to  link  250  cities  in 
a  single  telecast,  and  closed-cir¬ 
cuit  business  meetings  of  more 
than  100  cities  will  probably  soon 
be  commonplace.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  in  perfecting  qual¬ 
ity  pictures  and  sound  and  this 
progress  will  continue  at  an  ac¬ 
celerated  pace. 

Half  a  billion  dollars  are.  spent 
annually  in  the  U.S.  on  nation**1  , 
and  regional  business  meetings  oi 
all  kinds.  An  annual  market  of 
$50,000,000  in  closed-circuit  tv 
meetings  within  a  few  years  is  a 
distinct  likelihood. 

In  politics,  closed-circuit  tv  has 
introduced  in  its  first  decade  a 
whole  new  concept  for  financing 
political  campaigns.  In  the  last 
presidential  campaign,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Ccmmittee  was  able 
to  join  together,  through  a  closed- 
circuit  network,  62  dinners  (at  $100 
a  plate)  across  the  country  in'  a 
“Salute  to  Eisenhower,”  with  the 
President  himself  as  •  featured 
speaker.  The  nationwide  dinner 
raised  over  $6,000,000  in  one  night 
— a  record  in  political  financing. 
Both  the  RepuVcans  and  the  De  3*- 
ocrats  have  been  using  the  medium 
since. 

Postgraduate  education  in  medi¬ 
cine  by  electronic  means  ID  physi¬ 
cians  across  the  country  lias  be¬ 
come  a  vivid  reality.  More  than 
750,000  doctors  cumulatively  have 
been  wrought  up  to  date  in  medi¬ 
cal  developments  through  closed- 
circuit  telecasts  sponsored  by 
pharmaceutical  concerns. 

In  the  areas  of  government  and 
national  defense,  a  vital  new  com¬ 
munications  system  of  virtually 
unlimited  potential  has  been  put 
into  effect.  The  U.S.  Strategic 
Air  Command  and  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration, 
among  others,  have  employed 
large-screen  closed-circuits  for 
significant  purposes.  Other  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  * 
turning  increasingly  to  the  medium 
to  effect  quick  and  simultaneous 
training  and  instruction  cf  widely 
scattered  units. 

In  the  entertainment  and  sports 
areas,  the  only  nationwide  pay-as- 
you  see  attractions  in  the  U.S.  have 
been  launched,  tested  and  contin¬ 
ued  through  closed-circuit  telecasts. 
Whlie  “pay  tv”  has  been  hotly  de¬ 
bated,  pro  and  con,  closed-circuit 
tv  has  been  the  medium  through 
which  more  than  65  important  at¬ 
tractions  have  been  brought  to 
theatres  and  auditoriums  for  pub¬ 
lic  admission  prices  since  1949. 
Major  prize  fights,  basketball,  base¬ 
ball,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and 
other  entertainment  events  have 
been  seen  by  more  than  10  million 
people  through  closed-circuit  pav 
tv.  •  *■ 


TOUCEWOMAN’ 

AS  DETROIT  SERIES 

Detroit. 

What  Is  being  billed  as  Detroit’s 
first  locally  produced  weekly  half  . 
hour  dramatic  tv  program  will 
debut  Saturday  (10)  at  7  p.m.  on 
WWJ-TV.  It  is  titled:  “Police¬ 
woman,”  and  will  star  Mady  €c. 
rell,  former  Broadway  and  Hoi-, 
lywood  actress,  who  has  resided  in*' 
Detroit  the  past  three  years. 

Shows  will  be  live  and 'will  get 
their  plot  situations  from  the  files 
of  the  Woman’s  Division  of  ISk* 
Detroit  Police  Department. 
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Fifty-third  VT&RTFrFY  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


Pros  &  Cons  on  The  Tape  Revolution 


A  brand  new  issue  crops  up  as  the  result  of  the  surrounding  state¬ 
ments  on  the  status  of  electronic  videotape — television  stations  -are 
actually  beginning  to  set  themselves  up  as  competitors  to  the  indus- 
j&y’s  established  syndication  companies. 

The  syndicators,  most  of  them  with  substantial  amounts  of  coin  In¬ 
vested  in  film  programming,  are  resisting —  and  perhaps  with  good 
reason — the  advent  of  fullscale  tape  operations.  Gross-Krasne-Siller- 
man’s  Mickey  Sillerman  figures  “It's  a  long,  long  way  off.”  He’s  dit¬ 
toed  by  most  of  the  syndication  chiefs  responding  to  this  symposium. 
They  assert  that  tape  isn’t  editable — not  very,  anyway — isn’t  capable 
of  getting  that  outdoorsey  touch,  is  costly  in  terms  of  prints,  etc.- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  station  operators  seem  to  slough  off  techni¬ 
cal  imperfection:  Texan  Dub  Rogers  says  “The  future  of  tape  is  here.” 
To  most  of  these  station  execs,  tape  holds  the  key  for  advancing  profit 
margins,  satisfying  sponsor  demands  and  building  toward  the  day  of 
“instantaneous”  news  scoops.  The  station  affirmative  side  has  its  “et¬ 
ceteras,”  too,  and  they  are  many. 

But  the  big  words  in  this  rising  battle  are  increased  and  decreased 
profits.  The  stations  see  themselves  as  the  producers  of  new  product 
for  syndication.  How  long  this  will  last  is  debatable,  but  right  now 
they’re  looking  with  envy  at  the  KTLAs  and  KTTVs  which  have  their 
shows  going  out  in  syndication,  and  they  want  part  of  that  buck. 

Oh  tile  other  hand,  syndicators  with  money  sunk  in  film,  film  studios 
and  with  a  host  of  other  real  problems  (such  as  how  to  distribute  cost¬ 
ly  tape  prints),  are  delaying  any  genuine  attempt  to  undertake  tape 
distribut;on.  Some  syndicators  have  indicated  that  they’ll  take  on  tape 
shows  this  year  (most  of  them*--  ■  - - - 

Kfe™?  V°"  t  thl  Cr¬ 
eations.  as  far  as  syndicators  seemj.“  “lh  ahista£ 


^  i  ^  J11K  dUUUlU  VC  UU11C  WILLI  Lilid  XU 

s?uff  "  a  chanc  “?o’exnerime5  wtth  mind-  0nce  5tarted  we  at 

rofbuiC"tation  Sde  pa?kagcS  JfCBS-TV  not  halt  a  program 
so  that  thev  can  t?et  a  feel  of  untU  lts  “tended  and  planned 
what’s  a’  c%niS  even  if  whars  conclusion  and«  if  editing  is  to  be 
Z  £  considered  at  all,  it  is  used  with 


considered  at  all,  it  is  used  with 

Unwilling  to  await  the  pleasure  extreme  caution  and  only  as  a  last 

^pearSto^lletstriving^or^0angimh  ™  {he  most  exciting  aspect 
mediate  blast  off  of  the  video  tape  ™de°T{?Pff  if 

machine.  And  what  this  mounting  5?“*  ii,*.  J*  P  t 

issue  portends  is:  if  the  stations  XL®? 

can’t  get  the  major  syndicators  {*me>  Certainly  not.  The  limita- 
to  handle  their  tape  product  with  £ons.  °f  t.he.  ufs®  ®f  . tap®  are 
any  degree  of  efficiency  of  sincer-  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  crea- 
ity,  then  they’ll  just  go  out  and  tlve  magmatwn. 
find  snmehodv  new  to  distribute  .  _  .  Sam  Cook  Digges 


‘Tape’s  Future  Is  Here,’ 
Sez  KDUO-TV  Boss 

Lubbock,  Tex. 

“Enthusiastic”  is  the  most  de¬ 


find  somebody  new  to  distribute  tn  .  , ?  °°  tit r 

for  them.  v  v  Manager’  WCBS‘TV* 

For  the  leadoff,  here’s  what  Sam  N-  Y-) 

Cook  Digges,  the  general  manager 

of  wcbs-tv  in  n.y.  has  to  say:  ‘Tape’s  Future  Is  Here,’ 
Digges  Digs  Tape’s  ^  S® 

‘Live  Maimer’  Style  “Enthusiastic”  is  the  most  de- 
To  date  WCBS-TV  has  been  scriptive  word  I  can  find  regarding 
its.  machines  primar,  our  attitude  toward  videotape.  As 

rily  for  tap.ng  programs  that  are.  a  purchaser  of  one  of  the  earlier 
broadcast  at  a  time  inconvenient  tape  units,  I  feel  we  have  had  am¬ 
or  undesirable  for  technical  crews  pje  time  to  explore  its  many  uses 
or  talent  to^  do  the  programs  live.  and  determine  the  even  greater 
For  example,  it  is  no  longer  neces-  ,30^^31  0f  the  machine  in  the 
sary  to  bring  crews  into  the  studios  future. 

at  3:30  a.m.  to  present  "Sunrise  .  oc.  .  . _ ,  . 

Semester”  live.  As  far  as  video  tape  is  _  con- 


Semester”  live  vlueu  iaPe  «*  con- 

“Semester”  is  currently  telecast  future ’^here  °nly  537  ^  ^ 
from  6:30  to  7:30  a.m.,  but  is  taped  lu„  *  ls  nere*  _  _  . 

-  -  -  Under  properly  controlled  con- 


.in  the  afternoon  or  early  evening. 


Likewise,  tape  is  most  valuable  for  ditions,  syndicated  video  tape  is 
programs  such  as  “The  Way  To  “e  answer  the  industry  has  been 
Go,”  which  is  aired  at  9:30  Sun-  looking  for.  Through  continuous 
day  mornings  and  features  an  out-  use  video  tape  and  constantly 
standing  religious  leader  in  a  dis-  experimenting  with  its  use  in  many 
cussion  of  his  personal  philoso-  different  ways,  we  have  definitely 

phy  or  the  philosophy  of  his  -  -  - 

church.  No  longer  is  it  necessary 
for  him  to  be  pulled  away  from 
his  pulpit  on  a  Sunday  morning — 
i|£e  show  is  taped  on  a  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  afternoon.  “On  the 
Carousel,”  which  is  broadcast  at 
9  a.m.  on  Saturdays  and  features 
50  or  60  school  children,  is  now 
taped  earlier  in  the  week  in  the 
afternoon,  thus  eliminating  the 
problem  of  bringing  the  children 
into  the  studio  at  7:00  a.m.  This 
new-  operation  has  met  with  great 
approval  by  the  Board  of  Eduction, 
under  whose  auspices  WCBS-TV 
presents  the  program. 

During  thev  recent  election  cam¬ 
paign  we  offered  several  programs 
featuring  candidates.  All  too  of¬ 
ten  these  broadcasts  fell  at  times 
that  were  inconvenient  for  the 
candidates.  However,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  through  the  use  of  tape  w-e 
were  able  to  work  out  a  schedule 
that  was  completely  satisfactory. 

*.mong  other  things,  this  enabled 
to  telecast  two  special  “Right 
Now!”  programs  featuring  the  can¬ 
didates  for  U.  S.  Senator  and  for 
Governor  of  New  York  State. 

Many  cf  today’s  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  “Sunrise  Semester,” 
should  not  be  lost  after  one  tele¬ 
cast.  In  certain  subjects —  mathe¬ 
matics,  history,  art,  philosophy, 
languages,  etc. — it  is  conceivable 
that  with  tape  today’s  professors 
may  teach  the  next  ai^d  succeeding 
generations.  Tape  can  record  for¬ 
ever  those  teachers  with  the  great 
^kbiliy  to  communicate. 

The  television  industry  came  up 
with  that  somewhat  ungainly 
phrase:  “In  the  live  manner.” 

However  awkward  it  may  be,  rriTTT_  . 

it  contains  the  basic  fact  of  THE  ADVENT 

television:  it  is  happening  now  as  j 

you  see  it.  The  vitality  of  tele-  Sponsored  by  EA 
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established  that  the  layman  can¬ 
not  tell  the  difference  between  a 
live  production  and  a  video  tape 
recorded  production.  The  quality 
of  the  tape  turned  out  in  our  par¬ 
ticular  station  has  been  tops. 

If  producers  of  syndicated  video 
tape  programs  are  able  to  improve 
the  production  of  the  program  in 
the  same  manner  that  we  have 
been  able  to  improve  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  local  spot  announce¬ 
ments  and  the  limited  programs 
that  we  have  undertaken,  I  can  see 
only  the  brightest  future  for  video 
tape.  Needless  to  say,  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  in  the  future  for 
!  syndicated  video  tape  is  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  ability  of  the  syndi¬ 
cators  to  provide  strong,  competi¬ 
tive  class  “A”  program  material. 

W.  C.  (Dub)  Rogers 

(President,  Texas  Telecasting, 
Inc.). 

Way,  Way  Off  on  Tape, 
Per  G-K-S’  Sillerman 

.  If  there  is  an  appropriate  slogan 
for  tape  in  tv  syndication,  I  think 
it’s  a  paraphrase  of  the  rallying- 
cry  of  fans  of  the  late,  lamented 
Brooklyn  Dodgers:  “Wait  til  next 
year.”  Only  in  the  case  of  tape, 
it's  probably  a  much  longer  haul 
than  next  year.  No  doubt  tape  has 
its  place  in  the  present  situation, 
which  is  primarily  for  network 
backstopping,  but  the  physical  and 
financial  limitations  of  tape  at  this 
particular  time  are  such  that  it, 


cannot  yet  be  seriously  considered 
for  large-scale  program  syndica¬ 
tion. 

Actually,  the  physical  adapt¬ 
ability  of  tape  for  film  distribu¬ 
tion  is  the  second  most  important 
question.  The  more  important 
question  is  whether  tape  will  serve 
as  well  as  film  as  a  production 
base;  whether  the  quality  of  the 
program  recorded  on  tape  can 
equal  or  surpass  the  quality  of  the 
same  show  when  recorded  on 
film.  From  all  sources  I’ve  been 
able  to  check,  this,  most  em¬ 
phatically,  is  not  now  possible. 

This  fact,  then,  sets  aside  other 
considerations,  at  least  for  the 
immediate;  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  film  vs.  tape  becomes  al¬ 
most  academic.  However,  project¬ 
ing  to  the  future,  when  presumably 
tape  will  have  the  same  flexibility 
in  terms  of  production  and  story 
quality;  the  same  flexibility  in  edit¬ 
ing;  the  same  level  of  station  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  terms  of  equipment 
(although  I  can  never  foresee  uni¬ 
versal  station  acceptance  because 
of  the  cost  of  tape  equipment) — 
then  Gross-Krasne-Sillerman,  Inc., 
-1— and  I’m  sure  other  film  distribu¬ 
tors — will  move  into  distribution 
of  programs  by  tape. 

But  I  think  it’s  a  long,  long  way 
off. 

Michael  Sillerman 
(President,  Gross-Krasne- 
Sillerman) 

‘Film  Is  Film,  But 
!  Tape  Is  Live’:  WPIX 

|  WPIX-ll’s  own  Videotape  instal¬ 
lation  was  completed  Nov.  1  and 
our  initial  taped  program  was  tele¬ 
cast  on  Nov.  7.  Thus  far,  we  are 
gratified  with  the  results  and  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  future  potential 
of  tape  for  independent  tv  stations. 
Enthusiasm  for  tape  may  seem  odd 
coming  from  a  station  built  pri¬ 
marily  on  half-hour  filmed  series, 
but  it  is  nonetheless  logical. 

We  Installed  the  equipment  for 
two  reasons:  first,  to  keep  abreast 
of  an  exciting  new  technical  devel¬ 
opment,  and  second,  to  bring  to 
the  New  York  tv  audience  the  best  i 
available  syndicated  programming 
on  tape.  “Divorce  Court,”  hour  long 
re-enactment  of  actual  cases  which 
comes  to  us  via  KTTV,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  is  an  example  of  program 
diversification  through  tape. 

Two  additional  important  uses 
of  tape  were  quickly  apparent  to 
us  after  the  equipment  was  in¬ 
stalled:  the  possibility  (now  real) 
of  syndicating  our  own  locally  orig¬ 
inated  live  programming  (“Gour¬ 
met  Club,”  with  Dione  Lucas,  for 
instance,  has  already  stimulated  a 
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great  deal  of  outside  interest),  and 
the  obvious  convenience  of  bring¬ 
ing  talent  and  facilities  together 
.  when  they  are  both  available,  which 
.  is  often  not  at  broadcast  time. 

Tape  provides  an  efficient  way 
to  maintain  program  continuity 
during  vacation  periods  for.  talent; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  our  equipment 
was  barely  out  of  the  packing  case 
,  when  it  was’  used  for  Bill  Stern’s 
“Time  Out  for  Sports”  for  this  very 
purpose. 

The  present  technical  difficulty 
in  editing  videotape — which  will 
undoubtedly  be  overcome  by  the 
engineers — is  actually  a  strength: 
talent  and  crew  must  act  during  a 
taping  session  as  if  they  were  on 
the  air,  so  that  the  spontaneity  of 
a  live  show  is  captured,  thus  fur¬ 
ther  enhancing  videotape’s  unusu¬ 
ally  faithful  reproduction  of  live 
quality,  in  a  nutsheU,  film  looks 
like  film  when  it’s  transmitted,  but 
videotape  looks  “live.” 

Fred  Thrower  Jr. 
(V.P.,  General  Mgr.,  WPIX,  N.Y.) 

‘TV’s  Most  Important 
Advance  Since  Inception* 

Videotape,  singularly,  is  the  most 
important  technical  advance  tele¬ 
vision  has  made  since  its  inception. 
The  virtues  of  this  technological 
development  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  business  economy  of 
the  medium.  The  advantages  that 
videotape  has  provided  to  WOR-TV 
are  numerous  and  potentially 
profitable. 

Since  the  establishment  of  our 
videotape  service  in  May  of  1958, 
we  have  been  able  to  attract  local 
advertisers  to  the  use  of  our  facili¬ 
ties  who  have  heretofore  been  re¬ 
stricted  in  the  use  of  television. 
The  deterrents  have  been  the  in¬ 
ability  to  promote  changing  prices 
except  when  live  facilities  are 
available  and  the  prohibitive 
cost  of  film  commercials. 

We  are  currently  providing 
videotape  commercial  service  to 
any  advertisers  requiring  it  at  our 
cost,  including  fuU  crew,  studio 
facilities,  and  tape.  In  one  hour,  we 
have  proven  it  practical  to  tape 
four  minute  commercials  providing 
the  pre-taping  plans  are  well 
thought  out,  scripts  are  rehearsed, 
and  sets  and  product  displays  are 
kept  simple. 

Other  benefits  to  the  station  are 
equally  Important.  Live  facilities 
are  not  required  throughout  the 
program  day  by  the.  expedient  of 
taping  your  “live”  inserts  during 
pre-determined  taping  periods 
within  the  workday  of  a  single  live 
crew.  We  handle  all  our  live  re¬ 
quirements  for  65  hours  of  telecast¬ 
ing  in  a  24-hour  taping  schedule 
and  have  the  use  of  the  same  crew 
for  remotes  for  an  additional  16 
hours  per  week. 

For  the  live  performers  it  has 
meant  the  convenience  of  taping  a 
week’s  work  in  one  session,  with  a 
resultant  saving  at  the  negotiation 
table.  The  station’s  tape  facilities 
have  been  In  demand  by  packagers 
and  syndicators.  An  opportunity 
exists  to  videotape  shows  from 
other  stations  for  playback  at  sub¬ 
stantially  less  cost  than  that  which 
you  would  pay  for  a  comparable 
film  property — for  example — “Bed¬ 
lam  from  Boston” — the  wrestling 
show  that  we  take  on  tape  from 
WBZ-TV. 

There  are  many  headaches  and 
uncertainties  such  as  lack  of  uni¬ 
form  specifications  on  recorder- 
playbacks  from  station  to  station, 
but  the  technical  problems  are 
being  resolved  through  useage  and 
the  advertisers  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  value  of 
videotape  as  they  see  it  and  ex¬ 
perience  it  in  use. 

Bob  Leder 

(Gen.  Mgr.,  WOR-TV,  N.Y.) 

Technique  OE;  Time 
Only  Impedes  It:  CNP 

Tape  doesn’t  require*  any  crystal 
ball  to  determine  that  it  represents 
a  tremendous  advance  for,  tele¬ 
vision.  California  National  Pro¬ 
ductions  is  convinced  the  problems 
which  accompany  this  new.  devel¬ 
opment  are  only  temporary  and 
by  no  means  insurmountable.  We 
certainly  plan  to  help  speed  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance  of  the  tape 
process  and  therefore  believe  it  is 
necessary  at  this  point  to  dispel 
some  of  the  fears  which  have  been 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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The  Midnight  Disk-Jokers? 


■  By  JOEY  ADAMS" 


To  me,  the  second  most  pleasur¬ 
able  Indoor,  nighttime  sport  Is 
watching  a  disk  jockey  broadcast 
from  a  night  club.  I  figure  there’s 
more  protocol 
at  a  late  night 
chatter  pro* 
gram  than  at 
10  Downing 
Street 
Celebrity  in- 
v  i  t  e  e  s  are 
rated  a  la  Dun 
&  Whatsis* 
name.  There’s 
the  triple-A 
star,  double-A 
Joey  Adam.  headliner,  and 

J  so  on  down  un¬ 

til  what  I  earned  when  I  worked 
clubdates  at  the  price  of  2-for-15 — 
the  minus-D  rating.  This  signifies 
I  was  the  highest-priced  talent  in 
the  low-priced  field.  Only  two 
categories  enable  one  to  jump 
above  one*3  rating  and  that  is:  a. 
If  you’re  a  working  drunk  and  b.  if 
you’re  a  reformed  drug  addict. 
Such  commodities  are  benzedrines 
on  the  disk  jockey  market. 

The  d-j.’s  producer,  stooge,  wife 
or  unemployed  brother-in-law  daily 
badgers  every  known  name,  living 
or  dead,  until  he,  she,  it  and/or 
they  promise  he,  she,  it  and/or 
they’ll  appear  on  the  show.  These 
talkathons  are  always  overbooked 
because  a  star  may  swear  on  his 
scrapbooks,  cross  his  agent  and 
hope  to  die,  that  he’ll  show  Thurs¬ 
day  but  comes  Thursday  he’s  laid 
up  with  a  bad  case  of  flopsweat 
and  the  deejay  has  a  hole  in  his 
head  and  program.  Friday,  when 
Prineess  Grace  couldn’t  be 
squeezed  in,  Thursday’s  celebrity 
arrives  just  raring  to  be  boring. 

On  barren  nights  the  announcer 
burbles,  “Tonight  we  have  actress 
Clara  Fleek,  currently  to  be  seen 
auditioning  for  the  back  line  in  the 
possible  off-Broadway  musical 
’Oog,’  also  U.  Lostya  Marbles,  the 
Hindu  cigar  ash  reader — and  oth¬ 
ers.”  I  know  one  of  these  others 
who  won’t  go  anymore  even  if  he 
could  get  on.  He  says  everytime 
he’s  talking  a  producer,  casting  a 
show  with  a  part  for  him  in  it,  lis¬ 
tens  and  says,  “Now  who  does  he 
remind  me  of?”  and  that’s  who  gets 
the  part! 

These  overbooked,  second-string, 
pencilled-in,  minus-D,  if  hopefuls 
live  in  fear  of  the  C,  B  or  A  big- 
shots  strutting  in  and  usurping 
their  positions.  If  the  broadcast 
is  12-to-2  celebs  ankle  in  leisurely 
and  elbow  on  immediately.  The 
“in  case”  acts  assemble  8:30ish. 
By  1:50  they  give  it  the  “If-I’m- 
not-on-instantly-I’m-leaving”  look. 
There  are  several  exits  for  the 
pinchhitter  who  obviously  isn’t  get¬ 
ting  on: 

1.  He  may  chirp,  “Cats,  Dad 
must  dasheroo.  Only  dropped  by 
to  hoist  one  and  wish  the  path¬ 
etic  show  lucksville.  I  gotta  va- 
moosebird.  Arivederci,  Ro¬ 
meos  .  .  .” 

2.  He  may  guffaw  loudly  so 
everybody  imagines  he’s  enjoying 
hisself  and  not  even  thinking  how 
that  creepy  old  fink  of  a  producer 
conned  him  into  coming  and  is 
fluffing  him  because  Hollywood’s 
latest  Miss  Mammary  Gland  oozed 
in. 

3.  They  may  expostulate  a  few 
“How  dare  you’s”  and  a  couple 
of  “Who  do  you  think  you  are's” 
and  one  minor  key  “We’re  leaving 
in  five  minutes”  bit.  Then,  since 
they’ve  asserted  themselves,  they’ll 
sit  quietly  ’cause  there’s  no  place 
else  to  go  anyway  and  they  told 
their  gang  they’d  be  on. 

4.  She  may  flounce  out  in  a  slow 
huff— just  fast  enough  so  the  pro¬ 
ducer  can  grab  her  before  she 
boards  the  bus.  She  knows  she 
ain’t  leaving  without  plugging  the 
cockomaimie  product  she  came  to 
plug  and  which  she  won’t  get  until 
she  plugs  it  And  everybody  knows 
she  knows  he  knows  she  knows  that 
we  know  that .. . 


The  Old  Oil 


The  producer  exudes  his  own 
brand  of  oil.  He  may  salve, 
•  “Honey,  you’re  so  great  we’re  sav¬ 
ing  you  for  last.”  or,  “That  big 
star,  Malcolm  Muckluck,  has  to  get 
fon  and  he’ll  never  be  able  to  fol-j 
■low  you.”  Or,  •  “Everybody’s  get-* 
ting  a  fast  five  minutes  and  we're 
waiting  until  there’s  more  time  so 


we  can  really  enjoy  you.”  Or, 
“The  ratings  proved  our  greatest 
listening  audience  is  real  late.”  Or, 
“Y’know,  kid,  when  we  really  need 
you  is  tomorrow.”  All  the  while 
he  knows  that  she  knows  that  he 
knows  that  everybody  knows 
that  •  •  • 

The  interviewer  wouldn’t  recog¬ 
nize  these  understudy-type  inter¬ 
viewees  from  a  bowling  ball  so  the 
producer  produces  a  dossier  on 
each.  Every  night  the  deejay,  as 
per  the  bio,  introduces  one  un¬ 
known,  who’d  waited  so  long  her 
clippings  are  faded,  like  she’s 
Queen  Victoria  and  then  murders 
the  name.  She  corrects  him.  He 
mutters  something  and  glares  at 
the  producer  who  glares  at  the  girl 
like  it’s  her  fault  Thereupon  be¬ 
gins  the  chitchat  geared  for  in¬ 
somniacs,  shut-ins  and  Late  Show 
fans  whose  tv  sets  broke.  I  won¬ 
der  if  whoever  coined  “Talk  is 
cheap”  got  the  message  from  one  of 
these  programs.  Anyway,  he 
stifles  a  yawn  and  says,  “Tell  me, 
Mitzi  Mowbray,  how  did  you . . .” 

She  interrupts.  “It’s  Missy  Mul¬ 
berry.” 

He  just  questions.  He  never  lis¬ 
tens!,  He's  busy  ogling  Miss  Mam¬ 
mary  Gland  who's  busy  showing 
how  she  earned  the  title:  The  Girl 
Most  Likely  To  .  .  .  So,  he  says, 
“Tell  me,  Mr.  Marlboro,  bow’d  you 
become  a  dancer?” 

SHE:  “What  dancer.  I  sculpt.” 

HE:  “Ohh,  too  bad.  Have  you 
seen  your  doctor?” 

SHE:  “What  doctor?  I’m  a 
sculptress.” 

HE:  “What  do  you  have  to  have 
to  be  a  good  sculptress?” 

SHE:  “Clay.” 

HE:  "That’s  wonderful.”  (Or  he 
may  vary  it  with)  “That’s  very  in¬ 
teresting.”  Then,  “What  are  you 
doing  now?” 

SHE:  “Well,  it’s  about  time  you 
got  around  to  that.  I  thought  you’d 
never  live  to  ask.  Well,  I’m  very 
glad  to  tell  you  ...  it  happens  .  .i . 
and  we’re  all  very  thrilled,  you 
see  .  .  .  well;  I'm  having  my  very 
first  showing  on  Thursday  at 
the  ...” 

HE:  “Ohh,  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Mil- 
licent,  but  right  now  we  have  a 
word  from  our  sponsor,  Lungo 
Cigarets.” 

And  this  continues  until  Mor¬ 
pheus  or  the  next  commercial  mer¬ 
cifully  breaks  in. 


Scraping  The  Barrel 


Periodically  your  manager  or 
talent  representative  or  the  baby¬ 
sitter  who  manages  your  teenage 
talent  representative  says,  “I’m 
trying  to  get  you  the  Clyde  Strov- 
eney  show . . .  we’re  working  on  it.” 
Clyde  Stroveney  is  thrilled  not  only 
to  get  you  but  your  manager  or 
agent  or  whatever  other  human 
over  the  rank  of  janitor  he  can  get. 
After  he’s  broadcast  a  few  months 
the  cream's  de-fatted  and  anybody, 
even  the  ex-wife  of  a  nobody,  is 
a  somebody.  Sooo,  comes  along  a 
book  or  record  or  movie  or  new 
girl  you’re  plugging  and  your  man¬ 
ager  “pulls  strings”  to  get  you  on. 

I  was  interviewed  once  by  a  gent 
who  couldn’t  ad  lib  a  hiccup  after 
an  alkaseltzer.  He  was  a  big 
agree-er.  He’d  say,  “I  Love  Stella 
Zack.  She’s  talented,  beautiful, 
sweet  and  charming.”  Then  you’d 
say,  “Aah,  she’s  stuck  up,  brushes 
her  old  friend,  is  tough  to  handle 
and  the  only  time  she  can  act  is 
when  her  husband  catches  her  with 
her  boyfriend.”  And  he’d  say, 
“Yeah,  I  heard  that.”  ORRR-R: 

HE:  “Rick  Muscles  is  handsome, 
tall,  a  real  he-man,  a  great  actor 
and  a  swell  fella.” 

YOU:  “He  wears  Adler  elevators, 
shoulder  pads  in  his  T-shirt,  a 
girdle,  a  hairpiece  and  he’s  mean 
to  the  extras.” 

HE:  “Not  only  that  but  I  hear 
he  hates  his  mother!” 

He  read  prepared  questions, 
never  heard  what  I  said  and  cared 
less!  To  his  cleverly  worded 
“What’s  hew?”  I-  said,  “My  uncle 
has  ;a_  nosebleed,  1  sprained  my 
thumb,  my  wife’s  taking  in  laun¬ 
dry  and  my  .father’s  oh  relief!”*  j 
Said  he,  “Great,  Joey,  great  .  .  . 
what  else  is  new?”  •  <] 


ART  FORD 
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It’s  Not  Quite 
That  Easy  To 
Fool  Public 

I — ■>  By  HARRY  SOSMK - I 

For  years  I  have  been  saying 
that  the  quality  of  musie  audio 
need  not  be  as  mediocre  as  it  has 
been  and  still  is  and  these  are 
some  of  the  unsatisfactory  answers 
I  have  received. 

(a)  That  the  public  didn’t 
know  or  care. 

(b)  That  It  would  cost  more 
money. 

(c)  That  the  speakers  in  the 
tv  sets  were  too  small  to 
make  it  worth  while. 

(d)  That  it  was  impossible. 

All  of  these  excuses  are  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  1  have  proven  this  on  the 
new  “Your  Hit  Parade”  this  season. 
I  will  endeavor  to  take  each  point 
and  show  why  they  are  wrong. 

The  public  does  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  either  consciously  or  subcon¬ 
sciously  because  they  are  continu¬ 
ally  exposed  to  good  quality  music 
24  hours  a  day  in  every  form  of 
electronic  entertainment  except  tv. 

They  are  even  aware  of  who  the 
prominent  orchestrators  are  on 
records,  something  which  was  for¬ 
merly  unheard  of.  Their  continual 
exposure  to  hi-fi  records  at  home 
and  on  every  radio  station  in  the 
world  has  condtioned  them  to  good 
sounds  no  matter  what  background 
they  may  have.  In  addition  the 
quality  of  reproduction  is  so  good 
no  matter  what  price  class  radio 
or  phonograph  may  be  purchased 
that  there  is  no  avoidance  of  good 
sounds  of  music. 

The  next  point  concerning  the 
economics  of  improving  the  quality 
of  tv  music  is  equally  unsound.  I 
have  proven  this  on  the  “Hit  Pa¬ 
rade”  where  I  have  developed  an 
orchestra  sound  that  compares  fa¬ 
vorably  to  recording  studio  tech¬ 
niques  and  also  the  correct  rela¬ 
tionship  between  singer  and  ac¬ 
companiment  which  is  missed  on 
tv.  This  has  been  at  no  extra  cost 
and  in  fact  I  have  and  am  bringing 
in  every  show  fender  the  musical 
budget.  What  is  more  the  public 
reaction  has  been  one  of  complete 
recognition  of  this  improvement  in 
tv  music. 

It  is  also  a  complete  fallacy  that 
the  speakers  in  tv  sets  are  too 
small  to  take  good  sound  since  we 
do  start  with  FM  quality.  We  also 
know  that  today  the  speakers  being 
manufactured  will  give  whatever 
sound  is  pushed  through  them — 
good  or  bad.  The  size  has  little 
to  do  with  basic  relationships  with¬ 
in  the  musical  picture.  .  . 

The  best  analagy  I  can  give  Is 
one  of  a  very  good  photograph.  If 
the  subject  matter  has  clarity  and 
definition  it  can  either  be  reduced 
or.  blown  up  and  still  retain  its 
comparative  relationship. 

As  far  as  point  (d)  is  concerned 
certainly  no  discussion  is  necessary 
since  I  have  not  only  shown  in 
words  that  these  views  both  me¬ 
chanically  and  economically  are 
wrong  hut  I  have  and  am  accom¬ 
plishing  this  on  the  “Hit  Parade” 
and  the  mail  and  popularity  testi¬ 
fy  that  the.  public  is  aware  and 
approves  of -the  difference. 


‘Missiles,  Muscles  and  Meetings’ 


3  By  IRVING  B.  KAHN  « 

( President ,  Teleprompter) 


There’s  no  business  like  show 
business?  ' 

After  eight  years  at  TelePromp¬ 
Ter  Corp.,  one  begins  to  wonder. 

We  have  an  enterprise  at  Tele- 
PrompTer  we  call  Group  Com¬ 
munications.  Despite  the  staid  cor¬ 
porate  nomenclature,  it’s  a  lot  like 
Show  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  concept 
and  execution  rely  heavily  upon 
show  business  techniques  —  which 
isn’t  surprising,  since  several  of 
us  at  TelePrompTer  were  there 
before  we  arrived  here  (with  such 
organizations  as  20th-Fox,  Para¬ 
mount,  NBC,  CBS,  ABC,  etc.). 

Group  Communications,  al¬ 
though  a  division  of  TelePrompTer 
in  the  company  structure,  actually 
is  an  over-riding  philosophy  of  op¬ 
eration  and  •  perhaps  it  requires 
some  explanation  since  many  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  we  do  is  manufacture, 
sell  and  lease  electronic  prompting 
devices.  That’s  what  we  started 
out  doing  eight  years  ago,  but  time 
and  functions  have  changed. 

We  present  Group  Communica- 
[Tions  by  means  of  applying  show 
business  techniques  via  electronics. 
If  that  sounds  confusing,  let  me 
put  it  this  way:  we  are  enterprisers 
in  the  field  of  “Missiles,  Muscles 
and  Meetings.” 

Group  communications  is  noth¬ 
ing  new.  It’s  been  going  on  from 
the  time  of  the  smoke  signal  and 
jungle  drum  to  stereophonic  tape 
and  messages  from  outer  space. 
Not  a  great  deal  has  been  done 
about  techniques  of  man-to-man 
communications,  however,  when 
one  thinks  of  them  in  terms  of  the 
platform  or  meeting  place — except, 
perhaps,  the  development  of  the 
public  address  system-  Much  has 
been  accomplished  in  making  it 
possible  for  men  to  be  heard.  This 
doesn’t  mean  necessarily  that  they 
are  being  understood. 

This  is  a  basic  part  of  our  task 
in  group  communications.  We  are 
enabling  people  to  be  understood 
while  they  are  also  being  interest¬ 
ing;  by  employing  professional 
writing  and  direction,  lighting, 
staging  and  production  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  modern  electronic  com¬ 
ponents  such  as  the  TelePromp¬ 
Ter,  TeleMation,  Tellens,  TelePro 
6,000  rear  screen  projector,  and 
most  essential,  large  screen  closed- 
circuit  television. 

A  fully  developed,  packaged  pro¬ 
fessional  service  like  this  is  im¬ 
portant  to  industry,  we  have  found. 


“Service  In  Depth* 


Perhaps  this  concept  of  “serv¬ 
ice  in  depth” — employing  our  own 
staff  workers,  producers,  techni¬ 
cians,  etc.  and  our  own  tailored 
components  —  accounts  for  Tele- 
PrompTer’s  emergence  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  producer-distributor  of  large 
screen  closed-circuit  television  pro¬ 
grams.  An  interesting  record,  since 
we  launched  our  closed-circuit  ac¬ 
tivities  only  two  years  ago  .  .  . 
and  have  grown  to  the  point  where 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  our  stock 
was  admitted  for  listing  on  the 
American  Stock  Exchange. 

In  that  time,  we  have  produced 
closed-circuit  television  shows  for 
many  of  the  nation’s  leading  com¬ 
panies, 

“Missiles”  have  taken  on  in¬ 
creasing  importance  in  our  opera¬ 
tions,  too.  Our  company’s  equip¬ 
ment  and  services  currently  are 
used  at  the  U.S.  Army  Ordnance 
Guided  Missile  School;  the  Army 
Ordnance  Guided  Missile  Com¬ 
mand;  and  the  Army  Ballistic  Mis¬ 
sile  Agency — all  at  Redstone  Ar¬ 
senal, 

Integrated  systems  of  communi¬ 
cations,  thus  used,  have  reduced 
tremendously  the  time  and  thus 
the  cost  of  training  needed  missile 
technicians,  contributing  to  the 
success  of  our  effort  in  the  “space 
race.” 

During  the  year  just  past,  in  the 
’muscles”  arena,  we  telecast  via 
large  screen  closed-circuit  the  Pat- 
terson-Harris  heavyweight  cham¬ 
pionship  fight  and,  prior  to  that, 
the  Robinson-Basilio  title  bout — 
this  one  the  biggest  large  screen 
closed-circuit  telecast  ever  de¬ 
veloped. 

What  does  the  future  hold  in 
this  field?  Let  your  imagination 
range.  We  have  in  development  by 
our  research  engineers  numerous 
fascinating  new  devices  for  making 
it  easier  to  communicate  at  the 


group  level  (large  or  small  audi¬ 
ence — sports,  government  or  indus¬ 
try).  '<>’ 

I  anticipate  that  the  closed-cir¬ 
cuit  television  business  will  ac¬ 
count  for  annual  grosses  exceeding 
$50,000,000  within  the  next  five- 
year  period.  More  industries  are 
going  to  use  it  Other  mass-appeal 
sports  organizations  are  becoming 
interested.  And  it’s  enough  said  to 
report  that  we  signed  more  Gov¬ 
ernment  business  in  1958  than  in 
all  of  the  preceding  years  of  our 
company’s  history  combined. 

If  there  is  a  business  like  show 
business,  this  is  it. 


Would  Be  Suicide: 
Roslow  of  Pulse 

Washington. 

“Surest  way  for  broadcasting  to 
commit  suicide,”  is  to  eliminate  all 
but  one  rating  service  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,  according  to  Dr.  Sydney 
Roslow,  head  of  Pulse  Inc.,  th_ 
radio-tv  research  outfit  based  in 
N.Y. 

Remark,  made  before  a  Wash¬ 
ington  Advertising  Club  luncheon 
this  week,  was  in  answer  to  peo¬ 
ple,  who  according  to  the  research¬ 
er,  “complain  about  the  variety  of 
research  available  to  radio  and 
television  and  ask  why  can’t  we 
have  just  one  set  of  figures,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  circulation  figures  of 
the  newspapers?” 

“It  is  immaterial  whether  broad¬ 
casting  sets  up  its  own  research  or 
decides  on  my  service  or  any  of 
my  competitors,”  he  said.  “With 
one  service,  any  one  service,  they 
will  be  in  trouble.” 

Roslow  said  the  dependence  of 
newspaper’s  on  only  one  measil 
“has  contributed  significantly”  to 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  alive  today.  “When  num¬ 
bers  are  the  only  measurement 
for  the  buyer,  then  the  buyer  buys 
the  paper  with  the  top  circulation 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  .time 
before  the  second  and  the  third 
papers  are  forced  to  the  wall.” 

He  called  to  mind  the  merger  of 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  with  the 
Post  Though  there  were  many 
other  reasons,  he  felt,  the  Times-? 
Star,  a  “Taft  paper  in  a  Taft 
town,”  was  nonetheless  “forced 
out  of  business”  because  its  cir¬ 
culation  figures  trailed  the  other 
afternoon  paper’s  by  5,000. 

“Head  counting  kills  competition 
because  it  figures  all  other  facts 
about  the  quality  of  the  audience. 
And  a  one-industry  supported;, 
method  of  research  invariably  be¬ 
comes  nothing  but  head  counting 
...  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  if 
the  management  of  that  Taft  pa¬ 
per  had  truly  qualitative  research 
available,  they  could  have  shown 
that  they  had  a  good  readership, 
of  value  to  an  advertiser,  that 
their  readers  were  customers  and 
that  the  advertiser  got  a  return 
for  his  money.  It  has  been  done 
by  other  newspapers,  although 
such  non-circulation  research  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  in 
newspapers. 

“Granted  that  the  move  to  the 
suburbs  has  raised  havoc  with 
newspapers  which  find  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  expensive  to  follow  their 
readers,  granted  also  that  it  may 
cost  less  to  start  a  radio  station  in 
a  suburb  than  it  does  to  start  a 
daily  newspaper,  but-  newspaper 
advertising  rates  have  increased 
and  also,  the  reader  has  to  pay 
more  for  his  copy  of  his  favorite 
daily.  Costs  are  not  the  full  story. 
For  radio  and  tv  costs  have  also 
increased.  The  significant  factor 
is  that  the  number  of  stations  has 
increased  (against  a  decline  in 
newspapers). 

“Thanks  to  competitive  research, 
every  station  can  find  time  periods 
when  it  is  first  with  some  segment 
of  the  audience  and  can  show  that 
its  audience  is  a  valuable  buy  -*o 
some  advertisers.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  enough  advertisers  whose 
products  can  he  moved  by  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  station  which  has  re¬ 
searched  its  audience  and  show 
that  its  audience  is  fertile  terri¬ 
tory  for  the  advertiser’s  product.” 
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Shhh,  There  Goes 
Gassffied  Secret 
(Project  X-15) 

M  By  Burton  Benjamin  ... 

( Producer ,  ‘20 th  Century *) 

A  rocket-powered  airplane  called 
the  X-15  that  early  in  1959  may 
put  the  first  human  in  outer  space 
gave  “The  Twentieth  Century”  its 
toughest  assignment  of  the  current 
season. 

This  is  an  airplane  that  has  been 
called  “a  missile  with  a  man  in  it.” 
The  men  who  will  fly  it  also  call 
it  “The  Flying  Prostitute”  since  it 
has  no  visible  means  of  support. 
The  X-15  eventually  is  expected  to 
hit  an  altitude  of  100  miles  (that’s 
520,000  feet  up)  and  a  speed  of 
4,000  miles  an  hour  (that’s  six 
.times  the  speed  of  sound). 

For  our  series  this  offered  a  de¬ 
cided  change  of  pace — from  things 
past  to  things  to  come.  We  have  j 
specialized  in  documenting  the  sig¬ 
nificant  past.  Here  was  a  subject 
that  literally  was  blue  sky. 

That  was  not  the  problem,  how¬ 
ever.  The  problem  was  security. 
Last  April,  when  we  decided  that 
the  X-15  would  make  a  wonder¬ 
fully  exciting  episode  in  “20th 
Century,”  the  first  reaction  I  got 
in  Washington  was:  “That  makes 
you  about  No.  163  on  the  list.  It’s 
impossible.  The  security  is  too 
tough.” 

The  security  classification  was  a 
cold,  hard  “secret.”  And  the  Penta¬ 
gon  was  becoming  increasingly  un¬ 
easy  about  the  continued  specula¬ 
tions  about  the  place — example: 
that  on  its  first  flight  it  would  put 
a  man  into  a  Sputnik-like  orbit. 

We  kept  pushing  our  case  and 
finally,  in  late  May,  we  obtained 
a  tentative  approval — “on  an  in¬ 
terim  basis  pending  receipt  of 
shooting  script,”  as  the  euphemism 
goes.  The  ground  rules  were  hardly 
conducive  to  production  of  a  tele¬ 
vision  program.  The  number  of 
people  on  my  staff  who  could  work 
f  on  the  project  was  sternly  limited. 
Each  of  us  would  have  to  have  a 
full  security  clearance,  in  Govem- 
mentese  “through  secret  on  a 
need-to-know  basis.” 

We  held  down  our  number  to 
five.  John  Gilligan,  subject  re¬ 
search  Jim  McDonough,  film  re¬ 
search;  Phil  Reisman  Jr.,  writer; 
Isaac  Kleinerman,  associate  pro¬ 
ducer;  and  myself  as  producer. 
(Later,  two  more  would  be  cleared 
— cameraman  Martin  Barnett  and 
film  editor  Peter  Poor.)  Gilligan 
and  McDonough  were  processed 
first  so  that  we  could  get  moving 
on  the  project; 

This  immediately  created  head¬ 
aches.  Gilligan  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  intensive  briefing  on  the 
X-15.  When  he  returned,  Kleiner¬ 
man  and  I  still  hadn’t  been  cleared 
so  he  couldn’t  tell  us  what  he  had 
found  out. 

McDonough  began  to  pull  back¬ 
ground  film — material  essential  to 
the  story  and  impossible  to  re¬ 
shoot.  All  of  it  had  to  go  to  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  Govenvnent-approved 
laboratory.  It  was  then  held  by  the 
Air  Force  in  Washington  until  our 
shooting  script  was  Written  and  re¬ 
viewed. 

I  The  Gagged  Producer  J 

Writer  Phil  Reisman  was  the 
third  man  cleared.  We  sent  him  to 
California  to  see  the  plane  (he  not 
only  saw  it  but  sat  in  it)  and  to 
talk  to  the  men  who  would  fly  her 
at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  When 
Reisman  returned  to  write  his 
script,  there  was  one  day  when 
*  Kleinerman  and  I  were  still  out¬ 
siders — uncleared.  Have  you  ever 
been  a  producer  unable  to  discuss 
a  story  line  with  a  writer?  I  was 
— until  the  official  blessing  .  ar¬ 
rived. 

Reisman  wrote  his  script  for 
^Mission:  Outer  Space,”  we  marked 
it  “Secret”  and  I  took  it  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  review. 

We  felt  that  our  ordeal  was  over. 
Pete  Poor  still  had  to  edit  the  film, 
Reisman  had  to  write  his  final  nar¬ 
ration,  Cronkite  had  to  record  it 
land  George  Antheil  had  to  com¬ 
pose  his  origirtal  music  score.  There 
was  also  a  final  security  check 
screening  in  Washington — 45  offi¬ 
cers  attending. 

One  incident  that  in  retrospect 
I  remember  well  was  the  day  we 
had  a  screening  scheduled  on  X-15 
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rushes.  The  usual  routine — bring 
up  the  film,  hand  it  to  the  cleared 
projectionist,  lock  projection  booth, 
lock  screening  room,  lights  out, 
run.  On  the  screen  came  scenes  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  South 
America  in  1918,  followed  by 
scenes  of  McKinley’s  funeral. 
Wrong  reel,  wrong  show.  The  latter 
goes  on  March  29  as  “The  Times 
of  Teddy  Roosevelt.” 

Has  “20th  Century”  returned  ta 
the  security-free  past  again? 
Hardly.  We’ll  still  be  dealing  with 
the  important  58  years  of  our  coun¬ 
try  but  among  our  future  projects 
is  also  “Submarine!”  We'll  tackle 
the  latest  atom-powered,  missile- 
firing  subs  that  involve  certain 
principles  far  in  advance  of  either 
Nautilus  or  Sea  Wolf. 

Classification?  Secret. 


I  had  a  dream.  I  was  a  Fast  Buck 
Island  contestant  on  the  Green 
Television  Network.  I  was  dressed 
up  for  the  occasion,  tux  and  tie, 
and  I  wore  a  glistening  pinky  dia¬ 
mond  ring.  There  was  music  from 
a  full  blown  orchestra,  .  entrance 
chords  when  the  spotlight  picked 
me  up  on  stage,  suspense  drums 
when  I  thought,  and  the  cymbals 
clashed  when  I  scored.  And  did  I 
score! 

The  method  of  the  game  was 
vague.  There  were  shadows  and  it 
seems  that  I  had  to  identify  who 
or  what  the  shadows  were.  Once, 
I  saw  a  cat,  hungry  and  ferocious, 
set  to  leap.  Another  time  I  saw  a 
woman.  Aphrodite!  Then,  there 
was  the  phiz  of  the  father  of  our 
country.  They  tried  to  shorten  the 
nose  to  fool  me,  but  I  knew,  before 
I  heard  someone  whisper,  that  it 
was  him.  Even  a  school  boy  would 
have  known  that.  I  didn’t  need 
hints.  Then,  they  threw  a  huge 
shadow  which  confounded  me,  but 
it  flicked  off  quickly,  as  If  they 
knew  I  couldn’t  recognize  it,  and 
an  easy  ghost  was  substituted. 
Money!  That  dollar  shadow,  the 
way  the  lines  and  circles  were 
piled  on  one  another,  could  mean 
only  one  thing.  I  guessed  it. 

Oh,  the  glorious  feeling  of  being 
in  the  game.  I’m  a  clerk.  I  work 
on  Moore  and  Pine  Street  at  the 
Avenhoe  belt  factory.  From  nine 
to  five  I’m  at  my  desk,  adding  fig¬ 
ures  on  sales,  markets,  percentages, 
day  after  day.  Then,  home  I  go  to 
our  Queens  flat,  and  play  with  the 
kids  until  they’re  ready  for  bed. 
The  rest  of  the  evening  is  mine  to 
watch  television.  My  wife  squawks. 
She  wants  to  know  what’s  new  at 
the  office.  What  am  I  gonna  tell 
her?  Sales  are  up?  Down?  Eddie 
snoozes  at  his  desk?  And  when  I 
shut  up,  she  begins  tellin’  me  that 
I  should  improve  myself,  that  her 
brother  Bill's  family  lives  better 
than  us. 

But  that  was  before  I  became  a 
contestant  in  the  Fast  Buck  Island 
quiz  game.  Now  my  picture  Is  in  all 
the  magazines.  I  made  the  front 
cover  of  Life.  Time  said  the  Fast 
Buck  Island  show  hit  the  jackpot 
in  me.  The  President  of  the  Gold 
Network  had  to  resign.  Everyone 
was  tuned  to  the  Green  Network 
and  Time  said  I  started  the  trend. 

The  glory  of  being  in  the  game. 
Imagine.  I  get  mail'  from  all  over 
the  country.  A  College  President 
wants  to  endow  my  son’s  educa- 


Soccer  Boots 
Austrian  TV 
Into  Bigtime 

—  By  EMIL  W.  MAASS  — 
Vienna. 

Austrian  television  owes  its  1958 
steep  upward  development  to  the 
Stockholm  soccer  world’s  cham¬ 
pionships,  held  last  summer.  That 
the  Austrian  team  was  eliminated 
in  the  first  round  against  the  final 
winner  Brazil,  is  unimportant.  The 
sets  had  been  purchased  before  the 
referee  blew  the  whistle. 

Prices  of  sets  range  between 
$200  and  $400,  24-month  instal¬ 
ments  possible  and  mostly  asked 
for.  They  are  beyond  the  means 
of  an  ordinary  family,  unless  both 
husband  and  wife  are  active  as 
money-makers. 

The  set  industry  itself  is  neither 
elated  nor  despondent.  Total  set 
registration  after  .  the  Stockholm 
tournament  was  36,420  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  .  50,000.  Taking  into 
consideration  that  Austria  with  a 
population  of  7,000,000  was  four- 
power  occupied  for  more  than  a 
decade,  the  progress  is  remark¬ 
able.  During  occupation  times 
( 1945-1955 ) ,  tv  was  banned.  After 
the  final  “liberation,”  May  15, 1955, 
when  the  state  treaty  was  signed, 
everybody  was  obliged  to  buy  more 
necessary  household  goods.  Next 
were  motor  cars  and  now,  at  last, 
tv  has  its  chance. 

Tax  is  two  dollars  per  set  per 
month.  According  to  the  latest 
statistics  of  the  postal  service  (the 
letter  carrier  collects  the  fee) 
there  are  4,250  sets  less  registered 
than  the  industry  actually  sold. 


tion.  All  he  asks  is  that  I  mention 
the  school  Thursday  night  when 
I’m  on  the  air.  They  got  Shadow 
games  for  kids.  Shadow  hats,  and 
a  Shadow  hemline— the  newest 
thing  since  the  Sack.  All  out  of 
the  Fast  Buck  Island  show.  My 
boss,  who  didn’t  even  know  my 
name,  now  asks  me  to  go  with  him 
to  the  bank  to  establish  a  new  line 
of  credit  for  Avanhoe. 

|  And  Now  We  Have  Kittie  [ 

My  wife?  I  don’t  talk  to  her  any¬ 
more.  I  got  more  money  than  a 
hundred  Bill’s.  My  wife  now 
doesn’t  look  up.  She  looks  down. 
“Remember  how  we  struggled  to¬ 
gether,”  she  asks.  “When  we  slept 
in  the  living  room  so  the  kids  could 
have  a  room  for  themselves.  When 
you’d  come  home  tired,  bored  to 
death?  When  you  would  have 
snoozed  like  Eddie  but  you  were 
afraid?” 

But  I  won’t  be  won  over.  I  re¬ 
member  only  too  well.  I  now  live 
in  the  Savoy  Towers.  I  have  Kittie. 
She’s  a  singer,  the  topliner  on  The 
Jazz  Rag,  the  show  following  mine 
on  the  Green  Network.  She  came 
over  from  the  Gold  when  I  hit  it 
big.  She’s  as  slim,  as  curvy  as  they 
make  ’em.  She  never  gets  out  of 
her  shimmering  evening  clothes. 
She’s  a  blonde  with  the  look  of 
endless  night  in  her  young  eyes. 
And  can  she  purr.  Oh,  the  sound 
of  it! 

My  wife  comes  up  to  my  Savoy 
duplex  to  haunt  me.  Wearing  her 
same  apron,  her  eyes  worn  with 
tears,  she  holds  the  two  kids  by 
the  hand,  as  if  the  picture  of  her, 
Alice  and  David,  should  bring  me 
to  my  senses.  I  told  the  hotel  man¬ 
ager  a  hundred  times  that  T didn’t 
want  to  see  them.  But  she  gejs  up. 
I  don’t  know  how.  I  boughj<=idl  sorts 
of  locks.  But .  .  .  enougpof  her. 

In  my  new  apartmen^  there  isn’t 
a  blank  piece  of  paper.  I  don’t 
allow  a  number  to  be  written.  I 
don’t  add.  I  don’t  subtract.  Col- 
umn&a-of  figures  are  of  the  dead 
past.  Stricken  out  of  my  vocabulary 
are  “grosses,”  “profits,”  “losses,” 
“markets,”  “outlets,”  “sales  re¬ 
ports,”  “invoices” — all  words  deal¬ 
ing  with  bookkeeping.  I  don’t  wear 
belts.  I  have  suspenders,  made  of 
material  flown  in  from  India.  Let 
my  boss  Potter  and  Avanhoe  go 
down  the  drain  if  I  start  a  new 
trend. 

What  a  ball  I  was  having  when 
my  biggest  night  came.  I  had  re- 
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These  “black  listeners”  evading 
payment  on  the  unfounded  theory 
that  they  cannot  receive  Austrian 
stations  and  dial  West  Germany, 
were  warned  in  a  nationwide  cam¬ 
paign  that  confiscation  is  the  least 
they  can  expect.  “The  law  taxes 
the  possession  of  a  tv  set  and  not 
its  use,”  it  is  pointed  out. 

Gerhard  Freund,  chief  of  the 
Austrian  system,  which  is  state- 
owned  and  operated,  deserves 
much  credit  for  the  recent  achieve¬ 
ments.  As  merely  15%  of  the 
total  costs  of  -  the  upkeep  are 
covered  by  the  tax,  his  outfit  re¬ 
ceived  a  $2,000,000  credit  by  local 
banks. 

Two  new  studios  within  the  city 
limits  of  the  Austrian  capital  are 
under  construction,  one  at  Schoen- 
brunn  and  one  in  the  Stadt  Thea¬ 
tre. 


hearsed  with  shadows  all  week  pre¬ 
paring  for  that  night.  By  this  time, 

I  didn’t  have  to  run  to  the  library 
and  memorize  contours  of  people, 
places  and  things.  I  had  more 
books  than  the  library  in  my  own 
duplex  apartment.  They  were 
stacked  from  floor  to  ceiling  and 
I  was  prepared  to  rent  the  entire 
floor  to  make  room  for  more  books. 

My  scouts  across  the  country 
were  sending  in  reports,  of  books 
of  yore,  faded  pages  with  pictures 
on  them  which  might  be  used  for 
shadows.  There  was  talk  that  I  had 
begun  to  pale  on  the  public.  Those 
whispers  in  my  earphones,  which 
only  I  could  hear,  couldn’t  be 
trusted.  Not  that  I  used  them,  I 
had  amassed  a  fortune  without  lis-  j 
tening  to  the  whispered  hints.  All  j 
that  was  mine  was  gotten  without 
help. 

The  spotlight  dimmed,  the  usual  j 
hush  descended,  and  a  shadow  was  ] 
thrown  on  the  wall.  It  was  the  same 
shadow  which  I  couldn’t  detect  at 
the  beginning.  But  this  time,  it 
remained  fixed,  and  nothing  came 
over  as  a  substitute.  It  covered  the 
whole  wall.  There  were  lines  of  a 
huge,  inflated  man,  with  vacant 
holes  for  eyes,  with  what  looked 
like  a  watch  hanging  down  his 
nose. 

“Who  is  it?”  Jerry  asked. 

I  sweated.  I  knew  who  it  was.  I 
saw  enough  to  make  me  know.  But 
I  couldn’t  name. the  man.  For  the 
life  of  me,  I  couldn’t  get  his  name 
out.  Then  I  knew  they  were  set  to 
get  me.  Jerry  wa?  smiling  as  he 
was  doing  the^commercial,  as  if 
he  had  it  all  fixed.  All  my  winnings 
depended  on  my  answer. 

I’ll  take  my  time,  I  said  to  my¬ 
self.  I’m  not  lost  yet  I  went  over 
to  the  wall.  I  examined  the  shadow 
closely.  It  was  a  horrible  gray 
thing.  It  was  a  man,  but  without 
form,  without  distinctive  contours. 
And  again  I  saw  the  watch,  as 
clearly  as  if  it  was  ticking. 

I  heard  a  buzz  on  my  earphones. 
“You.  You,”  the  voice  whispered. 
It’s  you.” 

My  name!  I  couldn’t  remember 
my  name! 

I  shouted  “Me!”  “Me!”  a  hun¬ 
dred  times. 

But  they  wouldn’t  accept  “me” 
for  an  answer.  They  asked  me  for 
my  name.  They  asked  me  who’s 
“me,"  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

I  couldn’t  tell  them  and  I  lost 
a  fortune  in  the  nightmare. 


POSTSCRIPT  ’58:  GO  FOR  BROKE 

-  "‘"By  MURRAY  HOROWITZ ■  ■  ■■■  — — ^ 


’58  Was  the  Year 
TV  Revived  Art 
Of  Conversation 

—  By  Mitchell  Grayson  _ 

(Exec.  Producer,  WNTA-TV ) 

Television  has  been  accused  of 
many  things,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  that  it.  has  dulled— even  lulled 
— the  art  of  conversation  in  the 
home. 

The  “six-day  idiot  box,”  as  it  Is 
sometimes  called  by  people  who 
vehemently  object  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  abundance  of  television 
westerns  and  quiz  shows,  has  only 
one  day  of  glory.  Sunday.  On  the 
seventh  day,  the  video  demon  rises 
loftily  from  its  own  innocuous  re¬ 
petitiveness  and  comes  alive  with 
programs  of  deep  interest.  If  any 
station  tried  to  alter  this  six-to-one 
ratio,  and  slotted  a  Sunday-type 
program  on  a  Tuesday  evening,  say 
at  10:30,  then  what ‘might  happen 
could  best  be  described  by  what 
has  already,  happened  at  WNTA. 

In  the  10  weeks,  since  David 
jSusskind’s  “Open  End”  went  on 
the  air,  it  has  been  hailed  by  critics 
and  viewers  alike  with  these  com* 
ments:  “Witty,  literate  aifd  intelli¬ 
gent”  .  ,  .  “Fascinating,  adult*  and 
stimulating”  ,.  .  .  “A  brilliant  in¬ 
stallment  of  television  .  .  .  there 
can  no  longer  be  the  slightest  ques¬ 
tion  that  this  presentation  is  the 
outstanding  development  of  the 
current  season.” 

Letters  pile  up  each  week  from 
people  who  say  they  have  never 
written  a  fan  letter  before  and  how 
grateful  they  are  for  this  program, 
that  after  seeing  the  show  once  or 
twice  they  become  loyal  and  dedi* 
cated  fans  who  spread  the  word 
around  to  their  friends.  And  they 
mean  it.  Exactly  how  much  they 
mean  it,  you’ll  learn  in  a  little 
while,  when  you  read  what  hap¬ 
pened  after  Susskind  devoted  a/full 
program  to  the  writers,  the  cast, 
the  director  and  producers  of  Budd 
Schulberg  and  Harvey  Breit’s  play 
“The  Disenchanted.” 

First,  however,  let's  get  to  the 
format  for  “Open  End.”  How  is  it 
done?  What’s  the  gimmick  that 
puts  it  across?  Simply  stated,  there 
is  no  gimmick.  A  subject  is  select¬ 
ed.  Theatre. -Acting  methods^  Tele¬ 
vision  Writers^  Movies.  Madison 
Ave.  and  television  commercials. 
White  Hodse  correspondents  who 
covered  the  last  three  administra* 
tions  in  Washington.  Upcoming 
subjects  are  “Education  Today” 
discussed  by  two  important  college 
presidents,  a  talk  with  Abba  Eban 
on  “World  Affairs,”  and  a  host  of 
other  interesting  topics.  1 

The  main  idea  of  the.  show  is  to 
gather  a  group  of  distinguished, 
personable  and  articulate  individ¬ 
uals  who  are  knowlegeable  and 
have  a  point  of  view  about  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  seat  them  ,  in  un¬ 
adorned  canvas-backed  camp 
chairs,  in  an  improvised  set  that 
gives  the  effect  of  being  backstage 
in  a  television  studio.  Start  the 
program  at  a  given  time  .and  allow 
it  to  run  without  a  time  limit,  just 
as  long  as  it  remains  interesting, 
alive  and  enlightening.  That’s  it. 

“Open  End”  does  not  seek  sen¬ 
sationalism  for  its  own  sake.  Nor 
does  it  go  after  anyone  in  the 
manner  of  an  inquisition.  It  is  a 
warmly  animated  discussion,  spiced 
:  with  humor.  Guests  are  selected 
who  can  speak  with  incisiveness, 
fervor  and  imagery.  Therein  lies 
the  program’s  main  delight.  And 
that’s  the  secret  of  its  magical  suc¬ 
cess. 

What  about  the  audience?  Well, 
the  night  Susskind’s  show  was  de¬ 
voted  to  “The  Disenchanted,”  all 
New  York  newspapers  were  on  f 
strike.  Theatres  were  suffering  be¬ 
cause  they  cdlild  not  advertise  in 
the  one  source  on  which  they  de¬ 
pend  for :  business.  When  Susskind 
wound  iip  the  show  that  night,  he 
appealed  to  the  audience  to  sup¬ 
port  the  show,  to  buy  tickets  the 
next  day  at  the  theatre.  The  grosses 
of  all  Broadway  shows  were  down, 
seriously  down.  -  Accountable  for 
no  other  reason  than  Susskind- 
WNTA’s  “Open  End,”  a  line  started 
forming  at  the  box  office  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  A  healthy,  wallop¬ 
ing  rise  in  the  week’s  take  was 
noted  by  .Variety.  Behind  the 
grilled  cage  in  the  theatre  lobby 
“The  Disenchanted”  became  en¬ 
chanted  again. 

The  answer?  The  answer  Is  good 
conversation,  as  always,  is  good 
television. 
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THE  PUBLIC  IS  OUR  BOSS 

— —  By  THOMAS  W.  MOORE.  - 

( ABC-TV  V.P.  in  Charge  of  Programming ) 

•“Progress  is  our  most  important- product.*?  This  motto  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co,  is  also  applicable  to  the  ABC  Television  Network.  • 

A  comparison  of  our  network’s  current  program  schedule  with  that 
of  five  short  years  ago- more  than  proves  the  point.  Barely  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  1953  With  but  one  or  two  first-rate  shows,  the  network' has 
jnade  dramatic  strides  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Admittedly,  our 
current  programming  is  not  the  ultimate,  nor,  perhaps,  can  it  ever  be, 
but.  in  the- years  to  come  we  will  never  cease  to  exert  our  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  it. 

r  '  Our  aim  is  simple:  to  provide  a  balance  of  all  types  of  shows  with 
appeal  for  as  many  groups  as  we  can  reach.' .  * 

The  growth  record  of  ABC  Television  has  come  about  because  of 
pur  implicit  faith  in  the  American  public,  each  of  whom  in  our  eyes  is 
a  critic.  At  the  moment,  the  most  popular  type  of  programming  in 
their  opinion  is  the  western.  '  ‘ 

Psychologists  have  written  reams  explaining  the  magnetic  pull  of 
the  sagebrush  dramas.  Why  explain  it?  The  line  of  appreciation  runs 
all  the  way  from  the  primitives  of  Tom  Mix  and  William  S.  Hart  t<3  the 
incisive  “High  Noon”  and  any  of  the  John  Ford  efforts.  Both  hero  and 
villian  endure  just  as  they  have  from  the  earliest  Greek  dramas. 

-  A  possible  misconception  of  the  saturation  of  westerns  arises  from 
the  10  top  Nielsen  ratings  which  include  at  least  six  westerns.  This 
simply  indicates  their  popularity.  There  ar.e  only  25‘  programs  with  a 
western  locale  on  the  air  out  of  125  nighttime  shows  on  the  networks. 

But  if  people  like  westerns  they  also  enjoy  music  —  rock-’n-roil, 
popular  or  classical,  comedy,  drama,'  sports,  etcetera.  And  this  is  what 
ABC  programming  stands  for  in  television.  Although  we  have  pro¬ 
grammed  a  number  of  westerns,  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  also 
scheduled  programs  of  all  other  types.  In  effect,  our  programming 
concept  is  based  on  the  sum  total  of  viewing  for  a  highly  complex  cul¬ 
ture  pattern  rather  than  a  restricted  point  of  view  that  prevails. 

Along  with  “Cheyenne,”  “Wyatt  Earp”  and  “Maverick,”  there  is 
“Walt  Disney  Presents,”  “The  Real  McCoys”  and  “Ozzie  and  Harriet.”  j 
The  “Voice  of  Firestone,”  admittedly  not  the  highest  rated  show  but 
a  popular  one,1*  nonetheless,  glows  with  good  music  as  it  has  for  the 
past  30  years.  And  there  is  also  Pat  Boone  of  the-  pleasing  populars, 
the  country  style  of  “Red”  Foley’s  “Jubilee  U.S.S,”  and  the  current 
rhythms  of  Dick  Clark’s  teenage  set.  Music  for  all  palates — you  take 
your  choice. 

-  ‘  Probably  the  greatest  single  contribution  that  ABC  has  made  to 
television  is  to  give  the  American  television  public  complete  freedom 

t  Of  choice  of  its  programs.  This  concept  took  firm  roots  when  in  the 
Fall  of  1956  ABC  programmed  “Maverick”  in  the  time  slot  opposite 
two  variety  shows. 

|  "  !  Connter-Programmmg  J 

The  results  were  so  successful  that  the  philosophy  or  counter-pro¬ 
gramming  took  strong  hold — and  it’s  here  to  stay.  This  concept  of 
counter-programming  affords  the  viewers  of  flexibility  of  program 
choice  so  that  there  are  not  three  westerns  or  three  comedies  sched¬ 
uled  at  the  same  time. 

ABC  is  constantly  experimenting  with  all  types  of  programs  and 
we  are  continually  trying  to  improve  current  programs -so  that  they 
attain  the  highest  public  acceptance,  consistent  with  the  highest  level 
of  quality. 

Since  it  is  never  possible  to  predict  exactly  what  kinds  of  programs 
we  will  need,  we  are  in  the  constant  process  of  attempting  to  develop 
shows  in  all  the  different  categories— music,  variety,  westerns,  action- 
adventure,  educational,  religious  and  mystery-comedy,  drama  and 
sports. 

We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  the  viewing  public  who  will  decide 
what  they  want  to  see  on  tv.  There  is  little  point  in  programming  a 
professor  of  mathematics  at  night  when  research  tells  us  that  viewers 
want  entertainment  during  those  hours. 

This  concept  has  resulted  in  ABC’s  having  a  well-balanced  program 
schedule.  That  this  system  is  probably  successful  is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  last  spring  during  peak  viewing  months  families  averaged 
more  than  six  hours  a  day  looking  at  tv  programs.  The  current  total 
of  43.5  million  homes  in  the  U.S.  is  an  alltime  high.  .  •  -  „ 


Irving  Berlin  Revisited 

—  By  ROGER  PRICE—— - 


For  quite  a  few  years  we’ve  been 
accepting  Irving  Berlin’s  musical 
statement  that  “There’s  No  Busi¬ 
ness  Like  Show  Business.”  Now 
this  may  have  been  true  way  back 
^  in  1952  when  show  business  was 
just  getting  started,  before .  the 
psychologists  and  the  researchers 
and  the  pollsters  decided  that  it 
Was  a  science  and  began  to  tell 
,  us  what  we  liked  and  what  we 
didn’t  like.  But  today,  it  is  no 
longer  accurate.  There  is  an¬ 
other  business  like  show  business, 
and  it  is  the  auto-parts  business. 

I  say  this  because  performers  in 
the  medium,  like  sparkplugs  or  con¬ 
necting  rods,  have  become  inter¬ 
changeable.  For  instance,  outside 
of  their  immediate  families,  who 
would  notice  if  James  Garner  and 
Robert  Culp  switched  parts?  Or 
if  Hugh  O’Brian  played  Matt  Dil¬ 
lon  and  James  Arness  became 
Wyatt  Earp?  And  I  can’t  believe! 
too  much  confusion  would  result  if 
Steve  Allen  took  over  the  “Today” 
show  and  Dave  Garroway  began 
hosting  (I  believe  that  is  the  proper 
word)  the  Garry  Moore  program, 
leaving  Garry  free  to  replace  John 
Daly  on  “What’s  My  Line?” 

An  even  simpler  matter  would 
be  the  reshuffling  of  George  De- 
Witt,  Jan  Murray  and/or  Bud  Coll- 
yer.  Or  of  Chet  Huntley,  Walter 
Cronkite  and  John  Daly  (notice 
how  quickly  I  found  another  spot 
for  Daly  after  unemploying  him  in 
'  the  last  paragraph).  It’s  also  rea¬ 
sonable,  I  think,  to  imagine  Dar¬ 
ren  McGavin  playing  “Peter 


Gunn”  and  Craig  Stevens  playing 
“Mike  Hammer”  without  arousing 
the  audience  to  protest,  and  I 
don’t  think  many  of  us  would  be 
disturbed  if  Raymond  Burr  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr.  showed  up 
starring  on  each  other’s  programs. 

The  field  of  popular  music  pre¬ 
sents  even  stronger  evidence  of  this 
wholesome  trend  toward  a  happy 
leveling  out  and  a  general  healthy 
conformity.  Can  you  doubt  that 
only  a  few  of  their  most  ardent 
fans  would  notice  if  Jimmy  Rod¬ 
gers,  Conway  Twitty  and  Ricky  Nel¬ 
son  released  records  under  each 
other’s  names? 

All  of  this  leads,  of  course,  to 
the  scientific  conclusion  that  we 
will  eventually  evolve  one  generic, 
supremely  admirable  show  business 
type.  This  type  will  be  a  person 
who  will  have  teeth,  preferably  in 
the  front,  and  who  will  be  able  to  J 
speak  English  in  such  a  way  that 
he  (or  she)  will  sound  as  far  as 
possible  like  most  of  the  people  j 
in  the  audience.  He  will  neither 
be  short  nor  tall  (this  eliminates 
Steve  and  Garry,  sorry  fellows)! 
and  will  in  general  look  like  most 
of  the  people  in  the  audience.  He 
will  also  dress  like  them  and  think 
like  them  and — come  to  think  of  it 
he  will  so  identifiable  as  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  anyone  else. 
With  one  exception. 

The  show  business  type  will  still 
have  to  bave  that  one  magic  thing 
that  ordinary  people  don’t  have — 
the  one  thing  that  will  distinguish 
him  from  the  squares. 

He  will  have  an  agent. 


WILLIAM  KEENE 


•  Management 

PAUL  WILKINS  OFFICE 

Hollywood 


TV,  Radio,  Film,  Tape 
To  Be  Explored  By 
U5.  Office  of  Educ. 

Washington. 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Lawrence  G.  Derthick  has  named 

12-member  Advisory  Committee 
to  help  Office  of  Education  in  re¬ 
searching  more  effective  use  of 
newer  educational  media  —  tv, 
radio,  films  and  tape. 

Panel  is  "first  to  be  named  for 
any  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
National  Defense  Education  Act 
passed  this  year:  It  will  be  charged 
with  approving  grants-in-aid  and 
contracts  made  under  provisions 
for  helping  out  educational  com¬ 
munications  media. 

The  program  has  $3,000,000  in 
spending  authority,  of  which  $1,- 
500,000  has  been  appropriated. 


The  Answer?  Satisfying 
The  Public’s  Appetite 

By  JOHN  L.  SINN 

( President ,  Zip  Television  Programs ) 


.  Business  in  the  past  12  months 
has  been  extraordinarily  good. 
New  advertisers,  heavier  pur¬ 
chases  by  companies  already  using 
film,  the  larger  number  of  operat¬ 
ing  stations,  the  increasing  air 
time  for  film— all  have  contributed 
to  making  1958  a  banner  year. 
Every  indication  is  that  this  trend 
will  go  right  on  through  1959. 

There  is  a  significance  to  this 
optimistic  report  that  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  our  own  personal  satisfaction 
and  pride.  The  continued  business 
health  of  the  tv  film  industry  is 
the  best  guarantee  we  can  give  of 
continued  quality  in  production. 

Tomorrow’s  hits  will  be  made  by 
those  who  have  proved  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  creative  skill  to¬ 
day. 

The  creation  of  top  caliber  film 
programming  is  a  -complex  and 
costly  job,  requiring  the  judgment 
and  know-how  of  highly  trained 
men.  The  producing  entities^that 
have  survived  tv’s  difficult .  first  j 
decade  are  those  who  have 


of  creative  people,  and  the  price 
of  skills  is  high. 

In  television’s  first  decade,  we 
have  seen  the  wait-and-see  atti¬ 
tude  of  many  talented  individuals 
turn  to  acceptance  of  our  demand¬ 
ing  new  medium  and  its  challenge. 
Today,  we  find  many  important 
directors,  producers  and  writers 
choosing  this  field  as  their  princi¬ 
pal  area  of  endeavor. 


Gotta  Develop  Talent 


In  tv’s  early  years,  we  relied  on 
those  talents  that  were  developed 
and  sharpened  in  other  entertain¬ 
ment  media.  We  at  Ziv  feel  strong¬ 
ly  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  develop  our  our  great  names 
among  actors,  producers,  directors 
and  writers  as  well  as  attract  es¬ 
tablished  ’eaders  from  theatre  and 
movies.  It  was  a  sign  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  maturity  of  tv  film  that  a 
man  with  the  following  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  an  Academy  Award  win¬ 
ner  like  Broderick  Crawford  would 
enter  the  medium.  Now  it’s  our 
responsibility  to  discover  and  de- 


quirecl  the  resources-human  asjyelop  the  new  Broderick  Craw- 
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well  as  financial — to  develop  ex¬ 
tensive,  well-managed  organiza¬ 
tion. 

•  The  shoestring  operations  have 
faded  from  the  scene. 

Now,  this  does  not  mean  that 
new  creative  talent  has  been 
frozen  out  of  the  scene.  Indeed, 
just  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
emergence  of  what  we  may  call 
the  tv  majors  has  provided  new 
channels  for  the  talents  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  directors,  writers,  actors. 
Although  great  paintings  have 
come  from  barren  garrets  in  the 
history  of  art,  film  making  is  of 
necessity  a  process  that  involves 
the  skills  of  many  different  kinds 


it 


E.S.P.,  ANYONE? 
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[Or,  “My  Typewriter  Isn’t  Electric,  But  I  Have 
An  Uneasy  Feeling  That  It’s  Plugged  In”] 

By  SHERWOOD  SCHWARTZ 


Hollywood. 

The  facts  I  am  about  to  reveal 
are  true.  Absolutely  true.  I  don’t 
mean  eolumn-for-VARiETY-true.  I 
mean  true  true.  And  I’ll  swear  to 
it  on  a  stack  of  Perry  Masons. 

CASE  NUMBER  ONE:  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  my  desk  at  home  one  day 
writing  a  script,  when  I  paused  at 
one  point  to  think,  (Sometimes  .1 
dp  that  three  or  four  times  during 
a  script.  I  find  it  helpful.)  At  any 
rate,  the  story  I  was  writing  con¬ 
cerned  a  dog  and  the  problems  it 
created  for  a  family  with  the  “An¬ 
imal  Regulation  Department.” 

In  the  scene  I  was  typing,  an 
inspector  had  just  arrived  at  this 
home  on  a  routine  investigation. 
The  very  last  line  I  had  typed  was 
dialog  and  it  read:  INSPECTOR: 
“Pardon  me,  but  do  you  have  a 
license  for  that  dog?” 

As  I  paused  to  ponder  the  next 
line,  the  doorbell  rang.  I  opened 
the  door,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
a  man  in  a  gray  uniform  It’s  been 
some  time  since  the  Civil  War,  so 
I  realized  he  must  be  connected 
with  some  official  agency  like  the 
Department  of  Water  &  Power, 
or  the  Department  of  Parks,  or  the 
— opps,  there  it  wras,  written  on  his 
uniform,  “The  Department  of  An¬ 
imal  Regulation.”  As  I  stared  in 
surprise,  struck  by  the  remarkable 
coincidence,  th*e  Inspector  spoke 
and  he  said:  “Pardon  me,  but  do 
you  have  a  license  for  that  dog?” 

'  Word  for  word!  I  was  so  dumb¬ 
founded  I  couldn’t  answer  him.  I 
took  him  by  the  hand,  steered  him 
to  my  typewriter  and  showed  him 
the  last  line  on  the  page.  He 
looked  at  me  most  curiously  for  a 
moment,  then  he  turned  and  fled. 

Neither  I  nor  my  dog  has  ever 
seen  him  again  since. 

CASE  NUMBER  TWO:  Most 
writers  have  certain  rules  and 
regulations  which  they  impose 
upon  themselves — sort  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  censorship.  One  writer  I 
know  refuses  to  mention  liquor  in 
any  shape  or  form.  For  years  he 
had  drinking  problems,  and  liquor 
caused  him  so  much  trouble  and 
misery  that  he  will  not  refer  to 


[  it  now  under  any  conditions.  An¬ 
other  writer  I  know  refuses  to 
mention  the  word  mother-in-law, 
for  exactly  the  same  reason. 

Other  writers  have  similar 
words,  phrases,  or  topics  that  are 
verboten,  including  a  friend  of 
mine  who  still  feels  so  strongly 
about  Germany  and  World  War  II 
that  with  him  the  word  verboten 


fords — to  find  and  foster  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  such  star  material  as  Jan 
Merlin  of  our  own  “Rough  Riders” 
program,  Pat  Conway  of  “Tomb¬ 
stone  Territory”  or  Gene  Barry  of 
our  “Bat  Masterson”  series. 

Tv  filming  has  become  a  major 
attraction  for  talent  because  we 
have  made  it  worthwhile,  finan¬ 
cially  and  creatively.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  prime  function  of  the 
producer  to  keep  a  resolute  guard 
on  all  elements  of  cost.  But  any 
sum  spent,  whether  it  be  on  talent, 
scripts  or  production  backing,  is 
well  spent  if  it  shows  up  on  the  tv 
screen  as  a  tangible  value. 

As  our  knowhow  grows,  as  our 
creative  people  become  more 
skilled,  more  versatile,  we  at  Ziv 
Television  are  confident  that  we 
can  put  more  value  into  a  show 
without  stratospheric  increases  in 
cost. 

Another  lesson  taught  us  by  our 
long  experience  in  the  field  is 
this:  Despite  the  pleas  of  after- 
luncheon  speakers,  there  are  no 
shocking  revolutions  in  tv  pro¬ 
gram  theory  peeping  over  the  hori¬ 
zon.  We  have  had  10  years  in 
which  to  analyze  and  study  what 
makes  a  tv  show  good,  what  makes 
it  appealing  to  the  public. 

Over  and  over  again,  the  viewers 
have  voted  for  certain  kinds  of  tv 
fare.  These  we  shall  endeavor  to 
.  provide.  The  stirring  adventure 
series,  whether  it' be  played  against 
the  western  sage  or  the  undersea 
coral,  is  the  kind  of  story  telling 
with  which  the  public  has  not  and 


is  verboten. 

But  getting  to  my  own  personal  j  will  not  grow  satiated.  TV  film 
taboo,  I  carefully  avoid  comedy  i  um; 


references  to  injuries  or  illnesses. 
Jokes  about  broken  legs  or  double 
pneumonia  are  in  questionable 
taste,  I  feel,  regardless  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  developed  in  the  script. 

However,  one  day  I  thought  of 
a  very  funny  joke  about  appendici¬ 
tis.  The  joke  was  about  a  tree 
surgeon,  so  it  was  quite  innocent 
and  inoffensive,  yet  the  use  of  the 
word  “appendicitis”  bothered  me. 
I  wrestled  with  this  problem  for 
awhile,  and  finally  decided  to  over¬ 
rule  my  rule.  I  typed  that  joke 
about  ,  appendicitis  into  the  script. 

Less  than  24  hours  later  I  was  in 
the  hospital  having  my  appendix 
removed! 

CASE  NUMBER  THREE:  I  wrote 
a  script  that  was  based  upon  the 
following  situation:  A  boy  borrows 
his  father’s  beautiful  new  wrist- 
watch  and  wears  it  to  school  to  im¬ 
press  his  school  chums.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  loses  the  watch  and  has 
to  confess  to  his  father. 

I  finished  the  script,  drove  down 
to  the  studio,  gave  it  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  returned  home.  When 
I  arrived,  one  of  my  sons  was 
waiting  to  see  me.  As  soon  as  I 
entered  the  house,  he  said,  “Dad, 
there’s  something  I  should  tell 
you.” 

It  had  happened  again! 

“Don’t  say  another  word,  son!,” 
I  exclaimed.  “I- know  the  whole 
story!  You  wore  my  new  wrist- 
watch  to  school  and  you  lost  it!” 

My  son  stared  at  me  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  I  could  see  that  he  was 
absolutely  amazed.  Finally  he 
spoke.  And  he  said,  “Are  you  nuts 
or  somethin’?  I  just  wanted  to 
tell  you  that  you  forgot  to  give 
me  my  allowance  this  week.” 


entertainment  in  the  broad¬ 
est  sense  is  as  old  as  humanity. 

The  solid  adventure  impact  series 
in  which  the  viewer  quickly  be¬ 
comes  emotionally  involved  and 
with  which  he  can  quickly  but 
surely  establish  a  feeling  of  iden¬ 
tity  with  the  protagonist,  against 
sharp  and  building  suspense  over 
the  eventual  outcome — this  has 
been  tv’s  forte.  And,  we  submit, 
it  will  continue  to  be  the  medium’s 
strength.  This  is  what  we  do  well. 

This  does  not  mean  we  will 
blindy  follow  formulas.  It  does 
mean  that  given  the  clear  ex¬ 
pression  of  audience  interests,, we 
will  search  for  new'  and  unique 
ways  to  satisfy  this  appetite. 


RCA  Camera  Shots 
From  Outer  Space 

Washington. 

A  television  camera  able  to  send 
pictures  back  from  a  space  ship  in 
the  wild  blue  yonder  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  three  experts  representing 
the  Radio  Corp.  of  America’s  Astro 
Electronic  Products  Division  in 
Princeton,  N,  J.,  reported  to  the 
American  Association  for  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  here. 

But,  they  said,  the  first  live  tv 
from  outer  space,  while  “high  qual¬ 
ity”  in  substance,  is  apt  to  be  as 
jerky  as  oldtime  motion  pictures. 
This  is  due  to  fact  that  transmis¬ 
sion  can  be  accomplished  at  only 
l/30th  the  speed  of  earthbound  tv 
signals. 
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Telefilm’s  Production  Bill 
For  ’59  At  $105,000,000  In 
Banner  Year  For  Giant  Biz 


- By  DAVE 

Hollywood. 

Hollywood’s  mushrooming  vid- 
filmeries  will  turn  out  a  record- 
shattering  $105,000,000  in  vidpix 
in  1959,  to  give  the  industry  its 
best  year  in  its  history.  A  survey 
of  the  telefilm  companies  here 
discloses  that  altogether  they  will 
top  by  $5,000,000  last  year’s  record 
$100,000,000  production  figure. 

As  live  television  has  shrunk  in 
importance,  telefilms  have  grown, 
and  the  one-time  “baby”  has  be¬ 
come  a  full-grown  industry  of  king- 
sized  proportions.  While  1959  will 
see  a  dip  in  the  number  of  spon¬ 
sored  series — 61,  as  compared  to 
70  in  1958 — the  production  total 
is  still  up  because  more  hour-long 
series  which  entail  more  produc¬ 
tion  coin  are  being  lensed. 

As  to  syndicated  series,  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  will  be  status  quo, 
with  19  to  be  shot,  same  figure  as 
in  1958.  There  is  a  slight  drop¬ 
off  in  series  without  any  sponsors 
being  blueprinted,  14  as  compared 
to  16  last  season.  However,  the 
gambling  element  isn’t  as  high  as 
might  be  suspected,  since  a  num¬ 
ber  of  series  scheduled  with  no 
sponsor  will  definitely  go  syndica¬ 
tion-wise  if  no  bankroller  can  be 
found  for  a  network  showcasing. 

In  the  past  year  just  about  a 
dozen  one-series  telefilmeries  fold¬ 
ed,  as  their  series  got  the  ax, 
but  almost  the  same  number  of 
new  ones  came  into  existence  with 
new  series,  so  there  wasn’t  much 
change  in  the  overall  situat;on. 
However,  the  trend  toward  big¬ 
ness  continues,  with  half-a-dozen 
companies  locking  up  half  the  pro¬ 
duction  here. 


KAUFMAN- - — - ■ 

fihners  will  swallow  up  perhaps  as 
many  as  half  of  the  major  film 
studios  in  Hollywood.  A  few  years 
ago  such  a  prediction  would  have 
aroused  scorn  and  disbelief  in  this 
town,  but  no  longer.  For  MCA’s 
acquisition  of  UI  and  Desilu's 
takeover  of  the  RKO  studios  were 
facts,  not  fiction,  and  all  too  in¬ 
dicative  of  tv’s  place  in  the  future 
pattern  of  Hollywood. 


The-  Biff  Ones 


Leaders  in  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion  are  Columbia’s  subsM,  Screen 
Gems:  Desilu;  Ziv  TV;  Wt  Dis¬ 
ney;  Revue,  the  MCA  subsid:  Hal 
Roach  Jr.  and  Jack  Wether.  It’s 
a  more  even  pattern  amor"  the 
biggies  than  last  year,  when  Revue 
first  dominated  the  picture,  with 
Desilu  later  overtaking  it.  While 
Desilu  tops  the  field  in  overall 
production  with  about  15  s°nes, 
it  actually  owns  parts  or  all  of 
orilv  six  of  these  shows. 

Whereas  the  indies  dominated 
the  top  ranks  last  ve~-  Dimey 
and  Columbia’s  Screen  Gems  have 
steadily  advanced  to  ioin  them 
among  the  vidleaders  todaw  Other¬ 
wise,  however,  the  maiors  still 
haven’t  made  an^  shall!  e  dent 
In  the  overall  picture. 

Pilot  vidpix  are  not  included  in 
the  production  breakdown,  since 
these  are  always  sDecu!«Mve.  and 
there  isn’t  any  of  knowing 
which  of  the  over-100  ^Tots  being 
shot  and  to  be  made,  will  he  picked 
by  Madison  Ave.  come  the  spring 
buying  season.  Last  spring  some¬ 
thing  like  40  vidserms  ax. 

and  expectations  are  that  the  figure 
will  be  about  the  same  next  soring. 
Only  reason  this  doesn’t  create 
chaos  In  the  production  ?;tuat;on 
— even  if  it  does  give  the  orcP 
ducers  ulcers — is  that  invar  iahlv  a 
vidfilm  series  which  is  toscod  out 
by  a  bankroller  is  replaced  by .  a 
new  telefilm  show. 


Breakdowns 


*58  Year  of  Mediocrity 


Trad  esters  were  frank  to  admit 
that  1958  was  a  yster  without  any 
particular  spark  or  excitement  for 
any  of  the  new  videntries.  There 
may  have  been  an  occasional  vid¬ 
film  show  which  caused  talk  and 
Interest,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  a 
year  in  which  mediocrity  prevailed, 
with  most  producers  and  sponsors 
following  the  format  trail.  So  it 
was  a  big  year  for  the  oaters,  for 
private  eyes,  etc.,  but  not  for 
quality.  Argument  given  to  this 
by  some  producers  was  “look  at 
the  ratings,  the  westerns  predom¬ 
inate.”  Logical  answer  to  this  was 
that  there  really  wasn’t  much  else 
for  the  viewers  to  look  at. 

•  Near  the  end  of  the  year  MCA 
bought  Universal-International  stu¬ 
dios,  and  there  was  no  question 
but  what  this  would  be  the  future 
home  of  the  -agency’s  vidpix  sub¬ 
sid,  Revue  Productions,  currently 
quartered  at  Republic.  The  year 
before  Deslki  had  bought  the  RKO 
Gower  and  Pathe  studios,  and  it 
appeared  that  eventually  the  vid- 


Following  is  a  breakdown  of 
companies  with  definite  production 
plans  for  1959: 

Andrews  -  Spears  -  Wolper  Prod.: 
30  “Divorce  Hearing,”  39  “Juvenile 
Hearing,”  30  “Ex-Convict,”  all 
syndicated. 

Brennan-Westgate  Prod.:  20  “The 
Real  McCoys.”  (ABC).  Sponsored. 

California  National:  38  “Rudit- 
sky.”  Syndicated. 

CBS-TV:  39  “The  Lineup”  31 
“December  Bride.”  (CBS).  Both 
sponsored. 

CBS-Paisano:  16  “Perry  Mason.” 
(CBS).  Sponsored. 

Cypress  Prod.:  39  “The  Dennis 
O’Keefe  Show.”  No  sponsor. 

Jack  Denove  Prod.:  52  “The 
Christophers.”  Spot-booked. 

Walt  Disney  Prod.:  39  “Zorro,” 
26  “Walt  Disney  Presents,”  130 
“Mickey  Mouse  Club,”  all  ABC-TV, 
all  sponsored. 

Desilu  Prod.:  20  “Westinghouse 
Desilu  Playhouse,”  four  “Lucille 
Ball-Desi  Arnaz  Show.”  13  “Ann 
Southern  Show,”  4  “The  Texans,” 
all  CBS,  all  sponsored;  (“Texans” 
is  a  co-production  with  Rorvic  Pro¬ 
ductions).  39  “This  Is  Alice,”  39 
“U.S.  Marshal,  T3  “Whirlybirds,” 
all  syndicated.  . 

Louis  Edelman  Enterprises:  13 
“Love  and  Marriage.”  For  NBC, 
but  no  sponsor  set. 

Family  Films:  26  “This  Is  the 
Life,”  13  “This  Is  the  Answer,” 
both  spot-booked. 

Don  Fedderson  Prod.:  39  “The 
Millionaire.”  (CBS).  Sponsored. 

Filmaster  Prod.:  39  “Gunsmoke.” 
39  “Have  Gun — Will  Travel,”  both 
CBS,  both  sponsored. 

Filmeraft  Prod.:  24  “You  Bet 
Your  Life.”  (NBC).  Sponsored. 

Four  Star  Prod.:  14  “Wanted — 
Dead  or  Alive,”  19  “Trackdown,” 
12  “Dick  Powell’s  Zane  Grey  Thea¬ 
tre,”  26  “Richard  Diamond,  Private 
Detective,”  all  CBS,  all  sponsored; 
19  “The  Rifleman.”  (ABC).  Spon¬ 
sored;  23  “Black  Saddle.”  (NBC), 
Sponsored. 

Gomalco  Prod.:  20  “Leave  It  to 
Beaver.”  (ABC).  Sponsored. 

Goodson-Todman:  39  “Phillip 
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Marlowe,”  for  NBC,  no  sponsor 
yet;  26  untitled  anthology  series, 
sponsored,  no  net  set;  “Joan  Craw¬ 
ford  Presents”  (tentative  title),  no 
sponsor;  13  “Jefferson  .Drum.” 
(NBC).  Sponsored.  N 

Gross-Krasne:  39  “Fate.”  No 
sponsor. 

John  Guedel  Prod.:  20  “People 
Are  Funny.”  (NBC).  Sponsored. 

Russell  Hayden  Prod.:  26  ^‘26 
Men.”  Syndicated. 

Jody-Pam  Prod.:  16  “Colonel 
Flack.”  Syndicated. 

Mark  VII  Ltd.:  21  “The  D.A.’s 
Man.”  (NBC).  Sponsored. 

Marterto  Enterprises:  39  “The 
Danny  Thomas  Show.”  (CBS). 
Sponsored. 

McCadden  Prod.:  12  “Flight.” 
Syndicated;  27  “Bob  Cummings 
Show,”  23  “George  Burns  Show,” 
both  NBC,  both  sponsored. 

McGowan  Prod.:  20  “Death  Val¬ 
ley  Days,”  26  “Sky  King,”  both 
spot-booked. 

Metro  TV:  19  "The  Thin  Man.” 
(NBC).  Sponsored. 

NTA:  39  “High  Noon,”  20  “The 
Third  Man.”  No  sponsors. 

One  Step  Beyond  Prod.:  20  “Al¬ 
coa  Presents.”  (ABC).  Sponsored. 

Overland  Prod.:  15  “Tales  of 
Wells  Fargo.”  (NBC).  Sponsored. 

Pegasus  Prod.:  4  “Steve  Can¬ 
non.”  (NBC).  Sponsored. 

'  Revue  Prod.:  21  “Lux  Play¬ 
house,”  19  “Alfred  Hitchcock  Pre¬ 
sents,”  14  “GE  Theatre,”  8  “Bache¬ 
lor  Father,”  all  CBS,  all  sponsored; 
16  “Wagon  Train,”  17  “M  Squad,” 
9  “Cimarron  City,”  20  “Buckskin,” 
all  NBC,  all  sponsored;  39  “Crisis,” 
sponsored,  no  net  set;  13  “State 
Trooper,”  26  “Mickey  Spillane,” 
both  syndicated. 

Hal  Rdach  studios:  39  “The  Veil,” 
(Continued  on  page  174) 


It  Just  Takes  Fortitude 
$9,000,000 In  Credit 

By  HERB  GOLDEN 

( President ,  United  Artists  Television,  Inc.) 


It  would  be  a  lot  easier  to  write 
this  piece  a  year  from.  now.  By 
that  time  we’ll  know  whether  to 
agree  with  the  people  who  are 
whispering  behind  our  backs  and/ 
or  telling  us  to  our  faces  that  we’re 
“nuts,”  or  whether  we  can  say, 
“Who’s  nuts  now?” 

The  principal  cause  of  the  lifted 
brows  and  the  dubious  glances  our 
way  result  from  what  seems  to 
us  a  100%  businesslike  and  per¬ 
fectly  logical  decision — to  film  a 
variety  of  television  series  without 
pilots,  planning  from  start  for  39 
pictures  to  each  series.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  we’re  going  to  bat  for 
our  first  time  in  the  telefilm  league 
with  five  series.  Again,  we  think, 
with  some  mighty  good  logic  be¬ 
hind  the  decision. 

And  there  are  some  other  old 
hands  in  this  tv  business  who  think 
we  should  be  consulting  with  psy¬ 
chiatrists  rather  than  producers  for 
still  another  reason.  That’s  the 
generous  percentage  arrangements 
we’ve  made  with  the  Independent 
producers  whose  output  we  are 
financing  and  will  distribute.  In 
addition,  we’re  giving  them  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  of  creative  freedom 
once  format,  cast  and  budgets  have 
been  agreed  upon. 


The  *UA  Plot* 


The  decision  will  be  In  by  the 
end  of  1959.  In  the  meantime,  I’d 
like  to  give  a  little  of  our  reason¬ 
ing.  And  if  some  of  you  are  won¬ 
dering  why  I  am  willing  to  give 
away  so  freely  the  results  of  con¬ 
siderable  thought  and  study — a  sort 
of  trade  secret — I  can  only  say  that 
I  don’t  consider  it  a  secret  at  all. 
Anyone’s  free  to  lift  our  plot  pro¬ 
vided  he  has  handy  the  fortitude 
and  about  $9,000,000  in  credit. 

First  let  me  talk  a  little  about 
United  Artists  itself.  Gross  income 
back  in  1951,  when  the  Arthur 
Krim-Bob  Benjamin  team  picked 
the  company  off  the  floor,  was  $19,- 
000,000.  In  the  year  just  closed, 
it  was  something  over  $80,000,000. 

Since,  during  that  period,  all  the 
lines  on  all  the  graphs  for  the  film 
industry  as  a  whole  were  head¬ 
ing  pretty  steadily  south,  UA’s 
phenomenal  growth  was  obviously 
not  quite  accidental.  There’s  no 
gainsaying  that,  like  in  ail  show 
biz,  there  wasn’t  an  occasional 
stroke  of  luck  involved,  but  it 
mostly  resulted  from  some  solid 
policies. 

One  of  these  was  never  to  say 
— or  even  think — “We  can’t  do 
that  because  it’s  not’  done  that 


way  In  the  industry.”  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  with  the  way  the  film  in¬ 
dustry  was  going,  the  idea  that 
it  had  “never  been  done  that  way*’ 
seemed  like  as  good  a  reason  as 
any  for  trying  it. 

And  so,  without  regard — but  with 
a  knowledge  of— what  the  tv  film  W 
industry  has  and  has  not  tried  be-  ^ 
fore,  we’re  attempting  to  apply  to 
tv  some  of  the  same  formulas  that 
have  been  so  successful  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  end  of  our  business.  ■;_) 

We  know  that  giving  a  producer 
creative  latitude  cannot  be  bad  — 
if  you  have  the  right  producer. 
And  we  likewise  know  that  what 
seems  like  a  generous  gesture  in 
giving  him  primary  ownership  of 
the  series  he  creates  can  only  re¬ 
sult  in  better  product  at  less  cost 
The  producer  is  obviously  inspired 
to  get  the  mostest  on  the  screen 
for  the  leastest. 

It’s  the  same  two  items — quality 
and  cost — that,  by  coincidence  or 
not,  explain  our  decision  to  go 
right  into  the  making  of  39  films, 
rather  than  pilots.  By.  committing  - 
for  39  from  the  start,  we  were 
able  to  get  stars  and  scripts  and 
production  facilities  that  just 
aren’t  available  to  them  either. 
Thus,  while  We  have  no  intent  to 
be  a  bargain  house,  we  can  give 
sponsors  in  these  days  of  tighten-, 
ing  ad  budgets  more  on  the  screen 
at  less  cost. 

As  for  the  logic  behind  our  start¬ 
ing  our  first  year  in  television 
with  five  complete  series,  we  have  L 
long  since  learned  in  the  feature  ^ 
business  that  the  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  a  large  and  potent  sales  or¬ 
ganization  takes  volume  of  gross. 
And  since  we  fully  intend  to  have 
•a  large  and  potent  sales  organiz¬ 
ation  in  both  the  national  and  syn¬ 
dication  fields,  we  are  planning 
the  volume  to  support  it.  It’s  as 
simple  as  that. 

(It  occurs  to  me  that  I’ve  talked 
of  everything  but  titles  and  stars 
of  the  five  series— an  oversight  that 
I’m  sure  would  not  be  easily  for¬ 
given  by  the  man  who  heads 
the  above-mentioned  organization, 
Bruce  Eells,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  UA-TV.  So,  if  nothing 
more  than  to  soothe  him,  here 
they  are:  “The  Troubleshooters” 
with  Keenan  Wynn  and  Bob  Ma¬ 
thias;  “Hudson’s  Bay”  with  Barry 
Nelson;  “The  Dennis  O’Keefe 
Show”;  “Tales  of  the  Vikings”; 
based  on  the  same  subject  matter 
as  UA’s  current  feature  film  hit 
‘The  Vikings”;  and  “International 
Airport”  starring  Lee  Bowman.) 


Tape  Sounds  Taps’  For  Live  TV 
—It  Was  Good  While  It  Lasted 


Hollywood.  I 

The  liveliest  of  the  arts,  which 
100  millon  Americans  will,  without 
pause,  strike  a  note  for  television, 
hasn’t  much  life  at  all.  It’s  breath¬ 
ing,  and  hard,  but  the  gasps  are 
those  of  the  condemned.  What’s 
standing  on  its  windpipe  is  the 
scoundred  that  has  raised  havoc 
with  everything  it  touched — auto¬ 
mation. 

in  the  case  now  before  the 
readers  of  this  stand  of  type,  the 
variables  of  the  discussed — lively 
ad  automation — there  must  be 
reckoned  the  'indigenous  factors. 
Locale  and  the  progression  of 
electronics  form  the  soil  that  nur¬ 
ture  the  stems,  the  stemming  from 
live  to  tape,  the  takeoff  pad  for 
an  overwhelming  **  dominance  of 
network  shows,  far  from  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  towers. 

In  the  parlance  of  the  trade,  the 
line  of  distinction  is  invisible 
though  heavily  drawn.  On  the 
one  side  videotape;  live  on  the 
other  facing.  It’s  from  “liveliest” 
we  get  “live”  and  that  can  mean 
only  “in  the  flesh.”  A  way  of  life 
has  become  mechanized.  In  an 
era  of  push  button  controls  the 
man'  at  the  lathe  is  less  important 
than  the  lathe.  So  it  has  come  to 
television.  The  .  man  is  wrapped 
around  a  spool  and  what  the  view-. 


By  JACK  HELLMAN 

er  sees  oh  his  home  set  is  a  proc¬ 
essed  image  and  not  the  actual 
image  at  all. 

It’s  purely  a  matter  of  economics 
and  largesse  that  has  tapped  the 
life  stream  of  the  greatest  enter¬ 
tainment  form  in  our  time.  The 
actors  like  it  because  of  the  resid¬ 
ual  payments.  To  the  producer  it 
strikes  the  balance  of  fiscal  emolu¬ 
ment.  A  live  show,  once  per¬ 
formed,  goes  down  the  drain  with 
its  investment  in  six  figures. 
Filmed  or  tape<L  the  world  market 
can  turn  any  .  domestic  deficit  into 
a  whopping  profit.  Yet,  there  can 
be  an  amalgam  of  the  two  tech¬ 
niques.  The  live  show  can  be 
taped  and  peddled  abroad. 

Long  contended  that  live  holds 
certain  advantages  over  the  mech¬ 
anize  form,  this  argument  is  becom¬ 
ing  thin  and  watery.  Say  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  live  broadcasting,  “what 
of  immediacy  and  spontaneity?” 
But  there’s  not  enough  substance 
to  sustain  it.  It  has  been  tried  and 
proven,  that  the  dial  spinner  can’t 
distinguish  between  live  and  film 
or  tape.  Nor  does  he  give  a  hoot 
Certain  forms,  naturally,  will 
never  capitulate  to  the  mechanics 
of  reproduction.  Sports  events, 
news  specials  of  immediate  inter¬ 
est  and  conversation  pieces,  of, 
perforce,  topical  nature  must,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  time  element,  remain 


in  its  natural  state.  Bob  Hope, 
among  others,  has  proved  this  by 
taping  most  of  the  show  in  ad¬ 
vance  but  keeping  alive  his  mono- 
log,  treating,  as  it  does,  events  of 
immediacy  that  lend  themselves  to 
his  own  unique  treatment  of  satire. 

The  statistics  are  cruel  and  posi¬ 
tive,  almost  reducing  live  tv  to  a 
skeleton  of  its  former  robust  self. 
Little  comes  out  of  Hollywood 
with  sinew  and  hone.  We  still  have 
“Playhouse  90,”  Dinah  Shore, 
Eddie  Fisher  and  George  Gobel  in 
their  natural  state  but  the  public 
acceptance  as  reflected  by  the  rat¬ 
ings  merely  proves  the  point  that 
the  looker  will  take  Ids  entertain¬ 
ment  in  any  form  as  long  as  it 
entertains  him.  From  the  east 
comes  Steve  Allen,  Ed  Sullivan 
and  Perry  Como  (on  tape,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the.  Coast  delay)  to  help 
hold  the  line  for  live  tv  but  it’s 
not  all  pure.  The  show  produc¬ 
tion  numbers  are  generally  pre¬ 
recorded. 

Many  forms  of  show  business 
have  made  comebacks  hut  live 
television  is  doomed  forever.  Am- 
pex  and  Minnesota  Mining  just 
about  sealed  its  fate  and  from 
other  labs  are  -coming  technologi¬ 
cal  advances  that  will  finish  the 
job.  Its  career  was  short  but  what 
a  giant  it  was;  a  decade  that  revo- 
lutionzed  show  business. 


WCKB,  Radio  Moscow 
Exchange  "Mailbags’ 

On  Teenager  Music 

Greensboro,  N.C. 

WCKB  Is  prepared  to  further 
international  goodwill  between  the 
U.S.  and  Russia,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  Russian  listeners  a 
chance  to  find  out  just  what  Ameri¬ 
can  teenagers  like  in  the  way  of  * 
music. 

It  all  started  recently  when  the 
station’?  news  department  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  correspond  with  Radio  • 
Moscow  in  the  USSR. 

In .  the  process  of  the  corres¬ 
pondence,  Moscow  Radio  sent  some 
literature  to  WCKB  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  one  of  the  top  programs 
on  the  air  in  Moscow  was  one 
called  “Moscowi  Mailbag” — an  all¬ 
request  program  of  music,  letters 
and  other  items. 

One  of  WCKB’s  top  musical  re¬ 
quest  programs  each  afternoon  is 
called  “Mailbag.” 

The  Dunn  station  manager,  Lin¬ 
coln  Faulk,  decided  it  might  be 
interesting  to  trade  programs  with 
Radio  Moscow  so  that  Muscovites 
might  get  some  Idea  as  to  just 
what  “Mailbag,”  American  style, 
sounds  like.  The  station  has  asked 
Radio  Moscow  to  send  a  tape  re¬ 
cording  of  Moscow  Mailbag  to 
Dunn  to  play  back  some  afternoon. 

So  headed  toward  Moscow  this 
week  will  be  a  tape  recording  of 
the  first  half  hour  of  “Mailbag,” 
American  styles  from  Dunn,  with 
Kelly  Lee,  me,  doing  the  honors.. 
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NBC  Radio’s  ‘Image  Russia’: 
A  Milestone  In  ‘Specials’ 


By  MATTHEW  J.  CULUGAN 

(Exec  Veepee,  NBC  Radio ) 


With  the  programming  debut  of 
“Image  Russia,”  NBC  Radio  Net¬ 
work  is  launching  a  bold  concept 
in  nighttime  entertainment  on  an 
adult  level  with  great  relevance 
beyond  the  reaches  of  commercial 
broadcasting.  If  we  are  success¬ 
ful,  we  can  make  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  of  national  significance. 

“Image  Russia”  is  the  first  of 
“The  NBC  Image  Series,”  the  proj¬ 
ect  designed  to  explore  some  of  the 
most  important  and  controversial 
issues  of  our  time  on  a  scale  never 
before  attempted  in  broadcasting 
history.  Each  program  in  the  se¬ 
ries  will  create  a  new  image  as  its 
goal,  utilizing  sound  and  the  hu¬ 
man  imagination,  the  most  potent 
“picture-creating  force”  among 
man’s  faculties. 

The  first  of  the  “Image”  series 
poses  a  challenge  as  vast  and  com¬ 
plex  as  its  subject — a  treatment-in¬ 
depth  of  the  baffling  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  Russian  colossus.  “Image  Rus¬ 
sia”  boasts  a  new  kind  of  format 
that  is  half  way  between  a  40- 
hour-long  “special”  and  a  docu¬ 
mentary  news-and-analysis  pro¬ 
gram.  Even  40  hours  may  be  too 
short  to  cover  the  story  of  Russia, 
“holy  and  unholy,”  as  we  mean  to 
tell  it.  Actually,  we  are  not  yet 
•  sure  of  its  final  length;  determin¬ 
ing  that  will  be  the  needs  of  the 
subject  itself. 

Obviously,  this  cannot  be  done  in 
one  continuous  program.  NBC  Ra¬ 
dio  plans  to  program  “Image  Rus¬ 
sia”  for  as  many  evenings  each 
week  as  are  demanded  to  do  it  jus¬ 
tice.  We  will  need  the  entire 
month  of  January.  When  the  job 
is  finished,  NBC  Radio  will  have 
presented  to  the  American  public 
the  first  complete,  most  authori¬ 
tative  and  unbiased  audio  history 
of  Russia  ever  produced. 

“Image  Russia”  will  investigate 
the  culture,  the  economic  and  so¬ 
cial,  political  and  scientific,  mysti¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  facets  of  the  Sov¬ 
iet  Giant.  In  essence,  NBC  Radio 
has  set  out  to  capture  the  “mind 
and  heart”  of  Russia  in  sound,  and 
translate  it  through  listeners’  im-. 
aginative  faculty  into  a  fresh, 
meaningful  mental  concept  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

We  will  call  on  the  great  men 
and  women  of  our  age  who  have 
competence  in  this  area  to  partic¬ 
ipate  actively  in  the  creation  and 
presentation  of  this  monumental 
panorama.  We  are  enlisting  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  deeply  and  in¬ 
timately  affected  by  the  events  of 
Russia’s  revolutionary  history.  The 
story  will  be  told  with  all  the  skill 
and  global  resources  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  NBC  Network  Radio. 

“Image  Radio”  will  present  the 
actual  voices  of  Soviet  leaders, 
past  and  present,  as  well  as  the 
reactions  of  perceptive  visitors  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  We  will  interview 
American  communists  and  former 
party  members.  We  will  hear 
from  those  who  have  known  Soviet 
oppression,  before  escaping  to  the 
West.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
portraits  in  sound  of  life  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Listeners  will 
hear  the  gaiety  of  the  Moscow 
Ballet,  opening  night  at  the  Opera, 
Soviet  night  clubs,  the  world  of 
glittering  Soviet  diplomacy.  To 
balance  this  will  be  the  sombre 
sounds  of  voices  singing  through 
the  long  Arctic  nights  that  roll 
down  on  the  Soviet  labor  camps. 


Every  Area  Tapped 


NBC  Radio  hopes  to  throw  light 
Into  some  obscure  corners  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  modem  history.  For  example; 
NBC  has  located  a  British  officer 
who  was  an  adviser  to  the  Polish 
army  before  World  War  II  and  who 
fled  eastward,  after  the  Nazi  in¬ 
vasion.  Not  knowing  of  the  Russo- 
German  Pact,  he  was  interned  by 
the  Soviets  until  they  too  were  in¬ 
vaded.  His  account  of  those  ex¬ 
citing  days  is  enormously  interest¬ 
ing.  The  underlying  assumption  of 
“Image  Russia”  is  that  our  country 
Is  at  grips  with  the  Soviets  for 
world  leadership.  Any  considera¬ 
tion  of  Russia’s  achievements  will 
be  reported,  not  as  an  example  of 
deploring  Russia’s  superiority  in  a 
field,  but  as  a  spur  to  America. 
The  important  objective  is  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  chal¬ 
lenge  posed  by  Russia  today.  We 
hope  to  gain  that  objective  through 
the  calm,  factually  accurate  and 
entertaining 


its  unique  outlook  on  the  world. 

To  attract  a  maximum  of  viewer 
interest,  NBC  plans  to  team  a  ma¬ 
jor  entertainment  personality  with 
a  topnotch  journalist  as  the  shows’ 
moderators,  or,  as  they  will  be 
known  in  the  Image  series,  the  au¬ 
thenticators.  We  had  decided  on  a 
team  of  Yul  Brynner  and  Bob  Con- 
sidine  for  “Image  Russia.”  How¬ 
ever,  when  Brynner  was  drafted  for 
the  movie  role  left  vacant  by  Ty¬ 
rone  Power’s  death,  Bob  Considine 
was  assigned  to  shoulder  the  task 
alone.  On  the  writing  end,  Paddy 
Chayefsky  has  expressed  a  desire 
to  write  for  the  project.  This 
shows  the  calibre  of  attention  that 
the  “Image”  series  is  generating 
among  top  talent. 

A  special  department  staff  has 
been  set  up  by  NBC  Radio  Network 
to  handle  the  series  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  A1  Capstaff,  the  execu¬ 
tive  producer  of  “Monitor”  and 
“Nightline.”  The  “Image  Russia” 
project  is  a  joint  endeavor  of 
“Monitor,”  the  News  and  Public 
Affairs  Department,  and  “Night- 
line.”  The  Staff  is  composed  of 
experienced  news  personnel  alert 
to  the  nuances  of  propaganda,  with 
the  training  to  detect  false  impli-, 
cations  and  half-truths.  | 

The  NBC  “Image”  series  repre¬ 
sents  the  full  emergence  of  net¬ 
work  radio  nighttime  programming 
as  informative  adult  entertainment 
and  public  service.  We  expect 
“Image  Russia”  to  be  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  as  an  important  milestone 
in  radio’s  new  coming  of  age. 


RICHARD  WILLIS 

"HERE’S  LOOKING  AT  YOU" 

WNTA— 3:30-4  P.M. 


LEAR  &  LOCKWOOD 
COMBO  ON  GOBEL  TV  ER 

Hollywood. 

Norman  Lear,  head  writer  on 
the  George  Gobel  show,  has  taken 
over  directorial  reins  on  the  series, 
with  Grey  Lockwood  sharing  direc¬ 
tor’s  credit  with  Lear.  At  the  same 
time,  Lear’s  writing  staff  has  been 
expanded  with  the  addition  of  Joe 
Quillan. 

Lear  &  Lockwood  replace  Nor¬ 
man  Abbott,  who  left  the  show  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  Lockwood 
continues  as  co-director  with  Bob 
Finkel  of  the  Eddie  Fisher  stanza, 
thus  will  be  on  every  week  in  the 
rotating  Fisher-Gobel  Tuesday  at 
8  hour. 


‘Amateur  Horn’  on  Eve  Of 
Its  25th  Ann!  Propping  For 
‘Allthne  Best’  Dream  Show 

By  TED  MACK 

Variety’s  53d  Anniversary  re-  amateurs  have  already  mastered 


minds  me  that  the  paper  was  28 
years  old  when  our  first  show  went 
on  the  air  a  quarter-century  ago 
back  in  the  spring  of  1934.  So  I 
presume  we’ll  also  be  celebrating 
a  birthday  sometime  soon,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  both  Variety  and  “The 
Original  Amateur  Hour”  have  ex¬ 
panded  beyond  anything  we  imag¬ 
ined  back  in  1934. 

Variety  has  gone  massive  in  em¬ 
bracing  television,  and  television 
has  enlarged  “Original  Amateur 
Hour”  into  an  international  institu¬ 
tion,  but  the  old  standards  remain. 
The  paper’s  masthead  hasn’t 
changed,  and  the  program  has  the 
identical  format  it  started  with. 
We  introduce  the  acts.  They  per¬ 
form.  Network  audiences  vote  fpr 
favorites  and,  more  often  than  not, 
careers  begin. 

Something  else  that  hasn’t  been 
altered  a  bit  is  the  week-in  and 
week-out  recognition  of  “Amateur 
Hour”  talent  on  the  pages  of 
Variety.  I  think  I  can  trust  my 
memory  to  say  that  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  25  years  ago,  just  about  every 
issue  of  Variety  has  mentioned 
something  or  other  about  our  pro¬ 
gram  and  our  “graduates”  who 
landed  in  show  business. 

I  discovered  a  long  time  ago  that 
almost  every  serious  tyro  reads 
Variety.  Whether  they  come  to  us 
from  Kokomo,  Bangor  or  San 
Francisco,  the  genuinely  ambitious 


Fun  With  A  Friendex 


-  By  LEONARD  TRAUBE  ■ 


periscoping  of  all 
aspects  of  the  Russian  society  and  Of  the  Thirteen,  four  were  in  busi- 


The  audience  measurement  was 
a  baker’s  dozen.  It  consisted  of  six 
Friends,  four  Acquaintances  and 
three  Neighbors.  Note  that  the 
initials  of  the  classifications  come 
out  as  the  symbol  “FAN”— unin¬ 
tentionally  so.  They  just  happened 
— like  the  professional  rating  sys¬ 
tems. 

These  are  the  Thirteen  televi- 
sioneers  you  are  going  to  live  with 
for  the  next  few  minutes.  These 
are  the  guinea  pigs  of  this  parlor 
game.  Pasteur  was  a  piker  com¬ 
pared  to  this  “control”  system. 

Of  the  thirteen,  nine  owned  up 
to  habit-viewing — their  livingroom 
look-in  seldom  varied.  The  other 
four  dialed  around  from  week  to 
week,  putting  great  store  in  the 
highlights  pinpointed  by  their  fa¬ 
vorite  reading  matter.  (Since  this 
is  a  one-city  Friendex  and  the  city 
was  New  York,  we  now  get  into 
another  sampling,  that  of  the  fa¬ 
vored  highlight  publications.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  Friendex, 
these  are;  The  New  York  Times, 
the  magazine  Cue,  TV  Guide,  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
the  Journal-American,  the  Herald 
Tribune  —  but  not  necessarily  in 
that  order. 

Ten  of  the  Thirteen  did  not  par¬ 
ticularly  favor  any  network  as 
such.  Locally,  “network  as  such” 
really  means  “channel  as  such.” 
The  only  time  a  “network  as  such” 
meant  anything  was  when  it  came 
to  dialing  at  the  half  hour  or  the 
hour.  When  there  was  no  choice 
between  stations  as  to  program¬ 
ming,  the  10  in  question,  when 
they  were  pointing  for,  say,  a  show 
at  9  o’clock,  tuned  into  that  station 
at  8:30  and  remained  with  it  after 
the  9  o’clock  show  had  concluded. 
The  only  time  this  did  not  apply 
was  when  sheer  laziness  was  sud¬ 
denly  overcome  by  the  desire  to 
be  “different,”  to  “express  one¬ 
self,”  to  “get  out  of  the  rut.”  This 
was  only  a  temporary  going-for¬ 
wardness  and  of  no  consequence 
in  the  sampling,  being  relegated  to 
department  of  “fugitive  thoughts.” 

Of  the  Thirteen  queried,  12  were 
males;  the  sole  female  was  wife  of 
a  neighbor;  she  said  she  watched— 
if  at  all  —  what  her  husband 
watched,  having  no  particular  fa¬ 
vorites. 

.  The  guinea  pigs  were  all  mature  i 
adults  —  above  30  —  with  better-  j 
than-average  incomes  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  whose  income  was 
b-t-a  when  he  was  working  but  at 
the  moment  he  was  not  working. 


ness  for  themselves,  leaving  seven 
who  were  employees  plus  the 
aforementioned  housewife  plus 
the  out-of-work  gentleman.  Of  the 
seven,  five  were  executives  of  one 
stripe  or  another  and  two  owned 
up  to  being  just  plain  working 
stiffs  .with  “decent  jobs.” 


— And  Then  There  Were  Two 


Of  the  Thirteen,  eight  rarely 
were  up  early  enough,  to  look  in 
on  the  shows  starting  at  7  a  m. 
When  they  did  rise  early,  some 
preferred  to  read  their  delivered 
newspaper  (pre-strike)  or  just  “put¬ 
ter  around.” 

Of  the  other  five,  three  found  it 
necessary  to  get  out  of  the  house 
quickly  and  into  their  chairborne 
chores  at  the  office.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  two,  the  housewife  seemed  to 
make  a  practice  of  keeping  up  with 
Garroway  and  the  other  got  a  big 
belt  out  of  making  b.k.f.s.t.  for  his 
wife  and  his  two  children  of  school 
age. 

Discounting'  the  two  or  three 
who  were  “committed”  to  watch 
certain  shows  regularly  come  hell 
or  high  water,  all  of  the  baker’s 
dozen  were  irritated  by,  annoyed 
at  or  deeply  resented  a  situation 
whereby  they  had  to  make  a  choice 
of  programming)  or  were  confront¬ 
ed  with  conflict  in  choice  by  their 
families,  such  as  In  the  case  of 
specials  or  “blockbuster”  programs 
of  the  stripe  of  a  “Du  Pont  Show 
of  the  Month”  or  a  “Hallmark  Hall 
of  Fame”— or  the  more  recent 
Rosalind  Russell-starring  “Wonder¬ 
ful  Town.”  While  deploring  the  sit¬ 
uation,  none  of  them  had  any  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  how  to  resolve  it;  but 
it  is  interesting,  to  note  that  in 
nearly  every  case  they  tune  into 
the  extra-specials  though  they  do 
not  necessarily  stay  with  them. 
(Some,  apparently,  secretly  hope 
that  the  specials  will  be  a  bore  at 
the  outset,  and  thus  square  their 
conscience  when  they  quickly  shift 
to  their  regular  television  fare.) 

The  more  social-minded  of  the 
Thirteen  said  that  regular  pro¬ 
gramming,  with  certain  exceptions, 
does  not  discourage  them  from 
going  out  for  dinner,  to  the  thea¬ 
tre,  to  house  parties,  etc.  In  the 
neo-modern  vein,  Some  even  went 
out  of  their  way  to  tell  friends  and 
office  workers  that  they  “missed” 
a  so-and-so  teleshow  the  previous 
night,  giving  dinner  out  or  thea¬ 
tregoing  as  the  reason,  in  order  to 
raise  their  stature  as  individuals. 

One  social-minded  person  who 
said  he  was  also  “married”  to  his 


tv  set  said  he  would  welcome  a 
listing  somewhere,  several  weeks 
in  advance,  of  special  program¬ 
ming,  so  that  he  could  make  a  de¬ 
termination  as  to  how  to  chart  his 
social  engagements.  He  reasoned 
that  a  social  engagement  is  nearly 
always  flexible  as  to  the  date,  but 
that  a  tv  program  is  in  the  here- 
today-gone-forever  category* 

Three  or  four  said  they  were 
accustomed  to  reading  the  paid  ads 
in  the  newspapers  run  by  networks 
and  stations  and  were  often  in¬ 
fluenced  by  them  when  specific 
programs  were  advertised.  Only 
one  or  two  bothered  to  read  net¬ 
work  or  station  ads  whose  theme 
was  to  “build  up”  the  network  or 
station  without  necessarily  men¬ 
tioning  specific  programs;  they 
thought  this  kind  of  advertising 
was  a  waste  of  their  time,  but 
figured  they  might  be  worthwhile 
when  spotted  in  the  financial  sec¬ 
tions,  presumably  to  catch  the  eye 
of  agencies  and  prospective  spon¬ 
sors. 

One  philosophical  fellow  said  he 
couldn’t  care  less  about  the  ratings 
of  any  of  the  programs  he  watched. 
He  said  he  would  not  enjoy  a  show 
at  a  picture  house  or:  in  a  legitim 
mate  theatre  if  he  were  the  only 
one  in  the  audience,  but  that  to 
h’m  television  is  the  kind  of  me¬ 
dium  where  to  “be  alone”  with  it 
is  his  heart’s  desire.  He  thought 
watching  television  in  a  room  full 
of  people  was  to  lose  whatever  tv 
had  to  say,  whether  in  drama, 
variety  show,  documentary  or 
whatever. 

Only  a  couple  were  aware  of  the 
difference  between  a  network  show 
and  one  beamed  strictly  by  a  sta¬ 
tion,  for  itself.  It  didn’t  make  any 
d'fference  to  them,  nor,  of  course, 
to  the  others.  Except  for  two  die- 
hards  who  were  with  Jack  Paar 
all  the  way,  there  was  constant 
switching  between  that  NBC  late- 
nighter  and  the  local  stations, 
principally  to  WCBS  for  its  “Late 
Show.”  Paar’s  stock  would  rise  or 
fall":  with  them,  in  advance,  this 
being  dependent  on  the  calibre  of 
the  guests  highlighted  in  the  logs. 
They  preferred  the  daily  logs  be¬ 
cause  in  most  cases  the  guests  were 
named,  whereas  In  some  of  the 
weekly  compilations  the  guests 
were. not  named.  As  to  the  movies, 
they  liked  to  know  something 
about  the  picture,  with  a  full  list 
of  the  stars  and  featured  players, 
and  if  possible,  what  the  publica¬ 
tions  thought  about  the  picture. 

None  of  the  above  is  true  as  to 
actual  interrogation.  But  couldn’t 
it  be,  in  whole  or  in  part? 


the  language  of  show  business  and 
with  a  Variety  accent. 

Looking  back  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  over  800,000  acts,  in¬ 
voking  approximately  2,000,000  in¬ 
dividuals  have  been  given  auditions 
during  the  past  25  years,  but  this 
is  true.  Nearly*  18,000  of  these 
have  appeared  on  the  program, 
and  over  1,500  succeeded  as  pro¬ 
fessional  entertainers.  I  think  you 
will  probably  find  the  names  of 
quite  a  few  scattered  throughout 
this  53d  Anniversary  issue. 

I  often  wish  that  sometime  we 
could  do  one  of  our  Madison 
Square  Garden  “spectaculars”  with 
Frank  Sinatra,  Teresa  Brewer  and 
at  least  a  partial  galaxy  of  the 
“names”  who  became  stars  after 
we  introduced  them  on  the  pro¬ 
gram. 


TV  Dream  Show 


I 


Imagine  this  dream  show.  Verna 
Ellen,  Muriel  Smith,  Stubby  Kaye, 
Keefe  Brasselle,  Larry  Storch,  Dave 
Barry,  Paul  Winchell,  Jimmy  Ed- 
montson  (“Professor  Backwards"), 
Jack  Carter,  Paula  Kelly,  The 
Pitchmen,  The  Mariners,  Morty 
Gunty,  Georgia  Gibbs,  Frank  Fon¬ 
taine  and  so  many  others. 

Then  we’d  have  our  opera  stars, 
Robert  Merrill,  Regina  Resniek, 
Mimi  Benzell  and  eight  others  who 
went  on  up  to  the  Metropolitan, 
and  to  top  it  off  we  might  bring 
in  two  comparative  newcomers, 
Pat  Boone  and  Connie  Francis. 

Speaking  of  success,  Connie 
Francis’  recordings  have  now 
passed  the  three-million  mark. 
Connie,  incidentally,  was  one  of 
those  dedicated  amateurs  who  sim¬ 
ply  wrote  us  a  letter  asking,  for  an 
audition. 

Last  year,  I  must  report,  we  re¬ 
ceived  more  audition  requests  than 
ever  before.  The  experts  tell  me 
that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  television  sets 
around  the  network.  It  most  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  indicate  anything 
like  a  talent  shortage.  In  fact,  it 
seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  urge 
to  be  on  television  is  developing 
a  whole  new  generation  of  musi¬ 
cians,  dancers,  vocalists,  novelty 
acts  and  even  acrobats  and  jug¬ 
glers. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this.  If  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  a  dearth  of 
new  talent,  we  of  "Original  Ama¬ 
teur  Hour”  are  not  aware  of  it. 
Response  to  our  invitation  (“Write 
in  and  tell  us  what  you  do”),  never 
seems  to  slump.  On  the  contrary, 
reports  from  our  regional  scouts 
around  the  country  look  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  ever  and  I  wish  it 
were  permissable  here  to  cite  all 
the  clubs  and  established  organ¬ 
izations,  college  and  university 
groups,  too,  which  have  sponsored 
so  many  of  our  local  talent  quests 
and  helped  to  assemble  the  ama¬ 
teurs. 

Another  present  day  talent  source 
Stems  from  the  foreign  national 
societies.  Some  of  our  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  acts  have  come  to  us 
representing  these  friendly  people. 
Several  of  the  European  and  Latin 
American  embassies  in  Washington 
have  also  helped  in  planning  audi¬ 
tions  for  promising  newcomers  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  anyone 
who  may  still  wonder  where  we 
expect  to  locate  new  types  of  enter¬ 
tainers,  I  think  we  have  provided 
for  that  too. 

Like  Variety,  the  program  keeps 
on  expanding.  In  this  hemisphere 
we  now  stage  our  own  “Original 
Amateur  Hour  of  Mexico.”  It’s  a 
good-neighbor,  full-time  radio  and 
television  show  on  all  the  Mexican 
radio  stations  and  most  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  with  top-rated  acts 
already  traveling  up  to  New  York 
for  our  CBS-TV  weekly  shows. 

Across  the  Atlantic  we  maintain 
organized  talent  sources  in  Ireland, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Austria,  Israel, 
The  Netherlands,  Italy,  France  and 
Yugoslavia.  Acts  coming  direct 
from  all  of  these  countries  have 
made  appearances  on  the  program 
and  more  are  on  the  way. 

As  I  see  it  now,  and  pursuant  to 
all  of  the  foregoing,  our  upcoming 
25th  Anniversary  show  could  be 
the  sort  of  championship  amateur 
tournament  the  like  of  which  might 
add  up,  to  some  of  the  happiest 
notices  our  tyros  ever  had  in 
Yariety. 
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Pros  &  Cons  on  The  Tape  Revolution 
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voiced  by  relatively  few  of  the 
industry's  doubting  Thomases. 

We  would  like  to  remind  those 
syndicators  concerned  about  high 
cost  to  stations  for  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  number  of  stations 
which  haven’t  yet  installed  it,  that 
every  major  technological  innova¬ 
tion  in  any  industry  always  en¬ 
counters  slow  acceptance  at  the 
outset.  It's  the  old  story  of  Rome 
not  being  built  in  «  day. 

Naturally,  the  price  of  equip¬ 
ping  for  tape  will  drop  as  its  use 
widens.  Time  is  the  only  impedi¬ 
ment,  not  economics. 

To  syndicators  who  fear  com¬ 
petition  from  stations  able  to  tape 
their  own  shows,  we  offer  the  re¬ 
minder  that  sales  and  distribution 
do  require  specialized  organization 
and  personnel.  Syndication  com¬ 
panies  have  these  requisites,  sta¬ 
tions  do  not. 

The  fact  is  CNP  welcomes  the 
product-potential  of  station-pro¬ 
duced  shows.  With  care  in  selec¬ 
tivity,  certain  programs  now 
limited  to  local  markets  could  be¬ 
come  nationwide  syndication  fare. 
If  a  local  show  has  general  appeal 
because  of  an  outstanding  per¬ 
sonality  who  can  project  beyond 
his  particular  locale,  that  program 
definitely  could  be  considered  as  a 
property  suitable  for  sjmdication. 
We  believe  in  quality  entertain¬ 
ment  and,  with  the  aid  of  t'hpe, 
will  seek  it  everywhere. 

Performance  limitations  of  tape 
(viz:  shooting  confined  mainly  to 
indoor  sets)  are  a  matter  of  the 
moment  only.  The  many  operas 
tiGnal  advantages  already  demon¬ 
strated  more  than  make  up  for 
this  shortcoming. 

CNP  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
distribution  co^ts  initially  will  be 
high  and  is  ready  to  bear  its  share 
of  expenses  that  must  be  incurred 
in  this  pioneering  phase  of  an  im¬ 
proved  syndication  technique.  We 
are  confident,  moreover,  that  sta¬ 
tions  will  exert  every  effort  to  take 
very  good  care  of  tape  programs  to 
keep  the  cost  factor  in  line  so  that 
mutual  benefits  may  be  reaped. 

With  its  1959  production  sched¬ 
ule  in  an  advanced  programming 
state  and  its  program  groundwork 
being  laid  for  1960,  CNP  is  def¬ 
initely  ready  to  utilize  tape  and 
will  distribute  at  least  one  tape 
program  series  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

Jake  Keener 

(VJ?.,  California  National 

-Productions) 


Film  to  Continue  As 

‘Bulk  of  Video3:  ITC 

It  is  an  awkward  fact  of  life  that 
the  question  of  tape  must  be  han¬ 
dled  with  question  about  tape. .  We 
do  not  doubt  for  a  minute  that 
tape  will  become  the  dominant 
form  of  recording  and  replaying 


•  television  programs,  perhaps  in 
;  five,  although  possibly  not  for  ten, 

years.  But,  for  the  film  producer 
and  distributor  in  particular,-  cer- 
;  tain  aspects  of  the  video  tape 

•  phenomenon  must  be  resolved  be¬ 
fore  he  can  think  in  terms  of  a 

j  changeover. 

;  Let’s  begin  with  the  basic  matter 
of  cost.  At  present,  the  cost  to 
us  of  “putting  a  show  on  the  road” 
— that  is,  taking  the  completed 
■  negative  and  making  masters, 
dupes,  and  the  35  or  so  prints  of 
each  episode  necessary  to  permit 
the  speedy  bicycling  of  those 
episodes  in  good  condition — is 
about  $50,000  per  series.  I  have 
sten  reports  that  a  half-hour  tape 
— the  raw  stock — will  cost  between 
$i50  and  $300.  For  the  35  prints 
of  each  39  episodes  then  the  cost 
will  be  between  $250,000  and 
.  $500,000. 

Tape  is  erasable  and  consequent- 
‘  ly  has  a  theoretical  capability  of 
being  used  150  times  or  more, 
under  ideal  conditions.  We  know', 
however,  what  our  film  looks  like 

•  after  having  been  used  by  eight  or 
-  ten  stations.  How  will  the  tape 

stand  up  under  a  similar  kind  of 
» beating?  Mars  and  scratches  are 
:  not  erasable. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
'  actual  selling.  The  majority  of 
‘  our  screening  is  done  at  agencies, 
large  and  small.  Will  they  be 
equipped  with  playback  machines1, 
or  will  the  agency  men  have  to  run 
down  to  a  central  screening  loca- 
;  tion  every  time  a  new  show  comes 
out? 

;  Let’s  look  at  the  programming 

•  aspect:  KTTV  has  developed  a 
J  rudimentary  method  for  editing 

•  tape.  I  applaud  their  success,  but 
.  they  are  admittedly  a  long  way 
j  from  the  immense  flexibility  pos- 
j  sible  with  film  editing.  Also,  we 

are  tending  more  and  more  to- , 
.  wards  extensive  location  shooting 
I  in  our  series.  When  will  there  be , 
i  adequate  mobile  tape  facilities  ■ 
i  able  to  take  the  pounding  of  back- 
j  roads  in  California  and  the  wilds 
]  of  Canada?  ) 

i  There,  too,  are  the  long,  drawn- 
!  out  negotiations  that  must  go  on  j 
i  with  the  various  unions.  And 
\  there  has  been  some  talk  -that  a  i 
=  tape  recorded  on  one  machine  does  I 
!  not  always  play  back,  with  the ; 
j  necessary  fidelity  on  another  ma-  ’ 
chine.  This  will  definitely  be  a 
factor  as  other  manufacturers 
enter  the  market.  And  how  will 
the  complex  opticals  and  animated 
titles  be  handled?  Is  it  possible  to 
put  them  directly  on  tape,  or  must 
we  go  through  an  intermediate ; 
step  of  putting  them  first  on  film : 
for  later  transference  to  tape?  We : 
know,  too,  that  no  station  is  going 
to  throw  away  its  projectors.  The 
great  majority  of  them  already 
;  have  .  feature  film  packages  to 
j  which  they  are  committed  by  con- 
‘  tract,  and  even  though  it  is  prob- 
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ably  possible  to  transfer  a  film 
show  to  tape,  it  represents  an  ex¬ 
pense  that  few  distributors  would 
want  to  get  into. 

The  most  fundamental  issue, 
however,  is  this:  When  will  it  he 
economically  feasible  and  desir¬ 
able  to  switch  over  to  tape?  All 
the  problems  above  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  worked  out,  or  at  least  a 
satisfactory  compromise  —  where 
we  will  have  to  part  with  tradi¬ 
tional  ways  of  doing  things — will 
be  reached.  But  until  the  top  75 
or  100  markets  are  equipped  with 
tape,  until  the  demand  for  tape 
comes  from  a  substantial  portion 
of  our  customers,  until  the  eco¬ 
nomics  are  such  that  we  can  pro¬ 
vide,  taped  programs  and  show  a 
reasonable  profit  on  our  opera¬ 
tions,  we  will  stick  with  film.  It 
is  my  guess  that  filmed  programs 
will  constitute  the  bulk  of  telecast 
hours  for  years  to  come. 

Walter  Kingsley 
(President,  Independent 
Television  Corp.) 


News,  Blurbs  Via  Tape 
Fast,  Efficient:  WRCA-TV 

At  WRCA-TV,  we  have  found 
video-  tape  recording  to  be  excel¬ 
lent  in  quality  and  highly  useful 
in  stepping  up  efficiency  in  certain 
areas;  We  use  it,  for  example,  to 
relieve  pressure  on  facilities  dur¬ 
ing  weekends  when  we  have  siz¬ 
able  blocks  of  locally  originated 
shows.  By  prerecording  some  of 
these  on  tape,  we  obviate  the 
necessity  to  schedule  two  live 
shows  back  to  back  in  the  same 
studio.  Again,  we  sometimes  pre¬ 
record  commercials  for  football 
and  basketball  games  so  that  the 
sponsor  pays  studio  costs  only  for 
the  taping  session — not  for  the 
entire  duration  of  the  game.  We 
have  found,  too,  that  tape  can 
contribute  to  program  content — 
as  in  the  case  of  an  important 
guest  star  who  may  not  be  able  to 
make  the.  air  date  but  who  can 
attend  a  prerecording  session.  For 
all  taping  needs,"  incidentally 
WRCA-TV  leases  equipment  from 
NBC. 

In  the  future  we  expect  to  find 
wider  uses  for  tape.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  tape  mobile  unit,  for 
instance,  will  virtually  revolution¬ 
ize  coverage  of  news  and  special 
events.  An  important  event  can  be 
televised  and  taped  on  the  spot. 
The  tape,  unlike  film,  will  then  be 
ready  immediately  for  playback 
on  the  air  at  the  first  opportune 
moment.  The  mobile  unit  might 
also  be  used  for  commercials.  The 
equipment  could  be  set  up  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  say,  and  moved 
from  one  department  to  another. 
In  a  single  day  it  could  tape  a 
couple  of  dozen  commercials, 
which  would  be  of  better  quality 
than  film  and  much  lower  in  cost. 
Finally,  tape  can  add  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  uf  station  breaks  which 
sometimes  consist  of  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  elements.  By  putting  them 
all  on  a  single  tape,  we  might  rule 
out  the  occasional — and  costly — 
slip  of  the  tongue. 

Bill  Davidson 

(V.P.,  WRCA-TV,  N.Y.) 


Film  Flexible,  Tape 

Is  Not:  ZiVs  Sinn 

In  talking  about  the  future  "of 
tape  in  terms  of  syndicated  film 


programming,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  tape  and  film  have  dif¬ 
ferent  potentialities,  purpose  and 
advantages.  They  are  not  simply 
two  different  means  of  delivering 
programming  matter  to  stations. 

For  the  coming  season,  tape 
does  not  seem  feasible  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  film  in  the  production 
of  syndicated  shows. 

Tape’s  basic  uses  are  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  network  programming 
as  it  reaches  the  station,  so  that 
it  can  be  rebroadcast  on  a  clock- 
hour  basis,  and  the  recording  of 
live  network  shows  so  that  they 
pan  be  produced  at  hours  more 
convenient  than  the  telecast  time. 
The  jobs  for  which  tape  has  been 
evolved  are  those  related  to  live 
presentation. 

As  a  substitute  for  film,  tape 
has  many  limitations  because  of 
the  cumbersome  equipment  and 
the  difficulties  of  editing.  These 
run  counter  to  the  greatest  advan- 
ages  film  offers — its  flexibility. 

A  great  many  of  our  Ziv  shows 
rely  heavily  on  outdoor  location 
shooting.  To  try  for  the  same 
inter-cutting  effects  as  we  do  with 
film,  we  would  have  to  take  two 
or  more  complex  tape  setups  on 
every  location  and  still  not  have 
the  freedom  film  affords.  A  "Sea 
Hunt,"  with  its  accent  on  under¬ 
water  photography,  a  “Mac- 
Kenzie’s  Raiders,”  with  its  far 
ranging  outdoor  action,  would  be 
impossible.  Perhaps  future  tech¬ 
nical  developments  will  change 
this.  At  present  we  are  studying 
and  experimenting  with  tape 
equipment  and  will  do  some  of 
the  shooting  for  our  “World  of 
Giants”  utilizing  tape.  We  also 
will  experiment  with  tape  where 
it  seems  desirable  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  commercials  or  sponsor 
credits. 

Undoubtedly  many  stations  will 
find  tape  equipment  worthwhile  in 
connection  with  live  shows.  For 
the  coming  season,  however,  it  is 
unlikely  that  producers  of  syndi¬ 
cated  film  programming  will  be 
beyond  the  experimentation  stage 
with  tape. 

John  L.  Sinn 
(President,  Ziv  Television 
Programs) 


New  Way  to  Make  Coin, 
Sez  WNEW*s  Beiinet  Korn 

Videotape  recording  has  influ¬ 
enced  WNEW-TV  in  important 
Ways:  It  has  caused  us.  to  revise 
our  live  programming  schedules 
and  our  production  techniques 
and  the  combination  of  videotape 
and  our  own  extensive  studio  facil¬ 
ities  enables  us  to  offer  a  money¬ 
earning  recording  service  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  program  packagers. 

At  WNEW-TV*  video  tape  has 


already  brought  about  a  number 
of  programming  changes.  About 
six  hours  of  live  programming  on 
weekends  and  a  number  of  eve¬ 
ning  shows  are  now  scheduled  for 
weekday  recording.  Our  technical 
and  stage  crews  are  thus  being 
used  to  full  capacity  in  providing 
a  maximum  number  of  live  show 
features.  At  the  same  time,  these 
pre-recorded  “live”  shows  are 
placed  in  broadcast  spots  where 
they  can  best  serve  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

In  order  to  provide  a  thorough 
and  integrated  commercial  and  pro¬ 
gram  video  tape  service  to  the  in¬ 
dustry,  a  new  subsidiary  unit  has 
been  set  up  at  Metropolitan  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.’s  Telecentre  called 
Metrotape.  This  new  division  is 
equipped  to  give  a  “quality”  serv¬ 
ice,  since  Channel  5’s  equipment 
and  space  were  originally  designed 
on  a  lavish  network  scale.  By  add¬ 
ing  two  Ampex  recorders  and  a 
trained  technical  staff  to  these 
facilities,  Metrotape  is  poised  for 
this  new  modern  technique  of  re¬ 
cording  commercials  and  shows. 

WNEW-TV  is  also  making  com¬ 
mercials  for  some  advertisers  who 
need  a  live  “sell”  for  their  an¬ 
nouncements  which  are  scheduled 
iu  a  wide  variety  of  film  shows. 

Video  tape  is  also  very  effective 
in  allowing  the  station  to  create 
interesting  promotional  announce¬ 
ments.  A  few  months  ago  wheh 
WNEW-TV  was  adopted  as  the 
name  for  Channel  5,  we  created  a 
volume  of  spots  using  famous  per¬ 
sonalities  at  a  cost  that  would 
have  been  prohibitive  on  film. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
designing  shows  which  we  will 
produce  locally  on  video  tape,  feed 
to  our  sister  station,  WTTG-TV  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  probably 
syndicate  to  interested  stations 
throughout  the  country. 

Bennet  H.  Korn 
(V.P.,  General  Mgr., 
WNEW-TV) 


Mex  17  Widens  Horizon 

Mexico  City. 

A  new  thousand-mile  wide  tele¬ 
vision  belt,  extending  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will 
be  new  terrain  for  televison  exploi¬ 
tation. 

Pact  worked  out  by  the  Mexican 
and  U.S.  governments  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  belt,  500  miles  deep  on 
each  side  of  the  border,  with  this 
open  for  new  television  channels. 

The  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions  here  stated  that  many  fron¬ 
tier  Mexican  towns  and  cities  now 
have  “possibilities  of  progress  in 
the  field  of  television”  with  pro¬ 
spect  of  developing  true  interna¬ 
tional  entertainment  and  tv  ad¬ 
vertising. 


BILLY  NALLE 

ORGANIST — PIANIST 
RADIO  *  TV  *  JINGLES 
Current  RCA  Victor  Release 
“SWINGIN*  PIPE  ORGAN” 
LPM  No.  1521 
Radio  Registry 
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Statistics  are  often  over  our  head,  but  when  it  comes  to  THE  SILENT  SERVICE  NBC  TELEVISION  FILMS  -A  DIVISION  OF 
we  get  along  swimmingly.  Even  mathemaddicts  of  the  first  water  get  a  splash 
out  of  figures  like  these:  H  Series  I  of  THE  SILENT  SERVICE  is  still  churning 
up  the  seas,  tying  the  opposition  in  knots.  And  Series  II,  according  to  latest 
available  ARB  Reports,  is  making  even  greater  headway  in  America's  leading 
markets  than  Series  I— 11%  higher  ratings,  16%  greater  share-of-audience!* 

H  If  one  of  these  series  isn’t  sailing  for  you,  you’re  really  missing  the  boat!  CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  PRODUCTIONS,  INC. 

®NEVY  YORK,  LOS  ANGELES,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON,  CLEVELAND,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PITTSBURGH,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  BUFFALO,  SEATTLE-TACOMA,  HOUSTON  -GALVESTON . 
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On  January  27,  1958,  in  a  grim  postscript  to 
Sputnik,  President  Eisenhower  said:  “National 
security  requires  that  prompt  action  be  taken 
to  improve  and  expand  the  teaching  of 
science . . .”  Only  one  high  school  student  in  four 
was  studying  physics,  only  one  in  three  taking 
chemistry.  Since  1950,  the  number  of  qualified 
high  school  science  teachers  had  dropped  an 
alarming  53%. 

On  October  6,  1958,  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  in  partnership  writh  leading 
American  educational  and  .industrial  organiza¬ 
tions*,  undertook  prompt  action  by  launching 
the  world’s  largest  class.  The  subject:  Atomic 
Age  Physics.  Telecast  five  times  weekly  from 
6:30-7:30  a.m.,  NBC’s  Continental  Classroom 
exposed  a  priceless  national  asset-the  knowledge 
and  teaching  skill  of  eminent  physicist  Harvey 


E.  White -to  teachers  and  students  throughout 


America.  And  strange  things  began  to  happen. . , 

As  dawn  broke  over  America,  television 
sets  flicked  on  in  homes,  in  fraternity  lounges, 
in  high  school  and  college  classrooms,  in 
dormitories,  in  engineering  laboratories.  In 
rapid  sequence,  1 44  stations  cleared  time  for  the 
course;  243  colleges  and  universities  offered  full 
academic  credit;  27,000  students  mailed  in  50 
cents  each  for  a  syllabus;  an  estimated  270,000 
Americans  began  sitting  in  with  Dr.  White  and 
his  students  on  their  home  sets. 

Dr.  James  R>  Killian,  Jr.,  White  House 
scientific  adviser,  considers  Continental  Class¬ 
room  “truly  a  bold  educational  experiment  in 
the  nation’s  interest.”  How  far  can  it  go,  in  one 
two-semester  stroke,  toward  erasing  the  most 
perilous  educational  lag  this  nation  faces?  No 
one  is  certain.  But  the  only  television  network 
ever  to  use  its  commercial  facilities  to  create  a 
national  classroom  is  certain  that  it  is  worth 
finding  out.  X  T  T3  iO 
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Leading  affiliates 
coast-to-coast 
endorse  new  plan 

‘“The  network’s  programming 
sets  a  station  above  run-of- 
the-mill  stations.  And  this 
new  plan  will  give  advertisers 
better  clearances.  It  is  a  good 
solution  to  a  fairly  rough  sit¬ 
uation  both  for  network  and 
stations.  I  feel  this  puts  us  all 
in  a  healthier  condition.” 

HUGH B.  TERRY,  Pres. 

Aladdin  Broadeasting  Corp. 

KLZ, Denver 
( Owned  by  Time,  Inc.) 


“. . .  Let  me  add  that  the  way 
we  feel  about  the  new  Plan  is, 
‘Now  you’re  talking!’  1959 
should  be  quite  a  year.  Pros¬ 
pects  for  bigger  audiences 
and  revenues  look  good.” 

ROGER  W.CLIPP,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Radio-Television  Div. 

Triangle  Publications,  Inc. 

WXBF,  Binghamton 


“We  have  long  had  confidence 
in  the  values  to  our  stations 
of  affiliation  with  the .  CBS 
Radio  Network.  Our  enthusi¬ 
asm  is  even  greater  nowT  be¬ 
cause  of  the  potential  we  see 
in  the  new  CBS  Radio  plan. 

.  In  our  opinion  it  provides  for 
ideal  blending  of  local  cre¬ 
ativity  with  the  admitted  ex¬ 
cellence  of  network  program¬ 
ming,  news  service  and  spe¬ 
cial  events.” 

FRED  BOHEX,  Pres. 

Meredith  Companies 
WHEX,  Syracuse;  WOW,  Omaha; 
KRMG,  Tulsa;  KCMO,  Kansas  City 


“Our  two  stations  affiliated 
with  CBS  Radio  Network  are 
enthusiastic  about  PCP.  It 
will  keep  intact  the  important 
>  public  service  programming 
and  the  best  of  entertainment 
programming,  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  greatly  expanded  news 
service.  These  are  exactly  the 
things  we  want  from  a  net¬ 
work  to  complement  local 
programming.” 


C.  WREDE  PETERSMEYER, 
Pres.  Corinthian  B’dcasting  Corp. 
WISH,  hid.;  WAXE.Ft.  Wayne 


“Delighted  to  know  plan  is  all 
set.  I’m  confident  it  will  do 
what  it  sets  out  to  do :  deliver 
bigger  network  and  local 
audiences  to  our  stations.” 

LEE  B.  WAILES,  Exec.  VP. 

Storer  Broadcasting  Company 
WGBS,  Miami;  WAG  A,  Atlanta; 

WWVA,  Wheeling 


M. . .  Unites  the  strongest  fea¬ 
tures  of  network  service  with 
the  intimate  appeal  of  local 
programming,  and  we  predict 
a  new  high  in  WCCO-CBS 
Radio  audience  acceptance.” 

LARRY  HAEG,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Midivest  Radio-Television,  Ino. 

WCCO,  Minneapolis 


“The  new  plan  is  a  big  step 
forward  for  the  preservation 
of  the  kind  of  radio  which  the 
public  can  get  only  through  a 
strong  network  and  its  affil¬ 
iated  stations.  The  result  is 
bound  to  be  bigger  audiences 
for  station’s  and  network’s 
advertisers.” 

CLYDE  W.REMBERT,  Pres. 

KRLD  Radio  Corp.,  KRLD,  Dallas 
( Owned  by  Dallas  Times  Herald) 

“Very  enthusiastic  about  PCR 
Sure  it  will  work  out  for  the 
benefit  of  both  of  us.” 

ROBERT  W.DUMM,  Pres. 

KROY,  Inc.  Sacramento 

“.  . .  Looking  forward  to  this 
new  arrangement.  Feel  more 
certain  than  ever  it  should 
prove  of  great  value  to  our 
listeners  and  profitable  to  all 
of  us— especially  advertisers.” 

RICHARD  A.  BOREL,  Pres. 
RadiOhio,  Inc.,  WBXS,  Columbus 
(Owned  by  Columbus  Dispatch) 


“Advertisers  in  our  market 
gain  maximum  sales  results 
through  PCR  KSL  personal¬ 
ity  programming  plus  CBS 
Radio  Network  features  add 
up  to  an  unbeatable  selling 
combination.” 

JAY  W.  WRIGHT,  Exec.  VP. 

Radio  Service  Corporation  of  Utah 
KSL,  Salt  Lake  City 

“Delighted  with  this  forward- 
looking  step  in  radio  broad¬ 
casting.  This  new  relation-  " - 

ship  between  the  network  and 
its  affiliates  brings  a  dynamic 
new  concept  in  programming 
to  the  American  public  and 
will  result  in  even  greater 
values  to  advertisers.” 

JOHX  S.  HAYES,  Pres . 

Washington  Post  Broadcast  Div. 

WTOP,  Washington,  D.C . 

“One  aspect  I  like  about  it  is 
its  definiteness.” 

LESLIE  C.  JOHXSOX,  V.Pres. 

The  Rock  Island  B'dcasting  Co. 

WHBF,  Rock  Island 

“As  well  as  building  larger 
program  audiences  for  both 
local  and  network  advertisers, 
one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  plan  is  the  hourly  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news 
service  plus  the  news  in  depth 
CBS  News  programs.  This 
will  give  more  and  better  in¬ 
formation  to  listeners  in  our 
area  than  any  other  station.” 

CHARLES  C.  CALEY,  Pres. 

WMBD,  Inc.,  WMBD,  Peoria 

“A  fine  plan  and  it’s  going  to 
give  advertisers  even  bigger 
values  than  before.” 

TOM  CHAUXCEY,  Pres. 

KOOL  Radio-Television,  Inc. 

KOOL,  Phoenix 

“The  first  real  advance  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  make 
network  radio  more  valuable 
and  useful  to  the  public  and 
advertiser.  We  applaud  it.” 

WALTER  J.  ROTHSCHILD 
Secy.-Treas.,  Lee  B'dcasting ,  Inc. 

KGLO,  Mason  City;  WTAD,  Quincy 
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—BILLBOARD 

*.  "Top-notch!" 

-Miami  DAILY  NEWS 

".Absorbing  .  . 

—VARIETY 


"This  is  a  must!" 

-San  Francisco  EXAMINER 

"Big  time  .  .  , 

—RADIO  DAILY 

"Kept  me  ot  my  set." 

-San  Francisco  BULLETIN 
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ON  ABC  FOR  ONE  YEAR! 

•  BEAT  Dinah  Shore  Chevy  Show. .  7  times  in  8  surveys 


•  BEAT  I  Love  Lucy . .  . 

•  BEAT  The  Californians. 

•  BEAT  Pat  Boone . 

•  BEAT  Bob  Cummings... 

•  BEAT  U.  S.  Steel  Hour. 

•  BEAT  Person  to  Person 


13  times  in  13  surveys 
12  times  in  13  surveys 
11  times  in  13  surveys 
11  times  in  13  surveys 
11  times  in  13  surveys 
10  times  in  13  surveys 


•  and%always  BEAT  Suspicion,  George  Gobel,  Colt  .45 
Welk'sTop  Tunes,  Eddie  Fisher,  Your  Hit  Parade,  etc 


OUTSTANDING  RATINGS  IN 
MARKETS  LARGE  AND  SMALL 

Detroit  I  San  Dieeo  I  Baltimore 


I 


Cincinnati 


ARB,  Feb.  ’58  \  ARB,  Apr.  '58 


Portland.  Ore 


Seattle-Tacoma  San  Antonio  |  Los  Angeles 


ARB,  Apr.  *58  Pulse,  Mar.  ’58 


Nielsen.  Oct.  ’57  thru  Aor.  ’58 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


The  station  at  the 
heart  of  the  British 
Independent  Network 
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julie  wilson 


" Come  to  Me" 


KRAFT  THEATRE  (NBC-TV) 


"Kiss  Me  Kate" 


HALLMARK  HALL  OF  FAME  (NBC-TV) 


'"Today" 

DAVE  GARROWAY  (NBC-TV) 


®  Management:  BARRON  POLAN  LTD. 


#  Publicity:  FRANK  GOODMAN 
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Richard  Maibaum 


EXECUTIVE  PRODUCER 
MGM-TV 


•  Eastern  Engineered  Effects  — 

is  a  complete  producers  aid  service  .  :  ^ 

designed  to  solve  your  optical  problems  * 

with  highest  quality  and  speed.  MAURICE  ®  SAM  •  MAX  LEVY 


ART  TO  FILM  .  .  .  finest  and  fastest 


Effects,  he. 


333  WEST  52nd  STREET  NEW  YORK  19.  N  Y 
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S&W  FINE  FOODS 
has  the  above 
to  say  about 
tkeir'8-eity  buy 
(Phoenix,  Fresno 
Lds  Angeles, 

■  Tucson, 
San  Francisco, 
Portland, 
Salt  Lake  City , 

1  Seattle). 
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SOURCE:  ARB,  NOY.  '58 
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CLOSEST  MHOII  6.9 


SOURCE:  ARB,  NOV.  '58 


RATING 

CLOSEST  COMPEimON  11.2 


SOURCE:  ARB,  OCT.  '58 


RATING 

CLOSEST  COMPETITION  12.6 

SOURCE':  SPECIAL  TRENDEX  OCT. '58 
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GREY  LOCKWOOD 

THE  EDDIE  FISHER  SHOW 
THE  GEORGE  GOBEL  SHOW 

NBC-TV 


Sidney  Lumet 
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January  7,  1959 


Jaime  del  Valle 

Alvin  Cooperman 

Executive  Produceh 

.  ^ 

Screen  Gems 

“THE  LINEUP” 

“SAN  FRANUISCO  BEAT” 

Producer 

"SHIRLEY  TEMPLE'S  STORYBOOK" 
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January  7,  1959 


\ 


Yljly-lhlrd  t^SSnSTY  Anniversary 


Season*s  Greetings 

MILTON  BERLE 


Fifty-third  J^RIETY  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 
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IVAN  DITMARS 

Musical  Director 

"It  Could  Be  You” 

(Daytime  and  Nighttime) 

A  RALPH  EDWARDS  PRODUCTION 


January  7,  1959 
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Fifty-third  1/^RIEFFY'  Anniversary 


Monday  Father  Knows  Best  (Scott- Lever)  —fifth  year 


Wednesday 


Wagon  Train  ( Ford )  —second  year 
Ozzie  and  Harriet  (Kodak-Quaker)— seventh  year 
Milton  Berle  stars  in  Kraft  Music  Hall  —first  year 
Bat  Masterson  ( Kraft)  —first  year 


Zorro  (Seven-Up)  —second year 

Thursday  The  Real  McCoys  starring  Walter  Brennan  (Sylvania)—  second  year 
The  Ford  Show  starring  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford— third  year 

Friday  Schlitz  Playhouse— Lux  Playhouse— eighth  year  . 

Saturday  Have  Gun,  Will  Travel  {Levtr)— second  year  h" 


Sunday 


Omnibus  (Aluminium  Ltd.) — seventh  year 
The  Ed  Sullivan  Show  ( Kodak)  —eleventh  year 


All  of  these  television  programs 
were  chosen  for  two  qualities 

All  of  these  evening  and  Sunday  network  TV 
programs,  sponsored  by  clients  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  were  chosen  for  two 
qualities— their  ability  to  gain  an  audience  and 
their  ability  to  keep  it  over  a  period  of  years* 


The  value  of  television  as  a  marketing  tool  de¬ 
pends  in  large  measure  on  special  knowledge 
and  special  skills  in  recognizing  or  creating  the 
quality  that  gains  an  audience  for  a  television 
program  and  the  quality  that  keeps  it. 


J.  Walter  Thom  pson  Company 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES,  HOLLYWOOD, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  MIAMI 


m 


Fifty-third  P^BbIET?  fcntolvewary 


January  7,  1959 


This  is  the  time  of  year  to  give  THANKS! 

THANKS  to  P^riety  for  the  kind  words  it  has  said  about  me  over 
the  years.  And  THANKS  to  my  crew: 


MARY  OSBORNE 
TYREE  GLENN 
ANDY  FITZ 
BUDDY  JONES 
TONY  ALESS 
LEE  DRESSNER 


ART  WHITNEY 
WALTER  LATZKO 
BILL  VANCE 
KEN  REGAN 
and  my  ga!  Friday, 
GERRY  PHILLIPS 


for  their  most  appreciated  help  with 

“THE 

JACK  STERLING 

SHOW” 


WCBS  Radio 

880  on  your  dial 


THIS  BEER  REALLY  TASTES  LIKE  BEER 


He  was  watching  WGN-TV  and  he's  SOLD!  Your 


commercials  get  results  on  WGN-TV  because  WGN- 
TV  programming  keeps  folks  watching. 

Keep  your  eyes  on  WGN-TV  during  1959.  New  and 
better  programs  are  already  being  scheduled  which 
will  mean  even  larger  audiences  than  before. 


IN  YOUR  CHICAGO  SALES 


W@N-TV 


Channel  9  CHICAGO 

41  N.  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago  Radio  Stations  ? 

Here  are  two  "yardsticks"  that  show  how 
WGN  RADIO  measures  up! 

NIELSEN  COVERAGE  SERYICE  No.  2 


Total  Radio  Homes  in  Area.  .4,939,780.  .WGN  leads  by  975,540 
Homes  Reached  Day  or  Night 

Monthly  .  .1,663,050.  .WGN  leads  by  336,450 
Weekly  ...  1,497,710.  .WGN  leads  by  268.930 
Daytime  Circulation 

Weekly  ...  1 ,349,700.  .WGN  leads  by  221,420 

Daily  .  826, 580.. WGN  leads  by  20,810 

Nightime  Circulation 

Weekly  ....  850,440.. WGN  leads  by  224,000 
Daily  .  465, 440.. WGN  leads  by  109,430 

NIELSEN.  SEPTEMBER-NOVEMBER  1958  NSI  REPORT 

Quarter  Hour  Firsts  (Entire  Week) . WGN  1st 

Average  Quarter  Hour  Audiences: 

Entire  Week  (6:00  A.M.-I2  Midnight) . WGN  1st 

Afternoons  (12  Noon-6:00  P.M. — Entire  Week) ...  .WGN  1st 

Nightime  (6:00  P.M.-Midnight — Entire  Week) . WGN  1st 

Weekends  (Sat.-Sun.,  6:00  A.M.-7-.00  P.M.) . WGN  1st 

REACHING  MORE  HOMES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
CHICAGO  RADIO  STATION 


WGN  Radio  ii  Chicago 


Chicago  1 1,  Illinois 


January  7,  X35S 


Fifty-tTdrd  Anniversary 
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Fifty-third  PBkiEfr  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


January  7,  1959 


Fifty -third  P^SrIETT  Anniversary 


‘LIVE*  FROM  NEW  YORK 

CBS  -TV  •  ALTERNATE  WEDNESDAYS 


cHumr 


■  * 

*  ■  **  p 


»  i  j'  i 


?  ^ 


presents 

GREAT  STARS  IN  EXCITING  PLAYS  TO  MILLIONS 
JPF  VIEWERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 

*  1  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  14 

VIYECA  LINDFORS  *  TORIN  THATCHER 


‘DANGEROUS  INTERLUDE” 


CBS 


PRODUCED  BY  THE  THEATRE  GUILD 


I 


Fifty-third  Anniversary 


January  7*  195$ 
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Fifty-third  t^BHEFY  Annlrerttry 


January 7,  1SB 


Memo  fn 


GEOROE  SCHAEFER 


%JL  fiMr*  M 
/ta  W  * 


tV:  ^LITTLE  MOON  OF  ALBAN” — "HARVEY”— 
"DIAL  M  FOR  MURDER”— "KISS  ME,  KATE”- 
"JOHNNY  BEUNDA”— "GIFT  OF  THE  MAGI”. 
BROADWAY:  "THE  BODY  BEAUTIFUL" 

DALLAS:  STATE  FAIR  MUSICALS 


January  T,  1151 


mm*  psssam  'Annicertary 


m 


A 

WORLD 
OF 

DIFFERENCE 


that  makes  for  superior  programming 


The  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,  Network 
|  The  Invisible  Man,  Network 

The  Adventures  in  Sherwood  Forest,  Syndication 
The  Adventures  of  Sir  Lancelot 
Decoy 

Trouble  With  Father 
The  Buccaneers 
My  Little  Margie 
Willy 

Star  Performance 
The  Hunter 
My  Hero 
The  American  Legend 
Foreign  Intrigue 
The  Star  and  The  Story 
Rocky  Jones,  Space  Ranger 
The  Adventures  of  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel 
Colonel  March  of  Scotland  Yard 
Sword  of  Freedom 


W  JL  OFFICIAL  FILMS,  INC. 

25  West  45th  Street  •  New  York  36,  New  York  •  PLaza  7-0100 
Representatives  in 

NEW  YORK  •  ATLANTA  •  BEVERLY  HILLS 
CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  *  ST.  LOUIS 


Personal  Management 
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Fifty-third  p^S^SrT  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


“The  Southlands  Highest  Rated,  Most  Honored  Reporter ’ 


GEORGE  PUTNAM 


KTTV 

Hollywood,  Calif. 


Personal  Management 

FRANK  COOPER  ASSOCIATES 


MARK  VII  Ltd. 


DRAGNET  THE  D.A.  MAN 


In  Preparation 

"30" 

Warner  Bros. 


January  7,  1959 


Fifty-third  p^&*Kn£T¥  Anniversary 


Aitmktrtmy 


tfSt 


FINEST  in  FILMS 


WISH  OUR  MANY  FRIENDS  THE 
VERY  BEST  FOR  1959.  WITH 
YOUR  CONTINUED  SUPPORT 
OURS  TOO  WILL  BE  FINE 


WONDSEL, CARLISLE  &  DUNPHY,  INC. 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Circle  7-1600 


January  T,  1959 


WlflyJhfrA  'Anniversary 


CREATIVE  PROGRAM  M  ING 

375  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  •  PLaza  1-0600 
449  South  Beverly  Drive  '•  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  •  Crestview  4-7357 


Fifty-third  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


FRANK  LOVEJOY 


Management 

MILT  ROSNER  AGENCY 


HOLLYWOOD 


Thank  you  SCHIFFLI  EMBROIDERY, 

Jackie  Susann 


PRODUCER-DIRECTOR 
PAT  BOONE  CHEVY  SHOWROOM 


ABC-TV 


BILL  HOBIN 


PRODUCER 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  JAZZ 

FOR  TIMEX 

Tonight,  January  7, 

CBS-TV 


January.  7*1951 


fifty-third  &£pr&TY  'Anniversary 


HIPS 

by 

him  n:  id 


gfe  CHAMPAGNE  C06j*S-l 

■c^r  2 


Each  of  the  wines  and  spirits  shown  here  has  wron  a  place  in  the  Blue  Chips 
circle  by  a  distinguishing  characteristic.  ■  Whether  it  be  a  three-centuries- 
old  brand  of  Scotch,  a  brandy  from  the  heart  of  the  Cognac  district,  or  a 
revered  name  among  champagnes,  exceptional  quality  has  always  been  the  A 
deciding  factor.  ■  Throughout  the  years,  the  Blue  Chips  by  Renfield  have 
been  collected  one  by  one  to  form  a  complete  circle  of  superlative  brands. 

■  From  all  over  the  world,  the  finest  comes  to  market  here  under  the  symbol  || 
that  leads  you  to  the  perfect  choice— Blue  Gliips  by  Renfield . . .  the  finest  you  ra 

can  drink,  the  grandest  you  can  serve,  the  most  distinguished  you  can  give.  |f2 

©RENFIELD  IMPORTERS,  LTD.,  NEW  YORE,  N.  Y.  ||< 

Haig  &  Haig,  Blended  Scots  Whisky,  86.8  Proof;  King  William  IV,  Blended  Scotch  Whisky,  86.8 
Proof;  Remy  Martin  Cognac  Brandy,  80  Proof;  St.  Remy  Brandy,  80  Proof;  Cointreau  Liqueur,  * 

80  Proof,  Produced  and  Bottled  by  Cointreau  Ltd.,  Pennington,  N.  J.;  Flora  delle  Alpi  Cordial,  ^ 

92  Proof;  Chianti  Melini;  VanderFlip,  Wine  Specialty,  made  'with  wine,  sugar  and  natural 
flavors;  Gordon’s  Distilled  London  Dry  Gin,  90  Proof,  and  Gordon’s  Vodjca,  80  and  100  Proof, 

100%  Neutral  Spirits  Distilled  from  Grain,  Gordon’s  Dry  Gin  Co.,  Ltd.,  Linden,  N.  J. 


Li  KK)  %  SCOTCH  h 
WHISKIES 


iariinijROSSi: 


i 


Fifty-third  PEfrBrt  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


(The  Versatile  Gentleman) 

JACK  PAAR  SHOW  (NBC-TV) 
BOB  CROSBY  SHOW  (NBC-TV) 
STEVE  ALLEN  SHOW  (NBC-TV) 
JIMMY  DEAN  SHOW  (CBS-TV) 


Season’s  Greetings 


FROM 


his  zany  comedy  .  .  .  his 

class 

HHHHH 

de  LYON 


Direction 


Iggy  GENERAL  ARTISTS  CORPORATION 

MW  TOM  •  CHICAGO  *  MVUIT  HIUS  •  CtNClNNATl  •  OAUAJ  *  MIAMI  MACK  •  IOMMM 


International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employes 
and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 


A.F.L.  -  C.I.O. 


Representing  Craftsmen  Employed  in 
Production,  Distribution  and  Exhibition 
In  the  Entertainment  Field 


RICHARD  F.  WALSH  HARLAND  HOLM  DEN 

International  President  General  Secretary-Treasurer 

SUITE  1900 

1270  AYENUE  OF  THE  AMERICAS  NEW  YORK  20.  N.  Y. 


January  T,  195$ 


FiJtyMrd  I/SfzfP&Y  Awdmrtarj 


EVERYBODY'S  talking  about- 


CBS-TV 

Sundays  10  PM.  C.S.T. 
for  P.  LORILLARD  and  LEVER  BROS. 


i  November  12, 1958 

tyxsrPft  r-i-,“‘laY-Nov  — — ‘ 


KEEP  TALKING  Winchell,  da 

1  R^l,!5r.  Herb  Wolf  s 

I  p™du£r*’  Jerome  Sbaw  I 

I  Director.  Jero»  p.m.  t 

\  3p°»1abd  Votk 

l  -Keep  talking’  has  ta>n  Jf  a5 
\  to  a  pnmeSu  Question  [*£££ 

\  in  t°  do  Young  Show. 

\  it'oughttobe  a  good  £i|M.  ty 

Eirio T&sr 


asFsawEs  / 

BS^sSg,SSS®?gffl  V 

fir^ch  !it»dan^  Dayton,  I 
the  show  was  a  t  which  re  K 

;  mm%.' 

l  -»tror 


^netr.n 

CGkly  ]kf 

S*?rf5gli*{  / 


pa^or  ;a  S???0,»  em  0J 

h«d  (fiaf  «e  goneA^,IiVG  USi‘ 

Jt  on  ttc  ^ere  /«  ®  ^dd-^,,/  •  a 

/»t  "~f  ,  vF-S-'I'vf 

*"••'■&?  s-  i’S.g 


EVERYBODY'S  watching . . . 


NBC-TV 

Thursdays  10:30  P.M.  E.S.T 
for  P.  LORILLARD 


WOLF  ENTERPRISES,  Inc.  WOLF  PRODUCTIONS,  Co. 

420  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

r'.ci=  5-2C50 


Public  Relations:  |ARL  S.  PEED 


fifty-third  P^SrOBTY  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


January  7,  1959 


Fifty-third  Anniversary 


TED  BATES  &  COMPANY 


6  66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


1  75  0  NORTH  VINE  STREET,  HOLLYWOOD 


ON  NETWORK  TELEVISION 


AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY  > 

Sugarfoot 
77  Sunset  Strip 

BROWN  &  WILLIAMSON  TOBACCO  CORP. 

Naked  City 
The  Texan 

Wanted -Dead  or  Alive 
Wednesday  Night  Fights 

CARTER  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

77  Sunset  Btrip 

Doug  Edwards  With  the  News 

Sunday  News  Special 

COLGATE-PALMOLIVE  COMPANY 

The  Millionaire 
Perry  Mason 
The  Thin  Man 

Top  Dollar 
Mighty  Mouse 
Robin  Hood 

CONTINENTAL  BAKING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Howdy  Doody 

Annie  Oakley  I 

MINUTE  MAID  CORPORATION 

1959  Tournament  of  Roses 

STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED 

Arthur  Godfrey  Time 
The  Verdict  Is  Yours 
The  Price  Is  Right 
Queen  For  A  Day 
Tic  Tac  Dough 
It  Could  Be  You 


ABC-TV 

ABC-TV 


ABC-TV 

CBS-TV 

CBS-TV 

ABC-TV 


ABC-TV 

CBS-TV 

CBS-TV 


CBS-TV 

CBS-TV 

NBC-TV 

CBS-TV 

CBS-TV 

CBS-TV 


NBC-TV 
In  syndication 


NBC-TV 


CBS-TV 

CBS-TV 

NBC-TV 

NBC-TV 

NBC-TV 

NBC-TV 


WHITEHALL  LABORATORIES,  Division  of  American  Home  Products  Corporation 


Have  Gun,  Will  Travel 
77  Sunset  Strip 
Behind  Closed  Doors 
Doug  Edwards  With  the  News 
John  Daly, and  the  News 
Sunday  News  Special 

Edge  of  Night 
Love  of  Life 
Secret  Storm 
The  Verdict  Is  Yours 
Concentration 
Queen  For  A  Day 
It  Could  Be  You 
Treasure  Hunt 
The  Price  Is  Right 


CBS-TV 

ABC-TV 

NBC-TV 

CBS-TV 

ABC-TV 

CBS-TV 

CBS-TV 

CBS-TV 

CBS-TV 

CBS-TV 

NBC-TV 

NBC-TV 

NBC-TV 

NBC-TV 

NBC-TV 
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Fifty-third  J^SRl£TT  ‘  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


CHARLES  IRVING 

HOUIS  PRODUCTIONS,  LTD. 

Now  Shooting  for  Syndication 
on  Videotape  in  Association  with 

PARAMOUNT  TELEVISION  PRODUCTIONS,  Inc. 

“YOUTH  COURT”  •  “DORSO,  D.A 
“MUNICIPAL  COURT”  *  “MARK  BRAND,  SCRUTATOR” 

On  KTLA,  Los  Angeles 


In  Preparation 
'CITY  DESK  DEADLINE' 
"THE  12th  JUROR" 
'CORONER'S  INQUEST' 


BESS  MYERSON 

Star  of  “THE  BIG  PAYOFF” 

8th  YEAR  -  CBS-TV 
for  COLGATE-PALMOLIVE 


Exclusive  Representation:  MARTIN  GOODMAN 
Public  Relations:  MIKE  MERRICK 


Salesmanship  with  Knoiv  How! 


TED  BAUGHN 

(Now  in  New  York  City!) 

ANNOUNCER  •  MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES 
FILM  NARRATOR 


ROBERT  COE  MANAGEMENT 
144  West  57  Street,  New  York  19 


January  7,  1959 


Fifty-third  J^&KU&TY  Anniversary 
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THE 

DANNY  THOMAS 
SHOW 

CBS-TV 

SIXTH  YEAR 
ON  TELEVISION 


EXCLUSIVE  MANAGEMENT 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  AGENCY 


SPONSORED  BY 

GENERAL  FOODS 


~  PRODUCED  BY 

MARTERTO  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 


Fifty-third  J^KtEfY  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


Congratulations  P$RIETY 

HARRY  SALTER 


Creator-Producer 
“NAME  THAT  TUNE” 


CBS-TV 


JOE  GIVEN 


SPOKESMAN  •  MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES 
NARRATION  FOR  FILMS 


Morning  Newscasts 

WNEW 


ROBERT  COE  MANAGEMENT 
144  West  57  Street,  New  York  19 


Congratulations , 

PAwety 


JOHNNY  GREEN 

DESILU  PRODUCTIONS 


MUSIC,  USA  -  Westinghouse  -  CBS  - 
Starred  on-Screen 

BERNADETTE  -  Desilu  Playhouse  - 
Westinghouse  —  CBS 

Original  Music  Score— Composer  and  Conductor 

THE  RING  —  Desilu  Playhouse  — 
Westinghouse  —  CBS 

Forthcoming  Original  Musical— PRODUCER 

JOHNNY  GREEN  on  the  HOLLYWOOD 
SOUND  STAGE  -  MGM  Records 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS  of  the 
LOS  ANGELES  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA- 

Music  Director  and  Conductor 

A  DELUXE  "SURPRISE"  DOUBLE  LP 

RCA-Victor  Records 
(For  Early  1959  Release ) 


Best  Wishes 


PAriett 


BUZZ  KULICK 


January  7,  1959 


fifty-third  P4£rI&TY  Anniversary 
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GENERAL  ARTISTS  CORPORATION 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BEVERLY  HILLS 

640  FIFTH  AVENUE  8  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  9650  SANTA  MONICA  BOULEVARD 


DALLAS 

FIDELITY  UNION  LIFE  BLDG. 


MIAMI  BEACH 

975  ARTHUR  GODFREY  RD. 


LONDON 

REGENT  HOUSE,  235  REGENT  ST. 
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Fifty-third  ’ETf  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


Just  concluded  the  following  TV  SHOWS  this  past  season 
THE  BIG  RECORD  (4  appearances) 

PATTI  PAGE  SHOW  U.S.  STEEL  HOUR 
KISS  ME  KATE  *  LITTLE  WOMEN 

(  spectacular )  ( spectacular ) 

TV  APPEARANCES  1959 

PATTI  PAGE  SHOW 

Jan.  26— ABC 

THE  NEW  VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE 

Feb.  23— ABC 

EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACT  GLDSMOBILE 

(My  sincere  thanks  to  Frank  Egan 
and  D.  P.  BROTHER  ADVERTISING  AGENCY.) 

Personal  Appearances  With  FLORENCE  HENDERSON 
DETROIT  ATHLETIC  CLUB 
ST.  REGIS  HOTEL,  New  York 
HOTEL  FONTAINEBLEAU.  Miami 

Exclusive 

•  KAPP  RECORDS  • 

i.  ■  i  ■■■'■■■■■  Personal  Management  ■■■ 

TELEVISION  ARTISTS  CORP. 

Jack  Bertell  John  Greenhut 
527  Madison  Ave..  New  York  22.  N.Y.,  PLaza  3-2153 


Best  Wishes  PfiRlffhl 


LANNY  ROSS 

WCBS 


JACK  LESCOULIE 


Public  Relations:  MARIO  TROMBONE  ASSOCIATES 


January  T,  1959 


Fifty-third  l^SRIETY  Anniversary 


HAPPY  ANNIVERSARY 

from 

The  Ralph  Edwards  Gang 


fafiber  /O  p  <T  ^ 

H.  J.  d^ovwpe*-*  ^  // 

**~'p~*~  ^  J?*** 

Jc*f  S&^Xr  ^ J!a^*Aar  1$***^ 

<u'BMt  '*•"* 

)J  THIS  IS  YOUR  LIFE 
TRUTH  OR  CONSEQUENCES 
IT  COULD  BE  YOU 


fM* 


,*r  **> ^  r'  *V*  ^ 


January  7/  195t 


Fifty-third  P^SHrIETY  Anniversary 
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Fifty  •third  PI&ImETT  'Anniversary 


January  7, 1S& 


'THE  GEORGE  BURNS 
SHOW" 

(Produced  by  Banda  Corporation) 


'THE  BOB  CUMMINGS 
SHOW" 

(Produced  by  Laurmac  Productions) 


'FLIGHT' 


(Produced  by  Airborne  Productions ,  Inc.) 


SPOT  COMMERCIALS 


INDUSTRIAL  FILMS 


AVAILABLE . . .  Pilots: 

"MR.  ED" 

(Produced  by  Mr.  Ed  Productions) 


"CLAUDIA" 

(Produced  by  Claudia  Productions) 


filmed  by 


123  East  54th  Street 

for  reservations  call  Arthur,  PLaza  I  -6655 

NOW  OPEN  FOR  DINNER  EVERY  EVENING 

Monday  through  Friday: 

luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  until  II  p.nu 

Saturday  and  Sunda 


cocktails  from  5  p.m.,  dinner  from  5:30  to  1 1 :30  p.m. 


January  7,  195$ 


Fifty-third  PSrTE^FT 


Japuary.  7,  1959 


JOE  CATES 

Producer-Director 


NBC-TV 


LIVE  SPECIALS: 

The  Bachelor 

HAL  MARCH,  CAROL  HANEY.  JANE  MANSFIELD 

High  Button  Shoes 

NANETTE  FABRAY,  HAL  MARCH,  DON  AMECHE 


Salute  to  Baseball 

GENE  KELLY,  JANIS  PAIGE,  TONY  BENNETT 


Five  Stars  for  Springtime 

PATH  PAGE,  GORDON  MACRAE,  NAT  COLE,  RICKY  NELSON,  ANDY  WILLIAMS 

RCA  Victor  Galaxy  of  Stars 

TONY  MARTIN,  J.  P.  MORGAN,  JULIUS  LAROSA,  GEORGIA  GIBBS 

Ethel  Merman  Chevy  Show 

ETHEL  MERMAN,  POLLY  BERGEN.  JACK  PAAR,  ANDY  WILLIAMS 


In  Preparation: 

The  Pontiac  Special 

February  28,  1959,  NBC-TV 

for  RONCOM  PRODUCTIONS 


LIVE  DAYTIME: 

% 

JOE  CATES  PRODUCTIONS,  INC. 

570  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Circle  5-0210 

Haggis  Baggis 

in  COLOR  on  NBC-TV 

Monday  thru  Friday  2:30-3  PM  EDT 


In  Preparation: 

The  Hal  March  Show 
Daytime — NBC-TV 


TOP-RATED  STATION 


YORK  SPANISH  HOMES 


91 


OF  THE  TIME 


***  Pulse 
November  1958 


WHOM 


136  W.  52nd  St,  New  Ywfc 
Circle  *-3900 


SANDY 


SANDY  BICKER  SHOW 

Monday  thru  Friday,  8:45-10:00  A.M* 
In  First  Place  in  Latest  Ratings 


OUR  GANG 

Monday  litre  Friday,  6:30-7:00  P.M. 

WNEW 

YOUNG  DR.  MALONE 

Title  RoFe 

'  Monday  thru  Fcidayr  CBS  Radio 
(tte.  I  Ffefwdrfc  Radio  Start 
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Fifty-third  Mie/^fr  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


Anniversary  Greetings 

PEGGY  WOOD 


JOHN  NEWLAND 

5 


Season’s  Greetings 

PATRICIA  BENOIT 


DICK  SCHNEIDER 

NBC -TV 


NORMAN  LEAR 

Writing  and  Staging 

THE  GEORGE  GOBEL  SHOW 


15* 


Fifty-third  PSEEEFt  'dntdoernay 


January  7,  1959 


GREG  GARRISON 

PRODUCER-DIRECTOR 


Management: 
ASHLEY  STEINER  OFFICE 


CLARK  JONES 

RALPH  LEVY 

Producer  -  Director 

CBS-TV 

Producer  -  Director 

THE  PERRY  COMO  SHOW 

thanks  . .  .  for  a  wonderful  year l 


DEL  SHARBUTT 

Del  Sharbutt  Show— WABC  Radio 

Spokesman  for 

•  HIT  PARADE  CIGARETTES 

•  FRANCO-AMERICAN  PRODUCTS 

•  MRS.  PAUL'S  FROZEN  FOODS 


Ixcluslv*  Management 

KAL  ROSS 

BERGER,  ROSS  md  STE1NMAN 
15  East  4M  Street 
New  York  City 
PLcaa  1-21 54 


January  7,  1959 
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Fifty-third  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


Yes,  we 

shoot  everywhere 
including 

PUKA-PUKA 

“DANGER  ISLAND” 

• 

ODYSSEY 

PRODUCTIONS, 

INC. 

•  ' 

High  Adventure  j 

with 

Lowell  Thomas 

appearing  on 
CBS  network 

• 

New  York  Office: 

439  Madison  Avenue 


1959 


Fifty-third  p^SlEErT  Anniversary 
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Mr.)  Herlihy— I  was  sure  proud  to  hear 
those  people  cheer  you  in  the  Thanksgiving 
^Day  Parade.  Sounds  like  they  all  want 
the  Children’s  Hour  back  on  the  air! 


Seems  like  weve  got  the 
viewers  alright,  Marrowbone 
.  .  .  all  we  need  now  is  the 
SPONSOR.  But  while  we're 
waiting,  all  the  kids  and 
Aunt  Alice  join  me  in  wish¬ 
ing  all  our  good  friends  A 
VERY  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 


WILLIAM  ASHER 


.  Producer-Director 

THE  DINAH  SHORE  CHEVY  SHOW 

NBC-TV 


HERB  SANFORD 


CBS-TV 


January  %  3359 


Fifty-third  POQhETY  Anniversary 


Legal  Eagle 


Sharp-eyed,  keen-witted,  swift  in 
action.  That  sums  up  Reed  Hadley, 
the  star  of  Interstates  “PUBLIC 

defender:* 

You  11  see  no  buckets  of  blood,  no 
sadism  on  this  show— but  fast-mov¬ 
ing  entertainment  that  appeals  to 
everybody. 

“PUBLIC  DEFENDER”  is  a 
family  show  ...  an  exciting  show 
with  a  built-in  suspense  account. 

Call  your  Interstate  representa¬ 
tive  right  away,  and  learn  why 
any  or  all  of  the  69  segments  of 
“PUBLIC  DEFENDER”  will  give 
your  programming  exactly  what 
it  needs— now! 


"Snt< 

TeU 


interstate 
e  evision 


CORPORATION 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  445  Park  Avenue. 
MUrray  HiH  8-2545 


CHICAGO,  ILL,  Allied  Artists  Pictures  Inc., 
1250  $.  Wabash  Avenue 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  260  Kearny  Street  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  2204-06  Commerce  St. 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C.,  3207  Friendly  Road 

TORONTO,  CANADA,  Sterling  Films  Ltd.. 
King  Edward  Hotel 
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January  7,  1659 


WILBUR  STARK- JERRY  LAYTON.  INC. 

6  EAST  45th  STREET 
New  York  17,  New  York 


JACK  HURDLE 


PRODUCER-DIRECTOR 


The  Robert  Q.  Lewis  Show 
8  to  8:30  P.M.  Daily 
CBS  Radio 


Hail  P^RIETY 
ON  ITS  53d  ANNIVERSARY  AS 
"THE  BIBLE" 


DAVID  O.  ALBER  ASSOCIATES 

44  EAST  54th  STREET 
New  York  22.  N.  Y. 

TEmpleton  8-8300 


January  7,  1959 


Fifty-third  Pfi&tETY  Anniversary 


Fifty-third 


''A'nnfvdrsary 


^January  7,  1859 


RADIO 


V1DB.O 

.VAK\E.T\TL& 

194'5-iS47 

.BR£>WNST0N£ 

THE.ATR'E. 

194-5-1947 

W.A-B-D 

BftovvN^itiMe 

TH&At-RE- 

1947-1951 

miAAONT 
TV- NETWORK 
*  74c 

FRY  CUJ8.,/ 


Dee 

EnMbach 


January  1,  195$ 
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Direction:  M.C.A. 
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^  *  *‘JWS4k*  t 


»rra  i 


then  came  the 


merchandising! 


A  leading  national  advertiser  with  a  special  sales  problem 
found  Keystone  the  logical  solution  to  the  problem. 
They  selected  Keystone  because,  as  they  said  "Our 
Keystone  buy  was  like  spot  radio,  in  as  much  as  we 
picked  exactly  the  markets  we  wanted  to  pinpoint!  And  in 
addition,  Keystone’s  STRENGTH  IN  MERCHAN¬ 
DISING  tie-ins  and  in  enlisting  local  dealer  support 


served  as  a  bonus  to  the  buy.**  Yes,  the  beginning  was 
the  Radio  Buy  .  .  .  and  THEN  CAME  THE  PLUS 
MERCHANDISING! 

"Money  alone  couldn't  buy  what  we  got  in  this  campaign , 
the  advertiser  said— and  as  for  results ,  were  seen  definite 
evidence  of  a  sales  turn"  he  concluded. 


Keystone's  1046  stations  reach  a  spectacular  86%  of  the  rich  rural  market! 


Send  for  our  new  station  list 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

111  W.  V/ashinglcD  577  Madison  Ave. 

STate  2-8500  ELdorado  5-3720 


LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

3142  Wilshire  Blvd.  57  Post  St.  . 

Dunkirk  3-2910  SUtter  1-7440 


•  TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE.  A  handful  of  stations  or  the  network  ...  a  minute  or  a  full  hour— it's 
up  to  ycu,  your  needs. 

•  MORE  FOR  YOUR  DOLLAR.  No  premium  cost  for  individualized  programming.  Network 
coverage  for  less  than  some  “spot”  costs. 

•  ONE  ORDER  DOES  THE  JOB.  All  bookkeeping  and  details  are  done  by  Keystone,  yet  the  best 
time  and  place  are  chosen  for  you. 


of  At 

YUKON 


Leads  the 
Rating  Race 
in  Market 

after  Market! 


SERGEANT  PRESTON..,..  31.3 

Highway  Patrol - * . 19.8 

1958  Silent  Service . 15.3 

Sea  Hunt . 14.8 

State  Trooper . 12.8 


SERGEANT  PRESTON . 22.2 

Sheriff  of  Cochise . 18.2 

Sea  Hunt . 17.9 

State  Trooper . 17.5 

Honeymooners . 15.2 


SERGEANT  PRESTON . 29.4 

Honeymooners . 23.6 

Whiriybirds . ,...22.5 

Sea  Hunt . 18.8 

Highway  Patrol . 12.3 


WINSTON-SALEM 


SERGEANT  PRESTON . 27.3 

Sea  Hunt . 22.5 

Adventure  Scott  Island . 17.3 

Gray  Ghost . 12.4 

Silent  Service. .  .  4.8 


NEW  YORK 


Arbitral,  SERGEANT  PRESTON. ..  - 16.6 

•/25/5J  state  Trooper. : .  . . . .  14.5 

Highway  Patrol . .'  9.6 

Silent  Service . . . .  6.4 

Sheriff  of  Cochise .  3.6 


PROVIDENCE 


SERGEANT  PRESTON . 29.8 

Harbor  Command . 27.3 

1958  Highway  Patrol . 25.8 

Silent  Service . .. . 21.8 

Twenty-Six  Men . . . 19.3 


SERGEANT  PRESTON . 36.3 

Ftb-  Silent  Service . ^...34.9 

t95#  Sea  Hunt . 31.7 

Sheriff  of  Cochise . 21.9 

Highway  Patrol . 21.5 


INDEPENDENT 


TELEVISION 


^CORPORATION 

488  Madison  Ave.  •  H.Y.22-  PLaza 5-2100 


lT®  1K1 

HOTEL  &  BATHS 

AIR  CONDITIONED 
Inviting  you  to  refreshing  change  and 
rejuvenation  at  this  famous  southern 
Spa.  Superb  bathhouse  within  the  hotel, 
treating  occupational  fatigue  and  rheu¬ 
matic  ills  in  these  beneficial  radioactive 
waters.  **Good  golf,  club  privileges; 
mellow  sunshine;  scenic  beauty;  racing  at 
Oaklawn.  Tops  in  good  food  and 
social  entertainment. 

For  colorful  folder 
and  reservations, 

address:  - 1 ill  j- 

R.  E.  McEACHIN,  Wji 

General  Mgr.  _ _ '  \ 

ARLINGTON  HOTEL  &  BATHS 

Telephone  NAtional  3-7771 
HOT  SPRINGS,  NAT’L  PARK,  ARK. 
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.AMD  NOW- 
A  BRIEF  MESSAGE 
from  OUR  SPONSOR ! 


CHESEBROUGH-POND'S 
Angel  Sldn 
"71c  Tac  Dough" 

"If  Could  Be  You" 

"Queen  for  a  Day" 

"Price  Is  Right" 

"Treasure  Hunt" 
"Concentration" 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER 
COMPANY 

Neolite 

"A  Turn  of  Fate" 

(Goodyear  Theater) 


PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 

Blue  Dot  Duz,  Crisco,  Cascade, 
Comet,  Drene,  Duncan  Hines,  Duz, 
Gleem,  Ivory  Soap,  Ivory  Flakes, 
Ivory  Liquid 

"The  Life  and  Legend  of  Wyatt  Earp" 
"The  Guiding  Light" 

"Tic  Tac  Dough" 

"This  Is  Your  Life" 

"Queen  for  a  Day" 

"The  Brighter  Day" 

"Loretta  Young" 

"As  the  World  Turns" 

"Young  Doctor  Malone" 

"The  Real  McCoys" 

"The  Lineup" 

"It  Could  Be  You" 

"Search  for  Tomorrow" 

"The  Edge  of  Night" 


Most  times  an  agency  speaks  for  the 
sponsor .  Sometimes  the  sponsor  speaks 
for  the  agency .  The  clients  listed  below — 
and  their  programs — tell  you  a  lot  about 
Compton9 s  success  in  television . 

SOCONY  MOBIL  GIL  COMPANY 

Gasoline,  Oil  and  Accessories 
"Trackdown" 

STANDARD  BRANDS,  INC. 

Instant  Chase  &  Sanborn  Coffee 
Regular  Chase  &  Sanborn  Coffee 
"Tic  Tac  Dough" 

Art  Linklefter's  "House  Party" 

"Queen  for  a  Day" 

"The  Verdict  Is  Yours" 

"Arthur  Godfrey  Time" 

"It  Could  Be  You" 

"The  Price  Is  Right" 


STERLING  DRUG,  INC. 

Fizrin 

"Treasure  Hunt" 
"County  Fair" 

"The  Verdict  Is  Yours" 
"The  Edge  of  Night" 


COMPTON  ADVERTISING,  INC. 


HEW  YORK  •  HOLLYWOOD  •  CHICAGO  •  SAH  FRANCISCO  •  MILWAUKEE 


Qualify 


OUR 

Criterion 

....TIME  AFTER  TIME 
....IN  TIME 

•  Complete  16mm  and  35mm  service. 

•  Black  and  White.  •  Color. 

•  Reversal  Developing. 

GntietUott  FILM  LABS  INC. 


33  W.  60th  St..  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 


COlumbus  5-2180 


HAVE  A  HAPPY 


CAROL  REED 


Monday  thru  Saturday 
CBS-TV 

RAIN  OR  SHINE 
LATE  WEATHER 
SIX  O’CLOCK  REPORT 


Speaking  for  NABISCO 
NBC-TV 


JEROME  SHAW 


Director 


CBS-TV 


Congratulations! 


DAVID  DROWN 


Producer-Director 


Representation:  WILLIAM  MORRIS  AGENCY 


Fifty-third  ■  PQnmiir  'Anniversary 


Jaimary  7t  195S 


in 


"Thanks  to  Jimmy  Sfarbuck  for  my 
greatest  act" 

— Marguerite  Piazza 


JAMES  STARBUCK 

Choreographer 


ED  SULLIVAN 
SHOW 

CBS— JAN.  4 

Special  prepared  production 
number  created  for 

IMOGENE  COCA 

( assisted  by  James  Starbuck) 


!n  Preparation: 

Choreography 
for  the 

GINGER 
ROGERS 
TV  SHOW 


— . . .  Personal  Management  <  ■  ■■■ 

TELEVISION  ARTISTS  CORP. 

Jack  Bertell  John  Greenhaf 

527  Madison  Ave„  New  York  22,  N.  Y.,  PLaza  3-2152 


4 


'Mr.  Dubious7 


Continued  from  page  95 


And  you  buy  peanuts  you  can  see 
through  a  damn  bag.  I  don’t  want 
to  see  what  I’m  getting.  Ought  to 
be  some  mystery  left  in  life.” 

My  attention  was  distracted  for 
a  moment  by  two  pigeons  squab¬ 
bling  over  the  last  remaining 
shelled  peanut.  As  they  fought 
over  it,  I  sat  reflecting  on  my  life. 
I  was  getting  peanuts  out  of  it, 
speaking  symbolically.  Then  I 
shuddered.  This  old  man  probably 
hated  Freud,  if  he  had  ever  heard 
of  him. 

I  turned  to  discuss  this  with 
him,  but  he  had  gone.  I  stood  to 


look,  but  he  was  nowhere  in  sight. 
The  following  day  I  read  in  the 
papers  that  an  old  man  had  been 
discovered  lying  on  a  street  near 
the  park  and  taken  to  a  hospital. 
When  the  doctors  opened  him  up 
they  discovered  a  fire  raging  in 
(his  stomach.  The  fire  department 
i  was  called  but  they  could  not  get 
;the  flames  under  control.  It  made 
me  sad.  If  only  I  had  known  I 
would  have  supplied  them  with  my 
Anti-Phlogistine  tablets,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  put  out  the  flames  in  an 
instant. 

The  day  after  that  there  was  an¬ 
other  old  man  on  the  street, 
spewed  out  no  doubt  from  that 


With 

Bed 

WtiUel 


BROOKS 

COSTUME  CO. 

3  WEST  61st  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


mysterious  place  where  they  are 
held  in  reserve.  For  a  fleeting  in¬ 
stant  I  was  tempted  to  approach 
him,  but  I  managed  to  overcome 
the  impulse.  I  didn’t  want  my 
faith  shaken  again. 

British  Coni’I  A-R  Show 
Awards  ‘Cat’s  Whiskers’ 
To  Year’s  Hip  Musickers 

London. 

Associated-Rediffusion’s  hip 
show,  “Cool  For  Cats,”  a  weekly 
offering  of  modern  music,  has  ini¬ 
tiated  a  number  of  awards  for  top 
show  and  disk  biz  personalities. 
The  first  “Cat’s  Whiskers”  were 
handed  out  on  last  Friday’s  pro¬ 
gram  by  Mantovani. 

Awards  were  as  follows:  Disk 
Group  of  the  Year,  The  Mudlarks 
with  their  etching  of  “Lollipop”; 
Bandleader  of  the  Year,  Ted 
Heath;  Repertoire  Man  of  the  Year, 
Norrie  Paramour;  Most  Promising 
Discover,  Cliff  Richard;  Enter¬ 
tainer  of  the  Year,  Tommy  Steele; 
British  Disk  Personality  of  the 
Year,  Frankie  Vaughan;  American 
Disk  Personality  of  the  Year,  Elvis 
Presley;  British  Disk  Girl  of  the 
Year,  Marion  Ryan;  American  Disk 
Girl  of  the  Year,  Connie  Francis; 
Outstanding  Disk  of  the  Year,  Pat 
Boone’s  “Love  Letters  In  The 
Sand”;  Songwriter  of  the  Year, 
Max  Bygraves  with  “You  Gotta 
Have  Rain.”  Winners  were  chosen 
by  Ker  Robertson  who  arranges 
the  program’s  disks  each  week. 


Albany  —  Stanley  Warner’s 
W TRI-TV  will  adopt  new  call  let¬ 
ters,  WAST,  when  it  moves  from 
UHF  Channel  35  to  VHF  Channel 
13,  in  early  January,  General  Man¬ 
ager  William  S.  Riple  said.  He 
explained  the  change  would  be 
made  to  eliminate  confusion  with 
WTRY  (Troy  radio  station)  and  to 
“get .  away  from  any  association 
with  UHF.” 


YOUNG  LAWYER 


Copyright  background,  good  education; 
New  York  bar;  seeks  opportunity  with 
TV,  motion  picture  or  legit  theatre; 
house  counsel  or  law  firm. 


Writ*  Box  139.  VARIETY 
1 54  W.  46H»  St.,  New  York  35 


‘Blood-Balk’ 


Ex-CBS  Affiliate 

Shifts  to  Mutual 


Continued  from  page  89 

equipping  media  with  facts  that 
permit  decisions  to  be  based  on 
examinations  beyond  the  simple- 
ratings  facade. 

Supplementing  the  above  com-; 
ments  about  the  over-worked 
numbers  game — urging  more  focus 
on  marketing  aspects  and  less  run¬ 
ning  with  simple  numbers — I’d 
like  to  add  a  word  on  program¬ 
ming. 

Television  attracts  audiences  by 
offering  the  public  what  it  wants 
to  see  (be  it  entertainment,  news, 
education,  documentaries,  or  what¬ 
ever).  Programming  is  a  creative 
process  from  start  to  finish.  And 
I  bridle  over  those  who  contend 
that  audience  research  shackles 
creative  talents.  This  is  like  say¬ 
ing  “let  the  public  be  damned,” 
or  “I  don’t  care  if  the  theatre  is 
empty.” 


Chi  WGN  Buy  Land 

Chicago. 

WGN  Inc.  is  in  the  process  of 
purchasing  a  13-acre  tract  of  land 
on  Chicago’s  northwest  side  for 
what  are  reported  to  be  “eventual 
expansion  purposes.”  The  land  is 
owned  at  present  by  a  pair  of  in¬ 
dustrial  plants. 

While  station  brass  Is  mum  on 
what  form  the  expansion  will  take, 
it’s  presumed  that  sometime  in  the 
future  WGN  will  move  its  entire 
radio  and  tv  operation  to  the  new 
site.  At  present  it  occupies  a  small 
Michigan  Ave.  building  adjoining 
the  parent  Chicago  Tribune. 


First  former  CBS  radio  affiliate 
to  join  the  Mutual  web  is  WJQS, 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Station  served  notice  Dec.  13 
that  it  was  disaffiliating  from  CBS 
because  it  didn’t  like  the  new  con¬ 
tract. 


ANNIVERSARY 

SPECIAL 


introductory  Offer 

by 


BOB  KELLY 
WIG 

CREATIONS 


for  the  profession 
only  during  January 

TOUPEES 

$75.00 


BOB  KELLY 

118  West  48th  St.,  New  York  City 
Circle  5-6849 ' 


Congratulations 

MITCHELL  LEAR 
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A  top  hit  of  the  season’s  new  TV  shows! 

iphth 


GUNN 


For  BRISTOL-MYERS  Products  Division 
By  DOHERTY,  CLIFFORD,  STEERS  &  SHENFIELD,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  -  HOLLYWOOD 


Don’t  Look  Now,  There  Goes  ’58 

5^^—— ,  Continued  from  page  95 


sponsors  of  the  World  Series.  They 
found  a  new  and  untapped  audi¬ 
ence  among  patients  undergoing 
electrocardiograph  tests.  From 
Kansas  City,  came  news  of  a  heart 
specialist  who  attached  the  elec¬ 
trodes  of  a  cardiograph  machine  to 
a  patient  fully  expecting  to  come 
up  with  a  heart  beat  but  instead 
heard  the  sportscaster  describing 
the  ninth  inning  of  the  final  game 
in  the  series.  Technicians  hastened 
to  explain  that  because  so  many 
patients  were  tuned  to  the  game, 
some  of  the  current  was  returning 
to  the  ground  and  in  turn  seeping 
through  the  sound  equipment  of 
the  electrocardiograph  machine. 

This  immediately  recalled  the 
astonishing  tale  of  the  young  stu¬ 
dent  with  carborundum  in  his 
upper  molars.  He  lived  near  Car¬ 
teret,  N.  J.,  site  of  WOR’s  trans¬ 
mitter  and  everytime  the  lad 
opened  his  mouth,  out  came  the 
urdverse-shaking  observations  of 
Gabriel  Heatter  and  Fulton  J. 
Lewis,  though  not  necessarily  at 
the  same  time. 

The  year  1958  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  wide-open  season  yet 
on  tv  critics.  Brickbats  were  hurled 
at  the  scribes  from  both  high  and 
low  levels  in  tv  society.  Hubbell 
Robinson  Jr.,  CBS-TV  exec  veep  in 
charge  of  programming,  said  “a 
more  vociferous,  articulate  and 
fractious  passel  of  Iambasters 


would  be  hard  to  find.”  Steve  Allen 
proclaimed  that  one  Empire  State 
tv  sentinel  was  unchristian,  venge¬ 
ful,  rude  and  inaccurate.  Robert 
Alan  Aurthur  described  another 
newspaper  tv  critic  as  a  bum.  Ben 
Hecbt  also  took  pot  shots  at  the 
video  critics,  describing  the  latter 
as  woefully  deficient  in  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  humor  dished  out 
by  network  comedians.  TV  critics 
on  the  dailies,  in  many  instances, 
were  described  as  former  ship 
news  men  or  erstwhile  city  room 
staffers  chained  to  a  desk  and 
hacking  away  on  two-stick  obits, 
j  This  has  reportedly  led  to  an 
anschluss  of  ship  news  reporters 
and  obituary  writers  in  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  extirpate  performers 
who  denigrate  what  has  long  been 
regarded  as  two  noble  bastions  of 
;the  fourth  estate. 

During  the  spring  of  1958  there 
was  also  momentary  jubilation 
among  the  more  enlightened  tv 
viewers  in  the  land,  for  suddenly 
out  of  the  bluenosed  sky  sprang 
the  euphemism  “john”  in  a  CBS- 
TV  “Playhouse  90”  script  tagged 
“The  Right  Hand  Man.”  It  was 
indeed  a  night  for  shouting  glory 
hallelujah  because  seldom,  if  ever, 
in  the  history  of  broadcasting,  had 
this  innocuous  term  for  the  neces- 
sarium  and  the  smallest  i;oom  been 
wafted  o’er  the  airwick  lanes.  The 
line  as  transmitted  »over  the  tv 


channels  read  thusly:  “There  are 
26  johns  in  the  house  and  a  phone 
in  each,”  certainly  a  harmless 
enough  observation  in  common- 
sense  circles.  Apparently  the  pur¬ 
ists  of  the  land  must  have  repaired 
momentarily  to  their  thinking 
places  because  nary  a  squawk  was 
heard.  Evidently  the  CBS-TV 
censor  also  must  have  gone  off  to 
see  a.  man  about  a  dog  when  the 
script  was  being  processed. 

The  victory,  however,  was  short¬ 
lived  because  a  few  weeks  later  the 
CBS-TV  censor  took  it  upon  him¬ 
self  to  jerk  the  word  “john”  from 
a  Paul  Monash  script,  “Nightmare 
at  Ground  Zero,”  thus  once  more 
restoring  puritanism  to  the  airlanes 
and  again  making  the  world  safe 
for  “Ladies”  and  “Gentlemen." 

AH  in  all,  it  was  a  lacrimal  year 
for  two  supposedly  worthy  cubicles, 
the  abrupt  elimination  of  tv’s  quiz 
show  isolation  chamber  and  the 
medium’s  steadfast  refusal  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  proper  place  of  the 
privy  chamber. 


WISN  Shake-op 

Milwaukee. 

In  a  news  department  shakeup 
at  WISN  and  WISN-TV  here,  Don 
!  Froehlich  and  Doug  Davenport 
have  been  appointed  news  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  radio  and  tv  outlets  re¬ 
spectively. 

Promotions  of  Froehlich  and 
Davenport  followed  the  departure 
from  the  stations  of  Don  O’Connor, 
who  headed  the  news  staff  for  both 
I  operations. 


Telefilm  Tab 

-  Continued  from  page  1M  5555s 

39  “The  Sword  and  the  Arrow,”  39 
untitled  series,  no  sponsors  on  any 
of  them;  39  “Gale  Storm  Show.” 
(CBS).  Sponsored.  (Jack  Wrather 
company  takes  over  production  of 
Storm  .  show  following  windup  of 
current  product). 

Sharp  e-Lewis  Prod.:  11  “Man 
With  a  Camera."  (ABC).  Spon¬ 
sored.  20  “Yancy  Derringer”  2 
“Desilu  Playhouse,”  bath  CBS, 
both  sponsored. 

Screen  Gems:  20  "Father  Knows 
Best,”  13  ‘Tales  of  the  Texas! 
Rangers,”  both  CBS,  both  spon¬ 
sored;  26  “Johnny  Dollar,”  for 
CBS,  not  sponsored  yet;  26  “Alcoa- 
Goody  ear  Theatre,”  26  “Behind 
Closed  Doors,”  all  NBC,  all  spon¬ 
sored;  13  “Donna  Reed  Show,”  26 
“Naked  City  ”  13  “Adventures  of 
Rin  Tin  Tin,”  all  ABC,  all  spon¬ 
sored;  19  "Rescue  8,”  39  "Stake¬ 
out,”  both  syndicated. 

Spartan  Prod.:  16  “Peter  Gunn.” 
(NBC).  Sponsored. 

Stage  Five  Prod.:  39  “Adven¬ 
tures  of  Ozzie  and  Harriet.”  (ABC). 
Sponsored. 

.  Toreto  Enterprises:  7  "Loretta 
Young  Show.”  (NBC).  Sponsored. 

Warner  Bros.:  8  “Maverick,”  7 
“Sugarfoot,”  10  “Cheyenne,”  15 
“Lawman,”  10  “77  Sunset  Strip,” 
all  ABC,  all  sponsored. 

WindowrGlen  Prod.:  14  “The 
Restless  Gun.”  (NBC).  Sponsored. 

Jack  Wrather:  39  “Lassie”  (tak¬ 
ing  over  production  of  “Gale  Storm 
Show  from  Roach,  both  CBS,  both 
sponsored;  39  “The  Lone  Ranger,” 
(ABC),  Sponsored;  39  “Adventures 
of  Tom  Swift,”  no  sponsor. 

Ziv  TV:  36  “Highway  Patrol,”  39 
“Mackenzie’s  Raiders,”  39  “Sea 
Hunt,”  39  “Bold  Venture,”  all  syn¬ 
dicated;  “  18  “Bat  Masterson.” 
(NBC).  Sponsored;  16  “Rough  Rid¬ 
ers.”  (ABC).  Sponsored;  15  “World 
of  Giants,"  for  CBS,  but  no  spon¬ 
sor;  26  “Tombstone  Territory,”  39 
untitled  Macdonald  Carey  starring 
series;  39  “Bravo,”  no  sponsors. 


Tape 

—  Continued  from  page  93  — — . 

As  the  number  of  tape  equipped 
stations  increases,  the  need  for 
many  recorded  dupes  from  a  mas¬ 
ter  tape  will  have  to  be  met.  Tape 
duping  now  is  a  slow  and  costly 
one-to-one  process;  i.e.,  a  half-hour 
show  takes  a  half-hour  to  dupe. 
The  duping  plant  of  the  (near) 
future  will  grind  out  high  quality 
dupes  at  a  50  to  1  rate  ...  50  copies 
from  a  single  master  in  one  run. 

Our  organization  is  currently 
completing  the  framework  of  the 
first  complete  video  tape  entity — 
a  corporate  structure  housing 
under  our  roof  the  talents  and 
skills  for  creating,  financing,  pro¬ 
ducing,  promoting,  selling  and 
distributing  the  video  tape  prod¬ 
uct.  While,  typically,  an  amount  of 
sporadic  production  and  limited 
syndication  has  resulted  from 
video  tape’s  initial  glow,  It  is  clear 
that  full  scale  syndication  of  qual¬ 
ity  tape  programming  will  become 
the  prime  element  of  future  non- 
network  programming.  It  will  be 
created  in  the  main  by  major  pro¬ 
ducers  equipped  organizationally 
to  handle  the  product  on  a  multi¬ 
level  basis. 


Cancer  Research  Lab 
As  McDonald  Memorial 

Chicago. 

Certain  members  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  industry  who  were  friends 
of  Comdr.  Eugene  F.  McDonald 
Jr.  are  financing  a  laboratory  at 
the  U.  of  Chicago  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  board  chairman  of 
Zenith  Radio  Corp.  The  lab,  which 
will  specialize  in  a  field  known 
as  exfoliative  cytology,  a  biological 
science  in  which  he  was  known  to 
be  interested,  will  be  named 
Comdr.  McDonald. 

Spearing  the  drive  to  create 
the  cancer  research  centre  were 
Paul  Galvin,  board  chairman  of 
Motorola  Inc.,  and  Powell  Crosley 
Jr„  former  proxy  of  Crosley  Radio 
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Canada  Proves  Arts  Subsidy  Pays  Off 

By  WILFRID  PELLETIER 


( The  writer  is  a  conductor  of  symphonies  in  both 
'Canada  and  America,  an  alumnus  of  the  Met  Opera  pit, 
long  associated  with  the  Met  Auditions  of  the  Air.  Britain 
■made  him  a  Companion  of  St.  Michael  &  St..  George, 
about  as  close  as  a  Canadian  ever  gets  to  knighthood. 
—Ed.) 


,  Montreal. 

Whenever  I  find  myself  in  a  discussion  of  Canadian 
music,  one  of  the  first  questions  invariably  has  to  do  with 
subsidy  in  the  arts.  Am  I  in  favor  of  it?  Is  it  a  good  thing? 
Are  there  dangers  involved? 


Let  me  say  right  now  that  not  only 
am  I  in  favor  of  it,  but- 1  think  that, 
in  time,  any  country  that  docs  not 
have  some  form  of  subsidy  in  the  arts 
will  find  its  progress  impeded.  The 
expense  of  maintaining  a  modern 
symphony  orchestra,  opera  company, 
or  conservatory  demand  it;  Further¬ 
more,  with  financial  security,  there 
is  far  greater  freedom  in  program¬ 
ming.  New  compositions  can  be  com¬ 
missioned  and  performed,  thereby 
stimulating  composers  and  perform¬ 
ers.  Operas  that  require  large  costs 
and  ambitious  staging  can  be  under¬ 


taken  without  artistic  compromises. 


Contrary  to  what  some  people  may  think,  instrumental¬ 
ists  do  play  better  when  they  have  some  measure  of  basic 
security.  In  general,  a  healthier  climate  exists  among  mu- 
s'cians,  actors,  writers  or  in  fact  any  creative  artists  when 
they  are  not  forced  to  engage  in  additional  work  outside 
their  fields  in  order  to  meet  living  expenses.  In  the  United 
States  at  present  business,  private  philanthropy,  and 
foundations  assume  the  role  that  government  plays  in 
Canada  and  throughout  most  of  Europe.  American  tradi¬ 
tions  and  development  have  been  through  private  support. 
But,  I’ll  argue  that  it  is  by  no  means  inevitable  that,  if 
subsidized,  the  arts  will  succumb  to  the  evils  of  bureauc¬ 
racy.  It  has  not  happened  in  Europe,  where  a  tradition  of 
state  and  municipal  patronage  in  the  arts  has  existed  for 


hundreds  of  years. 


Subsidy  Waters  the  Garden 


Nor  has  it  happened  in  Canada,  In  fact,  the  flourish¬ 
ing  state  of  music  in  Canada  today  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  without  government  support.  The  beginning  of 
a  trend  in  the  United  States  toward  Federal  subsidy,  can 
hardly  be  questioned.  The  bill,  presented  in  the  United 
States  Senate  last  year  by  Senator  Javits,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  National  Arts  Foundation  to  support  fine 
arts  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  is  a  straw  in  the  breeze. 


It  is  not  often  emphasized  that  although  Canada  is  one- 
fourth  again  as  large  as  the  United  States,  its  population 
is  only  one-tenth  as  great,  and  it  did  not  become  politi¬ 
cally  united  until  1867.  By  this  time,  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Symphony  had  already  been  in  existence  for 
25  years,  whereas  Canada’s  oldest  orchestra,  the  Quebec 
Symphony,  was  not  founded  until  1902.  New  York’s  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  House  opened  in  1883.  At  present,  Cana¬ 
da  does  not  have  one  permanent  opera  company,  and  is 
only  now  building  its  first  opera  house,,  to  be  opened  in 
Montreal  *ih  1960. 


On  Dec.  2  last  I  conducted  the  25th  anniversary  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Montreal  Symphony,  which  I  helped  to  found 
at  a  time  when  there  was  no  orchestra  at  all  in  that  city 
— only  good  will.  But  that  good  will  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ingredient  of  all.  This  year  the  90-member  orch¬ 
estra  has  become  permanently  endowed,  part  by  govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  and  part  by  civic  contributions.  Orchestra 
members  are  now  paid  for  a  30-week  season,  not  per  con¬ 
cert  as  in  the  past.  The  same  situation  already  exists  in 
Toronto.  Undoubtedly,  permanent  opera  companies  will 
be  similarly  organized  in  the  near  future.  We  have  plenty 
of  talent  and — most  important— an  enthusiastic  public. 

Canada’s  musical  coming  of  age  has  happened  in  a 
very  few  years.  Today  there  are  eight  major  symphony 
orchestras,  and  at  least  40  minor  groups.  Chamber  en¬ 
sembles  are  extremely  popular  and  proficient  throughout 
the  provinces.  The  CBS  radio  and  television  networks  de¬ 
vote  considerable  amounts  of  time  to  live  music.  Many 
Canadian  artists  are  internationally  renowned.  The  con¬ 
servatories  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  which  I  started  in 
1943  and  1945  respectively,  are  patterned  after  the  con¬ 
servatories  of  Paris,  Berlin  and  Milan,  where  the  teach¬ 
ing  philosophy  is  directed  to  the  education  of  musicians 
rather  than  merely  players.  It  is  this  philosophy,  I  am 
convinced,  that  accounts  for  the  phenomenal  progress  of 
Canadian  music  in  every  area  in  so  short  a  time.  And  it 
is  because  the  government  shares  this  philosophy  that  I 
am  confident  of  Canada's  contributions  to  the  world  of 
music  in  the  years  ahead. 

|_ _ $100,000,000  Fund!  1 


Until  three  or  four  years  ago,  government  participation 
in  the  arts  was  exclusively  the  concern  of  each  province. 
With  the  creation  of  the  Canadian  Foundation,  the  income 
from  a  $100,000,000  fund  is  used  to  support  conserva¬ 
tories  and  orchestras,  and  other  music  projects  through¬ 
out  Canada,  as  well  as  similar  activities  in  all  of  the  other 
arts.  The  CBC  network  is  a  separate  subsidy.  This  basic 
form  of  financial  support  is  in  addition  to  whatever  allo¬ 
cations  may  be  provided  by  each  province  for  its  own  resi¬ 
dents. 

"As  the  province  with  the  greatest  population  density, 
Quebec  has  always  been  the  most  lavish  in  this  respect. 
As  early  as  1915,  Quebec  was  actively  contributing  to  the 
arts.  (As  a  student,  I  myself  won  the  “Prix  d’Europe,” 
which  enabled  me  to  study  abroad  for  two  years).  But  all 
the  provinces  offer  substantial  support  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  Canadian  music.  Outright  grants,  scholarships, 
awards,  loans,  sponsorships  of  various  kinds — all  of  these 
activities  have  stimulated  Canada’s  musical  life  tremend¬ 
ously.  And,  aside  from  certain  fundamental  stipulations 
(citizenship  and  residence  requirements),  there  is  no  gov¬ 
ernment  supervision  of  a  kind  that  would  threaten  artistic 
quality. 

As  a  measure  of  Canada’s  musical  independence  to¬ 
day,  consider  the  situation  25  years  ago  when  we  founded 
the  Montreal  Symphony.  Almost  all  of  the  first-chair  play¬ 
ers  had  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  Today,  things  are 


quite  different.  The  staff  is  now  largely  Canadian.  And 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  400  music  students  and  over 
60  drama  students  in  the  state-supported  Conservatories 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec  alone,  a  healthy  export  of  ar¬ 
tists  to  other  countries  has.  been  thriving  for  some  time, 
now.  Not  long-  ago,  Joseph  Krips,  conductor  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Symphony,  held  a  contest. for  additional  string  play¬ 
ers.  Three  of  the  ones  he  chose  were  from  the  Conserva¬ 
tories  of  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

|  , _ Canada  More  Cosmopolitan  _ [ 

Artists  from  all  over  the  world  visit  Canada  regularly, 
and  Canadian  artists  perform  abroad  as  often  as  at  hojne. 
During  my  own  travels  as  a  conductor,  divided  about 
equally  between  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Europe, 
I  often  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  some  of  our  finest 
Canadian  artists,  whose  careers  are  no  longer  confined 
to  their  homeland — singers  of  international  reputation 
like  mezzo-soprano  Maureen  Forrester,  bass  Joseph  Rou¬ 
leau,  sopranos  Lois  Marshall  and  Pierrette  Alarie,  tenors 
Raoul  Jobin,  Jon  Vickers,  Richard  Verreau,  and  Leopold 
Simoneau,  and  pianists  Glenn  Gould  and  Ray  Dudley. 
International  exchange  of  this  kind  is  a  sure  mark  of  a 
nation’s  maturity  in  an  art  that  knows  no  national  bound¬ 
aries.  There  is  no  better  way  of  enlarging  one's  horizons, 
correcting  prejudices,  and  restoring  that  essential  enthu¬ 
siasm.  without  which  no  artist  can  give  a  truly  vital  per¬ 
formance. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  aspects  of  Canadian  music 
today  is  its  internationalism.  Aided  by  a  bi-lingual  tradi¬ 
tion,  Canada  has  become  even  more  cosmopolitan  since 
the  War.  Some  of  our  most  talented  musicians,  like  16- 
year-old  pianist  Richard  Gresko,  and  many,  many  others, 
are  refugees  or  the  children  of  refugees.  (The  traditions 
they  bring  from  Europe  are  profitable  to  musicians  and 
audiences  alike.  And  the  advantages  open  to  them  through 
the  government  program  in  music  are  invaluable,  since 
many  of  them  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford  the 
$2,000  worth  of  lessons  provided  each  year  for  every  stu¬ 
dent). 

A  full  dramatic  program  at  the  Montreal  and  Quebec 
Conservatories  is  now  headed  by  Jean  Valcour  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise.  And  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  vocal  curricula  have  been  added  to  the 
Italan  bel  canto.  Such  major  festivals  as  Stratford,  Van¬ 
couver,  Montreal,  and  Winnipeg  attract  international  ar¬ 
tists  and  audiences.  The  CBC  broadcasting  network,  also 
government  supported,  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  im¬ 
aginative  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  French  network  of 
the  CBC  alone  originates  far  more  programs,  and  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality,  than  does  France,  who  imports  many  of  them. 
Their  staff,  which  is  young  and  alert,  even  travels  out¬ 


side  of  Canada  to  record  interviews  and  other  special 
programs. 

When  I  originated  Montreal’s  “Musical  Matinees,”  I 
consulted  the  parents  on  matters  of  programming  and 
presentation.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  learn  that,  what¬ 
ever  ideas  grown-ups  may  have  about  what  music  chil¬ 
dren  like,  or  should  like,  they  do  not  coincide  with  the 
children’s  own  ideas.  I  now  choose  my  committee  from 
the  young  people  themselves,  who  meet  with  me  after 
every  concert  and  tell  me.  with  refreshing  frankness, 
exactly  w7hat  they  liked  and  didn’t  like. 

'  When  I  began  my  musical  career  in  Canada,  as  a  con¬ 
ductor  just  out  of  high  school,  everything  was  a  challenge. 
The  country  was  only  beginning  to  sense  its  future  prom¬ 
ise.  It  has  been  wonderful  to  watch  Canada’s  artistic 
growth  keeping  pace  with  her  advances  in  every  other 
field.  Subsidy  of  the  arts  was  mandatory  to  our  achieve¬ 
ments  in  Canada. 

] _ The  Making  of  An  Artist _ [ 

Consider  the  career  of  Clermont  Pepin.  It  expresses 
the  level  and  quality  of  musical  life  in  Canada  today. 
Pepin  was  a  poor  boy  from  the  countryside  who,  at  the 
age  of  nine,  won  a  prize  in  Toronto  for  a  short  piano 
piece.  It  was  a  minuet,  I  think,  and  he  was  invited  to  Mon¬ 
treal  to  perform  it.  In  the  meantime  I  had  orchestrated 
it  for  strings,  but  did  not  tell  him  because  I  wanted  him 
to  be  surprised.  After  he  had  played  it  on  the  piano,  I 
brought  him  up  to  the  podium  with  me  and,  holding  his 
hand  throughout,  conducted  the  orchestra  in  my  own  ar¬ 
rangement.  He  was  so  thrilled  that  I  could  feel  his  whole 
body  shaking,  and,  for  a  moment,  I  was  afraid  he  might 
faint. 

Impressed  by  his  musical  aptitudes  and  artistic  sensi¬ 
tivity,  four  of  us  formed  a  committee  to  do  whatever  we 
could  to  further  his  career.  We  arranged  for  him  to  move 
to  Quebec  and  to  begin  studies.  When  he  was  15,  we  en¬ 
rolled  him  in  the  Conservatory  in  Montreal.  His  progress 
was  so  rapid  that  he  won  a  scholarship  to  Curtis  Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied  composition  for  five 
years  with  Scalero.  Two  more  years  in  Toronto  and  the 
Conservatory  in  Montreal  and  Pepin  won  the  “Prix  d’Eu¬ 
rope”  and  left  for  study  abroad  with  Messiaen,  Honegger, 
and  Jolivet.  Returning  to  Canada,  he  won  a  $2,000  award 
for  his  symphonic  poem  entitled  “Guernica,”  inspired  by 
Picasso’s  famous  painting.  Today,  at  the  age  of  27,  he  is 
one  of  Canada’s  most  outstanding  composers  and  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Conservatory  in  Montreal,  where  he  was  once 
a  student. 

A  government  and  a  people  who  enable  their,  most 
gifted  artists  to  develop  talents  that  will  reflect  honor 
upon  the  nation,  are  providing  the  rich  soil  necessary  to 
produce  a  golden  harvest.  Subsidy  is  a  MUST. 


JAPAN:  ONLY  CULTURAL  ACTS  NEED  APPLY 

By  DAVE  JAMPEL 


Tokyo. 

As  far  as  most  foreign  acts  are  concerned.  Commodore 
Perry  could  just  as  well  have  minded  his  own  business 
and  gone  fishing.  For  live  entertainment,  Japan  today  is 
generally  a  closed  concern.  Show  business  in  Japan  is 
big  business,  but  not  for  the  foreign  act.  The  hook  is 
not  baited  with  coin. 

Except  in  rare  cases  of  a  renowned  concert  artist  or 
classical  company,  regulations  here  forbid  the  payment 
of  dollars  and  prohibit  the  possession  of  yen  beyond  the 
performer’s  departure  date.  This,  of  course,  makes  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Japan  a  financial  impossibility. 

The  Finance  Ministry  is  aware  of  the  country's  weak 
wooing  powers,  but  claims  that  today’s  foreign  currency 
situation  does  not  permit  depletion  by  entertainment. 
Ministry  officials  claim  they  must  nurse  their  foreign 
currency  through  purchases  of  more  essential  commodi¬ 
ties  and  services. 

As  for  yen,  the  visiting  artist  is  given  an  “expense” 
account,  the  account  to  be  balanced  when  he  leaves. 

There  are,  however,  acts  that  play  Japan  and  make  it 
pay  off.  But  in  most  cases,  their  profits  come  from  ex¬ 
ternal  sources.  Performers  that  are  on  state  endowed 
tours  often  work  here  with  the ;  comfort  of  guarantees 
and  prepaid  transportation.  These  include  the  rather 
heavy  flow  in  recent  years  of  artists  on  U.  S.  State  Dept, 
or  Russian  goodwill  missions. 

1  _ Way  Around _  1 

In*  other  cases,  performers  have  been  known  to  accept 
Japan’s  terms  and  supplement  their  tour  with  appear¬ 
ances  in  Hong  Kong  and  Manila  and  other  area  points 
where  conditions  are  more  relaxed. 

Ministry  authorities  inform  Variety  they  do  their  best 
to  encourage  the  coming  of  foreign  artists  within  the 
terms  of  their  tight  economy.  Each  year  a  foreign  ex¬ 
change  fund  is  set  aside  for  guarantees  to  overseas  ar¬ 
tists.  The  amount  is  a  variable,  depending  on  the  coun¬ 
try’s  foreign  exchange  budget,  but  in  recent  years  this 
fund  has  exceeded  $100,000. 

From  this  fund,  with  few  exceptions,  the  maximum 
amount  allocated  to  any  foreign  performer  or  company, 
will  not  be  more  than  $15,000  regardless  of  duration  of 
stay  or  number  of  appearances. 

The  problem,  the  officials  state,  is  deciding  the  merits 
of  the  respective  applications.  Only  those  in  the  cultural 
or  classical  category  can  hope  to  tap  this  fund,  and  even 
then,  approval  is  difficult. 

The  cultural  value  and  fame  of  the  artist  is  the  prime 
consideration.  This  gives  the  advantage  to  opera  singers, 
concert  soloists,  ballet  and  symphonies.  Almost  of  equal 
influence,  however,  is  the  local  sponsor  or  importing 
agency.  The  three  newspaper  empires  (Asahi,  Mainichi 
and  Yomouri)  or  the  semi-Govemment  web,  Japan 
Broadcasting  Co.  (NHK),  are  the  chief  auspices. 

Yet  eyen  with  the  fund  for  this  express  purpose,  the 
Ministry  officials  say  that  they  don’t  spend  it  all,  turn¬ 
ing  some  back  whenever  possible.  They  add  that  they 
try  to  distribute  the  allocations  of  foreign  currency  among 
representatives  of  all  nations,  but  admit  that  U.S.  artists 


have  received  the  lion’s  share  because  of  the  close  cul¬ 
tural  ties  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan. 

In  an  effort  to  make  a  Japan  tour  as  attractive  as  is 
feasible  for  foreign  entertainers,  the  Ministry  establishes 
a  yen  “expense”  account  for  visiting  working  artists.  But 
this  includes  the  salaries  they  draw  locally.  And  it’s  un¬ 
likely  that  this  figure  would  exceed  20.000  yen  ($55.55) 
per  day  for  each  individual.  It  usually  isl~ss.  From  this  - 
account,  the  artist  and  his  staff  pays  all  personal  ex¬ 
penses.  Here  again,  the  amount  allocated  depends  on  the 
merits  of  the  individual  act  and  the  pre?ti^e  of  the  spon¬ 
soring  agency. 

Yen  “expense”  accounts  are  regarded  as  a  separate 
entity,  and  artists  granted  foreign  currency  guarantees 
may  also  draw-  from  a  yen  fund. 

!  N.  Y.  B7lM~T^B  1 

An  example  of  the  above  arrangement  is  the  negotia¬ 
tion  thought  to  have  been  made  with  the  touring  New 
York  City  Ballet  in  the  spring  of  1958  whereby  the 
unit  was  guaranteed  $10,000  and  the  individuals  received 
a  total  of  25,200,00  yen  ($70,000)  for  27  Japan  perform¬ 
ances. 

The  Ministry  officials  made  clear  that  it  would  be  out 
of  the  question  to  consider  granting  dollars  to  what  they 
regarded  as  a  non-cultural  act.  The  latter  would  include 
jazz. 

It  has  not  been  unknown  for  artists  receiving  yen  “ex¬ 
penses”  and  for  those  performing  here  illegally  (on  a 
tourist  visa)  to  shop  energetically  for  black  market  dol¬ 
lars.  The  Ministry  is  not  blind  to  this,  but  as  one  official 
said,  "In  any.  economy  with  tight  controls  there  would 
be  a  certain  amount  of  such  activity.” 

All  applications  for  dollars  must  pass  through  the  Min¬ 
istry.  No  Japanese  company  may  be  in  possession  of  dol¬ 
lars,  with  the  exception  of  10  trading  comonnies.  Other¬ 
wise,  any  resident  company  or  individual  having  dollors 
must  declare  it  within  10  days  and  exchange  it  for  yen 
with  the  Bank  of  Tokyo. 

Normally,  upon  presenting  proper  credentials,  includ-  ^ 
ing  a  contract  and  a  letter  from  the  sponsor,  to  a  Japa¬ 
nese  consulate  abroad,  an  entertainer’s  visa  will  be  grant¬ 
ed  for  60  days.  Two  renewals  of  this  visa  are  considered 
reasonable  if  justified.  The  justification  may  include  in¬ 
ability  to  fulfill  dates  or  holdover  success.  Classical  ar¬ 
tists  may  be  granted  a  cultural  entrant’s  visa  for  one  year. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  have  a  visa  status  changed 
while  in  Japan.  If  desired,  it  usually  means  re-entry. 
Therefore  someone  with  an  entertainer’s  visa  may  not 
work  in  any  other  field.  Or,  where  a  greater  number  of 
violations  have  been  discovered,  an  artist  with  a  tour¬ 
ist’s  visa  may  not  work  in  any  endeavor. 

Many  acts  now  and  in  the  past  try  to  circumvent  con¬ 
trol  of  Government  and  sponsorship  by  trying  the  latter 
dodge.  Where  it  is  found  out,  they  are  asked  to  leave  the 
country.  If  their  violation  is  not  severe  and  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  misunderstanding,  in  some  cases  they  are 
permitted  re-entry.  Since  this  is  not  a  serious  offense, 
the  officials  prefer  deportation  to  criminal  prosecution. 

"While  the  authorities  and  the  Japanese  public  demands 
to  which  certain  they  welcome  foreign  artists  for  making 
money,  Japan  is  not  the  place. 
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LONDON  SHOWMAN 

MAKES  CHARGE 

By  HENRY  SHEREK 

London. 

American  Actors  Equity's  ban 
on  alien  actors  is  causing  more 
Anglo-American  friction  than  John 
Foster  Dulles — that  is*  assuming 
that  Master  Shakespeare  was  right 
when  he  wrote  that  all  the  world’s 
a  stage.  It  seems  inconceivable  that 
whereas  the  whole  American  cast 
'of  “West  Side  Story”  can  come  to 
London  to  appear,  Equity  can  put 
down  a  definite  ruling  that  only 
one-third  foreign  artists  can  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  production  in  the  United 
States. 

Every  case,  as  far  as  theatrical 
production  is  concerned,  is  differ¬ 
ent,  and  every  case  should  be 
judged  on  its  merits,  and  indeed 
the  only  merit  in.  any  ruling  would 
be  complete  abolition  of  any  bar 
on  foreigners  who  wish  to  appear 
on  the  stage  in  any  country. 

It  cannot  be  said  this  would  de¬ 
prive  actors  of  any  nationality 
from  earning  their  livelihood,  but 
would  enhance  it,  because  the 
more  competition  there  is,  the 
higher  the  standard  of  perform¬ 
ance,  and  the  higher  the  standard 
of  performance,  the  more  cus¬ 
tomers  would  be  attracted  from 
their  television  sets  and  other  in¬ 
door  pastimes  which  even  if  li¬ 
centious,  require  no  license. 

As  the  matter  now  stands. 
Equity’s  ruling  is  often  voiced  by 
throwing  money  out  of  the  window, 
because  to  put  over  an  English 
play  properly  in  the  U.S.  and 
vice  versa,  it  requires  actors  of 
the  nationality  of  the  characters 
in.  the  play.  This  is  accomplished 
by  engaging  an  American  under¬ 
study  for  each  English  actor,  and 
sometimes  if  it  is  necessary  to 
make  up  the  number,  even  two  un¬ 
derstudies  for  each  single  alien 
actor.  To  these  are  added  the  stage 
management,  so  as  to  get  to  the 
figure  of  two-thirds  local  boys  and 
girls. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  of 
American  actors  that  they  should 
have  the  added  handicap  of  try¬ 
ing  to  put  on  an  English  accent, 
and  cannot  make  for  first-class  per¬ 
formances.  Oddly  enough,  it  is 
easier  for  English  actors  to  portray 
Americans,  particularly  Americans 
from  southern  states,  and  this 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  motion  pictures  and  a 
large  number  of  television  films 
are  in  the  American  Idiom. 

1  Yanks  Crack  Barrier  [ 

Americans  have,  however,  broken 
down  the  monopoly  the  English 
had  in  the  performance  of  Shake¬ 
speare  by  the  fine  productions  of 
thd"’Sbakespeare  Theatre  at  Strat¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  as  have  the 
Canadians  in  Stratford,  Ontario, 
but  the  raising  of  all  barriers 
would  cause  an  influx  of  new  ideas 
and  enthusiasms  in  all  countries. 

Even  today  about  once  a  year 
orchestras  are  exchanged.  Even  to¬ 
day  we  are  importing  a  full  Ameri¬ 
can  musical  show.  Cannot  this  ex¬ 
change  be  widened  so  that  other 
British  productions  can  go  to 
America  in  their  entirety  besides 
the  established  Old  Vic  and  Shake¬ 
speare  Memorial  Theatre  compan¬ 
ies?  English  actors  would  not  un¬ 
dercut  American  performers  be¬ 
cause  the  English  actor  only  re¬ 
ceives  52%  of  his  salary  in  New 
York,  after  deduction  of  agent’s 
commission,  withholding  tax  and 
the  social  security  tax.  In  addition 
to  this  he  has  to  keep  his  home  in 
England  going,  besides  his  own 
personal  expenses  in  the  U,  S. 
The  producer  also  has  to  pay  the 
English  actor's  fares  both  ways  and 
higher  rehearsal  pay  than  is  laid 
down  by  American  Equity,  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  live  and  pay  his  ex¬ 
penses  in  England,  so  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  found  that  the  British  actor 
demands  a  higher  salary  than-  for 
an  equivalent  actor  in  the  U.  S. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
actor  coming  to-  England  also  has 
the  problem  of  two  homes,  so 
would  not  be  undercutting  the 
British  performer. 

It  is  said  that  the  difficulties  in 
hringing  this  about  are  enormous, 
but  there  are  no  difficulties  that 
cannot  be  overcome  if  there  is 
goodwill  on  both  sides,  and  li 
somebody  would  take  the  trouble 
to  explain  clearly  that  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  both  sides  to  break 
down  this  uncivilized  ban. 


‘Gel  Well’  Waltz 

Vienna. 

An  Austrian  Society  for 
“Healing  by  Music”  has  been 
founded  here. 

Their  spokesman  referred  to 
the  600  similar  societies  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  and 
added  that  the  main  task  of  his 
society  will  lie  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  side. 


See  Anti- Jewish 
Bias  Dead  As  To 
German  Legit 

By  HAZEL  GUILD 

Frankfurt. 

Anti-Semitism  no  longer  exists 
In  the  theatre  in  West  Germany — 
either  among  the  actors,  directors, 
producers  and  others  connected 
with  the  stage,  or  among  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  industry. 

So  declares  Liesl  Frank  Mittler, 
daughter  of  the  Viennese  come¬ 
dienne  Fiitzi  Masary  and  the  late 
German  clown  Max  Pallenherg, 
who  returned  to  Germany  in  1951. 
“Since  returning  I  have  never  seen 
anti-Semitism  in  the  theatre, 
among  the  audience  or  among  the 
performers,”  she  says. 

“It  was  a  strange  feeling  to  come 
back  after  the  Nazi  era  because 
you  had  to  forget  many  things.  But 
I  can  only  say  that  the  younger 
generation  is  much  more  intel¬ 
ligent  and  grown-up  than  adult 
Germans  of  20  years  ago.” 

Mrs.  Mittler  and  her  husband, 
stage  director  Leo  Mittler,  spent 
the  war  years  in  the  States.  He 
died  in  early  1958  having  staged 
“The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  in 
Duesseldorf. 

Says  Mrs.  Mittler  of  its  outstand¬ 
ing  success: 

“The  reaction  of  the  young 
people  was  the  greatest  re¬ 
velation  of  all  to  us.  These 
young  folks  have  generally  not 
been  told  the  truth  about  the 
Nazi  era,  and  this  play  was  a 
great  awakener.  We  heard 
from  many  that  they  were 
rather  angry  with  their  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  that  they  were 
not  told  how  things  were  then. 
Many  performances  of  the  play 
were  done  especially  for  school 
students,  in  Duesseldorf  and 
Hamburg  and  Berlin.  It  was 
like  opening  a  whole  new 
period  of  history  for  them.’* 

She  adds  that  “undoubtedly 
there  were  Nazis  in  some  of  the 
audiences  seeing  ‘Anne  Frank.*  But 
they — like  the  others  in  the  theatre 
— seemed  tremendously  moved  by 
the  play.  When  the  last  act  was 
finished,  there  were  tears  in  many 
eyes  and  people  walked  out  in 
stunned  silence.  The  play  became 
the  problem  of  the  whole  genera¬ 
tion.  You  can  recite  a  thousand 
facts  about  Nazi  atrocities,  but  the 
audience  is  much  more  moved  by 
viewing  the  fate  of  one  person. 
Statistics  about  Dachau  and  Bu- 
chenwald  become  cold  figures  — 
but  the  stray  of  Anne  Frank  is 
such  a  human  one.” 

Many  Jewish  artists  have  re¬ 
turned  to  work  in  the  German 
entertainment  field,  stage  and 
movies,  in  Germany  and,  says  Mrs. 
Mittler,  she  and  her  late  husband 
noted  no  bitterness  against  them 
in  the  theater. 

‘T  think  mayhe  they  got  it  out 
of  their  system,”  she  comments. 

Some  of  the  leading  American 
playwrights,  though,  have  still 
refused  to  allow  their  plays  to  be 
performed  in  Germany.  George  S. 
Kaufman  has  never  allowed  “The 
Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner”  to  be 
performed  here,  and  Alan  Jay 
Lemer  and  Frederick  Loewe  have 
likewise  refused  German  produc¬ 
tion  rights  for  “My  Fair  Lady.” 


‘Lady ’  IP  Wham  in  Brit. 

London. 

The  Philips  LP  of  “My  Fair 
Lady”  with  the  original  Broad¬ 
way  cast  has  sold  more  than  250,- 
000  copies,  reported  by  the  biggest 
LP  seller  in  Britain  to  date.  It’s 
also  claimed  to  be  circulating  at 
the  speediest  gait. 


ACTORS  EQUITY  IN 
REPLY  TO  SHEREK 

By  RALPH  BELLAMY 

(Star  of  the  Broadway  produc¬ 
tion,  “ Sunrise  at  Campobelio”  and 
president  of  Actors  Equity .) 

Henry  Sherek.  rekindles  the  al¬ 
most  dead  fire  of  the  “alien  actor 
situation.”  He  says  that  Equity  and 
John  Foster  Dulles  are  the  cause 
of  an  Anglo-American  friction  that 
disturbs  him. 

He  begins  bis  denunciation  of 
Equity  with  an  erroneous  state¬ 
ment,  and  then  enlarges  on  it. 
He  says,  “It  seems  inconceivable 
that  whereas  the  whole  American 
cast  of  ‘West  Side  Story*  can  come 
to  London  to  appear,  Equity  can 
put  down  a  definite  ruling  that 
only  one-third  foreign  artists  can 
appear  in  the  whole  U.S.” 

The  Equity  ruling  was  establish¬ 
ed  by  mutual  agreement  with  the 
League  of  N.Y.  Theatres,  which 
is  the  organization  of  American 
producers.  The  rule  was  conceived 
to  allow  the  greater  tolerance  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned.  In  sim¬ 
ple  language,  this  is  what  it  states: 
In  a  cast  of  over  five  individ¬ 
uals  ( including  understudies, 
etc.),  30%  aliens  allowed. 

Or  in  a  cast  of  five  or  less 
speaking  parts,  at  the  pro¬ 
ducer's  option,  the  following 
percentage  scale  may  apply: 

(a)  In  a  cast  up  to  a  total 
of  three  speaking  parts,  100%  - 
aliens  allowed; 

(b.)  In  a  cast  of  four  speak¬ 
ing  parts,  75%  aliens  allowed; 

(c)  In  a  cast  of  five  speak¬ 
ing  parts,  80%  aliens  allowed. 

Unit  companies  which  have 
established  identity  over  a 
period  of  years  and  have  at¬ 
tained  recognized  status  for 
artistic  standards  and  whose 
production  is  d  part  of  its 
regular  production  schedule, 
such  as  the  Stratford  Memorial 
Theatre,  the  Old  Vic,  the 
D’Oyly  Carte,  Abbey  Players 
and  Jean-Louis  Barrault  com¬ 
pany,  100%  aliens  allowed. 

Intimate  revues  which  have 
first  been  produced  outside  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  U.S. , 
and  which  are  a  series  of 
sketches,  song  and/or  special¬ 
ties,  and  which  are  presented 
by  not  more  than  nine  per¬ 
formers ,  which  a  chorus  of 
eight  ( who  shall  be  American ) 
100%  aliens  aUowed. 

Plays  of  special  character 
which  do  not  fall  within  any 
of  these  classifications  may  be 
given  a  specific  exemption 
from  these  rules  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Equity  Council. 

Equity  is  not  trying  to  ban  any¬ 
one  or  any  group  when  it  makes 
its  rules.  Nor  is  British  Equity 
banning  anyone  of  any  group  with 
its  rules.  British  regulations  call 
for  individual  permits  from  Brit¬ 
ish  Equity  and  the  British  Ministry 
of  Labor;  a  sixmonth  limitation  of 
alien  chorus  members  working  In 
England,  after  which  they  are  to 
be  replaced  by  British  chorus;  a 
renewal  of  permits  every  three 
months,  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  British  Equity  and  the  British 
Ministry  of  Labor.  The  rulings, 
incidentally,  apply  to  “West  Side 
Story”  in  London. 

British  actors  work  for  less  than 
American  actors  because  of  the 
economics  of  the  British  theatre. 
A  producer  can  cast,  build  and  try 
out  a  production  in  England  more 
cheaply  than  he  can  here.  He  can 
bring  that  company  here  and  our 
scenic  designers,  set  builders  and 
actors  have  been,  and  continue  to 
be,  undercut.  This  developing  prac¬ 
tice  was  part  of  the  reason  for 
American  Equity's  rules. 

The  purpose  of  the  control  In¬ 
herent  in  Equity’s,  rules  is  to  pro¬ 
hibit  indiscriminate  importation  of 
actors  who  would  deprive  our 
members  of  work  or,  at  least,  un¬ 
dercut  them  salary-wise^  At  the 
same  time,  it  preserves  the  artistic 
integrity  and  national. characteris¬ 
tics  of  any  play.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  percentage  scale 
which  ,  applies  to  alien  stars  or 
recognized  international  players 
who  are  permitted  to  appear  on  a 
(Continued  on  page  206) 


Tax-Choked  Argentine  Exhibs 

By  NID  EMBER 

Buenos  Aires. 

However  vexatious  the  problems  of  the  film  industry  in  the 
United  States  no  Yanqui  has  ever  lived  under  the  daily  torment 
which  prevails  in  this  republic.  Although  as  of  Oct.  30  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  for  once,  and  at  last,  showed  a  tendency  to  free 
exhibitors  from  the  artificially-enforced  cheap  admission  policy 
In  a  country  where  bread  is  up  500%,  transport  400%,  milk  300%,  . 
taxis  400%,  it  -still  remains  true  that  Argentine  film  theatres  are 
beset  with  nightmare  conditions. 

Especially  trying  are  the  small  town  operations  where  500  seats 
Is  large.  The  harassed  manager  must  prepare  tax  returns  every 
three  days.  And  such  taxes  the  showmen  of  the  U.S.A.  know  naught 
6f.  A  dream  of  theatre  men  here  is  to  be  allowed  the  right  to  file 
their  tax  paper  work  once  a  month! 

The  Screen  Institute  taxes  admissions  10%.  Add  another  15% 
school  building  tax  in  many  areas.  Pile  on  the  city,  province,  un¬ 
ion  and  composers  society  tax! 

In  Buenos  Aires  Province,  the  Tax  Dept,  sends  its  own  clerks  to 
work  out  Turnover  Tax  from  exhibitors’  books.  In  the  town  of  Ar- 
redfes,  population  19,000,  the  two  film  theatres  pay:  Institute  tax 
of  10%,  15%  school  tax,  20%  Municipal  tax,  10%  to  Art  Fund  and 
a  Provincial  tax  of  20  centavos  on  each  stub,  a  total  of  55%  of 
basic  admission— apart  from  cost  of  Municipal  approval  of  dis¬ 
plays.  In  the  corn-belt  town  of  Rojas,  the  Municipality  collects  20 
stubs  for  each  performance.  On  Sundays  it  takes  an  extra  301 
pesos  on  each  performance. _ ■ 


Glamour,  Glitter  and  Grit: 

A  Professional’s  Evaluation 


By  LELY  PONS 


1  Yes.  No.  These  are  the  first 
words  learned  in  any  language. 
They  are  the 
first  and  last 
words  in  a 
successful 
singing 
career.  Talent, 
ambition  are 
not  enough. 

I  Talents  can 
fdie  and  ambi¬ 
tion  be  stifled 
in  a  singer 
who  has  not 
learned  when  t.riy  pons 
to  say  no  and 
when  to  say  yes. 

To  sing  at  all,  one  must  have  the 
desire  to  perform  for  an  audience. 
This  is  elementary,  and  with  some 
very  talented  amateurs  the  occa¬ 
sional  gratification  of  this  urge  is 
enough.  But  to  think  of  singing  in 
terms  of  a  career  is  to  think  pro¬ 
fessionally.  Without  a  profes¬ 
sional  attitude,  no  singer  will  go 
very  far.  The  first  flush  of  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  misleading.  A  sympa¬ 
thetic  audience  may  gratify  vanity 
at  the  expense  of  honesty. 

The  premature  eclipse  of  very 
gifted  singers  °is  often  the  result 
of  improper  or  inadequate  train¬ 
ing.  Even  with  a  well-trained 
voice,  however,  a  singer  will  some¬ 
times  miss  the  mark.  Voice  study 
should  thoroughly  master  another 
instrument,  preferably  the  piano, 
and  cultivate  as  many  other  inter¬ 
ests  as  possible. 

It  takes  years  to  train  the  voice, 
it  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  ma¬ 
ture  as  an  artist 

The  competition  is  keen,  the 
physical  demands  are  arduous, 
the  inroads-  against  one’s  private 
life  must  be  guarded  against.  In 
other  words,  there  is  grind  as  well 

as  glamour, _ 

j_ _ Health  First  1 

Health  is  of  first  importance, 
since  everything  else  depends  upon 
it  This  entails  proper  diet,  early 
hours,  and  regular  physical  exer¬ 
cise,  In  addition,  there  is  the 
basic  regimen  of  a  singer— vocaliz¬ 
ing,  constant  and  intelligent  study 
of  interpretation,  repertoire,  dra¬ 
matics,  and  languages.  Beyond 
this  broad  cultural  interests  and 
stimulating  social .  activities  are 
essential,  for  it  is  in  our  personal 
growth  and  our  responses  to  other 
people  and  arts  that  we  find  the 
unique  individuality  which  marks 
the  true  artist. 

Great  artists  cannot  thrive  with¬ 
out  great  audiences,  .live  audi¬ 
ences...  live  audiences.  Radio, 
television,  and  recordings,  mar¬ 
velous  as  they  are,  can  never  re¬ 
place  the  thrilling  immediacy  of 
the  concert  halL 

Take  my  one-woman  campaign 
against  draperies  and  curtains. 
However  beautiful,  they  are  acous¬ 
tically  intolerable,  and  wherever  I 
sing  I  insist  that  they  be  removed. 
Though  my  stubbornness  may  pre¬ 
sent  problems  to  the  management, 
I  know  the  results  are  approved  by 
the  audience.  On  stage,  I  also,  see 
to  it  that  flats  or  screens  are 
erected  In  front  of  the  rear  cur¬ 


tains.  At  a  recent  concert  in  the 
South,  where  no  flats  or  screens 
were  available,  the  local  YMCA 
loaned  us  eight  ping-pong  tables, 
which  we  used  for  this  purpose  af¬ 
ter  removing  the  legs.  A  few 
plants  relieved  their  starkness.  I 
remember  another  hall  where  the 
management  assured  me  that  the 
draperies  had  been  acoustically 
treated.  Skeptical,  I  agreed  to  de¬ 
cide  after  my  first  number.  Be¬ 
fore  the  second,  they  were  re¬ 
moved. 

I  am  also  a  stickler  for  lighting. 
I  do  not  like  an  auditorium  so 
dark  that  I  cannot  see  the  faces 
of  the  audience  clearly.  I  like  to 
pick  out  various  people  in  the 
audience  to  focus  on.  It  helps  to 
project  a  song.  Because  traveling 
spots  and  footlights  are  not  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  in  every  hall,  I 
cany  my  own  with  me.  This  may 
strike  some  people  as  fussy  per¬ 
fectionism.  My  feeling  is  that 
people  attend  a  concert  to  see  as 
well  as  hear.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  courtesey  as  well  as  pride 

to  appear  to  best  advantage. _ 

J _ Keep  Bugs  At  Bay _ } 

A  constant  threat  to  every  singer 
is  the  danger  of  contracting  a  cold. 
Before  siting  in  any  hall  I  in¬ 
spect  the  premises  for  draughts. 
Another  wise  precaution  is  to 
place  a  table  between  the  artist 
and  those  who  come  backstage 
afer  a  concert.  While  I  love  peo¬ 
ple  and,  like  all  performers,  am 
grateful  for  my  fans,  colds  and 
coughs  are  our  greatest  occupa¬ 
tional  hazard,  and  self  preserva¬ 
tion  is  the  first  law  of  singing. 

Another  malady  singers  are 
prone  to  is  nervousness,  or  as  I 
call  it,  "nervosity.”  I  have  hevfcr 
met  a  singer  who  did  not  suffer 
from  it,  and  ain  resigned  to  its 
certain  onset  some  hours  before 
each  performance.  I  have  several 
ways  of  coping  with  it.  On  the 
road,  for  example,  I  prepare  my 
own  meals  in  pots  and  pans  brought 
along  for  just  such  emergencies. 
There  is  nothing  like  applying  one¬ 
self  to  the  complexities  of  a  menu 
to  overcome  the  insidious  terrors 
of  nervous  anticipation. 

In  fact,  I  have  spared  no  effort 
to  master  every  aspect  of  a  role 
In  order  to  make  my  portrayal  as 
convincing  as  possible  from  every 
point  of  view.  In  “The  Daughter 
of  the  Regiment,”  for  example.  I 
did  not  pretend  to  beat  the  snare 
drum,  as  every  coloratura  before 
me  bad  done.  I  actually  learned 
how  to  play  it  by  practicing  on  the 
train  between  concerts,  to  the 
amusement  of  my  accompanist; 
manager,  and  (I’m  sure)  my  fel¬ 
low  passengers.  And  in  “Le  Coq 
d’Or”  I  sang  and  danced  the  rdle 
of  the  Queen,  which  until  then 
had  always  been  mimed. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who 
think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  an 
opera  singer  to  appear  in  a  Broad¬ 
way  show,  on  television,  or  in 
nightclubs.  In  the  first  place,  no 
singer  can  live  solely  on  his  op¬ 
eratic  earnings.  And,  provided  the 
voice  is  not  abused  and  the  per¬ 
formance  is  in  good  taste,  the 
added  experience  in  new  fields,  in 
some  ways  more  demanding,  is  all 
to  the  good. 
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Beaucoup  British  Showmanship 
In  Selling  Yank  and  Anglo  Pix 

By  DICK  RICHARDS 


London. 

If  a  film’s  big  enough,  and  good 
enough,  people  will  go  to  see  it, 
without  the  aid  of  stunting.  That’s 
a  view  held  by  many  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  over  here.  T.  E-  B.  Clarke, 
one  of  Britain’s  topline  scriptwrit¬ 
ers,  got  hot  under  the  collar  about 
this  matter  and  expounded  about 
“the  childish  and  often  tasteless 
stunts  with  which  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  launch  new  pictures 
In  the  West  End.”  Clarke  almost 
abandons  for  good  the  old  slender 
hope  that  the  cinema  may  one  day 
grow  up. 

But,  let’s  face  it,  ever  since 
Bamum  and  Bailey  film  people 
have  been  beating  the  big  drum 
for  their  products. 

During  the  past  year  the  stunts 
have  come  thick  and  fast  over  here, 
not  only  in  the  West  End,  but 
throughout  the  sticks.  Never  have 
the  publicity  boys  flogged  their 
brains  so  persistently,  thanks  to 
television  breathing  a  cold,  dank 
draught  down  their  necks.  Most 
popular  form  of  wooing  for  press 
coverage  has  been  by  spectacular 
offbeat  preems  and  British  Lion 
set  a  swift  pace  when  it  bowed  in 
Kenneth  More’s  ‘‘Next  to  No 
Time.” 

Much  of  this  comedy  was  shot 
on  board  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  so 
a  special  train  was  hired  for  news¬ 
papermen  and  stars  and  after  lunch 
on  board  the  film  was  preemed  in 
the  ship’s  cinema.  Result?  None 
of  the  crowds  such  as  flock  around 
a  West  End  cinema  at  a  first  night, 
but  ample  and  cheap  press  cover¬ 
age. 

Metro  has  always  been  a  big 
believer  in  “preems  with  a  dif¬ 
ference.”  For  Alec  Guinness’  “Bar¬ 
nacle  Bill,”  the  Empire  circle 
lounge  was  turned  into  a  seaside 
pier,  with  gambling  and  weighing 
machines,  cockle  and  whelk  stalls 
and  all  the  usual  trappings  of  the 
pier.  And,  for  “The  Little  Hut,” 
hula-hula  girls  served  “jungle 
juice”  to  the  guests  from  a  bamboo 
hut  in  the  foyer.  For  “Jailhouse, 
Rock”  Metro  invited  1,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Elvis  Presley  Fan  Club. 
Their  coaches  were  parked  half  a 
mile  from  the  theatre  and  the 
addicts  marched  to  the  theatre 
bearing  “We  Love  Elvis”  banners. 

-  Atmosphere  was  hypoed  into  the 
premieres  of  Associated-British’s 


“The  Moonraker”  and  “Chase  a 
Crooked  Shadow.”  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance  an  oldfashioned  Inn  was. 
built  in  the  theatre  foyer,  with 
glamor  gals  in  period  costume 
serving  punch  from  huge  silver 
bowls.  “Crooked  Shadow,”  filmed 
in  Spain,  was  given  a  “Sunny 
Spain”  sendoff.  The  foyer  was 
decorated  with  wrought-iron  gates 
used  in  the  film  and  Spanish  fla¬ 
menco  dancers  greeted  the  cus¬ 
tomers. 

When  it  came  to  banging  the  big 
drum.  United  Artists  pulled  one 
of  the  top  stunts  and  probably 
stole  the  honors  for  “The  Vikings.” 
Male  extras,  dressed  as  Vikings, 
decorated  the  theatre  and  after  the 
show  Kirk  Douglas  was  host  at 
one  of  the  biggest  parties  of  the 
year  at  the  May  Fair  Hotel.  The 
ballroom  was  jollied  up  as  a 
Viking  Dining  Hall  and  1,000 
guests  sat  down  to  Scandinavian 
chow  and  danced  to  a  band  set  in  a  ! 
Viking  ship.  For  “Paris  Holiday,” 
on  the  other  hand,  UA  went  “tres 
Gallic.”  Gendarmes  patrolled  the 
theatre,  newsboys  “sold”  French 
papers,  and  la  vie  Parisienne  gave 
out  miniature  bottles  of  perfume 
and  brandy,  while  a  wine-tasting; 
contest  went  on  in  the  circle  bar. 

f  Cowboys  and^Rickshaws  1 

Cowboy  outriders  provided  an 
escort  for  Kenneth  More’s  arrival 
at  the  preem  of  20th-Fox’s  “The 
Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw.”  More 
had  the  crowds  goggling  as  he 
arrived  in  a  Wild  West  stagecoach 
dressed  in  his  sheriff’s  rigout.  In¬ 
cidentally,  this  preem,  which  wTas 
staged  by  the  Variety  Club  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  Actors’ 
Orphanage,  had  one  new  angle. 
Instead  of  the  stars  being  herded 
into  one  VIP  section  of  the  theatre 
their  seats  were  sprinkled  among 
the  paying  customers. 

For  Rank’s  “The  Wind  Cannot 
Read,”  guests  turned  up  in  ap- 
priate  rickshaws;  and  the  sky  above 
the  West  End  was  alive  with  planes 
signwritmg  “V.l”  to  tie  up  with 
Eros’  “The  Battle  of  the  V.l.” 
Eros  also  pulled  another  neat  stunt 
by  running  a  midnight  show  of 
this  pic  in  a  marquee  on  a  bombed- 
out  -site  near  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Survivors  of  the  tragic  “Titanic” 
(Continued  on  page  206) 


Paris  Stripperies  Slipping, 
Talent  Joins  In  Upbeat 

By  GENE  MOSKOWITZ 


Paris,  j 

The  Paris  nitery  picture  changes 
have  been  negligible  the  last  few 
$6ars.  The  strip  seems  to  be  slip¬ 
ping,1  spec  is  still  hep,  and  the 
Pigalle  and  oldtime  haunts  seem 
tobe  fading  too  in  spite  of  “Paris 
By  Hight”  tours.  Specialized  boites 
featuring  offbeat  singers  and  come¬ 
dians  are  coming  into  their  own, 
and  the  whole  boite  setup  appears 
to  be  entering  more  normal  pro¬ 
portions. 

...  Sans  the  oldtime  Existentialist 
pull,  St.-Germain-Des-Pres  sees  its 
renowned  spots  just  nostalgic 
hangovers  from  the  ’49ers.  Yank 
-visitors,  who  knew  it  when  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre  was  king  and  Juliette 
Greco  his  muse,  now  have  only  a 
memory.  The  Rose  Rouge  and  La 
Fontaine  Des  Quatres  Saisons  are 
closed  and  the  Tabou  a  sad  carica¬ 
ture  of  its  former  self. . 

:  What  is  drawing  in  this  section 
are  the  cafes  (Flores;  Deux  Magot, 
.CfcexrLipp,  La  Reine  Blanche  Roy- 
ale),-  where  oglers  can  sit  and 
•watch  for  something  to  happen. 
The  Club-St.-Germain-Des-Pres  is 
now  a  jazz  joint  and  still  gets  good 

Play. _ 

J _  Offbeat  Spots _ | 

L’Echelle  Jacob,  a  tiny  -duplex 
spot  with  a  hole  in  the  first  floor, 
surrounded  by  a  railing,  giving  a 
bird’s-eye  vantage  ■  point,  to  look 
down  on  the  solid  offbeat  singer 
the  spot  employs,  is  a  topper,  as 
is  the  Bar  Verte  for  guitar:  La 
Guitar  and  Le  Catalan  are  for  real 
flamenco  interludes.  Gallerie  '55  is 
a  small  fad  club  where  fine  sight 
•acts  give  this  appeal.- 
*  L’Ahbaye,  -  with  Gordon  Heath 
and  Lee  Payant' plying  their  silent, 
faithful  with  U.  S.  folk  songs,  is 


still  a  must,  as  is  the  small 
L’Ecluse  for  starmaking.  The 
,  Vieux  Colombier.  another  Existen¬ 
tialist  landmark,  is  now  just  an 
undraped  revue  club.  Port  Du 
Salut,  with  top  comedians  and 
death  masks  done  while  you  wait, 
is  still  popular,  as  well  as  the 
Scandia  with  a  solid  lineup  of 
singers  and  handy  edible  smorgas¬ 
bord.  Le  Cheval  D’Or  brings  in 
performers  from  the  provinces 
with  fresh  approaches  and  acts  as 
a  springboard  into  Parisian  show 
biz.  J 

|  0  Montparnasse  _ j 

Montparnasse  sticks  to  its  girl  j 
revues,  and  a  smattering  of  folk 
spots  on  the  Left  Bank,  like  Arab; 
belly  dance  spots,  Afro  eateries 
and  entertainment,  and  medieval' 
public  singfest  spots,  also  remain 
in  the  regular  category.  Jazz  has 
its  representation  with  Metro-Jazz 
and  the  many  discothecques  where 
records  spun  are  mainly  jazz. 

Lido  still  dominates  the  Champs- 
Elysees  and  biz  is  so  great  that 
the  present  show,  for  the  first 
time,  is  being  held  over  for  another 
year.  Le  Sexy  still  mixes  fine  acts 
with  nudity,  and  Drap  D’Or  keeps 
a  Tevue  based  on  a  big  name  singer 
or  comedy  team:  Smaller  spots 
feature  names  and  ambiance  like 
Le  Carrolls,  Villa  D’Este,  and 
L’Amiral  is  the  only  one  with  an 
offbeat  comic  revue  that  gets  those 
wanting  mind  as  well  as  eye 
fodder. 

Chez  Suzy  Solidor  is  another 
intimery  for' those  wanting  to  hear 
the  vet  pro  sing,  and  ditto  for 
Chez  Renee  Bell.  Souped  up  His- 
pano  aspects  are  headed  out  at  the 
Puerto  Del  Sol. 

Mocambo  is  the  new  plush  In- 


TV  Upbeat  NSG  For  Down  Under  Film  B.O. 


Australia’s  Population  Growth  a  Plus  Factor  as  Managing  Directors  of 
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Kaffeehaus  Still 
Gemuedich  For 
Revived  Vienna 

By  EMIL  W.  MAASS 

Vienna. 

The  Vienna  coffeehouse,  “Das 
Wiener  Kaffeehaus”  —  the  tradi¬ 
tional  meeting  place  of  business¬ 
men,  artists,  lawyers,  couples,  ar¬ 
tists,  guys  on  the  pickup,  and 
dolls  ditto,  and  just  about  every¬ 
body — is  neither  dying  nor  in 
agony,  but  is  flourishing  as  before. 
It  has  experienced  certain  altera¬ 
tions  such  as  modernization  of  the 
furniture,  heating  and  aircondi¬ 
tioning,  but  the  improvements— 
rather  than  detracting  from  the 
atmosphere — have  in  effect  made 
the  Kaffeehaus  even  more  gemuet- 
lich  and  comfortable. 

Even  the  competition  of  the 
johnny-come-lately  importation 
from  Italy — the  Espresso  spots — 
has  not  diminished  the  appeal  of 
the  time-honored  Vienna  gathering 
places. 

That  there  are  less  Kaffeehauser 
today  is  •  mainly  due  to  the  war 
bombings  of  1945.  The  former 
large  Kaffeehauser,  bombed  out 
entirely,  did  not  reopen  because 
it  seemed  at  first  that  old  Vienna 
would  not  be  revived.  Licenses 
were  not  renewed  and  the  former 
owners  are  sorry  now. 

Cafe  de  L'Europe  on  Stephen 
Square,  where  one  could  see  Fer¬ 
enc  Molnar  working  on  his  plays; 
the  Coffeehouse  Zentral,  where 
Lenin  and  Trotzky  played  chess, 
and  the  Sacher  (not  the  hotel)  have 
disappeared.  The  Kaffeehaus  Dob- 
ner  still  exists  but  is  smaller. 
There  the  haute  volee  of  operetta 
met  and  librettists  humbly  submit¬ 
ted  their  manuscripts  to  maestro 
Robert  Stolz.  The  Imperial  re¬ 
opened  recently,  having  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  toe  Russians,  It  was  the 
hangout  of  the  performers  of  the 
nearby  Ronacher  Variety  show.  Eth¬ 
el  Levy,  Charlie  Chaplin  and  An¬ 
nette  Kellerman  are  still  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  older  guests  and 
waiters. 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  cof¬ 
feehouses  continues.  The  customer 
orders  once,  receives  on  demand 
all  local  and  some  foreign  newspa¬ 
pers  and  is  not  harassed  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  by  the  waiter.  In  all  the 
regular  coffeehouses,  coffee  can 
stili  be  ordered  in  various  styles — 
black,  brown,  nut-brown,  Capu- 
chines. 

.  The  French  influence  —  coffee¬ 
house  with  a  small  string  orches¬ 
tra— has  disappeared  entirely.  At¬ 
tempts  by  the  city  of  Vienna  to 
foster  this  type  of  place,  mainly 
for  foreign  visitors,  flopped.  How¬ 
ever,  many,  coffeehouses  in  the  out¬ 
lying  districts  engage  a  pianist 
and  sometimes  a  duo  or  a  trio  for 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  eve¬ 
nings.  The  musicians  play  so  softly 
that  toe  customers,  preferring  to 
play  chess,  billiards  or  cards,  are 
not  disturbed.  There  are  at  least 
a  dozen  coffeehouses  with  more 
than  four  billiard  tables  and  inter¬ 
city  championships  are  held  an¬ 
nually.  The  older  generation  as¬ 
sembles  in  “Stamm  Coffeehouses” 
(regularly  visited)  to  play  Tarock. 
considered  one  of  the  oldest  card 
games.  . 

There  are  six  coffeehouses  at 
which  gamblers  hang  out  regu¬ 
larly. 


timery,  in  for  fad  biz.  Fiddle  spots 
still  shed  their  Russo,  schmaltz  and 
pizzicato  appeal  at  Dinarzade, 
Novy,  Ciro’s,  Monseigneurs,  Flor¬ 
ence  and  Sheherazade. 

With  all  the  changes  and  bur¬ 
geoning  prices  here  people  are 
choosing  their  night  life  more 
carefully.  Liberty’s,  long  a  special¬ 
ized  gay  spot,  is  no  more,  but  other 
neuter-gendered  places  still  go  on, 
with  Le  Carrousel,  Madame  Ar¬ 
thur,  Chez  Moune  and  the  Monocle. 
The  Crazy  Horse,  ,  which  pioneered 
the  striptease  here,  still  draws 
them  but  the  imitation  peeleries 
are  beginning  to  fold. 


By  ERNEST  TURNBULL 

Sydney. 

The  year  of  destiny  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Australia  is  1959. 

Theatre  managements  are  now 
experiencing  what  their  opposites 
in  the  U.S,  went  through  in  the 
early  tv  era  and  what  exhibitors 
in  Great  Britain  faced  when  com¬ 
mercial  tv  gained  momentum — 
but  with  this  difference:  TV  op¬ 
position  arrived  here  with  maxi¬ 
mum  impact  because  it-  had  none 
of  the  programs’  teething  troubles 
that  slowed  its  early  progress  in 
America  and  England. 

The  toprated  shows  from  the 
American  and  British  channels, 
supplemented  by  features  and 
shorts  in  abundance  from  the  film 
companies,  were  immediately 
available. 

And  as  if  it  weren’t  enough  that 
tv  could  present  for  free  what  the 
film  exhibitors  were  trying  to  sell, 
control  of  the  commercial  stations 
was  gained  by  the  most  influential 
sections  of  the  press. 

And  the  public,  at  the  estimated 
rate  of  4.8  per  receiver  every 
night,  stayed  at  home  and  sat  and 
listened,  completely  absorbed  by 
their  first  experience  of  tv  in  the 
home — home  movies  for  a  modest 
deposit  and  a  few  shillings  per 
week. 

During  recent  months  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  granted  tv  licenses 
for  Brisbane  (capital  of  the  State 
of  Queensland > ,  Adelaide  (capital 
of  the  State  of  South  Australia) 
and  in  the  S  ate  of  Tasmania  which 
can  expect  to  have  tv  by  the  end 
of  1959.  .It  will  probably  have 
gone  into  country  areas  in  N.S.W. 
and  Victoria  during  the  same  year. 
All  of  which  finds  the  Australian 
theatre  indus  ry  standing  at  the 
crossroads  and  Australian  theatre- 
men  asking.  “When  saturation  is 
'  reached  in  ’59,  how  many  theatres 
i  will  become  redundant?” 

Some  of  these  theatres,  already 
dark,  have  had  a  somewhat  tenu¬ 
ous  hold  on  a  bare  existence  for 
years  and  they  proved  easy  victims 
to  the  first  adverse  wind  that  blew. 

j  _ Realities  j 

The  current  economic  look  in 
this  country  offers  cold  comfort. 

The  bloom  of  earlier  postwar 
years  has  gone  and  a  further  slack¬ 
ening  is  indicated.  The  balance  of 
exports  over  imports  has  moved 
heavily  against  the  nation.  A  fa¬ 
vorable  balance  of  £93.000,000 
($209,250,000)  in  1956-57  has  been 
transformed  into  an  adverse  bal¬ 
ance  of  £178.000.000  ($400,500,- 
000)  in  1957-58,  a  total  movement 
of  £221,000.000  ($497,250,000). 

An  adverse  trade  balance  is  al¬ 
ways  followed  by  a  deceleration  of 
the  country's  financial  activities. 

Normally,  the  film  industry 
might  be  expected  to  escape  the 
effect  of  such  a  condtion  as  one 
belonging  to  the  low-price  com¬ 
modity  field:  but  hard-ticket  pres¬ 
entation  and  the  intensely  active 
tv  competitor  now  tend  to  make 
film  entertainment  vulnerable  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  non-essential 
spending. 

Significant  also  is  the  fact  that 
hire  purchase  debts  have  risen 
from  £25.000,000  ($56,250,000)  in 
1948  to  a  balance  of  £300,000,000 
($675,000,000)  in  1958  and  the 
debt  is  increasing  by  £1,000.000 
($2,250,000)  a  day. 

A  lot  of  spare  cash  generally 
spent  on  entertainment  must  be 
absorbed  in  these  charges. 

On  the  brighter  side,  films  of 
the  blockbuster  class  gross  hand¬ 
somely,  see  out  long  seasons  and 
prove  “it  can  be  done.”  In  the 
“hard  ticket”  bracket  “Around 
the  World  in  80  Days”  is  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  year  in  both  Melbourne  and 
Sydney. 

1959  is  seen  as  the  year  when  the 
theatre  industry  must  become  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  policy  of  “rational 
contraction.”  The  dead  wood 
be  pruned  before  it  falls  off.  There 
can  be  no  room  for.  wastage,  non¬ 
productive  effort,  uneconomic  en¬ 
terprise.  ex  ravagances  of  any 
kind.  The  industry’s  manpower 
must  retain  its  enthusiasm,  work 
with  a  will  and  with  imagination; 
every  film  must  be  made  to  earn 
the  maximum. 

For  1959  is  the  year  of  reckon¬ 
ing.  Exhibition  cannot  afford  to 
lose  ground;  it  must  hold  its  own 
to  survive. 


By  NORMAN  B.  RYDGE 

Sydney. 

At  this  epochal  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  the  cinema,  many 
judgments  and  opinions  are  being 
voiced  and  written,  yet  I  think  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  put  it  best  at 
the  British  Film  Academy  10th  An¬ 
nuel  Dinner,  when  he  said: 

" Many  people  look  upon  periods 
of  change  and  uncertainly  with 
fright  Of  course  it  is  frighten¬ 
ing  and  depressing  if  your  liveli¬ 
hood  is  involved ,  but  it  is  just  at 
these  moments  that  people  with 
constructive  ideas  have  a  chance 
to  get  them  across.” 

One  thing  is  certain.  We  must 
prepare  to  change  with  the  times 
and  prepare  ourselves  as  well  as 
our  business  to  meet  the  demands 
that  will  tax  our  resources  and  our 
ingenuity. 

It  is  also  clear  that  this  is  no 
time  to  feel  so  ry  for  ourselves. 

While  yet  too  early  to  see  the 
eventual  industry  pattern  which 
will  evolve  out  of  these  critical 
years,  there  is  heartening  evidence 
in  this  country  of  the  inherent 
strength  of  the  cinema  :as  a  prime 
medium  for  dispensing  mass  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Biz~js~Stili  There  ( 

My  own  company  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  most  recently  with  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  outstanding  quality  en¬ 
tertainments  which  have  created 
new  records  both  in  attendance 
and  in  length  of  season  at  hard- 
ticket  admission  prices,  proving  be¬ 
yond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
public  appetite  for  the  cinema  can¬ 
not  be  destroyed  or  satisfied  by 
substitute  forms  of  amusement 

Given  the  right  kind  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  the  decid  ng  factor  will  be 
our  own  ability  to  formulate  and 
develop  an  intensive  form  of  “pen¬ 
etration”  selling.  It  means  recast¬ 
ing  our  whole  attitude  and  out¬ 
look.  revising  our  entire  methods 
of  operation  in  all  phases  of  adver¬ 
tising,  exploitation  and  presenta¬ 
tion. 

It  is  no  longer  true  to  say  that 
the  big  picture  v.'U  always  find  its 
audience.  Pcten.iel  c:nema  audi¬ 
ences  are  constancy  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  a  rising  host  of  powerful 
competitors,  each  fighting  with  the 
cinema  for  the  precious  leisure 
time  and  free-spending  money  of 
the  family  unit. 

This  invokes  recognition  of  the 
hard  fact  that  the  comfortable  days 
of  regular  picture-going  have  van¬ 
ished.  The  habit  belongs  to  the 
past.  Now  and  in  the  future  people 
will  lineup  at  the  boxoffice  to 
pay  to  see  only  the  particular  film 
which  has  been  strongly  pre-sold 
not  necessarily  by  costly  market¬ 
ing  methods,  but  more  particularly 
by  selling  ingenuity,  and  by  contin¬ 
uity  of  effort  spread  over  many 
channels. 

Side  by  side  with  our  firm  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future  of  the  cinema 
is  the  sure  and  certain  knowledge 
that  Australian  showmen  have  the 
advantage  of  a  growing  ma  ket  po¬ 
tential.  For  Australia  is  a  rapidly 
growing  nation.  Its  population,  by 
immigration  and  natural  increase, 
is  multiplying  apace.  Its  national 
economy  is  strengthening  through 
the  inflow  of  overseas  capital  and 
the  establishment  of  newT  indus¬ 
tries.  Large  -  scale  governmental 
projects  too  tell  the  story  of  an  ex¬ 
panding  foundation  for  solid 
growth. 

Ail  these  things  offer  stimulus 
to  o^ir  endeavours  for  1959.  The 
going[  will  be  tough.  The  full  im¬ 
pact  of  televi.  ion  has  yet  to  be 
felt.  But  we  hold  fast  to  the  belief 
that  the  challenge  of  changing 
times  will  bring  commensurate  op¬ 
portunity  and  provide  the  spur  to 
greater  success. 

Every  day  brings  fresh  opportu¬ 
nity  for  hitting  upon  some  new 
idea,  some  new  method,  some  new 
sales  angle,  any  one  of  which  can 
be  worth  a  lot  of  money.  A  flood 
of  good  ideas  can  be  worth  a  for¬ 
tune. 

It  was’ Britain’s  wartime  leader. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  who  said, 
in  the  darkest  days  of  the  war:  “W t 
shall  save  ourselves  by  our  own 
endeavours — we  shall  save  others 
by  our  own  example.” 
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Fifty-third 


Argentina  s  504  Anniversary 


Present  Stagnant,  Future  Blurred  But  T&ere  Are 
Golden  Chapters  in  the  Story 


When  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  1958, 
Argentina’s  motion  picture  indus¬ 
try  quietly  “celebrated”  its  50th 
anniversary  against  a  stagnant 
and  an  uncertain  future. 

The  first  actual  motion  picture 
shooting  here  was  of  a  newsreel, 
made  in  1900,  when  Brazilian  Pres¬ 
ident  Campo  Salles  paid  a  State 
visit.  This  reel  stirred  interest 
enough  to  inspire  Gregorio  Ortuno 
to  open  a  theatre,  with  the  gran¬ 
diose  name  of  “Nacional,”  though 
but  a  barn  with  300  hard  chairs. 
Footage  was  exhibited  to  Presi¬ 
dents  Boca  and  Mitre  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  Espinosa. 

The  first  Argentine  “feature’ 
was  produced  in  1908  by  prodncer- 
exhibitor-distributor  Max  Glucks- 
mann.  This  was  nearer  a  historical 
short,  titled  “The  Shooting  of  Bor¬ 
rego,”  a  dramatic  subject  directed 
by  Mario  Gallo,  an  Italian  pianist- 
chansonnier;  tbe  players,  were 
Eoberto  Casaux,  a  Frenchman, 
Salvador  Bosich,  a  Spaniard,  and 
Eliseo  Gutierrez,  an  Uruguayan. 
Possibly  this  was  the  first  instance 
of  co-production.  It  cost  only  1,500 
pesos  to  make  and  netted  Gallo 
plenty  of  dough.  He  had  witnessed 
some  of  Lmniere’s  early  experi¬ 
ments  in  Paris  and  firmly  believed 
in  tbe  future  of  this  entertainment, 
so  followed  up  "Dorrego”  with  a 
series  of  historical  shorts:  “Camfia 
O’Gorman,”  “The  Battles  of  San 
Lorenzo  and  Maipu”  and  “Guemes 
and  his  Gauchos,”  later  embarking 
on  such  features  as  “Tierra  Baja,” 
(Low  Land),  “Muerte  Civil”  (Civil 
Death),  adapted  from  best-selling 
novels,  finally  hitting  the  real 
jackpot  with  “Juan  Moreira,”  a 
Gaucho  legend.  This  was  a  screen 
version  of  what  had  been  a  legit 
vehicle  for  the  Podesta  group  of 
players  and  Blanca  Podesta  was 
on  Gallo’s  roster  of  stars,  together 
.  with  Enrique  Muino,  Enrique  de 
Bosas  and  even  Giovanni  Grasso, 
a  star  of  Italian  legit. 


By  NID  EMBER 

Buenos  Aires.  ,  10  by  night,  turned  “cafe  concert” 
into  “cine-concert.” 

Six  months  later  Gregorio  Or¬ 
tuno  opened  a  cinematograph  in 
a  200-seat  bam  in  the  heart  of  the 
“Calle  Corxientes”  Tango  district 
By  end  of  1900  there  were  three 
such  “salones,”  alternating  tango 
performers  with  motion  pictures. 
On  August  11,  1911,  Max  Glueks- 
mann  inaugurated  his  comfortable 
(by  contrast)  Palace  Theatre,  again 
on  Corrientes,  followed  by  Cairo’s 
Empire,  then  Branchings  “Select 
Suipacha  ”  now  the  Biarritz  art- 
house.  Other  early  exhibitors  were 
Enrique  Lepage,  Enrique  Glucks- 
mann,  Pablo  Epstein,  Julio  Alsina, 
Alejandro  Gomez,  Jose  Cruz,  Do¬ 
nato  del  Donne,  Atilio  Liberti, 
Julian  Ajuria,  Adolfo  Z.  Wilson, 
Arsenio  Vila,  Roberto  Natalini, 
Juan  Seala,  Bias  Chiesa,  Public 
Alliata,  Jose  Costa,  Manuel  Gon¬ 
zalez,  Juan  Lupo,  Nicolas  di  Fiore, 
Andres  Cordero  and  Anibal  Code- 
bo,  whose  son,  Cesar,  this  year 
celebrates  25  years’  sendee  with 
Fox  Films.  This  was  the  first 
American  company  to  open  dis¬ 
tribution  here,  followed  by  UA; 
Warner,  Metro  and  the  others. 
There  are  now  85  distribution  of-, 
fices  in  B.  Aires.  The  Gran  Cine 
Florida  was  opened  on  August  1, 
1926,  the  Benacimiento  on  May 
16,  1928,  tbe  Beal  where  Garde) 
sang  many  a  time,  on  Sept.  21, 
1929,  tbe  Ideal  on  March  11,  1930 
(one  of  the  first  with  sound  equip¬ 
ment,  and  at  that  time  a  crazy 
owner  who  lost  all  the  coin  taken 
in  on  Saturday  at  Sunday’s  race¬ 
track,  then  wanted  to  shoot  the 
suppliers  of  sound  equipment  be¬ 
cause  he  couldn’t  meet  payments.)  , 
Gradually  the  theatres  grew ' 
larger,  the  Opera  and  Bex,  opened  , 
in  1936  and  1937,  going  to  well 
over  2,000  seats. 

The  first  native  sound  film,  ] 
“Munequitas  Port en as”  was  made 


Made-A-Million 


For  this  country,  1915  was  real¬ 
ly  the  crucial-  year  in  the  new  art, 
when  impresario  Humberto  Cairo, 
owner  of  the  Maipo  revue  theatre, 
Ta-Ba-Bis  and  other  niteries,  in¬ 
vested  20,000  pesos  to  produce 
“Nobleza  Gaucha,”  a  blood  and 
thunder  Gaucho  melodrama.  This 
was  shot  on  location  on  the  fam¬ 
ous  “La  Armenia”  estancia  (ranch) 
owned  by  a  socialite  miliionairess. 
The  venture  netted  Cairo  over  a 
million  pesos  in  a  day  when  Ar¬ 
gentine  currency  was  practically 
on  a  par  with  the  dollar. 

Around  that  time  Glucksmann 
was  shooting  newsreels  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Sunday  “salida  de  Misa,” 
when  the  city’s  ‘.‘golden  youth” 
waited  on  church  steps  to  escort 
lovely  senoritas  to  nearby  cafes  for 
an  aperitif  and  “empanaditas,”  As 
they  left  church  they  found  cards 
in  their  hands  informing  them 
that  the  film  would  be  exhibited 
that  night  in  this  or  that  theatre, 
usually  the  “Petit  Splendid.”  The 
writer  well  recalls  a  Sunday  in 
1916  when  the  Glucksmann  reel 
showed  mother  and  father  at  the 
Grand  Prix  race.  Father  tactlessly 
holding  a  parasol  between  moth¬ 
er’s  Paris  hat  and  the  camera. 

There  was  quite  a  foreign  de¬ 
mand  then  for  Argentine  films,  in¬ 
cluding  animated  cartoons  made  by 
someone  called  Cristiani. 

Between  1900  and  1915  film 
theatres  sprang  up  like  mush¬ 
rooms,  creating  more  demand  for 
films,  most  of  which  were  from 
Europe.  Max  Linder,  “La  Bertani,” 
Lina  Cavalieri,  were  household 
names. 

Another  Italian,  Adone  Fredia- 
ni,  was  the  pioneer  exhibitor,  and 
by  strange  mischance  met  his 
death  in  a  street-car  accident  this 
50th  anniversary  year.  Frediani 
came  to  the  country  in  1899  to 
work  as  a  grain  broker,  but  in 
1903  someone  in  Italy  sent  him  a 
projection  machine  and  three 
shorts.  Save  for  some  lantern 
slides  exhibited  in  the  windows  of 
a  “Maisc^  Lepage,”  no  one  here 
had  seen  such  a  thing.  Frp.diani 
hired  a  cafe  salon  on  Belgrano  and 
Bioja  (now  the  wrong  end  of  town) 
and  charging  five  centavos  by  day, 


in  1929  .by  Julio  A.  Ferreyra,  who 
specialized-  in  vignettes  of  local 
■life  anticipating  in  many  ways  the 
Italian  ~  neo-realist  •  school.  There 
was  a  resemblance  between  Fer- 
reyra’s  pictures  and  lyrics  of  tang¬ 
os,  all  midinettes  bewailing  their 
lost  virtue,  or  guitarists  bewail¬ 
ing  their  lost  midinettes.  Ferrerya 
also  made  many  pictures  with  a 
rural  background.  Grosses  in  those 
days  ran  around  300  to  400  pesos 
a  night,  for  pictures  which  cost 
around  20,000  pesos  to  shoot,  even 
with  stars  such  as  Luis  Arata, 
Florencio  Parravicini,  Camila  Qui- 
roga,  Orfilia  Rico,  Silvia  Parodi, 
Argentino  Gomez  and  Enrique 
Serrano,  this  latter  the  only  one 
still  around  and  a  big  comedy 
draw. 

The  most  successful  Argentine 
film -was  made  by  and  played  in  by 
amateurs.  Enrique  Garcia  Velloso 
directed  “Amalia”  from  a  classic 
novel  of  Rosas’  time  by  Jose  Mar- 
mol,  the  socialite  extras  took  the 
roles  of  their  own  ancestors.  In 
1920  an  American  director,  whose 
name  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  time, 
shot  two  pictures  aboard  a  yacht 
in  Montevideo  and  in  another  mil¬ 
lionaire  B.  Aires  home,  now  tbe 
Papal  Legate’s  residence.  All  these 
pictures  were  released  in  Glucks- 
marm’s  “Grand  Splendid”  theatre 
on  Calle  Santa  Fe,  once  tbe  city’s 
de-luxe  house. 

Amidst  the  50th  anniversary,  Ar¬ 
gentina  Sono  Film,  now  the  major 
local  studio,  also  celebrated  its 
25th.  anniversary.  This  outfit  was 
founded  by  the  late  Angel  Men- 
[tasti,  who  began  as  a  distributor 
and  whose  first  picture  was 
Tango.” 

Much  of  this  past  was  recalled 
at  the  Argentine  Film  Festival 
held  at  the  Bio  Hondo  spa  in  San¬ 
tiago  del  Estero  this  year,  but  the 
retrospective  atmosphere  was 
marred  by  the  undignified  rumpus 
provoked  there  by  present  pro¬ 
ducer  Hugo  del  Carril,  who  did’ 
not  like  the  jury’s  selections  —  or 
refusal  to  make  selections  —  for 
awards.  Del  Carril  objected  to  the 
jury  stating  there  was  no  present 
production  good  enough  to  deserve : 
a  first  prize  and  when  motion  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  past  were  screened,  the 
critics  all  found  that  nothing  in  the ! 
present  eould  compare  with  the- 
past. 


Indie  British  Produeer  Differs 
Little  From  the  Hollywood 


By  SIR  MICHAEL  BALCON 

London,  j  It  was  certainly 


tremendous 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to :  source  of  satisfaction  to  train 
expound  on  the  future  of  the  in- ,  directors  and  technicians, 

dependent  film  producer  in  the  i and  different  as  their  work 
United  States  but  as  a  professional  i  was  ther«  misted  an  overall  some- 1 


’‘survivor”  for  something  like  40 
years  I  feel  I  am  qualified  to  com¬ 
ment  on  bis  future  in  Britain. 

This  leads,  at  once,  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “independent” 


thing,  call  it  “team  spirit”  about 
the  whole  venture  that  gave  it  a 
personality  of  its  own.  Even  if 
after  a  period  the  young  techni¬ 
cians  and  directors  grew  into 
maturer  craftsmen  and  were 


which,  in  my  dictionary  at  least,  j  promptiy  persuaded  away  from 
has  seven  interpretations.  Unci- ;  ttle  fold  by  other  companies,  Brit- 
dentaliy,  one  of  these  gives  the  i  ish  or  American! 


rather  charming  example:  ‘The 
American  colonies  became  inde¬ 
pendent  of  England.”) 

In  the  last  few  years  the  word, 
like  many  others  in  the  English 
language,  has  come  to  be  capable 
of  several  different  meanings. 

But  the  real  meaning  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  as  far  as  films  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  to  have  one’s  own  financ¬ 
ing  and  be  in  a  position  to  make 
the  films  of  one’s  choice  without 
any  control  whatsoever  from  dis¬ 
tributing  or  exhibiting  interests; 
and  then  paying  someone  to  do 
the  act  of  distribution.  * 

If  distribution  is  to  perform  its 
true  function  of  getting  the  most 
return  at  the  least  possible  cost,  I 
am  afraid  this  is  a  Utopian  con¬ 
ception  that  will  not  be  attained 
again. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  I  regret 
some  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  this  film  industry  of 
ours,  including  the  gradual  passing 
of  the  studio-owning  companies 
which  are  not  bound  up  in  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  distribution  interests; 
those  companies  with  their  own 
production  program  and  their  own 
producers,  directors  and  contract 
players.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
were  too  large  but,  creatively, 
there  is  still  a  case  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer  with  perhaps  a  smaller  stu¬ 
dio  ,  and  a  smaller  program  of 
selected  films. 

Things  were  rather  different  of 
course  in  the  war  and  immediate 
postwar  years  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  that  sort  of  opera¬ 
tion  could  ever  happen  again. 


It  seems  therefore  that  inde-  _ 
pendent  production  today  means : 
very  small  units  depending  on 
studio-owning  companies  with  dis¬ 
tribution  and  other  financial  facili¬ 
ties.  This  system  has  its  merits  but  J 
I  wish  I  could  be  satisfied  that  it 
arises  out  of  a  genuine  desire  for  ; 
creative  independence.  I  have  a 1 
strong  feeling  that  it  has  some-  ; 
thing  to  do  with  taxation  and 
capital  gain.  | 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  fac-  j 
ing  independent  producers  today  I 
is  that,  by  the  time  most  of  them' 
actually  go  into  production,  they  i 
are  exhausted  by  the  processes  I 
through  which  they  have  to ! 
struggle.  These  include  such  items ! 
as  dealing  with  artists  who  have  { 
become  corporations,  and  with  ‘ 
agents  or  managers  who  have  an 
influence  or  power  far  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  contribution  they 
make  to  the  industry. 

When  producers  have  spent  their 
time  arranging  individual  distribu¬ 
tion  contracts,  “front”  money, 
“end”  money  ajid  completion 
guarantees,  a  large  measure  of 
their  creative  energy  must  be  ex¬ 
pended. 

The  future  for  the  independent 
producer  is  therefore  tough.  Apart 
from  the  problems  I  have  touched 
on  lightly,  he  must  be  utterly  be¬ 
wildered  by  tbe  demands  for  what 
I  believe  are  colloquially  known  as 
“blockbusters.”  Everything  about 
them  has  got  to  be  gilded  with 
superlatives;  each  film  has  to  be 
star-studded  and  directed. 


Notes  From  A  Globe-Trotting  Film  Fan 

By  DON  FRIFIELD 

( Hamilton  Wright  Organization ) 

AUSTRIA:  Tremendous  reception  .to  “A  Place  In  the  Sun.”  Theo¬ 
dore  Dreiser  much  admired  in  Germany  and  Austria;,  his  name  could 
sell  the  picture  even  better,  perhaps,  then  Elizabeth  Taylor’s.  The 
picture,  in  fact,  was  called  “Eine  Amerikanische  Tragedie,”  from  the 
title  of  the  book.  Everyone  knows  “An  American  Tragedy”  as  a  book, 
apparently.  Tremendous  applause  after  the  picture  was  over — a  silent, 
enrapt  audience  throughout. 

DENMARK:  “Gone  with  the  Wind”  had  not  then  been  shown  in  Co¬ 
penhagen — some  dispute  about  the  price  of  renting  the  film.  A  special 
boat  to  carry  people  across  the  narrow  waters  to  Malmo,  Sweden,  to 
see  the  film.  One  chap  built  up  a  large  business  from  the  boat,  branch¬ 
ing  out  to  other  enterprises. 

GERMANY :  Went  to  see  "All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front.”  The  au¬ 
dience,  in  Munich,  was  almost  exclusively  male,  about  28  years  being 
the  minimum  ascertainable  age.  Probably  mostly  war  veterans.  They 
hollered,  clapped,  and  laughed  in  the  right  places,  especially  where 
Slim  Somerville  joked  about  the  Kaiser.  This  was  dubbed  in  German. 
Amazingly  attentive  and  respectful  audience,  considering  this  film  to 
be  not  merely  anti-war  but  also  anti-German  history.  The  last  scene 
Df  the  picture  left  the  audience  stunned  and  silent  Much  *  applause 
when  it  was  over,  excited  conversation  on  leaving  the  theatre.  Ger¬ 
man-language  version  called  “Am  Westfront  Nichts  Neues.” 

FRANCE:  General  Indifference  at  a  Nice  cinema  to  “Born  Yester¬ 
day”  dubbed  into  French.  No  chance  to  identify  with  any  of  the  char¬ 
acters,  apparently.  The  only  line  tbat  got  a  laugh  was  one  where  the 
big  shot  dismissed  Robespierre  contemptuously  with  the  comment: 
'Is  he  another  one  of  those  foreigners?” 

IRELAND:  If  there  is  an  Irish  name  In  the  cast  or  credits  of  a  film, 
people  cheer,  whistle,  and  talk  about  it.  They’re  proud,  obviously,  but 
every  Irishman  will  tell  you,  as  an  American,  not  to  judge  the  Irish 
by  the  “stage  Irish”  you  meet  in  American  movies.  They  insist  they’re 
not  that  defiant,  blustering,  noisy,*  ungentlemanly,  etc.  And  they’re 
right. 

(Northern  Ireland)  Protestants  though  determined  not  to  join  the 
republic  to  the  south,  lined  up  for  blocks  to  see  “The  Quiet  Man”  in 
Belfast,  and  they  laughed  and  cheered  sympathetically  with  the  en¬ 
tire  picture,  even  where  Barry  Fitzgerald,  when  told  that  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  was  no  more,  replied:  “I  can  dream,  can’t  I?” 
GREAT  BRITAIN:  Impossible  lines  trying  to  force  their  way  into 
a  Piccadilly  house  to  see  a  series  of  Mr.  Magoo  cartoons.  I  asked  a 
friend  of  mine  why  he  was  so  popular.  He  replied  (he  teaehes  at  the 
U.  of  Bristol,  in  the  west  of  England)  that  Magoo  is  hopeless  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  sees  things  -entirely  wrong  from  any  modern  viewpoint,  but 
somehow,  survives  through  it  all  while  normal  people  suffer.  He  thinks 
this  is  symbolic  of  Britain  itself  in  the  postwar,  that  British  audiences 
are  all  for  Magoo  because  he  represents  what  they  themselves  hope. 

You  need  track  shoes  if  you’re  at  the  last  show  of  the  evening.  Some¬ 
times  five  minutes  before  the  end  there  is  a  rush  to  leave  the  theatre. 
In  big  theatres  this  is  almost  a  mob.  Why?  Because  they  play  the  na¬ 
tional  anthem  at  tbe  end  -of  the  evening’s  showings,  and  even  patriotic 
Englishmen  can  only  take^So  much.  There  is  criticism  of  this  custonr. 
Some  people  think  that  movies  are  not  enough  of  an  event  to  merit 
playing  the  national  anthem.  At  a -British  officers  club  in  Hamburg, 
however,  everyone  stood  ramrod  straight  at  the  playing  of  the  anthem. 
I’ve  seen  similar  rushing  to  leave  the  movies  in  Canada,  where  “God 
Save  the  Queen”  is  often  more  an  annoyance  than  an  inspiration. 
JAPAN:  Charlie  Chaplin,  apparently,  complete  with  riverboat-length 
shoes,  walking  the  streets.  He  was  advertising  a  reissue  of  ‘The  Gold 
Rush.”  Hard  to  get  seats  for  movies  in  Tokyo, 

Trying  to  get  a  reservation  for  “Funny  Face,”  with  Fred  Astaire  and 
Audrey  Hepburn,  I  was  approached  by  a  lad  who  called  himself  “num¬ 
ber  one  commission  boy.”  For  about  10c  extra  I  got  a  black  market 
ticket.  In  Formosa  this  goes  on  also;  there  they  call  these  boys  “yel¬ 
low  oxen.”  Tiie  Japanese  appear  to  love  American  movies — but  they’re 
no  slouches  themselves,  of  course:  They  stress  historic  and  even  leg¬ 
endary  themes,  as  in  “Gate  of  Hell”  and  “Ugetsu”  and  “Rashomon.” 
Their  less  famous  product,  however,  consists  in  all  sorts  of  domestic 
comedies,  with  romance  blossoming  in  ice-skating  rinks,  Laurel  and 
Hardy  pratfalls,  and  all  sorts  o’f  slapstick.  Saw  lots  of  Japanese  to  help 
me  as  a  Japanese-language  student  during  and  after  the  war. 
MEXICO:  I  was  walking  down  the  main  street  with  my  cameraman. 
Somebody  asked  me,  “Are  you  a  photographer.”  I  answered,  “Of 
course.”  He  then  escorted  me  into  a  huge  theatre,  where  “The  Best 
Years  of  Our  Lives”  was  premiered.  The  then  president  of  Mexico  was 
there  as  chief  guest.  Danny  Kaye  was  there;  he  grabbed  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  sombrero  for  a  stage  appearance,  sang  “El  Bancho  Grande”  with 
a  Yiddish  accent  The  audience  loved  it,  not  knowing  that  the  satire 
was  double — or  even  triple-edged.  During  the  picture  itself,  the  sobs 
were  quite  audible.  They  ate  it  up.  Ditto  for  another  sentimental  movie, 
"It’s  a  Wonderful  Life,”  with  James  Stewart  The  Latins  are  great  on 
sentiment  no  matter  how  heavy.  (Except  from  this  generalization  the 
French  who  consider  sentiment  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  audience  un¬ 
less  extremely  well  done.  French  are  the  most  critical  audience  I 
know  of.) 

In  lower  class  Mexican  houses,  foods  and  candies  are  hawked  in  a 
loud  voice  while  the  film  is  running,  quite  apart  from  any  mood  being 
conveyed.  I  thought  this  a  horrible,  barbarous  custom,  unworthy  of 
anyone.  But  I  found  that  the  Bryant  theatre  on  42nd  St.  does  the  same 
thing.  All  men  are  brothers,  apparently,  in  making  either  a  peso  or  a 
buck. 

NORWAY :  An  Oslo  audience  literally  ate  up  “Annie  Get  Your  Gun.” 
They  hummed  the  tunes  throughout,  laughed  in  all  the  right  places. 
Americans  well-liked  here.  Most  people  in  Scandinavia  speak  at  least 
some  English.  The  Scandinavians  generally  seem  able  to  “identify” 
themselves  with  American  films  better  than  any  other  Europeans,  in¬ 
cluding  even  the  British.  There  is  real  liking  for  us  in  Scandinavia; 
the  British  are  kind  and  decent  enough,  but  tend  to  some  jealousy. 
PUERTO  RICO :  Olivier’s  “Hamlet”  showed  with  subtitles  in  ordin¬ 
ary  unpoetic,  semi-literal  Spanish.  No  attempt  to  keep  the  meter  and 
beauty  in  translation  (there  is  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  drama). 
Open  comment  from  the  audience,  both  continental  American  and 
Spanish-speaking  that  the  film  was  “disappointing.”  Subtitles  general¬ 
ly  are  bad  in  American  films  sent  to  Spanish-speaking  countries.  They 
completely  missed  the  humor  in  “Life  with  Father”  and  other  come¬ 
dies.  I  believe  the  subtitle  writers  themselves  are  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
versant  with  American  colloquial  English. 

SPAIN:  No  lines  or  queues  here.  You  group  up  beforehand  and  then 
shove  toward  the  cashier.  You  may  not  use  arms  or  hands.  This  type 
of  shoving  follows  the  rules  of  soccer  or  association  football.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  men  always  get  in  ahead  of  women,  a  good  old  Spanish 
custom.  All  films  are  dubbed  in  Spain,  the  best  dubbing  job  in  Eu¬ 
rope  in  my  opinion.  For  this  reason,  monolingual  Americans  who  wish 
to  see  a  movie  must  know  someone  in  the  American  embassy  or  in 
one  of  the  military  bases. 

SWEDEN:  I’m  a  language  fan.  To  learn  some  Swedish,  I  went  to 
see  “Gone  With  the  Wind”  with  subtitles  in  Swedish.  Picture  is  railed 
“Borta  med  Vinden”  in  Swedish,  Audience  enthralled  .with  it.  Early  in 
the  picture  Scarlett  O’Hara  swoops  upstairs  as  Rbett  Butler  exclaims, 
“What  a  woman!”  From  behind  me  a  feminine  voice  speaking  in  Eng¬ 
lish  with  the  accent  of  the  early  Garbo  talkies:  “Hvat  a  man!” 


PERHAPS  YOUR  BUSINESS  DEMANDS  IMMEDIATE  ACTION.  PERSONAL  SUPERVISION.  TIME  IS  SHORT.  VALUABLE. 
THEN  JET  FLYING  IS  FOR  YOU.  AND  IF  YOU  jNSIST  ON  THE  VERY  BEST,  YOU  WILL  INSIST  ON  BOOKING  BOAC! 


9  Idl?wild  nightly  at  Britannias  (jet-prop)  leave  Idlewild  nightly  at 

hon^?nwfs^J<0nSt0*r t0  London.  Arrive  6%  11:00  p.m.  Fly  nonstop  to  London.  Arrive  9% 

hours  later  (8.45  a.m.  London  time).  hours  later  (1:30  p.m.  London  time). 
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B  B  C  TELEVISION  □ 

The  BBC  operated  the  world’s  first  public  Television  Service. 

u 

The  BBC  now  covers  98.3%  of  the  total  population  of  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

□ 

BBC  transmissions  can  be  received  by  all  television  sets  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 


BBC  RADIO  M 

The  BBC  operates  three  nation-wide  networks. 

□ 

The  BBC  broadcasts  to  the  world  in  43  different  languages. 

□ 

There  is  never  a  second  during  any  24  hours  in  a  year  that 
someone,  somewhere  is  not  listening  to  the  BBC. 


Over  8,000,000  copies  of  the  '  Radio  Times*  are  sold  per  week . 
Owned  and  published  by  the  BBC,  the' Radio  Times *  contains 
complete  programme  information  for  ail  B  B  C  Television  and 
Radio  programmes  in  the  United  Kingdom . 


Broadcasting  Houst 
LONDON.  W.1 
England. 

630  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  20, 

N.Y.  U.SA 


seen  by  vast  nation-wide  audiences 
onBBC  Television 
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SEASON’S  GREETINGS 


JULIE  ANDREWS 


THEATRE  ROYAL, 
DRURY  LANE, 
London,  W.C.  2 
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GLOBE  FILMS  INTERNATIONAL  s. p.a. 


The  Mark  of  Distinction  and  Success 


IS  PROUD  TO  PRESENT  ITS  SELECTION  OF  HIGH 
QUALITY  PICTURES  FOR  THE  1958-59  SEASON 


LESAMANTS  y 
FATHER  PANCHAU 
THRONE  OF  BLOOD 

THE  GREEN  DEVILS  OF  MONTECASSINO 
THE  SUN  IN  THE  BLOOD 

(A  Globe  Hm  towiBiri  MMlttfaqiri  Production) 

ORDERS  TO  KILL 

(Offhtt  Iritisb  fatry  mi  Comm'  Festival  195*) 

UN  CONDAMNE  A  MORT  S'EST  ECHAPPE 

(Grad  Me  foribe  Beet  fifai  Directer-Cutne**  FeeSvai  1957) 

(Grad  Me  of  *»  Academe  da  Coea*  1957  for  the  Boot  Frew*  Pichtro) 
(Oread  Prfx  do  PO-CLC) 

(Vktoiro  dm  CIimii  1957— Ref efonJv  Orfidiodby  *,Onmendo* 
aod  ~U  Figaro") 

ASCENSEUR  POUR  L'ECHAFAUD 

(tnmi  Mi  laril  Mhc) 

THE  TEMPTRESS 

(OHM  If  wwi  barf  »  l«S«  (WIlvJ  t»M) 

THE  SILENT  ENEMY 
HUMAN  TORPEDOES 
THE  WILD  PARTY 
THE  BATTLE  OF  V-l 

DAYS  OF  WRATH 
ORDET 

(Golden  lion  at  Venice  Festival  1955) 

HARP  OF  BURMA 

(Grdnd  Prix  San  Giorgio  at  17th  Venice  Festival) 

ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER 
POT-BOUILLE 
DANCE  WITH  ME  HENRY 
BLOOD  OF  THE  VAMPIRE 
REBECCA 
APARAJITO 

(Golden  lion  at  Venice  Festival  1957) 


EXCLUSIVE  ITALIAN  DISTRIBUTORS  OP 


'REPUBLIC  PICTURES  INTERNATIONAL  CORP.' 


Home  Officet  ROME,  ITALY  -5,  VIA  MARIA  CRISTINA 


Give  my  regards  to  Broadway 

Says  Britain ’s  Show  Biz  Personality  of  the  Year 

FRANKIE  VAUGHAN 


'Agents  Bernard  Delfont  Organisation, 
Morris  House, 

Jermyn  Street, 

London,  S.'W’.L 

Cabless  Berdel,  Piccy,  London, 


Managers  Paul  Cave, 

77  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C.2. 

Telephone:  HOLbom  9691-3 


January  7,  1959 
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SYDNEY  BOX  ASSOCIATES,  LIMITED 


A  New  Distribution  Organisation 
Dedicated  to  a  Firm  Belief  in  the 
Prosperity  of  the  Film  Industry. 


January  7,  1959 


42,  Welbecfc  Street 
London,  W.l.  . 
England 
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HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


and  American  Show  Business 


from 


THE  PARIS  FLAGSHIP  HOUSE 


Paris 


Home  of  All  The  Top  International  Show  Talents 
-  VAUDEVILLE  IS  VERY  MUCH  ALIVE  - 


Appearing  in  *58-’ 59  Season 

THE  PLATTERS 
PAUL  ANKA 

GEORGES  BRASSEN 
GILBERT  BECAUD 
PHILIPPE  CLAY 
COLETTE  RENARD 
LUIS  MARIANO 
BILLY  HOLIDAY 

GEORGE  REICH  BALLET  CO. 
AMALIA  RODRIGUEZ 

RENE-LOUIS  LAFFORGUE 
JOSEPHINE  BAKER 
EDDIE  CONSTANTINE 


Director : 

BRUNO  COQUATRIX 
8  Rue  Cau  martin 
Paris,  9,  France 

TEL:  OPERA  09-14 


Bruno  Coquatrix  will  be  in  New  York  int  January  (at 
the  Sherry -Netherlands  Hotel)  and  is  looking  forward 
to  seeing  his  American  friends. 


Fifly4hird  P4&9FF&£  'Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


MGM  BRITISH  STUDIOS 


THE  FIRST  IN  EUROPE  TO  MAKE  A  PICTURE  IN 

CINEMASCOPE! 

THE  FIRST  IN  EUROPE  TO  MAKE  A  PICTURE  IN 

STEREOPHONIC  SOUND! 

THE  FIRST  IN  EUROPE  TO  MAKE  A  PICTURE  IN 

TECHNIRAMA! 

THE  FIRST*  IN  EUROPE  TO  MAKE  A  PICTURE  WITH 

TODD-A.O.! 


THE  FIRST 

FOR  YOUR  FUTURE  PRODUCTIONS  IN  EUROPE 


Matthew  Raymond  A.C.A.,  Managing  Director 


Telephone:  Elstree  2000 

Telex:  Metrobrit,  Borehamwood,  Herts. 


M.G.M.  British  Studios  Ltd., 
Boreham  Wood, 

Herts.,  England 


January  7,  l$5t 


Fifty-third  P^SrIjETy  Anniversary 
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FEBRUARY 

8th:  Jack  Hylton  makes  TV  history  when,  for 
the  first  time,  a  trans-Atlantic  airliner  is  used 
as  a  flying  studio.  A  complete  Hylton  TV 
show  is  filmed  in  a  Brittania  while  crossing 
the  Atlantic  on  a  test  flight  from  London  to 
New  York.  9th:  The  Hughie  Green  TV  Show  is 
placed  in  TAM  “Top  Ten.”  10th:  Jack  Hylton 
obtains  United  Kingdom  rights  to  stage  a 
comedy  play  “Fair  Game.”  20th:  Jack  IJylton 
has  discussion  in  New  York  with  Don  AppelL 
A1  Hoffman  and  Dick  Manning  regarding  new 
musical  “Mr.  Congressman”  now  entitled  “Mr. 
Parliament.” 


MARCH 

3rd:  “The  Hughie  Green  Show”  TV  half-hour 
features  a  film  sequence  about  New  York  includ¬ 
ing  entertainment  and  interviews  with  Peter 
Ustinov,  Mary  Ure  and  Alec  Templeton.  12th: 
Jack  Hylton  obtains  world  rights  to  stage 
Italian  musical  success  “‘Good  Night  Betty.” 
13th:  Singer,  Toni  Dalli,  scores  big  hit  on 
Hylton  TV  Show  “See  You  Soho”  and  is  in¬ 
vited  for  TV  shows  in  New  York  and  Holly¬ 
wood.  27th:  "Alfred  Marks  Time”  TV  show 
placed  in  TAM.  "Top  Ten.” 


APRIL 

9th:  Jack  Hylton  discovery  and  contract  artiste, 
Leonard  Weir,  selected  to  play  the  role  of 
“Freddy”  in  the  London  production  of  “My 
Fair  Lady.”  10th:  “The  Lady  Ratlings  on 
Parade”  TV  show  placed  in  TAM  "Top  Ten.” 
21st:  Arthur  Askey  starts  TV  comedy  series 
“Before  Your  Very  Eyes,”  which  is  placed  in 
TAM  “Top  Ten.”  24th:  “Alfred  Marks  Time” 
TV  show  in  TAM  “Top  Ten.”  • 


MAY 

8th:  French  comic,  Robert  Dhery,  and  entire 
cast  fly  from  Paris  to  London  to  present  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  their  new  French  show,  "Pommes 
a  l’Anglaise”  on  the  Jack  Hylton  TV  show. 
15th:  Jack  Hylton  secures  a  renewed  lease  of 
the  Adelphi  Theatre  on  a  long  term  basis.  19th: 
French  comic.  Robert  Dhery,  gives  a  special 
half-hour  revue  on  the  Jack  Hylton  TV  show. 
20th:  Opening  of  all-Negro  musical  comedy 
"Simply  Heavenly”  at  Adelphi  Theatre,  pre¬ 
sented  in  association  with  actor  Laurence 
Harvey. 


JUNE 

5th:  The  first  of  a  new  TV  hour  comedy  series. 
"On  With  The  Show”  starring  Alan  White  and 
June  Whitfield.  9th:  The  Hughie  Green  TV 
show  in  TAM  “Top  Ten.”  16th:  Singer,  Toni 
Dalli,  heads  all-star  TV  show  to  celebrate  his 
success  in  America.  23rd:  The  Crazy  Gang  do 
a  special  show  for  Jack  Hylton's  TV  half-hour 
programme  which  is  placed  in  TAM  'Top  Ten.” 
27th:  Shooting  begins  at  Shepperton  Studios  . 
on  the  Jack  Hylton  Film  Production  of  the 
feature  film  “Make  Mine  A  Million"  starring 
Arthur  Askey. 


AUGUST 

1st:  “Dickie  Henderson  Half-Hour”  TV  show 
placed  In  TAM  ‘Top  Ten.”  *8th:  “Dickie 
Henderson  Half-Hour”  TV  show  placed  in 
TAM  “Top  Ten.”  *15th:  "Dickie  Henderson 
Half-Hour”  TV  show  placed  in  TAM  “Top 
Ten.”  *22nd:  “Dickie  Henderson  Half-Hour” 
TV  show  placed  in  TAM  “Top  Ten.”  *28fh: 
The  first  of  the  new  comedy  TV  series,  “The 
Alan  Young  Show,”  is  placed  in  TAM  “Top 
Ten.”* 

•  These  Shews  were  also  placed  in  the  Nielsen  “Tgp  Ten." 
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SEPTEMBER 

Sth:  "Dickie  Henderson  Half-Hour”  TV  show 
in  TAM  “Top  Ten.”  11th:  “The  Alan  Young 
Show”  TV  hour  in  TAM  “Top  Ten.”  15th: 
First  of  the  new  TV  comedy  game  series 
“Make  Me  Laugh,”  starring  The  Crazy  Gang 
with  Eddie  Gray,  placed  in  TAM  “Top  Ten.” 
22nd:  “Make  Me  Laugh” ‘in  TAM  "Top  Ten.” 
22nd:  Shooting  begins  at  Shepperton  Studios 
on  the  Jack  Hylton  Film  Production  of  the 
feature  comedy  film  "Clowns  in  Clover”  star¬ 
ring  The  Crazy  Gang.  23rd:  Opening  of  the 
Jack  Hylton  Production  of  “La  Plume  De  Ma 
Tante”  at  Oxford  for  two  weeks  run  prior  to 
Broadway  production.  29th:  “Make  Me  Laugh” 
in  TAM  “Top  Tern” 


OCTOBER 

5th:  Jack  Hylton  and  Crazy  Gang  discuss  new 
comedy-revue  “Clown  Jewels,"  due  at  the 
Victoria  Palace  in  February,  1959.  6th:  Jack 
Hylton  discusses  new  musical  comedy  “Mr. 
Parliament”  with  star  comedian,  Arthur 
Askey.  7th:  Jack  Helton  discovery,  singer 
Diane  Todd  selected  to  play  Eliza  Doolittle  in 
the  Chicago  Company’s  “My  Fair  Lady."  10th: 
Jack  Hylton  arrives  New  York  via  Comet’s 
first  jet  flight  to  supervise  his  production  of 
“La  Plume  De  Ma  Tante."  20th:  The  Jack 
Hylton  production  of  “La  Plume  De  Ma  Tante*- 
opens  at  the  Forrest  Theatre  to  rave  notices. 


NOVEMBER 

11th:  The  Jack  Hylton  production  of  “La 
Plume  De  Ma  Tante,”  presented  by  David 
Merrick  and  Joseph  Kipness,  opens  at  the 
Royal  Theatre,  Broadway.  12th:  Critics  give 
RAVE  NOTICES  to  “Da  Plume  De  Ma  Tante.” 
14th:  Jack  Hylton  obtains  rights  to  produce 
new  musical  "Mr.  Parliament,"  hook  by  Don 
Appell  with  special  adaptations  by  Ted  Willis, 
and  music  and  lyrics  by  A1  Hoffman  and  Dick 
Manning.  Arthur  Askey  will  star.  20th:  “Lady 
Ratlings  on  Parade”  TV  show  in  Nielsen  "Top 
Ten.”  27th:  Jack  Hylton  is  association  with 
the  Arts  Theatre  of  London  presents  Italian 
drama  success  “Devil  Peter.”  ; 


DECEMBER 

4th:  Jack  Hylton  presents  Hie  Concert  Artistes  1 
Association’s  first  TV  show  “The  Entertainers” 
with  some  of  the  biggest  names  in  Variety. 
Sth:  Jack.  Hylton  presents  TV  excerpts  from 
“Friends  and  Neighbors”  direct  from  the 
Victoria  Palace  Theatre.  15th:  First  of  new  TV 
series  “The  Anne  Shelton  Show”  starring 
singer  Anne  Shelton  with  Guest  Stars.  17th: 
Jack  Hylton  discusses  plans  to  produce  Italian 
musical  “Good  Night  Betty”  early  in  New 
Year.  2ith:  Three  Jack  Hylton  pantomimes 
open: — Arthur  Askey  in  “Dick  Whittington,” 
and  in  association  with  Emile  Littler — Hughie 
Green  in  "Aladdin"  and  David  Nixon  in 
“Cinderella." 
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—and  the  following  tabulations  are  recorded  in  the  Hylton  End-of-the-Year  Diary:— 

•  Since  Independent  Television  started,  the  Hylton  Organisation  has  presented  over  190  shows  ranging'  from  half-hours  to  45  minute  and 
hour  shows,  e  Over  9,000  artistes  have  worked  in  Hylton  TV  shows.  •  Hylton  TV  shows  have  been  consistently  in  the  TAM  "Top  Ten”  ratings. 

•  Jack  Hylton’s  Film  Productions  have  completed  two  feature  films  "Hake  Mine  a  Million”  and  "Clowns  in  Clover.”  •  The  biggest  names  In  show 
business  have  appeared  in  Hylton  TV  shows  including  Arthm»  Askey,  The  Crazy  Gang,  Dickie  Henderson,  Tommy  Trinder,  Beatrice  Lillie, 
Alfred  Marks,  Sally  Ann  Howes,  Peter  Ustinov,  Adele  Leigh*  Beryl  Grey,  Laurence  Harvey,  Terry-Thomas.  Stanley  Holloway, 

Vera  Lynn,  George  Jessel,  Sophie  Tucker,  Anne  Shelton,  Rosaline  Neri,  Belita,  Tony  Hancock,  /^- 

Max  Miller,  David  Nixon,  Bernard  Bresslaw,  Alma  Cogan,  etc.  •  The  Crazy  Gang  shows  have  chalked  np  /I  /7\  I  J  J  * 

over  0,692  performances  at  the  Victoria  Palace  since  1947.  •  Jack  Hylton’s  next  West  End  presents-  l  I  j  I  II  rN  I  1 

tlon  will  mark  his  112th  production  as  an  Impresario.  ^  1  1 V  -  IUI 
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HYLTON  HOUSX,  |  Sovile  Row,  London,  W.l.  PJilnei  Regent  *711  JAXSACK  LONDON 


Fifiy4hird  Anniversary 


■  CO.  LTD.  WALT  DISNEY  MUSIC  CO.  LTD.  WILLIAMSON  MUSIC  LTD. 


ACUFF  ROSE  PUBLICATIONS  LTD. 


ANGLO-PIC  MUSIC  CO.  LTD. 


Congratulations 

on  your  53  rd  ANNIVERSARY 


ChaDDe 


&  Co.  Ltd. 


London's 
Music  Centre 


50  New  Bond  Street. 
London.  W.  1. 


Z  EDWIN  H.  MORRIS  &  CO.  LTD.  MADDOX  MUSIC  LTD.  JEWELL  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO.  LTD,  FRANK  MUSIC  CO.  LTD.  FAMOUS-CHAPPELL  LTD.  COMMODORE-IMPERIAL 


Sana iy  7,1159 


Fifty-third  PHE&tElfY  Annivertary 
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NOW  COMPLETED 


FROM  THE  PAGES  OF  ONE  OF  THE 
YEAR’S  TOP  BEST  SELLERS! 


in 


Fifty-third  -  'Atmhersary 


January  7;  1989 


Jfniu^-7,/lS59 


Anniversary 


GREETINGS 


From, 


LEW  &  LESLIE  GRADE 


LTD. 


TO  ALL  OUR  FRIENDS 
IN  AMERICA 


Especially  Those  At 


GENERAL  ARTISTS 
CORPORATION 


235  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 
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Fifty-third  .  1/j^ff^TRTY  .  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 
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BERNARD  DELFONT 


*"*  SEASON’S 
GREETINGS 


TO  ALL  HIS  FRIENDS  &  BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


BERNARD  DELFONT  •  MORRIS  HOUSE  •  1-5  Jermyn  St.,  London,  S.W.  1 


*  J 

*★*****★***★*★**★***★★★**★*★★★  *******  **************  *****************  *  ***********************] 


In  1958,  CCC  produced  20  films  of  its  oicn  in  addition  to  four  coproductions .  That  makes 
CCC  one  if  not  the  biggest  European  film  producing  company. 

Now  in  production: 

“THE  TIGER  OF  ESCHNAPUR”  and  “THE  INDIAN  TOMB” 

Directed  by  FRITZ  LANG.  Starring  DEBRA  PAGET. 

This  year ,  CCC  has  a  total  of  2Q  films  on  its  agenda.  Here  are  some  of  its  top  productions: 

“GRAND  HOTEL” 

After  Vicky  Baum’s  world-famous  novel. 

Directed  by  CURTIS  BERNHARDT 

With  O.  V.  FISCHER,  HEINZ  RUEHMANN  and  other  European  top  stars. 

“100  MEN  AND  A  GIRL” 

Starring  CATERJNA  VALENTE 

“DANGEROUS  YEARS” 

Directed  by  HELMUT  KAEUTNER 
v  Starring  RUTH  LEUWERIK 

“THE  BRAVE  SOLDIER  SCHWEJK” 

Adapted  from  J.  Hasek’s  world-famous  novel. 

Starring  HEINZ  RUEHMANN 

“PEOPLE  IN  CAGE” 

Starring  O.  W.  FISCHER  and  JAMES  MASON 

The  CCC  owns  the  biggest  and  most  modern  studios  in  Europe.  Its  facilities 
consist  of  seven  stages  on  a  compound  comprising  35,000  square  metres  and 
situated  on  a  lake.  The  studios  have  been  equipped  with  all  technical 
novelties,  including  installations  for  underwater  shooting  in  a  particularly 
large  (1,350  square  metres)  stage.  CCC  is  operating  all  through  the  year 
and  always  ready  to  rent  its  facilities  to  guest  companies. 

CCC-FILM  ARTUR  BRAUNER 

Berlin-Spandau,  Verlaengerte  Daumstrasse  16 


January  7,  1959 
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ASSOCIATED  BRITISH 
ELSTREE  STUDIOS 

A  famous  name  throughout~the~worid, 
Elstree  Studios  cover  27  acres  in  the 
heart  of  British  filmland,  15  miles  from 
London.  Seven  sound  stages,  equipped  with 
{the  most  modern  production  Installations 
maintain  a  constant  flow  of  majorjilms. 


ASSOCIATED  BRITISH 
CINEMAS  LIMITED 

The  most  important  cinema' circuit  in 
Britain.  Three  hundred  and  forty-nine 
cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  over  half 
a  million.  Constantly  maintained  by  the 
installation  of  every  modern  method  of  film 
presentation  and  always  aware  of  the 
complete  necessity  "of  providing  the  public 
with  the  finest  in  entertainment.' 


A.B.C  TELEVISION 
LIMITED 

Serving  20J  miilidn^peopIe  ln^fie  North 
and  Midlands.  Reaches  a  larger 
simultaneous  audience  thanany'other 
program  me  company.) 

RATHE  LABORATORIES 
LIMITED 

Specialists  in  all  types  of  35  and  16mm 
black  and  white  printing  and  processing 
'and  16mm  Kodachrome.  35mm 
blow-ups  from  16mm.  8mm.  from 
35mm.  High  quality  tele-recording.' 
Processing.  Printing  and  sound  transfer. 


ASSOCIATED 
BRITISH-PATHE  LIMITED 

Distribution 

The  Pathe  Cockerel  appears  on  the  ere 
titles  of  many  of  Britain’s  mostsucce^ 
motion  pictures.  In  particular  it  appear 
on  productions  coming  from  Associate 
British  Studios  at  Elstree  and  from  Alii 
Artists  in  Hollywood. 


The  ASSOCIATED  BRITISH  GROUP 

Associated  British  Picture  Corporation  Ltd. 

30  Golden  Square,  London,  England 
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On 

the 

line 
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From  LION  INTERNATIONAL  FILMS  LTD 

FIRST  CROUP 

The  Man  Upstairs 

Virgin  Island  || 

Behind  the  Mask 
Honeymoon 
Room  at  the  Top 
Carlton-Browne  of  the  F.O. 

Danger  Within 
Make  Mine  a  Million 

Bridal  Path 

Broth  ol  a  Boy 

Lion  International  Films  Ltd. 

BROADWICK  HOUSE  >  BROADWICK  ST  •  LONDON  W.1  -  ENGLAND 

AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVE  l  MICHAEL  B.  BROMHEAD 

SUITE  2010  1501  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Fifly4hir&  t^SSlEFf  Anniversary 
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LESLIE  FREWIN 


THE  ENTERTAINMENTS  DIVISION  OF 

THE  LESLIE  FREWIN  ORGANIZATION  LIMITED 

Britain's  Largest  and  Most  Successful  Independent  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Company 
HERE  REVIEWS  A  CROSS-SECTION  OF  SHOW  BUSINESS  ACCOUNTS  DURING  THE  PAST  TWELVE  MONTHS 

•  THE  PHENOMENALLY  SUCCESSFUL  JUDY  GARLAND  SHOW,  DOMINION  THEATRE,  LONDON. 

•  THE  UBERACE  LONDON  PALLADIUM  SEASON. 

•  THE  JERRY  LEWIS  LONDON  PALLADIUM  SEASON. 

•  THE  HARRY  BELAFONTE  BRITISH  STAGE  AND  TV  APPEARANCES 

•  THE  GALA  OPENING  AND  P.R.  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN'  (LONDON  HIPPODROME) 
EUROPE'S  LARGEST  AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  THEATRE-RESTAURANT  (Dir.:  Charles  Forte,  Bernard  Delfont,  Robert  Nesbitt) 

•  THE  GREAT  BRITAIN  TOUR  OF  THE  LONE  RANGER. 

•  THE  LAUNCHING  AND  P.R.  CAMPAIGN  FOR  NATIONAL  THEATRES'  CINEMIRACLE  SYSTEM 

and  'WINDJAMMER/ 

•  THE  BRITISH  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  TOUR  OF  ZIV'S  THE  CISCO  KID  (DUNCAN  RENALDO) 

•  THE  LONDON  CHRISTMAS  SEASON  OF  WYATT  EARP  (HUGH  O'BRIAN) 

•  THE  WORLD  PUBLICITY  FACILITIES  FOR  ROBERT  MITCHUM'S  THE  ANGRY,  HILLS  ^^OND  STRCSS^* 

•  THE  COMPLETE  CAMPAIGNS  FOR  BRITAIN'S  TWO  TOP-GROSSING  MOVIES  OF  1958. 

•  Publicity  Campaigns  for  Many  U.S.  and  Continental  Stars  Including 
HILDEGARD  NEFF,  ROBERT  MITCHUM,  ALAN  KING,  HERB  SHRINER,  Etc. 

•  The  European  Campaigns  for  Many  Television  Series  Including  ZIV  TV  PROGRAMS,  TV  SERIES  FOR  THE 

JACK  WRATHER  ORGANIZATION  as  Well  as  Campaigns  for  Such  Eminent  Firms  as  TECHNICOLOR  and  Many  Others. 

Public  Relations  Specialists  to  International  Show  Business 

THE  LESLIE  FREWIN  ORGANIZATION  LIMITED 

International  Public  Relations  Associates 

48,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  MAYFAIR,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Telephones:  GROSVENOR  7471-2,  2324,  2020,  4477 
PARIS,  8(e)?  146,  Avenue, jPesXhamps  EJysees.  (Tel.  Elysees  15-89) 


Cables?  BERKLIWIN,  LONDON 
ROME:  VIA  SARDEGNA  43  (Tel.  479,316) 


Fifty-third.  Annlvenary 


January  7,  1959 
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Congratulations 

from 

Daniel  M.  Angel 

1957  “Reach  For  the  Sky” 

1958  “Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw” 


Season's  Greetings 

From 

FRANCIS, 

DAY  &  HUNTER  LTD. 

B.  FELDMAN  &  CO.  LTD. 

ROBBINS  MUSIC 
CORPORATION  LTD. 

With  Offices  Throughout  Europe 
Companies  in  the  Affiliated  Music  Publishers  Ltd.  Group 


New  York  Representative,  AL  KOHN,  Tel:  JU  2-3700 


ROYALTY  HOUSE, 
72  DEAN  STREET, 
LONDON  W.l. 
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•^(W)  RESTAURANT 

-rtf  40  JERMYN  street 
QjO&ZZy  LONDON,  S.W.l. 

FORMER  MASONIC  DINING  ROOM  OF  THE 
ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD  BRIGADE  LODGE 
LONDON'S  MOST  ELEQ ANT  RESTAURANT 

ZODIAC  COCKTAIL  BAR 

40  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON  S.W.l* 

former  MASONIC  TEMPLE  of  the 
ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD  BRIGADE  LODGE 
THE  MOST  STATELY  RENDEZVOUS 
IN  LONDON 


LONDON'S  PREMIER  THEATRE  RESTAURANT 
400  Seater  Presenting  TWICE  NIGHTLY 
EUROPE'S  MOST  EXCITING  FLOORSHOW 


T£  STORK  ROOM 

99  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W.l. 

World's  Most  Famous  Meeting  Place  of  the  Stars 

B AR  OF  M  USIC  GRILL 

194  PICCADILLY,  LONDON  W.l 

for  continuous  food  service 

NOON  THRU  MIDNIGHT 

LOWEST  PRICES  IN  LONDON'S 

WEST  END  x£ 


PETER  SAUNDERS 


LONDON, 

ENGLAND 


The  oldest  . 
established 


COSTUMIERS  in  the  Worlds  1790 


U  IT.  NATHAN 

OF  LONDON 

During  1958  Many  Thousands  of  Costumes  for: — 

“JOHN  PAUL  JONES”  •  “THE  DEVIL’S  DISCIPLE”  •  “INN  OF  THE  SIXTH  HAPPINESS” 
“THE  SHERIFFtOF  FRACTURED  JAW”  •  “FIRST  MAN  INTO  SPACE,”  Etc. 

Also  for  “Robin  Hood,”  “William  Tell”  and  Many  Other  T.V.  Productions 
High  Quality  &  First  Class  Service  to  All  American  &  European  Producers  &  Designers 
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from. 


AMERICA'S  STILL  UNKNOWN 
ACTOR-SINGER,  WELL  KNOWN 
ON  THE  CONTINENT  AND  NOW 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AFTER  A 
FIRST  ENGLISH  SPEAKING  FILM 
"PASSPORT  TO  SHAME" 

WITH  AMERICAN  MAJOR  FILM 
COMPANY  PROJECTS  IN  THE 
OFFING  . . . 

EDDIE  CONSTANTINE 


Fifty-third  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 
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CARINEI  and 
CIOVANNINI 

present 


music:  GORKI  KRAMER 

sets  &  costumes:  COLTELLACCI 

dances:  DONALD  SADDLER 

• 


their  hit  musical  comedy 

CNflfcflKZIO 

(R  ZisisTraTr 

(A TRAPEZE  FOR  LYSISTRATA) 


P^RIETY 


GARINEI  &  GIOVANNINI 

ROME, 
ITALY 


Via  Beccaria  -  18 
Vlale  Glorioso  -  18 


"Garihei  and  Giovannlnl  have  another  hit  with  this 
elegant  and  amusing  presentation  .  *  .  a  successful  example  of  their 
attempt  to  liberate  the  Italian  musical  comedy  from  its  decades  of 
stereotyped  vaudeville,  giving  it  in  turn  a  fresher,  tastefully  plotted 
piece  much  in  the  American  manner.  Could  make  okay  film  material/* 


MESSAGGERO.  Rome  "In  this,  musical  comedy  by  Garinei  and  Giovannini  we 
.find  those  factors  usually  lacking  in  the  musical  stage:  a  keen  sense  of  proportions, 
taste  at  all  times,  parody  which  knows  its  limits,  humor  which  avoids  the .  obvious 
and  banal;  a  show  therefore,  which  is  bolstered  by  verve  and  intelligence  and  which 
has  resulted  in  a  full  and  open  success  .  . 


CORRIERE  DELLA  SERA.  Milan  “The  success  of  this  show  by  Gartnei  and 

Giovannini  is  full  and  unconditioned.  Many  curtain  calls  ended  both  f.st  and 
second  acts.  The  authors  were  repeatedly  called-  on  to  take  a  bow  .  .  .” 


EPOCA.  Milan  “Garinei  and  Giovannini  have  succeeded  In  staging  the  most 
amusing  situations,  the  funniest  lines,  the  most  unexpected  complications;  and  since 
Kramer’s  music,  Coltella'cci’s  sets  and  costumes,  and  Donald  Saddler’s  choreography 
are  likewise  3  -winning  factors,  the  show  easily  becomes  a  full,  absolute,  uncondi¬ 
tioned  success  . . 


British  Very  ‘Stunty’  Nowadays 

— jss  Continued  from  page  177 


Ralph  Bellamy’s  Rebuttal 

Continued  from  page  176 


sinking  some  years  ago  were  ob¬ 
vious  copy  at  the  preem  of  “A 
Night  to  Remember.”  The  Irish 
comedy  “She  Wouldn’t  Say  No” 
was  given  an  uplift  in  interest 
With  an  Irish  wishing  well  in  the 
foyer,  while  “Ice  Cold  in  Alex” 
had  a  preem  which  was  noteworthy 
for  a  lager  party  rather  than  cham¬ 
pagne. 

Columbia  pinned  its  faith  to  a 
couple  of  midnight  showings.  “The 
Goddess”  (attended  by  author 
Paddy  Chayefsky)  and.  “Pal  Joey” 
also  received  this  space-filling 
treatment.  So  did  “Cowboy”  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  swell  party 
in  which  everybody  turned  up  in 
Wild  West  costume  (except  Jack 
Palance,  the  cowboy  star,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  town;  he  showed 


in  a  lounge  suit).  And,  for  the 
Army  farce,  “I  Only  Arsked,”  the 
after-press  show  luncheon  had  the 
Criterion  restaurant  turned  into 
the  equivalent  of  an  Array  mess 
canteen.  But  with  better  food. 

These  were  some  of  the  high¬ 
light  preems  that  have  helped  to 
enliven  the  first  night  scene,  but 
they  were  by  no  means  the  only 
way  in  wThich  the  big  drum  was 
banged.  Odd  parties  have  helped 
to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  press  and 
and  the  tv  programs.  Like  the  one 
which  20th-Fox  held  in  connection 
with  “Inn  of  the  Sixth  Happiness.” 
Scribes  were  flown  by  helicopter 
over  the  Elstree  studio  lot  which, 
for  the  film,  had  been  turned  into 
a  Chinese  village.  Later  the  guests 
sat  down  to  Chinese  food  for  lunch. 

When  Hammer  Productions 
launched  “The  Hound  of  the 


Baskervilles”  instead  of  holding  a 
press  reception  at  one  of  the  usual 
ritzy  hotels  it  took  over  “The 
Sherlock  Holmes”  saloon  which  is 
decked  out  in  the  period  of  the 
master  dick  and  with  relics  of  No.  1 
Baker  Street. 


{  Still  More  Tienps  .  1 

Never  have  the  publicity  boys 
been  more  conscious  of  the  value 
of  wooing  the  press.  Serializations 
and  “books  of  the  film”  are  top 
gimmicks  and  they’ve  been  planted 
with  shrewd  eyes  on  the  big  cir¬ 
culations.  The  Daily  Express  has 
proved  a  very  fruitful  source,  and 
jumped  in  with  angled  versions  of 
20th-Fox’s  “A  Certain  Smile”  and 
“Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw,”  both 
of  which  had  wide  readings.  The 
Evening  News  did  a  good  job 
on  Associated  British’s  “I  Was 
Monty’s  Double.” 

All  this  is  showmanship.  Some 
pays  off  and  some  doesn’t. 

But  what  seems  crazy,  short¬ 
sighted,  expensive  and  often  down¬ 
right  irritating  are  some  of  the 
“teaser”  gimmicks,  which  must 
cost  a  dime  or  two,  and  might  set 
up  sales  resistance  against  a  film. 
20th-Fox  has  quite  a  record  for 
banging  the  big  drum.  They  are 
behind  the  annual  London  Soho 
Fair,  which  sponsors  a  beauty 
queen  who  gets  a  film  test  (and, 
maybe,  a  stairway  to  the  stars)  and, 
in  Soho  Square,  they  run  an  annual 
exhibition  of  film  stills  which  help 
to  keep  the  word  “pictures”  in 
front  of  potential  customers. 

How,  then,  could  20th  have  fallen 
for  the  stunt  whereby  all  critics,  on 
opening  an  envelope  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  found  a  large,  elastic-wound 
fly  swooping  across  the  room?  Why 
should  United  Artists  have  both¬ 
ered  to  try  and  impress  newspaper¬ 
men  with  paperweights  shaped  like 
a  Viking’s  head?  Why  were  all 
pi  ess  invites  for  the  preem  of  “The 
Naked  and  the  Dead”  solemnly 
delivered  by  a  “soldier”  in  a  jeep, 
with  instructions  that  he  must  be 
photographed  delivering  the  limp 
little  briefs?  (Beating  the  big  drum 
is  one  thing — tapping  optimistical¬ 
ly  with  a  wet  sponge  on  a  window 
is  another.) 

Well,  this  Is  a  swift  look  at  how 
British  flacks  have  been  trying  to 
sell  films.  The  answer’s  in  the  box- 
office,  as  always. 


basis  of  30%  to  100%  of  the  cast, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  cast. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  ex¬ 
patriated  British  actors  in  our 
American  talent  pool.  Unit  or  es¬ 
tablished  companies  may  come  in 
i  fairly  freely  on  a  basis  of  their 
being  institutional  or  of  having 
played  intact  for  a  period  of  time. 
This  is  the  American  Equity  philos¬ 
ophy  and  it  is  working  successfully 
under  an  agreement  with  the  pro¬ 
ducers. 

At  the  moment,  there  are  41 
alien  actors  appearing  in  the  U.S., 
plus  the  Old  Vic  and  “La  Plume 
de  Ma  Tante”  companies.  For  the 
first  nine  months  of  1958,  there 
were  139  British  alien  actors  work¬ 
ing  in  this  country,  including  the 
Old  Vic.  There  are  now  76  Amer¬ 
ican  aliens  appearing  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  theatre,  including  the  “West 
Side  Story”  company. 

If  it  is  Sherek’s  intention  to 
create  international  friction  by  em¬ 
broiling  the  two  Equities,  he  has 
chosen  obvious  ground.  But  we. 
won’t  take  the  signal.  We  under¬ 
stand  each  other  and  have  the 
most  cordial  relations. 


This  is  Equity’s  position  and  the 
reasons  for  it.  It  is  not  a  defense. 
It  is  a  round,  unvarnished  tale 
delivered  in  the  interest  of  clarity, 
without  Sherek’s  ingenious  distor¬ 
tions. 

Ideally,  all  creative  and  cul¬ 
tural  forms  should  have  free  in¬ 
terchange.  But  each  country  has 
its  own  procedures  according  to  its 
economic  and^  social  needs.  Just 
as  all  pursuits  must  adjust  when 
they  cross  borders,  so  must  the 
theatre. 

In  the  face  of  economic  and 
social  differences,  however,  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  bring  about 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  This  is  what  both  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  Equity  have  tried 
to  do.  The  result  would  seem  to 
be  that  England  and  the  U.S.  get 
the  best  of  each  other’s  theatre. 
In  fact,  actors  and  playwrights  in¬ 
creasingly  enjoy  reputations  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  But  of 
course  this  may  not  be  to  the 
personal  advantage  of  international 
producers  who  might  profit  from 
less  costly  production  In  one  coun¬ 
try  for  presentation  in  the  other. 


GREETINGS  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

LEW  and  LESLIE  GRADE 
AGENCY  PTY.  LTD. 

THEATRICAL  AGENTS 

Also  Available  to 

Represent  —  Manage  —  Distribute  T.V.  FILMS 

All  Enquiries  to  Mr.  Stanley  Redfern, 

Lew  &  Leslie  Grade  Agency  Pty.  Ltd., 

331  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia 

Cables — Celeb  Sydney 


YE  OLDE  HOME 

OLIVELLI’S 

35  Store  St.,  London,  W.  C.  1. 

Note  a  Modern  Onel 

With  Whispering  Music ,  Soft  Lights  and  Good  Food 

MAKE  IT  AGAIN  YOUR  RENDEZVOUS 

Mamma  and  Pappa  Olivelli  will  receive  you  wilb  a  smile. 
Whilst  Mr,  Charles  Anthony  attends  to  your 
comfort  and  service. 
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TOWERS  OF  LONDON, 


(LTD.) 


HARRY  ALAN  TOWERS 


'DIAL  999' 


Western  Hemisphere:  ZIV  TELEVISION  PROGRAMS  INC. 
Eastern  Hemisphere:  A.B.C.  TELEVISION  LTD. 


'MANTOVANl" 


United  States:  NATIONAL  TELEFILM  ASSOCIATES  INC. 


Canada:  S.  W.  CALDWELL  LTD. 


Eastern  Hemisphere:  A.B.C.  TELEVISION  LTD. 


All  Other  Markets:  TOWERS  OF  LONDON  LTD. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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WiUiamio^-^Jail  Sii&tmtanlkifL 

BfzatU  All  of  Blum*  &uUneH 

By  HARALD  A.  BOWDEN 

( Executive  Director ,  J.  C.  Williamson  Ltd.) 


Sydney. 

The  J.  C.  Williamson  story  now 
in  the  process  of  being  written 
should  provide  a  fascinating  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  History  of  the  Stage 
in  Australia.  J.  C.  Williamson 
founded  an  Australian  organiza¬ 
tion  that  at  various  times  has  op¬ 
erated  in  Britain  and  America, 
controlled  South  Africa  and  had 
Companies  touring  India  and  the 
Far  East;  owned  or  held  leases  of 
theatres  in  all  States  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  and  New  Zealand,  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  has  presented  high  class 
vaudeville  and  brought  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  countless  famous  theatrical 
stars,  in  addition  to  celebrated 
concert  artists. 

Surviving  an  early  Australian 
bank  crash,  two  World  Wars  and 
one  of  the  greatest  financial  de¬ 
pressions  in  the  world’s  history 
the  Williamson  Firm  still  remains 
the  largest  legitimate  theatrical 
enterprise  in  the  southern  hemis¬ 
phere,  and  yet  at  no  time  has  the 
“Firm”  had  a  monopoly  of  the  the¬ 
atrical  business  in  Australia,  a 
statement  which  they  challenge 
anyone  to  refute. 

Even  a  brief  precis  of  the  vast 
activities  of  the  Williamson  Firm 
over  the  80-odd  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  founder  of  the 
“Firm”  arrived  in  Australia  would 


j  be  impossible  to  crowd  into  a  lim¬ 
ited  space. 

It  was  in  1874  that  the  young 
American  actor  and  his  first  wife 
Maggie  Moore,  of  beloved  memo- 
!  ry,  arrived  in  Australia,  with  a 
j  few  pieces  of  scenery  and  a  manu- 
j  script  for  a  play  which  they  had 
{bought  from  an  old  miner  who 
{dabbled  in  playwriting.  The  play 
“Struck  Oil,”  which  in  those  days 
proved  very*  successful,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  substantial  nest 
egg  for  the  popular  couple. 

After  playing  in  Australia  for  a 
long  period,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William¬ 
son  conquered  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new"  by  taking  their  play 
to  India,  on  to  England,  and  tour¬ 
ing  America  prior  to  returning  to 
Australia  in  1879  with  the  rights 
of  the  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  Opera 
;  “H.  M.  S.  Pinafore”  and  a  contract 
in  their  carpet  bag  for  any  suc¬ 
ceeding  operas  that  the  then  up 
and  coming  author  and  compo¬ 
ser  should  write. 

Starting  off  by  injuncting  sev¬ 
eral  “pirated”  productions  of  “Pin¬ 
afore,”  Williamson  and  Maggie 
Moore  gave  their  opening  per¬ 
formance  at  Sydney  Theatre  Roy- 
j  al  on  Nov.  15,  .1879,  both  of  them 
playing  leading  roles. 

I  (J.  C.  Williamson  died  in  1913  in 
i  Paris  and  is  buried  in  Chicago 
j  this  birthplace). 

Williamson  firmly  established 


himself  In  this  country  and  short¬ 
ly  after  his  return  entered  into 
partnership  with  George  Mus¬ 
grove  and  Arthur  Gamer,  form¬ 
ing  what  became  known  as  “The 
Triumvirate”  and  for  a  period  of 
about  10  years  this  partnership 
brought  to  Australia  a  galaxy  of 
stars  and  presented  many  spec¬ 
tacular  productions. 


Many  Ins.  &  Outs 


When  “the  Triumvirate”  dis¬ 
solved  partnership  on  account  of 
George  Musgrove  desiring  to  re¬ 
main  in  London  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period,  Williamson  carried  on 
with  Arthur  Garner,  but  after  a 
few  years  Garner  retired,  and 
George  Musgrove  returned  from 
abroad  and  again  joined  William¬ 
son.  However,  this  partnership 
broke  up  over  a  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  London  production 
of  “The  Belle  of  New  York”  which 
j  Musgrove  presented  without  de- 
!  daring  his  Australian  partner  in 
on  the  venture. 

This  was  in  19Q0  and  Williamson 
carried  on  for  four  years  until  in 
1904  a  Proprietary  Company  was 
formed  in  which  Williamson  re¬ 
tained  50 %  and  George  Tallis  and 
Gustave  Ramaciotti  each  had  a 
25%  interest.  In  1911  came  the 
amalgamation  of  “The  Firm”  with 
Clarke  &  Meynell.  Meantime,  the 
Tait  Brothers  were  bringing  to 
Australia  famous  concert  artists 
and  in  1916  boldly  entered  the 
legitimate  field  in  opposition  to 
“the  Firm,”  establishing  themselves 
with  the  successful  play  “Peg  o’ 
My  Heart,”  having  tested  a  tour 
timate  theatre  early  with  a  tour 
of  the  famous  Harry  Lauder. 

In  1920  the  Taits  were  ap¬ 


proached  to  join  Williamsons,  and 
all  the  Tait  Brolhers  became  Man¬ 
aging  Directors  in  association  with 
George  Tallis,  who  later  became 
Sir  George.  With  the  retirement 
of'  Sir  George  Tallis  in  1931,  the 
Taits  took  over  supreme  control  of 
J.  C.  Williamson  Ltd.  and  “the 
Firm”  today,  following  the  demise 
of  E.  J.  Tait  and  John  H.  Tait  is 
controlled  by  Sir  Frank  Tait  and 
Mr.  J.  Nevin  Tait  (London),  the 
executive  directors  being  Harald 
Bowden  (Sydney)  and  Claude 
Kingston  (Melbourne). 

There  was  a  critical  period  In 
the  affairs  of  the  old  “Firm”  when 
in  1938,  Sir  George  Tallis  and 
Arthur  Allen  realized  on  their 
large  share  holdings,  and  a  Com¬ 
pany  was  formed  to  take  over  the 
Williamson  Ltd.  leases  of  the  thea¬ 
tres  in  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  This  was  called  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  New  Zealand  Theatres 
Ltd.,  distinct  from  J.  C.  William¬ 
son  Ltd.  who  were  the  landlords. 
However,  less  than  12  months  later 
the  Tait  Family  were  invited  to 
come  in  and  “save  the  day,”  the 
shares  of  the  A.  &  N.  Z.  Theatres 
were  purchased  and  the  producing 
Company  received  its  present  title 
of  J.  C.  Williamson  Theatres  Ltd., 
— J.  C.  Williamson  Ltd.  still  being 
the  parent  Company. 


Storehouse  of  Past 


Williamson  Library  at  William¬ 
son  House,  adjoining  the  Theatre 
Royal  is  a  storehouse  of  nostalgic 
memories  of  plays  and  players  pre¬ 
sented  over  a  period  of  more  than 
80  years.  Pages  and  pages  of  fam¬ 
ous  names  and  manuscripts,  some 
still  in  the  original  handwriting 
of  the  Authors,  fill  shelf  upon 
shelf.  It  would  take  up  too  much 


NOW  IN  FULL  OPERATION 

ARDMORE  FILM  STUDIOS 

BRAY  CO.  WICKLOW  IRELAND 

(20  MINUTES  FROM  DUBLIN  CITY) 

THREE  FULLY  EQUIPPED  SOUND  STAGES 


20,000  SQUARE  FEET 


ONE  WITH  CENTRE  TANK 


DRESSING  ROOM  BLOCKS  ATTACHED  tY  COVERED  WAY  TO  EACH  STAGE. 
MAKE  UP  ROOMS.  HAIRDRESSING  ROOMS  FULLY  E9UIPPED 


•  WESTREX  magnetic  recording 

•  MITCHELL,  INC  AN*  Alma  CAMERAS, 

•  MOU  RICHARDSON  LIGHTING 

•  HOUSTON  CRANE 

•  WOJECT.ON  THEATRE  «,  FOR  MUSIC  SCORING 

•  FACILITIES  FOR  RERECORDING  AND 
fiUBHffG,  t  WAY  MIXING 

•  CURRENT  NORMALLY  AVAILABLE  L00  KW. 

-*  20  ACRE  rack  LOT 


•  VINTEN  DOLLIES 

•  THREE  fully  eoihffed  cutting  ROOMS 

•  art  department 

O  STILL  -DEPARTMENT 

•  WOODWORKING  SHOP 

•  PLASTERING  SHOP 

•  painters  shop 

•  digger  t  scaffolding  sHor 

•  PROP.  SHOP 
-  *  ^ECTRICAL  WORlf<un«g 


Already  Completed  by  EMMET  DALTON  Ltd. 

SINS  OF  THE  FATHER  with  Arthur  Kennedy  t  the  Abbey  Players 
SALLY’S  IRISH  ROGUE  with  Julie  Harris  &  the  Abbey  Players 
THE  BIG  BIRTHDAY  with  Barry  Fitzgerald  &  the  Abbey  Players 


NOW  NEARING  COMPLETION 

“SHAKE  HANDS  WITH  THE  DEVIL’' 

STARRING  JAMES  CAGNEY  •  DON  MURRAY 
DANA  WYNTER  •  GLYNIS  JOHNS 
and  a  Host  of  British  and  Irish  Supporting  Players 
Produced  and  Directed  by  MICHAEL  ANDERSON 
Executive  Producers:  GEORGE-GLASS  A  WALTER  SELTZER 
UNITED  ARTISTS  RELEASE _ 


ARDMORE  STUDIOS  (IRELAND)  LTD. 


Telephone:  MAY:  2971 
Studio  Manager:  P.  L  KENDRICK 


Joint' Managing  Directors: 
LOUIS  f  LLI-MAN 
EMMET  DALTON 


space  to  particularize  the  great 
Artists  who  have  visited  Aus¬ 
tralia  under  the  Williamson  ban¬ 
ner. 

The  1957  season  resulted  In  one 
of  “the  Firm’s”  most  successful 
years.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  Roger  Livesey  and  Ursu¬ 
la  Jeans  were  continuing  their 
very  big  success  in  “The  Reluc¬ 
tant  Debutante”;  the  Gilbert  & 
Sullivan  Company  created  fresh 
records  for  these  Savoy  Operas  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  while 
the  New  Year  started  off  with  an 
all-Australian  cast  in  the  highly 
successful  American  musical  play 
“The  Pajama  Game.”  The  Boro- 
vansky  Ballet  organized  by  Wil¬ 
liamsons  on  account  of  The  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Music  &  Dramatic  Arts 
Society  added  the  full  length 
“Swan  Lake”  to  the  extensive  rep¬ 
ertoire.  with  enormous  success, 
the  high  light  of  the  Ballet  sea¬ 
son  being  the  short  visit  of  the 
famous  Dame  Margot  Fonteyn, 
thus  completing  a  cycle  for  Wil¬ 
liamsons  who  had  previously 
brought  to  Australia  Dame  Ade¬ 
laide  Genee  and  the  incomparable 
Anna  Pavlova.  The  Borovansky 
Ballet  still  maintains  its  high 
standard  with  brilliant  perform¬ 
ances  by  the  premiere  Ballerinas 
Peggy  Sager,  Kathleen  Gorham, 
and  the  recently  arrived  Elaine 
Fifield,  the  latter  after  her  suc¬ 
cess  at  Convent  Garden. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
with  the  impact  of  television  af¬ 
fecting  theatres  generally  (but 
more  apparent  in  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  field),  showed  business  gen¬ 
erally  but  did  not  affect  the  legi¬ 
timate  stage  when  the  legitimate 
stage  had  something  to  offer. 
“Louisillo”  with  his  Spanish  Dance 
troupe  was  a  tremendous  success, 
and  after  a  quiet  start  the  New 
York  City  Ballet  Company  proved 
very  successful.  The  opening  was 
affected  by  the  illness  of  Maria 
Tallchief  and  the  fact  that  Eglev- 
sky  danced  but  one  week  out  of  a 
16-week  scheduled  season.  Cities 
have  unanimously  acclaimed  the 
company  and  their  modern  ap¬ 
proach  to  ballet  and  Diana 
Adams,  Patricia  Wilde.  Nicholas 
Magalanes  and  Jacques  D’Am- 
boise  came  into  popularity. 

New  Company  Penned  To 
Service  Japan,  O’Seas 
With  Show  Biz  Units 

Tokyo. 

A  new  company  has  been  formed 
to  provide  services  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  fields  for  the  two-way 
traffic  between  Japan  and  Over¬ 
seas  areas.  Partners  in  the  organi¬ 
zation,  to  be  known  as  Interna¬ 
tional  Entertainment  Services,  are 
George  Thomas  Folster  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Lombardi.  They  will'  pro¬ 
duce,  package  and  book  Japanese 
shows  for  export  and  perform 
liaison  services  for  incoming 
troupes,  popular  performers,  con¬ 
cert  artists  and  picture  units. 

Folster  and  Lombardi  feel  that 
with  proper  promotion  and  han¬ 
dling,  interest  abroad  in  Japanese 
entertainment  can  be  cultivated  to 
a.  high  pitch.  W’hile  much  nego¬ 
tiating  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  to  send  Japanese  shows  over¬ 
seas,  most  of  them  were  thwarted 
with  both  parties  remaining  at  op¬ 
posite  ends  of  the  bargaining  table. 
IES  will  endeavor  to  bring  such 
interests  together. 

Regarding  reverse  traffic,  both 
believe  that  in  the  past,  especially 
where  film  units  are  concerned,  the 
problem  has  been  that  the  various 
services  had  to  be  contracted  in¬ 
dividually  and  at  fluctuating  prices. 
IES  will  offer  all  of  the  required 
personnel  and  facilities  in  one 
package  and  at  published  rates.  In 
response  to  the  most  obvious  prob¬ 
lem,  lack  of  studio  space,  the  new 
company  plans  to  build  three 
sound  stages  in  Tokyo  suburbs. 

Folster  w  as  NBC  bureau  chief  in 
the  Far  East  for  15  years  and  is 
now  Japan  rep  for  over  300  U.S{, 
European  and  South  American 
song  publishers  and  performing 
rights  societies. 

Lombardi  made  two  overseas 
tours  with  Azuma  Kabuki  Dancers 
and  Musicians  as  special  adviser. 
He  also  was  technical  adviser  on 
filming- of  “Teahouse  of  the  August 
Moon”  (MGM)  in  Japan.  Be  had 
been  a  Japanese  language  officer 
in  tiie  U.S.=  Army.  He  leaves  on 
-  a  six-week'  /erseas  tour  during 
which. he  will  attempt  to  book  the 
Azuma  troupe  again  and  interest 
foreign  producers  and  impresarios 
to  either  bring  their  productions  to 
Japan  or  come  here  to  produce  for 
pictures  or  tv. . . 
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Big  New  Sound  of  Music  Biz 

k  Stereo,  Seen  as  Major  Hypo 


By  HERM  SCHOENFELD 


The  hig  new  sound  In  the  1958 
music  business  is  stereophonic. 

Just  10  years  after  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  slow-speed  platters  rev¬ 
olutionized  the  disk  biz  back  in 
1948,  the  industry  began  gearing 
for  another  radical  improvement 
in  the  ever-evolving  art  of  sound 
reproduction  in  the  home. 

The  stereo  movement  began  last 
year  when  the  disk  industry  needed 
a  new  peg  for  merchandising,  a 
new  hypo  for  sales.  For  the  first 
time  in  a  decade,  the  disk  biz’s 
total  take  for  1958  was  expected  to 
mark- a  decline  from  the  previous 
year.  The  steady  upswing  of  the 
disk  boom,  which  saw  industry 
sales  soaring  from  about  $80,000,- 
000  annually  at  the  end  of  the  war 
to  some  $350,000,000  in  1957,  ta¬ 
pered  off  sharply  last  year  in  a 
dip  that  may  drop  the  industry’s 
gross  back  to  $300,000,000. 

The  causes  for  the  dip  were 
directly  traceable  to  the  recession 
that  hit  the  general  economy  with 
the  a  wave  of  fear  early  last  year. 
As  a  luxury  item,  disks  were  among 
the  first  commodities  to  feel  the 
pinch.  In  industrial  centres  like 
Detroit  and  Cleveland,  once  key 
sales  centres,  the  phonograph  re¬ 
cord  business  rolled  over  as  if  it 
were  dead. 

The  continuation  of  the  rock  ’n’ 
roll  cycle  in  the  pop  field  was  held 
to  be  another  negative  factor  in 
the  sharp  plummet  of  single  sales. 
The  kids  were  apparently  still  the 
major  factor  on  the  pop  hit  scene, 


countering  with  a  demand  that 
ASCAP  cut  Its  blanket  licensing 
rate  from  2.25%  of  gross  revenues 
to  2.05%,  which,  the  tv  stations  pay 
ASCAP. 

ASCAP’s  general  counsel  Her¬ 
man  Finkelstein  flatly  rejected  the 
radio  broadcasters’  demand  for  a 
reduction  and  stated  that  they  were 
not  entitled  to  the  tv  rate.  He 
pointed  out  that  whereas  television 
was  an  all-around  entertainment 
medium,  radio  was  overwhelmingly 
a  music-and-news  operation. 
Hence,  radio  should  pay  for  the 
heavy  usage  of  music,  especially 
since  the  current  pact  has  been  in 
force  for  some  18  years,  reaching 
back  to  the  period  when  radio  it¬ 
self  was  not  so  exclusively  depen¬ 
dent  on  music. 

BMI.  which  gets  roughly  about 
40%  of  ASCAP’s  revenue  in  its  li¬ 
censing  deals,  was  also  feeling  the 
pinch  of  the  new  music  biz.  Not 
only  put  to  considerable  expense  by 
the  longstanding  $150,000,000  anti¬ 
trust  suit  brought  against  it  by  the 
33  ASCAP  songwriters,  BMI  was 
feeling  the .  squeeze  of  the  '‘new 
music  biz"  in  which  the  hits  seemed 
to  be  born  in  left  field. 


Those  One-Hit  'Publishers’  [ 


Substantial  BMI  guarantees  were 
going  to  numerous  firms  in  New 
York,  but  the  payoff  on  perform¬ 
ances  must  go  to  those  who  deliver 
the  hits,  i.e.,  the .  multitude  of 
minot  firms  in  the  hinterlands — 
many  bush  league  “publishers” — 
who  come  up  with  one  smash  and 


LAWRENCE  WELK 

Presents 

PETE  FOUNTAIN 
(Coral  Album  No.  B7200) 


but  they  were  no  longer  buying- then,  more  likely  than  not,  fade 
in  the  same  quantities  as  of  yore.!into  oblivion  again.  In  any  case, 
rar®  1111  now  tQPs  the  ,BMIhas  been  putting  the  squeeze 
l,O0O,OOOrSales  figure.  'on  the  firms  with  *niarar»f*»*»c  an#i 


The  disk  biz  decline  in  the  sin¬ 
gle  field  touched  off  a  fundamental 
dispute  over  the  future  direction 
of  the  music  business.  The  deep¬ 
going  cleavage  was  put  inta  the 
spotlight  at  the  first  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  pop  disk  jockeys  held 
last  March  in  Kansas  City  under 


on  the  firms  with  guarantees  and, 
if  they  don’t  deliver  a  commensu¬ 
rate  amount  of  performances,  the 
front  money  is  due  to  be  sliced  or 
disappear  entirely. 

At  the  year’s  end,  the  five-year- 
old  suit  of  the  ASCAP  tunesmiths 
vs.  BMI  and  the  broadcasters  was 
awaiting  a  crucial  decision  by  N.Y. 


the  auspices  of  the  Storz  radio  j  Federal  Judge  Edward  Weinfeld. 
chain.  !  He  has  under  advisement  a  motion 

nf  Ton  dA’  I  by  BM*  to  dismiss  the  suit  on  the 
diraitjaCKet  OI  l  op  41)  s  grounds  that  the  songwriters  were 

Deplored  by  Diskers  i  not  directly  injured  by  the  alleged 

Mitch  Miller  pop  artists  &  rop-  j  'JJ.ay  be 

ertoirecluef  at  eolumtaa  Records  |  considered  to  be  k  d  yev“n 
blasted  radio  for  its  rock  V  roll ;  th  h  ,s  b/take'n  froem 
accent  within  the  straitiscket  for-[such  a  decision 


mula  of  the  “Top  40”  format.  Mil¬ 
ler  told  the  broadcasters  the  re¬ 
cording  industry  had  “ahdicated” 
programming  to  the  corner  record 
shop,  “to  the  eight  and  14-y ear- 
olds,  to  the  pre-shave  crowd  that 
makes  up  12%  of  the  country’s 
population  and  zero  percent  of  its 
buying  power,  once  you  e’iminate 
the  pony  tail  ribbons,  popsicles 
and  peanut  brittle.” 

Milldr  drew  the  lesson  for  the 
music  biz:  “It  must  be  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  single  record  buy¬ 
ing  went  into  a  decline  at  the  very 
time  the  number  of  stations  that 
program  the  ‘Top  40’  climbed  to 
new  high.”  But  the  broadcasters 
apparently  didn’t  care  abcut  plat¬ 
ter  sales  and  the  “Top  40”  lists 
continued  to  bloom  on  the  kilo¬ 
cycles,  although  some  stations  were 
more  flexible  in "  programming 
adult-slanted  album  music. 

Radio  Licensing  Hassle 
Both  With  ASCAP,  BMI 

While  the  broadcaster’s  “Top  40” 
formula  was  bothering  the  disk¬ 
ers  the  radio  industry  began  tack¬ 
ling  the  publisher-writer  segment 
of  the  industry  in  a  fight  ever  a 
new  licensing  agreement  with  both 
the  American  Society  of  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors  &  Publishers  and 
Broadcast  Music  Inc.  Negotiations 
between  ASCAP  and  the  radio  in¬ 
dustry  have  now  broken  down  but 
there  will  be  no  blackout  of  the 
Society’s  music  as  occurred  back 
in  1940.  Under  ASCAP’s  consent 
decree  the  licensing  rate  dispute 
will  be  brought  to  N.Y.  Federal 
Court  for  arbitration. 

At  stake  in  the  hassle  is  the  all- 
important  performance  money, 
which  in  these  lean  days  of  sheet 
music  sales  and  relatively  meagre 
mechanical  royalties,  constitutes 
the  chief  bulwark  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  writers.  The  radio  indus¬ 
try  has  been  shelling  out  over  $10,- 
000,000  per  annum  to  ASCAP  and 
over  $4,000,000  to  BMI.  Although 
ASGAP  agreed  to  extend  the  pres¬ 
ent  pact  for  another  year,  the 
broadcasters^  nixed  the  proposal, 


If,  however,  the 
judge  rejects  the  motion  to  dismiss, 
the  suit  is  due  to  drag  on  a  few 
more  years  at  least,  according  to 
calculations  of  some  lawyers. 

In  addition  to  the  legal  sparring 
the  ASCAP  vs.  BMI  debate  re¬ 
ceived  a  thorough  airing  in  Senate 
committee  hearings  on  the  Smath- 
(Continued  on  page  216) 


Mex  SAC  Puts 
Cinemas  on  Spot; 
Tay  or  Be  Shut’ 

Mexico  City. 

The  Mexican  Society  of  Authors 
and  Composers  is  readying  legal 
action  against  250  film  houses  in 
Yucatan  and  Veracruz.  The  org 
has  been  trying  to  collect  fees  for 
use  of  musical  numbers  for  the 
past  four  years,  without  success. 

Normal  proceedure  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  is  to  announce  pix  programs 
through  playing  of  records  at  full 
blast,  so  entire  surroundings  are 
notified  of  the  program  for  the 
day.  Records  are  also  played  to 
initiation  of  program  'and  during 
the  five-minute  intermission  be¬ 
tween  pictures. 

According  to  the  Society's  legal 
counsel,  all  the  houses  in  question, 
classified  a  second-class  nabes, 
must  pay  150  pesos  ($12)  monthly 
for  the  use  of  recorded  music. 
Most  of  the  theatres  owe  the  So¬ 
ciety  music,  rights  fees  dating  back 
to  February,  1955. 

The  Society  stated  that  if  it  does 
not  receive  payments  it  will  invoke 
contract  clauses  leading  to  closure 
of  the  houses.  A  spokesman  said, 
that  other  theatres  also  owe  fees; 
but  that  these  have  promised  to 
pay  early  in  1959. 

One  of  the  greatest  headaches 
for  Mexican  authors  and  composers 
is  the  collection  of  royalties  on 
their  tunes  from  all  sources,  in¬ 
cluding  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  jukebox  concessionaires,  etc. 


Stereo:  You’d  Better 
Not  Make  A  Mistake 

By  GEORGE  R.  MAREK 

(V.P.  &  G.M.,  RCA  Victor  Records) 

The  scene  is  Recording  Studio  No.  2,  The  musicians  were  listening 
to  the  playback  of  the  15th  attempt  to  produce  the  sound  the  musical 
director  wanted  from  them.  Ordinarily,  the  boys  would  have  been 
bored  and  perhaps  a  little  cross  by  all  that  repetition;  now,  though 
they  were  tired,  they  listened  keenly  to  the  stereo  playback.  Why  this 
interest?  Well,  they  were  hearing  themselves  as  they  really  sounded 
and  they  were  hearing  themselves  in  new  clarity,  they  picked  out  their 
particular  Instruments  in  the  ensemble  and  they  could  hear  whether 
they  were  over-(or  under-)  emphasized  in  the  total.  In  short,  they  were 
all  “stars”  in  an  all-star  cast  This  was  not  a  special  case:  stereo  has 
made  all  musicians  more  particular  about  the  sounds  they  make. 

For  there  Is  no  hidin’  place  down  there — in  stereo.  The  new  sound 
not  only  presents  new  opportunities  but  it  also  presents  a  new  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  artist.  Recording,  because  of  its  quality  of  permanence, 
its  quality  of,  so  to  speak,  engraving  your  art  for  eternity,  has  always 
put  the  artist  on  his  mettle.  But  now  recording  has  become  even  more 
difficult  for  the  artist.  Deviations  from  the  best,  which  in  the  concert 
hall  would  pass  unnoticed  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  or  through 
the  personal  magnetism  of  the  virtuoso,  now  become  almost  brutally 
obvious. 

The  first  and  most  apparent  advantage  is  the  directional  quality  of 
stereophonic  sound.  The  violinists  who  sit  on  the  left  are  heard  in  your 
living  room  playing  on  the  left,  and  the  kettledrum  which  bangs  out 
the  rhythm  and  accentuates  the  excitement  On  the  right  is  heard  on 
the  right. 

So  you  can  put  the  musical  instruments  where  they  were  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  performance.  When  you  do  that  you  come  closer  to  the  illusion  of 
the  original  performance.  Of  course,  that  helps  the  listener’s  enjoy¬ 
ment:  the  sound  seems  to  be  three-dimensional.  You  can  also  move 
things  around  so  that  Harry  Belafonte  can  stride  up  and  down  the 
living  room  stage.  Or  a  quartet  can  ^e  divided  and  two  voices  can  sing 
against  two,  in  statement  and  response.  Or  in  opera  the  stage  perform¬ 
ance  can  be  approximated  by  now  having  the  baritone-villian  mut¬ 
ter  his  imprecations  on  the  right— while  the  two  lovers  whisper  melo¬ 
dious  nothings  under  the  linden  tree  on  the  left. 

The  result  is  a  double  one:  first,  music  in  the  home  becomes  more 
beautiful;  and  second,  certain  kinds  of  music,  complex  music,  become 
easier  to  listen  to.  The  elements  are  sorted  out  and  not  bunched  to¬ 
gether. 

1 


New  Opportunity  for  Pop  Arranger 


.Here  1  should  like  t0  Paraphrase  slightly— and  not  irreverently— 
‘Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  and  have  not 
clarity  (used  in  the  context  of  stereophonic  recordings,  clarity  is  syn¬ 
onymous  with  charity,  or  love  for  your  listener),  I  am  become  as  sound 
ing  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.” 

It’s  a  lot  of  fun,  of  course,  for  the  pop  arranger  to  do  marvelous 
things  in  stereo  with  the  brass  and  the  cymbals,  to  make  them  travel 
through  space  to  do  all  the  tricks  with  arrangements  that  intrigue 
and  astonish  Indeed,  the  pop  arranger  has  one  advantage  that  the 
classical  artist  does  not  have.  The  pop  artist  and  arranger  can  tinker 
can  produce  effects  that  instrumentally  and  vocally  he  cannot  achieve 
by  himself.  This  is  legitimate  in  the  pop  area,  but  it  also  means  that 
the  pop  artist  has  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  possibilities  that 
stereo  puts  at  his  disposal.  The  more  informed  musicianship  demand- 
of  popSScCan  rGSUlt  ^  3  gr6at  forward  imPetus  in  the  development 

The  classical  artist  already  has  had  three  to  four  years  of  experience 
with  stereo  on  tape  before  stereo  on  records  was  introduced  this  year 

frfilfVi”0  l0nger  ?  gi‘?mick  t0  it  «  ever  was.  To  the  classical 
artist,  stereo  means  freedom  to  concentrate  on  the  printed  note  free¬ 
dom  to  give  faithful  musical  translation  of  the  score  as  it  was  orig- 
nally  composed,  freedom  from  the  necessity  to  manipulate  orchestral 
sounds  m  order  to  duplicate  what  the  composer  wanted. 

Conversion  to  stereo  will  come  gradually.  For  many  years  people 
TmnH0^116  ta  anJoy  monaural  records.  Fortunately,  these  records 
sound  better,  on  the  new,  more  sensitive  stereo  phonographs  than  they 
do  on  monaural  phonographs.  *  y 

Nothing  that  s  really  good  can  be  accomplished  overnight.  People 
have  to  be  convinced,  and  they  can  only  be  convinced  through  their 
own  ears,  through  their  own  listening  to  the  new*  sound.  That  sound 

does  indeed  sing  with  the  voices  of  “men  and  of  angels”  _  to  the 

greater  glory  of  music  itself.  s  10  ine 
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R&R  Declines  in  Sweden 
But  Still  Tops  Disk  Sales; 
Native  Gerhard  22G  ‘King’ 

Stockholm. 

Although  rock  V  roll  still  holds 
a  position  at  the  top  of  bestseller 
lists  in  Sweden,  a  number  of  things 
point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  de¬ 
cline.  Six  months  ago,  teenage 
dances  were  devoted  mainly  to  this 
sort  of  repertoire,  but  now  only 
a  few  numbers  during  the  evening 
are  real  r&r  and  some  are  mere 
echoes  of  the  former  big  beat. 

Presley  is  still  the  big  name 
among  teenagers,  while  Tommy 
Steele,  who  a  year  ago  was  on  a 
popularity  level  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  been  fast  disappearing. 
Swedish  entertainment  experts  be¬ 
lieve  that,  short  of  a  visit  here  by 
Presley,  r&r’s  days  are  numbered 
v/ith  youth  returning  to  its  more 
traditional  interests.  Not  even  the 
visit  of  English  skiffler  Lonnie 
Donegan  a  couple  of  months  ago 
drew  great  attention. 

Among  the  Swedish  rock  ’n’  roll 
performers,  Little  Gerhard,  who 
was  elected  “Scandinavian  King” 
in  the  field  a  few  months  ago,  leads 
the  local  roost  by  a  safe  margin. 
A  Stockholm  promoter  claims  that 
a  r&r  evening  without  him  has  no 
chance  of  a  boxoffice  success.  His 
most  popular  recording  of  the  year- 
has  sold  about  97,000  copies.  That’s 
his  version  of  “Buona  sera.”  As  the 
country’s  top  rock  ’n’  roller,  his 
estimated  income  for  the  past  year 
is  111,470  Swedish  crowns  (about 
$2(2,000). 
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The  Cliche  B  C’s  of  Lyric  Writing 

By  AL  STILLMAN 

I  wrote  a  lyric  to  a  tune 

And  neatly  coupled  "moon”  with  "June”; 

'  I  lost  my  heart  that  heat  so  true 
Because  I  love  her  like  I  do; 

Then  told  her  frankly  what,  occurs 
Each  time  my  eager  lips  met  hers: 

(I  learned  this  trick  of  mixing  tense 
From  Song  Hit  Lyrics,  15c.) 

I  mentioned  that  pur  precious  love 
Was  heaven’s  Messing — from  above. 

And  deemed  each  moment  too  divine 
When  I  was  hers  or  she  was  mine. 

I  said  she  answered  all  my  dreams 
But  qualified  it  with  "it  seems,” 

.  Imploring  her  to  hold  me  tight 
Both  night  and  day  and  day  and  night. 

I  knew  when  first  I  held  her  hand 
That  She  would  somehow  understand. 

But  feared  “they”  felt  our  tender  youth 
Made  making  love  a  bit  uncouth. 

Though,  I  protested,  "they”  were  wrong 
To  doubt  the  stardust  of  a  song, 

Reminding  her  that  after  all 
In  every  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

But  why,  I  queried,  be  depressed 
When  everything  was  for  the  best? 

I  said  if  she  would  be  my  own. 

Then  she  would  never  walk  alone, 

But  if  it  all  was  just  a  game. 

Then  I  would  never  be  the  same. 

And— neatest  trick  In  many  years — 

My  heart  would  shed  a  million  tears. 

I  said— for  which  I  should  be  hung— 

Her  kisses  made  me  feel  so  young. 

And  swore  the  stars  within  her  eyes 
Would  light  my  way  to  Paradise, 

And  that,  when  all  was  said  and  done. 

She  (Margie)  was  the  only  one 
To  make  my  foolish  heart  stand  still, 

And  vowed  our  love  would  last  until. 

And  stuck  a  "dear”  in  every  time 
I  couldn’t  find  a  double  rhyme. 

And  used  "my  darling”  quite  a  bit, .. 

And  still  I  didn’t  have  a'  hit! 


Perspective  Ob  Stereo 


By  GODDARD  LIEBER50N 

( Pres.,  Columbia  Records ) 


Since  the  beginning  of  supply 
and  demand,  buyers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  have  on  occasion  been  at 
odds  with  each  other.  This  tradi¬ 
tion  also  applies  to  the  record 
Industry.  In  this  year  of  1958,  how¬ 
ever,  in  our  industry  these  oppos¬ 
ing  forces  have,  come  together  in 
a  common  cause — Confusion.  The 
confusion  has  been,  I  must  say, 
masochistically  self-imposed  by  the 
Industry. and  concerns  itself  with 
the  question  of  stereo,  which  is 
a  question  indeed. 

In  discussing  "stereo”  it  is  a 
mistake  to  go  back  in  recent  his^ 
tory  and  draw  comparisons  with 
the  introduction  of  LP  or  with  the 
so-called  "Battle  of  the  Speeds.” 
The  stereophonic  record  is  a  re¬ 
cord  of  quite  another  color  from 
the  long  playing  disk,  if  will  allow 
a  mixture  of  metaphors. 

First  of  all,  LP  was  the  most 
radical  Innovation  since  the  flat 
disk.  Furthermore,  its  virtues  could 
be  easily  described:  it  reduced  re¬ 
cord  album  bulk  from  several  disks 
to  one,  with  the  unbelievable  con¬ 
comitant  that  you  could  hear  up 
to  half  an  hour  of  music  on  each  j 
record  side.  It  cost  half  as  much ' 
as  the  old  78s.  It  led  to  the  whole  : 
extraordinary  era  of  high  fidelity ; 
reproduction  and  built  a  thereto¬ 
fore  undreamed-of  audience  for 
phonograph  records.  Actually  with¬ 
out  LP;  it  is  unlikely  that  there 
would  have  been  any  real  interest 
— or  audience  base — for  develop¬ 
ing  stereophonic  records. 

Stereo  is  a  refinement,  a  very 
exciting  refinement.  But  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  being  less  radical,  are 
more  difficult  to  demonstrate  in 
musical  terms.  Stereo  can  really 
only  be  demonstrated  by  listening, 
through  actual  particioation  in  a 
listening  experiment’  The  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  here  is  that 
development  of  the  stereophonic 
market  will  probably  come  at  a 
slower  pace  and  will  not  have  the 
revolutionary  turn-over  that  oc¬ 
curred  with  the  introduction  of 
LP. 

j  Question  of  Obsolescence  ] 

With  the  introduction  of  Stereo, 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
question  of  equipment  obsolescence 
is  not  involved  to  the  degree  it 
was  with  LP.  Monophonic  records 
played  on :  stereophonic  equipment 
wil  soutid'eyeii;  hotter:  thaja  /they; 
did  before, 7  they5  will  cotne \  re¬ 
markably  close  to  sounding  stereo¬ 


phonic  In  effect  without,  of  course, 
actual  separation. 

Why  then  the  confusion?  A  lot  of 
it  stems  from  the  reasons  outlined ! 
above.  Stereo  cannot  be  adequately 
described  in  words  ' alone  and  its 
concept  can  only  be  partially  de¬ 
fined  through  advertising  or  word 
of  mouth,  except  to  say  that  it  is 
"good,”  “exciting,”  “sensational,” 
etc.  This  places  the  total  burden1 
of  demonstrating  stereo  on  the -re- ! 
cord  dealer,  at  least  until  such  time ! 
as  radio  and  television  will  be! 
broadcasting  stereophonically.  Orj 
the  potential  customer  must  seek 
out  friends  who  already  own  stereo 
equipment.  All  this  naturally  means 
more  time  required  in  getting  the 
public  involved  in  a  full  stereo 
program. 

One  important  point  that  must 
be  made  over  and  over  again  to 
the  consumer,  and,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  to  the  dealer  who  sells  to  the 
consumer,  is  that,  although  stereo¬ 
phonic  recording  Is  a  newly  refined 
technique,  as  is  stereo  reproduction, 
the  reproduction  aspect  is.  entirely 
independent  of  the  recording  as¬ 
pect.  This  is  a  point  that  adds 
mightily  to  the  confusion.  If  you 
own  stereophonic  equipment,  this 
means  the  following:  you  mav 
play  all  existing  records  as  well 
as  stereophonic  records  on  it.  But 
if,  for  a  rather  unlikely  example, 
you  own  stereophonic  records  ex¬ 
clusively,  you  Can  play  them  only 
on  stereophonic  equipment.  Qo  ex¬ 
plain  that  to  your  bid  aunt,  who 
probably  still  has  a  78  rpm  phono¬ 
graph!  . 

However,  this  Is  not  as  bad  as 
It  looks  or  sounds.  !'  have  firm 
faith  in  the  public.'  I  .believe  that 
they  will  gradually  realize  that 
nothing  has  changed,  that  they 
can  go  on  ehjO'vihfi  themselves  with 
recotds,\  as  they  obviously  have 
done -sh  far. ' 

We.  have,  bfter  all,-  reached  an 
extraordinarily.  - ..state .  of  the 
recording ^art^  and'consumers  Seem 1 
to  aware  hi  this.  I  believe-Wei 
can  state  qulte  fiimly  Hiat  reports  j 
of  the  death  of _' mrinophonic  -  xgH 
cords  have  been  somewhat  exag¬ 
gerated.  ’  ■■  c  V  • 

Perhaps  everything  I  have,  said: 
could  be  interpreted,  as ’  putting  i 
up  a  brave  front^pr 
jtling  in  the  dark.  Letme'pOirit  but 
;at  once,  however,  that  I  am  whis¬ 
tling  both  monophonically  and 
stereophonically! 


NOTES  ON  LYRICS 

nnm  m  nsmmmm  By  OSCAR  HAMMERSTEIN  II  ■■■  ■ 


It  took  me  years  to  learn  that  I  did  not  play  the 
piano  very  welL  I  so  enjoyed  my  own  playing.  I 
tackled  everything — Victor  Herbert,  Verdi,  Leon¬ 
cavallo,  George  Cohan.  What  expression  I  could 
put  into  their  music!  What  exaltation  I  felt!  My 
mother  thought  I  had  "a  lovely  touch,”  she  told 
her  friends.  But  when  I  became  15  or  16  my  own 
friends  began  to  express  less  sympathetic  reactions, 
and  it  became  dear  to  me  that  they  were  not  hear¬ 
ing  the  same  music  I  thought  I  was  hearing  when  I 
played. 

Remembering  this  illuminating  and  disturbing 
experience,  I  have  misgivings  right  now  as  I  em¬ 
bark  on  *  discussion  of  lyrics.  I  am  going  to  love 
it,  but  will  you?  The  hunter  gloats  reminiscently 
over  the  last  saber-toothed  tiger  he  has  brought 
back  alive.  So  does  the  songwriter  like  to  tell  of 
how  he  has  captured  a  refrain  and  imprisoned  it 
safely  behind  32  bars.  Both  are  likely  to  overrate 
the  spare  time  of  their  audience. 

One  consideration  encourages  me.  Almost  every 
layman  I  have  ever  met  exhibits  a  real  curiosity 
about  songs  and  how  they  are  written.  It  is  a 
standing  joke  among  authors  and  composers  that 
when  they  meet  people  the  first  question  asked  of 
them  is,  “Which  comes  first,  the  words  or  the 
music?”  Perhaps  it  is  high  time  that  one  of  us 
stopped  laughing  at  the  classic  ■query  and  provided 
a  sensible  answer  to  it.  There  is  nothing  foolish 
about  the  question.  A  song  is  a  wedding  of  two 
crafts,  and  it  is  a  natural  thing  to  wonder  how  they 
meet  and  live  together. 

There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  invariable  or 
inevitable  method  for  writing  songs.  Sometimes 
the  words  are  written  first,  sometimes  the  music. 
Sometimes  two  or  more  collaborators  lock  them¬ 
selves  in  a  room  and  write  words  and  music  at  the 
same  time.  The  kind  of  songs,  the  individuals  in¬ 
volved  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work 
dictate  the  process.  Grand  opera  scores  are  almost 
always  set  to  texts  already  written  by  the  libret¬ 
tists.  In  the  case  of  the  most  famous  of  all  comic 
opera  collaborations,  it  was  the  librettist,  Gilbert, 
Who  wrote  the  words  first.  .  . 

On  ’  the'  other  hand,  the  lyrics  for  most  of  the 
popular  songs  and  musical  comedies  in.  our  country 
today  are  written  after  the  music.  Up  until  my 
first  collaboration  with  Richard  Rodgers  in  1943,  I 
had  always  written  this  way.  For  25  years,  collab¬ 
orating  .with  Jerome  Kern,  'Herbert  Stothart,  Sig¬ 
mund  Romberg,  Rudolf  Friml  and  Vineent  You- 
mans,  I  set  words  to  their  music.  It  would  seem  to 
itiost  people — and  I  am  one  of  them — that  writing 
the  words  first  would  be  a  more  logical  procedure, 
music  being  the  more  flexible  and  less  specific  of  the 
two.  mediums.  Why  then  did  I  write  in  this  upside- 
down  manner  for  so  long  a  time?  And  why  do  most 
other  writers  in  our  country  today  continue  to 
write  in  this  way? 

j  From  Viennese  to  Ragtime _ | 

In  the  first  decade  of  thls  eentury  there  were  two 
factors  which  led  songwriters  into  the  custom  of 
writing  words  to  music.  The  best  musical  plays  of 
that  time  were  being  created  in  Vienna.  In  those 
days  we  imported  not  only  plays  from  Middle 
Europe.  Many  of  the  composers  themselves  came 
over  here,  settled  down  and  became  American  citi¬ 
zens.  They  embraced  our  democratic  philosophy, 
but  they  found  it  much  more  difficult  to  get  used  to 
our  language.  Lyric  writers  who  submitted  verses 
to  be  set  were  horrified  by  the  abortive  accents 
written  to  their  words,  and  -they  soon  found  it  less 
trying  on  their  nerves  to  let  the  foreign  musician 
have  his  say  first  and  then  write  a  lyric  to  fit  his 
melody. 

The  second  influence  was  not  foreign  at  all.  It 
was  distinctly  an  American  one — the  broken  rhythm. 
First  came  ragtime,  then  jazz.  For  the  purpose  of 
creating  those  eccentric  deviations  from  orthodox 
meters,  it  was  better  to  let  the  composer  have  his 
head. 

Concommitant  with  these  new  rhythms  came 
what  we  called,  in  1911,  "the  dance  craze.”  Danc¬ 
ing,  once  confined  to  ballrooms  and  performed 
mainly  by  the  young,  became  a  new  international 
sport  indulged  in  by  all  people  of  all  ages  in  all 
kinds  of  restaurants  and  at  all  meal  times,  lunch, 
tea,  dinner  and  supper. 

The  hit  melodies  of  that  time  had  to  be  good 
dance  melodies.  This  being  the  most  important 
consideration;  it  was  bet'.er  for  the  lyric  writer  to 
trail  along  after  the  composer  and  fit  his  words  to 
a  refrain  written  mainly  to  be  danced  to.  Many 
lyrics  of  the  period  were  about  dancing. 

Irving.  Berlin  wrote  "Everybody’s  Doing  It” 
(Doing  what?  The  turkey  *ro&  >  People  were  also, 
in  other  songs,  doing  the  bunny  hug  and  the  grizzly 
bear.  Not  satisfied  with  writing  lyrics  describing 
dances  already  established  by  leading  teachers  and 
famous  .  dancing'  teams,  lyric  writers  set  to  work 
creating  dances,  giving  them  names,  and  hoping  that 

the  public  would  follow  them.  _ ~ 

|  PerapimUbn  die  Best  ‘Inspiration*  1 

Do  authors  write  from  inspiration?  This  is  an¬ 
other  bromidic  question  asked  so  frequently  that 
I  think  it  deserves,  a  brief  parenthesis  at  this  point 
in  my  discussion  of  Songs. 

Any  professional  author  will  scoff  at  the  impli¬ 
cation  that  he.' spends  his  time  hoping  and  waiting 
for  a  magic  spark  td  start  him  off. 

A.  term  like  "inspiration”  annoys  a  professional 
author  bedause  it  implies,  in  its  common  conception, 
that 'ideas' and' words  are  born  in  his  brain  as  gifts 
from,  heaven-  and  without  effort.  AH  who  write 
know  that,  writing  is  very,  very  hard  work.  Most  of 
Us  do  some  work  every  day.  Some  get  up  early  in 
fhfe  morning,  jss  I  dq,  and  go  Straight  to  their  studies, 
as  ' other  men  8°  to  their  business  offices.  •  Some 
writers  prefer  working  at  night  and  work  very  late, 
but  all  of  us  are  trying  to  write  something  nearly 
all  the  time.  Nobody  waits  to  be  inspired.  Some 


days  the_work  comes  easier  than  other  days,  but  you 
keep  going  because  the  chances  of  getting  good 
ideas  are  more  likely  while  you  are  trying  to  get 
them  when  you  are  doing  nothing  at  all. 

J _  Must  Be  Well  Integrated _ [ 

There  are  few  things  in  life  of  which  I  am  certain, 
but  I  am  sure  of  this  one  thing,  that  the  song  is  the 
servant  of  the  play,  that  it  is  wrong  to  write  first 
what  you  think  is  an  attractive  song  and  then  try  to 
wedge  it  into  a  story. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  now  about  the  actual 
writing  of  lyrics  once  the  subject  matter  of  the 
song  has  been  determined,  and  once  it  has  been 
placed  in  its  proper  spot  in  the  telling  of  the  story. 

I  am  often  asked  if  1  use  a  rhyming  dictionary. 

I  do.  I  find  it  a  great  help  and  a  time  saver.  The 
one  I  like  best  is  Loring’s  Rhymer’s  Lexicon.  A 
rhyming  dictionary,  however,  should  be  used  as  a 
supplement  to  one’s  own  ingenuity,  and  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it.  I  do  not  open  mine  until  I  have  ex¬ 
hausted  my  own  memory  and  invention  of  rhymes 
for  a  word.  Attractive  combinations  of  words  to 
make  double  and  triple'  rhymes  are  not  found  in  1 
rhyming  dictionaries,  nor  are  modern  words  or ' 
colloquialisms,  which  can  be  used  wi  h  numorous 
effect  in  a  song. 

There  should  not  be  too  many  rhymes.  In  fact, 
a  rhyme  should  appear  only  where  it  is  absolutely 
demanded  to  keep  the  pattern  of  the  music.  If  a 
listener  is  made  rhyme-conscious,  his  interest  may 
be  diverted  from  the  story  of  the  song.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  you  keep  him  waiting  for  a  rhyme,  he 
is  more  likely  to  listen  to  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

The  job  of-  the  poet  is  to  find  the  right  word  in 
the  right,  place,  the  word  with  the  exact  meaning 
and  the  highest  quality  of  beauty  or  power.  The 
lyric  writer  must  find  this  world  too,  but  it  must 
be  also  a  word  that  is  clear  when  sung  and  not  too 
difficult  for  the  singer  to  sing  on  that  note  which 
he  hits  when  he  sings  it. 

Wherever  there  are  vocal  climaxes  and  high  notes, 
singers  are  comfortable  only  with  vowels  of  an  open 
sound..  A  word  like  “sweet,”,  for  instance,  would 
be  a  very  bad  word  on  which  to  sing  a  high  note. 
The"e”  sound  closes  the  larynx  and  the  singer 
cannot  let  go  with  his  full  voice.  Furthermore,  the 
"t”  endng  the  word  is  a  hard  consonant  which  would 
cut  the  singer  off  and.  thwart  his  and  the  composer’s 
desire  to  sustain  the  note. 

Lest,  at  any  point,  I  seem  to  be  laying  down  rigid 
rules,  let  me  acknowledge  quickly  that  there  are 
no  such  things  in  my  craft  Some  Of  our  most 
successful  compositions  stray  far  beyond  the  nar¬ 
row  borders  that  restrict  the  well-made  refrain. 
“Star  Dust”  rambles  and  roams  like  a  truant  school- 
bay  in  a  meadow.  Its  structure  is  loose.  its  pattern 
complex.  Yet  it  has  attained  the.  kind  of  long-lived 
popularity  that  few  songs  can  claim. 

"Begin  the  Beguine”  is  another  rule-breaker — too 
long!  It  is  what  is  known  among  professional  song¬ 
writers  as  a  "tape  worm.”  It  hasn’t  the  cohesive: 
and  compact  continuity  of  a  popular  song.  But  it  is 
popular  and  has  been  for  over  20  years. 

! _ Overly  Eager-Beaver  Amateurs  [ 

One  evening  I  was  on  Arthur  Godfrey's  television 
progrrm.  He  told  me  that  he  was  continually  be¬ 
sieged  by  young  songwriters.  He  said  that  almost 
everyone  seemed  to  have  written  his  one  song  and- 
wanted  to  find  out  how  to  get  it  before  the  public. 

I  told  Arthur  that  I’d  had  an  entirely  different 
experience.  Most  young  songwriters  or  amateur 
songwriters  of  all  ages  who  have  approached  mo 
have  told  me  that  they  had  at  least  49  songs — 
sometimes  400  songs.  “Songs  just  come  to  me,” 
many  people  tell  me.  * 

If  I  met  a  man  with  just  one  song.  I  would  be 
more  interested  in  him.  I  believe  that  anyone  who 
stated  sincerely  what  was  deep  In  his  heart  could 
not  only  write  a  song,  but  could  quickly  get  it 
published  because  it  would  be  sure  to  be  a  good 
song. 

What  actually  happens  in  the  case  of  practically 
all  amateur  writers  is  that  they  are  imitating  other 
man’s  songs.  They  are  being,  or  trying  to  be,  Irving 
Berlin  or  Cole  Porter,  or  they  ?re  trving  to  imitate 
some  of  the  songs  currently  on  The  Hit  Parade. 

My  observation  about  amateurs  is  that  they  are 
money-mad.  The  professional  loves  songs  and 
loves  songwriting.  The  amateurs  went  some  quick 
money  and  think  that  songwriting  is  as  easy  way 
to  get  it.  They  want  to  believe  that  the  main  trick 
is  to  get  to  know  some  publisher,  or  a  bandleader, 
or  someone  who  will  exploit  their  manuscript.  But 
they  don’t  spend  enough  time  on  each  manuscript. 
They  submit  songs  in  their  first  draft.  They  don’t 
go  over  them  painstakingly  as  professonal  writers 
do,  and  they  don’t  in  the  first  instance  dig  it  up 
out  of  their  own  brains  and  hearts. 

If  I  seem  unfairly  severe  on  the  amateur  song¬ 
writer,  the  source  of  my  intolerance  is  my  own 
history. 

When  I  first  began  writing.  I  too  made  all  thes® 
same  mistakes,  and  I  am  frantically  anxious  to 
prevent  others  from  making  them. 

I  used  to  write  songs  very  quickly.  A  Long  Island 
commuter,  I  prided  myself  that  I  could  often  writ* 
a  refrain  on  one  trip  into  New  York,  and  the  vers® 
on  the  way  .  back  that  night.  Not  many  of  these 
were  gOod:  songs. 

During  the.  early  1920s,  when  I  w*as  making  my 
start, T. don’i- believe  that  musical  comedy  standard* 
were  as  high  as  they  are  today. 

We  followed  a  rigid  construction  formula.  Ther* 
wag  always  an  opening  chorus  at  the  rise  of  the 
Ctfr&in^snd  lt  was  never  expected  that  the  audienc®- 
WotAd  vindet^tand  the  words. 

After  the  opening  chorus  came  a  number  profesi 
sionally  called  the  "icebreaker.”  This  was  admit- 
(Continued  on  page  216) 
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THE  MATURITY  OF  MUSIC 
FOR  MOTION  PICTURES 

By  DIMITRI  TTQMKIN 

Hollywood.  [  anything  for  the  screen  were  for- 
There  have  been  billions  of  1  eigners.  Today  the  orchestras 

notes,  millions  of  pieces  of  menu-  i  '"*»<*  record  the  for“  for  motion 
,  ,  .  .  . ,  ;  pictures  are  made  up  of  about 

script  paper,  hundreds  of  thou-  I  Sq<~  Americans.  To  me  they  have 
sands  of  working  hours  that  have  j  proven  to  be  the  best  ensemble 
been  part  of  thousands  of  motion  j  players  in  the  world  and  I  am 
pictures  since  composers  first ;  proud  that  Hollywood  has  been 
x  x  ,  x  _  '  able  to  attract  so  many  graduates 

started  to  score  for  the  screen  29  j  Qf  Juilliard  and  Curtis. 

nears  ago.  Without  any  fear  of  con- 1  The  vast  improvemeilt  in'  engi- 
tradiction,  the  efforts  have  been  j  neers  and  engineering  relative  to 
progressive  and  laudatory.  Perhaps  j  bringing  excellent  high  fidelity  re- 
the  best  solace  my  confreres  and  I ,  production  to  the  screen  has  been 

„„„  _ _  „  ___ Vim  K.vftia  an  unequaled  feat.  The  scientific 

can  get  out  of  the  up  11  ’ ;  achievements  and  the  personal  at- 

aside  from  money,  is  the  knowl-  j  tainments  of  the  men  involved  in 
edge  that  albums  of  motion  picture  j  michophone  manufacturing,  mix- 

scores  and  individual  recordings  of  j  ing,  music  editing  and  dubbing 
screen  songs  rank  high  on  lists  •  bave  baep  little^  short  of  miracu- 
*7“  f .  i  lous.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the 

which  proclaim  bestsellers.  j  theatres  found  throughout  America 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  !  are  not  equipped  for  proper  sound 
century  there  has  been  steady  j  and  sometimes  -  audiences  are 

growth  in  the  kind  of  music  that :  seated  by  poor  reproduction.  The 
^  late  Erich  Korngold,  «  brilliant 


composers  have  turned  out  for 
Hollywood  productions.  Borrowed 
themes  from  great  writers  of  .the 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  wherein 
“chases,”  “stampedes,”  “foreign 
invasions,”  “lovers’  quarrels,”  etc. 
were  characterized  by  the  audible 
screen  through  an  almost  stylized 
and  venerable  catalog,  have  been 
replaced. 


brilliant 

composes  referred  to  this  failing 
in  these  terms:  “The  last  time  you 
hear  your  music  properly  is  in  the 
dubbing  room.” 


Situations’  Mood  Music 


Back  in  1939  when  I  did  the 
!  music  for  “Mr.  Smith  Goes  to 
:  Washington,”  I  was  nearly  over- 
;  come  with  what  seemed  to  be  the 
i  insurmountable  problem  of  orches- 
rp„ ,  .  1 1 rally  .  coloring  the  scene  when 

Today  music  from  Hollywood  Jimmy  stewart  paid  his  visit  to  the 
has  a  poignant  originality  about  it. !  Lincoin  Memorial 
Filmgoers  have  keen  ears  and  deep ,  “  f4  ‘ 

appreciation;  their  fan  letters  are  «  *  caPj-  recall  any  entire  picture 

indicative  of  these  qualities.  Often  ;  f£ore  x!hat  was  tougher  to  write 
a  member  of  the  paying  film  audi-  ’■  fkan  the  Shangri-La  sequence  in 
ence  will  discuss  music  themes  '  Lost  Horizon  in  1936.  When  the 
from  a  film  with  direct  reference  Higb  Lama,  so  expertly  portrayed 
to  a  particular  sequence  or  scene. 1  fY  Sam  Jaffe,  gave  his  speech  for 
This  is  especially  heartening  to  a  tbe  future,  it  needed  just  the  right 
composer  who  likes  to  feel  that  his  ;  enhancing,  musically.  After  much 
contribution  is  an  integral  part  of  experimentation,  I  found  that  the 
the  production.  :  combination  of  celeste,  bassoon  and 

t  l,,,..  r,_  j  4  V,  a  +v,„f  4.„  .  violins  gave  the  proper  dimension 

I  have  had  the  feeling  that  the  ?  and  gravitv  to  the  sDeech 
scope  of  worldwide  distribution  in  ;  „T  e  fpeC*  , 

the  past  15  years  has  pointed  up  i  ,  a  H^”P;ece  orches- 

the  basic  i  <.ernational  quality  of  ’ tra  for  MGMs  The  Great  Waltz” 
music.  No  dubbing  of  another  lan-  was  an  unforgettable  assignment, 
£ iiege  is  needed  to  get  attention  ^  ^e  were  three  special  thrills 
and  appreciation  from  the  under-  *  attached  to  this  picture.  For  one, 
scoring  of  a  dramatic  scene  in  a  sprung  the  36  strings  used,  all  the 
motion  picture.  The  esperanto-like  vi°^ns  were  Stradivarius  or  Amati 
quality  of  musical  themes  is  a  apd  individually  were  valued  at 
cogent  item  for  the  moviegoer  in  ab°p^  $35,000.  The  immortal  Tos- 
a  Scandinavian  country  as  well  as  :  caniui  ran  the  picture  twice  just  to 
for  someone  who  sees  the  Ameri-  i  Lear  the  swelling  sound  of  these 
can-made  picture  in  a  remote  sec-  •  exPertly  crafted  instruments  and 
t*on  of  South  Africa,  I  the  exceptionally  talented  men 

- — - - -  who  bowed  them.  The  late  L.  B. 

1_ _ Great  Strides  _ '  Mayer  was  very  concerned  about 

The  fact  that  music  has  gained  the  equipment  used  in  most  thea- 
i'.s  important  high  place  in  film-  *res  to  bring  out  the  true  tonal 
making  has  not  been  achieved  on  a  *Iuality  of  the  obtained  sound, 
level  road  of  immediate  producer  H  ^  am  justifiably  proud  of  this 
acceptance.  The  ascent  has  been  relatively  embryonic  art— motion 
gradual  when  one  considers  that  P:eiure  music — please  understand 
the  screen  has  had  sound  and  a  a  musician  is  engaged  in  this  work, 
voice  for  better  than  30  years.  We  collaborating  with  the  greatest 
have  had  vogues  in  the  slow  but  storytellers  of  all  time;  he  is  a 
sure  transformation  of  just  musi- .  right-hand  man  to  the  adapter;  he 
cal  sounds  to  the  present  day  high  is  scoring  for  characters,  moods 
calibre  of  inspired  and  creative  ‘  acd  People;  and  finally,  he  is  get- 
camponent  composing  which  blend  Hng  b:s  work  on  the  music  stands 
with  the  desired  mood  of  the  before  great  musicians  who  give 
c  ramatic  script.  From  1930  to  1933  I th?  real  sound  to  the  creation, 
there  was  very  little  original  music  |  Without  them  you  could  say  the 
written  for  films.  This  was  the  :  result  might  be  comparable  to  a 
three-year  period  where  the  sound  j  v*obP  without  resin, 
cf  realism  took  over  and  a  squeaky  !  .  This  writer  has  the  personal  feel- 
t’oer,  an  automobile  horn,  even  •  *Pg  that  successful  motion  picture 
e’eep  breathing,  embellished  the  j  music  has  greatly  influenced  the 
ordmarv  melodrama.  t  advancement  of  the  Broadway 

If  one  man  were  to  be  singled 
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out  as  the  pioneer  who  recognized  28PPJ 

and  fought  for  the  values  of  origi-  *  n.,  cfA™”Dg  ^  an<?  We^ 
ral  music  for  the  commercial  1  mVS1C 

flicker,  it  would  be  David  O.  Selz-  ;  actlon’  Pantomime 


xx.uxrci,  It  »UUiU  uc  i/dv  ILi  u.  OC14-  ?  J  iUa  j:  1  ^  *  * 

n  ek.  He  felt  that  music,  delicate  *2?  " heJ 3  a] lofT,fe  exa^plf’-m  a 
or  powerful,  if  it  served  as  an  ac-  j  se?sal  ®f  cthe  Hollywood  technique 
coutrement  to  the  script  for  a  few  !  7  gripes  picked 

seconds  or  minutes,  aided  and  “p  a3°ag  tbe  ay‘.1  wa?ld  llke 
abetted  the  message  that  the  scene  ??e„S2“  ^P^ance  paid 

was  presenting.  This  idea,  worked  ■  lc  “ 

ia  many  scenes  in  one  picture,  j  gone’  1  .feeI 

Selznick  thought,  would  add  ‘  ^flc-  assanies  +a  more  important 
greater  ear  appeal  throughout  the  1 a6}!,?6  1  product’  %s^e~ 
entire  film.  Results  have  proven  f  "  n  be  USed  f°7 

how  right  he  was  nearly  a  quarter  '  p  1  ni0IJ|.a  rao{lth  Qr  Ts°v.in  a(?I 
of  a  centurv  ago  I vance  of  the  release.  L  haven’t 

UJ.  d  Ct.mur>  ago.  much  natipnno  +  H  nnn 


The  precarious  period  which 
almost  toppled  things  for  creative 
musicians  was  in  the  five-year  span 
between  1939  and  1944  when  inex¬ 
perienced  producers  were  ordering 
an  overabundance  of  music  splat¬ 
tered  all  over  a  motion  picture. ,  LU  a  .(UJW  _ 

This  v  as  their  way  of  attempting  ;  view  where  the  picture  hasn’t  been 
to  save  a  dull  movie.  Fortunately,  completely  edited  and  ready  for 
talented  composers  were  able  to  i  commercial  showing,  look  at  the 
survive  and  make  real  contribu-  |  film  without  a  score;  see  it  again 
tions  to  the  silver  screen  in  the  j  with  the  music  track  you  wilLbet- 
following  15  years.  |  ter  understand  why  the  producer 

In  the  early  days,  around  ’29  i  apologized  for  the  unfinished 
and  ’30,  musicians  who  played  :  quality. 


much  patience  with  superficial  peo¬ 
ple  who  think- that  motion  picture 
music  adds  an  artificial  quality. 
To  me,  you  cannot  make  a  motion 
picture  without  a  camera;  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  you  can  make 
pictures  without  music.  The  next 
time  you  go  to  a  “rush-rush”  pre- 


Germany’s  Werner  Muller 
On  'Mood  Music’  and  How 
He  Got  Lncky  in  Japan 

Tokyo. 

According  to  Germany’s  Werner 
Muller,  one  of  the  foremost  prac¬ 
titioners  in  the  vogue  for  popular 
stringed  sounds,  mood  music  is  as 
old  as  radio. 

“Since  the  beginnings  of  radio,” 
Muller  said  here,  “all  of  the  music 
had  to  be  mood  music.  If  you  talk 
during  a  playing  of  the  Beethoven’s 
Fifth,  then  that  becomes  mood 
music  too. 

“People  need  music  *or  talking, 
making  love  and  so  v  ’  he  said, 
“The  only  thing  new  is  that  the 
record  companies  needed  slogans 
for  their  album  covers,  so  they 
called  it  mood  music  and  attached 
various .  activities  to  it.” 

Here  recently  with  a  45-piece 
orchestra  on  a  20-concert  tour  of 
Japan,  Muller,  who  is  known  here 
as  Ricardo  Santos,  was  pre-sold  in 
this  country  by  virtue  of  two  boff 
albums  in  his  “holiday”  series 
called  “Holiday  in  Nippon”  and 
“Hol'day  in  Japan,”  the  latter  also 
released  by  Decca  in  the  U.S. 
under  the  title  “Cherry  Blossom 
Time  in  Japan”  Albums  were  re¬ 
corded  for  Deutsch  Gramophone 
and  released  in  Japan  by  Nippon 
Gramophone. 

Because  of  the  alien  elements  of 
the  music,  Muller  attributes  the 
success  of  the  albums  to  luck.  He 
said,  “When  they  first  asked  me  to 
do  it,  I  thought  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  said  I’d  try.  It  was  j 
very  hard  work  because  there  is 1 
no  symmetry  in  the  music. 

“We  had  luck  because  we  found 
the  right  sound  for  this  country,” 
he  added.  “The  Japanese  at  Nippon 
Gramophone  gave  us  yery  good  ex¬ 
planations  to  fit  the  titles  they 
sent.  So  I  arranged  only  the  me¬ 
lodies,  giving  just  my  impressions 
of  Japan. 

“But  of  course  I  didn’t  know 
Japan,”  Muller  admitted.  “Now  I 
have  impressions  of  this  country 
and  I  know  many  mistakes  we 
made.  I  first  recorded  w'th  too 
many  Chinese  elements.  I  could 
not,  find  the  correct  sound  of  Jap¬ 
anese  music.  It  is  very  strange  to 
our  ears. 

“Now  I  have  learned  that  folk 
music  is  not  such  a  big  sound.  You 
don’t  need  so  many  members  — 
just  a  samisen,  a  flute  and  some 
percussions.  It’s  very  simple  music. 
There  is  only  a  melody  without  any 
harmony  or  other  things.” 

Muller  planned  to  utilize  the 
knowledge  acquired  during  the 
tour  and  record  a  third  Japanese 
album  in  January,  this  one  with 
folk  and  children’s  songs. 

This  month  he  plans  to  go  to  the 
U.S.  for  four  weeks  of  huddles  with 
Decca  toppers.  He  said  he.  has  had 
many  offers  to  tour  America,  but 
that  union  regulations  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  bring  in  an  orchestra  the 
size  of  his. 


All-Time  Top  Tune  Author 
Makes  Hall  of  Fame-No  Money 


By  BURNET  HERSHEY 

This  reporter,  hard  at  work  on 
a  screen  play  for  a  film  to  be 
made  in  Spain  next  summer 
(blocked  pesetas,  senor!)  has  just 
run  into  some  deductible  pay-dirt 
while  researching  the  story.  It 
concerns  some  facts  about  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  dra¬ 
matically  neglected  characters  in 
the  history  of  American  show  busi¬ 
ness.  The  producer  who  optioned 
the  yarn  couldn’t  believe  the  story 
had  never  been  filmed. 

Original?  Get  this — it’s  one  of 
those  biographical  pictures  about 
a  smalltime  songwriter  from  an 
early  Broadway;  a  Tin  Pan  Alley 
guy  who  makes  good  and  who 
doesn’t  get  the  girl  he’s  in  love 
with.  With  complete  disdain  for 
the  Warner  Bros,  biopic  formula  for 
the  basic  premise,  this  gets  even 
more  harrowingly  hackneyed  as  the 
plot  progresses,  for  the  tunesmith 
is  arrested  for  not  paying  his  bills, 
he  is  cheated  out  of  royalties,  and 
dies  penniless  in  a  foreign  land! 

Had  enough? 

Yet,  this  is  likely  to  turn  out 
to  be  one  of  the  most  hauntingly 
beautiful  stories  about  a  song¬ 
writer  who  was  also  a  song-and- 
dance  man,  actor,  and  the  editor 
of  an  early  New  York  theatrical 
paper,  The  Thespian  Mirror.  A 
literary  hack  who  never  fulfilled 
the  great  promise  he  had  shown  as 
a  youth,  this  man,  by  means  of  two 
stanzas  written  during  a  few  hours 


From  the  moment  of  its  first  per¬ 
formance  on  May  8,  1823,;  the  song 
won  the  public’s  lasting  affection. 
It  was  whistled  on  street  corners, 
sung  in  drawing  rooms  to  a  piano¬ 
forte  accompaniment,  and  harmo¬ 
nized  in  taverns  by  sentimental 
drunks.  Professional  singers  im¬ 
mediately  included  it  in  their  con¬ 
cert  repertoires,  and  the  songs 
popularity  spread  to  the  continent. 
Written,  apparently,  in  a  French 
palace,  to  be  sung  on'  an  English 
stage,  to  an  Italian  air,  it  had  a 
universal  appeal  which  made  it  an 
international  favorite.  Yet  Amer¬ 
ica  claimed  it  early  for  her  own 
and  it  was  frequently  warbled  by 
such  noted  divas  as  Adelina  Patti 
and  Jenny  Lind:  During  the  first 
year  of  its  existence,  the  London 
music  publisher  who  had  bought 
the  copyright  from  Kemble  sold 
100,000  copies  of  the  song,  realiz¬ 
ing  a  profit  of  2,000  guinas  (over 
$11,000). 

Yet  its  net  worth  to  John  Howard 
Payne— the  man  who  had  written 
it — was  exactly  50  pounds,  the 
price  paid  by  Kemble  for  “Clari.” 

This  singular  failure  to  cash  in 
on  a  literary  bonanza  was,  in  its 
way,  typical  of  the  luckless  career 
of  the  vagabond  Payne.  Through- 
Out  his  life  he  flitted  from  one 
promising  venture  to  the  next, 
climbing  way  up  on  the  scaffold 
of  success  only  to  drop  ignbmin- 
iously  through  a  trapdoor  time  and 
again. 

Born  a  streetcar’s  ride  from 
Broadway  —  a  Broadway  still 
fringed  with  grass  plots,  and  un¬ 
mindful  of  such  terms  as  Tin  Pan 


of  a  lifetime  pitted  with  frustra-  j  Alley  —  Payne  was  the i  unclassic 
tion,  had  won  himself  a  small  j  example  of  the  Wayward  prodigy 
chunk  of  immortality.  Of  the  many  At  13^,  he  was  rebelling  against 
songs  and  dramas  he  wrote  this  one  ;  the  dullness  of  life  in  a  New  York 
little  song  escaped  obscurity — a  ■  bank;  at  14,  he  was  editing  a  thea- 
slender  lyric  which,  in  its  time,  \  trical  newspaper;  and,  soon  after, 
has  sold  more  copies  than  the  last ;  he  had  written  his  first  play  — 
10  top  tunes  on  the  Hit  Parade.  Julia”  or  “The  Wanderer  —the 
Were  it  possible  to  measure  the  •  sexy  plot  and  language  of  which 
number  of  times  this  song  has ;  seem  a  triumph  of  the  imagina- 
been  hummed,  whistled  and  played  { tion,  considering  that  its  author 
on  an  instrument— the  name  of  j  had  just  attained  puberty. 

there  *  «  .« 

Porter  among  ASCAP’s  top  tune- 1  ironically,  Payne  was  bitten  early 
smiths.  The  song— “Home  Sweet  •  in  iife  by  the  theatrical  bug,  and 
Home!”  |  the  inoculation  was  to  prove  fatal. 

“To  me  the  charm  of  an  en-  '  He  was  a  movie-type  juvenile,  and 
cyclopedia  is  that  it  knows — and  ;  his  manner  and  surface  talent  at- 
I  don’t,”  some  ancient  gagman  j. traded  many,  among  them  a  tall, 
wrote.  I’m  with  him.  That  is  where  j  literary  gentleman  whose  friend- 
this  literary  pay-dirt  was  found  j  ship  was  later  to  cause  Payne  both 
and,  along  with  a  dozen  or  more ;  pleasure  and  despair.  His  name 


reference  books,  furnished  much 
of  these  facts  from  which  the 
screenplay  is  emerging.  One  of 
the  heavy  sequences  in  the  film 
will,  of  course,  be  built  around  the 
writing  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home.” 

The  circumstances  of  the  writing 
of  this  classic  tune  have  -always 
been  sugared  with  a  generous  dose 
of  sentiment.  Certainly,  Payne 
was  a  wanderer — one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  in  a  long  line  of  American  lit¬ 
erary  exiles— whose  genuine  long- 


was  Washington  Irving! 

But  he  made  no  .  money!  He 
seemed  to  have  a  knack  for  allow¬ 
ing  himself  to  he  swindled  arid 
underpaid  by  crooked  managers, 
and  he  spent  what  little  he.  earned 
on  his  unjustifiably  lavish  habit  of 
putting  on  the  dog. 

His  first  original  play,  “Brutus.” 
a  tragedy  written  for  Edmund 
Kean,  was  an  outstanding  success, 
running  for  53  performances.  But, 
while  thousands  were  taken  in  at 


ing  for  home  and  security  is  im- ,  „  ,  x,  ,, 

plicit  in  the  tune’s  simple  lyrics:  |  boxoffice  by  the  theatre  man- 
But  the  notion  that  he  was  hungry  I  agement.  Payne  got  only  tea-and- 


Paul  Livert  on  His  Own 

Paul  Livert  is  leaving  his  artists 
&  repertoire  post  at.  Seeco  Records 
to  go  into  personal  management 
and  indie  disk  production. 

His  management  stable  will  be 
launched  with  We  Four,  an  instru¬ 
mental-vocal  quartet,  La  Playa 
Sextet,  the  Trio  Martino,  Gloria 
Lynne,  and  Raymond  Scott,  who  is 
now  recording  and  acting  as  a&r 
topper  for  the  new  Everest  label. 


and  shelterless,  hopeless  and  de¬ 
jected,  walking  through  the  streets 
in  a  dreary  rain,  when  the  words 
came  to  him,  is  a  19th  century  con¬ 
tribution  to  20th  century  press 
agentry. 

When  he  wrqte  the  song,  Payne 
was  living  in  Paris  in  a  house  near 
the  Palais  Royale.  He  had  been 
sent  to  France  by  Charles  Kemble, 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
as  a  play  scout  and  translator^  Oc¬ 
casionally,  Payne  would  whip  up 
an  original  play  and  try  to  sell  it 
to  the  eminent  actor  and  manager. 

One  of  these  plays — “Clari”  or 
“The  Maid  of  Milan” — contained 
the  song,  “Home,  Sweet  Home.” 
The  words  were  written  to  an  old 
Italian  air  which  Payne  had  heard 
for  the  first  time  on  a  tour  of 
Italy.  Out  for  a  stroll  o,ne  m.orning, 
Payne  was  attracted  by  the  plain¬ 
tive  notes  of  a  song  sung  by  a 
peasant  girl.  He  asked  the  name, 
but  she  could  not  give  it.  As  she 
repeated  the  air,  Payne,  who  knew 
little  about  music,  took  down  the 
notes  in  a  rough  way.  This  was 
long  before  “Home,  Sweet  Home” 
was  written  or  thought  of,  but,  in 
preparing  the  opera  “Clari,”  Payne 
remembered  the  Italian  melody 
and  sent  it  along  to  London  with 
his  new  lyrics. 

Its  success  was  Instantaneous. 


crumpet  money  from  the  benefit 
receipts  which  he  had  agreed  to 
accept  as  payment.  Not  only  that, 
but  because  he  generously  had 
credited  in  footnotes  the  sources 
he  had  studied  in  writing  the  play, 
he  was  tabbed  as  a  plagiarist  by 
many  West  End  wiseacres. 

A  subsequent  flyer  into  the  field 
of  theatre-  managing  ended  in  a 
similar  dead  end.  Although  Payne's 
innovations  in  conducting  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Sadler’s  Wells  Theater  were 
bold  and  theatrically  sound,  he 
made  the  mistake  of  producing 
plays  favoring  the  cause  of  Queen 
Caroline,  the  estranged  wife  of 
George  IV.  Fearing  involvement  in 
a  politically  dangerous  controversy, 
the  owners  of  Sadler’s  objected 
strenuously  to  Payne,  and  after 
much  bickering,  he  tore  up  his 
contract  in  a  huff.  The  following 
year,  the  Queen  granted  her  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  theatre,  and  as  a 
result  of  Payne’s  backstage  efforts 
for  the  betterment  to  Sadler’s,  the 
new  management  broke  even. 
Payne,  however,  found  himself  out 
$7,000,  and  not  being  able  to  meet 
his  debts,  was  thrust  into  debtor's 
prison. 

Nothing  is  more  typical  of  the 
ups  and  downs  which  characterize 
the  fortunes  of  this  ancient  “hard- 
(Continued  on  page  216) 
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Don’t  Kill  The  Goose  That 
Lays  The  ‘Gold’  Records 


By  HANDY  WOOD 

( President ,  Dot  Records ) 


Hollywood. 

The  record  industry  is  a  branch 
of  the  entertainment  industry.  It 
is.  therefore,  an  entertainment 
medium.  However,  the  record  in-* 
dustry  has  also  been  of  use  in 
aiding  its  sister  branches  to  de¬ 
velop  new  talent  and  to  exploit  this 
talent. 

In  various  instances,  these  sister 
branches  have  weakened  the  record 
companies  that  have  tried  to  help 
them.  As  an  entertainment  indus¬ 
try,  companies  within  this  industry 
must  be  allowed  to  operate  and 
function  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  entertainment  which  can 
be  sold  to  the  public. 

In  1926  the  recording  industry 
gave  to  the  motion  picture  industry 
the  means  whereby  it  became  the 
greatest  empire  the  entertainment 
world  had  known.  Through  the  use 
of  records,  talking  pictures  were 
bom! 

Today,  32  years  later,  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry  is  again  turn* 
ing  to  records  for  new  talent,  in¬ 
creased  profits  and  a  means  of 
exploiting  new  films. 

The  film  companies,  however, 
must  not  think  of  their  record 
company  subsidiaries  as  merely 
tools  for  exploitation  or  as  proving 
grounds  for  new  talent.  To  main¬ 
tain  a  record  company  for  these 
purposes  can  be  costly. 

Records  are  the  least  expensive 
form  of  non-commercial  entertain¬ 
ment.  (TV  is  “free”  but  commer¬ 
cially  sponsored).  Millions  of  per¬ 
sons  throughout  the  world  pur¬ 
chase  records  each  week.  More 
homes  maintain  record  libraries 
than  book  libraries  and  it  is  only 
when  a  recording  becomes  a  hit 
seller  that  it  can  be  of  Use  in 
promoting  a  motion  picture. 

“To  Each  His  Own,”  “High 
Noon,”  “Three  Coins  in  the  Foun¬ 
tain,”  and  “Third  Man  Theme”  are 
some  of  the  title  songs  of  motion 
pictures  that  definitely  increased 
sales  at  the  boxoffices. 

Songs  like  “All  the  Way”  from 
*The  Joker  Is  Wild,”  “As  Time 
Goes  By”  from  “.Casablanca”  and 
“True  Love”  from  “High  Society” 
also  increased  paid  admissions  to 
those  pictures. 


No  Waste  on /Promotion*  f 


But  for  each  of  these  examples 
there  are  hundreds  of  examples  of 
title  songs,  songs  from  films  and 
musical  scores  which,  although  re¬ 
corded  and  given  tremendous  pro¬ 
motion,  failed  to  become  popular. 

In  an  attempt  to  popularize  songs 
from  pictures,  the  film  industry  has 
spent  millions  of  dollars  it  will 
never  recoup.  It  was  money  spent 
in  vain. 

In  the  record  industry  we  have 
learned  to  proceed  with  caution. 
We  are  interested  in  selling  records 
for  a  profit.  If  we  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  trying  to  promote  a  rec¬ 
ord  the  public  does  not  buy,  our 
profits  would  be  lost. 

Unlike  the  motion  picture  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  a&r  man  does  not  have 
the  time  or  the  money  to  delevop 
one  song.  It  is  not  some  literary 
property  which  cost  him  thousands 
of  dollars  to  purchase  and  prepare. 

The  record  producer  listens  to 
material  submitted  by  music  pub¬ 
lishers,  producing  companies  and 
songwriters.  He  listens  to  the  song 
on  a  demonstration  record  or  from 
a  lead  sheet  which  gives  him  an 
idea  of  how  it  might  sound  when 
performed  by  the  various  artists 
under  contract  to  his  company. 
When  he  thinks  he  has  found  a 
piece  of  material  suited  to  an  artist, 
he  makes  a  record. 

A  few  thousand  records  are 
pressed  and  distributed  to  disk 
jockeys,  coin-machine  operators 
and  the  company's  record  distrib¬ 
utors.  A  reaction  is  obtained  within 
a  matter  of  days  or  weeks,  at  the 
most. 

If  the  record  looks  like  it  will 
sell,  more  pressings  are  ordered. 
If  reaction  is  dull  and  the  record 
won’t  sell.  It  is  forgotten  and  an¬ 
other  record  is  made  in  its  place. 

This  gives  the  record  company 
a  chance  to  scrap  its  bombs  with¬ 
out  too  much  promotional  expense 
and  allows  for  large  profits  when 
the  “million  sellers”  do  come 
along. 

In  the  case  of  Dot  Records,  now 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures  Corp.,  we  have 
been  allowed  to  continue  the  com¬ 


pany's  operation  as  if  it  were  still 
independently  owned. 

When  Paramount  purchased  Dot 
Records  in  April  of  1957,  president 
Barney  Balaban  said:  “Paramount 
has  purchased  Dot  Records  as  an 
investment,  not  as  an  exploitation 
department.” 

Naturally,  we  at  Dot  Records  are 
on  the  lookout  for  new  talent  that 
can  be  turned  over  to  the  picture 
company.  We  are  also  interested  in 
recording  songs  or  artists  that 
Paramount  submits  to  us.  However, 
unless  we  feel  that  there  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  potential,  we  pass  it  by. 

In  time  to  come,  all  major  film 
companies  that  now  have  their  own 
record  companies  will  find  these 
subsidiaries  can  produce  profits  for 
the  parent  organization.  There  is 
also  no  doubt  that  many  new  stars 
will  be  developed  by  these  record 
companies.  * — 

Should  the  title  song  of  a  motion 
picture  turn  out  to  be  a  “million 
seller”  the  prestige  and  promo¬ 
tional  advantages  will  be  unmeas- 
ureable. 

The  record  Industry  is  still  the 
“overnight”  -medium  to  develop 
new  stars  or  bring  about  the  come¬ 
back  of  an  older  star.  A1  Jolson, 
Frank  Sinatra,  Bing  Crosby,  Doris 
Day,  Pat  Boone,  Elvis  Presley, 
Harry  Belafonte  and  Tommy  Sands 
are  film  stars  whose  popularity  was 
brought  about  by  records. 

After  Debbie  Reynolds  had  a 
2,000,000-copy  seller  in  “Tammy,” 
her  boxoff ice  skyrocketed. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  have 
the  added  promotional  values  that 
most  film  companies  are  seeking 
from  their  record  subsidiaries,  but 
“patience”  must  be  the  watchword. 
They  should  remember  that  the 
recording  industry  is  an  entertain¬ 
ment  industry.  If  treated  in  any 
other  way,  the  goose  that  lays  the 
“gold”  records  may  be  killed. 


W.  Berlin’s  Top  Disks 

Berlin. 

A  checkup  on  West  Berlin's  lead¬ 
ing  30  disk  shops  reveals  that  Chris 
Barber’s  "Petite  FIeur”-“Wildcat 
Blues”  (Metronome)  has  been  the 
most-sold  jazz  platter  within  the 
past  three  months.  “Petite  Fleur,” 
incidentally,  also  headed  the  local 
hit  parade  list  for  a  number  of 
weeks.  Second  is  “New  Orleans 
Function”  (Louis  Armstrong-Bruns- 
wick>,  followed  by  the  longrunning 
“Take  the  A  Train”  (Dave  Brubeck- 
Philips).  Duke  Ellington's  "Skin 
Deep”  (Philips)  and  Meade  Lux 
Lewis  and  Pete  Johnson’s  “Orig¬ 
inal  Boogie  Woogie  Piano”  (Bruns¬ 
wick)  take  the  following  spots. 

“Newport  Jazz  Festival”  (Philips), 
Firehouse  Five  Plus  Two’s  "Ala¬ 
bama  Jubilee”  (Good  Time  Jazz), 
Monty  Sunshine's  “Hushabye” 
(Metronome),  "Bechet  Classics” 
(Brunswick),  Chris  Barber’s  “Tisho¬ 
mingo  Blues”  (Metronome), 


GRAMOPHONE  RECORD  BUSINESS  IN  ENGLAND 

British  Disk  Biz  Parallels  the  U.  S.  in  Its  A&R  and  Dee  jay  Influences— 
Hope  for  Tilt  From  6%  %  to  8  %  of  Retail  Price 


London. 

When  Edison  discovered  the 
magic  of  reproducing  sound  waves 
on  wax  or  other  similar  substances 
he  could  have  had  no  conception 
of  the  impact  it  would  have  on  the 
music  industry,  and  as  for  sound 
films,  television  or  other  uses, 
these  must  certainly  have  been  be- 
yound  his  ken. 

Whether  it  has  been  good  for 
the  pop  music  publisher  is  a  moot 
point;  even  though  the  sales  of 
records  can  be  counted  in  millions 
he  sees  the  sales  of  sheet  music 
dwindle  to  thousands,  and  figures 
that  the  gross  profit  on  the  disks 
is  about  15%  of  the  graphic  copy, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  it  has  taken 
the  human  element  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  the  old  variety  days  he  or  his 
professional  staff  sallied  forth  in 
the  evenings  to  call  upon  artists 
and  orchestral  leaders  armed  with 
professional  copies.  It  was  their 
the  evenings  to  call  upon  artists 
and  orchestral  leaders  armed  with 
professiona  lcopies.  It  was  their 
job  to  impress  them  with  the  fact 
that  if  they  voiced  or  played  a 
particular  song  their  fame  would 
bound  up  and  their  names  wTould 
be  twinkling  with  . light  outside  the 
particluar  Hall  where  they  were 
appearing. 

It  was  fun  and  warm  friendships 
often  followed  between  artists  and 
professional  staff,  but  trying  to  sell 
a  new  song  to  an  a&r  manager  is, 
by  contrast,  a  cold-blooded  propo¬ 
sition.  One  cannot  blame  him — the 
financial  outlay  on  recording  with 
payments  to  artists,  orchestras  etc., 
plus  costs  of  pressing,  makes  him 
careful  in  his  selection. 

The  saddest  and  unfairest  thing 
about  the  whole  business  is  the 
arbitrary  fixing  by  law  of  the  rate 
of  royalty  to  the  owner  of  the 
mechanical  right.  To  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  the  blame  for  this  must  be 
laid  to  the  passing  of  the  American 
Copyright  Act  of  1909,  because  it 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  minds 
of  the  legal  advisers  to  the  British 
Government  when  they  first  gave 
recognition  that  publishers  and 
writers  were  entitled  to  a  royalty 
on  mechanical  contrivances  in  the 
1911  Copyright  Act. 

In  one  respect  however,  there 
was  an  improvement  by  fixing  the 
royalty  rate  on  a  percentage  basis 
of  the  retail  selling  price  instead 
of  one  rate  whatever  the  cost  of 
the  disk.  Most  European  countries 
are  much  more  flexible  and  agree¬ 
ments  are  made,  between  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  a  representative  of 
the  owners  of  the  rights.  Why 
America,  with  its  tradition  of  free 
enterprise  and  strong  objections  to 
fixed  prices,  could  have  sanctioned 


By  JOHN  ABBOTT 

( Francis ,  Day  &  Hunter  Ltd.) 

this  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  my 
life.  . 

When  the  British  Parliament 
enacted  the  new  Copyright  Act  of 
1956  it  still  clung  doggedly  to  the 
fixed  rate  of  6*4%  on  the  retail 
selling  price  of  the  disk  in  spite 
of  strong  protests  from  publishers 
and  writers,  but  as  a  sop  it  was 
provided  that  at  any  time  sub- 


disk.  Unfortunately  the  majority 
of  these  are  free  of  copyright  and 
therefore  bring  no  revenue  to  the 
composers. 

There  is  sometimes  a  little  fear 
as  to  whether  this  bonanza  may 
last.  Old  members  remember  a 
similar  boom  in  the  middle  and 
late  '20s  following  the  introduction 
( of  electrical  recording,  but  gave 
sequent  to  one  year  after  the  com- 1  way  to  the  radio  which  often  broad- 
mencement  of  the  Act  an  appeal  j  cast  gramophone  records  ad  nau- 


could  be  made  before  the  Board  .of 
Trade  for  a  revisioh  of  the  rate, 
and  off  the  record  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  long  before  such  an  ap¬ 
plication  is  made,  and  I  am  op¬ 
timistic  enough  to  believe  it  will 
bo  a  raise  to  8%.  A  powerful  ar¬ 
gument  w'U  be  that  the  artist  often 
gets  a  better  percentage  than  the 
combined  amount  allotted  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  author  and  composer. 


seam  and  something  new  might 
again  take  its  place. 

Publ:shers  with  catalogs  of 
standard  pop  songs  occasionally 
have  a  pleasant  surprise  when  an 
a-r  man  or  artist  picks  out  an  old 
favorite  that  has  been  practically 
forgotten  and  brings  it  out  in  front 
again  with  a  gimm'ck.  The  gimmick  , 
may  sometimes  jar  his  sensibilities, 
particularly  if  it  happens  to  be  a 


The  popularity  of  the  disks  ballad  played  to  a  rock  ’n’  roll  or 
stems  from  several  causes  but  the  ( jjve  metre,  but  there  will  be  con- 
main  one  Is  the  purchasing  powers ..  solation  In  the  statement  of  sales 
of  adolescent  teenagers.  With  good  and  cash  received, 
wages  and  jobs  aplenty  for  all,  The  d-sjc  jo^ey  js  just  as  p0pu. 
immediately  after  school-age  has  jar  hSro  as  his  ooposite  number 
finished,  they  have  the  cash  to  in  the  Statcs>  He  js  the  friend  of 
spend  on  their  own  pleasures.  They.i  the  manufacturer  and  the  publish- 
have  to  some  extent  outgrown  the  ;  er  hut  not  always  the  listener  or 
television,  but  their  emotions  are  v*ewer> 

SEtf  lC3i  '  Ifi^'but  comp/tUion1 ^riththTtwS 

tC'wfn  wifif+ho  niVftf  a  guitar  ma)°r  companies, Decca  and 

can  jump  ab^t  voicing  something :  ii^Sfy'n»kSth 

a  mpaninglp<;<;  lvric  These  the  pop  market.  The  Rank  Or- 

\  C&Stf 

records.  _ ,  a!ld  the  acquisition  by  Associated 

l  Dance  Hall  Comeback  | !  Television  of  50%  of  the  share 
-  ■  - - — : — - ,  .  „  i  cap'tal  of  Pve  disks,  is  an  indica- 

While  variety  houses  are  closing  |  t:on  Both  companjes  will  seek  to 
down  dance  halls  are  booming  j  t-e  up  artists  under  their  control 
again  with  the  patronage  of  the  ,  and  aiso  extend  their  U.S.  interests. 

Sg  arppgean"o£  one  £  !  A  Mature  of  the  production  sta- 

favorite  artists,  who,  with  the  aid  !  tistics  is  the  marked  decline  in 
of  a  gimmick  has  got  a  seller  in  j  tlm  salesofjhe  78  rpm  down  a^out 

f t  a  kif  nArfldp  }c  a  certain  drnw  ■  ^  Rtid  the  incr63S6  in  the  45 

the  hit  parade  is  a  certam  draw. ,  rpm  approximately  100%,  and 

In  the  retail  department  of  my  j  s]10u]d  the  downward  trend  of  the 
company  the  main  selling  lines  are  ,  m  c0nttnUe  there  is  a  possibility 
records  and  guitars.  The  boy  sees  •  t;iat  the  makers  will  cease  to 
himself  as  an  Elvis  Presley  or _  a  j  produce  them. 

ISL  plSl  g  i  All  this  is  bound  to  have  its 
admiring^  devoted  fan.  j  reflection  in  the  fees  received  by 

Well,  they  will  grow  out  of  it.  ■  the  “pop”  publishers,  and  so  not- 
After  all,  the  older  generation  had  withstanding  the  poor  showing  of 

tlieir  idols  when  young  although*  -  - 

perhaps  they  were,  not  so  demon¬ 
strative.  In  the  meantime  they  are 
keeping  the  pressing  plants  very 
busy  and  the  profits  of  the  com¬ 
panies  at  a  very  happy  level,  in¬ 
cidentally  keeping  the  publisher  in 
business  and  providing  writers 
with  three  meals  a  day. 

Records  of  classical  music  are 
also  good  sellers  to  the  lovers  of 
real  good  music,  and  this  has  been 
fostered  by  the  improved  technique 
in  recording  and  the  long  players, 
making  it  possible  to  hear  sym¬ 
phonic  Works  or  operas  on  one 


Disk  Biz:  That  Old  Wax  Magic 


Hollywood. 

The  only  thing  certain  about  the 
music  business  for  1959  is  the  fact 
that  it  won’t  be  the  same. 

There’s  nothing  unusual  or 
frightening  about  this — '58  wasn’t 
the  same  as  ’57  for  a  number  of 
reasons:  the  recession,  the  advent 
of  stereo,  the  decline  of  EP’s  and 
what-have-you.  And  ’57  differed 
from  *56  on  similar  grounds,  good 
and  bad.  And  so  it  goes.  Because 
it’s  that  kind  of  business. 

Sometimes  when  the  going  gets 
particularly  rough,  we  yield  to  hu¬ 
man  weakness  and  start  envying 
our  friends  in  steel  or  life  insur¬ 
ance  or  some  other  safe  and  sane 
occupation.  Their  products  and 
services  almost  never  change,  and 
they  seem  to  be  able  to  project 
their  sales  for  decades  to  come. 
Such  regularity  must  make  for  a 
comfortable  life.  But  who  among 
us  would  take  the  “comfortable 
life”  in  exchange  for  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  sweating  out  a  new  disk’s 
appearance  on  the  charts? 

Or  take  a  thing  like  stereo.  De¬ 
spite  all  its  problems  and  uncer¬ 
tainties,  who  can  deny  the  thrill 
of  promoting  an  innovation  that 
promises  to  stimulate  millions  of 


By  GLENN  E.  WALLICHS 

(President,  Capitol  Records) 

record  buyers  and  so  revolutionize 
the  entire  industry? 

Ours,  of  course,  is  a  headache 
business— and  one  in  which  the 
gambling  instinct  is  a  must.  Each 
day  we  face  the  challenge  of  new 
methods  of  distribution.  We  send 
forth  platter  after  platter,  each 
bom  of  noble  experiment,  each 
destined  for  success  or  scrap.  We 
launch  new  artists  with  flags  and 
champagne,  then  stand  ready  with 
royalties  or  regrets.  But  always 
the  outcome  is  in  doubt — and  per¬ 
haps  that’s  the  magic  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Personally,  I  look  for  a  big  year 
in  '59r— maybe  the  biggest  our  in¬ 
dustry  has  yet  known.  The  war 
babies  are  of  record-buying  age, 
giving  us  a  solid,  expanding  domes¬ 
tic  market.  In  addition,  we  face  im¬ 
portant  new  sales  opportunities 
abroad.  Our  influence  overseas — 
especially  is  the  pop  field — is  al¬ 
ready  great,  and  it  will  become 
greater  through  associations  with 
companies  in  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  interna¬ 
tional  aspects  of  the  business,  like 
the  domestic,  can  do  nothing  but 
grow. 

Not  everyone  will  share  in  ’59’s 
expanded -markets.  The  larger  our 


industry  gets,  the  more  people 
jump  into  it,  and  the  tougher  it 
becomes  for  us  to  hold  hard-won 
ground.  Several  hundred  new  firms 
were  born  in  '58;  more  will  be  born 
in  ’59.  This  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
Competition  keeps  everybody  hon¬ 
est,  for  only  the  worthy  can  sur¬ 
vive  and  prosper.  In  the  final  anal¬ 
ysis,  the  record-buying  public  de¬ 
cides.  And  who  would  have  it  any 
other  way? 

As  each  year  passes,  I’m  in¬ 
creasingly  grateful  that  I  ended  up 
in  the  record  business  instead  of 
in  one  of  the  other  fields  that 
seemed  to  present  opportunities 
when  I  first  went  to  work.- I’ve  yet 
to  .meet  anybody  in  our  business 
who  doesn’t  feel  pretty  much  the 
same  way. 

Let  me  take  that  back.  There  was 
one.  He  used  to  be  in  the  record 
business,  but  now  he’s  in  real  es¬ 
tate.  I  bumped  into  him  not  long 
ago  while  out  looking  for  some  in- 
vestmest  property.  He  talked  to 
me  for  an  hour-and-a-half — I  lit-  j 
erally  couldn’t  break  away. 


the  sheet  section,  1958  and  1959 
might  not.  he  too  bad  after  all. 

STUDY  1955-58  TAX  ON 
SETS,  PHONOS,  RECORDS 

Washington. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
hold  a  public  hearing  here  today 
(Wed.)  on  proposed  regulations 
governing  excise  taxes  on  radio 
and  television  sets,  phonographs, 
phonograph  records  and  musical 
instruments  during  the  ’55-’58  tax 
period. 

It's  an  embarrassing  situation  for 
IRS,  but  tax  agents  still  haven’t 
finally  determined  the  meaning  of 
a  phrase  in.  the  law  in  effect  those 
four  years.  When  such  determi¬ 
nation  is  made,  excise  taxes  may 
have  to  be  recomputed  retro¬ 
actively. 

Confusion  stems  from  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  law'  stating  that  the 
excise  tax  applied  to  radios,  tv 
sets,  phonographs,  etc.,  “of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  type.”  IRS  has  yet 
to  set  down  finally  what  “enter¬ 
tainment  type”  means  in  terms  of 
what  is  taxable  and  what  isn’t. 

Meantime.  .  Congress  removed 
the  phrase  "entertainment  type” 
from  the  law,  effective  Jan.  1,  ’59, 
and  all  such  instruments  are  now 
subject  to  tax  unless  specifically 
exempt  in  law.  They  are  exempt, 
for  instance,  .when  used  for  navi¬ 
gation  or  detection. 


Roulette’s  Stereo  Singles 


Roulette  Records  moves  into  the 
stereo  singles  market  this  week 
with  a  lQ-di::k  release.  All  the 
Roulette  stereo  singles  are  from 
current  stereo  albums  nowr  on  the 
market. 

The  stereo  disks  will  sell  for 
He  !  the  same  price  as  all  other  Rou- 
wasn’t  trying  to  sell  me  real  es- !  lette  singles.  Artists  featured  in 


tate:  He  was  talking  the  music 
business.  Anybody  could  see  that 
his  heart  was  still  back  on  Tin  Pan 
Alley. 


the  first  stereo  singles  releases 
include-  Jimmie  Rodgers,  Tyree 
Glen,  Count  Basie,  Joe  Williams, 
Joe  Newman  and  Marco  Rizo. 
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Disks  Pace  All  Segments  of  Reich 
Show  Business  in  inti  Market 


By  HANS  HOEHN 


Berlin. 

Within  the  different  branches  of 
the  West  German  show  biz,  that 
of  the  recording  industry  is  in 
best  shape.  It  looks  as  though  it 
will  stay  that  way  for  a  while. 
Unlike  German  pix  which  are  still 
not  too  successful  outside  their 
home  grounds,  German  music 
keeps  registering  international 
advances.  And  this  applies  to  pop¬ 
ular  as  well  as  to  classical  music. 

There  are  quite  a  few  countries 
which  are  now  very  receptive 
when  it  comes  to  German  music. 
Some  of  them  are  regarded  as 
,  extremely  lucrative  markets  by 
the  domestic  diskeries.  In  the 
main,  that  concerns  the  German- 
language  territories  such  as  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Switzerland,  but  constant 
gains  are  also  registered  in  such 
areas  as  the  Benelux  countries,  l 
Japan  and  South  America,  Scandi- ! 


own  labels  DGG  also  does  the 
pressing  job  for  its  American  af¬ 
filiates,  Decca,  Brunswick  and 
Coral. 

Second  biggest  diskery  in  the 
country  is  now  as  usual  Telefunk- 
en  or  Teldec,  a  liaison  of  Tele- 
funken  and  the  British  Decca, 
which  is  also  (like  DGG  and  Phil¬ 
ips)  headquartered  in  Hamburg. 
Company  has  been  on  a  steady  up¬ 
beat  here  since  its  tie-up  with 
the  big  RCA  two  years  ago. 

Like  other  domestic  companies, 
Teldec  has  also  hopped  on  the 
talking  records  wagon.  While  a 
couple  of  years,  only  a  few  of 
these  talking  records  existed  on 
the  local  market,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  respective  upbeat 
last  year,  with  practically  one 
preem  followed  by  the  other.  Some 
of  this  country's  most  prominent 
stage  actors,  including  Martin 
!  Held,  O.  E.  Hasse,  Guenter 


doing  these  jobs.  Classical  litera¬ 
ture  (poems)  by  Kleist,  Heinrich 
Heine  and  Morgenstem  are  among 
these  items. 


Philips  Third 


•  J»  . ,  TT  r»  mu^i  r  1-TC1U,  U.  liaoac,  uuc, 

navia  and  even  the  US.  That  was  i  Lueders  and.  Marianne  Hoppe, 
certainly  not  the  case  during  the  - 
early  postwar  years. 

Most  popular  tune  in  Germany 
last  year  was  “The  March  of  the 
River  Kwai”  via  Mitch  Miller’s 
version  of  it.  Song  was  released 

here  together  with  the  German  i  Third  biggest  company  is  now 
preem  of  Columbia  s  Bridge  On ,  definitely  pjfoips  here.  With  re- 
River  Kwai  and  within  only  nve  .  gard  to  sa^es  percentage  boosts, 
weeks  the  respective  Pmlips  plat- ;  pbd}pS  can  perhaps  be  called  the. 
ter  came  up  to  a  scale  of  400,000  ■  most  successful  diskery  in  the 
copies,  a  definite  record  in  this  :  country  within  the  past  12  months, 
country.  (Tne  domestic  demand .  company  is  doing  great  with 
for  this  recording:  during  the  sec-. .  American  names  ( Philips  sells  the 


Rome. 

My  friend  Giorgio,  whe  speaks 
English  better  than  I  do  Italian  and 
for  that  matter  better  than  many 
Americans,  was  holding  forth  on 
his  favorite  subject,  “Americans 
are  funny  people.  They  are  always 
surprised  when  they  find  we  can 
do  something  wre  have  been  doing 
for  a  long  time.  They  discovered 
our  tailors  but  Italian  tailors  have 
been  making  American  clothes 
for  a  long  time.  They  discovered 
our  artisans  but  our  artisans  have 
been  creating  things  since  the  days 
before  recorded  history  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  they  discovered  Italy 
after  the  war,  but  they  seem  to 
have  forgotten — almost — that  one 
of  our  boys,  Cristoforo  Colombo, 
discovered  America. 

“But  I’m  not  really  complaining, 
mind  you.  When  the  Americans 
discover  something  it  is  not  like  the 
Russian  discoveries.  The  Russians 
have  been  busy  discovering  that 
they  discovered  many  times  that 
the  world  thought  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  elsewhere.  What  did  it 
mean?  Nothing!  After  all,  who 
was  going  to  spend  the  money  to 
Johannesburg.  |  change  the  history  books.  We  have 
In  the  South  African  disk  in- :  enough  trouble  with  the  cost  of 
dustry, 1  1958  showed  further,  books  in  the  schools  as  it  is. 

.  .  healthy  development  in  the  field  I “However,  let’s  get  back  to  your 

‘  ine  I  „  ...  ;  discovery  of  Italy.  It  has  been 

Ger-;°f  lon^playmg  records,  with  all  WOnderf ul.  Everv  time  vnnr  pnun- 


FRANK  DeVOL 

MUSICAL  DIRECTOR 

Columbia  Records  (West  Coast) 
"The  George  Gobel  Show”  NBC-TV 
Desilu  Productions — Don  Federson 
Productions 


My  Fair  Lady  LP 
&  Elvis  Hottest 
So.  Africa  Disks 


[liiHiiggri 


SING  SING  SING 

It’s  in  Italy  and  It  Spells  $  $  $ 


‘  By  SAM’L  STEENMAN  • 

(The  Roman  Rambler) 


?,"d.  PhmDjhaVto^S^oretoT^  U  S-  Columbia  records  in  Her-  ;  ox  .uus^xn*  xecurus  ,  wun  an :  WOnderful.  Every  time  your  coun- 

*iS8AWE*js:  ™  “  ~(SMbm«ms 

i.  o..;. .«*»>.  s'.Si  ssr  sssss  i  “““> "  •'  “•  “  1 “  ss  gg.  ire 

Odeon,  RCA,  Poljdor  and  Tele- ;  £on't  g0  much  for  American  mu- ;  ^be  original  Broadway  cast  record- ,  g  tbat  peace  js  wonderful— he 
funken  labels  which  made  this  sic  popularity  of  Philips  was,  of  |  ing  of  “My  Fair  Lady,”  the  South  \  probably  still  does— but  he  hasn’t 
marcii  .song  surpass  tne  1,000,000  .  COUrse,  also  fostered  by  the  fact  t  African  copyright  of  which  was  !  been  jn  print  so  often  lately  We 

m  Another  entrv  that  reached  the  ' that  ?uite  VffW  of  its  American  :  released  when  the  show  opened  in  j  Italians  can  onIy  5  that  discovery 
Another  entry  tnat  reacnea  me  .  repertory  artists  gave  personal  ap-  ’  London  last  May.  Prior  to  this,  1  -  -  -  -  -  j  - 


Ians  could  write  popular  songs,  the 
reign  of  discovery  continued. 
Americans  discovered  the  winners 
of  the  1957  and  1956  and  1955  fes¬ 
tivals.  Such  songs  as  ‘Lazzarella,’ 
‘Guaglione’  and  ‘Come  Prima’  (“For 
The.  First  Time”)  became  gFeat 
American  song  hits.  Record  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  think  of  every  pos¬ 
sible  excuse  to  avoid  listening  to 
an  Italian  song  are  now  flooding 
the  hotels  of  Milan  as  they  search 
through  the  popular  Italian  songs 
of  the  last  half  century.  The  1959 
San  Remo  Festival  has  more  res¬ 
ervations  from  American  music 
publishers  and  bandleaders  than 
the  Casino  can  hold.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  may  even  discover  Dan  Remo 
during  the  day  time.  They  used 
to  think  it  was  some  time  "in  the 
‘No  Man’s  Land’  after  Cannes,  Nice 
and  Monte  Carlo. 

“This  business  of  discovery  that 
the  Italians  can  write  songs  is  a 
perfect  example  of  why  I  think 
the  Americans  are  such  a  funny 
people.  We’ve  been  writing  songs 
for  a  long  time.  The  schoolteach¬ 
ers  who  come  here  every  summer — 
and  they,  too,  discover  that  the 
Italian  male  is  so  romantic  that 
they  find  they  can  shed  all  of  their 
praticed  rural  reticence  in  Italy — 
have  told  me  that  no  school  assem¬ 
bly  is  complete  without  a  rendition 
of  ‘O  Sole  Mio’  or  ‘Santa  Lucia.* 
What  is  more  they  tell  me  that 
this  has  been  the  case  as  far  hack 
as  anyone  can  remember. 


Remember  Verdi,  Puccini  &  Co.  f 


1,000,000-mark  was  Billy  s ;  pearsmces  here,  such  as  Johnnie 

version  of  ‘Sail  Along  Silv  ry  .  Eay  ,  bjs  Berlin  stint  was  a  tre- 
Moon.”  This  item  held  the  No.  1  mendpus  success)f  Dave  Brubeck, 
spot  on  the  German  bestseller  list ,  and  the  Hi-Lo’s  and  also  Duke 
for  practically  the  entire  third ;  Enington  and  Benny  Goodman  of 
quarter  of  19o8.  #  !  whom  manv  old  recordings  anoear 

Another  Teldec  item  that 
zoomed  high  into  popularity  was 
(and  still  is)  Perez  Prado’s  “Pa¬ 
tricia”  (RCA  which  is  linked  with 


Teldec  in  Germany).  Teldec  re¬ 
ported  in  November  that  the 


whom  many  old  recordings  appear 
on  old  Columbia  labels  and  Phil¬ 
ips,  of  course,  cashed  in  on  that. 
Johnny  Mathis  also  won  populari¬ 
ty  here. 

Electrola  is  the  fourth  one 
among  this  country’s  leading  disk- 


global  sale  of  Patricia  copies ,  erles.  It  still  can  be  called  the 
bad  surpassed  the  1,500,000-mark  r most  muiti-sided  company:  Has, 
with  Germany’s  share  being  alone  am0ng  others,  His  Master’s  Voice, 
250,000. _ _ .(British  Columbia,  Odeon,  MGM 


U.S.  Disk  Lineup 


Lineup  of  ether  U-S.  disks  that 
went  strong  in  Germany  last  year 
included  “Melodie  d’Amo-ur”.-  . 

(Ames  Bros.-RCA),  “Bueona  Sera”  { applies  particularly  to  its  American 


and  Capitol  in  addition  to  its  own 
Elecrola  records.  Some  feel  that 
this  Company’s  potential  is  not  ex- 
|  plotted  to  best  advantage.  That 


(Louis  Prima-Capitol,  handled  by 
Electrola  here);  “Diana”  (Paul 
Anka-ABC  Paramount,  also  Elec- 


names.  One  reason  is  that  it  con¬ 
centrates  too  much  on  the  sale  of 
its  classical  items  which,  admit- 


trola  here),  just  to  name  a  few.  j  tedly,  are  company’s  forte.  Might 
In  various  cases  Germanized  j  also  be  that  Electrola  dedicates  it- 
American  tunes  climbed  up  very ,  self  in  the  first  place  to  domestic 
high;  Referred  is  to  “Junge  Leute !  talents.  After  all,  they  succeeded 
brauchen  Liebe”  (“Everybody  I  m  popularizing  quite  a  number  of 
Loves  a  Lover,”  Doris  Day’s  Col-  i  German  singers  of  whom  at  least 
umbia  platter,  was  the  original),  S  three— Fred  Bertelmann,  Ralph 
or  “In  Deine  Hand”  (“He’s  GotiBendix  and  Conny— can  be  ac- 
The  Whole  World  In  His  Hand”),  i  claimed  as  belonging  to  this  coun- 
while,  of  course  also  the  Italian  •  try ! s  top  singing  stars. 

“Bsmbina”  (German  version  of  ;  Gf  the  various  smaller  compa- 
Domenico  Modugno’s  “Volare”)  he- '  nles  that  are  operating  in  Ger- 
Iongs  to  this  category.  j  mjmy.  the  Swedish  Metronome 

Most  of  the  tunes  .that  appear  j  should  find  first  mention.  When 
on  the  Berlin  hit  parades  are  of  i*t  comes  to  pure  jazz,  there  are 
—  -  quite  a  few  customers  who  are 

very  fond  of.  Swedish  jazzx  Names 
like  Lars  Guilin,  Arne  Domnerus, 
Bengt  Hallberg,  Harry  Arnold  (the 
big  band)  mean  much  to  them.  In 
the  pop  field,  company  has  in  The 
Platters  (Mercury)  a  good  bargain. 

New  to  the  German  market  last 
year  was  a  light-material  disk  by 
company  called  “delta”  (of 


American  origin.  Elvis  Presley 
plays  a  big  role.  Checkup  of  the 
1958  hit  parades  presented  by 
RIAS  and  SFB,  West  Berlin’s 
radio  stations,  reveals  four  out  of 
eleven  months  saw  Elvis  topping 
the  respective  lQ-best  list:  Twice 
with  “Wear  My  Ring  Around  Your 
Neck,”  “Don’t”  and  “Jailhouse 
Rock.”  His  German  counterpart,  f  -  - 

Peter  Kraus,  headed  the  list  twice ;  Buesseldorf).  Most  remarkable 
(with  “Hula  Baby”  and  “When  ■  factor  about^  this^  outfit  ^  was  that 


Teenagers  Dream").  Pat  Boone 
was  found  once  (“April  Love”)  on 
top  of  this  request  list,  ditto  Paul 
Anka  with  “Diana.”  Chris  Barber’s 
“Petite  Fleur”  (Decca)  held  a  first 
spot  in  October. 


DGG  Still  Tops 


As  to  the  various  diskeries  in 
the  country,  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon  still  holds  the  leading  posi¬ 
tion  here.  Company  may  not  have 
the  biggest  foreign  names  but  it 
has  most  of  the  top  German  song- 
stars  (Caterina  Valente,  Peter 
Kraus,  etc.)  on  its  roster.  And 
It’s  without  doubt,  the  most  skil¬ 
fully  operated  organizr'.ion,  also 
with  regard  to  publicity.  It  does 

at  least  40%  of  the  local  market. _ _  _ _ 

Pesides  pressing  records  for  its  state-owned. 


it  released  45  rpm’s  at  the  unusu¬ 
ally  low  price  of  1.50  D-Mark  (as 
against  4.00  D-Mark'  paid  for  the 
conventional  ones).  While  the 
quality  of  these  items  isn’t  too  bad, 
here  is  some  handicap  with  this 
material  inasmuch  as  it’s  too  light 
to  guarantee  a  smooth  fall  in 
machines,  jukeboxes,  etc. 

Also  trying  to  compete  with  the 
big  firms  were,  as  usual,  the  phono 
clubs  (with  disks  at  lower  prices) 
and  Bertelsmann-Lesering  (read¬ 
ers’  cycle).  All  these  outfits,  how¬ 
ever,  are  facing  the  big  handicap 
of  having  few  top  names  available. 
Over  in  Soviet  Germany,  they  have 
Amiga  which  is,  as  just  every  part 
of  the  show  biz  (pix,  tv,  cinemas, 
etc.)  in  that  part  of  Germany, 


hundreds  of  bootleg  copies  of  the 
disk  had  infiltrated  from  the  U.S. 
with  possession  of  one  of  these 
becoming  a  mark  of  special  social 
distinction  and  enabling  local 
wolves  to  proffer  a  new  opening 
gambit  “Come  up  and  hear  my 
recording  of  ‘My  Fair  Lady.’  ’* 

Elvis  Presley  LP’s  also  keep  the 
Johannesburg  pressing  machines 
on  overtime  shifts.  Oblivious  to 
repeated  news  reports  that  the 
rock  *n*  roll  regime  is  drawing  to 
an  end,  teenagers  eagerly  pounce 
.on  each  new  offering  from  the  “Big 
Boss  of  the  Beat.”  Little  Richard 
tags  along  a  not  very  close  second, 
while  English  favorite  Tommy 
Steele  seems  to  have  dropped  back 
into  the  also-ran  class. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  year  has  been  the  sudden  popu¬ 
larity  of  disks  made  by  local  South 
African  artists.  Until  recently 
local  studio  efforts  were  regarded 
by  the  general  populace  as  some¬ 
what  homespun  compared  to  the 
big-name  imports  from  the  outside 
world.  This  last  year,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  “My  Fair  Lady”  and 


by  the  Americans  is  wonderful  be¬ 
cause  the  dollars  begin  to  roll  in 
the  way  you  used  to  roll  out  the 
barrels  in  the  song. 

“And  speaking  of  songs,  that  is 
just  what  I  was  about  to  say  to 
you.  The  discovery  of  1958  by  the 
Americans  was  that.  Italians  write 
songs.  The  discovered  ’Nel  Blu 
Dipinto  In  Blu’  which  they  couldn’t 
pronounce  *and  called  ‘Nelly  Blue’ 
or  by  its  other  title  ‘Volare’  which 
they  also  mispronounced.  Much  as 
we  Italians  hate  to  have  our  names 
and  our  language  mispronounced 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  these  er¬ 
rors  repeated  time  and  again  if  we 
could  profit  by  them  with  the 
shower  of  dollars  which  flowed  the 
way  of  our  compatriot,  Domenico 
Modugno. 

“Of  course,  Modugno  had  won 
the  San  Remo  Song  Festival  with 
the  song  but  it  would  have  meant 
nothing  if  it  had  not  been  discov¬ 
ered  by  Americans.  But  once  it 
had  been  discovered  that  the  Ital- 


Propelled  by  powerful  publicity 
when  the  South  African  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.,  as  anticipated, 
Presley  disks.  South  African .  wax- !  deemed  several  of  the  arias  unfit 
ings  have  been  the  biggest  LP  J  for  the  human  ear,  the  record  got 
money-spinners^  Home-town  musi-  ~ 


cians  such  as  Albie  Louw,  Duffy 
Ravenscroft,  Dan  Hill  and  Archie 
Silansky  now  outsell  the  most 
famous  international  stars. 


Club  International 


“Club  International,”  Silansky’s 
first  disk,  proved  biggest  surprise 
of  the  season.  This  was  produced 
as  a  fund-raiser  in  conjunction 
with  the  “Club  International” 
n  i  t  e  r  y,  a  dinner-dance-cabaret 
spot  created  and  run  specifically 
for  a  big  Johannesburgh  charity. 
Little  expectation  was  held  of  its 
ever  getting  within  hearing  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  hit  class,  but  its 
polished  selection^  of  song  suc¬ 
cesses  from  many  nations  captured 
universal  fancy  and,  months  later, 
it  is  still  one  of  the'  fastest-mov¬ 
ing  disks  on  the  dealers’  shelves. 
Donations  accruing  to  the  charity 
from  this  Gallotone  record  are 
now,  incidentally,  in  the  region  of 
$10,000. 

Another  pioneering  effort  that 
paid  off  was  the  move  by  Gramo¬ 
phone  Record  Co.  to  wax  the  first- 
ever  cabaret  disk  in  South  Africa. 
Choosing  as  their  artist  Londoner 
Bill  Williams,  whose  songs  at  the 
piano  have  made  The  Hansom  Cab 
the  busiest  restaurant  in  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  GRC  presented  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  Williams’  after-dark  ditties 
under  the  title  “Banned  Ballads.” 


off  to  a  jet  start  and  shows  no 
signs  of  losing  impetus. 

The  jazz  business  was  given  a 
good  sharp  stirring  last  year  by 
the  visit  of  Jazz  West  Coast  1958, 
headed  by  Bud  Shanks,  Bob 
Cooper,  June  Christy  and  the 
Claude  Williamson  Trio.  Aficio¬ 
nados  of  the  progressive  art  form 
were  not  slow  in  buying  their  LP’s 
and  soon  the  whole  jazz  pot  came 
to  the  boil.  Shelly  Manne’s  “My 
Fair  Lady”  recording  continues  to 
create  new  sales  figures  for  jazz, 
while  other  names  such  as  Andre 
Previn,  the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet, 
Shorty  Rogers  and  Barney  Kessel 
also  bring  smiles  to  the  faces  of 
retailers. 

Best-selling  singles  of  the  year 
were  “Volare”  (Dean  Martin  on 
Capitol;  Domenico  Modugno  on 
Fonit);.  “Ma”  (Marie  Adams); 
“Fascination”  (Nat  Cole);  “A  Cer¬ 
tain  Smile”  (Johnny  Mathis); 
“Everybody  Loves  A  Lover” 
(Doris  Day);  “Mr.  Fire  Eyes” 
(Bonnie  Guitar);  “Love  Letters  In 
The  Sand  (Pat  Boone);  “Fraulein” 
(Steve  Lawrence);  and  “Bird  Dog” 
(Everly  Bros.). 

The  year  ended  with  a  fanfare 
of  sound  from  several  directions 
as  stereophonic  sound  made  its 
bow.  Keen  competition  and  in¬ 
creasing  public  interest  presage 
that  we  shall  be  hearing  a  lot  more 
from  Stereo  during  1959. 


“Song?  Good  music?  We’ve 
been  turning  it  out  in  mass  produc¬ 
tion  through  the  years.  Did  you 
ever,  but  of  course  you  have,  hear 
of  Verdi,  Puccini,  Rossini,  Bellini 
and  Donizetti,  to  name  a  few? 
Not  too  many  years  ago  when  I 
spent  a  year  in  America  I  used  to 
listen  to  radio — we  still  have  it 
even  if  you  don’t— or  do  you  be¬ 
cause  all  I  ever  hear  about  these 
days  is  television  and  more  tele¬ 
vision  and  less  movies  and  no 
radio— to  a  gentleman  named  Sig¬ 
mund.  Spaeth  who  called  himself 
‘The  Tune  Detective.’  As  I  recall, 
he  used  to  trace  many  of  your 
songs  to  operatic  arias  which  were 
written  by  our  greatest  composers. 
So  you  see  I  am  not  talking  only 
about  grand  opera.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  American  songwriter  who  dis¬ 
covered  Italian  music  a  long  time 
ago.  Now  the  publishers  have  dis¬ 
covered  it  and  it  may  not  be  such 
a  good,  thing  for  the  American 
songwriter. 

“Songs  have  been  a  staple  prod¬ 
uct  in  Italy  since  the  days  of  the 
old  Roman  Empire.  Catullus, 
Ovid  and  Virgil  were  the  song¬ 
writers  of  the  old  Roman  days. 
And  through  the  20  centuries  that 
have  followed  the  Italians  have 
been  creating  songs  and  singing 
them.  What  other  land  in  the 
world  has  been  so  prolific  in  the 
output  of  tenors?  And  I  do  not 
mean  to  slander  the  Irish  who 
have  done  a  good  job  in  giving  us 
a  run  for  the  money. 

“It  wouldn’t  surprise  me  in  the 
least  to  awaken  one  morning  to 
find  one  of  our  streets  named  the 
Vicola  della  Padella  di  Stagno. 
Of  course  you  know  what  I’m  talk¬ 
ing  about  but  I  wonder  whether  all 
of  these  music  people  who  have 
taken  to  Italian  songs  would  like  a 
street  with  this  name.  After  all, 
American  songs  are  created  in  Tin 
Pan  Alley  and  this  is  only  a  trans¬ 
lation,  perhaps  slightly  longer, 
but  it’s  an  idea  that  might  please 
the  Americans  so  they  can  discover 
that  we,  too,  have  a  Tin  Pan  Alley. 

“By  the  way,  if  you  have  any 
American  friends  coming  this  way 
in  1959  I  wish  you  would  send  them 
my  way.  They  can  discover  me  at 
home  any  time  they  choose  and 
I'll  be  glad  to  help  them  to  dis¬ 
cover  whatever  it  is  they  may 
want  to  discover.  I’ve  known 
Americans  are  funny  people  ever 
since  I  found  that  Sing-Sing  had 
nothing  to  do  with  music,  but  just 
so  that  they  aren’t  confused,  I’ll 
say  it  three  times  so  that  they 
don’t  try  to  discover  me  as  a  jail¬ 
bird.  And  remember  I’ve  moved 
to  the  Viale  Cristoforo  Colombo 
just  to  make  my  discovery  a  little 
bit  easier.” 

Since  I’m  one  of  those  funny 
Americans,  I  won’t  add  a  word  of 
my  own  because  someone  might 
find  out  I’m  not  so  funny. 


January  7,  1959 
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As  New  Labels  Challenge  Majors 


By  BARRY  BARNETT 


London, 

The  British  record  business  spun 
itself  Into  a  new  era  during  1958. 
All  technical  developments  and  ad¬ 
vancements — including  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  price  war  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  fresh  merchandising 
techniques  by  new  labels. 

Sales  remained  big,  but  the 
movement  began  to  cut  the  cake 
into  smaller,  but  still  substantial 
portions.  There  was  a  general  un¬ 
easiness  on  the  part  of  the  major 
concerns — namely,  the  EMI  and 
Decca  record  groups,  which  be¬ 
tween  them  notched  up  90%  of  the 
production  and  sales,  and  the  les¬ 
ser  but  nevertheless  important  Pye 
and  Philips  companies  which  cor¬ 
nered  most  of  the  remaining  10%  j 
of  the  market.  { 

But  what  happened  was  that,  to  ! 
date,  the  only  real  cut  price  threat ! 
has  come  from  Gala  Records,  the ; 
company  operated  by  the  Henry 
Selmer  organization  under  the 
title — Musical  &  Plastie  Industries. 
This  outfit,  which  made  its  bow 
Oct.  1,  has  cut  the  price  of  its 
disks  by  half  of  the  normal  market 
value  and  is  retailing  45  rpm.  plat¬ 
ters  at  90c. 

There  had  been  several  previous 
„  attempts  by  other  concerns  to- 
break  into  the  business,  but  all 
resulted  in  failure.  All  these 
would-be  labels  had  the  same  tale 
of  woe.  They  claimed  they 
couldn't  get  distribution  facili¬ 
ties — nobody  wanted  to  touch  their 
products,  and  this,  they  alleged, 
was  because  of  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  the  powerful 
majors. 

Gala,  however,  didn't  even  go  so 
far  as  to  inquire  what  chance  it 
bad  of  getting  a  distribution  outfit 
to  handle  its  records.  It  had  its 
own  pressing  plant  and  bad  bought 
the  manufacturing  rights  to  an 
American  process  of  injection 
molding  which  cuts  down  pressing 
time  by  a  third  over  the  normal 
system,  and  had  snapped  up  quite 
a  large  number  of  the  catalogs  of 
some  of  the  smaller  Yank  record 
companies. 


but  they  realized,  as  did  every¬ 
body  else,  that  they  couldn’t  get 
away  with  it  for  long,  and  sure 
enough,  though  it  took  a  couple  of 
months,  EMI  and  Decca  had 
brought  out  directional  sound  re¬ 
cordings,  plus  playback  equipment, 
and... the  price  of  their  disks 
were  the  same  as  their  monaural 
releases.  Pye,  obviously  through 
inside  Information,  announced 
that  its  stereo  platters  were  being 
cut  in  price  three  days  before  the 
EMI  and  Decca  announcements. 

Stereo  has  still  to  catch  on  in 
Britain,  though.  As  yet  there 
isn't  sufficient  playback  equipment 
on  the  market  at  a  price  to  suit  all 
pockets,  but  the  switch  over  must 
come,  although  it  will  take  time. 
The  public  is  now  as  stereo  con¬ 


scious  as  it  will  ever  be,  as  was  re¬ 
flected  at  last  year's  Radio  Show, 
where  most  of  the  floor  space  was 
taken  up  by  firms  concentrating 
on  stereo  sound. 

The  British  public  is-  quickly 
moving  over  into  the  microgroove 
field,  leaving  the  old  78  rpm  rec¬ 
ords  to  fade  aw|y. 

Most  popular  types  of  upcom¬ 
ing  records  by  far  are  the  45’s.  The 
33  rpm  platters,  too,  are  up  there 
edging,  out  the  old  shellacs,  and 
though  the  diskeries  still  manu¬ 
facture  the  latter  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  it  won’t  be  long  before  pro¬ 
duction  switches  over  entirely  to 
mierogroove. 

During  the  year,  record  sales 
registered  a  slight  drop,  but  the 
income  recorded  by  disk  sales  was 
maintained  at  a  high  level  because 
of  the  increasing  number  of  EP’s 
and  LP's  purchased.  In  1957 
total  sales  reached  the  all  time 
high  of  more  then  78,009,000  this 
year,  although  official  figures  are 
not  yet  released,  the  industry  is 
confident  that  the  total  will  be 
very  close  to  the  previous  figure. 


Disk  Industry  Preps  Big  Kickoff 
For  ‘Oscars  With  April  Telecast 

By  JAMES  B.  CONKLING 

( President,  Warner  Bros.  Records)  j 

Hollywood,  [serving  its  own  awards  and  recog- 
In  April,  1959,  the  disk  indus-  nition  for  erfiafve  effort.  The  in- 
try  will  take  its  place  alongside  of  i  tent  of  both  groups  was  to  form  an 
the  motion  pictures  and  television  Academy  to  deal  exclusively  in 
in  setting  up  an  annual  pattern  of  j  awards  and  recognition  of  creative 
awarding  members  of  its  group  for  >  ability  in  records.  There  was  not, 
exceptional  performance.  The  !  n.or  there  today,  any  attempt  to 


awards  ceremony  was  two  years  in 
the  making  and  the  brainchild  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Record¬ 
ing  Arts  &  Sciences. 

The  idea  for  the  industry-wide 


tie  these  activities  to  the  record 
companies  themselves  or  to  the 
business  end  of  the  recording  in¬ 
dustry. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb  guide,  mem- 


Jazz’s  New  ‘Commercial’  Beat 


'  t  ■>  ~  <r\,;  _  ~ , 


By  MIKE  GROSS  ? 


organization  started  in  the  early  ■  bership  has  been  limited  to  those 
months  of  1957,  at  almost  simul-  !  creative  people  in  the  industry, 
taneous  times  in  New  York  and  ^  ’  *n  one  'va^  °.r  another,  con- 

in  Los  Angeles.  A  sm2U  group  of  “le.  sound  that  is  in  the  groove, 
the  industryites  on  both  coasts  had  .  er®  ls  ®ne  additional  group  in- 
determined  that  the  importance  of  !  v°lved  and  they  are  the  creators  of 
creation  in  the  phonograph  record  '  ar|L  work  for  albums, 
field  had  reached  the  point  of  de-  j  From  evolved  nine  groups 
I  of  ‘creators  in  the  record  indus¬ 
try.  They  are:  <1)  vocalists  and 
singers;  12)  leaders  and  conduc¬ 
tors;  <3)  artists  and  repertoire  pro* 
;  ducers;  (4)  songwriters  and  com- 
posers;  (5)  engineers;  (6)  instru¬ 
mentalists  and  musicians;  i?j  ar¬ 
rangers;  18)  art  directors  and 
j  literary  editors;  and  (9)  comedy 
[and  documentary. 

In  the  formative  stages  com- 
of  formation  organized 


the  U.  S.’  foreign  relations  program.  Benny  Good¬ 
man.  Louis  Armstrong,  Woody  Herman  and  Wilbur  j  mittees* 


New  Outlets 


It  now  had  to  get  its  product  to 
the  public,  and  it  was  because  of 
this  challenge,  which  threatened  to 
wash  out  the  whole  scheme,  that 
the  British  recording  industry  was 
revolutionized.  The  company  paged 
picture  theatres,  drug  stores, 
candy  kiosks,  news  stands,  super 
markets, .  book  shops  and  several 
other  types  of  stores  where  the 
possibility  of  retailing  disks  was 
feasible.  The  reaction  was  favor¬ 
able  and  Gala  was  in  business. 

While  there  was  talk  of  slashing 
prices  and  getting  at  the  disk  buy¬ 
ing  public  through  unconventional 
outlets,  the  Rank  Organization 
thought  that  it  was  time  that  it, 
too,  should  climb  aboard  the  plat¬ 
ter  wagon.  In  a  flourish  it  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  had  formed  Rank 
Records.  But  things  didn’t  run  too 
smoothly  and  it  wasn’t  long  before 
the  company  announced  that  it  had 
had  second  thoughts  about  the 
scheme.  Finally  came  the  news  that 
the  idea  had  been  abandoned. 

But  Rank  quickly  came  back 
Into  the  record  business,  but  this 
time  it  was  in  at  normal  market 
prices  and  on  normal  release. 
The  label’s  general  manager,  Mal¬ 
colm  McGrady,  made  several  trips 
to  the  States  to  buy  up  catalogs 
and  the  label  is  just  ahout  ready  to 
make  i^s  bow. 

Whil£  all  this  was  going  on,  and 
the  many  who  made  such  a  big 
noise  about  their  intentions  of 
coming  into  the  business  kept 
quiet,  yet  another  revolution  was 
on  its  way — stereophonic  records. 
Here  again,  it  was  the  case  of  a 
little  one  pulling  a  fast  one  over 
a  major.  . 

While  noth.  Decca  and  EMI  often 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
they  would  be  producing  and  sell¬ 
ing  directional  sound  platters  in 
the  future,  all  was  quiet  from  the 
Pye  diskery.  Then  suddenly, 
without  any  warning  and  as  a  com¬ 
plete  surprise  to  the  industry,  there 
in  the  stores  were  the  first  Brit¬ 
ish  stereo  disks  with  the  Pye 
trade  mark  on  the  label.  To  back 
up  its  claim  to  the  stereo  field, 
the  Pye  Electronics  Division  put 
out  the  playback  equipment. 
Naturally,  Pye  chiefs-  were -gleeful,- 


Jazz  is  no  longer  an  orphan  of  music  and/cr  show 
business.  Its  “foster  parents  and  homes”  now  cover 
a  wide  range:  from  Morris  Levy’s  Birdland  in  New  de  Paris  are  some  of  the  jazz  tootlers  who’ve  re-  itwn«pTw~L 
York,  where  bop  was  cradled,  to  John  Foster  Dulles’  ceived  State  Department  blessings  to  help  cement  I T  __  A  „  L 

State  Department  in  Washington  where  the  hipsters  fr.rpran  rplaHnns  via  nvprspac  inntri-s  Aicn  nmnf.  1  °  5  ppo  nt  Doaras  or 

virtually  have  been  given  striped  pants  and  sent 
overseas  as  ambassadors  of  good  will;  from  nitery 
boniface  Max  Gordon  who  switched  bis  Village  Van¬ 
guard  celler  from  an  intime  song  and  comedy  policy 
to  a  hangout  for  the  cool  and  the  warm  crowd  to 
impresario  Sol  Hurok  who  added  pianist  Erroll 
Garner  to  a  roster  there  heretofore  had  been  limited 
to  longhairs,  ballet  troupes,  Scots  Guards,  etc.;  from 
the  small  esoteric  magazines  that  treat  jazz  in  an 
affectionate  and  reyerent  manner  to  the  august  N.Y. 

Times  which  assigns  critic  John  S.  Wilson  to  virtu¬ 
ally  every  gig  that’s  played  in  New  York;  from  the 
beat  generation  mob  in  New  York,  San  Francisco 
and  points  in  between  to  the  blueblood  set  in  New¬ 
port  and  extended  overseas  to  English  royalty  where 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascalles,  a  cousin  of  the  Queen, 
doubles  as  a  jazz  promoter  and  editor  of  jazz 
anthologies. 

The  jazz  rise,  or  cellar  pullout,  to  a  loftier  posi¬ 
tion  in  society  began  with  the  advent  of  the  LP 
disk  10  years  ago  but  it  was  in  1958  that  jazz’s  hold 
took  a  firm  grip  on  the  record  buying  audience  and 
concert  goers.  Once  a  word  synonymous  with 
crowded,  smoky  cellar  joints ‘and  questionable  rep¬ 
resentatives,  jazz  is  now  SRO  at  New  York’s  Carne¬ 
gie  Hall  and  its  prophets  wear  Ivy  League  suits  and 
are  serious  musicians. 


foreign  relations  via  overseas  junkets.  Also  point- ! 
tag  up^  State  Department^  confidence  in  J« 
as  a  potent  plus  m  the  U.S.’  pitch  for  pals  overseas  lnp_i 

is  the  beaming  of  John  S.  Wilson’s  “World  of  Jazz”  |^tees  to 

show  (heard  to  N.Y.  over  WQXR)  to  50  countries  Si-  SoSlt  ^ 

via  Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free  Europe.  ?  handling  m 
Another  medium  that's  moving  in,  at  a  compara-  •  Tn  p,ph  1, 
tively  slow  gait  though,  to  help  spread  the" jm  SSto 

gospel  is  the  motion  picture.  Some  pic  producers  ;  the  to_  names  in  the  abovp 
are  now  looking  for  jazz  themes  as  background  I  categories  The  Aeademv  has 
scores  for  their  films  and  diskeries  are  competing  j  £?ad-  a  .0,:..*  of 
for  rights. to  release  soundtrack  albums  of  these  pix.  bershio  so  that  it  ino^dPc^pTrW* 
The  jazz  score  received  an  important  boost  via 

Elmer  Bernstein's  "The  Man  With  the  Golden  Arm,"  ,  the  field  °f  Popular,  classical, 
which  also  turned  out  to  be  a  bestseller  for  Decca.  : 

And  now  such  jazz-oriented  composers  as  John 
Lewis,  of  the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet,  John  Mandel 


TV  Buys  It 


Even  tv,  a  medium  which  approaches  practically 
everything  with  extreme  caution,  has  stopped  treat¬ 
ing  jazz  like  a  stepchild.  A  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  the  barrier  was  broken  when  CBS  introduced 
the  first  network  jazz  shotv  of  any  importance  on 
.“Seven  Lively  Arts.”  “The  Sound  of  Jazz,”  as  the 
program  was  called,  opened  up  the  channels  for 
several  other  jazz  shows  among  which  Art  Ford’s 
“Jazz  Party”  and  Bobby  Troup’s  “Stars  of  Jazz”  were 
the  most  notable.  And  Timex,  watch  manufacturers, 
keeps  coming  back  like  a  song  with  the  sponsorship 
of  a  series  of  all-star  jaz  programs. 

Jazz  has  ridden  along  with  the  expansion  of  the 
disk  industry.  With  the  growing  demand  for  LP’s 
since  Cplnmbia  introduced  the  new  speed  in  1948, 
more  and  more  companies  turned  to  jazz  releases 
thus  widening  its  audience.  Another  audience 
builder  this  year  was  the  increasing  amount  of 
space  allotted  to  jazz  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  N.Y.  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the  Boston 
Globe  and  Boston  Traveler,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  N.Y.  Daily  News  were  among  ihe 
dailies  to  have  writers  regularly  covering  the  jazz 
beat  while  the  New  Yorker  and  Saturday  Review 
mags  have  stepped  up  their  reportage  . of  jazz  doings. 

With  jazz  coming  into  the  homes  via  records  and 
tv,  jazz  began  to  take  on  an  air  of  respectability, 
and  the  myth  of  jazz’s  association  with  junkies  and 
live-happy  delinquents  began  to  evaporate.  The 
clincer,  possibly,  occurred  when  society,  in  the 
form  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  L.  Lorillard,  took  jazz 
to  their  bosom  and  started  the  Newport  Jazz  Fes¬ 
tival  about  "five  years  ago  with  Boston  nitery  opera¬ 
tor,  George  Wein.  You  can’t  get  more  respectable 
than  that.  The  Newport  annuals,  held  on  the  July  4 
weekends,  have  been  growing  steadily  with  the  ’58 
bash  racking  up  solid  b.o. 

Following  the  Lorillard’s  lead  was  socially  prom¬ 
inent  stock  broker  turned  jazz  buff,  Fran  Thorne, 
who  began  sponsoring  the  Great  South  Bay  Jazz 
Festival  in  Long  Island  several  seasons  hack  and 
that,  too,  has  been  picking  up  bigger  crowds  every 
time  out.  And  looking  ahead,  jazz  is  getting  an  even 
more  important  approval.  For  a  “Jazz  Jubilee” 
that  slated  to  play  off  in  Washington  this  comnig 
March*  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Mrs.  Richard 
Nixon  and  Mrs.  Earl  Warren  are  leading  the  parade 
of  sponsors! 

It  appears  that  jazz  has  finally  received  a  clean 
hill  of  health.  Its  connection  with  booze,  pot,  hop, 
bordellos,  bouncers  and  “Joe  sent  me”  saloons  are 
for  romantic  reminiscing,  the  hard  facts  now  being 
that  it's  big  business  with  a  solid  character. 

The  State  Department,  too,  had  an  important  hand 
in  this  character  development  In  1958,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  sent  Dizzy  Gillespie  on  a  tour  of  the  Near  East 
whieh  merited- -tbe  rbegtamHg  of  - a  jazz  adjunct  to 


documentary,  folk  and  country, 
educational,  jazz,  etc. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the 

and  Chico  Hamilton  have  been  tapped  to  write  m-eridenL3 Lee  riSpn^vip^miS’ 
original  scores  for  pix.  Hamilton  did  “Sweet  Smell  dent^  Tom^Iack  secretary-P^d 
of  Success”;  Mandel  wrote  the  score  for  the  Susan  Sonnv  Burk-  treasurer  y 

Hayward  starrer  “I  Want  to  Live”;  and  Lewis  defied  the  officers ^  and  dfrec tors  Ire  GiTv 
the  foreign-made  “No  Sun  in  Venice”  pic.  Lombardo  nresident  navf 

On  the  b.o.  end,  '58  saw  a  nifty  upbeat  in  the  vicepresid’ent-  John  Stevenson’ 
nitery  and  the  festival  field.  More  and  more  the  :  ^cepresidlnt-  B-n  Selvln 
concept  of  the  big  nitery  is  giving  way  to  the  small  George  Ared-ian 

club  which  inevitably  turns  to  a  jazz  policy.  ]  And  taiw  The  ASdemvt  execu^ 
the  jazz  mteries  are  becoming  potent  factors  on  the  1  director  is  Stan  no  Sj 

entertainment  scene  in  such  keys  as  N.Y.,  Chicago.  '  ^ev?o„s]v  / 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Seme  of  the  :  S.ith  thpJ  HollJwood  pnoldinSSS 
established  clubs  that  are  clicking  with  a  jazz  committee  coordmating 

policy  are  the  hungry  i  and  the  Purple  Onion  in  Nominations  ard  vrtincr 
Frisco;  the  Crescendo  in  L.  A:;  the  Blue  Note  and  dures  to  finaLe  fwJrds  fnrP^-ft 
Mr.  Kelly’s  in  Chicago,  and  Birdland,  Composer,  -S  °  fin  -  e  a'Vaidsfor  1958 
Half  Note,  Five  .Spot,  Roundtable,  Embers,  Hickory 
House.  Versailles  and  Village  Vanguard  in  Gotham. 


Jazz  Festival  Epidemic 


The  jazz  festival  spread  in  ’58  ran  from  coast-to- 
coast.  Newport  marked  its  fifth  festival  year  with 
a  four-day  bash;  South  Bay  (L.I.)  ran  a  two-day  gig; 
Randall’s  Island  (N.Y.)  housed  a  jazz  program  for 
two  days;  the  music  festival  at  French  Lick,  Ind.T 
ran  a  three-day  jazz  series  as  part  of  its  four-week 
festival;  Monterey,  Calif,  ran  its  first  jazz  festival 
this  fall  to  socko  b.o.;  there  was  a  jazz  night  at  the 
annual  Boston  Arts  Festival,  and  jazz  concer  s  at 
Slratford,  Ontario;  at  the  International  Festival  of 
Arts  in  Vancouver;  and  at  the  Ravina  Music  Festi¬ 
val  in  Highland  Park,  Ill.  They’ll  all  be  back  again 
next  year  with  several  more  spots  in  the  omng. 
Palm  Springs  has  staked  a  claim  for  a  bash  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  Seattle  will  probably  host  a  festival  in  the 
spring. 

Although  Norman  Granz  took  his  “Jazz  at  the 
Philharmonic”  out  of  the  concert  running  tliis  fall, 
jazz  packages  continued  to  make  the  rounds  of  the¬ 
atres  and  auditoriums  playing  from  so-so  to  socko 
gates,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  packages’  pro¬ 
motion  and  programming. 

Jazz  also  began  to  go  to  school  in  a  serious  way  i 
this  past  year.  Northwestern,  Boston  U.,  and  Brad- : 
ley  U.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  were  among  the  universities  to 
offer  jazz  courses  while  the  Institute  of  Jazz  Studies 
gave  courses  in  adult  education  in  several  schools 


product,  to  be  awarded  on  the 
April  telecast,  are  now  being 
finalized  but,  of  course,  final  re¬ 
sults  will  not  be  known  until  the 
night  of  the  show.  Plans  have 
been  finalized  with  the  Pepsi-Cola 
Co.  to  sponsor  the  program.  We 
are  working  towards  a  different 
type  of  awards  show  which  will 
consist  of  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  normal  walk-on,  tearful  word 
or  two,  and  walkoff. 

Each  segment  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  business  makes  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  new,  important  per¬ 
sonalities  and  creative  efforts.  We 
in  the  record  industry,  feel  very 
strong  about  the  role  we  play  in 
creativity  of  both  ideas  and  new 
personalities.  A  majority  of  the 
very  top  names  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  business  today  had  their 
basic  foundations  in  records  be¬ 
fore  they  ever^became  accepted  at 
later  dates  in  motion  pictures,  tv 
and  other  show  business  outlets. 


Germany’s  ‘Jazz  Calendar’ 


Berlin. 

“Jazz  Kalender,”  edited  by  the 
in  the  east.  The  Berklee  School  of  Music  grooved  German  jazz  experts  Joachim 
an  LP,  “Jazz  in  the  Classroom,”  which  went  out  to  Ernst  Berendt  (of  German 
public  libraries  as  well  as  secondary  schools  and  Suedwestfunk)  and  Werner  Goetze 
colleges.  The  LP,  with  accompanying  scores,  has .  (Bavarian  Radio)  and  published  by 
become  the  subject  of  many  lecture  courses.  Berk- .  Nymphenburger  Vertagshandlung 
lee  has  blueprinted  two  more  LP’s  for  the  “Class- ;  Munich  (about  $1.65),  is  out  now  for 
room”  series.  And  the  Ford  Foundation  made  a  ‘  the  fourth  consecutive  year.  Text 
$75,000  grant  to  Tulane  U.,  New  Orleans,  to  collect  and  original  cartoons  by  Florian 
a  history  of  local  jazz  via  tape-recorded  interviews  Julnlo  are  included, 
of  localities  associated  with  the  early  jazz  scene,  j  As  usual,  most  of  the  photo- 
The  schoolroom  accent  on  jazz  is  expected  to ■:  graphs  show  American  .  jazz  mu- 
bring  new  values  to  the  musician  and  a  new  appre- 1  sicians  ranging  from  King  Oliver 
ciation  to  the  audience.  The  jazz  education  pitch ‘to  Sonny  Rollins.  Calendar  also 
isn’t  limiting  itself  to  the  secondary  school  or  col-  [  contains  snapshots  of  jazz  clubs 
lege  age  groups.  RCA  Victor  and  Golden  Records,  and  festivals  plus  a  few  German 
for  example,  issued  jazz  LP’s  this  year  pegged  for  jazz  personalities  such  as  bary  sax 
the  moppets.  One  package,  tagged  “A  Child’s  Intro-  j  player  Hans  Koller  (who  worked 
duction  to  Jazz,”  follows  the  history  of  jazz  from  with  the  Stan  Kenton  orch  during 
New  Orleans  to  today’s  cool  beat  in  a  way .  that :  latter’s  German  appearance)  and 
toddlers  can  dig.  [trombonist  Albert  Mangelsdorff 

With  this  sort  of  hip  incubation  growing  steadily  (country’s,  most  representative  jazz 
and  reaching  an  ever-widening  audience,  the  jazz!  musician  this  year).  The  photo# 
potential  in  4he~  next  decade  Is  limitless..-  .  .  are  of  high  artistic. quality.  Hans. 
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luck  Broadwayite”  than  the  story 
of  how  he  bounced  back  from 
bankruptcy.  "While  in  jail  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  France  a  parcel  con¬ 
taining  two  plays.  Examination  of 
one  of  them  gave  him  new  courage. 
He  at  once  adapted  from  it  a 
drama  called  "Therese,  The  Or¬ 
phan  of  Genoa,”  which  he  wrote 
in  three  days.  Drury  Lane  jumped 
at  the  chance  of  doing  it.  While  it 
was  being  rehearsed,  Payne, 
through  the  influence  of  a  friend, 
was  allowed  to  go  from  debtor’s 
prison  to  the  theatre  in  order  to 
direct  the  performance.  He  had  to 
disguise  himself  and  go  in  a  closed 
carriage  along  winding  alleys,  so 
as  not  to  be  reeognized.  On  open¬ 
ing  night,  he  managed;to  smuggle 
himself  out  of  jail  and  into  an 
upper  box  at  the  theatre.  After  it 
was  over,  the  elated  author  re¬ 
turned  to  his  cell  and  made  the 
following  comment  in  his  journal 
re  th  momentous  occasion: 

“Well,  ‘Therese’  has  succeeded 
triumphantly  and  splendidly,  and 
I  am  enjoying  my  triumph  with  a 
box  of  pills  before  me,  a  bowl  of 
gruel,  my  feet  in  hot  water,  no 
fire  and  a  terrific  headache.” 

"  Pauper’s  Debts  _ I 

Profits  from  "Therese”  enabled 
Payne  to  pay  oft  his  debts  and 
emerge  from  prison,  but  it  wasn’t 
long  before  bailiffs  and  angry  cred¬ 
itors  were  waving  subpoenas  at 
him  again.  Consequently,  he  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
Paris  as  a  ‘‘scout”  for  various 
London  theatres.  It  was  here  that 
"Home,  Sweet  Home”  was  written, 
and  here,  too,  Payne  revived  his 
old  friendship  with  Washington 
Irving.  The  famous  American  man 
of  letters  visited  Payne,  helped  him 
financially,  moved  into  his  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  even  collaborated  with 
him  on  several  plays.  So  strong 
was  the  bond  between  them  that  it 
survived  the  acid  test  of  male  com¬ 
panionship — conflict  over  the  af¬ 
fections  of  a  beautiful  woman! 

Much  has  been  made  of  John 
Howard  Payne’s  supposedly  pas¬ 
sionate  romance  with  Mary  Shel¬ 
ley,  widow  of  the  poet  Shelley. 
However,  like  most  one-sided  ro¬ 
mances,  it  was  a  tepid  affair. 

Slightly  tired,  debt-ridden,  but  as 
full  of  schemes  as  ever,  he  took 
the  advice  of  friends  and  after 
some  years  in  France,  returned  to 
his  native  land.  Upon  docking  in 
New  York,  he  found  that  the  city 
had  laid  out  the  red  carpet  for 
him.  Dignitaries  and  citizens 
flocked  to  do  homage  to  the  author 
of  ‘‘Home,  Sweet  Home,”  and  he 
was  given  an  elaborate  benefit  at 
the  Park  Theatre  where  he  had 
made  his  debut  so  many  years 
before. 

The  last  chapter  in  Payne’s  life 
Is  full  of  tragic  overtones.  In  1838 
he  went  to  live  in  Washington, 
where  he  earned  his  keep  by  writ¬ 
ing  political  articles.  In  1842,  with 
the  help  of  Daniel  Webster  (who 
once  broke  down  when  Jenny  Lind, 
the  Swedish  Nightingale,  sang 
"Home,  Sweet  Home”),  Payne’s  ad¬ 
vocates  secured  for  him  the  post 
of  American  consul  at  Tunis.  Here, 
in  a  semibarbaric  land,  he  lived 
out  the  remainder  of  his  days,  im¬ 
proving  the  furnishings  of  the  con¬ 
sular  building,  and  arguing  fiercely 
with  the  native  Bey.  There  was  one 
break:  when  a  change  of  admin¬ 
istrations  at  Washington  forced  his 
recall;  but  after  President  Polk 
was  elected,  he  was  reinstated  as 
consul  and  returned  to  Tunis.  He 
died  in  the  late  winter  of  1852, 
still  beset  by  feverish  plans  and 
unpaid  debts,  alone,  in  a  faroff 
country — a  fiery  spirit  snuffed  out 
in  futile  isolation. 


■  Yankee  schoolhouses;  by  Negroes 
!  beneath  the  verandas  of  southern 
!  plantations;  covered  wagons  took 
!  it  westward  over  the  prairies  and 
;  gave  it  to  the  cowboys  who  hum- 
;  med  it  around  firesides  on  the 
;  slopes  beneath  the  towering 
:  Rockies;  today  it  Is  still  sung  by 
|  members  of  the  church  choir,  by 
)  mothers  working  around  the  house, 

by  travelers  driving  down  the  state 
roads,  and  by  American  soldiers 
•  on  duty  in  a  hundred  faroff  lands, 
i  And  yet — and  this  is  the  paradox 
which  will  be  stressed  all  through 
the  week  commemorating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Payne’s  death  — 
:  "Home,  Sweet  Home”  was  written 
by  an  exile  from  America,  a  man 
who  never  married,  or  had  a  home 
'  of  his  own,  who  was  destined  to 
end  his  life  far  from  his  native 
!  land  and  people.  Perhaps  it  is  al- 
j  together  fitting  and  proper  that 
.  Payne  should  have  done  so.  Exiles 
,  have  always  been  able  to  point  out 
,  truths  to  others  which  they  could 
j  not  see  by  virtue  of  the’r  very 
closeness.  Perhaps,  also,  that  is  why 
‘  John  Howard  Payne,  a  man  with¬ 
out  a  home,  was  able  to  express 
(  what  home  could  mean  to  all  men 

■  everywhere. 
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Italian  Producers  Get 
Yen  for  ‘Hannibal’  Pix 

Rome,  j 

Two  Roman  pic  production  com¬ 
panies  are  fighting  over  film  rights 
to  a  "Hannibal”  project.  Both  Ot¬ 
tavio  Poggi’s  Liber  Film  and 
Marco  Vicario’s  Atlantica  Cine- 
matografica  claim  precedence  on 
the  project,  and  space  has  been 
taken  in  local  papers  to  stake  the 
claims. 

Matter  may  go  to  court  if  both 
sides  persist.  Meanwhile,  another 
local  source  claims  that  a  U.S.  com¬ 
pany  is  also  about  to  begin  shoot¬ 
ing  a  “Hannibal”  epic. 


LESTER  LANIN 

See  $35-Mil  Loot 
In  ’59  Magnetape 

A  $35,000,000  magnetic  tape  mar¬ 
ket  for  1959  is  the  forecast  of  J. 
Herbert  Orr,  president  of  ORRadio 
Industries,  manufacturers  of  Irish 
brand  tape.  Orr  believes  that  the 
replacement  market  in  tape  re¬ 
corders  as  well  as  the  continuing 
boom  in  stereo  will  be  important 
factors  in  the  industry’s  ’59  sales 
picture. 

Orr  also  cited  figures  from  the 
Magnetic  Tape  Assn,  showing 
3,500,000  owners  of  tape  recorders. 
The  association  estimates  ’59  sales 
totaling  725,000  recorders,  includ¬ 
ing  490,000  new  owners.  Industry 
figures  reveal  estimated  tape  sales 
at  17,000,000.000  feet  in  ’59  and 
climbing  to  23,000,000,000  in  ’60. 

According  to  Orr,  ’58  sales  of 
Irish  recording  tape  were  36% 
ahead  of  the  previous  year.  Indus¬ 
try  sales  as  a  whole,  he  added, 
have  been  growing  at  the  rate  of 
30%  a  year. 

Notes  On  Lyrics 
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ers  Bill,  which  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  broadcasters  from  partic¬ 
ipating  in  the  music  business  in 
any  form.  The  bill’s  proponents 
charged  that  the  broadcasters  were 
discriminating  against  ASCAP  mu¬ 
sic  in  favor  of  music  controlled  by 
BMI,  which  is  owned  by  various 
segments  of  the  broadcast  indus¬ 
try.  RCA  Victor  and  Columbia 
Records,  which  are  affiliated  with 
the  NBC  and  CBS  webs,  respective¬ 
ly,  were  raked  for  similar  discrim¬ 
ination  against  ASCAP  music. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill,  headed 
by  execs  of  BMI,  various  radio 
chains  and  the  major  disk  compa¬ 
nies,  put  in  a  categorical  denial  to 
the  ASCAPers’  allegations  of  a 
pro-BMI  bias.  Both  George  R. 
Marek,  Victor  v.p.  and  general 
manager,  and  Goddard  Lieberson, 
Columbia  Records  prexy,  amassed 
facts  and  statistics  to  prove  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  favoritism 
towards  BMI.  The  only  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  selection  of  a  tune  was 
whether  it  had  a  hit  potential,  was 
their  central  argument.  When  the 
fur  stopped  flying  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee,  the  Smathers  Bill 
looked  deader  than  a  yesteryear 
novelty.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  the  broadcasters  had  out- 
,  talked  and  out-maneuvered  the 
ASCAP  tunesmiths  at  the  hearings. 

i  New  ASCAP  ‘Consent’  Order?  1 

In  parallel  hearings  before  a 
House  subcommittee  headed  by 
Rep.  James  Roosevelt  (D.,  Cal.), 
ASCAP’s  operation  was  being 
probed.  Some  dissident  ASCAP 
publishers  were  focussing  on  al¬ 
leged  abuses  in  ASCAP’s  logging, 
distribution  and  voting  systems. 
At  the  windup  of  these  hearings, 
the  Department  of  Justice  began 
reexamining  ASCAP’s  setup  and 
talks  are  now  underway  between 
the  Government  and  ASCAP  at¬ 
torneys  over  a  new  consent  order 
to  correct  some  of  the  purported 
inequities  in  the  ASCAP  system. 
ASCAP  retained  one  of  the  top 


But  Payne’s  lasting  enshrine¬ 
ment  in  the  hearts  of  Americans 
is  insured — not  by  marble  monu¬ 
ments — but  by  the  continued  pop¬ 
ularity  of  his  song.  Though  the 
mention  of  his  name  may  stir  few 
quiz  contestants,  his  simple  lyric 
strikes  a  responsive  chord  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  sung.  It  is  believed  to 
have  had  a  wider  circulation  and 
a  greater  influence  for  good  than 
any  song  ever  written.  In  Amer¬ 
ica  its  roots  are  spread  deep  in 
the  soil  of  our  cultural  heritage. 
It  was  been  sung  by  children  in 


j  tedly  not  one  of  the  major  efforts  of  the  composer 
and  lyric  writer.  It  was  a  fill-in  song  written  to 
I  quiet  down  the  audience  after  the  opening  chorus 
f  and  postpone  any  important  action  in  the  story  until 
j  all  the  latecomers  had  been  seated. 

|  This  attitude  was  not  conducive  to  an  author’s 
j  self-respect.  The  field  of  libretto  writing  therefore 
!  was  filled  with  hacks  and  gag  men  who  extended 
the  tradition  of  ignominy  attached  to  musical  com¬ 
edy  books. 

j  There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  patient 
'  authors  who  kept  on  writing  well-constructed  musi¬ 
cal  jflays,  most  of  which  were  successful,  and  they 
continued  to  give  their  best  with  very  little  chance 
of  being  praised  for  their  efforts.  Among  these  was 
my  dear  friend  and  earstwhile  tutor,  Otto  Harbach. 
Over  a  long  period  of  years,  he  was  the  author  or 
co-author  of  such  musical  successes  as  "The  Three 
Twins,”  "Madam  Sherry,”  "The  Firefly,”  “Wild- 
.  flower,”  "Mary,”  "Rose  Marie,”  "No,  No,  Nanette,” 

;  “Whoopee,”  "Sunny,”  “The  Desert  Song,”  “The 
:  Cat  and  the  Fiddle,”  and  "Roberta.”  These  plays 
were  written  with  many  composers:  Hoschna,  Friml, 
Kern,  Hirsch,  Romberg,  Youmans. 

I  was  born  into  the  theatrical  world  with  two 
gold  spoons  in  my  mouth.  One  was  my  uncle, 
Arthur  Hammerstein,  who  took  me  into  his  produc¬ 
ing  organization  after  I  left  law  school  and  gave  me 
;  wise  guidance.  It  was  he,  too,  who  supplied  the 
■  second  gold  spoon,  Otto  Harbach. 

\ _ Harbach,  Kern  and  ‘Rommy’ _ [ 

j  Otto  Harbach,  at  my  uncle’s  persuasion,  accepted 
me  as  a  collaborator.  It  is  true  that  this  was  not 
*  entirely  a  gesture  of  friendship  on  Otto’s  part.  I 
'know  that  he  thought  well  of  my  talents  at  the 
time  and  saw  promise  in  me.  From  the  very  start, 
our  relationship  was  that  of  two  collaborators  on 
an  equal  footing,  although  he  was  20  years  older 
than  I  and  had  written  many  successes  while  I 
had  been  going  to  school  and  college.  His  generosity 
in  dividing  credits  and  royalties  equally  with  me 
was  the  least  of  his  favors.  Much  more  important 
;  were  the  things  he  taught  me  about  writing  for  the 
:  theatre. 

?  Otto  is  the  best  play  analyst  I  have  ever  met. 

;  He  is  also  a  patient  man  and  a  born  teacher.  Like 
most  young  writers,  I  had  a  great  eagerness  to 
get  words  down  on  paper.  He  taught  me  to  think 
;  a  long  time  before  actually  writing.  He  taught  me 
|  most  of  the  precepts  I  have  already  stated  in  these 
|  notes.  He  taught  me  never  to  stop  work  on  anything 
;  if  you  can  think  of  one  small  improvement  to  make. 

Most  of  my  collaborators  were  older  than  I,  7,  10 
j  or  20  years  older.  I  benefited  by  their  experience. 
}  They  constituted  a  series  of  short-cuts  for  me, 
!  guiding  me  off  rocky  roads  that  I  would  have 
traveled  had  I  been  going  alone. 

Jerome  Kern  boosted  me  several  rungs  up  the 
ladder  when  he  inyited  me  to  write  “Show  Boat” 
with  him  after  he’d  acquired  the  rights  from  Edna 
Ferber.  During  my  several  collaborations  with 


Jerry  I  absorbed  his  habit  of  being  painstaking 
about  very  small  things. 

Sigmund  Romberg  got  me  into  the  habit  of  work¬ 
ing  hard.  In  our  first  collaboration,  "The  Desert 
Song,”  I  used  to  visit  him  in  an  apartment  which 
he  had  in  the  Hotel  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  Sixties 
cn  Broadway.  I  remember  one  day  bringing  up  a 
finished  lyric  to  him.  He  played  it  over  and  said, 
“It  fits.”  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  asked  me, 
"What  else  have  you  got?”  I  said  that  I  didn’t 
have  anything  more,  but  I  would  go  away  and  set 
another  melody.  He  persuaded  me  to  stay  right 
there  and  write  it  while  he  was  working  on  some* 
thing  else.  He  put  me  in  another  room  with  a  pad 
and  a  pencil.  Afraid  to  come  out  empty-handed,  I 
finished  another  refain  that  afternoon. 

I  have  written  many  plays  and  pictures  with 
"Rommy”  and  his  highest  praise  has  been  always 
the  same,  “It  fits.”  Disappointed  at  first  at  such 
limited  approval,  I  learned  later  that  what  he  meant 
was  not  merely  that  words  fitted  the  notes,  but  they 
matched  the  spirit  of  his  music  and  that  he  thought 
they  were  fine. 

j _ Dick  Rodgers _ [ 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  most  of  my  col¬ 
laborators  were  older  than  I.  Richard  Rodgers,  with 
whom  I  am  now  collaborating,  is  seven  years  young¬ 
er.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  an  agreement 
with  a  composer  contemplating  exclusive  callabora- 
tion  with  him. 

In  the  past  I  have  worked  with  many  men,  shift¬ 
ing  from  one  to  the  other  according  to  the  project 
of  the  moment.  Dick,  on  the  other  hand,  up  until 
the  time  he  started  to  write  with  me,  had  only  one 
partner,  Lorenz  Hart. 

There  are  advantages  to  this  kind  of  collaboration, 
provided  that  the  two  people  get  along  as  well  as 
we  do.  We  have  fallen  into  a  rhythm  of  work  which 
suits  us  both.  Our  social  lives  and  our  personal 
habits  are  similar.  Our  theatrical  tastes  and  stand¬ 
ards  are  as  nearly  identical  as  they  could  be.  The 
course  of  our  professional  union  has  been  incredibly 
smooth  and  happy. 

One  novelist  recently  stated  that  she  was  leaving 
the  theater  and  returning  to  writing  exclusively  for 
the  printed  page.  She  said  that  she  could  not  stand 
so  many  people  advising  her  and  helping  her  and 
butting  in  on  her  work.  She  did  not  like  the  feel 
of  the  director’s  hot  breath  on  her  neck.  She  was 
right  to  leave. 

If  you  want  privacy  in  your  work,  and  if  you  want 
to  make  your  flights  of  fancy  solo,  stay  away  from 
the  theatre.  The  theatre  is  a  welding  of  many  arts 
into  one.  No  one  person  can  be  efficient  or  talented 
in  all  these  arts,  and  if  any  man  could  write  and 
produce  and  direct  and  act  and  play  the  music,  shift 
the  scenery,  design  the  costumes  and,  in  short,  do 
everything  that  could  be  done  on  one  stage  and 
come  up  with  what  was  literally  a  one-man  show, 
he  would  still  need  one  more  thing,  an  audience. 
You  cannot  get  away  from  collaboration. 


antitrust  lawyers  in  the  country, 
Arthur  Dean,  of  Sullivan  &  Crom¬ 
well,  to  handle  the  case  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Musically,  1958  continued  the 
rock  *n’  roll  trend  of  the  past  few 
years,  but  added  a  new  cha-cha 
accent  to  the  “big  beat.”  After 
the  click  of  the  “Tea  for  Two  Cha 
Cha,”  cut  by  the  Tommy  Dorsey 
orch,  under  Warren  Covington,  for 
Decca,  all  the  diskers  flipped.  It 
was  another  big  break  for  the 
standards  which  turned  up  again 
in  a  new  south-of-the-border  garb 
much  the  same  way  as  they  were 
used  by  the  rock  ’n’  rollers  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  Virtually  everything 
was  set  to  the  cha-cha  temDO,  from 
“Yiddishe  Momme”  to  "Old  Ken¬ 
tucky  Home.”  Because  the  kids 
have  learned  how  to  swing  their 
hips  and  like  to  dance  to  the  cha- 
cha  it’s  figured  that  the  diskers 
will  stay  on  this  kick  for  a  long 
time. 

1  From  ‘Volare*  to  Cha-Cha  1 

As  could  be  predicted,  there  was 
nothing  predictable  about  the 
year’s  hit  parade.  Not  only  out  of 
left  field,  but  from  across  the  ocean 
and  in  another  language,  one  of 
the  year’s  top  smashes  was  "Nel 
Blu  Dipinto  Di  Blu,”  cleffed  and 
performed  by  Domenico  Modugno, 
a  personable  Italian  songsmith  who 
stayed  on  top  of  the  U.S.  best¬ 
sellers  for  a  couple  of  months  via 
his  Decca  recordings.  However, 
Modugno,  like  most  of  the  other 
hit  diskers  of  the  year,  failed  to 
repeat  with  his  followup  disk 
attempts. 

Ross  Bagdasarian,  under  his  nom- 
de-disk  of  David  Seville,  was 
among  the  few  new  disk  names  to 
repeat  this  year.  Early  in  the  year, 
he  had  a  top  novelty  click  in 
“Witch  Doctor”  and  then  copped 
the  top  Christmas  money  with  his 
"Chipmunk  Song,”  a  yearend  run¬ 
away  bestseller  for  Liberty  Records 
which  probably  topped  the  3,000,- 
000  sales  marker  via  the  phenom¬ 
enal  concentration  of  plugs. 

While  established  names  like 
Perry  Como,  Elvis  Presley,  Pat 
Boone,  The  Platters,  Andy  Wil¬ 
liams,  Mitch  Miller,  Dean  Martin, 
Patti  Page,  Johnny  Mathis,  Ten¬ 
nessee  Ernie,  Tony  Bennett  and 
Nat  King  Cole  had  their  share  of 
hits,  the  field  was  wide  open.  New¬ 
comers  like  Bobby  Darin,  Jack 
Scott,  Frankie  Avalon,  and  Conway 
Twitty  came  through  with  big  ones. 

1  Van  Cliburn  and  LPs  f 

While  sales  in  the  single  field 
slipped  badly  in  1958,  the  packaged 
end  of  the  business  stood  up  solid¬ 
ly.  The  top  new  album  personality 
was  Van  Cliburn,  the  young  Texas 
longhair  who  copped  the  first  prize 
in  the  Moscow  piano  competition 
and  overnight  became  a  hero  of 
the  western  world.  His  RCA  Victor 
platter  of  the  Tchaikowsky  Piano 
Concerto,  the  work  which  won  him 
the  Moscow  prize,  has  been  selling 
like  a  pop  single  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  become  the  first  single  classi¬ 
cal  LP  to  top  the  1,000,000  sales 
marker. 

Other  hot  sellers  such  as  "South 
Pacific,”  including  the  Victor 
soundtrack  and  the  Columbia  origi¬ 
nal  legit  cast  version;  MGM’s 
“Gigi”  soundtrack;  Capitol’s  "Mu¬ 
sic  Man”;  and  Columbia’s  "My  Fair 
Lady,”  a  perennial  bestseller  which 
has  now  hit  the  1,500,000  mark. 

During  the  last  year,  all  of  the 
motion  picture  companies  began 
making  their  bid  in  the  disk  biz. 
New  entries  included  Warner  Bros, 
with  its  label  headed  by  Jim  Conk- 
ling;  20th  Century-Fox  with  Henry 
Onorati  as  operating  chief;  and 
Columbia  Pictures,  with  its  Colpix 
label  headed  by  Jonie  Taps. 

The  new  move  of  the  picture- 
makers  into  the  record  industry 
was  sparked  a  few  years  ago  with 
Paramount  Pictures’  buyout  of 
Randy  Wood’s  Dot  Records.  In 
1957,  United  Artists  moved  in  with 
disk  and  publishing  operations  with 
MaxE.  Youngstein  as  overall  prexy. 

The  most  striking  success  story 
of  the  year  was  written  by  the 
senior  pic  company  label,  MGM 
Records,  under  its  new  prexy,  Ar¬ 
nold  Maxin.  The  diskery  got  off 
winging  with  Connie  Francis’  "I’m 
Falling,”  cleaned  up  with  the  nov¬ 
elty  hit,  Sheb  Wooley’s  "Purple 
People  Eater,”  and  followed 
through  with  Conway  Twitty’s  "It’s 
Only  Make  Believe.”  Besides  these, 
MGM  racked  several  other  click 
single  and  package  entries  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  hottest  labels  of 
the  year. 
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Americans  All-Time  Favorites  •  «  •  great  contributions  to  the  Entertainment  Industry  •  «  « 


A  BUIES  SERENADE 
A  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL 
A  TRUMPETER'S  LULLABY 
AIN'T  MISBEHAVIN' 

All  MY  LOVE 
’  AMERICA,  I  IOVE  YOU 
AT  A  GEORGIA  CAMP 
MEETING 
AZURE 

BELLE  OF  THE  SAIL 
BEUS  ACROSS  THE 
MEADOW 

BELLS  OF  AVALON,  THE 
BETWEEN  THE  DEVIL  AND 
THE  DEEP  BLUE  SEA 
BILLY  (I  Always  Dr*nm  of  Bill) 
8 LACK  AND  BLUE 
BLUE  (And  Broken  Hearted) 
BLUE  LOU 
BLUE  MIRAGE 
BLUE  MOMENTS  (Without 
You  Dear) 

BLUE  SKIRT  WALTZ 
BLUE  TANGO 
BOY  MEETS  KORN 
BUGLE  CALL  RAG 
BUGLER'S  HOLIDAY 
BY  THE  WATERMELON 
VINE,  LINDY  LOU 
CALL  ME  BACK  PAL  O'  MINS 
CARAVAN 

CARRY  ME  SACK  TO  THE 
LONE  PRAIRIE 
CEMENT  MIXER 
CHINA  DOLL 
CORRINE,  CORK  I  HA 
CREOLE  LOVE  CALL 
DANCING  WITH  A  DEB 
DANNY  BOY 
DEAR  OLD  SOUTHLAND 
DIGA  DIGA  DOO 
DINAH 

DIZZY  FINGERS 
DOES  YOUR  HEART  BEAT 
FOR  ME? 

DON'T  WORRY  *BOUT  ME 
DOWN  BY  THE  STATION 
DREAM  OF  A  DOU 


DREAM  OF  OLWEN,  THE 
EMALINE 

EVERYTHING  IS  HOTSY 
TOTSY  NOW 
FANDANGO 
FAREWELL  BLUES 
FIDDLE-FADDLE 
FLAPPER  ETTE 
FOR  ME  AND  MY  GAL 
FORGOTTEN  DREAMS 
GIRL  IN  SATIN,  THE 
GIRL  OF  MY  DREAMS 
GIVE  ME  ONE  HOUR 
HANDS  ACROSS  THE  TABLE 
HEART  OF  PARIS 
HE'S  LIVING  'THE  LIFE  OF  REIUY 
HEY  MR.  8ANJO 
(What  Hat  Become  of)  HINKY 
DINKY  PARLAY  VOO 
HOLD  ME,  THRILL  ME,  KISS  MB 
HOLD  TIGHT,  HOLD  TIGHT 
HOME  (When  Shadowt  Fall) 
HORSE  AND  BUGGY 
HOW  COME  YOU  DO  ME 
LIKE  YOU  DO 

HOW'YA  GONNA  KEEP  'EM 
DOWN  ON  THE  FARM? 

I  CANT  BELIEVE  THAT  YOU'RI 
IN  LOVE  WITH  ME 
I  CANT  GIVE  YOU  ANYTHING 
BUT  LOVE 

I  DONT  STAND  A  GHOST 
OF  A  CHANCE 
1  LET  A  SONG  GO  OUT  OF 
MY  HEART 

I  LOST  MY  SUGAR  IN  SALT 
LAKE  CITY 
I  SURRENDER.  DEAR 
IDAHO 

IF  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 
IF  I  KNOCK  THE  "l"  OUT 
OF  KELLY 

I'LL  HAVE  THE  LAST  WALTZ 
WITH  MOTHER 
I'M  GETTIN*  SENTIMENTAL 
OVER  YOU 

IN  A  SENTIMENTAL  MOOD 
IN  SHADOWLAND 


IS  IT  A  SIN?  (My  laving  You) 

IT  DONT  MEAN  A  THING 
I'VE  GOT  THE  WORLD  ON 
A  STRING 
JALOPY 
JAZZ  LEGATO 
JAZZ  PIZZICATO 
JEALOUS 

JUST  A  BABY'S  PRAYER 
AT  TWILIGHT 

JUST  A  GIRL  THAT  MEN  FORGET 
KENTUCKY  TROTTER 
KISSES  (The  Swoeteit  Kissel 
of  Ad) 

KITTEN  ON  THE  KEYS 
LAMBETH  WALK 

LET  A  SMILE  BE  YOUR  UMBRELLA 
ON  A  RAINY  DAY 
LET'S  ALL  SING  LIKE  THE 
BIRDIES  SING 
LONESOME  AND  SORRY 
LOVE  IS  THE  THING 
LOVESICK  BLUES 
MADEMOISELLE  DE  PAREE 
MAI  HE'S  MAKIN'  EYES  AT  ME 
MARGIE 
MARY  LOU 
MICKEY  DONOHUE 
MINNIE  THE  MOOCHER 
MISS  JOHNSON  PHONED 
AGAIN  TODAY 
MISTAKES 
MOM-E-LE 
MOOCH,  THE 
MOOD  INDIGO 
MOONGLOW  I 

MOONUGHT, 

MR.  GHOST  GOES  TO  TOWN 
MUSIC  FOR  MY  LADY 
MY  HONEY'S  LOVIN'  ARMS 
MY  MOTHER'S  ROSARY 
MY  NAME  IS  KELLY  (But  I'm 
Living  the  life  of  Reiliy) 
NOBODY'S  SWEETHEART 
OHI  GEE,  OHI  GOSH,  OHI 
GOLLY  I'M  IN  LOVE 
OHI  WHAT  A  PAL  WAS  MARY 
ONE  MORNING  IN  MAY 


ORGAN  GRINDER'S  SWING 
PAVANNE 

PENNY-WHISTLE  SONG,  THE 
PHANTOM  REGIMENT.  THE 
PUNK,  PLANK,  PLUNKI 
PRELUDE  TO  A  KISS 
PROMENADE 

RED  ROSES  FOR  A  BLUE  LADY 
REGIMENTAL  SONG 
REPASZ  BAND 
RIVERBOAT  SHUFFLE 
ROCK-A-BYE  YOUR  BABY 
WITH  A  DIXIE  MELODY 
ROCKIN'  IN  RHYTHM 
ROSE  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE 
RUN,  RABBIT,  RUN 
SARABAND 

SAY  SOMETHING  SWEET  TO 
YOUR  SWEETHEART 
SCARLET  RIBBONS 
SCHOOL  DAYS 
SENTIMENTAL  GENTLEMAN 
FROM  GEORGIA 
SERENADE  IN  THE  NIGHT 
SERENATA 

SHEIK  OF  ARABY,  THE 
SHOE  SHINE  BOY 
SIDEWALKS  OF  CUBA 
SKYSCRAPER  FANTASY 
5 LEIGH  RIDE 
SMOKE  RINGS 
SOllllOUY 
SOLITUDE 

SONG  OF  THE  BELLS 
SOPHISTICATED  LADY 
SOPHISTICATED  SWING 
SORGHUM  SWITCH 
SOUND  OF  LOVE.  THE 
ST.  JAMES  INFIRMARY 
STAR  DUST 

STARS  FELL  ON  ALABAMA 
STAY  ON  THE  SUNNY  SIDE 
STEALING  APPLES 
STORMY  WEATHER 
STRAIGHTEN  UP  AND  FLY  RIGHT 
SUMMER  SKIES 
SUNBONNET  SUE 
SWEDISH  POLKA 


SWEET  LORRAINE 
SWEET  ROSIE  O'GRADY 
SYNCOPATED  CLOCK.  THE 
TAKE  ME  IN  YOUR  ARMS 
TANGO  IN  THE  RAIN 
TELL  ME  WHY 
THArS  MY  DESIRE 
THAT  TUMBLE-DOWN 
SHACK  IN  ATHLONE 
THERE'LL  BE  A  GREAT  DAY 
IN  THE  MORNING 
THERE'S  SOMETHING 
ABOUT  A  SOLDIER 
T HERE^  SOMETHING  NICE 
ABOUT  EVERYONE,  BUT 
THERE'S  EVERYTHING 
NICE  ABOUT  YOU 
TING-A-UNG  (The  Waltz  of 
the  Bolt*) 

TYPEWRITER,  THE 
TZENA.  TZENA.  TZENA, 

TZENA 

UNTIL  YOU  CAME  TO  ME 
WAITIN'  FOR  THE  EVENIN'  MAIL 
WALTZING  CAT.  THE 
WANITA,  WANNA  EAT? 

WANNA  EAT? 

WASHBOARD  BLUES 
WHAT'S  THE  USE  OF  DREAMIN'7 
WHEN  IT'S  SLEEPY  TIME 
DOWN  SOUTH 
WHEN  MY  SUGAR  WALKS 
DOWN  THE  STREET 
WHEN  YOU  AKO  I  WERE 
YOUNG  MAGGIE  BLUES 
WHEN  YOUR  OLD  WED- 
DING  RING  WAS  NEW 
WHEN  YOU'RE  SMILING 
WHERE  DID  YOU  GET  THAT 
GIRL? 

WHO'S  SORRY  NOW? 

YAAKA  HULA  HICKEY  DULA 
YOU  RASCAL,  YOU 
YOU'RE  A  MILLION  MILES  ROM 
NOWHERE  WHEN  YOU'RE 
I  LITTLE  MILE  ROM  HOME 


Programming 

Highlights: 

SLEIGH  RIDE 

Leroy  Anderson's 
Wintertime  Classic., 
100%  Recorded 

SCARLET 
RIBBONS 
Recorded  by: 

Harry  Belafonfe 
Perry  Como 
Kinston  Trio 

atrJo/fter... 

THE  DREAM 
OF  OLWEN 

One  of  the  most 
entrancing  melodies 
of  all  time! 

STAR  DUST 

Recordings  and 
arrangements  for 
every  taste. 


hh 


from  the  Broadway  Musical  Production — 


.  In  conjunction  with 
ANKERFORD  MUSIC  CORP. 


Original  Cast  Album 
on  COLUMBIA  RECORDS 
OL  5340 


Music  by  Leroy  Anderson  •  Lyrics  by-W alter  &  Jean  Kerr ,  Joan  Ford 

LAZY  MOON  •  THE  PUSSY  FOOT  •  SAYE  A  KISS  •  I  NEVER  KNOW  WHEN  TO  SAY  WHEN 
HEART  OF  STONE  (Pyramid  Dance)  •  LADY  IN  WAITING  •  SHALL  I  TAKE  MY  HEART  AND  GO? 


The  following  is  a  representative  selection  of  distinguished  contemporary  composers  « 
International  In  background  —  whose  compositions  further  enhance  our  catalog  .  .  « 


■  American  and 


Leroy  Anderson 

Don  Gillis 

Morton  Gould 

Ernst  Toch 

Ernst  von*  Dohnanyl 

Darius  Milhaud 

Giacomo  Puccini 

Vincenzo  Bellini 

Gordon  Jacob 

Malcolm  Arnold 

Roy  Harris 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham 

Alfredo  Antoninl 

Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco 

Antal  Dorati 

H.  Owen  Reed 

John  Vincent 


Edwin  Franko  Goldman 
Percy  Grainger 
Edmund  Rubbra 
Alec  Rowley 
R.  Vaughan  Williams 
Carlos  Chavez 
Franz  Reizenstein 
Guy  Maier 
Hans  Barth 
Frank  Perkins 
Hoagy  Carmichael 
Duke  Ellington 
Gerald  Strang 
Sigfrid  Karg-Elert 
John  Addison 
Ernest  Bloch 

Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold 
Paul  Durand 


Juan  Manen 
David  Bennett 
Forrest  Buchtel 
Leslie  R.-  Bell 
Alan  Bush 
Lucien  Cailliet 
Francisco  Cavez 
Adrian  Cruft 
Maurice  D.  Taylor 
J.  Olivadoti 
Mantovani 
Solito  de  Solis 
Georges  Auric 
Rudolph  Ganz 
Thomas  F.  Dunhill 
Harry  Dexter 
Norman  Demuth 
Ernst  Krenek 


Erik  Leidzen 
Ivan  langstroth 
Michael  Edwards 
David  Foltz 

Richard  Franko  Goldman 
Alexandre  Gretchaninoff 
Theron  Kirk 
George  Kleinsinger 
Hans  Kindler 
Egon  Wetlesz 
Saul  Goodman 
Wal-Eerg 
Hugo  Alfven 
Joseph  Horovitz 
Philip  J.  Lang 
Lars-Erie  Lars  son 
Michael  Aaron 
Marvin  Kahn 


Charles  Proctor 
Clive  Richardson 
Harold  Shapero 
Domenico  Savina 
Edward  Elgar 
Menotti  Salta 
Sigmund  Spaeth 
Sholom  Secunda 
Lazar  Weiner 
Floyd  E.  Werle 
Charles  Williams 
Joseph  Wagner 
harry  Robert  Wilson 
Paul  Yoder 
Frederick  Delius 
and  many  ethers  , .  * 


ERNST  TOCH 


JOHN  VINCENT 


and  from  our  RENTAL  CATALOG 
the  distinctive  compositions  of: 


Winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  -  ?.nf. 


•  SYMPHONY  NO.  3 

•  SYMPHONY  NO.  4 


distinguished  composers  end 
educators  — 

•  SYMPHONY  IN  D 

•  BALLET  "THREE  JACKS'* 


IRVING  FINE 

Renowned  composer,  educator 
and  Chairman  of  the  School  of 
Creative  Arts  — 

Brand eis  University. 

*  MUTABILITY 

#  FANTASIA  for  String  trio 


For  complete  catalogs,  write  to  the  Educational  Department  of  Mills  Music. 


MILLS  MUSIC,  INC. 


1619  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  19.  N.  Y. 


JACK  MILLS 


IRVING  MILLS 


RICHARD  MILLS 


tiERNIE  POLLACK 


STANLEY  MILLS 

■  ■  V-.  g  (  vwosc 


CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  ®  HOLLYWOOD  •  TORONTO  •  HILLS  MUSIC.  LTD..  London  •  Edition  MILLS  MUSIC,  Belgium  •  MILLS  MUSIC  ESPANA.  Modnd 

v-  .  See  —  M  g  - 

th(  b  >  *Cv_:  :  :?  ?•  f  =■  :e\  c  •  cA**pa  vl/s/c  mc  •  bang ib  wjsic  '%c  •  go thav  vus’C  sf®vrcf 


Fifty -third  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


Sincerest  Good  Wishes 

FROM 

THE  PLATTERS  and  BUCK  RAM 

To  Show  Business 
All  Over  the  World 

(And  We’ve  Played  There!) 

Just  Concluded 

Record  Breaking 
SIX  MONTH  European  and 
African  Tour,  embracing— 

Great  Britain 
France 
Belgium 
Greece 
Italy 

Switzerland 
Holland 
Tunisia  „ 

Israel/ 

Algeria 
Morocco 


□2* 


Thru  January  4th 

HONOLULU  ENGAGEMENTS 


Exclusively 

- MERCURY  RECORDS— 

Currently  TOPPING  ALL  LISTS 

SMOKE  GETS  IN  YOUR  EYES 
b/w  NO  MAHER  WHAT  YOU  ARE 

Newest  Albums 

"THE  FLYING  PLAHERS 
AROUND  THE  WORLD" 
"REMEMBER  WHEN" 


January  13th 

GEORGE  GOBEL  SHOW 
(NBC-TV) 


Beginning  January  13  UNITED  STATES  TOUR  OF  18  MAJOR  CITIES 

Now  Booking  for  1959  and  I960 

Personal  Managements  BUCK  RAM  1619  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y.  Public  Relations:  JEAN  BENNET 


ASSOCIATED  BOOKING  CORPORATION 


JOE  GLASER  Pres. 


New  Yo-k  22  N  Y. 


Chicago,  ill. 


"C0!r'  Rd 

Miami  Beach,  Ha. 


January  7,  1959 


Fifty-third  J^SRIETY  Anniversary 


NEW  YORK 
745  Fifth  Avenue 


JOE  GLASER 

President 

Associates 

JACK  ARCHER 
LARRY  BENNETT 
BERT  BLOCK 
HARRY  BESTRY 
BOB  BUNDY 
FRANCES  CHURCH 
OSCAR  COHEN 
DAVE  GOLD 
JOE  SULLY 


HOLLYWOOD 
8619  Sunset  Blvd. 

BOBBY  PHILLIPS,  Manager 
DON  KRAMER 

billy  McDonald 

FRANK  RIO 
SHIRLEY  SHAININ 


MIAMI  BEACH 
407  Lincoln  Road 

ART  FREW 
ART  GORDON 


CHICAGO 
203  N.  Wabash  Ave 


FRED  WILLIAMSON,  Vice  Pres. 
PAUL  BANNISTER 
ED  BAETZEL 
GOLDIE  COHAN 
T.  KERMAN 
JACK  LINDAHL 
HAL  MUNRO 
JOE  MUSSE 


Fifty-third  .  Anniversary. 


,  January  7,  .1959 
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My  Best  Too 


JOHNNY  MERCER 


January  T,  1959 


fifty-third  pfouEft  ! Anniversary 


r  pt* 


GUY  LOMBARDO 


And  His  ROYAL  CANADIANS 

CURRENTLY  AT  HOTEL  ROOSEVELT  GRILL,  NEW  YORK 


Current  Capitol  “Single”:  IN  MONAURAL  AND  STEREO  Current  Capitol  Albums: 


“ST.  LOUIS  BLUES  CHA  CHA” 


“EXACTLY  LIKE  YOU  CHA  CHA” 


Current  Decca  Album: 

“SWEETEST  MUSIC  THIS 
SIDE  OF  HEAVEN” 

(A  Musical  Biography  of  Lombardo) 


Direction:  MCA 


“THE  LIVELY  GUY" 

“BERLIN  BY  LOMBARDO” 
“GUY  LOMBARDO  IN  HI-FI” 


On  TV: 

(Syndicated) 

“GUY  LOMBARDO 

and  His 

ROYAL  CANADIANS” 

Now  in  4th  Successful  Year  in  New  York  I 
Available  1st  Run  in  Some  Markets 

Publicity:  DAVID  O.  ALBER  ASSOC.,  Gene  Shefrin 


- - The  Magic  of - 

RODGERS  &  HAMMERSTEIN 

- is  yours - 

IN  THE  GLORIOUS  MUSIC  FROM  THE 


,  >  ■  ;j  <  ..  *  \''j  j  j  * 
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WILLIAMSON  MUSIC,  INC. 

1270 -Sixth  Ave.f  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 


January  7,  1959 


Fifty-third  PSRIETY  Anniversary 


Fifty-third  ffiS&iEf'f  'Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


For  the  3rd  Year 
The  “BELLS  ARE  RINGING”  for 

STRATFORD  MUSIC  Corporation 


From 


'BELLS  ARE  RINCINC' 


“JUST  IN  TIME” 


“THE  PARTY’S  OVER” 


“LONG  BEFORE  I  KNEW  YOU"  “DROP  THAT  NAME” 

“INDEPENDENT”  “MU  CHA-CHA” 

Lyrics  by  Betty  Comden  and  Adolph  Green-Music  by  Jule  Styne 


'SAY  DARLING" 


“SAY  DARLING”  “SOMETHING’S  ALWAYS  HAPPENING 

“DANCE  ONLY  WITH  ME”  OK  THE  RIVER” 

“TRY  TO  LOVE  ME”  “SECOND  TIME  YOU  MEET” 

Music  by  Jule  Styne— lyrics  by  Betty  Comden  &  Adolpb  Green 


TWO  ON  THE  AISLE"” 

“HOLD  ME,  HOLD  ME,  HOLD  ME” 
“GIVE  A  LITTLE,  GET  A  LITTLE” 
“IF” 

Lyrics  by  Betty  Comden  and  Adolph  Green 
Music  by  Jule  Styne 


- "HAZEL  FLAGG" - - 

“EVERY  STREET’S  A  BOULEVARD 
IN  OLD  NEW  YORK” 

“THE  WORLD  IS  DEAUTIFUL  TODAY” 

Music  by  Jule  Styne— Lyrics  by  Bob  Hilliard 


“AS  LONG  AS  THERE’S  MUSIC” 

Lyrics  by  Sammy  Cahn— Music  by  Jule  Styne 

“THAT’S  WHAT  I  LIKE” 

Lyrics  by  Bob  Hilliard — Music  by  Jule  Styne 


OPULAR  STANDARDS - 

’S  MUSIC”  “GUESS  I’LL  HANG  MY  TEARS 

:  by  Jule  Styne  OUT  TO  DRY” 

Lyrics  by  Sammy  Cahn— Music  by  Jule  Styne 

LIKE”  “THE  FRENCH  LESSON” 

:  by  Jule  Styne  Music  by  Roger  Edens 

Lyrics  by  Betty  Comden  &  Adolph  Green 


Soon  to  be  released:  SONGS  FROM 
-“FIRST  IMPRESSIONS” — - - 1  i - - - “GYPSY” 


Mule  i  Lyrics  by  Robert  Goldman,  Glenn  Paxton  &  Georg*  Weiss 
A  Now  Muicot  Comedy  Based  on  Jan#  Austen’s 

“PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE" 

POLLY  0ERGEN  -  FARLEY  GRANGER - 
HERMIONE  gingold 

OPENS  NEW  YORK,  MARCH  12th— ALVIN  THEATRE 


a  new  musical  comedy 

Lyrics  by  Stephen  Sundheim — Music  by  Jule  Styne 
STARRING 

ETHEL  MERMAN 

Published  by 

STRATFORD  MUSIC  -  WILLIAMSON  MUSIC  LTD. 


OUR  THANKS 

to  the  Staff  of 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.  : 

Sols  Selling  Agents 
1270  6th  At#.  N#w  York  City 


Look  for  Stratford  Songs! 

STRATFORD  MUSIC  Corporation 


BUDDY  ROBBINS,  Professional  Mgr. 


Fifty-third  PSt^EFF  dnnhersmry 


January  7,  1959 


.THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  ENTERTAINMENT 


Greetings  to 


1958-1959 


"A  VERY  PRECIOUS  LOVE" 

from  "MARJORIE  MORNINGSTAR"  (Warner  Bros.) 


"A  CERTAIN  SMILE" 

from  "A  CERTAIN  SMILE"  (20fh  Century-Fox) 


"I'LL  REMEMBER  TO-NIGHT" 

and  complete  score  of  "MARDI  GRAS"  (20th  Century-Fox) 

"O'U  He  BeeUuj  fljou,r.  .  . 

Sammy  Fain 


January  7,  1959 


Fifty-third  •  J^&RIETY  Anniversary 


ROBBINS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 
LEO  FEIST,  INC. 

MILLER  MUSIC  CORPORATION 


WORLD-WIDE  ORGANIZATION 

trained  and  equipped  to  administer  and  promote 
its  famous  catalogs  through  offices  and  personnel 
in  principal  cities. 


GREAT  STANDARDS 

progressively  developed  and  utilized. 


MORE  POPULAR  FAVORITES 

widely  recorded  and  extensively  promoted 

A  CERTAIN  SMILE 
I’LL  REMEMBER  TONIGHT 
MARDI  GRAS  MARCH 
THERE  GOES  MY  HEART 
VOLARE  (Nel  BIu,  Dipinto  Di  Blu) 


- more  hits  coming  up  in  ’59! 


PROFESSIONAL -MANAGER 
Norman  Folsy 


STANDARD  EXPLOITATION 
Oscar  Robbins 
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*  January  7, 1959 


Fifty-third  UffibTf&y  'Anniversary 


The  8th  SAN  REMO  song  festival 
gave  the  world 


the  biggest  song  hit  of  1958 

★ 

SAN  REMO 

on  the  "Riviera  of  Flowers" 

SAN  REMO 

with  the  splendor  of  its  sun 
INVITES  YOU  TO  THE 

9th  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  ITALIAN  SONG 

January  29-30-31,1959 
FESTIVAL  HALL  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  CASINO 

★ 

WINTER  OFFERS  YOU  SPRING  IN 


SAN  REMO 

OFFERS  YOU  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  ITALIAN  SONGS 
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Fifty-third  p^SRIESTi'  'Anniversary 


.  January  7,  1959 


Raymond  Paige 

MUSICAL  DIRECTOR 

RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL 


-  '■’HstrSOs'  Mi 


%  ,  r  Sf  I»,  i.'  >  v  *  , 


January  7,  1959 


Fifty-third  Anniversary 
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RIGINAL  CA 

OF  THE  BEST  BROADWAY 
HOLLYWOOD!  SHOWS 
ARE  0 


C/3 


B 


BELLS  ARE  RINGING  OL  5170* 


CANDIDE  OL  5150  IARCHI  AND  MEHITABEL  OL  b9&3 


|  A  TREE  GROWS  IN  BROOKLYN  OL  hbO%  IMISS  LIBERTY  OL  42  20 


<4  nniversary 


January  7,  1959 


Action  on  ALL  FRONTS! 


RICHARD  MALTBY 

CONDUCTOR  -  ARRANGER  -  COMPOSER 


#  NOW  RECORDING:  COLUMBIA  RECORDS 

FIRST  BIG  DANCE  ALBUM  DUE  OUT  IN  JANUARY 

»  the  RICHARD  MALTBY  ORCHESTRA 

FAVORITE  AT  OVER  TOO  COLLEGES 

#  TRANSCRIPTIONS:  SESAC  -  MUZAK 

#  COMMERCIALS  AND  JINGLES 

FOR  MADISON  AYE. 

»  PERSONAL  MGMT.:  RICHARD  O.  LINKE  ASSOC. 

1697  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

#  BOOKINGS:  GENERAL  ARTISTS  CORP. 

640  FIFTH  AVI.,  NEW  YORK  <. 


—  MUSIC  — 
GEORGE  M.  COHAN 
MUSIC  PUB.  GO. 

1776  Broadway 
New  York  19 


- PLAYS - 

GEORGE  M.  COHAN 
CORPORATION 

1776  Broadway 

Rtpr$ttnlatlv*i 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  AGENCY 


January  7,  195i 


Fifty-third  PfisilETY  ! Anniversary 
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The  best  in  blues,  syncopation  and  jazz 
«-  all  typically  American. 

Sacred  Music 

Songs  of  faith,  hymns  reflecting  America's 
religious  beliefs,  as  well  as  the  more 
formal  liturgical  music. 


Work  songs,  play  songs,  regional  songs 
—  telling  the  story  of  the 
American  people. 

Symphonic  &  Concert  Works 

Music  of  outstanding  modern  American 
composers,  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
composers  of  great  classics, 


More  than  5,000  writers  and  publishers  are  constantly 
adding  new  works  to  the  extensive  ASCAP  repertory. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  COMPOSERS,  AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS 

575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Fifty-third  ^R/jKTT  'Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


PALM  SPRINGS 
MUSIC  COMPANY 


We  send  our  best,  though  smog  gets  "worser,^ 
And  in  case  you/re  askin' 

It  comes  from  namely,  Johnny  Mercer 
Likewise  Milton  Raskin. 


Happy  New  Year! 


January  7,  1959 


Fifty-third  Anniversary 


BEST  •  WISHES 


**DS  INC. 


Fifty-third  PSRljffff  Anniversary 


January  T,  1955 


Best  Wishes 

BART  HOWARD 


Season’s  Greetings 

ABELES  R  BERNSTEIN 

745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


MEYER 

DAVIS’ 

MUSIC 

Orchestras  Extraordinary 


RCA  VICTOR 
RECORDS 


Offices: 

NEW  YORK 
119  West  57th  Street 
Cl  7-6161 

• 

PHILADELPHIA 
1026  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
Rl  6-7768 

• 

WASHINGTON 
719  13th  Street,  N.W. 

Dl  7-3311 


LOCAL  802 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  MUSICIANS 

is  happy  to  be  with 

VSkiETY  on  its 

53d  Anniversary 

and  looks  forward  to  helping 

it  celebrate  the  next  one. 


LOCAL  802,  A.F.M. 
AL  MANUTI,  President 
AL  KNOPF,  Vice-President 
MAX  L.  AARONS,  Secretary 
HY  JAFFE,  Treasurer 


BERNARD  GREEN 


ARRANGER 


COMPOSER 


CONDUCTOR 
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January  7,  1959 


Fifty-third  t^S&XTfffr  Anniversary 


'W&tid  'Wittl  >7H,ci4£c 

Southern  Music  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Peer  International  Corporation 

- VOOE  c°„ 


ADIOS 


ALMOST  PARADISE 


AMOR 


BE  MINE  TONIGHT 


BESAME  MUCHO 


CIMARRON  (Roll  On) 
COME  CLOSER  TO  ME 
DEEP  IN  THE  HEART  OF  TEXAS 


f:  fSf  , 
\t?  M 


*rv. : 


DO  I  WORRY 


DOWN  YONDER 


FASCINATION 


FRENESI 


GOOD-BYE 


GRANADA 


LAZYBONES 


LAZY  RIVER 


LISBON  ANTIGUA 


OFFICES  IN  EVERY  MUSIC  CENTER  OF  THE  GLOBE 

SOUTHERN  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 
PEER  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 
MELODY  LANE  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 
CHARLES  K.  HARRIS  MUSIC  PUB.  CO.,  INC. 
LA  SALLE  PUBLISHERS,  INC, 

PERA  MUSIC  CORPORATION 
PANTHER  MUjSIC  CORPORATION 
,  R.  F.  D.  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 

MURRAY  DEUTCH,  General  Professional  Mgr. 


MOCKIN’  BIRD  HILL 


P.  $.  I  LOVE  YOU 


PATRICIA 


PERFIDIA 


PERHAPS.  PERHAPS,  PERHAPS 
PETTICOATS  OF  PORTUGAL 


AMSTERDAM  CIUDAD-TRUJILIO  MADRID  RIO  OE  JANEIRO 

AUCKLAND  GUAYAQUIL  MELBOURNE  SANJ'A_G0  M 

BARCELONA  HAMBURG  QTY  STOCKHOLM 

BOGOTA  HAVANA  MILAN  SWITZERLAND 

BRUSSELS  JOHANNESBURG  PANAMA  SYDNEY 

BUENOS  AIRES  LIMA  PARIS  TOKYO 

CARACAS  LONDON  PUERTO  RICO  VIENNA 


NEW  YORK  -  HOLLYWOOD  -  CHICAGO 
NASHVILLE  -  MONTREAL 

R.  P.  IVERSEN,  Vice  President 

^  RALPHS.  PEER 

President 


RETURN  TO  ME 

SUGARTIME 

SWEET  AND  GENTLE 

TICO  TICO' 

WAITING  FOR  THE 
ROBERT  E  LEE 


YOU  ARE  MY  SUNSHINE 

}  ^ 

YOU'VE  CHANGED 


Fifty-third  f4£RlE¥T  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


Congratulations  %$RIETY 


JACK  SHAINDLIN 


I  AM  DEEPLY  GRATEFUL 

TO  ALL  WHO  MADE  MY  THREE  SCORE 
AND  TEN  PLUS  TWO  BIRTHDAY 
SUCH  A  MOMENTOUS  ONE 


THE  OUTSTANDING 
FRIAR’S  DINNER 

tendered  me  sparked  by  George  Jessel's 
character  in  make  up  of  the  oldest  arranger 
alive  and  the  gift  of  a  life  membership. 

THE  PRESENTATION 
DY  ARTHUR  FREED 

of  the  flattering  plaque,  on  behalf  of 
ASCAP  President  Cunningham  and  the  24 
•  writer  and  publisher  directors. 

Two  columns  read  into  the  CONGRESS 
SIONAL  RECORD  by  SENATOR  JOHN 
SPARKMAN,  including  lyric  of  "Waiting 
For  The  Robert  E.  Lee"  plus  complete  col¬ 
umn  about  my  career  by  Vincent  X.  Fla¬ 
herty  of  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

and  the  joy  of  being  with  my 
happy  family , 

L.  WOLFE  GILBERT 

WRITER  OF  SONGS  WHICH  SURVIVE 
DESPITE  "ROCK  AND  ROLL,"  THEY  STAY  ALIVE 

THE  TOPPER- 

Culminating  a  long  and  varied  career — 
publication  of  my  book,  "  WITHOUT 
RHYME  OR  REASON"  (Vantage  Press, 
Inc.)  favorably  received  by  press,  music 
industry,  show  business,  radio,  T.V.  and  the 
pubtic.  THANX  TO  JIMMY  DURANTE  for 
the  foreword. 

Kupcinet  —  Nate  Gross  —  Sigmund  Spaeth 
— Ed  V.  Durling  — ?  Groucho  Marx  —  Eddie 
Cantor  —  George  Jessel  —  etc.,  echoed 
the  comment  of  Oscar  Hammerstein,  II, 
who  wrote:  "Wolfie’s  book  is  a  complete 
and  amusing  record  of  bold,  brave  and 
wild  days  in  the  theatre,  and  music  world." 
(Happy  to  announce  fourth:  printing  and  I 
have  one  third  of  my  second  book  on 
the  way.) 


©  Jean  Raeburn,  N.  7. 

L.  WOLFE  GILBERT 

•  "MUST  ENJOY 

BOOK." 

WALTER  WINCHELL 

•  "TIPTOP  READ¬ 

ING!" 

-VARIETY 

Herm 

•  "IT'S-  A  GOOD 

BOOK  .  .  .!" 

-JOEL  FRIEDMAN, 

Billboard 

•  "INTERESTING 

BOOK  .  .  .  WELL 
WORTH  READ¬ 
ING." 

IOUELLA  PARSONS 

"Anyone  In  show  business, 
from  Broadway  and  Broad¬ 
casting:  to  Hollywood  and 
Juke  Boxes,  will  get  a  big 
kick  out  of  these  warm  and 
breezy  recollections  of  a 
song  showman.” 
by  DON  CARLE  GILLETTE, 
"HOLLYWOOD  REPORTER" 

'‘Hisu  book  is  a  humor¬ 
ous  autobiography  called. 
•WITHOUT  RHYME  OR 
REASON,'  which  maintains 
a  running  fire  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  music  and 
show  world." 

by  VINCENT  X.  FLAHERTY 

Thrilled  with  Frank  Scully’s 
Profile  of  me  in  VARIETY. 


RECORDING 

Tapes  —  Disks  —  Demos  —  Masters 
Only  the  Highest  Quality  Made  by  Specialized  Audio  Engineers 
FULLY  EQUIPPED  AUDITORIUM 

HI-FI  HEADQUARTERS 

ndoy-Saturday,  10-6  P.  M.  234  E.  46th  Street,  New  York 
YUkoa  6-5060 


SWEDEN:  POP.  7,000,000, 
DISK  SPENDING  58-MIL 

Stockholm. 

The  Swedish  price  and  cartel 
board  has  just  released  figures 
about  the  recording  market.  In  a 
country  of  about  7,000,000,  roughly 
$8,000,000  goes  to  purchase  of 
records.  During  the  last  two  years 
the  price  of  cheaper  disks  has  risen 
about  one  crown  (20c)  while  LPs 
have  gone  down  slightly. 

There  are  about  20  companies 
that  make  local  recordings.  In  most 
cases  they  are  agents  for  one  or 
more  foreign  companies.  There  are 
about  800  retailers  in  Sweden. 

In  recent  years  the  number  of 
record  clubs  has  been  growing. 
During  the  early  part  of  this  year 
a  new  club  was  started  which  was 
the  first  to  offer  Swedish  record¬ 
ings,  and  this  has  resulted  in  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  disking  firm 
and  the  retailers.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  it  looks  like  the  larger  re¬ 
tailers  to  save  time,  will  go  in  more 
and  more  for  direct  import  rather 
than  turn  to  a  local  representative. 


JESSE  GREER 

FLAPPERETTE 

Vocal  -  Instrumental 


Published  by 

MILLS  MUSIC 


Big  National  Symph  Sale 

Washington. 

National  Symphony  Orchestra’s 
ticket  sales  have  hit  the  highest 
peak  in  history,  reaching  5,339,  top¬ 
ping  last  year’s  record  breaker  of 
5,043.  Also,  the  matinee  series  is 
a  sellout. 

The  seven  matinees  are  in  the 
1,504-seat  Lisner  Auditorium,  with 
1,504  series  tickets  bought. 

The  regular  series  is  held  in 
3,800-seat  Constitution  Hall,  mak¬ 
ing  7,600  seats  available  for  two- 
night  programs.  In  16  different 
concerts  included  in  regular  series 
(at  $48  top  for  series),  two  are  by 
Philadelphia  Symphony,  one  by 
Boston  Symphony  and  13  by  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony. 


ROBERT  PAN0FSKY 

Pianist  —  Accordionist 

Authentic  Stylings  of 
Continental  Music 
Currently  at 
LA  CAVE  HENRY  IV 
RESTAURANT 

(French  Cuisine] 

201  East  52nd  Street 
New  York  City 


duilt  SkcupMo. 


PAthety 


Happy  53rd  Anniversary 
VARIETY 

THE  FOUR 
CHECKERS 

Composers  of  "SHIELA" 
and  "BROKEN  HEART11 
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Colossus  of  The  Carnivals 

Carl  J.  Sedlmayr’s  Royal  American  Shows  Too  Big  For  Broadway — 

38  Uninterrupted  Seasons— Anti-Geek  Policy — 

Runs  Own  Shriners  Club 


Along  Broadway  or  in  Hollywood  you  probably  won’t 
find  six  persons  who  can  tell  you  the  name  of  the  amuse¬ 
ment  attraction  that  has  played  to  the  biggest  total  attend¬ 
ance  in  this  century  or  longer. 

Guesses  are  likely  to  run  from  Griffith’s  “Birth  of  a 
Nation”  and  Selznick’s  “Gone  With  the  Wind”  to  the 
Singling  Bros.-Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus  and  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.”  But  all  will  be  wrong. 

The  unique  distinction  goes  to  a  carnival,  the  Royal 
American  Shows,  during  its  span  of  38  seasons. 

The  designation  “Greatest  Show  on  Earth”  has  been 
so  long  and  so  thoroughly  exploited  as  applying  to  the 
Ringling  circus — and  the  term  “greatest”  is  so  generally 
accepted  to  include  “biggest” — that  it  may  come  as  a 
big  surprise  to  many  persons  in  and  out  of  show  business 
to  learn  that  there  is  a  “bigger”  show  than  Ringling  on 
the  road.  A  show  so  big,  in  fact,  that  it  cannot,  like 
Ringling,  be  squeezed  into  Madison  Square  Garden,  and 
even  the  combined  areas  of  Times  and  Longacre  Squares 
are  not  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  its  array  of 
assorted  attractions. 

Even  before  the  Ringling-Barnum  circus  was  stream¬ 
lined  to  the  size  where  it  could  discard  its  big  top  and 
give  performances  in  auditoriums,  arenas  and  ball  parks, 
it  had  been  topped  in  colossal  proportions  and  variety  of 
entertainment  by  the  Royal  American  Shows.  This  new 
colossus  of  show  business,  the  world’s  indisputed  largest 
traveling  amusement  enterprise,  is  owned  by  Carl  J. 
Sedlmayr,  who  is  easily  one  of  the  least  heralded  though 
most  consistently  successful  showmen  of  modem  times, 
known  to  comparatively  few  of  the  big  city  populace 
because  his  show  plays  only  the  wide-open  spaces  where 
It  can  find  enough  elbow  room  to  take  care  of  its  gar¬ 
gantuan  size. 

Here  are  some  statistics  about  Royal  American: 

It  was  established  38  years  ago  by  Sedlmayr  and  hasn't 
missed  a  season  on  the  road  since. 

Show  is  owned  entirely  by  Sedlmayr  himself.  This 
includes  even  its  70  double-length  railroad  cars  and 
Pullmans. 


Investment  in  show  property  and  equipment  exceeds 
$2,500,000. 

Carries  more  than  60  attractions— shows,  rides,  ex¬ 
hibits,  etc.,  ranging  from  full-hour  musical  revues,  roller 
coaster  and  other  thrill  rides  to  the.  biggest  portable 
carousel  and  a  large  Kiddieland.  In  addition  there  are 
nearly  50  concessions — merchandise,  novelties,  refresh¬ 
ments,  etc. 

It  has— note — not  one,  but  FIVE  Ferris  Wheels ;  four 
big  ones  for  adults  and  a  small  one  for  the  kids. 

Carries  its  own  power  plant  capable  of  generating 
enough  electricity  to  serve  a  community  of  40,000  people. 

Annual  route  extends  from  winter  quarters  in  Tampa, 
Florida ,  up  through  the  Heart  of  Amcrica-^the  farm- 
rich  Midwest — to  Calgary  in  western  Canada,  and  return; 
longest  itinerary  of  any  traveling  show. 

At  practically  every  one  of  its  stands  it  draws  double 
or  triple  the  local  population.  At  its  biggest  date,  the 
Minnesota  State  Fair  in  St.  Paul,  the  gate  has  gone  past 
1,200,000 — more  than  the  combined  population  of  St. 
Paul  ,  and  twin-city  Minneapolis  combined,  and  the  1958 
gross  for  this  10-day  engagement  was  $436,000.  In 
Topeka,  the  past  season.  Royal  American  drew  407,000 
— about  four  times  the  city’s  population. 


[  Immune  to  Competilion _ | 

Although  vaudeville  and  Chautauqua,  have  practically 
disappeared,  and  road  legit  and  circuses  have  been  hit 


hard  over  the  years,  carnivals  continue  to  flourish, 
apparently  immune  from  competition  of  movies,  video, 
night  baseball  or  anything  else.  More  than  150  still 
hit  the  road.  Past  season  for  the  Royal  American  was 
the  best  year  ever  in  both  attendance  and  gross. 

One  reason  for  this  stability  of  the  carnival  is  because 


the  2,500  state  and  county  fairs  held  each  year  in  this 
country  must  have  an  amusement  midway  to  draw  the 
crowds.  Not  enough  folks  would  visit  the  fairgrounds 
just  to  see  champion  milk  cows  and  prize  ears  of  corn. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  basic  reason  for  the  carnival’s 
continuing  popularity  is  that  it’s  largely  a  “participation” 
amusement — the  patrons  can  take  part  in  most  of  the 


many  varied  activities — whereas  a  single  “sit-down”  per¬ 
formance  is  given  by  the  circus.  The  participation  ele¬ 
ment  is  especially  important  in  making  steady  annual 
customers  of  the  kids — accompanied,  of  course,  by  -oar- 
ents.  “ 


Catering  to  the  kids  has  been  a  primary  policy  of 
Sedlmayr  since  he  started  his  own  show.  The  Kiddieland 
on  Royal  American  has  more  than  a  dozen  attractions 
designed  exclusively  for  the  small  fry.  Pet  animals, 
particularly  ponies  that  are  gentle  enough  for  any  young¬ 
ster  to  ride,  are  extremely  popular— and  a  child’s  memory 
of  his  first  pony  ride  is  enough  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
carnival  for  many  years  to  come. 

Unusual  and  amusing  animals  are  great  lures  for 
adults,  too,  and  a  chimp  called  Cheeta  almost  stole  the 
show  a  few  seasons  ago.  He  got  more  publicity  than 
any  of  the  human  performers. 

Carl  J.  Sedlmayr  was  born  72  years  ago  in  Falls  City, 
Neb.,  and  at  the  age  of  15  was  working  14  to  16  hours 
a  day  in  an  Omaha  drugstore  to  help  support  his  widowed 
mother.  To  earn  more  money  he  went  on  the  road  selling 
fountain  pens,  and  one  day  in  Kansas  City  his  persuasive 
spiel  caught  the  ear  of  a  circus  manager,  who  hired  him 
as  a.  ticket  seller.  After  trouping  with  small  circuses 
and  carnivals  for  several  years — ami  managing  early 
movie  theatres,  selling  watches  and  doing  other  offbeat 
jobs  between  seasons  oh  the  road — he  bought  out  a. 
bankrupt  outfit  and  fcfartpd  Jiis ;  Royal  American  Shows 
•in  ?  ;  :  5  •  ’  • 

A^rfilffinj^dlately  ;lid -begaii  vruhning  into  hard  luck. 


By  DON  CARLE  GILLETTE 

First  a  fire  wiped  him  out.  Just  as  he  was  recovering 
from  this  blow,  a  tornado  hit  the  show  and  set  him  back 
another  $50,000.  But  each  time  he  got  up,  brushed  him¬ 
self  off  and  kept  plugging  away.  He  met  and  married 
Laura  Jones  of  Salina,  Kans.,  who  has  been  trouping 
with  him  ever  since.  They  have  a  son  and  two  grand¬ 
children.  Mrs.  Carl  J.  Sedlmayr  Jr.  is  the  former  Egle 
Zacchini,  known  for  years  before  her  marriage  as  the 
human  cannon-ball  in  the  Zacchini  act,  again  with  Ring¬ 
ling-Barnum. 

Carnivals  have  changed  and  progressed  considerably 
since  Sedlmayr  entered  the  business.  The  oldtime  “rube” 
and  “hayseed”  customers  are  just  about  extinct,  and  so 
are  the  flashy  showmen  who  catered  to  them.  There  may 
have  been  a  time  when  some  outdoor  showmen  culti¬ 
vated  handle-bar  mustaches,  wore  checkered  vests,  sported 
jumbo  watch  chains  and  sparkling  diamond  stickpins,  and 
talked  a  special  midway  jargon.  But  those  characters 
have  disappeared — and  Sedlmayr  never  was  one  of  them 
anyway.  The  modem  carnival  owner,  which  he  typifies, 
is  a  well-groomed  business  man,  with  good  manners,  able 
t«  address  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Rotary  luncheon, 
a'  Shriners’  convention  or  a  Parent-Teacher  Association 
meeting. 

Modern-generation  kids  are  smarter  too,  gnd  the  carni¬ 
val  must  take  this  into  account  in  framing  attractions  for 
them.  Scientific  and  space  contraptions  are  prominent 
in  the  Kiddieland  on  the  Royal  American  midway. 

j _  Started  Under  Handicaps _ | 

One  of  the  wonders  of  carnival  business  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  survived  and  made  such  advancement  despite 
the  bad  impression  created  in  its  early  days  when, 
Sedlmayr  concedes,  “there  were  loo  many  hit-and-run 
and  fly-by-night  outfits,  too  many  unsliaved  pinheads  who 
should  have  been  in  the  sideshow  instead  of  running  the 
trick.” 

When  the  idea  for  traveling  carnivals  was  born  in 
Chicago  at  the  1893  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  the 
main  drawing  cards  were  the  mythical  “cooch  show” 
that  had  been  widely  and  sensationally  publicized  as 
’‘That  Dance ”  (after  a  churchman  denounced  it  as  Inde¬ 
cent — a  stunt  actually  promoted  for  publicity  purposes 
to  draw  people  to  the  fair,  which  wasn’t  doing  so  well 
up  to  then)  and  the  big  Ferris  Wheel  which  had  its 
birth  at  that  exposition.  Enterprising  promoters  figured 
there  was  money  in  taking  attractions  of  this  type  on 
tour,  since  millions  who  couldn’t  come  to  Chicago  had 
heard  or  read  about  them.  So  they  assembled  wagon 
shows,  throwing  in  a  large  number  of  assorted  conces¬ 
sions,  many  designed  solely  to  separate  yokels  from  their 
nickels,  and  thus  the  carnival  began  career  with  two. 
strikes  against  it. 

Then  came  the  "geeks”  and  gimmicked  gambling  games, 
and  right  into  the  1920s  the  carnies  piled  up  so  much 
bad  publicity  that  it  has  taken  over  25  years  to  live  it 
down — and  the  job  still  isn’t  finished,  since  there  are  still 
racketeering  outfits. 

Sedlmayr  never  tolerated  “geeks,”  blowoff  shows,  skin 
games  or  anything  else  that  couldn’t  be  offered  as  clean, 
legitimate  family  entertainment.  He  wanted  to  play 
the  same  route  each  year  and  to  be  welcomed  back  each 
time,  so  he  insisted  on  a  clean  and  honest  show.  Some 
of  the  older  operators,  the  cynical  type,  called  him  crazy. 
They  said  he’d  wind  up  as  the  chumps’  chump.  Instead, 
he  not  only  prospered  better  than  the  others,  but  wound 
up  buying  out  four  other  carnivals  that  eventually  went 
broke. 

"When  it  comes  to  resourcefulness,  there’s  no  business 
like  carnival  business.  Sedlmayr  tells  of  the  time  when 
the  show  got  off  to  a  bad  start  one  season,  due  to  almost 
four  weeks  of  rain,  and  arrived  at  a  stand  so  broke  that 
it  couldn’t  plunk  down  the  cash  deposit  demanded  by 
the  local  electric  light  and  power  company  before  it  would 
hook  up  the  juice  for  the  midway.  But  the  show  had  a 
Fun  House  with  five  treadmills  in  it,  so  25.0C0  free  passes 
to  the  Fun  House  were  issued,  then  a  generator  was 
hooked  to  the  treadmills  and  the  human  power  produced 
by  those  25,000  deadheads  on  the  treadmills  ground  out 
enough  electric  energy  to  light  up  the  midway  and  run. 
the  rides  until  enough  money  was  taken  in.  Atomic 
energy  isn't  the  only  kind. 

About  the  "cooch  shows”  and  skin  games,  there  was  a 
time  when  some  local  officials  actually  insisted  that 
carnivals  put  on  such  stuff — so  the  local  bosses  could 
get  a  slice  of  the  take. 

There  are  cons  and  shills  in  every  line  and  every 
walk  of  life — “they  didn’t  originate  on  outdoor  shows,” 
says  Sedlmayr,  "we  just  inherited  our  share  of  them.” 
What’s  more,  there  are  plenty  of  country  slickers  who 
can  put  it  all  over  their  touring  cousins.  For  instance, 
when  a  carnival  runs  into  a  muddy,  lot,  a  farmer  often 
has  soaked  the  show  $35  a  load  for  worthless  straw— 
which  he  would  have  had  to  burn  up  to  get  rid  of  it — 
because  lie  knew  the  carnival  needed  the  stuff.  Farmers 
today  aren’t  the  helpless  suckers  that  some  folks  imagine. 
They  are  a  smart  bunch — and  plenty  of  them  are  driving 
Cadillacs. 

As  for  the  urge  to  gamble,  Sedlmayr  believes  it  never 
will  be  wiped  out,  and  many  carnival  patrons  seem  dis¬ 
appointed  not  to  find  the  oldtime  games.  But  these  de¬ 
vices.  brought  on  too  much  grief.  •  Once  an  operator 
tried  to  forestall  beefs  by  putting  up  a  sign  alongside  his 
wheel  of  fortune: 

“This  is  a  game  of  chance.  The  odds  are  only 

1  in  100  that  you  will  win.  Play  at  your  own  risk.” 

That  should  have  been  fair  warning  to  the  smart  alecks 
who  try  to  get  something  for  nothing.  But  the  wisen- 
heimers,  instead  of  heeding  the  warning,  took  it  as  a 
challenge  and  a  dare — and  the  gambling  wheel  received 


a  bigger  play  than  ever.  “So  you  figure  it  out,”  says 
Sedlmayr.  “People  never  stop  to  reason  that  nobody’s 
crazy  enough  to  give  away  ten  bucks  for  a  quarter,  and 
that  the  person  who  puts  down  a  dime  with  the  idea  of 
getting  back  $1  the  next  minute  is  just  as  guilty  of  try¬ 
ing  to  cheat  as  the  fellow  who  runs  the  game.  Nobody 
should  try  to  beat  the  other  guy  at  his  own  game.” 

The  rural  "kooch  show”  trade  actually  was  killed  off 
by  more  daring  strippers  in  city  burlesque  shows,  night 
clubs— and  the  diminishing  amount  ol  apparel  worn  by 
women  right  on  the  streets,  the  showman  observes. 

Because  they  draw  so  many  people  from  such  wide 
areas  at  every  stand,  carnivals  promote  a  tremendous 
amount  of  public  travel  and  spending.  This  together 
with  the  money  spent  in  each  town  by  the  show  and  its 
large  personnel,  the  outlays  for  transportation  of  the  out¬ 
fit  and  the  big  percentage  of  midway  receipts  that  go  to 
the  fair  association  or  local  auspices,  does  a  great  job 
of  putting  dollars  in  circulation.  ^  Yet  there  are  some 
small  carnival  operators  who,  after  working  like  dray 
horses  all  summer,  wading  through  mud,  shivering  in  the 
cold  spring  night  and  being  scorched  by  the  July  sun, 
consider  themselves  successful  if  they  are  just  able  to 
bring  their  shows  back  to  winter  quarters  in  the  fall — 
and  start  worrying  about  next  season. 

Why  does  anybody  pick  such  a  rugged  career  and  stick 
with  it  all  his  life?  Why  does  a  •  successful  man  like 
Sedlmayr,  at  72,  go  hopping  around  the  country  with  70 
railroad  cars  of  equipment  and  many  employes  to  worry 
about?  The  producer  of  a  Broadway  show 'typically  has 
only  one  production  and  one  opening  night  to  sweat  out; 
the  Royal  American  Show's  has  some  60  individual  at¬ 
tractions  and  rides  and  every  one  of  its  30"  stands  is  a 
new  opening  night  where  dozens  of  things  can  go  wrong 
with  any  of  those  shows  and  rides.  !So  why  would  anyone 
in  his  right  mind  choose  such  a  precarious  calling? 

Sedlmayr’s  answer  is  that  carnival  people  are  in  the 
business  because  they  were  meant  for  such  a  life.  The 
majority  of  present-day  carnival  folks  were  born  right 
in  it.  His  own  son,  Carl  Jr.,  was  sent  to  college  (Rollins) 
where  he  could  study  and  make  up  his  own  mind  about  a 
career.  He  gravitated  back  to  the  show  and  is  now  vice 
president  and  assistant  general  manager.  On  tour  he 
lives  in  his  own  private  car,  the  same  as  his  father.  Carl 
Jr.  also  has  a  son,  Carl  III,  so  the  Royal  American  Shows 
is  all  set  to  become  the  first  carnival  to  be  handed  down 
to  the  third  generation  of  its  founder. 

Incidentally,  Sedlmayr  Sr.  is  by  no  means  the  oldest 
active  member  of  the  staff.  His  general  agent,  Bob 
Lohmar.  is  75  and  still  going  strong  after  1-2  years  in  show 
business — he  rah  away  from  home  at  13  to  join  a  circus. 

] _ Femme  Troupers _ [ 

-  Quite  a  few  women  make  a  career  of  outdoor  show 
business  despite  the  rugged  life.  Sedlmayr  believes 
this  is  partly  in  keeping  with  the  general  trend  of  more 
and  more  women  getting  into  work  that.uced  to  be  done 
by  men.  Sometimes,  though,  a  woman  can  complicate 
matters:  such  as  the  carnival’s  lady  treasurer,  recalled 
by  Sedlmayr,  who  was  a  very  conscientious  old  soul 
and  wouldn’t  let  workingmen  draw  any  money  unless 
they  told  her  what  they  wanted  it  for — until  one  he-man 
told  her. 

Then  there  was  the  time  Royal  American  had  an  open 
week  and  the  boss  sent  a  femme  press  agent  to  a  nearby 
town  to  case  the  community  and  find  cut  if  the  last  carni¬ 
val  there  had  done  okay,  so  he  could  decide  if  it  was 
worth  playing  the  spot.  She  wired  a  report  that  was 
supposed  to  read: 

“Bloomer  all  wf.t.  Returning  tomorrow.  Alice.” 

But  the  message  got  mangled  in  transmission  and  the 
telegram  read: 

“Bloomers  all  wet.  Returning  tomorrow.  Alice.” 

There  are  members  of  almost  every  race  and  numerous 
nationalities  on  the  Royal  American  roster,  working 
and  living  in  harmony  without  the  aid  of  any  “tolerance” 
slosans.  Former  Broadway  and  Hollywood  personalities, 
fiuin  top  personalities  to  stagehands,  have  joined  the 
show  to  get  away  from  the  rat-race  of  the  film  and  drama 
capitals-  Fugitives  from  vaudeville  have  joined  the 
carnival.  I.’s  a  kind  of  Foreign  Legion  of  Show  Business. 

But  the  main  body  of  carnival  folks  are  a  breed  of  their 
own,  bound  together  closely  by  strong  tics  of  kinship" 
They’re  reasonably  contented  mainly  because  they  don’t 
want  to  be  anything  but  what  they  are.  Outdoor  show- 
folk  as  a  class,  including  circus  people,  constitute  “an 
island  of  troupers  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  outsiders.” 

Royal  American  sideshow  manager  Dick  Best  came -out 
of  the  Army  in  1919  with  doctors  giving  him  only  nine 
months  to  live.  Dick  figured  he  might  as  well  make  th~ 
most  of  those  months  by  seeing  as  much  of  the  good  old 
U.S.A.  as  time  allowed,  so  he  joined  q  carnival  as  a  candy 
seller.  The  outdoor  life  did  him  so  much  good  that 
today  he’s  in  fine  health,  married — and  laughing  at  the 
doctors.  ^ 

Leon  Claxton,  producer  and  emcee  of  “Harlem  in 
Havana,”  most  popular  revue  on  Sedlmayr’s  midway,  has 
been  piloting  this  attraction  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
For  a  60c  admission  he  puts  on  a  full-hour  of  Negro  musi¬ 
cal  talent  that  beats  most  of  the  city  night  dabs. 

Among  other  veteran  executives  on  this  carnival  are 
ride  foreman  Frank  Stubblefield,  with  the  show  32  years, 
and  Walter  Devoyne,  secretary-treasurer,  23  years.  Leon 
Miller,  musical  show  producer  and  performer;  Tommy 
Thomas,  special  representative,  and  Frank  Morrissey, 
public  relations  director,  are  among  the  many  veterans 
with  the  show. 

Turnover  in  manpower  from  year  to  year  on  the  Royal 
American  Shows  is  remarkably  low.  The  show  seldom 
('Continued  on  page  244) 
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Nite  Spots’  High  Mortality 

A  20-Year  [1938-1958]  Perspective 
On  The  Fickle  Followings  of  Cafes 

'■By  ROBERT  J.  LANDRY  =  — 


In  the  year  1938,  which  was  still  depression,  a 
document  issued  as  offbeat  sales  promotion  by  Cal¬ 
vert  Whiskey  contained  a  remarkable  lot  of  factual 
data  on  14  Manhattan  nite  clubs  and  cafes  then  do¬ 
ing  a  combined  $11,000,000  annually.  Labelled  “In¬ 
side  Facts  and  Figures”  and  then  intended  to  serve 
as  a  guide-book  of  practical  tips  for  out-of-New 
York  operators,  the  brochure  was  issued  with  plastic 
covers  and  spiral  binding  to  1,000  numbered — and 
inscribed — names. 

Today  the  brochure  is  a  museum  piece  and  it 
is  possibly  still  true,  to  quote  the  1938  preface  of 
Calvert’s  president,  W.  W.  Wachtel,  that  “Nothing 
like  it  has  ever  been  done!” 

Of  the  14  establishments  “profiled”  for  Calvert 
by  three  bright  youngsters  of  the  Benton  &  Bowles 
agency,  only  those  marked  below  with  an  asterisk 
are  still  operating  as  cafes: 

*  Stork  Club — Sherman  Billingsley. 

*  El  Morocco — John  Perona. 

*  Colony — Gene  Cavallero. 

*  Savoy-Plaza — now  the  Savoy-Hilton. 

Paradise — Nick  Blair. 

Versailles — Nick  Prounis,  Arnold  Rossfield. 
(Spot  is  now  the  site  of  The  Roundtable). 

Leon  &  Eddie’s — Leon  Enken,  Eddie  Davis. 

Rainbow  Room — Now  a  Union  News  Co. 
eatery. 

Onyx  .Club — Joseph  Helbock. 

Casa  Manana — Billy  Rose. 

La  Conga — Robert  Martyn,  Oscar  Roche. 

The  Marguery — Ercole  Marchisio. 

La  Rue— Peter  Oglietti. 

Le  Coq  Rouge — Frank  Bonacchini. 

Quite  candid  comments  run  through  the  brochure. 
Nick  Blair  of  that  day  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
“the  trouble  with  the  night-club  business  today  can 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  operators  have  treated 
the  public  like  suckers  too  long.  Customers  have 
been  gypped,  brow’beaten  and  lied  to.”  (what  price 
prohibition!) 

j _ Boast — $40-a-W  eek ! _ [ 

Marking  the  depression  psychology  wTas  the 
“pride”  taken  by  Blair  in  paying  his  showgirls — 
“the  best  looking  girls  in  show  business” — $30  to 
$40  a  week. 

Different  rooms  had  arrived  five  years  after  re¬ 
peal,  at  different  entertainment  policies.  At  the 
Cafe  Lounge  in  the  Savoy-Plaza,  it  was  found  that 
even  Dwight  Fiske,  that  naughty  boy  at  the  piano, 
could  over-stay  his  popularity  which  was  very  great 
indeed  two  decades  ago. 

The  Versailles  then  paid  headliners  from  $750  to 
to  $3,500  a  week,  changing  fortnightly.  “It's  a  lot 
smarter  to  have  one  real  star  than  three  or  four 
mediocre  performers.”  Leon  &  Eddie's  is  quoted, 
and  who  in  retrospect  will  argue:  “We’re  been  great 
ones  for  stunts .” 

At  Billy  Rose’s  Casa  Manana  in  1938:  “The  show 
itself  consists  of  seven  acts  (run  off  straight),  each 
one  a  big-time  vaudeville  name.  Coupled  with  the 
music  and  the  backstage  expense,  electricians,  prop¬ 
erty  men,  wardrobe  mistresses,  stagehands,  etc.,  it 
adds  up  to  about  the  biggest  entertainment  budget 
in  the  night-club  business  today.”  (But  Rose  didn’t 
tell  the  boys  from  the  ad  agency  how  much.) 

The  1938  brochure  was  a  joint  pipedream  of  three 
Benton  &  Bowlesers.  One  of  them,  Ted  Steele,  now 
chairman  of  the  Plans  Board  at  the  same  shop,  re¬ 
calls  that  it  was  a  “product  of  the  brashness  of 
youth — we  didn’t  know  how  fresh  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  we  asked  the  owners  were.”  His  colleagues 


were  Seymour  Morris  (now  with  N.  W.  Ayer)  and 
Robert  Durham  (then  half-in,  half-out  of  the  B  &  B 
mail  room,  today  a  mastermind  who  puts  ad-agency 
mergers  together)  and  they  so  inspired  the  then  j 
copy  chief,  Walter  O’Meara,  that  he  okayed  a  fabu¬ 
lous  (for  1938)  outlay  of  the  agency’s  own  money 
($5,000)  even  before  the  Calvert  chief  knew  about 
the  project. 

J _ No  Women  on  Scene _ | 

“Fortunately  for  all  of  us  perhaps,  Bill  Wachtel 
took  one  look  at  our  costly  dummy,  with  the  data 
mostly  already  assembled,  and  waxed  enthusiastic 
on  the  spot,  authorizing  the  funds  for  the  printing 
and  distributing,”  Ted  Steele  muses. 

There  were  difficulties  involved  in  "writing  cafe 
history  through  the  brown-glass  of  a  whiskey  bottle. 
All  the  photographs  had  to  be  posed  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  women  could  not  be  used  in  booze  copy. 

The  three  lads,  wise  to  the  always-get-clearance 
procedures  of  agency  preparation,  did  not  use  cus¬ 
tomers  but  hired  models.  For  $10  a  night,  they  had 
professionals  show  up  at  the  smart  places  being 
shot.  Ted  Peckham’s  Escort  Bureau,  then  a  town 
novelty,  provided  the  dress-suit  talent.  On  one  de¬ 
lightful  occasion,  two  of  the  models  who  showed  up 
in  tails,  not  knowing  who  their  principal  was, 
turned  out  to  be  Benton  &  Bowles  office  boys  sup¬ 
plementing  their  wages — another  piquant  touch  for 
the  year  1938,  only  the  second  term  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

Steele-Morris-Durham  trio  did  their  own  research 
in  the  class  “pouring  spots”  for  dear  old  Calvert 
and  set  out.  to  load  their  story  with  solid  economic 
data,  like  sound  marketeers.  How  much  rent  did 
the  cafe  pay?  How  much  was  the  hat-check  con¬ 
cession  worth?  How  many  customers  were  enter¬ 
tained  on  an  average  week?  The  owners  were  un¬ 
even  in  their  candor,  but  fairly  frank  on  the  whole. 

El  Morocco,  had,  some  five  years  earlier,  tried 
entertainment  but  found  it,  for  the  particular  clien¬ 
tele,  “needless  expense.”  Owner  Perona,  ever  the 
realist,  was  aware  then  that  “El  Morocco  is  a  type 
of  place  where  people  come  to  see  each  other.  They 
resent,  rather  than  appreciate,  anything  which  in¬ 
terrupts  their  opportunities  for  conversation.” 
Twenty  years  later  camera  fades  in  on  the  same 
people,  the  same  place,  and  everybody  still  yakkity- 
yaking,  just  like  the  man  said  in  1938. 

The  1938  brochure  showed  the  great  and  dashing 
Jerome  Zerbe  Jr.  complete  with  Speed-Graflex  and 
tails  doing  his  camera  work  at  the  zebra  divans. 
Perona’s  “No  News”  eight-page  leaflet  went  out 
every  two  weeks  to  a  mailing  of  4,000  names.  Some 
500  copies  were  sent  to  London,  India,  Tahiti  and 
South  Africa.  The  contents  were  mostly  Zerbe’s 
snaps. 

Sherman  Billingsley’s  1938  comments  on  debu¬ 
tantes  have  survived  the  test  of  time  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  vintage  credo  as  to  hired  hands.  “Al¬ 
ways  offer  employees  opportunity,”  he  told  the 
B  &  B  trio,  “ That's  the  best  labor  policy  I  know. 
Instead  of  hiring  well-known  chefs  and  captains 
from  competitors,  we  train  our  own.  Out  of  42  cap¬ 
tains,  12  were  formerly  bus  boys.” 

Long  before  the  Diners’  Club  and  other  modem 
credit  facilities,  the  Colony  had  2,000  charge  ac¬ 
counts.  Each  regular  patron’s  likes  were  preserved 
in  memoranda  books,  carefully  annotated,  along 
with  complaints,  if  any.  Annual  Colony  rental  in 
1938  wras  reported  as  $10,000  straight  plus  7%  of 
gross. 
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TING  MERLIN  and  LYNDA 

“The  most  unusual  violin,  act  in  the  world.” — Assoc.  Press 
Currently — Ziegfeld  Follies — Miami 
Booked  Internationally  through  all  authorized  agencies 
Address:  130  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City 


EARLY-TO-BED  NIPS 
SWISS  VAUDEVILLE 

By  GEORGE  MEZOEFI 

Zurich. 

In  Switzerland  vaudeville  is  or¬ 
phaned  for  lack  of  sympathetic 
parentage.  The  theatres  are  domi¬ 
nated  by  film  exh;bitors,  or  by 
legitimate  interests. 

One  of  the  most  successful 
“regular”  shows  here  is  “Holiday 
on  Ice,”  presented  consecutively 
each  year  since  1952  at  Hallensta- 
dion,  an  out-of-town  Madison  Sq. 
Garden-type  stadium  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  about  7,000,  usually  locating 
indoor  sports  events  like  bicycle 
races,  wrestling  matches,  etc. 

A  few  modest  vaude  spots  exist, 
which  are  really  beer-halls  with 
entertainment,  featuring  six-to- 
eight  acts  plus  an  emcee,  at  popu¬ 
lar  prices. 

Night  club  entertainment  is  also 
scarce,  due  primarily  to  Zurich’s 
notorious  midnight  closing  hour, 
even  on  or  especially  on  Saturday ; 
night.  Temporarily  lifted  for 
selected  spots,  privilege  was  re¬ 
voked  again  as  a  result  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  voting  which  vetoed  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  closing  hour  to  two  a.m. 
Consequently,  floorshows  in  Zurich 
night  clubs  are  usually  restricted 
to  a  band  or  small  combo,  perhaps 
a  plus  dance  couple  or,  at  best, 
acrobats. 


More  Mobility  lo  Saloon  Acts 

[THANKS  TO  HIDDEN  MIKES] 

By  JOE  COHEN 


Motion  has  returned  to  the  per¬ 
forming  arts.  Today,  on  virtually 
any  nitery  floor,  the  singers  for¬ 
merly  glued  to  a  fixed  position  are 
now  cavorting  in  as  wide  an  area 
as  possible,  even  going  into  the 
audience  and  tousling  the  ring- 
siders. 

This  concept  of  projection  has 
been  increased  of  late  by  the  girl 
singers  who  have  formulated  acts 
with  a  batch  of  boys  as  backer- 
uppers.  Choreography  is  now  be¬ 
coming  as  essential  part  of  a  song 
turn;  arrangements  and  various 
bits  of  business  are  as  much  part 
of  a  singer’s  repertoire  as  musical 
backing. 

There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  evolution.  One  is  the  use  of 
lightweight,  hidden  microphones 
and  another  is  a  reaction  by  singers 
themselves  against  the  “sounds 
only”  type  of  chantoosey  who,  after 
a  disclick,  enters  cafe  work  only 
to  prove  ill-equipped  for  same.  The 
standard  singers,  modeling  them¬ 
selves  after  the  oldtimers  who 
made  themselves  heard  in  the  far 
ends  of  the  balcony  sans  amplifi¬ 
cation,  chose  to  include  action  in 
their  routine.  It  was  a  quest  for 
sight  as  well  as  sound  values. 

The  fullscale  result  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  movement  hasn’t  yet 
been  measured.  For  example,  it  has 
forced  many  singers  who  would 
have  been  otherwise  content  to 
remain  stationary,  to  take  up 
choreography,  dramatic  lessons, 
and,  in  many  cases,  writers  to  find 
vehicles  in  which  the  new  freedom 
could  be  exploited. 

[  Singers  More  Flexible  | 

It  has  also  meant  that  the  range 
of  singers  has  been  extended  con¬ 
siderably.  It’s  especially  true  in 
the  matter  of  interpretation  and 
treatment.  On  cafe  floor,  the  ton¬ 
sils  are  no  longer  the  sole  means 
of  expression.  In  this  respect,  it 
means  that  singers  are  no  longer 
dependent  upon  the  sound  that 
disk  buyers  found  favorable. 
There’s  more  to  a  song  than  mere 
notes;  it  gives  the  singer  a  wider 
range  of  exploitation  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  not  merely  a  disem¬ 
bodied  voice. 

The  new  freedom  of  movement, 
while  a  return  to  the  old  days,  in 
the  pre-mike  era,  actually  in  its 
reincarnation,  makes  greater  de¬ 
mands  upon  talent.  A  singer  has 
to  be  in  far  better  physical  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  romp  around  the 
floor  as  befits  the  upcoming  mode. 
The  same  applies  to  comics  and 
virtually  every  other  type  of  per- 
j  former  who  have  been  made  sta¬ 


tionary  by  the  heavy  microphones 
formerly  used. 

It  is  seen  that  the  standup  come¬ 
dian  and  singer  may  soon  be  out¬ 
moded  by  the  ability  to  move 
around.  It  will  mean  a  drastic  over¬ 
haul  of  many  routines  that  have 
been  in  use.  It  will  tax  a  perform¬ 
er’s  imagination  to  a  greater  extent 
and  it  will  mean  that  the  enter¬ 
tainer  must  now  put  a  lot  more 
into  the  act. 

Motion  itself  is  nothing  new.  For 
many  years  performers  have  taken 
the  mike-head  off  the  stand  and 
walked  around  the  floor,  but,  with 
the  new  apparatus,  an  act  can  add 
dance  stuff  to  singing,  put  in  a  lot 
of  physical  business  to  point  up  the 
song  or  comedy,  and  can  bring  his 
or  her  work  so  very  much  closer 
to  the  audience. 

The  full  implications  of  the  new 
freedom  hasn’t  yet  been  fully  as¬ 
sessed.  The  talent  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  new  dimension 
for  some  time.  Some  problems  have 
been  created.  True,  an  act  can  get 
too  physical  for  an  intimery,  just 
as  an  act  can  be  too  static  for  a 
largeseater.  The  amount  of  action 
that  can  go  into  a  routine  may 
vary  from  place  to  place.  A  per¬ 
former  will  make  the  adjustments. 

But  it  is  evident  that  acts  will 
be  able  to  evoke  a  new  interest 
with  the  new  dimension.  Instead  of 
creating  an  illusion  of  action,  as 
has  been  done  hertofore  in  many 
situations,  an  entertainer  can  go  in 
for  the  real  thing.  Some  perform¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  movement  so  as  to  become  vir¬ 
tually  a  new  entertainer. .  Others 
must  still  learn  how  to  apply  it  to 
themselves.  In  any  case  an  inter¬ 
esting  new  facet  of  showbusiness 
has  come  about  because  of  a  new 
technology.  Its  application  is  likely 
to  grow  to  a  greater  extent  in  time. 


Music  for  Barberry  Room 
In  Berkshire  Expansion 

The  Berkshire  Hotel,  N.  Y.,  is 
embarking  on  a  construction  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  add  160  rooms  to 
the  present  360.  The  addition,  in 
the  form  of  a  wing,  will  have  an 
enlarged  Barberry  Room,  long .  a 
show  biz  watering  spot,  and  contain 
a  podium  which*  will  feature  live 
music,  but  no  dancing.  Capacity 
will  be  enlarged  from  the  present 
84  to  200.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
a  53-foot  bar. 

Hotel  is  set  to  close  Jan.  9  with 
a  late  summer  or  early  fall  reopen¬ 
ing  contemplated. 


LUCILLE  and  EDDIE  ROBERTS 

Stars  of  the  Radio  and  TV  Show 
“WHAT'S  ON  YOUR  MIND?” 

This  amazing  and  amusing  couple  returned  from  a  European  tour 
where  they  were  featured  on  television  in  England  and  played  return 
engagements  at  the  Colony  and  Dorchester  Hotels  in  London. 

They  just  concluded  a  return  engagement  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  lp 
Washington.  They  were  included  in  a  policy  of  single  name  attractions 
that  has  made  the  BLUE  ROOM  one  of  the  most  successful  supper  clubs 
in  America. 

Other  1958  engagements:  The  Shamrock- Hilton,  Los  Angeles  Statler- 
Hilton,  The  Radisson  Hotel,  etc. 

Management:  MUSIC  CORP.  OF  AMERICA. 
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Public  Likes  Its  Circuses  Tented  ? 


By  CLAIRE  &  TONY  CONWAY 


The  circuses  of  America,  with  a  possible  exception  or 
two,  had  a  big  season,  a  whopper  of  a  season,  in  the  year 
1958.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  tented  shows  as  each 
of  the  top  four  took  steps  to  put  itself  in  the  position  of 
becoming  the  No.  1  under-canvas  show  on  the  road. 

Hunt  Bros,  offered  the  present  writers  the  season’s 
first  opportunity  to  visit  a  tented  circus  when  it  played 
through  Maryland  in  early  May.  Beautifully  painted,  well 
outfitted,  this  veteran  organization  offered  a  well-rounded 
performance.  Charles  J.  Hunt  and  Harry  Hunt  presented 
a  show  in  the  tradition  established  by  their  late  father, 
Charles  T.  Hunt. 

Due  to  a  heavy  rain  the  night  before,  the  first  look  was 
somewhat  less  than  ideal.  So  muddy  was  the  lot  that  the 
show  was  sidewalled  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  erect 
the  big.  top.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  bring  in  all  the  seat 
wagons  or  any  of  the  menagerie.  All  of  this  equipment 
was  lined  up  out  on  the  street,  making  for  a  tremendous 
advertising  display.  The  audiences  were  good. 

The  mud  was  so  thick  that  the  elephants  had  trouble 
maneuvering  and  sank  to  here  in  the  morass.  The  Fred¬ 
dies  Riding  Act  made  several  attempts  to  go  on  but  had 
to  leave  the  ring  because  of  the  danger  of  injuring  the 
horses  due  to  the  insecure  footing.  The  appreciative 
house  loudly  applauded  their  try.  This  was  circusing  in 
the  show-must-go-on  tradition. 

The  lot  the  following  day  was  a  beautiful  contrast.  All 
the  tents  were  up  and  the  land  was  elevated  above  street 
level.  Every  truck  was  properly  positioned.  Every  act 
worked.  Houses  for  both  performances  were  good. 

Black  Ponies  Really  ‘Liberty* 

With  Trainer  No  Longer  There 

One  feature  of  the  Hunt  show  was  a  liberty  drill  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  black  ponies  formerly  owned  by  Ringling- 
Bamum.  That  show  had  not  used  them  for  some  years. 
Then,  too,  their  trainer  had  returned  to  Europe.  Well, 
they’d  be  turned  into  the  ring  and  they’d  circle  it  several 
times  and  do  some  small  bits.  But  it  was  completely  guess¬ 
work  as  to  what  they  could  do  and  no  one  knew  how  to 
cue  them  either.  Almost  inevitably  they  would  bolt  from 
the  ring,  at  least  once  in  every  performance  and  have  to 
be  rounded  up  before  the  routine  was  resumed.  It  is  a 
very  nice  presentation  and  everyone  thoroughly  enjoyed 
it.  But  it  certainly  did  pose  a  peculiar  problem. 

Cristiani  Bros.  Circus  was  next  to  play  through  Mary¬ 
land.  It  had  a  two-day  stand  at  Silver  Spring.  Here  a  pa¬ 
rade  was  scheduled  for  the  morning  of  the  first  day  but 
bad  weather  again  stepped  in.  Just  about  every  truck, 
semi,  and  house  trailer  had  to  be  pulled  onto  the  lot  by 
either  the  show’s  work  elephants  or  a  rented  tractor. 

Now  there  was  a  sight  worth  seeing!  One  team  of  work 
elephants  consisted  of  a  big,  good  looking  female  and  the 
most  handsome,  well  tusked,  fully  mature  bull  elephant 
it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  watch.  A  beauty! 

At  any  rate  there  was  no  lack  of  expended  effort  and 
the  showfolk  got  it  all  up  by  mid-afternoon.  The  parade 
Was  rescheduled  for  the  next  morning  and  the  matinee 
got  underway  around  4:30.  The  process  of  putting  it  up 
had  intrigued  the  customers  and  kept  them  on  the  lot 
and  the  performance  was  well  attended. 

Just  putting  on  the  show  was  an  accomplishment  here 
for  a  few  trucks  had  been  delayed  in  moving  from  the 
previous  stand  and  ring  curbs  and  some  seats  were  miss¬ 
ing.  But  the  crowd  did  not  object  and  all  went  smoothly. 
The  night  show  came  off  at  the  scheduled  time. 

Featured  with  and  augmenting  the  Cristiani  show  In 
'58  was  the  Tony  Diano  menagerie,  including  polar  bear, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  giraffe,  and  elephants.  Three 
groups  of  elephants  were  on  the  show,  these  being  those 
owned  by  Cristiani,  those  of  Norma  Davenport  Cristiani, 
and  the  Diano  group. 

.  The  matinee  of  the  second  day  proved  a  winner  and 
the  show  credited  the  parade  with  luring  many.  This  was 
proven  by  the  number  of  people  who  spoke  of  having 
seen  the  street  display  and  of  how  they  would  not  have 
known  of  the  circus  otherwise.  But  the  payoff  came  that 
evening.  At  show  time  the  big  top  was  jampacked  and 
still  there  were  hundreds  at  the  ticket  wagon  and  several 
thousand  on  the  midway.  Enough  to  make  show-lovers 
tingle!.  Thus  it  was  that  Cristiani  held  three  shows  that 
day  with  a  2/3  house  for  its  final  performance. 

The  Cristiani  Family  Riding  Act  is  still  the  feature  of 
the  show  and  the  Cristiani-Zerbini  acrobatic  act  is  back 
after  some  of  the  family  returned  from  a  European  tour. 
Retired  Aerialist  ‘ Comeback 9 
An  Insider's  Fun  ’n’  Frolic 

That  second  day  matinee  was  one  that  had  the  show- 
folk  out  to  watch  the  -fun.  Bill  Valentine,  a  former  flyer, 
had  come  to  visit  his  brother,  Ray,  owner  of  the  Delray 
Trio  flying  act.  Apparently  everyone  kidded  him  about 
having  forgotten  w'hat  it  was  all  about.  Bill  asked  if  he 
could  go  up  and  was  told  “Come  on,  if  you  want  to.”  Bill 
was  grinning  from  ear  to  ear  as  he  strode  across  the  lot 
in  the  traditional  flying  costume.  What  followed  was  a 
darned  good  flying  act,  including  comedy  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  didn’t  quite  get.  As  Ray  settled  himself  in  the  catch- 
trap,  Bill  swung  out  toward  him  to  get  the  feel  of  the 
bar.  Then  he  reached  as  though  to  go  for  the  catcher, 
realized  he  was  not  ready  and  pulled  himself  back  just 
before  letting  go  completely. 

There  followed  the  usual  routine  of  the  act  with  Bill 
taking  a  turn  every  now  and  then.  He  completed  every 
trick  he  tried  and  took  his  styles  happily.  *  Then  for  their 
finish  trick  Bill  and  the  regular  leaper  attempted  the  pass¬ 
ing  leap.  They  tried  it  once  and  failed.  So  they  tried  it 
again.  They  came  close  to  completing  it,  but  it  just  didn’t 
have  the  timing  that  such  a  trick  requires.  Back  on  the 
pedestal,  each  took  their  turn  in  the  drop  to  the  act.  The 
applause  which  greeted  them  was  tremendous,  swelled 
more  than  a  little  by  the  onlooking  showfolk. 

About  this  time  word  reached  us  that  the  advance  of 
the  Clyde  Beatty  Circus  had  been  bolstered  by  addition 
of  publicists  Frank  Braden  and  Charlie  Schuler.  Beatty 
had  opened  at  Palisades  Park  (N.J.)  and  was  in  upstate 
New  York  working  towards  Canada.  The  show’s  owners 
had  again  come  up  with  a  strong  group  of  acts  headed, 
naturally,  by  Clyde  Beatty,  himself,  and  including  Jo¬ 


sephine  Berosini’s  high  wire  act  and  the  dressage  riding 
of  Alex  Konyot.  Konyot’s  father,  Arthur,  is  in  charge  of 
the  Arthur  Godfrey  stables. 

•  Bill  Morris  brought  his  circus  into  nearby  areas  some 
weeks  later.  This  show  is  sometimes  billed  as  Kelly-Mor¬ 
ris  and  other  times  as  Benson  Bros.  A  small  outfit,  it 
nevertheless  provides  adequate  entertainment  including 
the  lions  of  Captain  Engerer  and  the  show’s  three  ele¬ 
phants. 

Down  in  Virginia  we  found  the  Beers-Barnes  Circus,  a 
small,  well  painted,  nicely  kept  “family  show.”  George 
Beers  and  Roger  Barnes  were  for  years  the  proprietors 
of  a  tent  repertory  show  and  perhaps  20  years  ago  changed 
over  to  a  circus.  Though  Beers  passed  on  some  time  back, 
the  two  families  continue  to  operate  without  any  great 
desire  to  enlarge  the  show,  content  to  give  a  good  per¬ 
formance  in  small  towns. 

Senior  owner  Roger  Barnes  clowns  the  show  in  white- 
face  and  also  announces  most  of  the  program.  It  is  quite 
interesting  to  sit  with  him  beside  the  PA  system  and  chat 
in  those  brief  periods  when  he  isn’t  working  for  the  au¬ 
dience,  a  far  cry  from  those  shows  where  you  seek  out 
the  “boss”  in  his  private  tent  or  go  downtown  to  see  him 
at  his  hotel. 

Feature  attraction  of  the  show  is  wire  walker  Harold 
Barnes  who  has  often  played  Manhattan's  Roxy  Thea¬ 
tre,  New  York,  during  Christmas  seasons.  There  were 
dogs,  horses,  two  elephants,  a  trampoline  act,  a  juggling 
act  and  clowns  as  well.  “We’re  a  one-girl  circus,”  ex¬ 
plained  Roger  Barnes,  as  Julie  Drcugett  appeared  for 
what  seemed  the  12th  time,  “But  what  we  lack  in  num¬ 
bers,  we  make  up  in  enthusiasm  and  frequency  of  appear¬ 
ance.  We  had  all  our  girls  on  the  show,  but  we  shipped 
them  home  to  school  from  up  in  Pennsylvania.  Harold’s 
wife  is  here,  of  course.  You  know  Gail  don’t  you?  She  was 
one  of  the  DeRiskie  Family,  jugglers.  But  she’s  just  had 
a  baby.  So  Julie  is  on  just  about  every  other  number. 
She  works  web,  ladder,  dog  act  and  elephants  besides 
taking  part  in  her  husband’s  juggling  act.” 

Col.  Tim  McCoy ,  Ex-Metro  Star , 

Still  Struts  Centre  Ring 

•  Meanwhile,  the  three  circuses  which  winter  at  Hugo, 
Oklahoma,  had  been  out  on  tour.  Al.  G.  Kelly  and  Mil¬ 
ler  Bros.  -Circus,  one  of  the  four  contenders  for  the  title 
of  “largest  tented  show,”  had  opened  in  Texas  and  then 
headed  west  for  its  first  visit  to  California.  New  acts  had 
been  added,  new  equipment  purchased  and  the  show  was 
again  using  seat  wagons.  Carson  and  Barnes  Circus  also 
headed  westward  playing  into  Oregon  and  Washington 
state.  This  show  featured  Col.  Tim  McCoy,  oldtime  Metro 
film  star  and  onetime  owner  of  his  own  Wild  West  Show. 
The  Famous  Cole  Circus  had  not  gone  so  far  afield  but 
had  chosen  to  play  through  Nebraska  and  the  wheat  coun¬ 
try.  Never  have  any  of  this  trio  come  east,  but  we  hope 
to  make  the  trek  into  their  territory  in  the  season  ahead. 

A  completely  revamped  Hagen  Bros,  next  showed  in 
Virginia  towns  and  we  visited  with  manager  James  M. 
Cole  and  others  of  the  staff  and  performers.  The  show’s 
big  top  had  been  a  Ringling  menagerie  and  manager 
Cole  had  superintended  the  construction  of  additional 
seating  which  made  for  a  greatly  increased  attendance. 

The  distaff  member  of  this  team  readily  admits  not 
having  seen  very  much  of  the  Hagen  performance  since, 
finding  a  longtime  friend  on  the  show,  she  became  in¬ 
volved  in  reminiscences  of  past  days  of  glory  on  this  show 
or  that.  However  we  both  did  find  ourselves  standing  just 
inside  the  backdoor  or  performers’  entrance  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  features  and  every  act  we  watched  was  an  apr 
plause  getter. 

Indoor-Playing  Circuses 
Also  Did  Well  During  1958 

Labor  Day  had  passed  and  most  under-canvas  shows 
were  in  their  last  weeks  on  tour.  Hagen,  however,  had  no 
such  intentions  and  we  learned  that  a  truly  long  season 
was  planned  which  wrould  find  the  show  heading  for  the 
bam  somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  December. 

At  this  same  time  Mills  Bros,  played  around  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  both  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  Ohio 
based  show  had  again  improved  its  program.  It  has  long 
been  a  habit  of  Jake  and  Jack  Mills  to  scout  Europe  each 
winter  and  bring  back  new  acts  to  appear  writh  their 
show  and  1958  was  no  exception.  Think  it  was  something 
like  20  people  in  11  acts  that  they  imported. 

Indoor  shows  also  had  an  excellent  season.  Orrin  Da¬ 
venport,  Polack  Bros.,  Hamid-Morton,  Clyde  Bros.,  and 
Harold  Bros,  headed  the  offerings  with  many  other  units 
also  keeping  busy. 

Hamid-Morton’s  season  was  In  full  swing  when  it  played 
Uline  Arena,  Washington,  for  the  Shrine  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  The  George  A.  Hamid  outfit  with  its  creditable 
acts  brought  out  good  houses  all  week  long.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  an  effort  had  been  made  to  improve  the  tradi¬ 
tional  opening  spec.  And  good  publicity  was  received  from 
the  elephant  Siam,  cause  of  the  Catskill  safari  during 
the  winter  months. 

Two  of  the  outstanding  acts  with  H-M  were  the  Jack 
Joyce  Camels  and  the  Flying  Malkos.  Jack  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  excellent  trainer  but  he  has  outdone 
himself  with  this  presentation  which  combines  camels, 
llama,  zebra  and  pony  in  a  liberty  act  unequalled  any¬ 
where.  Mike  Malko,  his  wife  June,  and  Tony  Steele  have 
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a  fine  aerial  presentation  whose  feature  is  that  pinnacle 
of  all  circus  thrills,  the  triple  somersault  Tony  Steele 
seldom  misses  in  connecting  with  the  waiting  hands  of 
Mike.  This  one  is  tops. 

Polack  Bros,  was  nearing  the  end  of  its  long  season 
when  it  appeared  in  the  5th  Regiment  Armory,  Baltimore, 
for  a  Shrine  engagement.  The  date  was  for  six  days  and 
each  and  every  performance  was  crowded.  We  know  of 
at  least  two  occasions  when  they  had  lumaway  crowds. 

Hanne ford’s  Unpredictable  Tommy 
Keeps  Proceedings  Very  Gay 

This  show  had  a  predominance  of  center  ring  acts  and 
featured  The  George  Hanneford  Family  of  bareback  ri¬ 
ders.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanneford  are  the  ringmasters.  George 
Jr.,  is  principal  rider  and  his  pretty  sister,  Kay  Frances, 
is  ballerina.  To  top  it  all  off  there  is  the  incomparable 
Tommy,  a  riding  clown  in  the  great  tradition.  Anyone 
who  has  seen  George  Sr.,  or  his  brother,  Poodles,  will 
find  in  Tommy  their  equal. 

The  Hanneford  act  is  one  of  the  very  few  that  other 
performers  make  a  habit  of  watching.  This  is  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  unpredictable  Tommy.  He  never  seems  to 
do  the  Same  thing  at  any  tw’o  performances.  One  time  he 
has  himself  escorted  into  the  ring  by  several  husky  po¬ 
licemen,  another  he  will  stop  the  show  to  go  over  and 
point  the  way  to  the  rest  rooms  for  a  mother  and  child. 

Harold  Bros,  was  a  new  show  formed  by  Harold  Voise, 
renowned  flying  act  and  bar  act  performer.  In  its  first 
season  on  tour  it  attracted  a  strong  group  of  sponsors  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Among  its  key  personnel 
is  veteran  bandmaster  Henry  Kyes.  Acts  included  the 
novel  Nelson’s  Trained  Pigs,  pretty  little  La  Norma  on 
the  single  trapeze,  and  Norbu,  gorilla  parody.  We  have 
learned  that  Dick  Slayton,  talented  equestrian  director 
and  announcer,  has  been  added  to  the  Harold  staff.  It  Is 
our  belief  that  this  is  a  show  to  watch. 

The  latest  chapter  of  the  Ringling  saga  began  with  the 
traditional  rehearsals  at  Winterquarters,  Sarasota,  Flori¬ 
da,  It  was  a  far  cry  from  previous  years  as  the  troupers 
limited  their  activities  to  the  “Little  Garden,”  the  out¬ 
door  training  area;  and  the  “practice  arena,”  the  build¬ 
ing  which  had  formerly  been  the  paint  shops  for  wagons, 
trains,  and  other  equipment. 

-  Paraphernalia  for  ■  the  under-canvas  rail  show  was  all 
stowed'  away  in  the  various  buildings  and  the  big  wagons, 
trains,  and  floats  just  sat  there  with  their  bright  colors 
fading.  Rehearsals  were  concerned  only  with  the  four 
production  numbers. 

In  the  absence  of  John  Ringling  North,  the  work  was 
supervised  by  Tony  Velona,  back  for  a  second  year  as  col¬ 
laborator  on  the  show’s  special  music.  Key  personnel  in 
framing  the  numbers  were  Ringling  veterans  Pat  Valdo, 
Bob  Dover  and  Margaret  Smith. 

Litigation  and  Altercation 
Mar  Ringling 

During  these  weeks  the  Florida  papers  carried  stories 
that  Quarters  would  be  closed  permanently  as  of  April 
1,  that  the  closing  would  be  merely  for  the  summer  as  in 
former  years,  that  the  owners  of  the  Clyde  Beatty  show 
were  dickering  for  the  purchase  of  the  acreage,  that  the 
Beatty  people  intended  to  buy  the  entire  Ringling  show, 
and  on  and  on. 

The  situation  in  Sarasota  was  complicated  by  sale  of  the 
home  and  other  holdings  of  the  Edith  Conway  Ringling 
estate  and  by  plans  to  sell  the  “excess  equipment”  of  the 
Ringling-Barnum  show  itself.  Jerry  Collins,  an  owner  of 
the  Beatty  show,  bought  in  much  of  the  estate  offerings 
and  publicly  announced  that  he  would  buy  the  circus. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Hester  Ringling  Sanford,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Edith,  had  instituted  suit  against  the  principal  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  circus  corporation.  Neither  John  Ringling 
North  nor  Henry  Ringling  North  entered  Florida  for  the 
show’s  dates  in  early  1958  or  the  rehearsals  in  March. 

There  was  nothing  so  run  down  about  Quarters  that 
some  new  boards  and  a  coat  of  paint  couldn’t  overcome. 
But  elephants  and  horses  were  a  bit  on  the  slim  side.  A 
tourist  visitor  to  the  place  certainly  carried  away  a  poor 
impression  of  The  Greatest  Show  On  Earth. 

The  new  Ringling  season  began  at  the  Charlotte  iN.C.) 
Coliseum,  the  first  time  in  circus  history  that  “the  big 
one”  had  not  debuted  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  There 
was  no  menagerie  here  but  it  was  understood  that  the 
animal  collection  would  be  brought  up  to  New  York  for 
the  run  there. 

At  the  same  time,  many  elephants  and  horses  were  sold 
and  attempts  were  made  to  unload  excess  cage  animals. 
Then  came  the  announcement  that  Quarters  was  to  be 
closed  permanently. 

Ringling  opened  in  New  York  with  the  usual  benefit 
performance  the  first  night.  This  time  it  was  for  the  Po¬ 
lice  and  Firemen’s  Fund  and  the  Damon  Runyon  Fund. 
Due  to  a  union  ruling,  name  guests  were  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  productions  so  they  appeared  in  front 
of  a  center-ring  microphone  after  an  opening  parade  of 
police  and  fire  units.  While  the  public  may  have  been 
upset  at  the  lack  of  celebs,  it  certainly  made  for  a  much 
more  circusy  opener.  The  basement  of  the  Garden  again 
housed  both  a  menagerie  and  a  sideshow. 

Production-wise  this  was  much  more  nearly  the  Ring¬ 
ling  of  the  ’30s  for  Spec  had  a  “Thousand  and  One  Nights” 
theme,  the  aerial  ballet  was  in  the  old  “butterfly”  style, 
the  horse  display  went  western,  and  the  finale  had  a 
“Yankee  Doodle”  theme. 

Funniest  incident  of  the  Opener  was  when  the  “First 
of  May”  announcer  made  the  opening  in  a  night  club 
style  and  then  backed  out  of  the  ring  right  into  the  bear 
act.  The  veteran  Pat  Valdo  was  right  there  and  the  two 
Walked  down  the  track  with  Pat  talking  animatedly. 

A  moment  of  terror  occured  late  in  the.  performance 
when  Harold  Alzaria,  having  completed  his  wire¬ 
walking  act  high  in  the  air  above  the  arena,  fell  while 
making  his  descent  on  an  inclined  cable.  The  star  per¬ 
former  suffered  multiple  injuries  and  was  out  indefinitely. 

When  the  show  left  New  York  it  was  learned  that  some 
of  its  animals  had  been  sold  to  the  Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Zoo 
(Continued  on  page  244) 
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London’s  Peek-Fee  ’Theatre  Cafes 

Start  In  Afternoon — Evades  Lord  Chamberlain  But  Essentially  Inoffensive — 

4 You  Can  Bring  Grandma;  She  Might  be  Bored  But  Not  Shocked9 
By  DICK  RICHARDS 
London. 

At  Drury  Lane  Theatre  “My  Fair  Lady”  stills  holds 


sway.  But  in  nearby  Soho,  cosmopolitan  slice' of  the  West 
End,  the  current,  profitable  theme  is  “My  Bare  Lady.*’ 
The  new.  trend  of  London  entertainment  has  switched  to 
an  all-day  peek  at  the  femme  torso.  At  a  price,  pleasure- 
seekers,  sated  by  the  Tower  of  London,  Parliament  and 
Madame  Tussand’s  waxworks  can  eye  nudes,  strippers, 
bumpers  and  grinders  and,  along  with  ’em,  some  pallid 
comedy  and  reminiscent  crooning. 

Main  advantage  of  these  West  End  “theatre  clubs”  is 
that  they  are  not  restricted  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  They  may  freely  stage  scenes  which  would 
certainly  not  pass  in  a  legit  theatre.  For  one  thing,  the 
nudes  may  move.  Other  advantages  are  that  they  can 
serve  alcohol  out  of  normal  saloon  licensing  hours  and 
that  patrons  must  be  members.  So  anyone  wishing  to  see 
one  of  these  girlie  shows  must  first  pay  an  annual  mem¬ 
bership  fee  and  additionally  dip  into  his  wallet  each  time 
he  has  an  urge  to  see  the  diversion  itself.  For  the  spon¬ 
sors  this  means  real  gravy. 

There  are  a  few  minor,  grimy  cellar-shows  on  stages 
the  size  of  an  inverted  beer-crate  which  do  not  rate  men¬ 
tion.  But  there  are  five  spots  that  lead  the  way  in  this 
unexpected  new  phase  of  the  West  End  entertainment 
scene.  Longest  established  is  the  100-seater  Irving.  Then 
there  are  the  Casino  de  Paris,  Raymond’s  Revuebar,  the 
Panama  and  the  Nell  Gwynne,  the  latter  two  being  at¬ 
tached  to  night  clubs. 


I 


Five-a-Day 


The  Irving  costs  $3.85  to  join  and  $2.45  for  a  seat  at 
the  revue.  Opening  at  2:30  p.m.  (4  p.m.  on  Sundays)  it 
runs  five  shows  a  day,  each  edition  running  for  about 
three  months.  The  Irving  has  two  different  companies 
playing  alternate  days  and  the  program  is  a  modest  re¬ 
vue,  with  blackout  sketches,  scenes  and,  of  course,  nudes. 

A  young  man  named  Paul  Raymond  was  one  of  those 
who  had  the  idea  of  touring  revues  with  provocative 
“naughty”  titles  laying  stress  on  the  female  form  more- 
or-less  divine.  Many  of  these  clicked,  but  when  the  bot¬ 
tom  (if  the  pun  may  be  forgiven)  began  to  fall  out  of 
vaude  in  the  sticks,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the 
possibilities  of  strip  shows  in  the  West  End.  His  Raymond 
Theatre  Revuebar  was  the  result,  and  it  now  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  over  15,000  at  $1.40  a  time.  Unlike  at  the 
others,  which  are  shaped  like  miniature  theatres,  the  au¬ 
dience  at  the  Revuebar  sits  at  tables  round  a  circular 
stage  after  paying  $2.18  admission.  Closed  on  Sundays, 
there  are  three  two-hour  show’s  a  day  during  the  week 
and  each  new  .edition  runs  for  eight  to  10  weeks.  The 
talent  in  Raymond’s  diversions  is  of  a  reasonable  standard, 
the  30  girls  being  expensively,  if  scantily,  dressed  and 
the're  are  dance  sequences,  soloists  as  well  as  the  usual 
strippers,  linked  by  an  emcee.  Actually,  it’s  as  bright  a 
floor  show  as  can  be  viewed  around  town  and  Raymond 
has  also  hit  on  the  alluring  idea  of  a  $5,600  amateur 
striptease  contest.  With  a  seating  capacity  of  300  drink¬ 
ing  customers  who  can  book  in  advance,  Raymond  is  do¬ 
ing  all  right. 

Also  riding  cheerfully  on  this  gimmick  bandwagon  are 
two  young  actors,  Ray  Jackson  and  Eric  Lindsay.  They 
sank  all  their  savings  (earned  from  a  slick  teenagers’  cof¬ 
fee  bar  that  they  ran)  into  turning  an  ordinary  clhb  into 
a  newly-built,  attractively-decorated  100-seater  theatre, 
the  Casino  de  Paris.  Jackson  claims  a  membership  of  20,- 
000,  who  pay  $3.50  a  year  for  the  privilege.  It  then  costs 


Colossus  of  Carnivals 
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has  to  advertise  for  help — everybody  wants  to  be  with 
the  biggest  and  best  outfit,  so  when  they  get  aboard  they 
tend  to  stick  a  long  time.  By  the  same  token,  Sedlmayr 
fully  appreciates  the  value  of  dependable  employes  and 
sets  it  up  to  keep  them  happy. 

Sedlmayr  served  a  long  term  as  president  of  the 
Showmen’s  League  of  America,  the  national  outdoor 
showmen’s  association. 

His  carnival  is  the  only  show  to  have  its  own  Shriners* 
club,  which  now  has  over  600  members  including  some 
from  other  shows,  and  this  organization  specializes  in 
bringing  cheer  to  the  Hospitals  for  Crippled  Children 
maintained  by  the  Shriners  in  some  20  cities  . 

The  Royal  American  Shows  also  pioneered  in  the 
use  of  neon  lighting  for  midway  fronts.  Caterpillar  trac¬ 
tors  for  hauling  wagons  and  heavy  loads,  elimination  of 
center  tent-poles  by  using  A-frames  to  hold  up  the  tent 
and  Jhus  leave  a  clear  view  for  everyone  in  the  audience. 
Broadway-type  stages  for  revues,  and  many  other  inno¬ 
vations  for  greater  efficiency  and  safety.  The  show’s 
railroad  train  is  all-steel.  So  are  the  wagons,  tent-poles 
and  stakes.  Hydraulic  power  is  used  to  set  up  and  tear 
down  the  Ferris  Wheels  and  other  big  rides. 

Sedlmayr  was  the  first  showman*  to  present  big  name 
attractions  on  a  carnival.  He  has  had  Red  Grange,  Gypsy 
Rose  Lee,  Sally  Rand,  Bonnie  Baker,  Mildred  Harris 
Chaplin,  Lottie  Mayer  and  Her  Diving  Ballet,  and  many 
others.  At  his  Tampa  winter  quarters  he  maintains  a 
wardrobe  department  that  turns  out  really  fancy  crea¬ 
tions. 

Sedlmayf’s  pride  among  his  midway  rides  is  the  big 
merry-go-round.  The  horses  are  hand-carved  and  the 
ornamentation  elaborate.  During  an  engagement  at  the 
Calgary  Stampede,  60  important  Indian  chiefs— many  of 
them  rich  from  oil  and  wheat — visited  the  midway  and 
fell  in  love  with  the  carousel  horses.  They  kept  riding 
the  wooden  equines  over  and  over,  having  the  time  of 
their  lives.  Then  one  of  the  chiefs  offered  Sedlmayr  50 
live  horses  from  his  Alberta  ranch  in  trade  for  the  50 
merry-go-round  chargers.  The  showman  had  to  turn  down 
the  offer,  but  it  gave  him  a  lifetime  kick. 

Nearly  half  the  attendance  on  the  Royal  American 
Shows  is  composed  of  teenagers,  yet  the  carnival  never 
has  any  serious  trouble  with  the  much-publicizd  “juvenile 
delinquents.” 


$2.10  to  buy  a  ducat  for  the  100-minute  revue.  The  Ca¬ 
sino  de  Paris,  with  its  four  shows  a  day,  goes  in  less  for 
spectacle  than  the  Revuebar  because  of  its  minute  stage. 
.Yet  it  has  18  girls  and  specializes  in  strips,  dance  se¬ 
quences  and  sketches.  Here  customers  can  book  for  the 
first  show  and  if  they  can  take  it  they  can  stay  and  see 
the  show  four  times. 

The  120-seater  Panama  Theatre  Club  manages  to  pack 
in  five  85-minute  shows  between  the  hours  1  p.m.  and 
9:15  p.m.  and  is  also  open  on  Sundays.  Why  the  earlier 
closing?  Well,  the  Panama  also  has  its  own  night  club  and 
many  customers  like  to  move  over  and  see,  the  late  night 
floor  show.  With  a  membership  of  several  thousands  at 
$3.50  a  whack  and  $2.10  for  each  tab,  the  Panama  can  af¬ 
ford  to  lash  out  a  bit  of  money  for  costumes  and  scenery 
for  its  15-strong  cast.  \ 

Tiniest  of  the  quintet  is  the  Nell  Gwynne,  offshoot  of 
the  parent  Gargoyle  niterie.  It  seats  only  77,  but  again 
the  membership  fee  of  $3.50  (which  also  includes  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Gargoyle)  and  tickets  at  $2.10  a  time  for 
five  shows  a  day  (four  on  Sunday)  adds  up  to  nice  money. 
The  Nell  Gwynne  (“the  Drury  Lane  redhead  slept  here” 
claims  the  boss)  has  an  80-minute  show  including  24 
girls  who  work  a  four  days  on  and  three  off  stint  and 
editions  usually  last  as  long  as  16  weeks.  Michael  Kling¬ 
er,  the  Nell  Gwynne  topper,  claims  that  in  the  present 
edition  he  spent  $1,960  on  costume  jewelry  for  for  a 
three-minute  scene. 

On  an  average  the  girls  are  paid  $28  to  $42  a  week  and 
though  they  admit  the  work  is  hard  most  of  them  regard 
it  as  preferable  to  trapesing  round  the  sticks  in  touring 
shows.  Many  of  them  are  housewives  who  had  little  or 
no  experience  of  showbiz  before  becoming  nudes.  The 
formula  of  all  the  shows  is  pretty  much  the  same. 


Sketches,  dances,  songs  and  girls  (who  vary  in  allure) 
with  the  minimum  of  clothes,,  but  always  with  the  insist¬ 
ence  that 'that  emblem  of  respectability,  the  G-string, 
shall  never  be  abandoned.  The  result  is  variable  enter- 
»tainment,  which  swiftly  becomes  monotonous. 

But  the  whole  thing  has  prompted  the  long-running  and 
still  highly  successful  Windmill  Theatre,  where  because 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  the  nudes  mustn’t  move,  to  put 
up  a  poster  claiming  “We  are  NOT  a  Club.”  Where  these 
theatre  clubs  have  an  edge  on  any  rivals  is  that  they  can 
offer  liquor  to  customers  who  are  watching  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  Hard  liquor  and  beer  are  both  solid  and  at  the 
five  places  under  review  there  are  no  “clip”  prices.  The 
tariff  is  slightly  above  ordinary  saloon  prices,  but  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  those  of  the  night  spots.  Thus  a  single 
jigger  of  Scotch  costs  around  35c  and  a  beer  about  28c. 

Showmen  with  nude  girlie  entertainments  stress  that 
these  diversions  are  not  shocking  and  that  they  cater  only 
for  respectable  audiences.  At  the  Raymond  Revuebar,  for 
instance,  no  man  is  permitted  to  enter  without  a  necktie 
and  anybody  who  happens  to  be  short  of  neckwear  must 
hire  one  for  a  deposit  of  70c.  Klinger  of  the  Gargoyle 
says:  “You  can  bring  your  grandmother  to  our  show.  She 
may  be  bored,  but  she  won’t  be  offended.” 

They  all  point  out  that  their  membership  includes 
vicars,  responsible  business  men  and  society  folk  and  that 
they  do  riot  want  their  clubs  to  become  all-male  set-ups. 
“We  wrant  to  cater  for  the  family,”  they  insist  with  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  simulate  conviction. 

London  is  not  “the  wickedest  city  in  the  world.”  It  may 
be  the  most  hypocritical  in  its  indulgence  of  streetwalk¬ 
ers  and  in  its  archaic  licensing  laws.  But  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that,  on  hot  sunny  afternoons,  people  are  able 
and  willing  to  huddle  over  drinks  behind  closed  curtains 
to  see  the  kind  of  entertainment  usually  associated  with 
the  wee  small  hours.  The  London  County  Council  has 
looked  into  the  running  of  such  clubs,  prodded  by  the 
Public  Morality  Council,  which  has  dubbed  the  clubs  as 
“a  most  unhealthy  and  dangerous  menace  to  the  morals 
of  this  city  of  London.”  Scotland  Yard’s  Clubs  Office  is 
watching  the  situation.  It  is  less  concerned  with  the  , 
shows,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  indecency  or  of  any  un¬ 
ruliness  in  the  audiences,  than  the  belief  that  the  licens¬ 
ing  laws  may  be  evaded  if  a  tight  control  is  not  kept  on 
the  clubs’  activities. 


Public  Likes  Its  Circuses  Tented? 


and  that  the  collection  on  display  in  Gotham  would  be 
boarded  at  the  New  England  park  for  a  nominal  fee  un¬ 
til  time  for  another  Garden  date.  The  circus  gorillas,  how¬ 
ever,  were  leased  to  a  carnival,  the  Royal  American 
Shows,  the  nation’s  largest  on  rail  outfit. 

In  early  June  it  was  revealed  that  12  historically  im¬ 
portant  tableau,  cage,  band,  and  baggage  wagons  had 
been  loaned  to  the  Museum  of  the  American  Circus,  one 
of  the  Ringling  Museums  at  Sarasota,  Florida,  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  through  efforts  of  Circus  executives. 

In  this  same  month  the  board  of  directors  of  the  circus 
corporation  met  in  New  York  City.  Drastic  changes  in  the 
board  itself  resulted  as  Henry  Ringling  North  resigned 
and  went  on  a  “leave  of  absence”  and  Mrs.  Hester  Ring¬ 
ling  Sanford  resigned  as  a  protest  against  policies  of  the 
management  group.. 

The  “big  one”  dropped  into  our  area  for  almost  two 
weeks  and  we  visited  at  both  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Though  the  acts  and  the  running  order  are  the  same  on 
the  road  as  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  it  simply  doesn't 
seem  to  be  the  same  show  in  a  ball  park.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  for  this  including  the  triangular  layout  with 
center  ring  placed  out  in  front  of  the  end  rings.  Nor  do 
the  beer  ads  make  an  appropriate  backdrop. 

Home  Is  the  Trader  And 
Everybody's  Problem:  Parking 

The  show  continues  to  move  on  12  show-owned  trucks 
and  utilizes  three  stock  cars  and  three  sleepers  provided 
by  the  railroads.  In  addition  there  are  the  trucks  of  the 
bear,  chimpanzee,  dog  and  similar  acts.  And  then  there 
are  the  45  house  trailers  which  the  performers  move  over 
the  road  from  date  to  date.  Since  the  parking  facilities 
for  buildings  and  stadiums  is  not  adequate  to  .handle  this 
array  of  vehicles,  they  are  parked  anywhere  from  sev¬ 
eral  blocks  to  many  miles  distant  and  the  public  does  not 
have  the*  opportunity  to  judge  the  true  size  of  the  show. 

One  'major .  improvement  for  the  convenience  of  the 
showfolk  is  the  unit  brought  on  by  Kay  and  Jack  Burs- 
lem,  consisting  of  a  truck-mounted  kitchen,  adjacent  di¬ 
nette  trailer,  pickup  plant  with  electric  generator,  and  a 
semi-trailer  truck  sleeper.  The  sleeper  has  separate  toilet 
facilities  for  men  and  women  arid  is  complete  to  running 
hot  water.  The  men’s  end  sleeps  12,  the  women’s  10. 

Schooling  is  available  for  the  children  with  the  show, 
a  practice  carried  out  on  many  circuses  over  the  years. 
Classes  are  held  between  shows  with  the  teacher  usually 
one  of  the  clowns.  Thus  it  was  that  Lou  Childress  Dateo 
came  over  to  us  one  day  and  said:  “Guess  what?  I  cer¬ 
tainly  didn’t  think  it  could  happen!  She’s  been  expelled 
from  school.  Expelled!  Teensy  has  been  expelled  from 
school  by  Albert  White — and  she’s  only  four.  He  says  she 
doesn’t  concentrate  on  her  work  and  distracts  the  other 
children.  Can  you  imagine!” 

The  Baltimore  date  was  sponsored  by  the  Variety  Club. 
The  principal  problem  was  the  weather  but  only  one  eve¬ 
ning  performance  was  actually  lost  to  the  rains.  It  was 
at  this  stand  that  Harold  Alzana  returned  to  performing 
for  the  first  time  since  his  fall.  The  crowd  seemed  well 
aware  of  his  problems  in  getting  back  into  the  routine 
and  was  pretty  much  on  the  edge  of  the  seats  throughout 
the  act. 

The  Washington  stand  is  memorable  for  the  fact  that, 
it  was  a  split  run.  Opening  on  a  Tuesday  night,  perform¬ 
ances  were  given  twice  daily  oh  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day.  Then  the  prop  men  had  to  tear  down  ill  the  rigging 
and  stack  it  behind  the  backdrop  due  to  p  Masonic  “Night 
of  Thrills”  having  been  scheduled  for-  Friday  .evening. 
Then  everything  had  to  be  set  up  all.  over  again  for  three 
shows  on  Saturday  arid  the  final  matinee  on  Sunday. 

What  did  the  circus  folk  do  with  their  day  off?  Some 
lunched  with  Dr.  Mann,  retired  director  of  the  National 
Zoo,  at  the  Zoo  Cafeteria,  others  drove  down  to  a  near¬ 
by  Maryland  beach  resort,  a  number  had  an  early  eve¬ 
ning  picnic  at  the  Zoo,  many  took  in  movie  shows  around 
the  Nation’s  Capitol,  and  a  relative  few  stayed  in  their 
hotel  rooms  or  trailers  and  took  things  easy. 
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How  Ringling  made  out  on  these  two  dates  we  cannot 
judge  for  we  have  no  way  of  estimating  audiences  spread 
throughout  the  stands  in  such  parks.  It  remains  our  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  that  the  new  Ringling  does  not  draw  as  did 
the  tented  version. 

Is  Ringling  Missing  Tented 
Era — Authors  Think  So 

In  mid-July,  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  early 
Ringling  closing  at  Pittsburgh,  Mrs.  Sanford  circulated 
a  mailing  piece  on  behalf  of  “The  Ringling  49’ers — A 
Crusade  to  Return  The  Greatest  Show  On  Earth  to  the 
American  Public.”  Daughter  of  one  of  the  “Five  Brothers 
From  Baraboo”  (Wisconsin),  Mrs.  Sanford  stated  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  only  purpose  was  to  bring  about  the  revival 
of  the  tented  Ringling  as  America  knew  it  for  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

Only  recently  we  have  been  told  that  this  minority 
group  of  stockholders  (49 So  of  the  corporation,  hence 
“49’ers”)  is  encouraged  by  the  response  received  from  its 
appeal  and- that  a  definite  program  of  action  would  soon 
be  announced  by  which  the  big  top  would  be  an  integral 
part  of  Ringling-Barnum  once  again. 

No  review  of  the  circus  year  would  be  complete  without 
recognition  of  those  troupers  who  made  their  final  bow 
during  the  months  just  past.  Among  these  were:  Terrell 
Jacobs,  wild  animal  trainer  stricken  with  a  heart  attack; 
Jim  Tarver,  retired  sideshow  giant;  Fred  Mullen,  famed 
calliope  player;  Tel  Teigen,  youthful  high  pole  chair  bal¬ 
ancer  of  injuries  suffered  in  a  fall;  Elsie  Alzana  of  the 
Alzana  high  wire  troupe;  Phil  Wirth,  former  comedy 
riding  star;  Ted  Evans,  sideshow  giant  last  with  Ringling 
this  spring;  Bonar  Colleano,  British  film  star  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  world-famed  Colleano  circus  family;  and  Eileen 
Dumont  and  Ruth  Murphy,  show  girls  with  Ringling,  in 
a  highway  accident  gfiile  en  route  with  the  show. 

On  the  economic  side  of  the  circus  picture,  one  mana¬ 
ger  of  an  under-canvas  show  told  us:  “If  you  can  put 
it  up  and  take  it  down,  you'll  make  money.”  And  this 
was  the  situation  with  every  tented  organization.  Indoor 
shows  were  no  different.  Orrin  Davenport  played  Detroit 
at  the  height  of  last  year’s  spring  recession  and  yet  made 
out  better  than  in  the  previous  year.  Harold  Bros,  broke 
all  records  at  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Sports  Arena  and  had 
to  add  extra  morning  shows.  With  the  probable  exception 
of  Ringling  every  show  found  it  had  a  good  year. 

Plans  for  1959  Optimistic; 

Circuses  Aren't  Moribund 

While  planning  for  1959  is  still  in  the  early  stages,  it 
is  known  that  Polack  Bros,  will  field  an  almost  completely 
new  list  of  acts,  that  Hamid-Morton  is  building  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  larger  spec,  and  that  Harold  Bros,  is  build¬ 
ing  up  in  all  departments. 

The  owners  of  the  Beatty  show  have  bought  the  title 
of  the  Cole  Bros.  Circus  arid  have  announced  that  they 
will  send  out  an  enlarged  show  under  the  title  of  Clyde 
Beatty  &  Cole  Bros.  Combined  Circus.  This  show  is  again 
wintering  in  Deland,  Florida,  having  sold  its  interest  in 
the  Ponce  de  Leon  Springs  tourist  resort.  But  it  has  again 
gone  on  record  as  desiring  to  purchase  the  Ringling 
Quarters  at  Sarasota. 

Sarasota  is  still  home  of  the  Cristiani  Bros.  Circus  and 
that  show  has  just  completed  extensive  improvements  to 
its  acreage  and  hopes  to  overcome  zoning  regulations 
Which  prevent  a  further  enlargement.  Cristiani  has  al¬ 
ready  announced- that  it  will  play  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  in  the'  spring,  thus  strengthening  its  claims 
on  top  position  among  tented  shows. 

Hagen  Bros,  will  undertake  improvements  while  win¬ 
tering  at 'Alice,  Texas.  Hunt  Bros,  has  already  completed 
repainting  its  trucks  for  the  road.  Mills  Bros,  is  supposed 
to  be  adding  additional  seat  wagons.  And  Kelly-Miller 
has  purchased  a  number  of  cage  wagons  and  plans  steps 
to  keep  it  tops  in  its  territory. 

On  the  basis  of  the  great  successes  of  the  1958  season, 
the  circuses  of  America!  will  hit  the  road  with  1959  shows 
that  are  truly  “bigger  and  better  than  ever  before.” 
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Growing  Dependence  by  Big  Business 
(Conventions  and  Industrial  Shows) 
On  Show  Biz;  Club  Dates’  Bonanza 


By  BENNY  MEROFF 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Our  trade  papers  give  a  lot  of 
publicity  to  hotels,  night  clubs  and 
television;  but  you  never  hear 
about  the  main  source  of  work  for 
the'  standard  acts  today— club 
dates.  With  the  passing  of  vaude¬ 
ville  and  limited  nitery  and  tele¬ 
vision  appearances,  this  field  is 
the  one  that  has  enabled  a  lot  of 
acts  to  stay  in  business.  It  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  and  an  expanding  field. 
Every  major  city  has  or  is  plan¬ 
ning  larger  auditoriums  and  new 
hotels  to  meet  the  demands  of  con¬ 
ventions  and  banquet  business. 
There  are  the  industrial  shows, 
large  and  small.  We’ve  all  heard  of 
the  large  auto  spectaculars,  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  smaller 
shows  for  meetings,  employer’s 
parties,  foreman  clubs,  traffic 
clubs,  Shriners’  affairs,  country 
clubs,  etc.  Many  of  today’s  fac¬ 
tories  and  plants  have  their  own 
fully  equipped  theatres  and  regu¬ 
larly  employ  acts.  General  Motors 
Training  Centers,  Allen  Bradley  in 
Milwaukee,  Thompson’s  Products 
in  Cleveland,  and  the  large  and 
very  successful  Electrical  Union  in 
Chicago,  for  example. 

A  new  outlet  of  work  for  acts  is 
high  school  proms  sponsored  by 
local  civic  groups.  The  shows  con¬ 
sist  of  three  to  five  acts.  They  are 
held  after  midnight,  making  it  easy 
for  acts  to  double.  Although  the 
work  is  seasonal,  I  know  of  one  act 
that  played  15  proms  in  one  week; 
another,  three  in  one  night.  This 
idea  is  very  popular  with  the  par¬ 
ents  because  it  keeps  the  teenagers 
at  the  proms  instead  of  them  wan¬ 
dering  around. 


r 


Music? 


In  club  dates  you’ve  got  to  have 
a  surefire  act  as  you  only  get  one 
crack  at  them  the  same  as  on  tele¬ 
vision.  Therefore,  an  act  has  to  be 
good  the  first  time  under  any  con¬ 
ditions.  Every  show  is  a  showcase 
as  committeemen  go  around  to 
different  conventions  and  even  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  scouting  acts.  How¬ 
ever,  many  of  the  committee’s 
booking  smaller  shows  have  no  idea 
of  how  to  present  a  show.  At  one 
affair  we  walked  into  a  room  dimly 
lit  by  candlelight.  There  were  no 
lights  for  the  show,  nor  a  micro¬ 
phone.  It’s  a  good  thing  some  book¬ 
ers  and  many  acts  carry  their  own 
lights  and  microphones;  many  com¬ 
mitteemen  simply  don’t  realize 
that  these  are  two  very  important 
items  for  any  show. 

Another  important  item  Is  the 
music.  A  lot  of  acts  lose  out  on 
many  jobs  because  their  music  is 
too  difficult.  On  a  lot  of  banquets 
you  do  not  get  a  music  rehearsal, 
just  a  talk-over,  especially  on  small 
affairs  where  the  budget  is  low 
and  they  can’t  afford  a  rehearsal. 
If  a  booker  knows  your  music  is 
difficult  and  requires  a  rehearsal 
even  though  the  act  is  good,  he 
won’t  use  you.  Although  the  bigger 
affairs  have  15  to  20-piece  orches¬ 
tras,  once  in  a  while  you  run  into 
a  situation  like  this: 

On  one  job  I  had  to  go  to  Three 
Lakes,  Wise.  No  planes  or  trains 
could  get  into  this  resort  so  I  had 
to  drive  the  450  miles  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  On  arrival  I  discovered  my 
music  would  consist  of  a  piano 
player  who  was  blind.  For  an  hour 
I  revised  my  music  and  rehearsed 
with  him  so  he  could  fake  through 
the  show.  We  went  on  and  no  one 
knew  the  difference.  Years  ago 
under  these  conditions  I  would 
have  packed  up  and  left;  but  if  I 
.  would  have  done  it  that  day,  I’d 
have  driven  900  miles  without  pay. 


Occupational  Hazards 


Another  time  after  a  long  trip  I 
got  to  an  engagement  only  to  find 
the  orchestra  was  a  hillbilly  band 
and  couldn’t  read  music.  They 
didn’t  even  know  the  old  tunes,  just 
hillbilly  songs.  So  I  sang  my  own 
introductions  and  did  my  act  with¬ 
out  music.  On  the  same  show  there 
was  "a  tap  dancer.  She  needed  music 
so  I  sang  her  arrangements.  The 
manager  of  the  place  hired  the 
band  not  knowing  they  couldn’t 
read  music  and  after  the  show  he 

-thanked  us. for  cooperating  under 
those  conditions. 

-  All  my  life  I  was  brought  up*  in 
the  finest  trad" t ‘on  of  show  busi- 


JQ  LOMBARDI 

Musical  Director 

Congratulations  to  VARIETY  on  its 
53rd  Anniversary 
Enjoying  Fourth  Year  at  the 
LATIN  QUARTER,  New  York 


ness  where  you  walked  into  a  thea¬ 
tre  with  the  proper  lights  and 
scenery,  stagehands  at  your  com¬ 
mand,  and/ a  conductor  who  knew 
how  to  play  a  show.  You  had  a  nice 
dressingroom  and  you  knew  what 
time  the  show  went  on.  This  was 
show  business! 

In  the  old  days  when  an  artist 
performed  he  was  used  to  working 
in  an  atmosphere  that  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  to.  It  gave  him  a  certain 
confidence.  Now  when  he  goes  to 
work  he  never  knows  what  he  is 
going  to  run  into.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  they  flew  us  to  Portland,  Ore. 
The  committee  picked  us  up  at  the 
field  with  a  stationwagon  and  drove 
us  about  90  miles  to  a  small  town. 
The  orchestra  was  the  local  fire¬ 
men's  band.  We  rehearsed  the  best 
we  could.  To  our  amusement,  be¬ 
tween  each  act  they  paraded  prize 
bulls  and  cows  around  the  arena. 
They  had  no  respect  for  their  fel¬ 
low  performers.  They  mooed  on 
my  best  punchlines. 

Although  this  type  of  thing 
rarely  happens,  the  club  date  per¬ 
former  learns  to  take  it  all  in 
stride.  There  is  no  temperament  in 
this  field. 


Top  Names  In  Las  Vegas  Lounges  Chum 
Beaueonp  Casino  Traffic  Between  Shows 


Gooding  Wins  Indiana 

Indianapolis. 

The  Cetlin  &  Wilson  carnival, 
which  lias  operated  the  midway  at 
the  Indiana  State  Fair  every  year 
but  one  since  1946,  lost  out  to  the 
Gooding  Amusement  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  on  its  bid  to  return  for  the 
1959  fair. 

Gooding  offered  a  straight  459c 
of  its  gross  income,  while  Getlin  & 
Wilson  offered  409o  of  the  first 
$50,000  and  459c  above  that. 


Map  Major  Hotel  In 
Hub’s  Prudential  Centre 

Boston. 

A  25-story,  1,000-room  hotel,  big¬ 
gest  in  Boston,  will  become  part  of 
the  $100,000,000  Prudential  Centre 
in  the  Back  Bay.  Carrol  3VI. 
Shanks,  prexy  of  the  insurance  co., 
disclosed  that  the  award  of  the  op¬ 
erating  contract  was  given  to  the 
Hotel  Corp.  of  America. 

Plans  for  the  31?4  acre  Pruden¬ 
tial  Centre  also  feature  a  52-story 
office  building,  six  25-story  apart¬ 
ment  houses,,  several  low  commer¬ 
cial  structures,  a  municipal  audi¬ 
torium  to  be  built  by  the  city  foi 
$12,000,000  and  a  4,000-car  garage 


GREETINGS! 

JOAN  BISHOP  i 

PIANIST— MEZZO  SOPRANO  j 

Currently  20th  consecutive  month  ! 
No.  1.  5th  Ave.  Hotel 

New  York  City  ! 


Vt.’s  Imported  Nitery 

Burlington,  Vt. 

An  ’‘imported”  night  club 
will  be  brought  into  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Auditorium  here  on  New 
Year’s  Eve  by  the  Burlington 
Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Assn. 
It  Will  be  an  international 
affair  and  is  expected  to  bring 
some  800  celebrants  from 
Montreal,  where  a  city  ordi¬ 
nance  closes  cafes  at  9  o’clock 
on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

Jack  E.  Suz,  owner  of  the 
Belleview  Cafe  Casino  in 
Montreal,  will  arrange-  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  Canadians  in 
special  busses.  There  will  be 
two  bands  and  a.floorshow,  in¬ 
cluding  a  line.  Tickets  will  be 
sold  for  $15  a  couple,  includ¬ 
ing  entertainment  and  food, 
but  not  liquor.  It  is  understood 
that  the  spirits  will  be  on  a 
“bring  your  own”  basis,  since 
drinks  cannot  be  sold  at  the 
auditorium  under  the  law. 


Inflation  Stymies  Arg. 
Concert  Booking  Setup 

Buenos  Aires. 

Severe  inflation  is  preventing  Ar¬ 
gentine  impresarios  and  concert 
managers  from  making  elaborate 
plans  for  the  1959  legit  season. 
The  exchange  rate  fluctuates  be¬ 
tween  70  and  80  Argentine  pesos  to 
the  dollar,  and  some  pundits  even 
predict  it’s  going  to  100  by  early 
1959,  so  no  one  dares  book  attrac¬ 
tions  in  dollar  fees  or  which  de¬ 
mand  dollar  guarantees. 

Some  projects  are  being  mulled 
over,  ma  nly  on  a  percentage  basis, 
which  foreign  attractions  don’t 
much  like;  hence,  actual  deals  are 
unlikely  to  jell.  Francisco  Lococo ’s 
in  Europe  and  said  to  be  discussing 
a  second  Folies  Bergere  deal  for 
the  Opera  theatre,  provided  a  per¬ 
centage  basis  is  acceptable.  Higher 
film  admissions  limit  the  urgency 
of  importing  costly  attractions  for 
this  circuit. 

Bernardo  Iriberri,  who  works 
closely  with  the  Lococo  Circuit,  has 
planned  a  European  talent  scouting 
trip,  but  cancelled  at  the  last 
minute  because  of  the  fluctuating 
exchange. 


NICK  LUCAS 


The  Singing  Troubador 

JEFFERSON  HOTEL — St  Louis-^-2  weeks  starting  Jan.  IS 
With  His  Troubadors 

SAL  TABERIN— Lake  Tahoe  starting  July  9 
HOLIDAY  HOTEL— Reno  4  weeks  starting  Feb.  12 — 

6  weeks  starting  June  4 — 4  weeks  starting  Oct.  15 


By  FORREST  DUKE 

Las  Vegas. 

When  the  sprawling  Stardust 
Hotel  opened  on  the  Las  Vegas 
Strip  on  July  2,  1958,  it  presented 
the  Lido  4  de  Paris  revue  in  the 
main  showroom.  The  operators 
figured  they  had  a  good  thing — a 
spectacular  musical  complete  with 
nudes — but  they  didn’t  know  how 
good  it  would  be  for  them.  'The 
same  show  is  still  running,  and 
will  continue  through  May  31). 
They  wanted  an  added  attraction, 
a  double , -feature  which  would  not 
only  lure  in  the  patrons  but  keep 
hem  in  the  lounge  after  the  main 
show*  was  over.  So  they  hired  a 
name  star  who  had  heretofore 
played  only  the  big  rooms — Biily 
Daniels — to  headline  the  late  shift 
(midnighjt, to  6  a.m. )  in  the  lounge. 

Many  i  were  surprised  that 
Daniels  would  sing  in  the  noisy, 
informal  atmosphere  of  a  lounge, 
and  hinted  that  he  was  being  de¬ 
moted.  However,  Daniels  sums  up 
the  thinking  of  many  hotel  oper¬ 
ators  here: 

“I  don’t  consider  lounge  work  a 
demotion,  in  fact  it’s  a  promotion. 
The  new  trend  in  Las  Vegas  is 
toward  big  lounge  attractions,  and 
I’m  proud  to  be  on  the  bandwagon. 
And  for  the  money  they’re  paying 
me,  I’d  sing  in  the  men’s  room” 

Actually,  Daniels  was  signed  by 
the  operators  of  Wilbur  Clark’s 
Desert  Inn,  who  also  run  the  Star¬ 
dust,  to  a  long  term  pact  which 
calls  for  at  least  four  weeks  a 
year  in  the  main  room  at  the  DI. 
The  rest  of  the  time  will  be  spent 
as  the  Stardust  lounge  star.  He’a 
being  paid  only  slightly  less  than 
his  regular  weekly  salary,  but  ob¬ 
viously  goes  along  with  what  a 
$15.000-a-week  star  told  Variety: 

“I’d  work  for  half  that  amount 
if  I  could  get  a  long-term  contract 
in  a  lounge.” 

How  will  this  trend  toward 
powerhouse  lounge  attractions  af¬ 
fect  the  entertainment  scene  in 
Vegas? 

j  Prima-Smith  and  Mary  Kaye  | 

For  years  the  tw’o  top  lounge  acts 
in  Vegas  have  been  Louis  Prima 
&  Keely  Smith,  and  the  Mary 
Kaye  Trio,  both  Sahara  Cr.sbar 
Theatre  (lounge)  regulars.  (The 
Mary  Kaye  Trio  has  since  signed 
a  contract  with  El  Ranch  Vegas 
to  appear  in  the  main  room  for 
22  weeks  in  ’59-’60,  with  100 <b 
billing.  Their  first  co-star  is  Joe 
E.  Lewis.)  Since  these  ae's  per- 
tContinued  on  page  251  > 


Cleffers  Wcrkrng  ‘Wrong’ 
Side  of  Street,  Snogging 
The  Music:  Duke  Ellington 

Chicago. 

Duke  Ellington,  making  his  tra¬ 
ditional  (fourth  anni)  holday  stand 
at  Frank  Holzfeind’s  Blue  Note, 
thinks  the  fine  lines  in  music  are 
getting  quite  blurry,  and  for  this 
reason  lie’s  reluctant  to  do  much 
characterizing. 

The  vet  composer-maestro  opines 
one  can  barely  identify  jazz  nowa¬ 
days.  He  finds  American  cleff- 
dwellers  more  and  more  invading 
alien  idioms,  i.e.,  jazz  artists  writ¬ 
ing  longhair  and  vice  versa,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  kind  of  cro-s-pol’enation 
“so  that  the  lines  of  separation  are 
becoming  more  blurred.” 

His  remarks  at  a  press  meeting 
here  last  week  indicate  Ellington’s 
not  the  least  concerned  with  such 
influences,  or  with  music  categories 
— just  music.  “We  (the  band)  just 
keep  playing  our  own  stuff.” 

As  a  composer,  he  may  shortly 
give  Ellington  the  musician  a  new 
work  for  the  concert  halls,  festivals 
and  waxing,  as  an  outgrowth  of  his 
recent  tour  of  Europe,  and  specif¬ 
ically  a  10-minute  yak  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England  who,  he  says, 
inspired  him  to  a  suite — “some¬ 
thing  to  impress  the  gentle  ear.” 

Asked  if  he’d  like  to  visit  Russia 
and  other  Iron  Curiam  sectors,  El¬ 
lington  guardedly  replied,  “It  de¬ 
pends  upon  who  invites  you  and  in 
what  tone.”  Question  was  prompt¬ 
ed  by  jazz  critic  Ralph  Gleason’s 
recent  column  suggestion  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  and  Secertary  of 
State  Dulles  that  American  jazz 
stars  be  exported  to  Moscow  under 
the  cultural  exchange  program.  El¬ 
lington  was  one  of  the  names 
mentioned. 


Fifty -third  Anniversary 


January  7, 195$ 


Season's  Greetings 


SOPHIE  TUCKER 


Booked  by 


WM.  MORRIS  AGENCY 


Me,  Too 
TED  SHAPIRO 


There’s  no  business 

C. 

like  the  show  business  at 

WILBUR  CLARK'S 

DESERT  INN 

AND 

COUNTRY  CLUB 


Great 

S 

Entertainment! 


LAS  VEGAS,  Nevada 

Celebrity 
Golf  Course! 


Great 

Fun! 
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Fifty-third  J^f^RIETY  Anniversary 


Season’s  Greetings 


1958 


INTERNATIONAL  THEATRE  RESTAURANT.  New  York. .  ^uary 

and  February 

HOTEL  EL  SAN  JUAN,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico . February 

HAVANA  RIVIERA  HOTEL,  Havana,  Cuba . March 

WAR  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FI  a..  March 

THE  PATIO,  Palm  Beach,  Fla .  . March 

ROOSEVELT  HOTEL,  New  Orleans,  La . April 

TRIG  BALLROOM,  Wichita,  Kansas/ . May 

ADOLPHUS  HOTEL.  Dallas,  Texas . May 

CAFE  DE  PAREE,  Washington,  D.  C . June 

PALMER  HOUSE,  Chicago,  Illinois . July 

BEVERLY  HILLS  COUNTRY  CLUB,  Newport,  Ky . August 

OHIO  STATE  FAIR,  Columbus,  Ohio . August 

MESKER  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM,  Evansville,  Ind  ...August 

FALL  MUSIC  FESTIVAL,  Milan,  Illinois . . . September 

HORIZON  ROOM,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . October 

Return  engagements 

INTERNATIONAL  THEATRE  RESTAURANT,  New  York. .  November 
BEVERLY  HILLS  COUNTRY  CLUB,  Newport,  Ky . December 


1959 


Opening  December  31  thru  January  13 

CHASE  HOTEL,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
January  16  thru  January  20 

MUEHLEBACH  HOTEL,  Kansas  City.  Missouri 
HORIZON  ROOM,  Pittsburgh,  Penna 
BEVERLY  HILLS  COUNTRY  CLUB,  Newport.  Ky. 


Under  the  direction  of 


Personal  Management 

ADAH  LEWIS 


Fifty-third  P'SiiiETY  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959' 


■rom  PARIS  to  NEW  YORK  from  ISTANBUL  to  STOCKHOLM! 


ED  SULLIVAN 

"ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
FANTASTIC  ACTS 
YOU  WILL  EVER  SEE!" 


P^RIETY 
'OUTSTANDING  AS 
THE  EIFFEL  TOWER." 


MARVYN  ROY 

" Illusions  Electrique" 


- : -  Recently  - - 

LIDO  DE  PARIS  LIDO  DE  PARIS  LATIN  QUARTER 
Paris  Las  Vegas  .  New  York 


America 

Europe 

GENERAL  ARTISTS  CORP. 

ROGER  BERNHEIM 

Eddie  Elkort 

33  Champs  Elysees 

25# 


Fifty-third  "Anniversary 


January  7,  195# 


Happy  to  help  you  celebrate  PfiRltiTY 's  53d  Anniversary ! 

“  ]  The  POET  of  the  PIANO 

CARMEN 

CAVALLARO 

Currently:  HAROLD’S  CLUB,  Reno 


Feb.  2 — WALDORF-ASTORIA, 

New  York  City 

Feb.  5-14— PLANTATION  CLUB, 
Greensboro 

Feb.  16-March  1— HOLIDAY  HOUSE, 
Pittsburgh  . 

March  9-15—  BRASS  RAIL, 

Milwaukee 

JULY  4th  ■ 


March  18-April  12— LONDON  HOUSE, 
Chicago 

April  15-25— CELEBRITY  CLUB, 
Philadelphia 

May  5-18— HOTEL  MONTELEONE, 

New  Orleans 

May  28-Juno  10— HOTEL  SHAMROCK, 
Houston 

June  12-25— LA  NUEVA  CUCURACHA, 
Juarez,  Mexico 

June  26-July  3— THE  EMBERS, 

St.  Louis 
-  INDEPENDENT 


Latest  Album 

“COCKTAILS  WITH  CAVALLARO” 

(Monaural  &  Stereophonic) 

Latest  Single  Release 

“WILLINGLY”  b/w  “A  CUTE  LITTLE  FIGURE” 

Now  in  Release 

“THE  EDDIE  DUCHIN  SOUNDTRACK” 

(In  Full  Stereophonic  Sound) 


Personal  Manager 

Representation  J.  A.  ROBINSON 


333  W.  6th  St..  San  Pedro.  Calif. 


DECCA 

RECORDS 


We  Send  Our 
Friends  Heartiest 
Season's  Greetings 
From  " Around  The 
World  In  2  Years" 


ISRAEL 

SPAIN 

ITALY 

GREECE 

EGYPT 

LIBYA 

IRAN 

INDIA 

CEYLON 


FRANCE 
SWEDEN 
BELGIUM 
MONTE  CARLO 
CASABLANCA 
EAST  PAKISTAN 
WEST  PAKISTAN 
AFGHANISTAN 
TUNISIA 


And  We'll  Be  Seeing 
You  in  1959 

BURMA  PHILIPPINES 

THAILAND  HONGKONG 
LAOS  TAIWAN 

CAMBODIA  KOREA 
VIETNAM  JAPAN 
MALAYA 

BOOKED 

SOLID  TO  APRIL  1959 

Thanks  to  FOLKPARKERNAS, 
SWEDEN,  GODUC,  ISRAEL; 
TAVEL  &  MAROUANI,  PARIS; 
ANTA 

who  made  this  tour  so 
Successful  and  Enjoyable 

Dir.:  BIRNEY  GOLDEN 

CIRCLE  ARTISTS  CORP. 

4S  W*st  4**  StTe** 
few  York  PL  7-7100 


THE 

GOLDEN 


GREETINGS 

to  our  friends  thruout  the  world 


January  7,  1959 


Fifty-third  P^XRIETY  Anniversary 


Direction  ASSOCIATED  BOOKING  CORP. 


JOHN  LEVY  ENTERPRISES 

1650  Oroadway,  New  York  Circle  5-2488 
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Fifty-third  Anniversary 


January  7,  195$ 


state  fair  of  texas 

America’s  largest  annual  exposition 
OCTOBER  10-25,  1959 


state  fair  musicals 

America’s  fore  most  summer  theatre 
JUNE  8— AUGUST  30,  1959 


state  fair  music  hall 

America’s  finest  large  theatre 
ALL  YEAR  LONG— 1959 


executive  vice  president, 
general  manager 


CHARLES  X.  MEDQEX,  J*. 
vice  president , 
managing  director , 
State  Fair  Musicals 
&  Music  Hall 


OF  TEXAS 


dallas 


DEEK  WATSON'S 

INK  SPOTS 

10th  MONTH 

DUDES  HOTEL,  Las  Vegas,  Hev. 

Management:  KNS  Associates,  Inc, 

PAUL  KALET 

ITS  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City  ■ 
Circle  7-1700  PL <aa  7-0530 


NITERIES  FAVORITE  OPERATIC  GROUP 

THE  METROPOLITAN  QUARTET 

FORMERLY  —  WE  METROPOLITAN  SEXTET 

Our  Sincerest  Thank?  for  a  Wonderful  Year — Latin  Quarter,  Miami  Beaphr,'! 
Mapes -Hotel,  Reno;  El  Rancho  Vegas,  tas  Vegas;  Latla  Quarter,  Hfn  ; 
York;  Cal  Neva  Lctfge,'  Lak#  Tahoej.  50$  Club,  Atlantic  City.  f  t 

METROPOLITAN  ARHSTSr  lNC, 

1427  MUMSEY  lUILDlNG,  JALTO*  %  MD,  ^ ' 
NEWYOtX  PHONE,  TO-f4I«  2-2070 


January  1,  1959 


Fifty-third  t/jX^TFYV^  Anniversary 
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The  FABULOUS  and  AMAZING  ... 


The  "Original”  Internationally 
/  famous  attraction  which  continues  to  prove  its  % 
^tremendous  drawing  power  in  NEW  and  countless  REPEAT? 

•  dates.  NOW  in  its  6th  successful  year.  The  only  / 

attraction  to  play  5  times  in  5  years  at  ~^7. 

a  #  «  Radio  City  Music  Hall.  .** 


»  »  #  4  4  •  •  *  ?  P 


M  NOW-  THE  NEW  SENSATION 


Available  fan  *  ‘ 


FAIRS  .  IRENAS 

STADIUMS  ••  HOME  SHOWS  ^0 
CONVENTIONS  .  HOTELS  '5=? 
EXPOSITIONS  .  THEATRES 
FLOWED  SHOWS 


THE  NEW- DIFFERENT- 
SMALLER  “SHOW  STOPPING 
SPECTACLE”  DESIGNED  FOR 
NITE  CLUBS,  DEPARTMENT 
STORES,  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
TRADE  SHOWS 


A  UNIT  TO  FIT  VOUB  EVERY  WED 


WATERS 


Su.tfc  91  5,  250  West  57th  St 

New  Y  orli  C'^y  Telephone  Circle  7-1343 


SAM  SHATO^ 
Gmero'  Monogef 


Fifty-third  J^&KIETY  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  OF  THE 


THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  OF  THE 


|  D  1  PLOMAT  j!|r  GREAT  SHOWS  | 


IN  THE  EXCITING  SPLENDOR  OF 


GRETCHEN 

WYLER 


JEAN 

CARROLL 


DICK 

ROMAN 


:  DICK  • 

TONY  : 

PAUL 

:  GEORGIA  : 

:  shawn  : 

BENNETT  | 

GRAY 

:  gibbs  : 

TERESA 

BREWER 


lounging'  Between  Vejgas  Plays 


;  Continued  from  page  245  ; 


formed  on  the  late  shift,  it  was 
customary  for  rounders  to  drop  in 
some  time  after  a  second  show 
along  the  Strip,  which  ends  around 
1:30  a.m. 

The  Sahara  iare-hour  business 
whetted  the  appetites  of  other  op¬ 
erators,  and  during  the  past  couple 
of  years,  more  and  more  important 
names  have  been  showing  up  as 
lounge  stars. 

Jack  Entratter,  Sammy  Lewis 


PROFESSIONAL 
COMEDY  MATERIAL 
for  all  Theatricals 
“Wi  Service  the  Stars"  " 

Big  Temporary  Special  oa  All 
35  Gas  Flies  for  $15,  Plus  $1.00  Postage 
Foreign;  $1.50  ea„  35  for  $40 
e  3  Parody  Books,  Per  Bfc.  ...  $10  e 
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t  and  Eddie  Fox  have  long  recog- 
j  nized  the  value  of  lounge  enter- 
|  tainment,  and  are  considered  pio- 
|  neers  along  those  lines.  Fox,  en- 
)  tertainment  director  at  the  Silver 
|  Slipper,  is  credited  with  being  the 
i  first  producer  to  put  entertain- 
j  ment  in  a  lounge — he  did  it  when 
;  he  was  at  the  old  Last  Frontier 
;  Hotel,  and  booked  the  Mary  Kaye 
Trio  into  the  Gay  90s  lounge, 
where  they  did  great  business.  Of 
the  current  situation,  Fox  says: 

“Booking  name  attractions  in 
lounges  was  just  as  inevitable  as 
;  blockbusters  are  in  the  main  show 
;  rooms.  Names  draw  people— 24- 
hour-a-day  gaming  compels  the 
I  booking  of  attractions  that  will 
j  bring  in  added  patrons  after  and 
between  the  shows  in  the  main 
j  rooms.  Easier  entry  into  cocktail 
j  lounges  where  a  no-minimum,  no- 
cover  charge  prevails  eases  the 


;  problem  of  keeping  the  public  from 


'retiring  too  ear?y.  And  you  must 


remember,  if  a  notel  has  a  “double 


IN  ALL  THE  WORLD  THERE'S  ONLY  ONE 


LINDY’S  RESTAURANT 


An  American  Institution 


feature,”  it’s  good  insurance.  It’s 
possible  that  a  big  name  in  the 
big  room  might  not  draw  the  cus¬ 
tomers,  while  the  star  in  the  lounge 
will.” 

Sammy  Lewis,  producer  at  the 
Riviera,  was  the  first  to  put  a 
comedian  in  a  lounge.  He  started 
with  Lenny  Kent,  who  had  always 
played  the  big  rooms  here,  then 
followed  up  with  Shecky  Greene. 
Both  have  been  very  successful, 
although  most  comics  hate  to  work 
where  they  don’t  have  a  captive 
audience.  Lewis  says: 

I  Augments  Main  Rooms  1 

“Some  comics  need  20  to  25 
minutes  to  warm  up  an  audience — 
something  they  can’t  do  in  a  big 
room— but  in  a  lounge  they  can 
stay  on  for  45  minutes  to  an  hour 
on  a  flexible  schedule,  so  it’s 
really  better  for  them.  And  if 
they  can  beat  the  challenge  of 
those  shifting  lounge  audiences, 
then  they  develop  into  better 
comedians.  Big  acts  in  the  lounges 
makes  Las  Vegas  big  time  all  the 
way  through.  It  brings  in  more 
money,  and  there’s  more  work  for 
entertainers.  With  this  latest 
trend,  many  big  stars  who  felt 
they  shouldn’t  play  a  lounge  now 
feel  right  at  home  when  they  see 
the  other  big  names  on  the  mar¬ 
quees.  I  would  be  surprised  if  big 
shows  were  cut  down  considerably 
if  this  lounge  policy  is  successful.” 

Will  lounge  entertainment  even¬ 
tually  eliminate  the  shows  in  main 
rooms?  “I  don’t  think  so,”  says 
Jack  Entratter  of  the  Sands.  “Top 
lounge  acts  will  augment  the  main 
room  attractions.  More  and  more 
people  are  coming  to  yegas  every 
year,  and  they  want  to  be  enter¬ 
tained.  They  like  to  see  big 
names,  and  many  of  them  are 
here  briefly  during  hours  when 
they  can't  see  a  show  in  the  main 


room.”  Incidentally,  as  far  back 
as  1953,  Entratter  saw  the  value  j 
of  lounges  as  a  way  to  keep  pa¬ 
trons-  from  leaving  the  hotel  after 
the  show,  so  he  booked  Louis 
Jordan  and  the  Tympanny  Five 
into  the  Sands  lounge. 

A1  Parvin,  Flamingo  prexy, 
started  the  policy  of  booking  big 
name  bands  into  lounges  when  he 
booked  Harry  James  and  his  17- 
piece  orch  recently.  James  did 
terrific  business,  so  Parvin  has  now 
inked  Count  Basie  and  the  Glenn 
Miller  orch  (Ray  McKinley  con¬ 
ducting).  Parvin  says: 

“I  don’t  think  the  shows  as  we 
now  know  them,  in  the  big  rooms 
will  change  very  much.  Jack 
Benny  or  Dinah  Shore  couldn’t 
work  a  lounge,  because  they  would 
have  to  do  five  or  six  shows  a 
night.  Besides,  how  can  you  de¬ 
sign  a  lounge  to  hold  500-600 
people?” 

At  the  Tropicana,  Perez  Prado 
and  orch  did  so  well  in  the  lounge 
that  they  have  been  signed  for 
three  more  years.  Jerry  Lester 
and  Jerry  Colonna  were  other 
good  lounge  attractions  at  the 
Trop,  and  will  be  brought  back. 

Many  of  the  hotels  use  outstand¬ 
ing  personalities  as  hosts  and 
greeters  in  the  lounge.  Jackie 
Fields,  former  welterweight  box-; 
ing  champ,  is  the  host  at  the1 
Riviera.  Another  popular  ex- ; 
fighter.  Gene  Delmont,  greets 
patrons  of  the  Flamingo  lounge. 
Tommy  McDonnell,  former  owner 
of  the  Singapore  restaurant  in 
Chicago,  does  the  hosting  and 
greeting  at  the  Stardust.  Henry 


Dunn,  formerly  of  Cross  &  Dunn, 
is  the  Dunes’  lounge  front-man. 
Garwood  Van,  who  used  to  have 
the  house  orch  at  the  New  Fron¬ 
tier,  greets  at  the  Tropicana,  along 
with  Billy  Snyder,  popular  actor 
and  sone  &  dance  man. 

Arturo  Petterino,  maitre  d’  at 
El  Rancho  Vegas,  is  one  of  Joe  E. 
Lewis*  closest  friends.  Asked  what 
he  though  about  Joe  E.  working 
in  a  lounge,  he  said:  “He  would 
love  it — because  he  would  be  close 
to  the  bartender.” 
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:  Fackrs  II,  San  Francisco 

i  San  Francisco,  Dec.  26. 

The  Axidentals  (4).  Lenny 
Bruce,  Eric  Miller,  Norman  Bates 
Trio.  $1.50  admission. 

! !  If,  as  rumored,  George  Andros 
picks  his  attractions  from  the  past 
performance  charts  of  the  Racing 
;  Form,  he  has  a  winner  in  this  cur¬ 
rent  bill  which  couples  the  Axiden- 
tols,  local  vocal  group  with  comic 
Lenny  Bruce  in  solid  show'  with  a 
broad  appeal. 

The  Axidentals,  in  their  first 
local  date  in  some  months,  display 
greater  show  savvy,  stronger  sell 
and  more  polish  than  previously; 
Anne  Hagoupian,  gal  singer  in  the 
group,  displays  a  solid  set  of  pipes 
and  handles  most  of  the  femcee 
chores  in  a  strong,  almost  mascu¬ 
line  manner.  Belting  out  a  varied 
program  of  standards  and  jazz- 
oriental  ballads,  the  Axes  reach  the 
audience  quickly,  don’t  stay  on  too 
long  and  leave  with  a  good  impres¬ 
sion.  They  might  benefit,  however, 
by  trimming  some  of  the  choreog- 
;  raphy.  As  the  act  now  stands  they 
dramatize  almost  every  bar  with 
.  some  physical  movement, 
j  Bruce,  now  riding  high  on  a  local 
following  that  makes  him  one  of 
:  the  strongest  comic  draws  here¬ 
abouts,  has  broadened  the  appeal  of 
;  his  act  considerably  via  several 
;  new  routines,  edited  some  of  his 
.  stronger  material,  and  emerges  as 
one  of  the  truly  original  comic  per¬ 
sonalities  on  the  current  scene.  A 
new  routine  in  which  he  shows 
slides  of  his  recent  L.A.  revue  is 
a  brilliant  takeoff  on  the  old  Ameri¬ 
can  folk  custom  of  picture  taking 
and  slide  showing,  done  with  hu¬ 
mility  and  replete  with  jibes  at 
;  himself.  His  routine  on  the  come- 
;  dian  at  the  London  Palladium  is 
:  devastating  and  he  retains  the 
basic  surefire  bits  now  familiar  to 
his  following.  Bruce  is  a  natural. 

;  Singer  Eric  Miller,  accompany-  I 
ing  himself  on  guitar,  was  nervous 


The  DEEP  RIVER  BOYS 

Starring  HARRY  DOUGLASS 

_ International  Tear 
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LAKE  CLUB 

Springfield,  III.  Wm 

Direction:  WILLIAM  MORRIS  AGENCY  7 
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opening  night  but  came  across  well 
with  ballads.  The  Norman  Bates 
Trio  cuts  the  show  neatly  and  plays 
for  intermission  dancing.  Rafe. 

|  Statlcr-IIilton,  Dallas 

Dallas.  Dec.  26. 

Betty  Kean  &  Lew  Parker,  John¬ 
ny  Long  Orch  (11);  $2-$2.50  cover. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  comedy  team  scores 
in  initial  appearance  here  as  a  duo. 
Both  have  displayed  their  talents 
locally,  Betty  in  the  Betty  &  Jane 
Kean  act.  and  Lew  Parker  has  been 
in  State  Fair  Musicals’  productions. 
As  a  pairing  they  ring  the  bell. 
Miss  Kean’s  cigar  smoking  startles 
the  tablers,  but  it’s  her  travesty  on 
Italian  film  actresses  (bolstered  by 
black  wig  and  exaggerated  falsies) 
fractures  the  fans. 

They  keep  the  pace  with  a  “My 
Fair  Lady”  skit  and  hold  ’em  with 
a  night  club  drunk  sketch,  a  take¬ 
off  of  tv’s  “Person  to  Person”  and 
a  fairly  humorous  imitation  of. 
Sophie  Tucker  and  Maurice  Che¬ 
valier.  Lively,  boisterous  act  winds 
with  “The  Bickersons”  stint,  clos¬ 
ing  a  slick  35  minutes  with  Miss 
Kean  in  a  wild  terp  bit. 

Johnny  Long  orch,  debuting 
here,  pulls  hefty  mitting  for  tunes 
the  band  has  waxed.  Long’s  left- 
handed  fiddling  enhances  his 
group’s  top  tune  dispensing  and, 
aside  from  slick  showbacking,  band 
loads  the  floor  at  terp  time. 


Eildys%  R.  C. 

Kansas  City,  Dec.  26. 
Johnny  Haymer,  Eddy-ettes  <5L 
Tomniy  Reed  Orch  (5);  $1,  $1.50 


Comic  Johnny  Haymer  returns 
to  Eddys’  on  very  short  notice, 
filling  in  for  Toni  Arden,  who  can¬ 
celled  because  of  illness  only  three 
days  before  scheduled  opening. 
Haymer  fills  the  bill  with  a  vim, 
and  with  opener  and  closer  from 
Miriam  Sage  Eddy-ettes,  wraps  up 
45  minutes  neatly.  Gals  start  it 
off  with  a  calypso  medley,  and 
wind  it  with  a  fan  waltz,  as  always 
tastefully  garbed  and  schooled. 

Haymer’s  forte  is  dialectics,  half 
a  dozen  or  more  creeping  into  his 
many  sequences.  Irish,  English¬ 
men,  Frenchmen,  Brooklynites, 
rock  ’n’  rollers  and  others  weave 
in  and  out  of  his  story  lines,  gen¬ 
erously  sprinkled  with  gags.  He 
delivers  volumes  of  material,  keeps 
the  pace  fast  and  the  laughing 
steady.  He  is  more  the  comedian 


than  the  comic,  a  sort  of  ambassa-  I 
dor  from  the  United  Nations’  j 
ftinnybone.  With  his  visual  qual-  ! 
ities,  tv  should  find  in  him  much  j 
needed  talent.  ! 

Show  holds  through  Jan.  8,  with 
Sue  Carson  and  Del  Ray  due  in 
Jan.  9  for  two  weeks.  Quin. 

llciel  Monteleono,  O.  ■ 

New  Orleans,  Dec.  26. 

Olsen  &  Johnson’s  “ Hellzapop - 
pin’  Revue,”  with  June  Johnson, 
Marty  May,  Eileen  O’Dare,  Lalo 
DeCarlo,  Remi  &  Kelly,  Waller 
Shyretto,  Sid  Noel,  Nick  Stuart 
Orch  (8);  $2.50  minimum ;  $4  Sat¬ 
urdays. 

This  zany  offering  starring  the 
veterans  Ole  Olsen  and  Chick 
Johnson,  should  see  mobs  at  the 
plush  Swan  Room  in  this  hotel. 
It’s  an  hour  or  more  of  maniacial  ! 
antics,  which  frequently  brought 
the  tableholders  into  the  fun. 

Throughout  the  proceedings 
slinky  and  scantily-clad  dames 
slither  in  and  out  of  the  act,  a 
couple  of  pseudo-patrons  engage 
in  an  argument  at  their  table, 

I  wrestle  onstage,  fire  pistols  and 
create  howls  and  shrieks  when  one 
of  them  is  tossed  violently  across 
in  the  form  of  a  dummy. 

In  between  chaos  and  confusion,  \ 
revue  presents  group  of  talented  i 
performers.  j 

Walter  Shyretto  offers  topdrawer  > 
bicycle  acrobalance.  turn  that’s 
fast  despite  limitations  of  small 
stage.  Eyeful  Lolita  DeCarlo, 
Remi  &  Kelly  sing  and  dance  with 
energetic  bounce.  Eileen  O’Dare 
scores  with  aero  and  contortionist 
dance  routine,  and  June  Johnson, 
comic  Marty  May  and  others  con¬ 
tribute  to  evening’s  hilarity. 

Engagement  is  first  for  Olsen 
&  Johnson  hereabouts  in  more 
than  decade. 

Nick  Stuart  orch  backs  show 
nicely  and  draws  dancers  to  floor. 
Young  baritone  John  Gary  scores 
with  group  of  ballads. 

Show,  which  opened  Christmas 
night,  continues  through  Jan.  11. 

Liuz. 
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1958... 

ST.  REGIS  HOTEUWew  ''ork 
HOTEL  NACIONAL,  Havana,  Cuba 
HOTEL  STATLER,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HOTEL  STATLER,'  Cleveland,  O. 

HOTEL  CAPRI,  Havana,  Cuba 
DRAKE  HOTEL,  Chicago,  III. 

CHASE  HOTEL,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  Montreal,  Que. 

EDDY'S  CAFE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  AMERICANA  HOTEL,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

PALM  BEACH  TOWERS  HOTEL,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

1959... 

HOTEl-  CAPftl,  Havana,  Cuba 
BEVERLY  HUlk  C.C.,  Newport,  Ky. 
FONTAINEBLEAU  HOTEL,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
PALM  BEACH  TOWERS  HOTEL,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
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From  ‘Damaged  Goods’  to  Elsie  Ferguson 

[From  BVay  P.  A.  to  Public  Relations  Counselor] 


By  EDWARD  L.  BERNAYS 

In  late  1913,  aged  23,  a  year  and  by  Marc  Klaw,  came  in  return  and 
half  after  my  graduation  from  said  succinctly,  “Please  come  in 
'for  an  appointment  tomorrow  at 


Cornell  University,  I  was  still  un¬ 
decided  what  career  to  pursue,  but 
it  didn’t  seem 


Edward  I*.  Bemays 


10:30  a.m.” 

I  went  to  the  New  Amsterdam 
to  worry  me  ’  Theatre  on  West  42d  Street,  home 
much.  F  o  r-  ;  of  the  “Ziegfeld  Follies.”  A  Negro 
tunately,  my  •  bodyguard  stood  in  the  theatre 
family  was :  lobby  and  passed  on  every  caller, 
tactful.  They  He  kept  out  cranks,  beautiful 
wondered!  women  job-seekers  and  even  news- 
what  I  would !  papermen.  Only  a  select  few  were 
do  next,  but  admitted. .  My  pink  letter  was  my 
they  were  ticket  of  admission  to  Mr.  Klaw’s 
wise  enough  office. 

to  realize  that  I  Mr.  Klaw  looked  mousy  behind 
I  had  to  find ‘his  desk.  His  greying  hair,  parted 
my  own  way.  ;  in  the  middle,  seemed  to  be  pasted 
The  theatre  |  slickly  on  his  skull.  His  appear- 
had  fascinated  me  during,  my  col-  I  ance  did  not  accord  with  what  I 
lege  years.  Ithaca’s  Grand  Opera  had  expected  a  powerful  theatre 
House  was  a  one-night  stand  for  :  magnate  to  look  like.  His  smile 
the  best  Broadway  productions.  I  was  pleasant’,  his  manner  courte- 
attended  perfomiances  of  Otis  i  ous.  He  talked  to  me  a  few  min- 
Skinner,  whom  - 1  ‘later  worked  lutes,,  then  came  to  the  point  and 
with,  and  many  other  stars.  How  j  asked  what  I  wanted  to  earn, 
did  the  actors  and  actresses  get '  f  was  startled  by  his  question;  I 
their  glamoF  and  glittering  repu- ;  had  never  sold  my  services.  I 
tations?  What  made  them  tick?- ‘Knew  he  wanted  an  immediate  an- 
What  went  into  their  fame?  What  j  swer,  and  since  the  most  I  had 
made  one  play  a  success  and  an- :  ever  earned  was  $75  a  week, .  I 
other  a  failure?  These  were  ques-  said,  “Seventyfive  dollars.”  .“I’ll 
tions'  that  interested  me.  iput  you  on  the  payroll  starting  to- 

t  wac  intrimiPd  bv  the  sneed  morrow,”  he  said.  “You’ll  do  the 
with,  which  the  theatre  made  an  j pyblj^y ,;or Woman’ 

|  Iy  & 

protest  and^form^ad  Igfel  ef-  ;  opened,  but  was  not  a  critical 

feet  on  the  public  opinion  of  Scan-  ;  success» _ _ 

dinavia.  I  remembered  that  Schil-  !  Flacking  for  Elsie  Ferguson  \ 
ler’s  “William  Tell”  made 


Years  later,  I  learned  why  I  had 
I  was  engaged  be¬ 


erful  plea  for  freedom  in  Ger-  :hepn  hired 

“wh  cause  Elsie  Ferguson  was  a  very 

lege  producttoiw  of  both  t  s  ;SDecjaj  person,  a  favorite  of  Marc 
plays  m  my  undergradua  e  d  3  ■  Klaw.  As  a  mark  of  his  esteem 
Some  backstage  contacts.  I  made  for  ^er  and  t0.  satisfy  her  ambi- 
during  my  college  days  heightened  tion,  I  was  engaged  to  do  special 
this  interest  in  the  stage.  An  publicity  for  her  beyond*  and' above 
Ithaca  stagehand,  a  wizened  rough-  ;  functions  of  the  general  press 
neck,  became  a  friend.  He  told  representative.  Klaw.  &  Erlanger 
me  with  pride  he  was  a  member  ;  had  a  general  press  -  represenfa- 
of  the  White  Rats,  a  benevolent  as-  tive;  Clarence  Hyde,  who  handled 


tions.  These  were  basic  publiciz¬ 
ing  activities. 

The  only  permanent  occupant  of 
my  loft  was  Jerome  Eddy,  a  squat 
little  man  about  85  years  old,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  first  theatrical 
pressagent  in  the  United  States. 
With  great  difficulty  he  mounted 
his  high  stool,  and  smoking  one 
noisome  stogie  after  another, 
wrote  steadi’y  for  hours  on 
manila  copy  paper.  I  never  knew 
what  he  wrote.  I  believe  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  small  pension. 

He  .  liked  me  and  I  liked,  him. 
Every  once  in  awhile,  he  worked 
his  way  down  his  high  chair,  came 
to  my  desk  and  charted  for  me 
the  saga  of  show  business.  I  was 
entranced  to  hear  about  showman¬ 
ship  in  the  1860s  and  ’70s,  the 
!  hardships  of  the  roads  and  one- 
|  night  stands.  Now,  he  said,  we 
:  were  witnessing  the  complete 
■  decadence  and  decay  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  theatre.  I  looked  at  his  an¬ 
cient  teary  eyes,  and  thought  that 
;  old  age  was  unduly  pessimistic. 

I  had  no  one  to  whom  to  report 
on  what  I  was  doing  or  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  do.  I  had  no  set  hours;  I 
could  come  when  I  wanted,  leave 
when  I  wanted.  I. had  no  stenogra¬ 
pher  or  typist. 

It  was  only  in  after  years  that  I 
realized  why  Marc  Klawr  had  felt 
supervision  was  unnecessary.  Ob¬ 
viously,  he  could  judge  my  effec¬ 
tiveness  by  what  appeared  in  the 
newspapers— news  notes,  photo¬ 
graphs,  feature  stories  that  could 
be  identified  as  my  work.  Any 
producer,  who  knew  the  score 
could  pretty  much  tell  what  his 
p.a.  had  planted:  The  yardstick 
wasn’t  only  a  quantitative  one. 
Competition  on  Broadway  also  en¬ 
tered  into  the  evaluation— how 
many  other  plays  there  were, 
which  new  ones  merited  publicity, 
and  so  on. 

in 


London— Where  Shows  Run  loo  Long 

[WEST  END  LEGIT  IN  1958] 

—  By  HAROLD  MYERS - 


London. 

The  only  thing  seriously  wrong  with  British  legit  is  that  there  are 
too  many  long-running  hits  which  are  keeping  new  plays  and  new  tal¬ 
ents  out  of  London.  An  ironical  situation  if  ever  there  was  one. 

The  odd  thing  about  London’s  theatre  is  that  when  a  British  audi¬ 
ence  takes  to  a  show  it  does  so  in  a  fabulous  way.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Agatha  Christie  meller,  “The  Mousetrap,”  the  all-time  champ 
which  is  now  in  its  seventh  year  and  still  displaying  house  full  signs 
with  monotonous  regularity.  Then  there  is  “The  Boy  Friend,”  which, 
J  on  Jan.  14  will  be  entering  its  sixth  West  End  year  and  is  still  pack- 
i  ing  them  in.  “Salad  Days”  is  another  example,  which  has  been  in  resi- 
;  dence  at  the  Vaudeville  for  four-and-a-half  years  and  continues  in  the 
I  big  money.  Then  there  is  the  offbeat  hit  like  “At  the  Drop  of  a  Hat,” 
I  the  two-man  revue  which  is  just  completing  its  second,. West  End  year 
■  at  the  Fortune.  The  success  of  this  show  in  town  has  delayed  its  Broad- 
;  way  opening  under  Alexander  H.  Cohen’s  plan  of  launching  the  Nine 
j  O’clock  Theatre  at  the  Bijou. 

j  In  addition  to  these  veterans  of  the  West  End  scene  there  are  a  num- 
i  ber  of  other  productions  which  opened  during  the  year  and  which 
show  every  prospect  of  remaining  in  residence  for  a  long  time  ahead. 
Heading  the  list,  of  course,  is  “My  Fair  Lady”  at  Drury  Lane,  which 
has  been  a  capacity  attraction  since  its  opening  on  April  30  and  will 
remain  so  for  another  two,  three  or  possibly  four  years.  Advance 
bookings  are  already  being  taken  well  into  I960  and  the  demand  for 
ducats  runs  way  ahead  of  supply.  Indeed,  not  since  Danny  Kaye  played 
a  Royal  Command  vaudefshow  some  years  ago,  have  ticket  scalpers 
done  such  a  thriving  trade. 


Broadway  Transplants 


l 


.  Matinee  Idols - 


sociation 

thought 


of  stageworkers. 
White  Rat  must 


someone  of  distinction.  As  a  mark  ;  supervise  me. 
of  his  respect  for  me,  he  let  me  ”  ~ 

help  him  occasionally  in  the  the- 


their  productions.  But  I  saw  him 
only  once  or  twice,  and  he  did  not 


My  office  was  a  large  loft  on  the 
second  floor,  as  wide  as  the  thea- 
atre.  I  walked  up  three  flights  of  .  tre,  facing  42d  Street.  Light 
steep  wooden  stairs  to  a  high-railed  ?  slanted  down  through  little  win- 
balcony,  and  pulled  at  ropes  that ;  dc>ws  high  up  near  the  ceiling  and 
lifted  and  placed  the  scenery.  Far  spotlighted  the  dust  above  the  high 
above  the  stage,  I  was  stirred  by  desks  against  the  wall  and  in  rows 
the  distant  emotions  of  the.  actors  jn  the  middle  0f  the  room.  It  was 
or  by  the  whirling  rhythm  and  ute  a  stage  setting  for  a  Dickens 
movement  of  a  musical  comedy.  story.  I  had  to  climb  a  four-foot 
For  awhile  after  college  I  had  .bookkeeper’s  stool  to  sit  at  my 
edited  Medical  Review  of  Reviews, ;  desk. 

and  with  its  owner,  a  young  man  j  I  can  remember  quite  distinctly 
of  about  my  age,  had  helped  pro-  j  the  three  advance  men  who  used 
duce  the  play,  “Damaged  Goods.”  j  my  loft  as  Klaw  &  Erlanger  head- 
A  great  national  debate  on  sex  \  quarters  before  road  tryouts  and 
problems  and  how  to  deal  with: road  tours.  I  listened  while  they 
them  had  stemmed  from  that  pro-  j  made  arrangements  for  posting 
Auction.  This  initial  venture  into  billboards— giant  24-sheets,  small- 
theatrical  promotion  had  been  a  er  three-sheets  and  one-sheet  and 
stimulating  one.  When  a  manu-  j  window  cards.  I  learned  the 
script  article  dealing  with  the  play  ;  mechanism  of  placing  through  the- 
before  its  American  production !  atncal  advertising  agencies  the 
had  arrived  in  our  office,  I  had  rec-  !  advertisements  they  wrote.  I 
ognized  its  newsworthiness.  I  had  ;  learned  about  visits  to  drama 
enjoyed  organizing  the  Medical  ■  critics  and  editors  and  their  reac- 
Review  of  Reviews  Sociological  i 
Fund  which  had  sponsored  the  in¬ 
itial  production.  I  had  found  and 
publicized  the  constructive  theme 
of  the  play'.  I  had  had  a  keen 
sense  of  accomplishment  when 
people  flocked  into  the  theatre  af¬ 
ter  I  had  exposed  them  to  “Dam¬ 
aged  Goods”  through  the  mails, 
press  and  other  media.  I  recog¬ 
nized  that  only  the  power  of 
publicity  and  organization  had 
enabled  Richard  Bennett,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  actor,  to  put  on  a  play 
he  had  not  previously  dared  to  do 
because  of  fear  that  it  was  too  far 
ahead  of  the  public.  I  knew  that 
only  the  work  of  two  obscure,  in¬ 
experienced  young  editors  had 
made  the  production  possible. 


The  theatrical  climate  of  the 
time  helped  me.  ’  This  was  the 
heyday-  of  matinee  idols.  Donald 
Brian,  star  of  “The  Merry  Widow,” 
and  John  Drew  were  idols  of 
women;  Anna  Held  an  idol  of  men. 
Men  regarded  Elsie  Ferguson  as  a 
symbol  of  feminine  beauty;  women 
identified  themselves  with  her. 
They  called  her  a  long-stemmed 
American  beauty.  Her  bearing 
was  imperious.  Her  face  was  ex¬ 
pressionless,  her  manner  cold,  im¬ 
personal,  with  a  beautiful  passivity 
that  seemed  to  promise  violent 
emotion  under  provocation.  She 
had  just  discovered  a  new  hairdo, 
the  “upsweep.”.  Her  silk-like  long, 
blonde  hair  was  combed  up  from 
the  nape  of  her  neck  and  back 
from  her  face.  Young  and  old 
women  copied  her  hairdo,  eager  to 
be  identified  with  her. 

On  my  first  day,  I  went  over  to 
the  theatre  and  met  her  backstage. 
She  had  first  appeared  in  a  musi¬ 
cal  comedy,  a  few  years  before  in 
tights.  Now  she  was  a  dramatic 
star.  She  was  beautiful.  She  met 
(Continued  on  page  290) 


While  Broadway  musicals  have  not  developed  into  an  automatic 
hit  on  transference  to  London — there  have  been  some  notable  fail¬ 
ures  such  as  “Plain  and  Fancy,”  “Fanny,”  “Damn  Yankees”  and  “Bells 
Are  Ringing,” — there  is  still  a  big  and  profitable  market  for  the  kit 
imported  tuner.  Interesting  case  in  point,  for  example,  is  “Where’s 
Charley?”  in  which  Norman  Wisdom  plays  the  lead  and  which  has  been 
racking  up  hefty  grosses  since  its  opening  early  last  year.  “Simply 
Heavenly,”  the  all-colored  show,  which  marked  actor  Laurence  Har¬ 
vey’s  debut  into  management  (in  association  with  Jack  Hylton)  how¬ 
ever,  was  an  expensive  failure.  « 

“West  Side  Story,”  the  last  major  entry  of  the  year,  more  than 
lived  up  to  its  advance  buildup  when  it  was  preemed  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  on  Dec.  12.  The  import  was  given  a  rousing  reception,  and 
press  acclamation  superior  to  that  earned  by  “Fair  Lady.”  It’s  a  cinch 
to  run  and  run. 

Taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  1958  saw  some  interesting  American 
imports.  From  a  dramatic  and  artistic  point  of  view,  the  two  Eugene 
O’Neill  entries  were  the  most  impressive.  “The  Iceman  Cometh,” 
|  which  opened  originally' at  the  Arts  and  was  boldly  transferred  by 
:  Emile, littler  to  the  Winter  Garden,  scored  an  immediate  critical  tri- 
:  umph.  Press  acclaim,  however,  was  not  shared  by  the  public  and  inade- 
i  quate  support  made  this  a  regrettable  b.o.  failure.  The  second  O’Neill 
play,  “Long  Day’s  Journey  Into  Night,”  is  an  emaciated  version  of  the 
i  Broadway  hit,  having  been  cut  by  approximately  one  hour.  Neverthe- 
j  less,  it  must  still  be  considered  a  dramatic  triumph  and  for  its  limit- 
[  ed  season  should  attract  an  adequate  audience. 


Only  the  Public  Likes  It 


1 


‘Damaged  Goods’  Springboard 


Now  I  wondered  if  perhaps  I 
could  work  with  other  plays  and 
do  for  them  what  I  had  done  with 
“Damaged  Goods.”  I  decided  to 
try  to  find  comparable  and,  I 
hoped,  equally  exciting  oppor¬ 
tunities.  I  had  only  a  vague  no¬ 
tion  there  were  such  people  as 
pressagents.  Whom  should  I  get 
in  touch  with,  and  how? 

I  typed  a  letter  to  theatre  man¬ 
agers  listed  in  the  Rod  Book,  the 
telephone  classified  directory,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  “the  success  of  ‘Dam¬ 
aged  Goods’  . .  .  possibly  .  .  .  makes 
you  desire  to  employ  the  young 
man  who  publicized  it.”  A  letter 
n  strawberry  pink  paper,  signed 


One  Of  the  strange  events  of  the  past  season  was  the  press  treat¬ 
ment  of  “Auntie  Marne,”  in  which  Bea  Lillie  plays  the  role  created  by 
Rosalind  Russell.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  was  “butchered”  by 
the  press  and  Harold  Hobson  in  the  Sunday  Times  went  so  far  as  to 
describe  it  as  a  “total  disaster.”  Happily  for  David  Pelham,  who  is  pre¬ 
senting  "the  comedy  at  the  Adelphi,  the  nightly  “house  full”  sign  tells 
another  verdict. 

Among  the  run  of  hits  which  have  crowded  the  .West  End  scene  are 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects:  such  as  the  offbeat  comedy  “Brouhaha”; 
Christopher  Fry’s  translation  of  Giraudoux’  “Duel  of  Angels,”  starring 
Vivien  Leigh,  Ann  Todd  and  Freda  Jackson;  the  easy-to-understand 
T.  S.  Eliot  drama,  “The  Elder  Statesman”;  Arthur  Watkyn’s  light¬ 
hearted  comedy,  “Not  in  the  Book”;  another  Agatha  Christie  meller, 
“The  Unexpected  Guest”;  a  new  musical,  “Irma  La  Douce,”  staged  by 
Peter  Brook;  the  Wolf  Mankowitz  musical  “Expresso  Bongo”;  Jack 
Popplewell’s  new  comedy  “A  Day  in  the  Life  Of  .  .  .”  and  the  Broad¬ 
way  import  of  "Tunnel  of  Love”  in  which  the  leads  are  now  played  by 
Brian  Reece  and  Barbara  Murray. 

Of  the  shows  that  opened  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  main  inter¬ 
est  is  focussed  on  a  new  British  musical,  a.  Broadway  import,  a  frothy 
British  comedy  and  a  tough  realistic  drama.  The  musical  is  “Chry¬ 
santhemum,”  which  introduces  a  new  husband  and  wife  team  in  Pa¬ 
tricia  Kirkwood  and  Hubert  Gregg.  The  latest  entry  from  Broadway 
is  “Two  for  the  See-Saw,”  starring  Peter  Finch  and  Gerry  Jedd,  the 
comedy  is  “The  Grass  is  Greener,”  which  is  notable  mainly  for  an  out¬ 
standing  performance  by  Joan  Greenwood,  and  the  drama  is  “Hot 
Summer  Night,”  which  treats  intelligently  with  the  color  problem. 
Additionally,  Robert  Morley  stars  in  his  own  adaptation  of  a  French 
comedy,  “Hook,  Line  and  Sinker,”  which  is  very  much  a  star  vehicle. 


ALFRED  LUNT  AND  LYNN  FONTANNE 


Three  ‘First’  Hits 


Among  last  year’s  new  attractions  was  the  fact  that  three  of  the  hits 
were  “first  plays.”  “Flowering  Cherry,”  with  Ralph  Richardson  starred, 
ran  successfully  at  the  Hay  market  from  the  beginning  of  last  year  un¬ 
til  December.  It  was  the  first  work  of  a  schoolmaster,  Robert  Bolt.  The 
second  was  “The  Party,”  which  became  an  outstanding  starring  vehi¬ 
cle  for  Charles  Laughton”  and  Which  continued  as  a  big  b.o.  attraction 
until  he  had  to  bow  out  of  the  cast  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  was  a  first  play 
by  Jane  Arden.  The  third  new  writer  to  click  was  Peter  Shaffer,  whose 
“Five  Finger  Exercise”  has  become  firmly  established  as  a  hit  at  the 
Comedy. 

While  1958  may  have  witnessed  a  slackening  off  in  the  Angry  Young 
Man  mentality,  it  was  a  year  in  which  offbeat  and  off-time  incompre¬ 
hensible  plays  found  West  End  settings  and  West  End  audiences.  Real¬ 
ly  bizarre  pieces  like  “The  Sport  of  My  Mad  Mother,”  “A  Resound¬ 
ing  Tinkle,”  “The  Hole”  and  Samuel  Beckett’s  “End-Game”  have  be¬ 
gun  a  new  cult.  The  long  hair  critics  seem  to  go  for  them,  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  remains  bewildered.  Whatever  their  demerits  might  be,  they  at 
least  have  the  virtue  of  stimulating  discussion  about  the  theatre.  And 
in  the  final  analysis  that  must  be  for  the  good  of  all  involved  in  it. 


UNKNOWN  PICKED  FOR 
MEX  ‘FAIR  LADY’  LEAD; 

Mexico  City,  j 
The  femme  lead  for  the  Spanish- 1 
language  version  of  “My  Fair  j 
Lady”  has  been  won  by  Cristina  j 
Rojas,  a  virtually  unknown  singer.  ] 
Tall  and  blonde,  25-year-old  Miss  j 
Rojas  studied  at  the  National  Con-  > 
servatory  of  Music  and  the  Fine  j 
Arts  Opera  Academy.  Professional-  ! 


ly  she  has  appeared  in  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  productions  of  Masse¬ 
net’s  “Manon”  and  Puccini’s  Ma¬ 
dame  Butterfly”  as  well  as  on  con¬ 
cert  tours  in  the  provinces. 

Producer  Manolo  Fabregas  said 
his  “find,”  apart  from  a  “pretty 
figure,”  has  a  truly  exceptional 
dramatic  soprano  voice.  The  youth¬ 
ful  singer  won  out  over  350  as¬ 
pirants  for  the  role,  many  of  them 
leading  names,  in  Mexico’s  show 
biz. 


January  7,  1959 


Fifty-third  t^^RIETY  Anniversary 
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Globe-Trotting  Stage  Director 


Debunking  Cliche  That 
Music  Is  IntT  Language 

By  PETER  GRADENWITT 

Tel  Aviv. 

Music  is  always  said  to  be  a  universal  language,  loved 
by  all  and  comprehensible  to  everyone  around  the  world, 
a  language  that  knows  no  race — no  frontier.  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  really  so?  I  don’t.  The  music  of  nationalistic 
minded  composers  of  one  country  is  not  easily  under¬ 
stood  •  by  musicians  and  listeners  in  others.  The  music 
of  the  Western  wTorld  seems  boring,  devoid  of  sense  and 
meaning,  even  ugly  to  Orientals,  while  the  music  of  the 
Near  and  Far  Eastern  countries  is  pronounced  to  be 
monotonous  and  nerve-wracking  by  most  Westerners, 
while  it  provides  inspiration  to  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  cultivating  this  music. 

Or  take  opera,  the  work?  of  the  German  composer 
Richard  Wagner  sound  silly  if  sung  to  Italian  transla¬ 
tion,  while  Mozart’s  musical  dramas  and  comedies  to 
Italian  words  lose .  much  of  their  musical  charm  when 
sung  in  English  or  German  translations. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  transplant  a  musical  work  from 
one  continent  to  another  was  again  shown  this  year  at 
Salzburg.  A  musical  creation  which  had  set  music  critics 
in  the  U.S.  alight  with  enthusiasm  and  pronounced  a 
landmark  in  modern  opera,  was  dismissed  unanimous¬ 
ly  by  the  leading  music  critics  of  Europe  after  its  hav¬ 
ing  crossed  the  ocean.  “ Vanessa,”  by  Menotti  and  Sam- 
.  uel  Barber,  extremely  successful  at  its  Met  premiere  last 
January,  was  a  flop  at  the  Festival  House  in  Salzburg. 

Why? 

Is  it  a  matter  of  standards  of  perception,  or  criticism? 

Can  a  European  audience  be  supposed  hot  to  un¬ 
derstand  American  art? 

Or  do  the  reasons  lie  elsewhere? 

I  believe  that  not  only  educational  or  critical  back¬ 
ground,  but  the1  entire  operatic  scene  can  provide  the  an¬ 
swer.  An  operatic  roundup  of  European  centers  of  opera 
shows  what  “modern  opera”  means  in  Europe  and  to  Eu¬ 
ropeans  today. 

This  is  what  Western  Europeans  heard,  of  opera  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  18  months.  The  summer  festivals  of  1957 
presented  new  operas  ranging  from  biblical  drama  to 
modern  psychological  work,  from  medieval  philosophy 
and  witch-burning  to  18th  century  burlesque,  and  from 
Far  Eastern  folklore  to  Russian  farce.  1958  added  to 
this:  period  comedy  and  a  number  of  dramatic  cantatas 
stylistically  related  to  the  opera  form. _ ' 

| _ New  Hindemith  Work _  | 

A  much  discussed  work  was  “Harmony  of  the  World,” 
by  Paul  Hindemith,  a  musical  drama  based  on  the  life, 
times,  thoughts  and  struggle  of  Johannes  Kepler,  the 
revolutionary  astronomer-philosopher  at  the  threshhold 
of  a  new  age.  The  real  subject  here  was  the  bitter  strug¬ 
gle  of  an  independent  man;  deep  philosophical  medita¬ 
tion  in  the  sense  of  religion,  of  life  and  of  science  con¬ 
cerns  the  composer,  who  also  wrote  his  own  libretto. 
Drama  and  music  try  to  prove  that  music  must  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  principles  that  rule  the  movements 
and  relations  of  planets  and  stars;  the  opera  ends  with 
a  hypothesis  in  which  the  characters  take  their  place  on 
the  firmament  and  are  identified  with  the  planets  and 
their  courses. 

In  “The  Witch  of  Passau,”  by  the  Eastern  German 
composer,  Ottmar  Gerster,  a  stoty  is  told  from  the  times 
of  the  peasants’  war  in  medieval  Germany.  This  work 
was  performed  in  the  East  Berlin  State.  Opera,  and  was 
demonstratively  meant  to  draw  parallels  to  the  ideology 
of  the  Eastern  European  world. 

In  a  lighter  field  we  had  the  Salzburg  premiere  of 
“School  for  Wives,”  adapted  by  Heinrich  Strobel  from 
Moliere  and  set  to  music  by  Rolf  Liebermann.  Here,  we 
witnessed  the  opposite  to  what  was  noted  with  regard  to 
“Vanessa.”  The  Liebermann  operatic  comedy,  in  its  one- 
act  version,  as  commissioned  by  Louisville,  had  been  a 
flop  in  the  U.S.  The  full  scale,  enlarged  Salzburg  ver¬ 
sion  had  an  enthusiastic  success,  and  has  proved  a  great 
hit  with  Western  European  stages  during  the  last  year, 
when  it  was  widely  performed.  It  was  felt  that  old-world 
European  charm  and  modern  spirit  were  united  here  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  this  writer  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  clever  use  of  “Molinere  himself”  as  pro¬ 
tagonist  in  his  own  play;  he  watches  his  modernistic  play 
from  a  box  in  the  theatre,  and  later  steps  on  to  the  stage 
and  acts  himself. 

These  are  the  types  of  musical  dramas  and  comic  op¬ 
eras  we  heard  in  Europe  in  the  last  18  months.  Add  to 
these,  the  widely  performed  musical  drama  “Wozzek,”  by 
Alban  Berg,  the  experimental  operas  by  Krenek  and 
Britten,  the  dramatic  cantatas  by  Luigi  Nono  and  Klebe, 
the  electronic  cantata  by  K.  H.  Stockhausen — among  many 
other  works — and  you  will  feel  that  Europe  is  fully  alive 
to  the  problems  of  the  modern  theatre  in  a  modern  world. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ever 
growing  number  of  theatres,  especially  in  ‘Western  Ger¬ 
many,  gives  a  great  impulse  to  the  composers,  and  that 
the  competitive  desire  of  directors  to  defeat  his  fellow 
directors  with  the  number  of  premieres  presented  by  him 
as  well  as  by  the  daring  of  his  choice  contributes  no  lit¬ 
tle  to  a  constant  search  for  the  new  and  novel  for  its  owu 
sake. 

In  the  light  of  this,  I  was  not  greatly  astonished  that 
“Vanessa”  did  not  make  any  impact  on  European  audi¬ 
ences  and  critics;  public  and  critics  in  Salzburg  could 
detect  neither  greatness  nor  novelty  in  the  opera,  and 
failed  to  understand  what  the  critics  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  had  found  distinctly  American  in  the  score. 
Knowing  the  nature  of  the  limits  of  opera  making  in  the 
U.S.,  this  writer  could  well  assess  the  importance  of  this 
full-scale  opera  in  American  musical  history;  on  the 
other  hand,  1  was  also  painfully  aware  of  the  manifold 
literary  “loans”  from  Scandinavian  and  Austrian  sources 
and  the  musical  affinity  with  operas  of  many  decades  ago. 

Music  should  be  further  developed  as  a  cultural  link  . 
and  most  valuable  exchange  asset  between  people,  na¬ 
tions  and  continents,  but  let’s  give  up  the  notion  that  it 
is  an  international  language  whose  standards,  meaning 
and  significance  are  the  same  the  world  over. 


When  Chastity  Failed 
And  Other  Stories 


By  EDWARD  MANGUM 

Other  directors  may  have  staged  more  shows,  made  more 
money  or  become  more  famous,  but  they  certainly  haven’t 
had  more  fun. 

During  the  past  22  years,  half  my  life,  I’ve  coaxed 
actors  around  the  stage  in  100  shows 
in  theatres  half  a'  world  apart  (I’ve 
never  reached  Broadway,  but  not  be¬ 
cause  I’m  hard  to  get);  and  I’ve  had 
a  hell  of  a  good  time  doing  it. 

While  you’re  reading  this,  if  all 
works  out  in  this  most  impossible  of 
all  possibly  worlds,  I  should  be  ar¬ 
riving  in  Milan,  Italy  to  stage  “Pa¬ 
jama  Game”  with  a  group  of  Euro¬ 
pean  actors,  singers  and  dancers,  the 
show  to  open  late  in  February  for  a 
three-month  tour  of  Italy  and  several 

other  countries  on  the  Continent.  It’s 

Edward  Maneum  ,Q  be  ^  Fnp„ch 

Just  a  year  ago  I  was  arriving  in  Frankfurt  am  Main 
to  direct  my  first  German  production,  Marc  Connelly’s 
“The  Green  Pastures,”  which  opened  last  April  at  the 
Staedtische  Buehnen,  one  of  Germany’s  top  government- 
supported  theatres.  It  was  the  first  white-face  staging  of 
the  play  ever  attempted. 

Also  during  1957  I  was  sweating  out  a  production  of 
"Oklahoma”  in  Ankara,  Turkey.  The  orchestrations  had 
been  missent  to  Beirut,  Lebanon,  where  a  different  kind 
of  show,  without  music,  was  in  the  making.  “Oklahoma” 
was  played  in  English  with  a  mixed  cast  of  Turks  and 
Americans  and  a  scattering  of.  Germans  and  Britishers. 
This  was  followed  by  “Visit  to  a  Small  Planet”  in  Turkish 
with  an  all-Turkish  cast,  save  for  a  cat  whose  mother 
was  Persian. 

And  all  this  started  in  Honolulu  just  because  some¬ 
one  closed  a  show  of  mine  on  moral  grounds! 

j_ _  A  Chinese  ‘Caesar’ _ _ [ 

Let’s  go  to  Hawaii  for  a  moment.  I  arrived  in  the 
Islands  in  May  1952  after  having  managed  the  Arena 
Stage  in  Washington.  D.C.,  for  its  first  two  years.  (I’d 
also  had  fun  “founding”  the  Arena  with  30  other  people.) 
I  had  been  invited  to  Honolulu  to  take  charge  of  a  theatre 
that  was  in  bad  shape  financially.  I  began  to  dig  for  the 
causes  of  this  problem  and  came  up  with  an  interesting 
fact.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  Oahu’s  50,000  Occidental 
population  was  attending  the  theatre’s  productions,  most 
of  which  were  Broadway  drawing-room  comedies  played 
by  Occidental  actors.  The  predominately  Oriental  com¬ 
munity  was  staying  away.  It .  felt  unwanted  and  was 
certainly  not  used.  The  situation  called  for  drastic  action 
for  social  if  not  for  financial  reasons. 

So  I  staged  Hawaii's  first  production  of  “Julius  Caesar,” 
probably  as  it’s  never  been  staged  before.  Caesar  .was  a 
Chinese,  Cassius  a  Japanese,  Brutus  a  Filipino,  Casca  a 
Korean,  Lucius  an  Hawaiian.  (I  use  national  names  to 
denote  family  ancestry.  All  were  Americans .  Hawaii  is 
as  American  as  Arkansas  and  a  good  deal  more  demo¬ 
cratic.)  In  the  upper  echelon  of  roles  only  Anthony  was 
Caucasian,  and  he  was  Jewish.  Cinna  the  Poet,  the  inno¬ 
cent  bystander  murdered  by  the  mob,  was  a  Negro.  The 
mob  that  murdered  him,  rope  and  all,  was  White. 

Needless  to  say,  everything  was  there  to  break  down 
the  barriers.  Only  a  push  was  required.  This  push  came 
in  the  form  of  two  letters  written  to  the  editors  of  the 
two  major  dailies  in  Honolulu.  The  letters  said  that 
Mangum  was  mad,  that  he  should  resign  or  re-cast  the 
play:  Orientals  could  never  play  Shakespeare. 

The  day  after  the  letters  appeared  on  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  two  papers,  the  Advertiser  and  the  Star- 
Bulletin  were  flooded  with  replies  by  mail  and  phone. 
Within  two  days,  four  solid  columns  in  one  paper  were 
filled  with  letters  to  the  editor  protesting  the  attitude  of 
the  original  correspondents.  This  continued  for  a  full 
week.  We  had  a  cause  celebre  on  our  hands  and  we 
revelled  in  it. 

The  show  opened  to  a  packed  house.  The  audience  was 
amazed.  The  reviews  were  great.  The  Orientals  came. 
The  barriers  were  down.  They  are  still  down. 

i  have  been  accused  by  my  friends  (all  three  of  them, 
to  be  exact)  of  having  written  or  at  least  of  having  in¬ 
spired  those  first  two  letters  of  protest.  I  have  always 
denied  this.  But  time  has  mellowed  me,  and  I  do  not 
wish  some  day  to  face  my  Maker  with  this  burden  upon 
my  conscience.  So  I  will  answer,  now.  They  were  inspired. 

|_ _ .  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths _ [ 

“Caesar”  was  followed  by  “Brigadoon,”  the  first  musical 
ever  to  be  done  in  Hawaii,  and  the  theatre  began  to 
prosper.  But  I  hadn’t  had  enough.  I  decided  to  have 
more  fun,  and  that  was  my  undoing.  I  staged  “The 
Twin  Menaechmi.” 

This  Plautus  play*  is' harmless  enough,  being  the  2.000- 
year  old  story  of  a  .virile  Roman  male,  Menaechmus  by 
name,  who  lives  with  Ms  shrewish  wife  on  one  side  of 
the  street  but  maintains  .a  girl  friend  on  the  other  side. 
Whenever  Ms  wife  throws  him  out.  Of  the  house,  Men- 
aechmus  merely  crosses  the  street  and — well,  you  under¬ 
stand  these  things. .  Shakespeare  saw  the  play’s  latent 
possibilities  and  turned  it  into  “A  Comedy  of  Errors,” 
and  Abbott,  Rodgers  and -Hart  Carried  it  a  step  further 
into  “The  Boys  from  Syracuse;” '  What  did  our  man 
Mangum  do  that  these  illustrious '  men  had  failed  to  do? 

-  He  put  Menaechmus  in  a  Chastity  belt; 

For  the  first  time  on  the'  American"  stage,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  an  actor  paraded  around  before  aik  audience  with 
a  huge  padlocked  .'Chastity  belt  protecting  his  integrity. 
Menaechmus  couldn’t  make  love  to  his  girl  friend:  his 
wife  had  the  key  tucked  safely  away  in  the  depths  of 
her  ample  bosom.  Throughout  the  entire  play,  Men¬ 
aechmus,  his  girl  friend,  Erotium,  and  his  parasite,  Brush, 


NEXT  STAND -THE  MOON 

— —  By  ELLIOTT  NUGENT  — — 


Building  and  Painting  of  sets,  Lighting  fixtures.  Props 
and  furniture,  Costumes,  Theatre  guarantees.  Rehearsal 
expenses.  Preliminary  advertising,  Director’s  fee,  In- 
suf?.nc®,’  ”  -^ese  and  a  dozen  more 
subheadings  make  up  the  budget  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  produce  a  play 
or  a  musical.  But  at  the  end  come 
the  two  items  which  are  most,  dif¬ 
ficult  to  estimate,  and  most  import¬ 
ant.  1  refer  to  “Reserve  for  out-of¬ 
town  tryout  losses”  and  “Reserve  re¬ 
maining  after  New  York  opening.” 

Now  in  case  this  sounds  like  a  re¬ 
port  intended  for  the  show  biz  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  of  Certified 
Pubhc  Accountants,  and  therefore 
Elliott  Nugent  limited  interest  to  you.  Dear 

.n,  .  Tr  Reader,  let  me  say  that  at  present 

about  47 ~c  of  Variety  readers  are  either: 


1.  Producers  themselves  (50%  of  all  Columbia  stu¬ 
dents  seem  to  be  producers), 

2.  “Investors”  in  at  least  one  production, 

3.  Stockholders  or  partners  in  one  of  several  syn¬ 
dicates  which  help  finance  plays, 

4.  People  with  friends  who  want  them  to  invest 

5.  People  with  money  who  would  like  to  be  invest¬ 
ors,  or 


6.  People  without  money  who  would  like  to  be 
producers.  t 

If  you  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these  six  classes  you 
probably  belong  to  Class 


7.  Which  is  people  who  w’ould  rather  trv  to  fill 
an  inside  straight  than  to  buy  into  “My  Fair 
Lady”  before  they  know  it  is  “My  Fair  Lady.” 
TMs  class  includes  the  remaining  53  %  of  readers. 

Now  to  return  to  those  two  “Reserve”  figures  at  the 
bottom  of  the  budget:  who  knows  how  much  a  show  can 
make  or  lose  during,  let  us  say,  four  days  in  New  Haven 
and  two  weeks  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia?  Nobody.  But 
most  experienced  producers  know  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  lose  from  $20,000-$30,000  during  this  tryout  period,  and 
one  can  still  have  a  hit  in  New  York.  Conversely,  good 
business  diming  the  tryout,  while  encouraging,  -does  not 
guarantee  New  York  success  or  profit.  Quite  often  the 
losses  during  trycut  reduce  the  bankroll  behind  the  play 
to  such  an  extent  that  only  a  clean  sweep  of  the  critics 
with  immediate  boxGffiee  demand  can  produce  a  run. 
Any  moderation  in  first  night  acclaim  means  that  the  au¬ 
thor  and  the  actors  will  not  have  a  chance  to  find  the  au¬ 
dience  which  might  support  a  particular  play  unless  the 
producer  is  prepared  for  an  expensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  with  perhaps  some  more  operating  losses  during 
the  several  weeks  in  which  he  hopes  to  build  up  public 
support. 


So  the  thought  occurs— “Why  go  out-of-town  at  all?” 
We  all  know  the  two  answers:  first,  to  improve  the  script 
by  cuts  and  rewriting  and.  second,  to  polish  perform¬ 
ances. 


Yet  almost  as  many  plays  are  damaged  by  out-of-town 
rewrites  as  are  improved. 

As  to  performances,  the  almighty  critics  place  so  much 
emphasis  upon  the  author’s  work  and  so  little  uoon  the 
actors’  that  expert  acting  and  direction  are  taken  for 
granted.  Even  expert  or  “workmanlike”  writing  wins  no 
huzzas  if  the  play  has  ary  organic  weakness  to  the  first- 
night  appraisers. 

During  the  depression  thirties  most  of  the  plays 
opened  “cold,”  or  after  two  or  three  previews.  The  thea¬ 
tre  could  not  afford  tryouts  and  had  many  successes  with¬ 
out  them. 

By  this  time  I  may  have  convinced  you.  Dear  Reader, 
that  pre-Broadway  tryouts  are  for  the  hidebound  fol¬ 
lower  of  custom  only,  and  that  any  producer  with  a  logi¬ 
cal  mind,  some  elementary  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and 
a  realistic  view  of  gambling  percentages  will  henceforth 
forget  them. 

But  don’t  count  me  in.  When  I  do  a  show  I  still  like 
to  do  it  the  hard  way.  My  ideal  spot  to  open  a  new  ven¬ 
ture  is  the  Luna  Theatre,  Venusside-on-Spots,  The  Moon, 
It  wTon’t  be  long  now  until  we  can  book  it. 


tried  to  break  open  that  lock.  From  hairpin  and  nail- 
file,  the  three  moved  on  to  hammer  and  hacksaw  and 
finally  to  buzZsaw  and  pneumatic  drill,  all  to  no  avail. 
Menaechmus’  position  became  more  frantic  as  the  paly 
progressed,  and  not  only  because  he  was  denied  the 
pleasure  of  Erotium’s  favors.  There  was  an  even  more 
pressing  urge  which  could  not  be  satisfied. 

Most  of  the  opening  night  audience  loved  the  play, 
and  the  Advertisers  reviewer  the  next  morning  said  it 
was  great  sophisticated  entertainment.  The  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin,  howrever,  was  more  reserved,  mirroring  the  feelings 
of  the  Islands’  while  aristocracy  which  is  descended  from 
New  England  missionary  stock.  In  a  matter  of  hours,  a 
meeting  of  the  theatre’s  board  of  directors  was  called  and, 
in  solemn  deliberation,  it  voted  to  close  the  show.  When 
informed  of  the  board’s  action  (I  was  in  the  hospital  at 
the  time  being  examined  for  ulcers),  I  promptly  hissed 
through  clenched  teeth  that  the  theatre  could  find  itself 
another  director  for  the  following  season. 

■  The  American  National  Theatre  &  Academy  engaged 
me  shortly  thereafter  to  make  a  survey  of  Asia  for  its 
International  Cultural  Exchange  Program,  which  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  ANTA  for  the  Dept,  of  State.  I’ve  made 
three  trips  around  the  world  for  ANTA,  visiting  every 
country  in  Asia,  except  Red  China,  and  several  European 
countries.  Thai’s  v.dien  the  invitations  came  to  return 
last  fall  a  year  ago  to  Turkey  and  Germany.  I’ve  also 
been  invited  to  Japan,  India,  France.  Poland  and  Spain. 
I  hope  I  can  go.  It’s  great  fun. 
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Latin-Yank  Cultures  Clash  and  Fuse 
In  Puerto  Rico ’s  Maturing  Legit 


Track  Record  I  Musical  Tents 


'"«*  By  ROBERT  REINHART 


San  Juan. 

Playwrights,  actors,  directors  and  scene  designers 
are  all  cooperating  in  developing  a  maturing  theatre 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Themes  being  handled  by  local 
dramatists  include  race  relations,  conscience,  social 
problems,  the  conflict  of  tradition  with  moderniza¬ 
tion,  narcotics,  slavery,  politics  and  pro  and  anti- 
Americanism.  Though  Puerto  Rican  playwrights 
are  fluently  bi-lingual  to  date  their  plays  have  only 
been  produced  in  Spanish. 

Accomplishment  of  the  Institute  of  Puerto  Rican 
Culture  in  subsidizing  and  producing  four  new  con¬ 
temporary  plays  during  1958  on  a  nominal  budget 
of  (reportedly)  $15-20,000  is  considerable.  The 
theatre  movement  is  however  assisted  by  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  participants  to  make  personal  sacri¬ 
fices  of  time  and  money  when  necessary. 

The  dream  here  is  that  one  of  the  Stateside  Foun¬ 
dations  such  as  Ford  or  Rockefeller  may  “get  the 
message/’  Much  needed  are  funds  for  translation. 
Possibly  bettered  inter-American  understanding 
might  follow  via  Stateside  publication  or  production 
of  Puerto  Rican  dramatists. 

Knowledgable  oldtimers  have  suggested  that  the 
island’s  present  theatre  movement  resembles  the 
Abbey  Players  of  another  generation  in  Ireland 
and  the  Provincetown  Players  when  Greenwich 
Village  was  not  for  plutocrats.  The  Spanish,  Afri¬ 
can  and  Yankee  comingling  in  the  Puerto  Rican 
Commonwealth,  part  in,  part  out  of  the  American 
union  is  producing  tensions  and  situations  of  dra¬ 
matic  voltage.  Some  of  this  has  indeed  been 
caught  by  the  island’s  own  dramatists,  though  none 
has  yet  achieved  fame.  The  split-allegiance,  Latin 
versus  Anglo-Saxon,  need  not  be  labored.  Nor  the 
of.en  savage  bad  feelings  of  the  migration  to  Man¬ 
hattan. 

Broadway  and  Hollywood  heretofor  have  confined 
their  spotlighting  to  other  Carribbean  Islands,  per 
the  recent  “Jamaica”  musical.  So,  too,  with  Aims 
like  20th-Fox’s  “Island  in  the  Sun”  which  flir.ed 
with  the  mixed-race  romance  thing. 

j _ Old  Spanish  Infliience _ [ 

Though  detached  from  the  Spanish  monarchy  in 
1899  Puerto  Rico  long  depended  for  its  legitimate 
theatre  fare  on  travelling  companies  from  the  home¬ 
land.  During  1939  to  1941  there  was  a  pioneering 
attempt  via  a  loccal  organization,  Areyto,  to  break 
the  cultural  hold  of  Spain  stage-wise.  This  was 
largely  founded  by  Emilio  S.  Belaval.  with  theatri¬ 
cal  roots  through  his  family.  He’s  now  an  Associate 
Supreme  Court  Judge  here. 

Between  1940  and  1953,  Francisco  Arrivi,  now 
head  of  programming  for  the  government’s  radio 
station  succeeded  in  presenting,  a  number  of  plays 
under  the  sponsorship  of  a  group  he  organized  with 
the  name  of  “Tinglado  Puertoriqueno.” 

Manuel  Mendez  Ballester,  who  handles  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Commonwealth’s  Labor  Department, 
founded  the  Sociedad  General  de  Actores  in  1942 
which  presented  two  of  his  plays. 

Rene  Marques,  editorial  chief  of  the  book  division 
of  the  Government’s  Community  Education  Project, 
was  the  first  director  of  the  Experimental  Theatre 
of  the  Ateneo  Puertoriqueno  when  it  was  founded 
in  1951  and  climaxed  the  series  of  plays  with  his 
own  drama  entitled  “La  Carreta”  in  1953.  (This 
play  was  performed  in  Spanish  in  New  York  City 
and  in  Spain  at  the  Madrid  State  Repertory  Theatre. 
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He  is  believed  to  be  the  first  Puerto  Rican  play¬ 
wright  to  be  produced  in  a  foreign  country). 

Puerto  Rican  political  atmosphere  carries  strains 
not  present  in  most  sections  of  the  U.S.  union. 
Here  there  lingers,  though  in  modified  virulence,  a 
definite  anti-Americanism,  stronger  than  anti-  North- 
ism  in  the  former  Confederate  States.  This  feeling 
seeps  into  the  plays.  Naturally  many  of  these  w:ould 
not  export,  even  to  Manhattan.  It  is  to  be  recalled 
that  playwright  Marques,  mentioned  above,  was 
“toned”  as  a  young  man  by  seeing  U.S.  soldiers 
fire  on  his  fellow-Puerto  Ricans  to  break  up  a  pro¬ 
test  demonstration.  This  experience  echoed  in  his 
play  “Palm  Sunday.” 

Of  the  four  stage  directors  for  the  festival,  three 
were  women,  Piri  Fernandez,  Nilda  Gonzales  and 
Victoria  Espinosa.  Puerto  Rico,  though  Latin,  shows 
the  mainland  tendency  to  feel  the  aggressive  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  "distaffers.  Fourth  director,  Leopoldo 
Santiago  Lavendero  is  head  of  program  dept,  for 
the  government  television.  (Scenery  was  designed 
here  by  Bob  Cothran,  Carlos  Marichal,  Rafael  Rios 
Rey  and  Luis  A.  Maisonet. 

j _ Legit  Playhouses _ [ 

Festival  plays  were  all  staged  at  San  Juan’s  re¬ 
modelled  and  airconditioned  Tapia  Theatre,  an 
attractive  house  accommodating  about  800  and  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  dates  back  to  the  early  1800s. 

(This  theatre  will  mount  Broadway  plays  in 
1959  with  an  eight  weeks’  season.  In  a  few  years 
when  jet  planes  are  in  regular  service,  it  will  only 
be  two  hours  from  Times  Square.  Governor  Luis 
Munoz  Marin,  a  poet  and  former  resident  of  Green¬ 
wich  Village,  dreams  of  San  Juan  as  a  Broadway 
tryout  spot  along  with  Boston,  New  Haven,  Philadel- : 
phia  and  Wilmington.)  ; 

In  addition  to  the  Tapia  there  are  three  legiti- 1 
mate  theatres  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  air-conditioned  j 
University  of  Puerlo  Rico  theatre  seats  2,000.  It  | 
was  renovated  in  1956  in  preparation  for  the  Casals 
Festival.  Ateneo  Puertoriqueno  seats  130  and  is  ’ 
used  for  experimental  drama,  literature,  etc.  Ponce’s  ; 
La  Perla  (on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island)  was  ! 
renovated  four  years  ago  and  seats  1,000.  | 

In  reply  to  the  questions  “Can  the  Puerto  Rican  ! 
theatre  contribute  to  better  inter-American  under- ! 
standing  and  how*?”  and  “What  artistic  contribu-  j 
tions  can  it  make  to  w'orld  theatre?”  the  playwrights  i 
made  the  following  statements.  j( 

Judge  Belaval  said:  j 

“Puerto  Rico  is  a  kind  of  half-way  place  where  j 
nearly  everyone  is  bi-lingual  and  offers  a  possible  ■ 
clearing  house  and  center  for  drama  exchange.  Fur-  j 
thermore  there  is  now  a  genuine  theatre  here  which  I 
has  been  developing  for  20  years  and  has  just  been  ‘ 
acknowledged  by  the  Commonwealth  government 
Four  playwrights  (one  of  them  myself)  were  spon¬ 
sored  for  the  productions  of  original  plays  covering 
all  aspects  of  Puerto  Rican  life  in  the  last  century 
and  using  both  local  and  Stateside  settings. 

“All  are  craftsmen  who  have  worked  for  almost 
a  generation  in  the  theatre  for  the  theatre’s  sake. 

It  is  a  national  theatre  to  which  the  Continental 
United  States  as  well  as  ourselves  can  point  with 
pride.” 

Francisco  Arrivi  had  this  to  say  about  the  Puerto 
Rican  theatre:  “The  recent  Puerto  Rican  Drama 
Festival  was  both  an  expression  of  maturing  art  and 
increased  democratic  thinking.  As  an  expression 
of  art  it  showed  clearly  the  possibility  of  Puerto 
Rico,  as  of  any  other  country  in  the  Americas,  to 
develop  a  theatre  consciousness  focussed  on  its 
own  peculiar  way  of  thinking.  As  an  example  of 
democratic  thinking  it  esablished  clearly  that  in¬ 
telligence  and  liberalism  in  a  political  system  bring 
forth  the  best  spirit  of  the  human  being.” 

Manuel  M.  Ballester  suggests 
^  that  “a  unique  contribution  to  bet- 

“j  ter  inter-American  understanding” 

might  result  if  Puerto  Rico  could 
become  the  center  of  a  subsidized, 
bi-lingual,  legitimate  theatre.  Out¬ 
standing  plays  by  Puerto  Rican, 
American  and  Spanish  American 
dramatists  could  be  toured  to  im¬ 
portant  centers  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Ballester  be¬ 
lieves  that  talent  for  such  a  stock 
company  is  available  in  San  Juan 
now. 

Rene  Marques  observes  that 
Americans  receive  most  of  their 
information  on  Puerto  Rico  from 
statistics  which  can  cover  anti¬ 
social  behavior,  relief  recipients, 
etc.  “But  statistics  can  never  tell 
us  how  the  people  are  .  *  *  the  why 
of  so  many  conflicts,  the  agony  of 
their  struggle  in  an  environment 
which  in  spite  of  a  common  citizen¬ 
ship  is  in  many  ways  so  alien  to 
their  own  .  .  .  Art  ,  ,  ,  can  show 
us  what  people  really  are  .  .  .  We 
have  here  a  young  but  promising 
Puerto  Rican  national  theatre  ,  ♦  , 
which  has  depicted  problems  and 
conflicts  essentially  universal 
in  their  values  and  appeal.’* 


College  Gets  Canadian  House 
»  Windsor,  Ont. 

Royal  Theatre,  local  legit  house 

-  shuttered  since  1954,  is  being 

leased  by  Assumption  Univ.  for 
use  as  a  drama  laboratory. 


(N.Y.  City  Center) 

Late  in  1958,  in  marking  its 
15th  year  of  existence,  over 
all,  though  some  component 
elements  were  considerably 
younger,  the  N.Y.  City  Center 
put  together  the  following  data 
illustrative  of  the  many-facted 
activities  at  the  one-time  Mec¬ 
ca  (Shriners)  Temple  on  West 
55  Street,  Manhattan: 

Ballet 

890  performances  at  house 
55  new  ballets 
Opera 

1.115  performances 
78  different  operas 
24  premieres 

12  Native  American  operas 
Drama 

806  performances 
Representation  at  Brussels 
Expo 

Operetta 
480  performances 
15  Broadway  revivals 
Art  Gallery 
2.728  paintings  hung 
312  works  sold  (no  commis¬ 
sion) 

It’s  Sir  Alec  Guinness 
Now;  More  Tkn  2,000 
In  Queen’s  Honor  List 

London. 

Alec  Guinness  has  been  knighted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  The  Acad¬ 
emy-Award-winning  actor  who  was 
made  a  Knight  Bachelor,  was 
;  among  more  than  2,000  persons 
;  named  to  the  Queen’s  New  Year’s 
;  Honor  List. 

j  Others  honored  were  novelist 
land  critic  Rebecca  West,  who  was 
!made  a  Dame  Commander  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  Michael  Somes, 

;  principal  dancer  of  t  the  Royal 
i  Ballet. 

j  Lord  Alexander,  British  wartime 
j  leader,  was  warded  The  Order  of 
j  Merit,  which  is  limited  to  24  mem- 
jbers  of  eminence  in  various  fields. 
.(Lord  Alexander  filled  the  vacancy 
|  created  by  the  death  of  longhair 
j  composer  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams, 
j  Mrs.  Joyce  Agnes  Wright,  direc- 
j  tor  of  the  press  section  at  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Information  Services  office  in 
|  New  York,  was  awarded  member- 
!ship  in  the  Order  of  the  British 
‘  Empire. 

GEO.  JEAN  NATHAN  LEFT 
AN  ESTATE  OF  $427,336 

An  estate  worth  $427,336  was  left 
by  critic-author  George  Jean  Na¬ 
than,  who  died  last  April  8,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  accounting  filed  with  the 
N.  Y.  Surrogate’s  Court.  He  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  widow,  actress 
Julie  Haydon  Nathan,  his  personal 
effects  in  their  Hotel  Royalton 
iN.  Y.)  apartment,  and  a  lifetime 
income  from  the  residuary  estate. 

Mrs.  Nathan’s  trust,  upon  which 
she  can  draw  through  the  estate’s 
executor  at  any  time  she  wants,  is 
valued  at  $119,053.  As  of  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  she  had  received  $45,196.  Ex¬ 
ecutor  is  Hanover  Bank. 


Now  $18-Mil  Be 


By  JESSE  GROSS 

A  maximum  gross  potential  of 
approximately  $10,000,000  looms 
possible  for  musical  tent  theatres 
next  summer.  It’s  indicative  of  the 
widespread  growth  of  tunetents 
since  the  summer  of  1949  when 
St.  John  Terrell  climbed  a  hill 
in  Lambertville,  N.J. 

It’s  anticipated  that  some  30  pro¬ 
fessional  tunetents  may  be  in  oper¬ 
ation  next  summer  as  compared  to 
24  bonded  by  Actors  Equity  last 
year.  Additions  to  the  growing  can- 
vastop  roster  are  expected  in  such 
locales  as  northern  New  Jersey, 
Los  Angeles.  Phoenix.  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  the  Washington  area. 
The  canvastop  exoansion  has  also 
involved  a  few  folds,  notably  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.;  Miami  Beach; 
Danbury,  Co"”.:  AUentown,  Pa.; 
Toronto  and  Milwaukee. 

Each  tent  reouires  caoitalization 
of  approximately  ?!  50,000.  On  that 
basis,  a  30-theatre  circuit  next 
summer  would  reDresent  a  com¬ 
bined  investment  of  about  $4,500.- 
000.  That,  plus  the  coin  involved 
I  in  the  tents  that  have  already 
I  folded,  brings  the  total  10-year 
!  canvastop  outlay  past  the  $5,000,- 
(  000  mark. 

!  With  the  average  tent  seating 
!  around  1,700,  the  maximum  audi- 
j  ence  on  a  normal  seven-perform- 
I  ance  week  runs  about  12.000.  At  a 
j  medium  ticket  price  of  $2.25  per 
•  seat,  the  average  potential  capac¬ 
ity  gross  per  tent  is  $27,000  weekly. 
On  the  usual  tent  season  of  12 
weeks,  the  total  maximum  take  per 
spot  would  be  $324,000.  That  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  30  theatres  allows  for  a 
combined  total  gross  of  $9,720,000. 
Most  tents,  however,  gross  from 
$12,000  to  $20,000  weekly  and  it’s 
estimated  that  no  more  than  four 
exceeded  909c  of  capacity  last  sea¬ 
son. 

j  Vehicles  Scarce  [ 

•The  longer  a  tent  theatre  con¬ 
tinues  in  operation,  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  it  becomes  to  line  up  a  musi¬ 
cal  program.  There  aren’t  enough 
new  tuners  hitting  Broadway  each 
season  to  provide  fresh  product  for 
the  average  12--week  canvastop  sea¬ 
son.  When  Terrell  first  got  under¬ 
way  in  Lambertville,  his  season 
was  comprised  essentially  of  oper¬ 
ettas,  with  the  public  domain 
“Merry  Widow,”  the  getaway  bill. 

As  the  tents  caught  on,  the  rights 
to  recent  Broadway  musicals  be¬ 
came  available.  But,  the  limited 
number  of  new  entries  have  had 
to  be  augmented  by  repeats  of 
prior  musical  and  operetta  pro¬ 
ductions  and,  in  recent  seasons, 
straight  plays,  operas  and  other 
presentations.  Some  spots  have  also 
instituted  special  one-night  jazz 
shows. 

Although  the  average  tent  sea¬ 
son  is  12  weeks,  some  run  only 
nine  frames  and  others  go  as  high 
as  20. 
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GEOBGE  JEAN  NATHAN 


TOM  CURTISS-  * 


Showmanly  Priest 


Paris.  By  UZ  CARPENTER  years, 

“One  of  the  first  and  most  Important  things  for  a  critic  to  learn  Is  Washington  stock,  c 

how  to  sleep,  undetected,  at  the  theatre,”  wrote  William  Archer,  ^  ,  p..j. 

George  Jean  .Nathan,  our  foremost  critic,  who  died  last  April  -was  uring  rehearsals  at  Catholic 
a  no-doze  man  when  on  duty.  No  sleeping  sentinel,  he.  He  might  leave  University  here,  you  spot  him  Nui 
a  play  after  the  first  act,  but  when  at  the  theatre  whatever  came  before  wearing  a  wild  orange  sunflower 
him  had  his  undivided  attention  and  he  remembered  everything  he  sports  shirt  as  he  directs  a  play.  1948I49 

Sa^r  1.  ....  ,,,  „  ,  .  , ,  .  ,  ..  .  He  is  the  Dominician  father  and  1949-50 

“I  have  a  million-dollar  memory,”  he  once  told  me.  And  it  was  true.  -  .  ,, 

“The  very  young  critic,  though  he  may  write  well  and  have  some  .her  of  the  campus  theatre,  Rev. 
fresh  ideas,  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  When  he  tells  you  that  j  Gilbert  V.  Hartke.  Self-confessedly  ig52"53 
some  play  is  the  best  play  he  ever  saw  he  may  be  honest,  but  one  ,  still  under  the  spell  of  show  busi-  1953-54 
wants  to  know  what  other  plays  he  has  seen.”  j  ness,  he  was  a  child  actor  in  Chi-  1954.55 

“Every  critic  has  prejudices  and  the  brave  critic  announces  them  j  cago  for  George  K.  Spoor’s  and  1955-56 
boldly.  But  if  he  announces  them  or  not  they,  are  part  of  his  point  of  !  Bronco  Billy  Anderson’s  long-ago  1956-57 
view  and  one  must  discover  what  they  are  to  evaluate  his  judgment.”  j  Essanay  studio.  1957-58 

Nathan  had  many  prejudices  and  some  were  bizarre,  but  all  were  !  Since  1937  Father  Hartke  has  1958-59 
bravely  announced  and  the  man’s  personality  is  to  be  found  stamped  headed  Catholic  U’s  Speech  and  : 


Half-Season  Total  grosses 


( .Coveting  the  first  26  weeks  of  the  season,  through  Iasi  Nor.  290 
with  co mparitire  figures  for  the  corresponding  perioa  in  previous 
years,  if  available.  The  tabulation  does  not  include  off. -Broad way, 
stock,  outdoor  ciric  operations,  etc.  > 

BROADWAY 


Number  of 
Season  Product 

1947- 48  . 

1948- 49  . 


on  almost  every  paragraph  he  ever  wrote.  i  Drama  Dept.  His  records  show 1948-49  . 

Saroyan  was  another  of  his  discoveries,  at  least  as  far  as  the  theatre  ;  150  plays  produced,  1,200  students  ■  1949-50  . 
went.  Yet  after  reading  some  Saroyan  script  that  he  considered  inferior  graduated.  Theatre  names  once  j  1950-51  . 
he  gave  the  author  his  blunt  opinion.  under  his  influence  include  Walter  j  1951-52  . 

“I  thought  we  were  friends,”  said  Saroyan.  and  Jean  Kerr,  Julie  Hayden,  Bibi  1  1952-53  . 

“We  are,”  said  Nathan.  “But  we’re  not  as  friendly  as  all  that.”  Osterwald,  John  McGiver,  Tom  ■  1953-54  . 

Nor  could  good  intentions  pass  for  good  plays  in  his  eyes,  and  while  Carlin,  Pat  Carol,  Rosemary  Mur- !  1954-55 
many  of  his  colleagues,  praised  the  recruiting  poster  dramas  that  came  ■  phy,  Alan  Schneider,  Frances  :  1955-56 
along  at  a  fast  pace  during  the  last  war,  Nathan  dismissed  them  as  '  Sternhagen.  i  1956-57 

worthless,  dubbing  them  “the  boom-boom  dramas.”  It  was  thanks  Drimariiv  to  Wal- '  1957-58 

“Dramatic  criticism  has  literally  made  over  the  American  drama  ter  Kerr  then  a  voune  dfj  instrue  i  1958-59 

from  the  mushklatsch  it  was  into  the  approximation  that  it  is  beginning  £1  that  th?  Universitv  Theatre  1  - _ - 

to  be.  In  order  to  continue  the  good  work  it  is  necessary  for  dramatic  j  ^ade  its  first  sensational  hft  in 

criticism  to  show  no  mercy  toward  what  still  persists  of  the  ignorant !  Vcm  wJ?h  the  mnc£l\ 

old  order  ard  to  butcher  it  to  death  as  quickly  as  possible  with  every  j  IfLnrJi  M  E S* 

means  at  its  disposal.  If,  in  the  process,  it  bankrupts  the  theatre  and  i  SrS?  dnw SSmhJ?  „f 
the  men  that  stand  in  the  way  of  its  advancement,  so  much  the  better.”  rfr,S 

And  what  he  preached  he  practiced  with  a  vengence.  It  made  him  1  !fL!hLf  S  f  h« 

few  friends  but  it  brought  him- millions  of  admirers,  and  his  criticism  ' within  n,3!  +i°  <n??e£S! 

won  him  respect  at  home  and  abroad.  1  F3tlie£  Hartke.  Within  the  months  ga/er  d 

Nathan  lived  exactly  the  life  he  wanted.  He  once  explained  his  that  f°H°wed* .  -I0113"  neIped  aP-  «ate  pro 
philosophy  as  follows:  (  prove  the  script  and  coach  the  i 


It  was  thanks  primarily  to  Wal- 
er  Kerr,  then  a  young  CU  instruc- 


j  1956-57  . 
!  1957-58  . 
j  1958-59  . 


umber  of 

Half-Season 

Full-Season 

-ing  Weeks 

Gross 

Gross 

572 

$12,144,400 

$28,826,500 

509 

12,273,800 

23,840,700 

455 

11,862.500 

20,614,500 

495 

11,559,100 

27,886,000 

429 

11.678,500 

28,702.000 

391 

10.691,800 

26.126.400 

447 

12,548,300 

30,169,200 

477 

13,100,900 

32.087,800 

535 

15.281,900 

35.353,100 

488 

15.31 1.00Q 

37.154.500 

450 

15,230.800 

37.154.509 

433 

15,963,400 

ROAD 

539 

11,136,300 

23.657 .900 

385 

8.333,100 

20,401,300 

433 

9,906,700 

20,330,600 

348 

8,468.400 

18,827,900 

399 

10.124,800 

23,417.600 

341 

7.847,400 

17.623.2G0 

374 

9,507,400 

21,122,000 

384 

10,435,000 

22,853,500 

397 

10.667.400 

19,826,300 

279 

9.857,600 

22,645,000 

324 

13.208,000 

for  the  presentation  of  his  life's  Third  Best  Sport  ;  and  baseball  being  the  primary 
story,  but  he  couldn’t  say  “no”  to  Theatre  Guild  presentation  of  three-act!  pastimes >.  It’s  a  real  enough  basis 
Father  Hartke.  Within  the  months  I  for  a  Pla-V  tit's  already  been  the 

that  followed,  Cohan  helped  ap-  ciate  producer.  Henry  t.  Weinstein;  set-  subject  of  a  bestseller,  “The  Cgs> 
prove  the  script  and  coach  the  \  £ng*.  M“vin-  ?ei.ss:  T  costiunes.  Michael ,  poratmn  Man,”  as  well  as  various 

1  ,  ,  — .  __  ,  1  Travis;  Miss  jriolm  s  clothes,  Robert  Msck-  :  nifl(Tfl7inp  ti-ppac1 

student,  Jimmy  Graham,  who  ;  intosh.  stars  Eleanor  Holm;  features  An-  agazine  pieces.-. 


“Mv  code  of  life  and  enndurt  is  simnlv  this;-  wnrlr  hard  r»Ta\7  frt  fho  Student,  Jimmy  Graham,  Who  :  intosh.  Stars  Eleanor  Holm;  features  An- 

i  ‘J?  H.  was  therein, 

never  do  a  friend  a  dirty  trick,  eat  and  drink  what  you  feel  like  when  .  *ee  nis  llle  story  on  °Pening  Howard  wierum,  James  ifciren.  Joseoh 


,  ,  drew  Duggan,  William  Prince.  Judson  .  The  locale  Of  the  COmedv  IS  the 
'  i  Laire,  Jane  Hoffman,  Parker  McCormick,  rrprichlv  hiviiHnnc  liv-ncr  rnTn?n  • 
\  Howard  Wierum,  James  Karen.  Joseoh  ■  garisniy  luxurious  llV«ng  room  Oi  a 
»  Boland,  Irene  Cowan.  Opened  Dec.  30.  ’58.  ,  gl’OUndllOOr  SUlte  m  a  Miami 
j  at  the  Ambassador  Theatre,  n.y.;  $3.93  beachfront  hotel,  where  a  dynamic 


_ _ - _  ..  ..  ...  ,  , — ,  , - ,  niPhr  ,  uoiana,  irene  cowan,  upenea  uec.  ju.  as.  ,  ^iuuiiuiiuui  Mint  m  a  Uliana 

you  feel  like  it,  never  grow  indignant  over  anything,  trust  to  tobacco  ;  men,:-  !  at  the  Ambassador  Theatre,  n.y.;  $3.93  beachfront  hotel  where  a  dynamic 

for  calm  and  serenity,  bathe  twice  a  day,  modify  the  esthetic  philosophy  j  “Had  we  never  produced  the  j  .  Spofford  Boadle  :  engineer-executive  is  attempting  to 

of  Croce  but  slightly  with  that  of  Santayana  and  achieve  for  one’s  self  .  George  M.  Cohan  story,  I  don  t ;  Helen  Sayre  .  Celeste  Holm  ;  combine  a  delayed  honeymoon  with 

a  pragmatic  sufficiency  in  the  beauty  of  the  esthetic  surface  of  life,  | f  think  he  would  have  agreed  for  j  ^“®{.asRfSs . ■  his  higWy  paternalistic  company’s 

learn  to  play  one  musical  instrument  and  then  play  it  in  private,  never  I  Warner  Brothers  to  do  so  later,”  ;  Arthur  Underhiu  ' Howard  wierum  :  sales  convention.  To  make  their 

allow  one’s  self  a  passing  thought  of  death,  never  contradict  any  one  '  Father  Hartke  speculates.  j  £my  Underhill  .  Jane  Hoffman  point,  the  authors  present  the 


allow  one’s  self  a  passing  thought  of  death,  never  contradict  any  one  '  Father  Hartke  speculates.  j  u-5d?SiU  •••••••'„  Hoffman  point,  the  authors  present  the 

or  seek  to  prove  anything  to  any  one  unless  one  gets  paid  for  it  in  a  second  big  milestone  came  '  ”o1Sewa£?e?s  .'.V.V.V. . . .'  .rud£n  ™ire  :  executive’s  wife  as  a  charming,  m- 

“ed>  “*  be  ~  “■  ^  Beneath  all  itsstraining  for  com- 

S22f ’Sad  Sd ^  hta°bXlnand  he  had  dlttSto  teuWh?,  I  Universities  asking  for  bookings  as  presented  by  the  Theatre  Guild  SdhS  “ilthth-l'rtf."  stlvaf  & 
though  he  still  relied  on  tobacco  for  serenity,  ffis  “wafas  “e»  for*  group  °f  ™  act0I%  \  l\  the  Ambassador  Theatre,  the  the  big  dea!  and  ^lab^hing  her 

and  his  conversation  as  witty  as  ever.  Unable  to  attend  the  theatre  he  .  N°w-  V*  yfars  °!d-  payers  Inc.  j  Eleanor  and  Leo  Bayer  play  seems  with  his '  individuality  and  OTlvp'?e 


as  presented  by  the  Theatre  Guild  ending  with  th?  wife  salvag’ng 
I  at  the  Ambassador  Theatre,  the  the  b?§  d?a!  and  establishing  her 
i  Fi0,nftP  tor,  n„.0r  eoomc  snousf1  a s  Hie  comoanv  kin<7Dfn, 


with  his  individuality  and  private 


follow’ed  its  activities  by  a  thorough  reading  of  the  important  scripts.  ^  °^de.st  continual  repertory  ;  as  synthetic  as  the  hyprocricies  it’s  jife  intact.  The  c 


He  admired  the  writing  of  “West  Side  Story,”  he  was  interested  in  I  touring  unit  in  the  country.  It ;  eXp0sing  The  result  is  that  it’s  however,  that  the  play  compromises 
Tw-o  for  the  Seesaw”  and  the  future  of  its  author,  but  he  found  some  ' bas  been  to  war — m  Korea,  toured  neither  funny  nor  genuine  and  is  a  its  point  and  even  its  herome’s 
of  the  other  highly-praised  plays  overrated.  He  also  wras  anxious  to  see  Europe  and  South  America.  j  dubious  commodity  for  Broadway,  character  for  the  sake  of  surface 

the  script  of  O’Casey’s  new  play,  “The  Drums  of  Father  Ned,”  and  to  What  Father  Hartke  wishes  now  i  Given  a  more  legitimate  perform- :  laughs. 

hear  about  what  was  on  in  Paris  and  London.  ‘  is  a  permanent  repertory  theatre  ance,  it  could  be  a  passable  stock  On  its  own  terms,  if  “Third  Best 

His  whole  fife  was  the  theatre  and  even  in  his  last  days  it  held  his  in  some  major  city  near  Washing-  i  item  (it  tried  out  briefly  in  straw-  Sport’’  means  anythin?,  its  heroine 

passionate  attention.  He  wrote,  dictating,  until  a  few  days  before  his  ton.  No  one  doubts  he  will  get  it  ■  hats  Ja^  summer)  and  with  skillful  must  be  the  .stra;ght-thmKm^  nor- 

death.  *  e  .  6  ;  adaptation  might  be  acceptable  ma-  e^t  person  she  s.  f  rst  portrrved. 


Some  found  his  conversion  to  Catholicism  Inconsistent  with  his'  Warwick  R  I  Federal  tax  I  teSt  .£oJ  picUFeSo  When  she  disrupts  the  crucial  busi- 

writine  Thev  must  have  read  him  in  consisienr  with  his :  Warwick,  k.  l.  —  uederai  tax  “Third  Best  Sport,”  it’s  ex-  ness  deal,  jeopardizes  her  fcus- 

b^  Ar?her  Hi^  hfe  and  hfc  wnr^  th  1  stateu recommended  liens  on  the  property  of  the  War-  plained  in  the  dialog,  are  company  band’s  career  and  endangers  her 

(ntprpq^inL  fnt,?rod  hS  fc  6  a  qUest  and  he  W3S  always  wick  Musical  Theatre,  Inc.,  were  ;  sales  conventions  and.  by  exten-  marriage,  rfie's  obviouslv  in  a 

interested  m  the  future.  |filed  Dec.  23.  ‘  sion,  office  and  career  politics  (sex  sobering  jam. 

- — - -f  i  — . —  i  .  ■»  I.  i  ■  — — mm  ■■  i  ■  i  :  But  even  at  this  moment  the 

i  :  authors,  the  director  and  the  actors 

j  go  for  broad  comedy.  Instead  of 
j  plaving  w5th  intense  seriousness, 
J  which  might  make  the  situat’on  be- 
i  lievable  and  Diwd-1  genu;ne  com- 
I  edv,  the  script  and  the  performance 
j  lapse  into  s’ap^t-'ck.  As  entertain- 
<  ment,  the  effect  is  disastrous, 
j  Celeste  Holm,  starred  as  ti’e 
■  sophisticated  and  gracious  h ?lp- 
}  mat'3  surrounded  bv  ranmavmg 
i  Babbittry.  is  an  attractive,  talented 
,  actress  seemingly  betrayed  by 
|  heavy-handed  d Section  and  her 
i  own  comic  inventiveness.  She  looks 
stunning  in  an  assortment  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Mackintosh  clothes,  and  she 
has  undeniable  sfvle  and  pr^-enee, 
but  she  indulges  in  enounh  “takes” 
and  hokum  antics  for  a  circus  ring. 

Andrew  Duggan  is  a  mcd^raMy 
straight  man  in  the  roV  of  he- 
career-mmded  husband  who  f:nai’v 
grasns  the  idea  of  personal  in¬ 
tegrity.  while  William  Prince  is 
!  reasonably  plausible  as  a  college 
\  professor  with  a  critical  apprecia- 
|  tion  of  big  business  mores,  and 
i  there  are  caricatured  performances 
;  by  Judson  Laire  as  a  corporation 
Simon  Legree,  James  Karen  and 
Howard  Wierum  as  bulldozed 
junior  executives,  Jane  Hoffman 
and  Parker  McCormick  as  com¬ 
pany-minded  wives,  Joseph  Boland 
as  a  domesticated  customer  and 
Irene  Cowan  as  his  bullying  wife. 
Michael  Howard  has  staged  the 
1  show,  presumably  with  a  baseball 

\  bat,  while  Marvin  Reiss  has  de- 

|  signed  the  suitably  tasteless  set- 

%  I  ting  and  Michael  Travis  has  sup- 

\  plied  the  costumes.  Hobe. 

% 

The  production  staff  for  the  up- 
|  coming  off-Broadway  presentation 

of  “She  Shall  Have  Music”  includes 

Solis,  but  the  $1  admission  was  Louis  MacMillan,  director;  Julien 

too  high  for  Uruguayan  pockets  at  TIATHJA  A IV TIT?  K  W  Stein,  musical  director;  Fernand 

this  time  and  advance  booking  was  tv  Nault,  choreographer;  Benue  Jcy, 

weak.  Now  starring  in  “Two  For  The  Seesaw”  on  Broadway  costume  designer,  and  Don  McGo 


When  she  disrupts  the  crucial  busi- 


i  filed  Dec.  23. 


DOLLAR-TOP  TOO  HIGH 
FOR  MONTEVIDEOANS 

By  NID  EMBER 

Montevideo. 

There  are  10  theatres  operating 
In  this  capital  city  of  Uruguay,  30 
minutes  by  airplane  from  Buenos 
Aires.  Only  one  of  them,  the  an¬ 
tique  698-seat  Stella  d’  Italia,  is 
commercially  operated  and  avail¬ 
able  for  what  foreign  touring  com¬ 
panies  come  this  way. 

The  small  Solis,  the  671-seat 
Verdi,  the  750-seat .  Odeon  are 
operated  by  the  Municipal  Theatre 
Board,  which  also  runs  the  Drama¬ 
tic  Art  School,  of  which  Spain’s 
Margarita  Xirgu  (borrowed  this 
year  by  B.  Aires’  National  Comedy 
Theatre)  is  the  guiding  spirit. 
There  are  about  half  a  dozen  Little 
Theatre  groups,  and  this  year  these 
produced  such  foreign  plays  as 
Terence  Rattigan’s  “The  Deep  Blue 
Sea,”  “Wozzeck”  by  Buchner, 
Deval’s  “Mademoiselle”  and  a 
Steinbeck  play. 

“The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  has 
had  a  long  run  at  the  Municipal 
Solis,  in  Argentine  playwright 
Claudia  Madero’s  Spanish  transla¬ 
tion,  directed  by  Antonio  Larreta, 
with  an  Argentine  cast.  Perform¬ 
ances  are  given  six  nights  a  week, 
with  additional  matinees  at  6  p.m. 
on  Thursdays,  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days.  (Tickets,  25c)  Last  August 
the  -Teatro  Stabile  di  la  Citta  di 
Genova  was  booked  in  Montevideo 
for  seven  performances  at  the 
Solis,  but  the  $1  admission  was 
boo  high  for  Uruguayan  pockets  at 
this  time  and  advance  hooking  was 
weak. 


DANA  ANDREWS 

Now  starring  in  “Two  For  The  Seesaw”  on  Broadway 
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SUMMER  THEATRE  U.S.A. 


By  NED  ARMSTRONG 

Dick  Maney  asked  me  recently  what  I  had  done 
during  the  summer  and  I  told  him  I’d  spent  the  hot 
months  forging  a  ftirore  for  the  Bucks  County  Play¬ 
house. 

“Summer  stock!”  exclaimed  Broadway’s  No.  I 
press  agent.  “Is  that  still  going  on?”  he  asked, 
looking  doubtful. 

“Yes,”  I  replied. 

“Oh,  no!”,  he  shuddered,  turning  away  and  trying 
to  avoid  thinking  on  this  matter  any  further. 

The  truth  is,  summer  stock  is  not  only  still  with 
us,  but  it  is  flourishing,  and  in,  some  arenas  growing 
to  proportions  which  indicate  a  future  as  a  seasonal 
extension  of  the  winter  road. 

In  the  Philadelphia  area  alone  there  is  now  a 
summer  theatre  seating  1,500,  and  music  tents 
seating  more.  Various  music  tents  gross  $30,000 
weeks.  One  musical  attraction  toured  this  summer 
with  a  $16,000-a-week  guarantee. 

The  Bucks  County  Playhouse  is  still  a  small  rus¬ 
tic  gristmill  seating  432  and,  for  this  reason,  quali¬ 
fies  as  summer  theatre  in  the  original  sense.  This 
season  (1959)  Bucks  County  Playhouse,  under  di¬ 
rection  of  Michael  Ellis  will  begin  its  21st  year. 

The  charm  and  promise  of  the  country  barn 
theatre  clings  about  the  old  flour  mill  on  Ingham 
Creek.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  started  by  Richard 
Bennett  and  St.  John  Terrell  and  one  season  later 
was  under  the  management  of  playwright  Kenyon 
Nicholson  and  producer  Theron  Bamberger.  Two 
seasons  later  Nicholson  dropped  out  and  Bamber¬ 
ger  ran  the  Playhouse  skillfully  for  14  seasons,  ably 
assisted  by  his  wife,  publicist  Phyllis  Perlman.  Both 
are  remembered  with  great  affection. 

During  these  years  many  notable  theatrical  events 
occurred  at  Bucks  County  Playhouse,  including  a 
production  of  “The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner” 
which  on  alternating  nights  starred  Moss  Hart  and 
George  S.'  Kaufman;  here  during  this  time  Grace 
Kelly  made  her  stage  debut  in  her  uncle's  play, 
“The  Torchbearers.”  This  was  the  last  stop  for 
“The  Fourposter”  on  its  way  to  Broadway  and  riches, 
starring  Hume  Cronyn  and  Jessica  Tandy. 

[ _ Prototype  of  Silo  Theatre  | 

In  every  sense,  Bucks  County  Playhouse  has  re¬ 
mained  the  prototype  of  the  silo  theatre.  Genera¬ 
tions  of  apprentices  have  come  and  gone,  many 
climbing  to  heights  either  as  actors  or  technicians. 
William  Bendix  play  Bucks  County  as  a  bit  actor 
for  $50  a  week  and  from  New  Hope,  Pa.,  went  to 
Hollywood;.  Two  seasons  later  Bamberger  publicly 
invited  Bendix  back  to  New  Hope  and  published 
the  open  invitation  as  a  letter-to-the-actor  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  note. 

Jack  Schlissef  was  an  apprentice  manager  at 
Bucks  County  Playhouse  and  today  is  general  man¬ 
ager  for  the  tumultuous  and  multitudinous  activi¬ 
ties  of  David  Merrick. 

The  Bucks  County  Playhouse  has  in  no  sense  ever 


prospered  as  a  bigtime  operation.  The  small  seating 
prohibits  that. 

But  it  has  contributed  to  the  welfare  and  growth 
of  the  community  of  New  Hope  and  it  has  spread 
the  fame  of  this  small  Pennsylvania  town  (pop.  900) 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 

And,  too,  in  its  own  way,  Bucks  County  Playhouse 
has  contributed  to  the  folklore  of  theatre. 

There  was  the  time  when  an  elderly  character 
actor  decided  to  go  for  a  swim  in  the  Delaware  one 
hot  summer  afternoon.  He  came  out  of  the  river 
mumbling  incoherently  and  the  stage  manager 
shortly  learned  the  actor  had  lost  his  only  set  of 
false  teeth  while  navigating  Washington’s  sacred 
stream.  Immediately,  and  in  the  interest  of  being 
able  to  give  a  performance  that  night,  teams  of 
small  boys  were  organized  to  skin-dive  for  the 
actor’s  choppers.  They  found  false  teeth  but  they 
weren’t  the  actor’s! 

Then  there  was  the  time  last  summer  when  space 
had  to  be  rented  in  a  nearby  fraternal  meeting 
place  for  the  staging  of  Meyer  Levin’s  “Compul¬ 
sion,”  the  controversial  drama  concerning  the 
IwisLed  young  men  who  killed  a  small  child  in 
Chicago  many  years  ago.  Only  after  the  show  had 
opened  and  was  a  great  success  did  it  occur  to 
anyone  that  “Compulsion”  had  been  staged  at  the 
Odd  Fellows  Hall! 

Ellis  begins  his  sixth  season  with  the  Bucks 
County  Playhouse  in  May  of  this  year.  Once  more 
the  cowbell  will  be  rung  by  manager  John  J.  Crow¬ 
ley  to  announce  an  imminent  curtain.  Once  again 
a  tagline  will  be  shattered  by  a  passing  outboard 
motor. 

But  the  crowds  will  be  there,  having  come  from 
dinner  at  Charlie  Costigan’s  three-generation-old 
eatery  in  Stockton,  N.  J.,  or  on  their  way  to  Johnny 
Francis’  in-the-grove  multi-terraced  Canal  House 
cn  the  towpath.  And,  too,  one  more  time  no  doubt 
that  foreign  born  actress  will  arrive  driving  a  car 
no  one  ever  heard  of.  before  and  that  native  born 
actress  will  come  to  town  with  a  poodle  with  red- 
painted  toenails. 

One  and  all  will  make  a  season. 

The  rustic  barn,  the  silo,  the  woodsy  playhouse, 
the  music  tent,  all  now  are  part  of  the  summer 
season  and  take  their  place  solidly  beside  the  con¬ 
vertible,  the  outdoor  concert-under-the-stars  and  the 
backyard  swimming  pool. 

Possibly  this  year — or.  will  it  be  next? — an  actor 
or  actress  will  rise  suddenly  luminous  starward,  or 
that  new  play  will  launch  a  new  writer  for  the 
Broadway  stage. 

Nestling  amid  ash  and  elm  on  the  banks  of  the 
gurgling  creeks  stands  the  old  stone  mill  which 
heard  General  Washington’s  footsore  soldiers  tramp 
in  ice  and  snow  on  their  way  to  the  fateful  Tren¬ 
ton  crossing  and  which,  during  the  last  two  decades, 
has  echoed  on  its  stone  walls  the  voices  of  Billy 
Burke,  Bea’rice  Lillie,  Louis  Calhern,  Mady  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Frances  Farmer. 

That’s  summer  theatre  U.S.A.  1959.  It's  here  to 
stay. 


Remembrances  of  British 
Show  Biz  and  Yank  Friends 


-By  HANNEN  SWAFFER;“ 


London. 

Not  even  Northcliffe,  the  creator 
of  British  popular  journalism,  had 
any  idea  of  how  to  make  show 
business  sell  papers^ 

In  my  early  days  on  the  Daily ; 
Mail,  over  half  a  century  ago,  the ! 
exclusive  news  of  the  next  George 
Edwardes  musical  comedy  was 
given  about  20  lines  half  way  down 
the  page.  Northcliffe  knew  little 
about  the  theatre  and  cared  less. 

Drury  Lane  possessed  the  only 
press  agent. 

Sir  Henry  Irvmg  almost  evaded 
personal  publicity.  Sir  Beerbohm 
Tree  was  the  first  actor-manager  to 
encourage  it. 

-'Even  as  late  as  1924,  when  I  be¬ 
came  critic  for  the  Sunday  Express, 
the  orders  given  by  Beaverbrook 
were  “Give  him  only  a  column!” 

.  In  a  few  years,  by  inventing  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  criticism,  news  and  frank¬ 
ness  of  opinion,  which  made  me 
many  enemies,  I  was  given  two 
whole  pages  covering  all  forms  of 
entertainment. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  show 
bus;ness  attracted  readers  in  such 
outlying  places  as  Scottish  villages 
which  had  no  stage  amusements  of 
any  kind.  That  transformed  Brit¬ 
ish  journalism’s  attitude  towards 
the  theatre. 

Strangely,  it  was  also  left  to  me 
— in  1915 — to  give  a  film  star,  for 
the  first  time,  columns  of  publicity. 
That,  printed  in  the  Weekly  Dis¬ 
patch,  which  I  then  edited,  was  a 
long  article  about  Charlie  Chaplin, 
of  whom  I  had  never  heard  until 
the  Tuesday  before  the  paper  came 
out  on  Sunday! 


I  fiom  Hollywood  this  cable:  “I  here¬ 
by  authorize  you  to  print  what  you 
like  about  me  in  any  of  your  pa¬ 
pers.  Charles  Chaplin.”  “That 
makes  me  feel  proud,”  he  joked  at 
his  conference— “a  cable  from  the 
other  greatest  man  in  the  world!” 

In  those  days,  the  Evening  News 
was  the  Only  newspaper  with  a  film 


Two  Greatest  Men 


Northcliffe,  two  or  three  weeks 
after,  printed  the  great  comic’s  life 
story  in  Answers.  When  he  feared 
’t  might  be  libellous,  he  received 


critic  — -  W.  G.  Faulkner  —  whose 
boyish  assistant,  Jympson  Harman, 
is  still  filling,  the  same  job  with 
distinction. 

British  papers  were  similarly 
reticent  about  radio.  Indeed,  the 
London  publishers  refused  to  print 
the  BBC  programs  without  pay¬ 
ment.  When  Gordon  Selfridge 
published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
advertisements  of  his  dry  goods 
store  they  soon  had  to  follow  suit 
by  printing  them  for  nothing. 

Today  a  small  army  of  snooping 
reporters  and  gossip  writers  are 
sent  out  to  get  intimate  details  of 


Season’s  Greetings 


CORNELIA  OTIS  SKINNER 


Diamond  Jubilee  lor  Met  Opera 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  had  stood  on  Broadway  between 
39th  and  40th  Streets  since  1883.  Outwardly  never  an  attractive 
facade,  it  was  “the  new  yellow  brewery”  even  to  New  Yorkers  at 
thri  time. 

Today  the  Met  is  the  only  “repertory”  house  in  New  York  on 
the  grand  scale  although  the  N.Y.  City  Center  should  not  be 
slighted,  performing  wonders  with  much  less  of  everything  than 
the  Met  has  to  work  with. 

Retrospectively  the  big  opera  house,  which  will  in  due  course 
become  part  of  the  new  west  side  cultural  cluster  at  Lincoln 
Square,  has  had  10  managements  during  its  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  to  wit: 

1883- 1884  Henry  Abbey. 

1884- 1885  Leopold  Damrosch  (died  in  Feb.  1885). 

1885- 1891  Edmund  C.  Stanton. 

1891-1897  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau  jointly.  (No  season  in  1892- 
3  because  of  Opera  House  fire). 

1897- 1898  No  season  because  of  Henry  Abbey’s  death  and  re¬ 

sulting  reorganization  of  management. 

1898- 1903  .  Maurice  Grau. 

1903-1908  Heinrich  Conried. 

1908-1935  Giulio  Gatti-Casajza.  (During  season  of  1908-09,  joint¬ 
ly  with  Andreas  Dippel). 

1935  Herbert  Witherspoon  (died  May,  1935). 

1935-1950  Edward  Johnson. 

1950  Rudolf  Bing. 
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f  REHEARSAL 

. *****  By  DORE  SCHARY  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  4  4  4  4  4  4 

There  is  an'  empty  stage.  One  can  see  the  back  brick  wall  rising  high 
to  the  gridiron  and  remnants  of  dull  drapes  hanging  as  returns  and 
tormentors.  There  are  some  scattered  benches,  scarred  and  blistered 
and  worn  and  a  chair  or  two  with  legs  whose  ends  look  like  run-down 
heels. 

This  is  the  place  where  for  three  weeks  a  group  of  people  labor  to 
bring  forth  a  piece  of  work  to  move  the  heart. 

This  is  the  true  home  of  the  actor,  writer,  director,  producer,  de¬ 
signer,  costumer. 

The  actors  scuff  onto  the  stage.  The  hellos  are  murmured.  Old  asso¬ 
ciations  are  renewed  and  the  side  remarks  begin.  The  stage  manager 
and  the  assistant  shuffle  table  and  chairs. 

As  the  days  roll  by  hot  coffee  and  tea,  sandwiches  wrapped  in  waxed 
paper,  slices  of  pound  cake,  bottles  of  milk  and  cokes  are  consumed 
along  with  cartons  of  cigarets,  all  in  defiance  of  signs  posted  by  the 
management 

The  tapes  on  the  stage  floor  indicate  the  set  dimensions  and  the  exits 
and  the  windows  and  as  the  rehearsals  progress  and  the  cast  create 
their  attitudes,  invisible  walls  and  ceilings  take  shape  and  the  image 
of  the  play  takes  form  and  substance  and  as  it  does,  t’he  tension  rises 
and  hours  slip  away  rapidly.  As  the  pace  and  tempo  of  work  increase, 
scenes,  which  only  a  few  days  ago  seemed  bloodless  when  they  were 
read  haltingly  by  actors  searching  for  the  words,  or  interrupted  as 
movement  had  to  be  indicated,  now  begin  to  carfy  muscle  and  nerves. 

The  rewriting  is  constant,  the  staging  more  complicated,  the  nuances 
are  discovered  and  the  pieces  are  now  moved  into  place  in  the  jigsaw 
puzzle  and  one  day  everyone  is  ready  for  the  first  run-through  and 
the  holy  wonder  takes  over.  The  wonder  of  a  group  of  actors  on  a  bare 
stage  with  simulated  furniture,  improvised  props  and  imagined  set¬ 
tings  getting  ready  for  a  first  complete  performance. 

But  it  all  seems  as  if  it  is  for  “the  money.”  Everyone  concerned,  in 
their  eyes,  can  see  it  complete  and  as  if  they  were  playing  to  a  big, 
paying  audience,  they  wait  with  their  pulses  beating  more  rapidly  as 
the  director  takes  his  seat  in  the  empty  theatre,  clears  his  throat,  and 
calls — “Curtain.” 

The  play  begins. 

The  entire  experience  is  recommended  for  the  romantic,  the  hardy 
and  the  bold  Recommended  for  those  who  can  stand  the  sting  of  fail¬ 
ure  and  the  heady  flush  of  success. 

Shake  well  before  using. 


stage, .  radio  and  film  performers, 
most  of  whom  I  would  not  have 
considered  worth  mentioning.  “Ro¬ 
mance”  to  our  gossip  columnists 
is  not  Romeo  and  Juliet’s  but  the 
latest  open  adultery.  London 
copied  all  that  from  Hollywood, 
where  publicity  killed  all  privacy. 
Journalism,  formerly -the  theatre’s 
mentor,  has  become  its  slave!  Its 
hacks  have  been  so  annoying  in 
their  serfdom  that  few  really  big 
stars  will  meet  them  except  at 
press  conferences. 

The  Daily  Express  and  Sunday 
Express,  on  both  of  which  I  worked 
for  seven  years,  now  has  seven  or 
eight  men  doing  what  I  did  all 
alone!  In  those  years  the  theatre 
almost  filled  my  whole  l*:fe.  Now, 
being  what  is  called  “hard  of 
hearing,”  I  seldom  enter  a  play¬ 
house  or  a  cinema.  Mass  amuse¬ 
ment,  to  me,  is  no  longer  a  habit 

but  a  memory. _ 

]  _ Extinct  Musicals _ ! 

Some  40  years  ago,  Drury  Lane, 
which  later  Claimed  to  be  the  “na¬ 
tional  theatre,”  led  the  world  in 
lavishness  of  production.  Its  melo¬ 
dramas,  staged  by  Arthur  Collins, 
included  shipwrecks,  horse  races, 
avalanches  and  balloon  accidents 
long  before  anybody  in  the  world 
showed  similar  enterprise  and  in¬ 
vention. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  America 
possesses,  while  I  write  this,  more 
intelligent  and  more  adventurous 
showmen  in  every  branch  of  the 
business.  Ours  have  either  no 
money,  or  too  much. 

The  Palladium  was  kept  alive  as 
our  last  big  vaudeville  house  by  the 
importation  of  Broadway’s  radio 
and  night  club  stars.  Except  for 
Grade  Fields,  now  past  it,  we  did 
not  possess  one  artist  who  could 
fill  it,  without  a  surrounding  show, 
for  a  fortnight. 

Danny  Kaye,  of  course,  has  been 


by  far  the  most  successful  of  all 
our  American  invaders.  Jack  Ben¬ 
ny  and  Frank  Sinatra,  Bob  Hope — 
British  born  —  and  Johnnie  Ray 
could  pack  it  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
not  more. 

But  Danny's  triumph  was  such 
that,  every  time  he  came  here, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fans 
could  not  buy  seats  during  his 
hectic  short  season. 

Mind  you,  I  love  American  per¬ 
formers — most  of  them.  Sophie 
Tucker,  to  whom  I  gave  her  first 
London  boost,  is  one  of  my  dearest 
friends,  bless  her! 

But  I  can  remember  my  first 
visit  to  Hollywood  in  1920,  when  it 
had  only  one  decent  hotel.  Mary 
Pickford,  then  a  young  woman,  is 
still  a  pet  of  mine.  Douglas  Fair¬ 
banks  was  one,  until  he  passed  on; 
his  place  was  partly  filled  by  his 
son.  Betty  Hutton,  Hazel  Scott  and 
Dinah  Shore,  of  a  later  generation, 
hold  a  place  in  my  heart,  especially 
Hazel,  who  wrote  me  the  other  day 
from  Spain. 

It  Is  a  sign  of  the  times  that 
Val  Parnell  now  produces  Pal¬ 
ladium  shows,  npt  on  the  stage, 
but  on  the  air. 

Things  have  indeed  changed 
since*  in  my  childhood,  the  Jubilee 
Singers  came  to  England  and  sang 
before  Queen  Victoria.  Well,  "spir¬ 
ituals”  still  remain  and  probably 
always  will. 

Eugene  O’Neill,  In  my  opinion, 
is  supreme  among  the  dramatists 
America  has  produced. 

Edith  Day,  in  “Irene,”  which  I 
first  saw  on  Broadway,  scored  a 
more  vociferous  first-night  triumph 
than  any  American  musical  comedy 
artist  I.  remember. 

As  for  Variety,  for  which,  in 
Sime’s  time,  I  wrote  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  for  years,  It  seems  to  grow 
more  virile  than  ever. 
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REVUE  IN  REPRISE 

(The  Anglo-American  Shuttle) 


The  two  English-speaking  capitals— New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don — were  closely  linked  during  The  Great  Period  of 
REVUE  (1920-30)— with  Broadway  standing  out  in  mem-; 
ory  as  the  super-melting  pot.  The  Personality  of  Florenz 
Ziegfeld  Jr.  was  dominating— with  C.  B.  Cochran  and 
Andre  Chariot  ditto  in  London —  until  Noel  Coward  be¬ 
came  the  darling. 

While  the  Cochran  Young  Lady  was  bon  ton,  the  Zieg¬ 
feld  Girl  never  looked  at  her.  For  all  the  old  London 
Gaiety  Zieggy  had  a  head  start  and  held  the  lead.  But 
between  the  Manhattan  and  West  End  stylish  harems,  a 
fabulous  tradition  was  created. 

It  was  right  after  the  “Ziegfeld  Follies  of  1919”  that 
the  revue  deluge  swept  in — 1920  to  be  exact —  and  it 
continued  through  most  of  the  30’s  in  both  metropoli. 

Irving  Berlin’s  gossamer  siren  song,  “A  Pretty  Girl  Is 
Like  A  Melody”  from  that  same  memorable  “Follies  of 
1919,”  provided  the  leitmotif  for  the  period.  It  still  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  revues.  • 

For  the  present  compilation  some  14  ace  revues  (seven 
American — and  seven- British) — are  treated  as  milestones, 
for  the  pace,,  personality,  style,  humor  and  music.  More 
than  the  rest  these  14  made  REVUE  history. 

The  flashier  annuals:  The  “Ziegfeld  Follies,”  “Green¬ 
wich  Village  Follies,”  "George  White  Scandals,”  “Earl 
Carroll  Vanities,”  “Music  Box  Revues”  and  the  Winter 
Garden  rush  of  seasonal  extravaganzas  palled  as  early  as 
1922.  That’s  when  the  critics  lined  up  and  really  lam¬ 
basted  the  vaudeville  rehash  and  endless  beauty  parades. 
Revues  ran  the  gamut  from  inspired  to  turkey. 

The  works  of  George  Gershwin,  DeSylva,  Brown  & 
Henderson,  Rodgers  &  Hart  and  Berlin  (not  forgetting 
Vincent  Youmans)  were  big  export  items.  Language  was 
no  barrier.  Piracy  was  rampant  Paris  had  its  own  idiom. 
Berlin  gave  it  a  sauerbratOn  ooxnpab. 

Broadway  talent  also  crossed  to  appear  under  the 
Cochran  banner.  Chariot  stars  captured  Broadway,  per 
Jessie  Mathews,  Jack  Buchanan,  Beatrice  Lillie,  Gertrude 
Lawrence.  Tiller  Girls  were  famed  with  their  ropes,  canes 
and  military  hoofing.  Albertina  Rasch  helped  put  ballet 
on  the  map. 

One  of  the  most  creative  comics  of  all  times,  Joe  Cook 
flopped  in  London.  Cicely  Courtneidge  &  Jack  Hulbert 
made  little  impression  this  side.  Ruth  Etting,  Frances 
Williams,  Grace  Moore  were  choice  revue  divas.  Of  revue 
tenors,  there  was  only  one  John  Steel.  W.  C.  Fields  did 
the  “Follies,”  the  “Scandals,”  the  “Vanities” — A1  Jolson 
stuck  to  the  Shuberts,  Van  &  Schenck  chipped.  Savoy  & 
Brennan  camped. 

Ivor  Novello’s  revue  music  was  bright  for  Yank  taste — 
his  operettas  dullish.  The  reverse  for  Sigmund  Romberg’s 
revue  music  whereas  bis  operettas  were  bullish.  Cliff 
.Edwards  strummed  the  ukulele — Brooke  Johns  nlayed  the 
banjo.  The  Dolly  Sisters  trotted  their  collies.  Claire  Luce 
rode  her  ostrich.  The  first  “Music  Box  Revue”  was  sen¬ 
sational  on  Broadway  but  a  bust  in  London. 

Balieff  was  the  pet  m.c.  though  absolutely  no  one  could 
understand  him.  Florence  Mills’  Dixie  trills  stayed.  Patsy 
Kelly  was  dead-pan.  Helen .  Broderick  was  poker-faced. 
The  Astaires  rocked  Mayfair  with  the  Charleston.  Joseph¬ 
ine  Baker  gave  it  a  belly  grind  in  Paris.  Gilda  Gray 
shouted  “It's  Getting  Dark  On  Old  Broadway.”  Harry 
Richman,  Mae  West’s  old  vaudeville  aceompaniest,  had 
trouble  with  “I’m  On  The  ‘creth’  Of  A  Wave.”  Marilyn 
Miller  danced  .  .  .  Mary  Eaton  danced  .  .  .  Evelyn  Law 
kicked.  Marie  Saxon  was  a  luminary  of  the  musical  stage. 

The  Brox  Sisters  warbled  .  .  .  the  McCarthy  Sisters 
warbled  .  .  .  the  Duncan  Sisters  threw  doughnuts.  Revues 
featured  dance  groups:  Art  Hickman,  Max  Fisher,  Ted 
Lewis,  Vincent  Lopez,  Waring’s  Pennsylvanians,  Paul 
Whiteman.  Fannie  Brice  cried  “Oy.”  Eddie  Cantor  sold 
whoopee.  Helen  Morgan  sang  with  a  sob,  Ethel  Merman 
with  a  bang.  “Let’s  Do  It,”  “Do  It  Again,”  “Love  For  Sale” 
and  “Body  and  Soul”  were  the  works. 

Broadway  lurched  with  those  living  curtains — Paris 
thrived  on  them.  Censorship  was  a  problem  and  a  buildup. 
Beryl  Halley  and  Faith  Bacon  took  turns  being  Venus — 
Dorothy  Knapp  and  Beryl  Wallace  were  ready  to  sub. 
Gladys  Glad  wore  little  in  the  beauty  ballyhoo.  Will 
Rogers  roped  ’em — Frank  Tinney  socked  ’em— Jimmy 
Walker  hosted  ’em.  C’etait  la  Grande  Epoque. 

As  for  Cole  Porter — he  just  reached  for  a  fresh  carna¬ 
tion — he  was  happy  all  over  the  world! 

Next  to  the  stars — it  was  the  craftsmen:  The  writers, 
designers,  composers,  choreographers,  stagers— also  the 
pressagents  and  photographers  who  contributed  to  the 
fireworks.  Their  work  commands  a  proper  focus  too. 
REVUE  history  is  flecked  with  the  credits  of  Josef 
Urban,  James  Reynolds,  Hassard  Short,  Dietz  &  Schwartz 
— to  name  just  a  few. 

It  was  the  late  Gene  Buck,.  Flo  Ziegfeld’s  keen  lieuten¬ 
ant,  who  told  this  writer:  “.  .  .REVUE  is  one  Broadway 
tradition  that  ‘was’  great!” 

For  the  present  research  these  are  the  artistic  “big 
ones”  of  the  epoch. 

BROADWAY 
‘‘What’s  In  A  Name?” 

(192Q) 

"Chariot’s  Revue”  (1924) 

"Garrick  Gaieties”  (1925) 

"First  Little  Show”  (1929) 

“The  Band  Wagon”  (1931) 

"As  Thousands  Cheer” 

(1933) 

“Jumbo”  (1935) 

LONDON 

"The  League  of  Notions” 

(1920) 

"A  to  Z”  (1921) 

"The  Co-Optimists”  (1921) 

"On  With  The  Dance”  (1925) 

"One  Damn  Thing  After  An¬ 
other"  (1927) 

.  "This  Year  Of' Grace”  (1928V 
°  "Wake  Up  And  Dream”  (1929) 

Read  on.  '  ' 


wwii  ■■■  By  ROBERT  BARAL  ^  ■■  ■ 

WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME?"  (1920).  The  east:  Herb  Williams.  James  J. 
Corbett,  Billy  B.  Van,  Marie  Gaspar,  Alice  Hegman,  Charles  Derick- 
son,  Rosalind  Fuller,  Allen  Kearns,  Honey  (Beatrice)  Kay,  Margaret 
Pettit,*  Frank  Parker,  Rex  Dantzler,  Olin-  Howland,  June  Korle, 
Beatrice  Herford,  Blyler  &  Green,  Grace  Christie,  Williams  &  Wolf  us. 
Jack  Vincent.  Book  and  lyrics  by  John  Murray  Anderson  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  Anna  Wyne  O'Ryan  and  Jack  Yellen.  Music  by  Milton 
Ager.  Additional  sketches  by  S.  Jay  Kaufman.  Choreography  by 
Michlo  Itow.  Special  costumes  by  Robert  Locher  with  overall  art 
direction  by  James  Reynold^.  Ran  87  performances. 

The  Great  Broadway  Period  Of  Revue  emerges!  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  click  of  the  first  "Greenwich  Village  Follies 
of  1919,”  Otto  Kahn,  the  banker  and  patron  of  the  arts, 
approached  John  Murray  Anderson  on  his  own  initiative 
and  said  he  would  personally  finance  any  new  production 
he  had  on  tap.  The  result? — “What's  In  A  Name?”  While 
this  comparatively  intimate  revue  is  not  formally  of  the 
“Greenwich  Village  Follies”  series,  it  really  stemmed 
from  it  and  fits  into  the  artistic  pattern  master-minded 
by  Murray  Anderson.  “What’s  In  A  Name?”  was  a  flop 
(87  performances  only)  but  for  sheer  stagecraft  magic 
rates  as  one  of  the  ranking  milestones  in  the  art  of  the 
Broadway  Revue. 

This  1920  revue  is  credited  with  spearheading  the 
Broadway  Renaissance  of  musicals  after  World  War  I. 
Everything  was  hush-hush  when  this  show  went  into  pro¬ 
duction.  The  artistic  work  was  done  in  a  loft  on  lower 
Fourth  Avenue  and  only  a  personal  nod  from  Murray 
Anderson  would  open  the  door.  Anderson  has  admitted 
that  much  of  his  inspiration  for  “What’s  In  A  Name?” 
came  from  his  enthusiasm  for  the  European  theatre  then, 
especially  the  Max  Reinhardt  school.  Projected  scenery 
via  screens,  the  moving  treadmill  for  subtle  scene  changes, 
billowy  curtains  and  inner  and  outer  stages  a  la  classic 
Greek,  were  his  forte. 

The  real  star  of  the  show  was  James  Reynolds,  the 
artist,  newly  arrived  from  Ireland.  His  costumes  and  sets 
stopped  the  show  cold  each  time  the  chiffon  drapes  or 
taffeta  curtains  parted.  His  creations  from  wigs  down  to 
Louis  Seize  heels  reflected  superb  color  sense  and  fashion 
without  being  stuffy  or  self-conscious.  Steeped  in  the  cul¬ 
tures  of  the  XIII,  XIV.  XV  and  XVI  centuries,  Reynolds 
drew  on  remote  periods  of  history  which  lent  themselves 
to  glamorous  pageantry.  The  show  was  pegged  to  the 
Tired  Business  Man  but  the  “book”  soon  forgot  that  and 
kept  exploding  with  beatity. 

“The  Jewels  of  Pandora”  was  set  in  gold  and  silver, 
with  Hildred,  a  show  girl,  as  Pandora.  Helen  Lee  Worth¬ 
ing  was  the  White  Pearl  and  Juliette  Compton  was  the 
Black  Pearl — with  all  the  other  trinkets  parading  out  of 
the  jewel  box.  Reynolds’  use  of  metal  fabrics  for  this 
scene,  captured  the  lights  and  played  up  hidden  shadings 
in  the  exotic  dressings.  The- first  act  finale,  Prince  of 
Pilsen  in  motif,  prov;ded  the  opportunity  for  the  new 
designer  to  incorporate  the  entire  cast  into  a  swirl  of 
rococo-baroque  costumes — and  the  house  cheered.  “In 
Fair  Japan”  opened  the  second  act — it  fairly  reeked 
Kabuki  (remember  this  was  1920)  with  a  series  of  screens 
painted  after  Hiroscliiga  with  the  four  seasons  traced  in 
delicate  lines.  The  winter  sequence  was  particularly  hand¬ 
some,  done  in  blacks,  browns  .and  whites.  The  dancers 
carried  tall  thin  bamboo  po:es  with  flimsy  white  streamers 
attached — which,  when  waved  about  created  the  stylized 
effect  of  falling  snow'.  Michio  Itow  arranged  the  choreogra¬ 
phy.  This  presentation  of  an  ancient  legend  set  to  music 
was  to  usher  in  a  deluge  of  similar  production  numbers 
in  ensuing  competitive  revues. 

“A  Young  Man’s  Fancy”  by  Milton  Ager  and  Jack  Yellen 
wras  the  song  hit  of  the  show.  It  was  another  visual  tri¬ 
umph  showing  Dresden  China  figurines  in  pastel-shaded 
Watteau  costumes  (by  Robert  Locher)  atop  a  music  box. 
Reynolds  used  a  taffeta  backdrop  of  citron  yellow  for  this 
tinkling  fantasy.  When  the  song  became  a  Hit  Parader 
of  the  period,  a  photo  of  v'-.is  charming  scene  was  used  on 
the  cover  of  the  music*.  Honey  Kay  (later  Beatrice  Kay. 
the  Gay  ’90  songstress)  was  the  Antiquarian  in  this  num¬ 
ber.  Grace  Christie’s  silver  bubble  dance  in  the  .  show 
created  wide  comment  and  started  the  arty-stripper's 
vogue  in  Broadway  revues.  “The  Bridal  Veil,”  Reynolds’ 
masterpiece  in  the  show,  was  all  white  and  silver;  Chiffon 
drapes  parted  to  present  a  pageant  of  brides  from  the 
Moyen  Age  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  show  ended 
on  this  all-white  prc-cession — a  new  kind  of  closer  minus 
the  usual  whoop  dedo  reorise.  It  proved  a  sensation. 
(Murray  Anderson  repeated  this  number  Hollywood-style 
later  on  when  he  directed  Paul  Whiteman  in  “The  King 
of  Jazz”  (Universal). 

Laughs  were  few  in  the  show  which  might  account  for 
the  slim  run — but  “What’s  In  A  Name?”  (from  Shake¬ 
speare)  is  remembered  as  a  gem— and  was  way  ahead,  of 
its  time.  Ziegfeld  signed  Reynolds  immediately  after  this 
show  for  his  “Follies” — and  C.  B.  Cochran  came  over  from 
London  especially  to  see  it. 


"ANDRE  CHARLOT'S  REVUE  OF  1924."  The  cast:  Beatrice  Lillie, 
Gertrude  Lawrence,  Jack  Buchanan,  Robert  Hobbs.  Herbert  Mundin, 
Douglas  Furber,  Dorothy  Dolman,  Marjorie  Brooks,  Fred  -  Leslie. 
Songs  by  Eric  Blore,  Ronald  Jeans.  Philip  Braham.  Sissle  &  Blake, 
Collie  Knox,  Ivor  Novello,  and  Noel  Coward.  Sketches  by  Dion 
Titheradge,  R.  P.  Weston,  Norsh  Blaney  and  Bart  Leo.  Dances  by 
David  Bennett.  Sets  by  Marc  Henri  &  Laverdet.  Costumes  by  G.  K. 
Benda,  Guy  de  Gerald,  Luiseboulanger  and  Lenief.  Ran  173  per¬ 
formances.  - 

Listed  here  under  American  trailblazers,  though  a 
small  revue  from  London.  Overnight  it  dented  the  prestige 
of  the  "Ziegfeld  Follies”  and  Similar  annuals — and  set 
off  a  chain  reaction  throughout  Broadway  with  its  accent 
on  wit.  The  girlie-girlie  revues  were  definitely  passe 
after  this  first  Chariot  importation.  Frorri  it  Beatrice 
Lillie  and  Gertrude  Lawrence  lit  Up  the  sky  and  became 
sensational  stars,  with  Jack  Buchanan  close  at  hand.  The 
revue,  Which'  emphasized  wit  above  everything  else,  was 
a  melange  of  past  Chariot  hits  which  had  clicked  in  Lon¬ 
don/'  Only :  the  cream  of  these  proven  shows  was  assem¬ 
bled  for  Btoadway. 

The  courteous  m.c.  bowed  here,  blackouts  to  a  large 
extent  pointed  up  the  skits  (not  entirely  new  though — 


even  Minsky  used  this  trick  in  variations) — plus  the  wide 
versatility  of  the  stars  (Gertrude  Lawrence  had  over  25 
changes  from  glamour  to  drab).  Miss  Lawrence,  a  refresh¬ 
ing  departure  from  the  Marilyn  Miller  type  of  Broadway 
heroine,  registered  first  with  “Parisian  Pierrot”  (Noel 
Coward  who  wrote  this,  got  his  inspiration  for  the  song 
in  a  tawdry  night  club  in  Berlin),  in  which  she  imper¬ 
sonated  an  ornate  long-legged  French  doll.  (Jessie  Mat¬ 
thews,  soon  to  become  a  C.B.  Cochran  star,  was  in  the 
chorus  here  and  had  once  sung  this  hit  in  London).  The 
real  Lawrence  show-stopper  though  was  “Limehouse 
Blues”  (by  Douglas  Furber  and  Philip  Braham)  which  she 
wrapped  up  and  made  her  own  (Teddie  Gerard,  glamour 
vamp  of  the  London  stage,  first  introduced  this  smash  in 
an  earlier  Chariot  revue,  “A  to  Z”.)  It  was  an  oriental 
swingy  given  realistic  drama*  ation  to  heighten  the 
haunting  lyric.  It’s  still  a  honey.  .  When  Vincente  Minnelli 
used  this  song  in.  MGM’s  “Ziegfeld  Follies”  years  later 
he  gave  it  the  full  works:  Sweeping  chinoiserie  and  a 
full-threaded  plot  featuring  Fred  Astaire  with  Lucille 
Bremer  in  a  sort  of  “Broken  Blossoms”  romance!.  Bea¬ 
trice  Lillie’s  chance  came  with  “March  With  Me”  in 
which  she  roused  the  audience  to  patriotic  Broadway 
fervor  with  her  spear  and  helmet  which  kept  slipping 
down.  Her  brilliant  timing  and  madcapping  gave  off 
sparks  each  time  she  came  on.  Jack  Buchanan’s  polished 
comedy  and  grooming  (no  one  could  ever  wear  tails  like 
he  did)  was  high  though  frequently  overshadowed  by  the 
explosions  of  the  Lillfe-Lawrence  duo.  Nelson  Keys  even¬ 
tually  subbed  for  him — though  Buchanan  returned  for  the 
1926  edition.  Constance  Carpenter  (long  Miss  Lawrence’s 
understudy  right  up  to  “The  King  and  I”  was  in  the 
chorus  line),  along  with  Jessie  Matthews.  Broadway  de¬ 
voured  this  show — so  did  the  road.  “The  Garrick  Gaie¬ 
ties”  which  came  along  the  next  year — also  smacked  of 
this  Chariot  personality  when  it  took  form. 

Chariot's  1926  edition  (138  performances  followed) — 
with  Jack  Buchanan  back  in  the  cast.  He  also  staged  it. 
He  brought  along  several  newcomers:  Fenner  Irving, 
Betty  Stockfield,  George  Pughe,  Jill  Williams,  Hugh  Sin¬ 
clair.  All  the  best  of  the  ’24  edition  was  retained  with 
other  established  numbers  from  past  Chariot  revues  in¬ 
serted.  “Gigolette”  (by  Franz  Lehar)  was  new  song  mate¬ 
rial  for  Jack  Buchanan — and  he  later  duetted  with  Ger¬ 
trude  Lawrence  for  “A  Cup  of  Coffee,  a  Sandwich  and 
You”  which  became  the  new  song  hit.  Miss  Lawrence 
(or  Gertie  now)  introduced  “Russian  Blues”  and  “Carrie” 
both  originally  done  in  Noel  Cow'ard’s  first  revue,  “London 
Calling.”  “Poor  Little  Rich  Girl”  (which  Alice  Delysia 
first  sang  in  London)  also  by  Noel  Coward  became  an¬ 
other  lilting  hit.  Beatrice  Lillie  continued  to  garner  laughs 
with  her  “March  With  Me”  plus  the  girl  scouts.  She  also 
captured  applause  when  she  and  Miss  Lawrence  enacted  s 
“Fallen  Babies,”  ensconced  in  a  t:*rm.  Tnis  was  an  early 
British  version  of  two  Baby  Snooks  on  the  loose.  “After- 
Dinner  Music”  was  another  new  Lillie  fling  in.  which  she 
turned  diva  and  sang:  “A  Little  Slut  of  Six,”  “The  Roses 
Have  Made  Me  Remember”  and  “The  Girls  I  Am  Leaving 
in  England  Today” — all  from  the  Coward  keyboard.  Hugh 
Sinclair  accompanied  her  at  the  piano.  “Scotch  Finale” 
brought  the  triple-threat  threesome  out  in  tartans.  When 
this  revue  finally  ran  out — the  two  fenrnine  stars  were 
established  as  international  draws,  also  Jack  Buchanan. 

The  total  impact  of  Chariot  on  Broadway  with  his  brand 
of  wit  and  charm  was  terrific  (eventually  he  went  to  Holly¬ 
wood  and  ended  playing  bits). 


"GARRICK  GAIETIES"  (1925).  The  cast,  all  members  of  the  Thea¬ 
tre  Guild.  Jr.:  Sally  Bates,  A.  C.  Bessie,  T.  Brewster  Board,  Romney 
Brent,  Dorothea.  Chard,  Harold  -  Clurman.  June  Cochran.  Harold 
Conklin,  Peggy  Conway,  Henry  Geiger.  Hilde^arde  Halliday,  Inez 
Foster,  Lorenz  Hart,  Edward  Hogan,  Elsbeth  (Libby)  Holman,  Sterling 
HoUoway,  Frances  Hyde.  Felix  Jacoves,  House  Jameson.  William 
Johnstone,  Paul  Jones,  Philip  Loeb,  Mary  Marsh,  Eiith  Meiser,  San¬ 
ford  Mcisner,  James  Norris,  Jack  Quigley,  Louise  Richardson.  Rosa 
Rolando,  Starr  Jones,  Richard  Rodgers,  Eleanor  Shaler,  Sylvia  Shear, 
Betty  Starbuclc.  Lee  -  rasberg,  Williard  Tobias  and  Woodruff.  Sets 
and  costumes  by  Carolyn  Hancock  and  Covarrubias.  Sketches  by-' 
Morris  Ryskind,  Benjamin  Kaye.  Newm.n  Levy  and  Sam  Jaffe. 
Production  directed  by  Philip  Locb  with  assistance  by  Herbert  Fields. 
Son?s  by  Rodgers  &  Hart — with  Richard  Rodgers  conducting  the 
orchestra.  Ran  174  performances. 

Two  newcomers,  Richard  Rodgers  and  Lorenz  (Larry) 
Hart  hit  Broadway  paydirt  on  May  17,  1925.  They  wrote 
the  songs  for  the  first  “Garrick  Gaieties”  for  the  Theatre 
Guild — the  start  of  a  brilliant  team  frequently  mentioned 
as  the  modern  U.S.  Gilbert  &  Sullivan.  It  was  strictly 
a  Junior  Guild  offering,  originally  planned  for  a  two- 
night  presentation— but  the  critics  Caught  it  and  waxed 
so  enthusiastic  that  Jit  was  extended  for  a  series  of  spe¬ 
cial  matinees.  Later  the  revue  set  up  house  regularly  in 
the  Guild  Theatre  and  ran  25  weeks.  The  Guild  had  just 
erected  its  new  theatre  on  West  52d  Street  and  needed 
more  money  to  buy  some  costly  tapestries  for  the  in¬ 
terior.  This  was  the  original  excuse  for  turning  the 
budding  talent  loose.  Rodgers  &  Hart  rocked  Broadway 
with  two  songs,  “Manhattan”  and  “Sentimental  Me”— 
both  of  which  are  strong  today.  The  team  was  definitely 
“in”  after  this — they  had  been  turning  out  amateur  shows 
mostly  up  to  this  time. 

The  show  itself,  intime  in  pattern,  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  Andre  Chariot  invasion  from  London — accenting 
wit  whenever  it  could.  June  Cochran  and  Steriing  Hollo¬ 
way  (of  the  sad,  sad  voice  and  unruly  hair)  introduced 
“Manhattan”  with  a  “nod  to  Mayor  Hylan  for  the  use  of 
New  York  and  the  Subway  Sun.”  The  show  cost  $5,00Q 
to  produce.  Both  “Manhattan”  and  “Sentimental  Me” 
continued  behind  the  footlights  after  this  show  closed — 
they  were  added  to  the  “Greenwich  Village  Follies”  of 
that  year  on  tour.  Practically  the  same  contingent  of 
youthfuls  worked  on  the  next  “Garrick  Gaieties”  (1926). 
but  it  only  ran  43  performances.  Sterling  Holloway  and 
Bobbie  Perkins  introduced  a  new  Rodgers  &  Hart  winner, 
“Mountain  Greenery” — a  rippling  ode.  to  summer  camps 
and  young  love.  It  Is  also  a  favorite  today.  These  tyro, 
intimate  shows  represent  the  new  type  of  revue  which 
(Continued  on  page  264) 
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was  beginning  to  unveil  new  talent.  (There  as  a  “Grand 
Street  Follies”  in  1924— early  off-Broadway  fare  for  the 
time — and  while  snappy  and  popular  was  low  on  music). 
The  Junior  Guild  roster  sputtered  with  potential  stars, 
writers,  directors  and  artists — many  of  whom  are  promi¬ 
nent  today.  The  “Garrick  Gaieties”  is  a  happy  memory. 
Elsbeth  Holman  decided  to  change  her  name  to  Libby 
Holman  after  this  junior  stint.  . 


"FIRST  LITTLE  SHOW"  (1929).  The  cast:  Fred  Allen,  Libby 
Holman,  Clifton  Webb,  Bettina  Trail  r  Ernest  Scharpe,  John  McCauley, 
Romney  Brent,  Helen  Lynd,  Peggy  Conklin,  Joan  Carter-Waddell, 
Portland  Hoffa,  Harold  Moffet,  Paul  Bissinger,  Dorothy  Humphreys — 
later  Lucy  Monroe  and  Kay  Laze  11  joined  the  company.  Songs  mostly 
by  Howard  Dietz  &  Arthur  Schwartz.  Other  contributors  included: 
Frank  Gray,  Henry  Sullivan,  Morris  Hamilton,  Kay  Swift,  Earle 
Crooker,  Grace  Henry,  Paul  James,  Lew  Levinson,  Henry  Myers, 
Herman  Hupfeld,  Charlotte  Kent,  Henry  Ruskm.  Skits  by  Dietz  ie 
Schwartz,  Newman  Levy,  George  S.  Kaufman  and  Marya  Mannes. 
Dances  by  Danny  Dare.  Sets  by  Jo  Mielziner.  Costumes  by  Ruth 
Brenner.  General  supervision,  by  Dwight  Deere  Wiman.  Ran  331 
performances. 

Little  but  mighty — the  new  trend  on  Broadway.  Howard 
Dietz  (for  25  years  MGM  publicity  chief)  and  Arthur 
Schwartz’s  first  major  collaboration.  Fred  Allen  with  his 
sandpaper  voice  registered — and  Libby  Holman  gave 
“Moanin’  Low”  a  throaty  lift  which  no  one  else  could 
ever  imitate.  This  revue  grew  out  of  a  series  of  Sunday 
night  concerts  which  James  B.  Pond  and  Tom  Weatherly 
staged.  A  battery  of  writers  and  composers  contributed 
to  the  Dietz  &  Schwartz  frame.  George  S.  Kaufman’s 
classic  laugh  fest,  “The  Still  Alarm,”  was  the  high  spot 
in  the  comedy  department.  Romney  Brent,  Clifton  Webb, 
Billy  Keating,  Harold  Moffet  and  Fred  Allen  participated 
in  the  skit  which  concentrated  on  the  fads  and  foibles  of 
the  day  while  the  burning  roof  nearly  caved  in  on  them. 

Clif.on  Webb  ,up  to  this  time  identified  with  sleek 
dancing  solely,  blossomed  out  as  a  comedian  of  distinct 
flair.  After  Libby  Holman  delivered  “Moanin’  Low”  in 
that  squalid  backroom  with  a  gin  bottle  on  the  floor — 
she  let  go  with  a  lower-pitched  aria  of  the  chorus  which 
got  thunderous  applause.  Webb  tied  it  up  with  a  sexy 
dance  which  further  accented  this  lost-soul  torcher. 
Broadway  never  got  enough  of  this  show-stopper.  Other 
songs  which  made  the  grade  included:  “Can’t  We  Be 
Friends?”,  “A  Hut  In  Hoboken”  and  “I  Guess  I’ll  Have 
To  Change  My  Plan.”  Kay  Swift,  then  married  to  Paul 
James  Warburg  (of  the  banking  clan),  wrote  the  “Friends” 
hit.  Dropped  the  family  name  for  this  Broadway  fling. 
Ralph  Rainger  and  Adam  Carroll  duoed  on  two  pianos 
which  gave  added  improvization  .to  the  rich  music  (this 
was  a  Gershwin  touch  which  gave  sparkle  -  to  the  key¬ 
boards  then).  Jo  Mielziner’s  sets,  especially  the  realism 
of  the  “Moanin’  Low”  scene,  drew  plaudits.  Other  pro¬ 
ducers  took  serious  stock  of  this  intimate  revue  which 
provided  a  solid  evening’s  entertainment— minus  any 
towering  cost  sheet  on  production.  It  Was  a  certainty, 
now — the  public  demanded  wit.  The  Depression  came 
along  at  this  time — but  the  “Little  Show”  didn’t  mind. 
It  ran  331  performances.  Two  more  “Little  Shows”  fol¬ 
lowed  but  this  First  one  was  the  best. 


"THE  a  AND  WAGON"  (1931).  The  cast:  Fred  &  Adele  Astaire. 
Frank  Morgan,  Helen  Broderick,  Tilly  '  Losch.  -  John  Barker,  Philip 
Loeb,  Roberta  Robinson.  Francis  Plerlot,  Jay  Wilson,  Peters  Cham¬ 
bers,  Helen  Carrington,  Ed  Jerome.  Book  by  George  S.  Kaufman 
and  Howard  Dietz.  Dances  by  Albertina  fiasch.  Sets  by  Albert 
Johnson.  Costumes  by  Kiviette  and  Constance  Ripley.  Songs  by 
Howard  Dietz  and  Arthur  Schwartz-  Staged'  by  Hassard  Short.  Ran 
2-0  performances. 

A  Broadway  masterpiece  in  the  Revue  field.  The  year 
was  1931 — and  Ziegf eld’s  final  “Follies”  was  on  the  boards 
at  the  same  time.  “The  Band  Wagon” — brilliant  in  every 
department,  and  the  “Follies”— now  frankly,  old  hat.  It. 
was  very  inevitable  to  compare- these  two  revues.  “The 
Band  Wagon”  (housed  in  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre, 
long  the  headquarters  for  Zieggy’s  series) — reflected  wit, 
charm,  melody,  beauty,  elegance  and  personality.  Each 
one  of  the  five  stars  registered:  Fred  &  Adele  Astaire 
(her  Broadway  swan  song),  Helen  Broderick,  Frank  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Tilly  Losch.  Hassard  Short’s  staging  was  sensa¬ 
tional — and  together  With  Albert  Johnson’s  imaginative 
decor — and  that  double  revolving  stage  for  spectacle — 
the  total  result  was  of ‘blockbuster  proportions. 

George  S,  Kaufman  skits  coupled  with  Dietz  &  Schwartz 
on  the  music  end,  was  particularly  strong  throughout.  In 
“The  Pride  cf  the  Ciagxiornes,”  Adele  Astaire  was  cast 
out  of  her  Southern  manse  by  pater  wjio  declared  that 
“no  virgin  would  darken  his  door  step”!  Offbeat,  but 
hilarious.  Helen  Broderick  in  long  blonde  curls  and  pic¬ 
ture  hat  asking,  or  singing,  or  dancing  “Where  Can  He 
Be?”  (the  ultimate  in  girlie-meets-boy  duets).  And  that 
next-to-closer  scene  in  which  modem  piumbing  was 
eulogized  and  compared  to  Michelangelo  as  sales  bait. 
Frank  Morgan  hemmed  and  hawed  his  way  through  many 
of  the  scenes  as  only  he  could.  His  suave  polished  talent 
zoomed  overnight  with  this  revue. 

Tilly  Losch,  ■  graduate  of  the  Max  Reinhardt,  C.  B. 
Cochran  and  Noel  Coward  shows,  lifted  modem  ballet 
into  the  spotlight.  First,  “The  Flag,”  an  arresting  solo 
number  conveying  a  symbolistic  theme  and— the  Vienna, 
a  rags-to-riches  plot  and  a  gas-lit  decor.  Astaire’s  han¬ 
dling  of  balletic  chores  was  a  new  field  for  him  to  conquer. 

As  for  the  two  Astaires — they  clowned,  danced  and 
solo’ed  throughout.  Astaire  won  individual  applause  for 
his  valet-dressing  routine  to  “A  New  Sun  In  The  Sky” — 
in  which  he  proceeded  to  preen  before  the  mirror  tying 
his  tie,  polishing  his  shoes  and  combing  his  hair.  Re¬ 
markable  for  the  routine  and  superb  footwork.  In  “Hoops,” 
the  brother-sister  team  disported  as  two  adolescents  in 
long  curls  with  large  play  hoops  which  served  to  accent 
their  les-enfants-terrible  antics  (Beatrice  Lillie  and  Frank 
Lawton  repeated  this  number  in  Chariot’s  revue,  “Please” 
in  London  later  on). 

“I  Love  Louisa”  brought  the  revolving  stage  into  play — 
a  mittel-Europa  fairgrounds  with  the  cast  in  Tyrolean 
garb  and  singing  and  dancing  to  the  Teutonic  oompah 
song.  The  curtain  lowered  as  the  merry-go-round  swung 
into  action  and  the  principals  hopped  aboard.  In  the 
second  act,  the  Astaires  in  identical  toppers  and  tails  dug 
into  “White  Heat”  with  the  curtain  parting  to  reveal  a 
modernistic  black  &  silver  set  filled  with  the  full  chorus 
line  in  similar  masculine  attire.  The  double  revolving 
stage  came  into  action  again  which  brought  out  the  two- 
way  trickery  in  the  choreographic  patterns.  A  stunner. 
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Then  the  memorable  “Dancing  In  The  Dark”  which  John 
Barker  sang.  Tilly  Losch  and  the  girls  danced  a  stylized 
interpretation  on  a  slanted  mirrored  floor  with  vari-col- 
ored  lights  (Hassard  Short’s  wizardry  came  into  full  play 
here)  creating  a  series  of  spectacular  moods  and  effects. 
Albertina  Rasch’s  showmanship  gave  the  number  magnifi¬ 
cent  style.  (Olin  Downes,  then  music  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times,  even  lauded  Arthur  Schwartz  for  the  music), 
“The  Band  Wagon”  was  Adele  Astaire’s  farewell  to 
Broadway — she  then  married  Lord  Cavendish  and  lived 
in  London  and  Ireland  until  his  death.  Fred  Astaire  went 
on  his  own — his  sister  has  said  that  he  never  really  started 
going  places  until  she  left  the  act.  But  together  they 
were  tops  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  “The  Band 
Wagon”  made  Revue  history. 


"AS  THOUSANDS  CHEER"  (1933).  The  cast:  Marilyn  Miller,  Clif¬ 
ton  Webb,  Helen  Broderick,  Ethel  Waters,  Leslie  Adams,  Jerome 
Cowan,  Thomas  Hamilton,  Peggy  CorneU,  Hal  Forde,  Harry  Stock- 
weU,  Hamtree  Harrington,  Harold  Murray,  Jose  Ldmon,  Letitia  Ide, 
Charles  .Weidman  Dancers.  Book  by  Moss  Hart  and  Irving  Berlin. 
Songs  by  Irving  Berlin.  Dances  by  Charles  Weidman.  Costumes  by 
Varady,  Pauline  Lawrence,  Irene  Sharaff.  Sets  by  Albert  Johnson. 
Staged  by  Hassard  Short.  Ban  400  performances. 

In  1933,  Irving  Berlin  (who’d  been  writing  musicals 
since  1914) — became  inspired  with  a  new  revue,  and  went 
into  high  gear.  “As  Thousands  Cheer”  evolved  into  one  of 
Broadway’s  all-time  greats  for  a  Revue.  It  was  Marilyn 
Miller’s  farewell  to  Broadway  (she  practically  begged  for 
the  part  here);  Clifton  Webb’s  rating  continued  to  soar 
— and-  Helen  Broderick  (mother  of  Crawford,’  today’s 
screen  toughie)  cemented  her  niche  among  the  comedy 
greats  along  with  Fannie  Brice  and  Beatrice  Lillie.  An¬ 
other  bell-ringer  too  for  Hassard  Shore  for  staging.  He 
used  the  trick  lighting  effect  of  newspaper  headlines 
moving  across  the  stage  in  banner-form  to  herald  each 
number. 

Berlin’s  score  featured  “Easter  Parade,”  the  fabulous 
hit.  This  number .  actually  was  a  rewrite  of  a  Berlin 
oldie,  “Smile  And  Show  Your  Dimple”  (1917).  Marilyn 
Miller,  long  identified  •  with  the  “breath  of  springtime” 
aura,  took  ofLBarnara  Hutton,  Joan  Crawford,  a  chamber 
maid  and  Alice  in  Wonderland' in  “The  Funnies”  sequence. 
Clifton  Webb  essayed  Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr.,  John  D: 
Rockefeller,  Mahattoa  Gandhi,  a  waiter,  plus  his  later 
appearance  in  immaculate  tails.  Helen  Broderick’s  gal¬ 
lery  included  Mrs.  Hoover,  Mrs.  Rockefeller,  Aimee  Sem¬ 
ple  McPherson  among  others.  Remo  Buffano’s  masks  were 
used  for  many  of  these  character  transferences. 

Ethel  Waters  (Libby  Holman  wanted  this  role  origin¬ 
ally)  tore  into  “Supper  Time” — a  lament  when  her  mate 
was  lynched.  Later  she  donned  a  cloche  wig  to  imper¬ 
sonate  Josephine  Baker,  in  “Harlem  On  My  Mind” 

.  .  with  fifty  million  Frenchmen  trailing  behind — with 
Harlem  on  their  Mind!”).  All  of  these  performers  ran 
the  full  gamut  of  characterization  in  selling  the  rich 
material.  Marilyn  Miller  and  Clifton  Webb  finally  got 
together  for  polished  dancing  (they  arranged  their  own 
routines).  The  show  bristled  with  stunning  production 
numbers:  Ethel  Waters  giving  the  latest  weather  report 
in '  “Heat  Wave,”  a  torrid  Afro-Cuban  beat  with  Jose 
Limon,  Letitia  Ide  (Mrs.  Victor  Ratner)  And  the  Weidman 
dancers  sailing  into  it  with  dynamic  force.  “Revolt  In 
Cuba”  was  also  effective  with  more  orgiastic  shindigs  by 
Jose  Limon  and  Miss  Ide  isolated  below  in  a  cellar— with 
rattling  machine-gun  fire  sounding  off-stage — but  these 
two  made  it '  plain  that  come  what  may— -they’d'  dance 
their  troubles  away. 

“How’s  Chances?”,  “Lonely  Heart”  and  “Not  For  All 
The  Rice  In  China”  rounded  out  the  smash  Berlin  score. 
For  “Easter  Parade”— Irene  Sharaff  dressed  it  in  roto^ 
gravure  brown;:— and  the.  full  eompanv  was  .‘frozen  in 
.  “conversation  piece”  style  until  the  full  lilt  of  the  song 
took  hold.  Miss  Miller  and  Clifton  Webb  introduced 
this'  winner — before  the  opening  week  was  out  this  Berlin 
song  was  practically  legendary.  ..  Moss  Hart’s  sketches, 
maintained  a  sparkle  with  acid  wit  and  culled  the  front¬ 
pages  for  most  of  the  ideas. 

The  press  went '  into  rhapsodies— declaring  above  all 
that  REVUE  was  certainly  not  dead  if  a  show  like  this 
could  evolve.  Eventually  Marilyn  Miller  tiffed  with  the 
management  and  in  a  temueramental  outburst  left  the. 
show  to  many  Chester  O’Brien  of  the  chorus.  Dorothy 
Stone  stepped  ini  “As  Thousands  Cheer”  mopped-' UP 
during  its  long  run.  London  later  saw  most  of  this  show 
in  “Stop  Press.” 


"JUMBO"  (1935). .  The  cast:  Jimmy  Durante,  Paul  Whiteman,  Bob 
Lawrence,  A.  P;  Kay,  Poodles  Hanneford,  Arthur  Sinclair,  Ray 
Miller,  Gloria  Grafton,  W.  K,  McCarthy,  Donald  Novis,  Dave  Adams, 
George  Watts,  Henry  LaMarr,  Willard  Dashiell,  Sybil  Eleaine,  Donald 
Black,  Philip  Wood,  Gene  Greenlaw,  Walter  Lewis,  John  <Kuebler, 
Tom  Lomas,  Fred  'Spear — plus  Grace  Elizabeth  Hanneford,  ‘  Karl 
Kosicsky,  Arthur  LaFleur,  Takayama,  A.  Robins,  Barbette,  Minnie 
LaPell,  Helen  Harvey,  Victoria  Miller,  Helen  Brooks,  Camilla’s 
Birds,  Stanley’s  Bears,  Dr.  Ostermeier’s  Doheos  (the  most  beautiful 
horses  in  the  world),  Lomas  Troupe,  Edna  Lee,  Frances  McMasters, 
Litri  Wagner,  Josie  DeMotte,  Charles  de  Camo,  Lenza  Duo,  William 
Percy,  the  Nagyfys,  Jim  Mandy,  Olivette,  Tyana,  Jack  Pickford,  Ed 
&  Helen  LaNole,  Harry  Jackson  Sr.,  Mary  Jackson,  Harry  Jackson 
Jr.,  Arthur  Sherwood,  Tiny  Kline,  Tom  Breen,  the  Stonleys,  the 
Kimris— and  Whiteman’s  Orchestra.  Book  by  Ben  Hecht  and  Charles 
MacArthur.  Songs  by  Rodgers  &  Hart.  Book  directed  by  George 
Abbott;  Production  and  New  Hippodrome  designed  by  Albert  John¬ 
son.  Equestrian,  acrobatic  and  aerial  ballets  by  Allan  K.  Foster. 
Costumes  by  Raoul  Pene  .  Du  Bois  and  James  Reynolds.  Choral 
arrangements  by  Charles  Henderson.  Rhythmic  and  dance  impres¬ 
sions  by  Marjery  Filding.  Masks  by  Wynn  and  Remo  Buffano.  Staged 
by  John  Murray  Anderson:  Ran  233  performances. 

Inclusion  of  “Jumbo”  in  a  list  of  “great”  revues  may 
provoke  some  protest.  It  was  not  the  most  entertaining  of 
entertainments  but  it  was  unique  in  that  a  theatre  was 
transformed  to  house  it.  The .  venerable  Hippodrome  on 
Sixth  Avenue  became,  as  one  prefers,  either  (1)  a  circus 
tanbark  or  (2)  a  musical  theatre-in-the-round.  It  was  both. 
The  physical  setting  and  the  sheer  planned  whoopla  were 
memorable  if  the  plot  and  humor  were  on  the  puny  side 
considering  the  show’s  name  and  pretentions. 

“Jumbo”  was  the  last  gasp  of  an  expiring  white  elephant 
of  a  house.  Remember,  too,  that  the  year  was  1935,  the 
deep  of  the  depression,  and  that  its  investment,  $200,000, 
was  dream  money  for  then  (via  John  Hay  Whitney,  Am¬ 
bassador  in  London,  and  today  owner  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune).  It  was  not  the  first  Broadway  musical  to  have  a 
tie-up  with  a  radio  sponsor  (“The  O’Flynn”  was  apparently 
first)  hut  Texaco  gasoline  was  then  ballyhooing  its  com¬ 
bustion  fluid  as  the  “Jumbo”  of  power;  hence  the  tie-up. 


Some  oldtimers  recall  that  advertiser  link  as  among  sev¬ 
eral  unhappy  aspects  of  the  whole  venture. 

Billy  Rose  was  the  Barnum  in  the  case,  if  John  Murray 
Anderson  i£  ranked  as  “assistant.”  Albert  Jolmson  made 
the  Hipp  over  in  circusy  reds,  whites  and  blues.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  seats  the  central  section  operated  sans  curtain. 
The  audience  just  Walked  .in,  like  a  circus,  and  sat  down. 
The  book  came  from  Ben  Hecht  and  Charley  MacArthur, 
with  some  evidence  of  having  been  written  in  a  taxicab 
on  the  way  over  but  Jimmy  Durante  supplied  raucous 
pathos  and  Rodgers  &  Hart  the  score,  which  evened  things 
(Billy  Rose  didn’t  like  “There’s  A  Small  Hotel”  and  had 
it  excised). 

Stunningly  colored  and  costumed  by  Raoul  Pene  Du  Bois 
and  James  Reynolds,  the  eircus  wedding  which  closed  the 
fanfare  was  an  explosion  of  rising  grey  chifon  which 
cascaded  over  the  entire  ring,  with  an  occasional  rhine¬ 
stone  blinking  through. 

Always  apologizing  for  the  book,  this  revue  was  a 
Broadway  durbar.  Of  the  Rodgers  &  Hart  songs,  some 
were  presented  somewhat  tamely  in  the  midst  of  the  trap¬ 
pings,  such  as  “The  Most  Beautiful  Girl  In  The  World” 
(Donald  Nbvis  and  Gloria  Grafton) —  and  “My  Romance” 
by  the  same  duo.  “Little  Girl  Blue”  (Miss  Grafton)  was 
given  fuller  treatment  with  tight-rope  walkers,  tumblers, 
crystal  clowns  and  aerialists  accentuating  the  simple 
torcher.  Murray  Anderson  did  not  suffer  from  claus¬ 
trophobia  in  his  staging.  James  Reynolds  took  over  “Mem¬ 
ories  of  Madison  Square  Garden”  and  decorated  P.  T. 
Larnum,  Tom  Thumb,  the  Juggler,  the  Fire-eaters,  the 
Strong  Woman,  the  Axethrower  the  Whip-snapper  .and 
the  Slide-for-Life  Girl  (John  Ringling  North  took  special 
note  of  all  this  tinsel — he  had  his  own  circus  in  mind 
then).  Poodles  Hanneford  was  ringmaster — the  circus 
parade  ran  riot  with  birds,  bears,  horses,  tightrope  walk¬ 
ers,  tumblers,  aerialists,  clowns,  circus  wagons,  crystal 
coaches,  acrobats  and  razorbacks  filing  out  in  snappy  silks 
and  satins  and  brilliants.  In  white  breeches  Paul  White- 
man  rode  a  white  horse  in  this  stanza.  Roving  spotlights 
picked  out  the  bodies  beautiful  performing  in  mid-air — 
and  the  revolving  stages  turned  the  march  into  something 
wonderful.  ' 

“Big  Rosie,”  essayed  “Jumbo,”  the  elephantine  heroine. 
A  sign  at  the  back  entrance  of  the  Hippodrome  read; 
“Through  These  Portals  Pass  The  Most  Beautiful  Ele¬ 
phants  In  The  World”  (Richard  Maney  was  pressagenth 

Downstairs,  “The  Jumbo  Menagerie”  held  forth  for  pa, 
ma  and  the  kiddies’.  Peanuts,  popcorn  and  soda  water 
were  also  available.  But  getting  back  upstairs,  the  sor¬ 
cery  of  Murray  Anderson  with  his  chiffons  and  plumage 
created  a  unique  three  ring  version  of  the  “Greenwich 
Village  Follies”  a  la  cirque; 

A  “great”  work?  In  its  own  terms.  It' just  was  (a) 
kind  of  dull  and  (b)  no  money-maker. 


"THE  LEAGUE  OF  NOTIONS"  (1921).  The  cast:  Dolly  Sisters. 
George  Rasely,  Bert  Coote,  George  Hassell,  Gwendolen  Floyd,  Clif¬ 
ford  Morgan,  Rita  Lee,  A..  W.  BasComb,  Scott  Leighton.  Frank 
Parker,  June  Korle,  Arnold  Gluck,  William  Rearden,  Helen  it 
Josephine  Trix,  Dorothy  Warren,  Grace  Christie,  Fortunello  &  Ciril- 
lino,  Earl  Leslie.  Book  and  songs  by  John  Murray  Anderson. 
Augustus  Barrett,  Milton  -Ager,  Jack  YeUen.  Sets  and  costumes 
primarily  by  James  Reynolds,  also  Robert  Locher,  Lucille, '  Paul 
Poiret.  Staged  by  John  Murray  Anderson.  Ran  360  performances.  - 

John  Murray  Anderson 'with  James  Reynolds  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  London  in  this  plushy  C.  B.  Cochran  production, 
it  comprised  much  of  “What’s  In  A  Name?”  and  .the 
'early  “Greenwich  Village  Follies”— which  made  it  strong 
on  intellectual  beauty  (years  .later  the  British  press  com¬ 
pared  “Follow  The*  Sun,”  Cockie’s'  newest  revue  then, 
with  this  early  handsome  show).  The  Dolly  Sisters,  then 
at  their  peak,  were  the  stars.  While  their  presence 
sparked  the  show,  James  Reynolds’  sweeping  fashions  and 
decor  ran  away  with- top  honors.  - 

“A  Young  Man’s  Fancy”  was  sung  by  Josephine  Trix 
with  the  music  box  tinkle  repeating  its  Broadway  click. 
Then  “My  Bridal  Veil”  was  saved  for  the  finale  and 
proved  the  piece  de  resistance.  The  Dollys  were  drafted 
into  this  British  version  depicting  the  Bride  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture  .  and  her  Bridesmaid — Paud  Poiret,  •  the  reigning 
Dior  of  Paris  then,  designed  their  outfits.  Rosie  and  Jenny 
fairly  dripped  feathers  and  pearls.  -  * 

“Just  Snap  Your  Fingers  At  Care”  was  sung  by  the 
Trix  Sisters  and  became  a  pop  hit.  George  Rasely  and 
Grace  Christie  who  had  registered  in  the  original  Broad¬ 
way  shows  of  Murray  Anderson — were  also  prominent  in 
this  London  offering.  Miss  Christie  took  a  special  bow 
for  her  Dance  of  the  Benda  Masks— also  the  arty  Bubble 
dance.  “Hell’s  Kitchen”  was  supposed  to  be  daring— the 
Dollys  did  a  tango.  Later  they  trouped  through  “The 
Dollys  and  their  Collies”  which  was  just  that.  Jud  Brady’s 
dogs  escorted  the  identical  twins  through  their  paces. 
This  number  created  much  talk  for  its  novelty.  Earl  Les¬ 
lie;  later  to  become  Mistinguette’s  partner  in  the  “Folies 
Bergere”  in  Paris,  was  a  member  of  the  large  cast.  Com¬ 
edy  as  such  was  handled  mostly  by  George  Hassell — with 
clown  antics  delivered  by  Fortunello  &  Cirillino.  To  ex¬ 
ploit  this  revue,  Cockie  had  engaged  “The  Nine  Most 
Beautiful  Girls  in  New  York”  to  appear  with  topical  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva.  This  girlie 
stunt  was  before  Cockie  introduced  his  own  Young  Ladies 
later  on.  The  choice  of  nine  from  the  U.S.  were:  Dor¬ 
othy  Walker,  Corone  Paynter,  Dorothy  Bourne,  Dinarzade, 
Arjamand,  Virginia  Lee,  Juliette  Compton,  Sallie  Louise 
Yarrow  and  Irene  Matthews.  Rita  Lee,  who  had  worked 
incognito  with  Murray  Anderson  in  New  York,  was  a 
member  of  the  company  and  turned  out  to  be  Lord  Roth- 
ermere’s  niece.  “League  of  Notions”  was  Cockie’s  fanciest 
splash  to  date  and  served  as  a  sort  of  gauge  in  his  ensuing 
revues  when  it  came  to  lush  upholstering.  The  revue  also 
provided  an  open  sesame  to  Murray  Anderson  on  future 
stagings  in  London.  James  Reynolds  designed  the  sheet 
music  cover  also  .  .  .  (this  has  become  a  collector’s  item). 


"A  TO  Z"  (1921).  The  cast:  Jack  Buchanan,  Gertrude  Lawrence, 
Helen  Trix,  Josephine  Trix,  Phyllss  Haye,  Elizabeth  PoUock,  Violet 
Wynne,  Ethel  Stewart,  Frederick  Ross,  George  Hestor,  Herbert 
Mundin,  E.  R.  Cooper,  La  Veen  &  Cross,  Marcel  de  Haes,  Teddle 
Gerard.  Book  by  Dion  Titheradge,  Ronald  Jeans,  Helen  Trix.  Music 
mostly  by  Ivor  NoveUo,  also  Douglas  Furbcr,  Philip  Braham  and 
Collie  Knox.  Produced  and  staged  by  Andre  Chariot.  Ran  420 
performances. 

Just  mention  REVUE  to  a  Britisher  and  this  early 
Chariot  offering  conjures  fond  nostalgia.  Chariot  ran 
(Continued  on  page  265) 
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through  the  alphabet  with  this  production— 26  scenes  in 
all.  Cast  changes  were  constant  and  new  skits  and  songs 
were  added  periodically  which  kept  the  entertainment 
alive  and  fresh.  Much  of  this  show  was  drafted  into 
Chariot's  first  venture  on  Broadway  in  1924.  Gertrude 
Lawrence  just  on  the  upbeat  then  and  described  by  the 
press  as.  dainty  and  talented.  Jack  Buchanan  was  already 
more  or  less  established  as  a  star.  Too;  “A  To  Z”  also 
provided  a  frame  for  Ivor  Novello’s  early  music,  before 
he  swept  into  the  fancy  operettas  later  on'.  Variety  was 
the  keynote  in  the  revue.  Besides  comedy  and  popular 
tunes,  there  was  “The  Honor  of  Quong  Foo”  penned  by 
Thomas  Burke-^a  slice  of  Chinese  life  in  the  London 
slums.  It  was  pegged  to  a  clash  between  the  white  and 
oriental  races  with  Jack  Buchanan  dramatically  settling 
the  family  score.  “Limehouse  Blues”  came  out  of  this 
revue — Teddie  Gerard  first  sang  this — later'  Gertrude 
Lawrence  inherited  it. 

Miss  Gerard  (who  later  took  a  flyer  into  the  “Ziegfeld 
Midnight  Frolic’.'  on  Broadway)  also,  sang  “I’ve  Never 
Been  Kept,  (a  long  pause — accent  on  Kept)  Waiting!” 
which  was  considered  about  the  naughtiest  bit  of  chant¬ 
ing  in  London  at  the  time.  The  Trix  Sisters,  U.S.  imports, 
wrote  most  of  their  own  material.  They  enjoyed  a  long 
popularity  in  London.  Elizabeth  Pollock  impersonated 
Marie  Lohr,  Madge  Titheradge  and  Irene  Vanbrugh,  gla¬ 
mour  ladies  of  the  current  London  theatre— and  Fred¬ 
erick  Ross  took  off  M.  Balieff,  the  cherubic  Russian  m.c. 
who  was  ■  then  enchanting  London  with  his  “Chauve 
Souris.” 

A  typical  Chariot  touch:  For  “The  Green-Eyed  Mon¬ 
ster”  skit  he  permitted  the  encore  to  be  played  back¬ 
wards  which  garnered  strong  chuckles  (British  comedy 
relied  on  the  thinking  pattern  largely  for  laughs).  La- 
Veen  &  Cross,  zanv  acrobats,  lent  slapstick  to  the  show. 
•While  the  personality  of  this  revue  was  strict  Chariot — 
the  tempo  revealed  some  jazzy  overtones  out  of  Broadway. 
In  1922  Beatrice  Lillie,  who  had  joined  Chariot  in  1914 
(Gertrude  Lawrence  was  her  understudy  at  one  time) — 
and  Maisie  Gay,  top  draw  among  the  lower-keyed  come¬ 
diennes,  joined  the  roster  making  it  all  the  merrier.  The 
Broadway  siren  call  was  heard  when  this  snappy  revue 
folded. 


"THE  CO-OPTIMISTS"  (1921).  The  cast:  Pave  Burnaby.  Phyliss 
Monkman,  Betty  Chester,  Elsa  MacFarlane,  Babs  Valerie,  Laddie 
Cliff,  MelviUe  Gideon.  Gilbert  Childs,  Stanley  Holloway,  H.  B.  Hedle.v. 
Book  by  :Dave  Burnaby,  Laddie  Cliff,  Archibald  de  Bear.  Songs  by 
Melville  Gideon.  Staged  by  Laddie  Cliff.  Ran  500  performances. 

Practically  a  British  National  Institution — and  the  daddy 
of  intimate  shoestring  revups.  It  started  in  1921  as  an 
experiment — piled  up  500  performances  and  then  followed 
with  six  more  consecutive  editions.  The  first  offering  was 
at  the  Palace  Theatre — the  next  ones  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (1922  and  1923);  the  Palace  again  (in  1924);  His 
Majesty’s  Theatre  (in  1925  and  1926).  The  company  dis¬ 
banded  in  1927 — but  got  in  the  swung  again  in  T929  at 
the  Vaudeville  Theatre— and  next  at  the  Hippodrome 
(1930).  The  average  run  of  these  intime  satiric  vaude 
offerings  amounted  to  around  200  performances.  London 
loved  them. 

Decked  out  in  Pierrotic  garb,  the  versatile  group  (num¬ 
bering  10  in  the  first  show)  disported  in  skits,  songs  and 
general  horseplay.  There  was  never  anything  spectacular 
in  these  productions — accent  was  always  on  the  informal 
and  unexpected.  There  was  a  steady  change  of  fare 
though  some  of  the  special  skits  would  turn  into  popular 
request  numbers  and  would  have  to  be  repeated  regularly. 
“Mary-Rose-Marie”  was  one:  A  miniature  War  ot  Roses 
embracing  the  Whole  Great  Rose  Boom — from  the  time 
of  Mary  Rose  du  Barrie  to  the  Rose  Mary  of  Our  Day 
{meaning  Edith  Day  who  was  then  enchanting  London  in 
“Rose  Marie,”  the  Rudolf  Friml  operetta) — and  the  show¬ 
ing  how  the  whole  trouble  a-Rose’.  The  skit  itself  was  a 
garbled  riot  of  laughs  with  all  the  standard  _  rose-motifs 
and  legendary  characters  bearing  the  name  involved. 
Dave  Burnaby  vras  the  bulwark  of  the  small  cast  and  re¬ 
mained  on  hand  most  of.  the  time,  Phyliss  Monkman,  Elsa 
MacFarlane,  Gilbert  Childs,  Melville  Gideon  and  Stanley 
Holloway  (long  before  “My  Fair  Lady”)  were  also  favor¬ 
ites  of  long  standing.  Mimi  Crawford,  Elsie  Randolph, 
Herbert  Mundin,  Cyril  Ritchard  (his  salad  days)  and  Anita 
Elson  were  others  who  joined  for  a  time  and  became 
popular  Co-Ops.  Noel  Coward,  on  the  way  up,  wrote  for 
the  third  edition  (1922) :  “The  Co-Communists”  and  “Down 
With  The  Whole  Darn  Lot”— also  for  the  seventh  edition 
(1924):  “There  May  Be  Days.’’  When  1930  rolled  into 
sight  after  disbanding  in  1927,  the  entertainment  took  on 
a  somewhat  shinier  tone:  BoOk  by  Beatrix  Newman;  mu¬ 
sic  by  Arthur  Schwartz  from  Broadway;  dances  arranged 
by  J.  W.  Jackson  and  settings  by  Aubrey  Hammond.  This 
edition  ran  only  129  performances — and  the  final  season 
in  1935  only  lasted  ten  nights.  The  Pierrot  formula  had 
run  thin  by  this  time.  Many  rich  personalities  started 
out  in  these  low-budget  revues  which  provided  an  excel¬ 
lent  showcase  for  budding  talents.  ' 


"ON  WITH  THE  DANCE"  (1925).  The  cast:  Alice  Delysia,  Nigel 
Bruce,  Douglas  Byng,  Ernest  Thesiger,  Lance  Lister,  Leonide  Massine, 
Eleanor  Marra,  Pat  &  Terry  Kendall,  Amelia  Allen,  Max  Rivers, 
Richard  Dolman,  Dorothy  Minto,  Laurie  Devine,  Percy  Val,  Donald 
Neville,  Kenneth  Hehry,  Albert  Zapp,  Violet  Gould,  Helen  Gardom, 
Joan  Murick,  Sterling  Saxophone  Four,  Trocodero  Four,  Betty 
Shale,  Dolly  Nepean,  Greta  Fayne.  Josephine  Head.  Book  and  lyrics 
by  Noel  Coward.  Music  by  Philip  Braham  and  Noel  -Coward  and 
others.  BaUet  music  by  Roger  Quilter.  Costumes  by  Jean  Patou, 
Alias,  Tizlana,  Doris  Zinkeisen,  Max  Weldy.  Sets  by  G.  E.  Calthrop. 
Doris  Zinkeisen,  Gustave  Bacarisas.  Geza  Farago,  Marc  Henri,  John 
Bull.  BaUets  by  Leonide  Massine.  Dances  by  Max  Rivers.  Staged  by 
Frank  Collins  under  the  personal  Supervision  of  C.  B.  Cochran.  Ran 
229  performances. 

This  wa$  Noel  Coward’s  first  revue  under  the  C.  B. 
Cochran  banner — and' also  the  debut  of  Cochran’s  Young 
Ladies— 16  choice  lookers  with  charm  and  talent  (Cockie’s 
answer  to  Ziegfeld).  Coward  did  most  of  the  show  with 
an  assist  by  Philip  Braham. 

Alice  Delysia  was  the  rage  of  London  then  and  her 
presence  at  the  top  of  the1  cast  meant  much  t p  the  show. 
She  revived  George wGersh win’s  “Do  It  Again”  which  she 
had  introduced  in  “Mayfair  and  Montmartre,”  an  earlier 


Cochran  revue — and  also  introduced  Coward’s  “Poor  Lit¬ 
tle  Rich  Girl”  which  Cochran  didn’t  like  at  first— but  it 
became  the  main  song  to  click.  Then  Delysia’s  “Cosmo¬ 
politan  Lady”  was  also  outstanding  giving  her  full  op¬ 
portunity  to  sashay  among  the  top-hatted  chorus  boys  and 
sell  her  special  brand  of  sophisticated  song. 

One  of  the  funniest  skits  was  Coward’s  slant  on  a 
burlesked  fete  galante  at  a  vicarage  garden  party — with 
the  scoutmaster,  choir  and  curate  joining  in  chanting 
■‘When  It’s  Raspberry  Time  in  Runcorn.” 

Leonide  Massine  was  Cochran’s  first  major  raid  on 
ranking  ballet  stars.  .  This  Baillet  Russe  figure  registered 
in  “The  Rake” — after  Hogarth  with  music  by  Roger 
Quilter.  He  also  created  a  modern  ballet,  “Crescendo” — 
a  transition  from  the  ethereal  to  the  material — with  Del¬ 
ysia  as  a  flamboyant  film  star  prominent  in  the  scenario. 
It  ended  up  in  a  swirl  of  cocktailery  and  jazz  with  Irving. 
Berlin’s  “Pack  Up  Your  Sins”  from  the  second  “Music 
Box  Revue”  sending  the  company  to  Hell  and  Damnation 
via  syncopation.  Delysia  was  backed  up  by  the  Sterling 
Saxophone  Four  for  the  title  production  flash,  “On  With 
The  Dance.”  Doris  Zinkeisen  transited  Toulouse-Lautrec 
costumes  and  decor  into  a  Moulin  Rouge  scene  which  at¬ 
tracted  widespread  notice.  This  Was  one  of  the  first  times 
a  painter  of  the  modern  school  was  selected  for  revue 
recognition.  Douglas  Byng,  Nigel  Bruce  and  Ernest 
Thesiger  were  also  spotted  frequently  in  the  show. 

During  the  tryout  Noel  Coward,  who  was  then  appear¬ 
ing  in  London  in  “The  Vortex.*’  was  anxious  to  be  on 
hand — so  arranged  for  his  understudy  (John  Gielgud)  to 
fill  in  while  he  caught  the  train  for  Manchester  to  get 
a  look-see. 

Among  the  original  Cochran  Young  Ladies  were:  Greta 
Beronious,  Hattie  Steer,  Yera.  Bryer,  Nancy  Barnett,  Nora 
Lorrimore,  Terrie  Storri,  Florence  Desmond.  Avril  Haley, 
Decilia  Mobray,  Rita  Robinson,  Thalia  Barberova,  Aileen 
St.  George,  Greta  Fayne,  Narrana  and  Betty  Oliver.  For 
a  time  Hermione  Baddeley  was  ,in  the  show.  The  press 
called  the  show  decadent — but  after  this  revue  Coward 
soon  became  labeled  the  George  M..  Cohan  of  London  be¬ 
cause  of  his  versatility.  And  Cockie’s  flair  for  publicity 
struck  gold  with  his  Young  Ladies  idea— all  the  girls  in 
the  British  Empire  wanted  to  make  the  grade. 

{“Still  Dancing ”  minus  Noel  Coward's  work — was  a 
sequel  to  the  above  hit.  Delysia  still  Starred  and  most 
of  the  .  other  names  held  over — with  the  following  join¬ 
ing:  Joan  Clarkson  and  Bernard  &  Rich.  New  songs 
were  by  Ivor  Nat'ello  and  Sissle  &  Blake.  Arthur  Wim-. 
peris  and  Ronald  Jeans  concocted  the  book — Cochran 
always  called  his  revusical  outlines  a  bool:.) 


"ONE  DAMN  THING  AFTER  ANOTHER"  (1927).  The  cast:  Jessie 
Matthews,  Mimi  Crawford.  Sonnie  Hale,  Morris  Harvey,  Edy.he 
Baker,  Greta  Fayne,  Douglas  Byng,  Joan  Clarkson,  Gwenn  Stella, - 
Lance  Lister,  Richard  Dolman,  Max  WaU,  Vivienne  Glenn,  Art 
Fowler,  Rich  Hayes,  Brian  Glennie,  Borem,  Book  by  Ronald  Jeans. 

■  Songs  by  Rodgers  &  Hart.  Dances  by  Max  Rivers.  Costumes  by 
Ada  Peacock,  Kitty  Shannon,  Aubrey  Hammond,  Doris  Zinkeisen. 
Sets  by  Aubrey  Hammond,  Marc  Henri,  Alec  Johnston.  Staged  by 
Frank  Collins  under  the  personal  supervision  of  C.  B.  Cochran.  R:  n 
2J7  performances. 

This  one  lived  up  to  its  label.  But  beyond  that — out  of 
this  1927  Cochran  revue  came  Rodgers  &  Hart’s  unfor¬ 
gettable,  “My  Heart  Stood  Still”  which;  Larry  Hart 
thought  up.  Jessie  Matthews  and  Richard  Dolman  had  the 
honor  to  introduce  it — with^an  assist  from  two  tiny  tots, 
Gwenn  Stella  (of  Stadman’s  Academy) — and  Brian  Glen¬ 
nie  (pupil  of  Italia  Conti).  Ziegfeld  was  keen  to  acquire 
this  immediate  smash  song,  but  Rodgers  &  Hart  held  on 
to  it  for  their  upcoming  Broadway  musical,  “The  Con¬ 
necticut  Yankee.” 

Edythe  Baker,  the  first  glamour  girl  keyboard  artist 
(a  Broadway  import  from  the  “Ziegfeld  Midnight  Frolic”) 
— was  allotted  a  big  white  Becksteiu  and  her  expert 
pianology  had  London  applauding  for  encores.  She  was 
also  a  thrush  of  sorts  and  delivered  “I  Need  Some  Cool¬ 
ing  Off,”  another  Rodgers  &  Hart  tune — and  “Play  Us  A 
Tune,”  a  warm-up  ditty  by  Cole  Porter.  She  generally 
rounded  out  her  act  with  improvisations  of  the  latest  Tin 
Pan  Alley  hits — her  most  requested  being  “The  Birth  of 
the  Blues,”  DeSylva,  Brown  &  Henderson’s  anthem  out 
of  “George  White  Scandals.”  This  specialty  artist  later 
married  Gerard  D’Erlanger. 

One  of  the  funniest  skits  in  the  “Damn”  revue  was  built 
around  a  stage  manager  who  got  hio  doors  and  entrances 
all  mixed  up  on  the  cue  sheet:  Sonnie  Hale  slid  down  a 
chimney  and  entered  via  the  fireplace — and  Jessie  Mat¬ 
thews  and  Morris  Harvey  made  their  quick  exit  into  a 
blank  closet  wall.  This  mix-up  got  hilarious  results — and 
shows  the  British  approach  to  belly,  laughs.  Miss  Mat¬ 
thews  also  essayed  a  Dancing  Granny  in  the  “Gigolo” 
burlesk — decked  out  in  a  short  evening  sheath,  long  cig¬ 
arette  holder  and  short-cropped  wig.  In  contrast  Greta 
Fayne  represented  the  1927  glamour  girl — wearing  prac¬ 
tically  nothing.  Mimi  Crawford  and  Sonnie  Hale  sang 
“My  Lucky  Star,”  the  third  Rodgers  &  Hart  song,  written 
for  this  revue. 

Richard  Haydn  was  a  chorus  boy  here— and  Sheilah 
Graham,  now  the  syndicated  Hollywood  columnist,  was 
in  the  line.  This  was  a  very  fashionable  Cochran  show 
and  “My  Heart  Stood  Still”  was  a  strong  selling  point 
(Edythe  Baker  reprised  it  for  added  measure  on  that 
large  baby  grand). 


"THIS  YEAR  OF  GRACE"  (1923).  The  cast:  Jessie  Matthews, 
Sonnie  Hale,  Maisie  Gay,  Douglas  Byng,  Fred  Grooves,  Joan  Clark¬ 
son,  Ann  Codrington,  Lance  Lister,  William  Cavanagh,  Sheilah 
Graham,  Moya  Nugent,  Jean  Barry,  Jack  Holland,  Laurie  Devine, 
Tilly  Losch,  Adrienne  Brune,  Tommy  Hayes,  Madge  Aubrey,  Melville 
Cooper,  Betty  Shale,:  Robert  Algar,  Edward  Coventry,  Snowball, 
Castleton  &  Mack,  Paula  Ruby.  Book  and  songs  by  Noel  Coward. 
Dances  by  Tilly  Losch  and  Max  Rivers.  Sets'  and  costumes  by  Marc 
Henri  &  Laverdet,  Doris  Zinkeisen, .  Kitty  Shannon,  Ada  Peacock, 
G.  E;  Calthrop,  Oliver  Messel.  Pianist,  Leslie  Hutchinson.  Staged 
by  Frank  Collins  under  the  personal  supervision  of  C.  B.  Cochran. 
Ran  316  performances. 

Noel  Coward’s  blockbuster  revue  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  During  the  tryout  iri  Manchester  the  revue  was 
simply  called  “Charles  B.  Cochran’s  1928  Revue” — but 
when  it  arrived  in  London  the  title  was  changed  to  “This 


Year  of  Grace.”  The  show  drew  raves  from  the  press. 
St.  John  Ervine  in  The  Observer  ran  out  of  superlatives 
in  his  notice.  “Dance,  Little  Lady”  came  out  of  this  pro¬ 
duction — replete  in  style  with  a  sort  of  Hogarthian  tang. 
Laurie  Devine  led  it  off  in  a  jaded  dead-pan  manner— 
"  with  the  chorus  wearing  Oliver  Messel  masks  which  de¬ 
picted  a  neurotic  personality  to  accent  the  rhythmic 
lament  This  number  caused  a  lot  of  talk  for  its  some¬ 
what  cruel  truth  about  the  dance  mad  world  then. 

Maisie  Gay,  of  the  low  comedy  school,  had  the  funniest 
numbers  to  handle — “The  Bus  Rush”  in  which  she  was 
lbaded  down  with  bundles  and  balloons — and  “The  Eng¬ 
lish  Lido”  in  which  she  cavor  ed  as  Daisy  Kipsnaw, 
channel  swimmer  extraordinary.  Her  “Britannia  Rules 
The  Waves”  was  another  strong  item — and  in  “Law  and 
Order”  she  teamed  with  Doug’.as  Byng  (in  police  matron 
garb)  as  a  fellow  cop. 

Jessie  Matthews  was  in  top-form  and  was  now  the  new 
Gertrude  Lawrence  of  London  revues.  She.  could  do  just 
about  anything  in  a  show.  She  snng  “A  Room  With  A  View” 
with  Sonnie  Hale  and  Adrienne  Brune — and  featured  the 
elaborate  “Teach  Me  To  Dance  Like  Grandma”  number. 
In  this  particular  !  production  flash  she  was  one  of  the 
Three  Graces  of  the  Dance:  “Taglioni”  (Jessie  Matthews); 
“Grisi”  (Sheilah  Graham)  and  “Ellsler”  (Moya  Nugent). 

The  dance  team  of  Jean  Barry  and  Jack  Holland 
wrapped  up  this  elaborate  scene  with  a  swirling  waltz. 
Tilly  Losch  was  also  important  in  this  smash.  She  per¬ 
formed  a  Dance  of  the  Hands  in  “Arabesque” — and  later 
paired  with  Laurie^Devine  for  “Gothic”  which  was  danced 
to  Bach’s  “Air  on  the  G-String.”  The  setting  for  this 
rather  long-hair  stanza  was  arresting— it  was  performed 
ncath  a  Gothic  arch  which  appeared  to  be  a  part  of  a 
stained  glass  window. 

More  comedy  samples:  Dramatic  styles  of  James  Bar- 
Tie,  Frederick  Lonsdale  and  Edgar  Y'allace  were  traves¬ 
tied  in  “Rules  of  Three” — and  in  “Theatre  Guide” — “The 
Trial  of  Mary  Dugan,”  “Show  Boat,”  “The  Squeaker”  and 
“Any  Sunday  Night  Show*’  were  all  worked  over.  There 
was  a  smooth  jazzy  tone  to  Coward’s  music.  After  the 
New  York  production  went  into  high  gear  “World  Weary” 
which  was  first  introduced  in  the  Broadway  version — 
was  brought  back  and  inserted  into  the  original  show. 
Jessie  Matthews  delivered  it. 

Revue  was  mounted  in  superb  Cochran  taste — the  ros¬ 
ter  of  designers  above  denotes  the  glossy  beauty  in¬ 
volved.  The  Young  Ladle  >  nv  vded:  Peter  May,  Fiorita 
Fey,  Greta  Taylor,  Marjorie  Brown.  Peggy  Wynne,  Made¬ 
line  Gibson,  Marjorie  Robertson  (Anna  Neagle),  Dinka 
Starace,  Marie  Masters.  Betty  Davis,  Gladys  Godby.  Dor¬ 
een  Austin,  Nancy  Fiedler,  Isla  Bevan,  Nora  Olive  and 
Kathleen  Coram. 

When  “This  Year  cf  Grrcc”  bowed  in  on  Broadway  Nctl 
Coward  and  Beatrice  Lillie  gave  it  added  dazzle.  The 
’  show  was  a  tour  de  force  for  Noel  Coward — and  a  mighty 
milestone  in  British  revue  annals. 


"WAKE  UP  AND  DREAM"  (1929).  The  cast:  Sonnie  Hale.  Jessie 
Matthews,  Douglas  Byng,  Fred  Groves,  George  Metaxa,  Elsie  Car¬ 
lisle,  Laurie  Devine,  Toni  Birkmayer,  Alanova,  Tina  Meller,  the 
Berknoffs,  William  Stephens.  Marge  Finley,  Chester  Fredericks, 
Tilly  Losch,  Ann  Codrington,  Lance  Lister,  Moya  Nugent.  Emil 
Grimshaw  quartet,  Antonio  Rodriguez,  June  Roper,  Jack  Kinney. 
Book  by  John  Hastings  Turner.  Songs  by  Cole  Porter.  Dances  by 
Tilly  Losch  and  Max  Rivers.  Sets  end  costumes  by  Oliver  Messel, 
Marc  Henri  &  Laverdet,  Mereud  Michael  Guinness,  Ada  Peacock. 
Norman  Wilkinson  of  Four  Oaks,  Rex  Whistler,  Alick  Johnstone. 
Paul  Colin.  Staged  by  Frank  Collins  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  C.  B.  Cochran.  Ran  253 '  performances. 

An  international  smash!  High  on  the  list  of  C.  B. 
Cochran  triumphs — also  Cole  Porter’s.  Oliver  Messel.  Rex 
Whistler  (his  first  revue),  Paul  Colin,  Marc  Henri  & 
Laverdet  made  this  show  a  designer’s  holiday.  It  was 
super-plush.  Then  Cole  Porter’s  hypnotic  hit,  “What  Is 
This  Thing  Called  Love?” — also  “Gigolo,”  “Looking  At 
You”  and  the  mating  chant  “Let’s  Do  It”  (Irene  Bordoni 
introduced  this  to  Broadway  in  “Paris”)  pushed  him  into 
the  Kern,  Gershwin,  Berlin  class. 

Jessie  Matthews,  who  had  started  with  Cochran  in  his 
London  version  of  Irving  Berlin’s  “Music  Box  Revue” 
as  one  of  the  Eight  Little  No.e.-,  captured  London  all  over 
again  now  as  a  topflight  star. 

After  George  Metaxa  suggested  that  the  audience 
“Wake  Up  And  Dream”— “The  Dream”  proceeded.  It 
was  accent  on  beauty,  represented  by  gods,  goddesses, 
marionettes,  poetry,  Pelleas  &  Melisande  and  Tilly  Losch 
as  the  Blue  Bird.  Oliver  Messel  designed  the  masks 
which  parlayed  this  opening  into  an  extravagant  fantasia. 
Also  on  the  dream  side.  “Coppelia  from  the  Wings”  reg¬ 
istered  with  Lance  Lister  teamed  with  Tilly  Losch  for 
her  interpretation  of  the  Swanh'lda  doll.  First-act  finale. 
Barbary  Coast  in  theme,  opened  with  “The,  Banjo,  That 
Man  Joe  Plays”  (William  Stephens  sang  it).  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  during  the  Gold  Rush  filled  the  stage  t'ith  crino¬ 
lines,  ragmuffins,  shady  ladies,  gamblers,  emigrants — and 
the  Emil  Grimshaw  cmanet  cL  oan joists  complimen’ing 
the  song  itself.  “Gigolo”  in  the  night  club  scene  brought 
out  Cole  Porter’s  flair  for  spotlighting  the  decadent  with 
subtle  sophistication  (he  once  recorded  this  song  and  it’s 
a  collector’s  item).  “Agua  Sincopada,  Tango,”  one  of  the 
few  strictly  instrumental  nrm or  s  Porter  ever  composed, 
was  danced  by  June  Roper  and  JaekJCinney.  Sonnie  Hale 
handled  the  main  comedy  chores  and  was  a  stand-out  in 
“Operatic  Pills”  playing  Sir.  Thomas  Beecham  (save  the 
opera).  He  also  essayed  Hanncn  Swaffer,  the  acid  critic, 
in  “Split  Seconds  With  Tf'ie  Great.”  Douglas  Byng  was 
G.  B.  Shaw  here.  Later  Hale  joined  with  Jessie  Matthews 
(then  his  wife)  for  the  Co’e  Porter  suggestion  to  “Let’s 
Do  It.”  Mister  Cochran’s  Young  Ladies  were  heralded 
as  tops  and  included  among  the  new  faces:  Nancy  Fiedler, 
Marjorie  Browne,  Enid  Wild,  Margaret  Braithwaite,  Ruby 
Simpson,  Dorothy  Robinsdp,  Roma  Darrel,  Jean  Bam¬ 
berger,  Violet  Lancing,  Olive  Ridd,  Bunty  Pain.  Peggy 
Claire — and  Elsie  Carlisle  who  introduced  “What  Is  This 
Thing  Called  Love?”  A  New  York  production  was  soon 
shaping  up  for  this  exciting  revue. 

( London’s  period  of  grand  revue  wound  up  earlier 
than  Broadway’s.  Several ,  inore  shiny  Cochran,  Chariot 
and  Coward  shows  came  along — but  the  above  septet  cf 
revues  were  the  sock  milestones  over  there.) 
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IS  A  WALLOPING  HIT!” 


-ASTON,  World-Tele. 


EXTRAORDINARY  SPLENDOR!... 


-  ATKINSON ,  Times 


"A  HIT  OF  GARGANTUAN 

PROPORTIONS!  A  show  worth  waiting  for.  We  found 

it  a  delight,  as  did  the  initial  ticket  holders.  It's  a  musical  that  merits  a  unit  citation  from 
an  aisle-sitter,  for  everything  about  it  is  just  right.  From  authors  to  principals  to  chorus, 
it  clicks  on  all  cylinders."  -coleman,  m;™ 


ANOTHER  DAZZLER!”, 


REMARKABLY 

COOP...A  BIG 

HIT1 

III  I  |  —McCLAIN,  Jour.  Amer. 


■WALTER  W/NCHELL 


'  Mus!c^  WARD  RODGERS 
*“*  vSm  4£l,SraN  ; 


•»o*lby  C.  Y.  LEE 


"NOT  ONLY  A! 

HIT! . !T  | 

IS  A  JOY!”  I 


Mirosm  UMEKI  , 


..pjrna 


-CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


,^TSEZ — —  K‘9  4*ru  st.,  wecT 
fmAii  ■■  WESToe*'nn 


"A  LAVISHLY  COLORFUL,  DELIGHT¬ 
FULLY  TUNEFUL,  LOVELY  SHOW!” 


-CHAPMAN,  News 
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Season ’s  Greetings 


To  All  My  Friends  in  America 
And  England 


Hermione  Gingold 
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Fifty-third  Anniversary 
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The 

Theatre  Guild 


THE  THEATRE  GUILD  presents 
JUDY  HOLLIDAY 
/  "BELLS  ARE  RINGING" 

Book  and  Lyrics  by  Betty  Comden  and  Adolf  Green 
Music  by  Jule  Styne 
Alvin  Theatre,  N.  Y. 


THE  THEATRE  GUILD  and  DORE  S CHARY  present 
RALPH  BELLAMY 
^'SUNRISE  AT  CAMPOBELLO" 

by  Dore  Schary 

with  Mary  Fickett,  Henry  Jones 
Anne  Seymour 
and  Alan  Bailee 
Directed  by  Vincent  J.  Donehue 
>  Cort  Theatre,  N.  Y. 


THE  THEATRE  GUILD  and  DORE  SCHARY  present 
LEIF  ERICKSON 
"SUNRISE  AT  CAMPOBELLO" 

Directed  by  Vincent  J.  Donehue 
(National  Company  —  on  Tour) 


THE  THEATRE  GUILD  presents 
CELESTE  HOLM 
"THIRD  BEST  SPORT" 
a  new  comedy  by  Eleanor  and  Leo  Bayer 
Ambassador  Theatre,  N.  Y. 


THE  THEATRE  GUILD  and  DORE  SCHARY  present 
GERTRUDE  CEDRIC 

BERG  HARDWICKE 

"A  MAJORITY  OF  ONE" 

A  Comedy  by  Leonard  Spigelgass 
Directed  by  Dore  Schary 
Opens  February  1959 


THE  THEATRE  GUILD  and  MYERS  &  FLEISCHMANN 
present 

RUTH  FORD  ZACHARY  SCOTT 
.  "REQUIEM  FOR  A  NUN" 

A  new  play  by  William  Faulkner 
Opens  January  1959 


THE  THEATRE  GUILD  presents 
in  association  with  Manuel  D .  Herbert 
EDDIE  BRACKEN 
"TUNNEL  OF  LOVE" 
by  Joseph  Fields  and  Peter  de  Vries 
(National  Company) 


S.  A.  GORLINSKY  and  ROBIN  FOX  partnership 
present 

the  Theatre  Guild  production 
r  BRIAN  REECE 
J  "TUNNEL  OF  LOVE" 
by  Joseph  Fields  and  Peter  de  Vries 
Adelphi  Theatre,  London 


THE  THEATRE  GUILD  and  DORE  SCHARY  present 
JESSICA  TANDY  HUME  CRONYN 
"TRIPLE  PLAY" 

(In  Preparation) 


U.s.  STEEL  PROGRAM 

CBS  Television 


LAWRENCE  LANGNER 

\THERESA  HELBURN 

ARM1NA  MARSHALL 


WILLIAM  INGE'S 

"THE  DARK 
AT  THE 
TOP  OF 
THE  STAIRS" 

Directed  by  ELIA  KAZAN 

MUSIC  BOX  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  TOUR: 

Begins  January  20,  WILMINGTON,  DEL 
January  26.  BALTIMORE 

February  2  to  7.  SCHENECTADY,  UTICA,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


January  7,  1959 


Fifty-third  l^if&IFZTY  'Anniversary 
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HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


PETER  USTINOV 


Fifty-third  J^RiETY  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


Season’s  Greetings 


JOHN  BEAL 

- Motion  Pictures - — — 

THE  SOUND  AND  THE  FURY 

Jerry  Wald  Production.  Soon  to  be  Released  by 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY-FOX 

THAT  NIGHT 

(The  Story  of  a  Commuter’s  Heart  Attack) 

RKO  GALAHAD.  UNIVERSAL  INTERNATIONAL  RELEASE 

- — * —  Television  1958 - 

MATINEE  THEATRE  SUSPICION 
THE  VERDICT  ISYOURS 
THE  MILLIONAIRE 
THE  INVESTIGATOR 
SMALL  EXPLOSION 

(Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations’  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Dec.  7,  ’58. 

Open  Hearing.) 

AND 

THE  ANN  SOTHERN  SHOW 

(uThree  Loves  Has  Katy.” — May  be  seen 
late  January  ’59.) 

- Stage - - - 

THE  TEAHOUSE  OF  THE 
AUGUST  MOON 

’55,  ’56,  Neiv  York. 

MR.  ROBERTS 

July  ’ 58 .  Canada. 

EVERYMAN  TODAY 

Nov.  ’58  College  of  Wooster ,  Ohio. 

THE  CHASE 

Jan.  26-Feb.  7,  ’59.  Milwaukee . 


William 

McCaffrey 

NEW  YORK 


Representation 


Robert 

LONGENECKER 

HOLLYWOOD 


January  7, 1359 


Fifty-third  t^RTETY  Anniversary 
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Fifty-third  ^SRIETY  Anniversary 


January  T,  1959 


“THEY'VE  GOT  SOMETHING  AT 
FRAMINGHAM  ...  CAROUSEL 
DOES  THINGS  IN  A  BIG  LEAGUE  WAY’ 

Elliot  Norton , 
BOSTON  RECORD 


STANTON  SHIFMAN 


RICHARD  EARLE 


in  association  with 


CHARLES  CARUSO 


HAROLD  LEVERANT 


present 


T«£*T*E 


AT  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


Nations  Largest  Music  Tent 


"SUMMER  THEATRE  COMES 
OF  AGE  .  .  " 

Cameron  DeWar, 
BOSTON  TRAVELER 


"BROADWAY  IN 
FRAMINGHAM  .  .  " 
Kevin  Kelly , 
BOSTON  GLOBE 


•  1958  SEASON  • 


•  SHOWS  • 

NEW  GIRL  IN  TOWN 
CAROUSEL 
BURLESQUE 

ANNIE  GET  YOUR  GUN 
PORGY  AND  BESS 
FANNY 

THE  MOST  HAPPY  FELLA 
THE  KING  AND  I 
THE  MOON  IS  BLUE 
MISTER  ROBERTS 
JAZZ  'N  AROUND 

©  STARS  © 


ANNA  MARIA  ALBERGHETTI 
DAVID  ATKINSON 
JOAN  BLONDELL 
DAVE  BRUBECK 
CAB  CALLOWAY 
ARLENE  DAHL 
DAN  DAILEY 
RICHARD  DERR 
ERROLL  GARNER 

DONALD 


DOLORES  GRAY 
JANE  KEAN 
FERNANDO  LAMAS 
ART  LUND 
GEORGE  SHEARING 
DAKOTA  STATON 
JO  SULLIVAN 
GEORGE  WALLACE 
BERT  WHEELER 
WOODS 


Directors: 
Donald  Saddler 
David  Tihmar 
Ella  Gerber 
Wynn  Handman 
Christopher  Hewett 


•  STAFF  • 

Choreographers: 
Donald  Saddler 
Alton  Ruff 


Musical  Directors: 

Gershon  Kingsley 
William  Jonson 
Abba  Bogin 
Paul  Ciand 


Scenic  Designer:  EUGENE  GURLITZ 

NOW  BOOKING  1959  SEASON 

Represented  by: 

LENNY-DE8IN 

140  West  58th  Street 
New  York  City 


‘A  TRIUMPH!” 


— Brooks  Atkinson,  N.  Y.  Times 


“SHOULD  RUN  ALMOST  FOREVER!” 

— John  Chapman,  Daily  News 


PAUL  GREGORY 


CHARLES 


CLAUDETTE 


BOYER  COLBERT 

in 

Broadway's  Biggest  Comedy  Hit 

THE  MARRIAGE- 
GO-ROUND 

By  LESLIE  STEVENS 

with  JULIE  NEWMAR 
and  EDMON  RYAN 

Directed  by  JOSEPH  ANTHONY 
Settings  and  Lighting  by  DONALD  M.  OENSLAGER 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE,  New  York 


January  %  1959 


Fi/iyMlriF  J^BuETf  Anniversary 


THEATRE  UNDER  THE  STARS 
JAZZ  UNDER  THE  STARS 

NEW  YORK'S  OPPORTUNITY 

the  BEST 
in 

SUMMER  ENTERTAINMENT 

Contact:  Compliments  of 

Michael  P.  Grace  Corinne  Grace 

1619  Broadway,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y.  1619  Broadway,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y. 


Fifty-third  MbimT  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


THE  PRODUCERS  THEATRE  presents 
ROBERT  WHITEHEAD’S  PRODUCTIONS 


"A  BOUNTIFUL,  HANDSOME  MUSICAL!" 


DON 

AMECHE 


—  Brooks  Atkinson,  Times 

ELAINE 

STRITCH 


in  the  Hilarious  New  Musical 

“GOLDILOCKS” 


RUSSELL  NYPE 

NATHANIEL  FREY 


pat  STANLEY 

MARGARET  HAMILTON 


Book  by  WALTER  and  JEAN  KERR  Music  by  LEROY  ANDERSON 

Lyrics  by  JOAN  FORD,  WALTER  and  JEAN  KERR 

Dances-  by  Musical  Numbers  Staged  by  AGNES  DE  MULE 

Directed  by  WALTER  KERR  Settings  by  PETER  LARKIN  c.s.»™«,  >y  CASTILLO 

v  Lighting  by  FEDER  Musical  Director  LEHMAN  ENGEL 


Orchestrations  by 

tEROY  ANDERSON  &  PHILIP  J.  LANG 


Dance  Music  Arranged  by 
LAURENCE  ROSENTHAL 


LUNT-FONTANNE  THEATRE,  West  46th  Street.  New  To* 


Matinees:  Wednesday  &  Saturday 


FEUER  and  MARTIN  present 


The  New  Musical  Comedy 

f  HOOP-UP 


Susan 

JOHNSON 


Paul 

FORD 


Ralph 

YOUNG 


Romo 

VINCENT 

Lyrics  by 

NORMAN  GIMBEL 


Sylvia 

SYMS 

Music  by 

MOOSE  CHARLAP 


Evgs— $8.05.  7.50.  6.90,  5.75,  4.95,  3.60,  2.90. 

Mats.— Wed.  &  Sat.,  $4.80,  4.30,  4.05.  3.60,  2.90,  2.30  (Tax  Incl.) 
Enclose  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  with  mail  orders  &  suggest 
a  alternate  dates.  Address  mail  to  "Whoop-Up" 

SHUBERT  Theatre,  225  W,  44  St.,  New  York,  Clr.  6-5990 


" DRAMA  ON  A  BIG  SCALE!" 


—BrOoks  Atkinson,  Times 


HELEN 

HAYES 

KIM 

STANLEY 


ERIC 

PORTMAN 

BETTY 

FIELD 


EUGENE  O'NEILL 

“A  TOUCH  OF  THE  POET” 

Directed  by  HAROLD  CLURMAN 

Designed  b,  BEN  EDWARDS 


HELEN  HAYES  THEATRE, 


West  46th  Street,  New  York 


Matinees:  Wednesday  &  Saturday 


” DELIGHTFUL ,  TENDER  AND  TOUCHING 


—Brooks  Atkinson,  Times 


EU  MAUREEN 

WALLACH  STAPLETON 

“THE  COLD  WIND  AND  THE  WARM” 

By  S.  N.  BEHRMAN 

Suggessted  By  his  New  Yorker  series 
and  book,  "The  Worcester  Account" 

SANFORD  MEISNER 
MORRIS  CARNOVSKY  SIG  ARNO 
TIMMY  EVERETT  CAROL  GRACE  SUZANNE  PLESHETTE 


Directed  by  HAROLD  CLURAAAN 


Designed  by 
BORIS  ARONSON 


Costumes  by 
MOTLEY 


Lighting  by 
FEDER 


M0R0SG0  THEATRE,  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


Matinees:  Wednesday  &  Saturday 


January  7/ 1959 


Fifty-third  P^S&IETY  Anniversary 


28$ 


Fifty-third  f^RJETT’  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


Robert  Daniel  S. 

DOWNING  — BROUN 

STAGE  MANAGERS 

(No  Fancy  Titles) 

Specializing  in  musicals,  harlequinades, 
masques  and  talking  shows 

STILL  AT  THE  ANTA! 

(1958-1959) 

Thanks  to 

Alfred  de  Liagre,  Jr. 

Elia  Kazan  .  .  .  "J.B." 

and  to 

Jule  Styne 
Abe  Burrows 

Richard  and  Marian  Bissell 
and  oail  the  Darlings  of 

...  "SAY,  DARLING" 

and  to 

THE  WONDERFUL  ANTA  HOUSE  CREW  AND  STAFF 


1  RECESSION! 
INFLATION! 
DEPRESSION! 

Beat  Them  All  At 

I  *7<4e  Hon  Police  \ 

Where  countless  celebrities  and  society 
:  women  save  thousands  on  their  ward- 
robes  of  the  newest  and  finest  clothes 
v  in  America.  The  Bon  Prix  carries  Sam- 
pies  and  "Cbseoufs"  from  the  most 
:■  celebrated  Designers  and  Couturiers  at 
,  a  fraction  of.  the  prices  advertised  in 
:  the  foremost  fashion  magazines. 

THE  BON  PRIX 

" Bargain  Store  for  Millionaires" 

:  1006  -  First  Ave.  (cor.  55th  St.)  N.Y.C. 


Expert  Typing  and 
Secretarial  Services 

SPECIALTY 
SCRIPTS  —  PLAYS 
TV  or  B'WAY 

Producers*  Correspondence 
Mimeographing 

ALICE  ZINSER 

730  Fifth  Ave.,  tf.Y.C.  (at  57th  St.) 
JUdsoa  2-3551 


Starring  in  the  RKO  Production 

“CATCH  ME  IF  YOU  CAN” 

Female  Lead  in 
EDDIE  DOWLING'S  B'way  Production 

“STARWARD  ARK” 


Agcy.  Rep.: 

WILLIAM  MORRIS 


Personal  Mgf.: 

CHUCK  PRAGER 
PL  1-2156 


KATHY 

CARLYLE 

Legit -Pictures 


East  Coast  Rep: 
GLORIA  SAFIER 
667  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  City 


West  Coast  Rep: 
LESTER  SALKOW 


CLAUDIA  FRANCK 

DRAMA  COACH  OF  STARS 

145  West  55th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
Telephone:  Circle  7-6394 


January  7,  £959 


Fifty-third  P^RIE/TY-  Anniversary 


Congratulations  PfiRltTY 


PAUL 

MUNI 


GEORGE  ABBOTT 


Fifty-third  Anniversary 


January  7, 195$ 


HORACE  McMAHON 


Pictures 

U.I. 

“NEVER  STEAL  ANYTHING  SMALL” 

(To  Be  Released) 


Stage 

“SAY  DARLING” 

(Currently) 


TV 

150 

LATE,  LATE  SHOWS 


24  HOUR 

TELEPHONE  ANSWERING  SERVICE 

PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 


FOR  Agents,  Producers,  Directors,  Publicists,  Traveling  Executives, 
Coaches  and  Instructors,  Performers,  Alt  Mediums,  Agent  Contacts, 
Messages*  Wakeup,  Secretarial,  Mail  Service,  Appointments 

^  per  month 

Office  Hours  Daily  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

Register  by  Phone,  Mail  or  in  Person 

WEST  42ND  ST.  EXCHANGE 

Suite  504  1465  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Wisconsin  7-7474 


THEATRE  and  SPORTS  TICKET  BROKER 

to  the  Profession  and  Variety  Muggs 

LS/MFT 


I  I  I 
6  N  C 
H  E  K 
T  E 

Y  T 

MACKEYS,  Inc. 

234  West  44th  Street,  New  York 


Air  Conditioned 

CARNEGIE 
RECITAL  HALL 

Available  for  Theatrical  Productions 
July,  August,  September 
Circle  7-1350 


SAM  STARK 

AUTHOR  OF  THEATRE  A  TO  Z 

(Meaning  Alex.  A.  Aarons,  producer,  to  Louis  Zwisler,  minstrel  man) 

To  Be  Published  1959-60 


Congratulations 


KITTY  CARLISLE 


MOSS  HART 


Fifty^third ,  PSf&ETY"  Anniversary 


Congratulations 


PKrTETy 


SHIRL  CONWAY 


Representatives 

BAUM-NEWBORN 

743  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


GILBERT 

MILLER 


NEW  YORK: 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza 


LONDON: 

40  B  Hill  Street 
S.W.l 


Fifty-third  PlfiRKETY  Anniversary 


January  7,  1959 


23d 


OBITUARIES 


RUDY  DE  SAXE 
Rudy  De  Saxe,  46,  musician  and 
composer,  died  in  New  York  Dec. 
27  of  a  coronary  thrombosis.  In 
addition  to  musical  writing,  De 
Saxe  edited  The  Score,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Society  of 
Musical  Arrangers  and  had  been 
treasurer  of  that  organization. 

De  Saxe,  born  in  Cairo,  had  been 
composing  since  1943  and  worked 
on  several  film  scores  in  Europe 
and  Hollywood.  He  was  also  artists 
&  repertoire  man  for  Esoteric  and 
Counterpoint  labels,  and  had  re¬ 
corded  for  Rama  and  Jubilee. 

Survived  by  his  wife,  Serena 
Shaw,  a  singer,  and  a  son  from  a 
previous  marriage. 


MAX  GREENFIELD 
Max  Greenfield,  73,  violinist  and 
leader  of  pit  orchestras  in  Chicago 
and  New  York  during  the  era  of 
silent  films,  died  Dec.  28  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  played  with  the  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul  Symphonies,  and  the 


recent  retirement  conducted  the 
American  Israel  Symphonette.  His 
film  stints  began  in  Chi  in  1912, 
and  were  switched  to  N.  Y.  in  1918. 

Survived  by  wife,  six  daughters, 
a  son  and  three  sisters. 


PHILIP  McCLAY 
Philip  McClay,  62,  prexy-general 
manager  of  Screen  Children’s 
Guild  Agency  for  past  23  years, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Dec.  25  in 
Laguna  Beach,  Cal.  He  also  once 
headed  General  Casting. 

His  wife,  Beryl,  former  drama 
teacher,  survives. 


EDITH  LAKE 

Mrs.  Edith  Lake,  70,  mother  of 
Florence  and  Arthur  Lake  and  for¬ 
mer  stage  actress,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Dec.  29  in  Santa  Monica, 
Cal. 


and  vaudeville  with  her  late  hus¬ 
band,  Arthur  Silverlake. 


BEN  KALICH 

Ben  Kalich,  58,  director  of  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Miami  Beach  auditorium 
and  columnist  for  Panorama,  died 
Jan.  1,  in  Miami  Beach. 

Survived  by  wife,  daughter,  sis¬ 
ter  and  three  brothers,  one  of 
whom  is  doubletalker  A1  Kelly. 


Joseph  A.  Dempsey,  72,  chief 
electrician  for  the  Shubert  Theatre 
Management  Corp.,  died  in  West 
Newton,  Mass.,  Dec.  27.  He  had 
served  as  chief  electrician  at  the 
Shubert  and  Colonial  Theatres, 
Boston,  for  many  years.  Wife  and 
daughter  survive. 


Edward  W.  Henderson,  63,  War¬ 
ner  Bros,  stillman  for  past  16  years, 
died  of  a  heart  ailment  Dec.  27  in 
Hollywood.  His  wife  and  son  sur¬ 
vive. 


Edward  Piel,  76,  vet  actor,  died 
Dec.  29  in  Hollywood.  Active  in 
film  industiy  since  1908,  he  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife,  Henrietta,  for¬ 
mer  actress;  son,  and  daughter. 


William  P.  Kearney,  49,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  production  staff  of  Chi¬ 
cago  radio  station  WLS  for  the 
past  31  years,  died  in  Chicago  Dec. 
28.  Two  brothers  survive. 


Grandson  of  Nathan  Straus,  pres¬ 
ident  of  WMCA,  N.  Y.,  died  by 
drowning  Dec.  31  in  White  Plains. 


Father,  72,  of  actress  June  Foray, 
died  Dec.  30  in  Hollywood. 


MARRIAGES 

Joyce  Goodman  to  Harold  Corn- 
sweet,  literary  agent,  in  Hollywood, 
Dec.  31. 

Adeline  Scott  to  Jim  Ekstadt, 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  Dec.  27.  He’s  a  film 
editor-writer. 


BIRTHS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Balter, 
daughter,  Los  Angeles,  Dec.  27. 
Father’s  a  20th-Fox  publicist. 


O.K.  2  P.M.  MATINEES 


Equity  Approves  League  Suggestion 
To  Simplify  Afternoon  Attendance 


Actors  Equity  has  notified  the 
League  of  N.  Y.  Theatres  that  it 
has  no  objection  to  2  p.m.  matinees. 
The  union  was  queried  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  by  the  League,  which  is  study¬ 
ing  the  prospects  of  advancing 
afternoon  performances  from  the 
usual  2:30  or  2:40  p.m.  as  a  means 
of  minimizing  traffic  difficulties 
encountered  by  matinee  patrons. 

The  Equity  council,  in  okaying 
2  p.m.  as  a  starting  time,  specified 
that  the  League  adhere  to  its  “no 
earlier  than  2  p.m.”  agreement 
with  the  union. 


Mrs.  Lake  was  a  member  of  a 
theatrical  family.  Her  mother  and 
.  .  .  uncle  were  Blanche  and  Nat  Good- 

Amencan  Opera,  and  before  his  1  win,  and  she  appeared  both  in  legit 

1 


In  Memory  of 

BELLE  BAKER 


3n  jHemoriam 
1958 

PAUL  BEISMAN 

THOMAS  BARROWS 
ROBERT  BODA 
IRVING  DEAKIN 

DONALD  ERVIN  GLENN 
BARNEY  KLAWANS 
RALPH  KETTERING 
HERMAN  LIGHT 
LOUIS  LISSNER 
JOSEPH  MOSS 
NELLIE  REVELL 
DAVID  ROSEN 
EDGAR  RUNKLE 


From  'Damaged  Goods’ 

Continued  from  page  258 


businesslike  basis.  But  people 
backstage  seemed  scared  of  her 
because  she  was  subject  to  tan¬ 
trums. 

cultivated  and  well-groomed,  that 
it  surprised  me  one  evening  back- 
stage  to  hear  a  stream  of  cuss 
words  coming  from  her  dressing- 
room.  It  was  the  lovely  Elsie  in 
a  tantrum.  A  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne  from  an  admirer  ha^  not 
been  properly  cooled! 

As  I  plotted  my  course  during 
the  first  few  days,  I  began  to  rea¬ 
son  out  ah  approach  to  my  prob¬ 
lem.  I  had  no  experience  to  profit 
from,  except  “Damaged  Goods,” 
nobody  to  turn  to,  no  books  on  the 
subject  to  read.  There  weren’t 
any.  But  if  there  had  been  books, 
I  might  not  have  read  them  either. 
Today  a  vast  literature  on  every 
aspect  of  pressagentry,  publicity, 
public  relations,  propaganda  and 
promotion  provides  the  neophyte 
with  background  and  techniques. 
Then,  pressagents  learned  their 
trade  by  absorption  and  osmosis. 
We  had  to  innovate  and  improvise 
our  techniques. 

I  knew  from  hearsay  that  Anna 
Held  had  taken  a  famous  milk 
bath.  The  whole  town  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  an  English  actress  who 
was  ill.  Straw  had  been  strewn  on 
the  street  in  front  of  her  home  to 
muffle  the  clippity-clop  of  horses’ 
hooves. 

1  Barn  urn’s  Tody  Hamilton  | 

I  had  heard  about  P.  T.  Barnum 
and  had  visited  Barnum  &  Bailey’s 
circus  as  a  boy  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  on  25th  Street.  I  had  read 
about  his  exploits  in  the  human  in¬ 
terest  stories  that  were  so  domi¬ 
nant  in  New  York  newspapers  at 
that  time.  I  had  heard  about  Tody 
Hamilton,  Bamum’s  pressagent. 

But  these  characters  were  re¬ 
mote.  They  had  little  reference 
;  to  me,  I  thought.  I  did  try  to  ap¬ 
ply  what  I  had  learned  working 


with  “Damaged  Goods.”  I  tried 
to  isolate  and  find  principles  which 
helped  to  secure  the  nationwide 
reclame  for  that  production.  I 
recognized  that  “Damaged  Goods” 
made  so  strong  an  impact  on  the 
public  partly  because  of  the 
leadership  of  newsworthy  names. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.,  Mrs. 
William  K.  Vanderbilt  and  Abra¬ 
ham  Flexner  had  become  members 
of  our  Medical  Review  of  Reviews 
Sociological  Fund.  They  were,  i 
human  symbols  to  which  the  pub-  > 
lie  responded. 

Whom  could  I  associate  with  ! 
Elsie  Ferguson  and  the  play  to 
give  her  the  buildup  and  develop 
audiences  for  her  and  the  play?  I 
had  not  yet  tried  to  outline  the 
principles  that  made  the  people 
come  to  the  theatre.  I  talked, 
again  to  the  star  and  learned  that 
she  had  attended  Normal  College 
in  New  York.  I  now  set  about  ar¬ 
ranging  for  a  tribute  to  be  paid  by 
Normal  College  graduates  and  un¬ 
dergraduates  to  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  actress,  Elsie  Ferguson,  their 
fellow  schoolmate.  A  theatre 
party  was  the  recognition  fete. 
This  was  duly  recorded  in  the 
newspapers. 

I  tried  to  get  William  Hurlburt, 
the  playwright,  involved  in  our 
publicity.  He  was  polite  and  cul¬ 
tured,  but  diffident.  He  wanted  to 
be  cooperative,  without  knowing- 
how.  I  was  able  to  get  little  from 
him  because  he  seemed  to  be  so 
remote  from  the  stage. 

Saturday,  just  before  the 
matinee  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  the 
company  manager,  in  a  perfunc¬ 
tory  way,  handed  me  an  envelope 
I  with  $75  in  it.  This  was  my  pay.  % 
Now  I  was  a  Broadway  pressagent  " 
of  a  great  Broadway  star,  and  with  ^ 
the  great  Klaw  &  Erlanger  firm. 

So  I  finished  the  first  week  of  my 
first  real  permanent  job,  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  Counsel  on  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  seven  years  later  in  1920. 


Circus  Review 


Le  Grand  Cirque  ’59 

Paris.  Dec.  23. 

Radio-Television-Francaise  cir¬ 
cus  presentation,  with  Ilonka 
Karoly,  Fellers  (4),  Gutenbergs 
(4),  Barrios  (3),  Gunther,  Leon 
De  Rousseau,  Al  De  Janghe 
Chimps,  New  De  Riaz  (4),  Rogge 
Sisters  (3),  Henri  Kubnick  100,- 
000  Francs  a  .  Day,  Bassis  (2), 
Sonntag  Animals,  Zemgannos  (4), 
Serge  Davri,  Bartschelly  (2),  Alma 
Piaia,  Digger  Pugh  Girls  (8), 
Great  Barton,  Midget  Wrestlers 
(4),  Edith  Crocker  Bears;  at 
Palais  Des  Sports,  Paris;  $3  top. 


The  governmental  Radio-Televi- 
sion-Francaise  has  been  taking  this 
circus  around  the  provinces  and 
now  comes  to  Paris  for  the  holi¬ 
days.  It  shapes  an  okay  sawdust 
entry  with  numerous  fine  acts,  but 
is  bogged  down  by  two  video  shows 
which  are  lost  in  the  circusy  atmos¬ 
phere.  Lack  of  production  aspects 
also  loses  this  some  glow,  saved  by 
the  bevy  of  topflight  acts.  Okay 
seasonal  biz  is  in  store. 

Ilonka  Karoly  does  graceful  terp- 
ing  on  the  back  of  a  circling  horse. 
Fellers  are  four  youths  who  race 
around  the  tightwires  and  then  do 
somersaults  and  balancing  for  a 
surefire  entry.  Gutenbergs  (4)  do 
okay  straight  and  comic  acrobal- 
ancing  on  horseback.  The  Barrios 
(3)  get  yocks  with  a  breakaway  car 
clown  bit. 

Gunther  is  a  fast  juggler  who 
ups  over  10  vases  on  his  noggin 
joined  by  cigar-like  connecting 
links,  also  upped  before  each  vase. 
Leon  De  Rousseau  does  a  30-foot 
leap  onto  a  mattress  which  gives 
the  thrill  aspect  to  the  show.  Al  De 
Jonghe  Chimps  do  the  usual  mon- 
keyshines. 

New  De  Riaz  ascend  to  a  circling 
plane  on  which  they  do  hand-to- 
handing  for  big  mitts.  Rogge  Sis¬ 


ters  (3)  foot  big  spheroids  up  an  in¬ 
cline  for  a  classy  sight  number. 
Sonntag  Animals  mix  bears,  lions, 
tigers,  dogs  for  a  fine  bit  as  they 
jump  through  flaming  hoops,  etc, 
Zemgannos  (4)  are  a  flying  trapeze 
act  heightened  by  phosphorescent 
caperings  with  the  lights  dimmed. 

Serge  Davri  is  a  madcap  clown 
who  explodes  things,  covers  him¬ 
self  with  powder  and  gets  yocks 
on  sheer  zaniness.  Bartschelly  (2) 
has  a  unique  bit  as  he  makes  36 
plates  spin  on  light  steel  rods.  t 

Alma  Piaia-  does  clean  ara¬ 
besques  on  a  rope.  The  Great  Bar¬ 
ton  performs  a  one-finger  stand  on 
a  lighted  globe  and  then  some  ex¬ 
cellent  balancing  on  a  high  tower 
for  solid  circusy  aspects.  Midget 
Wrestlers  (4)  are  an  amusing 
knockabout  interlude  as  they  go 
about  it  with  a  grotesque  grace. 

Edith  Crocker  Bears  ride  bikes, 
etc.,  always  a  good  entry.  Bassis  (2) 
do  a  solid  risley  bit  spinning  all 
sorts  of  household  objects  includ¬ 
ing  a  piano.  Quiz  show  of  Henry 
Kubnick  puts  six  questions  to  a 
woman,  through  an  assistant.  This 
lags  in  the  big  ring,  as  does  the 
amateur  singing  competition  of 
Roger  Lanzac.  Mosk. 
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Regular  Negro  Employes  Practically 
Non-Existent  In  Hollywood  Studios 


Hollywood,  Jan,  13.  - 

WMlt  overall  employment  of 
both  performers  and  craftsmen  in 
Hollywood  lias  increased  steadily 
since  the  advent  of  television,  the 
Negro  continues  to  find  film  oppor¬ 
tunities*  increasingly  scarce,  with 
the  exception  of  periodical  spurts' 
during  “Negro  film  cycles.”  These 
are  the  opinions  of  William 
Walker,  vet  actor  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Screen 
Actors  Guild,  opinions  borne  out 
by  a  check  of  the  industry’s  vari¬ 
ous  labor  organizations  governing' 
employees  both  in  front  of,  and 
behind,  the  cameras. 

Walker’s  remarks  touched  off  the 
survey  which  revealed  that  the 
Negro  is  virtually  non-existent  in 
the  industry’s  various  craft  unions 
here  and  elsewhere.  Not  a  single 
Negro  is  on  the  rolls  of  the  Screen 
Directors  Guild  (1,100  members); 
Screen  Producers  Guild  (182  mem¬ 
bers);  Motion  Picture  Fflm  Editors 
(1,414  members);  or  Script  Super¬ 
visors  t  Guild  (130  members).  Only 
Wendell  J.  Franklin,  NBC-TV  stage' 
manager,  is  a  member  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  local  of  the  Radio  and  Tele? 
vision  Directors  Guild  (estimated 
200-300  members).  Out  of  1,100 
members  of  Hollywood  NABET’s 
force,  approximately  six  are  Ne¬ 
groes,  according  to  regional  topper 
Syd  Rose,  who  cited  lack  of  en- 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


HEAR  ANDRE  MALRAUX 
MAY  BOSS  FRENCH  PIX 

The  American  film  companies, 
concerned  over  the  delay  in  the 
receipt'  of  their  40  pending  permits 
hi  France,  have  been  told  .that 
changes  may  be  impending  in  the 
status  and  operations*  of  the  Centre 
National  de  la  Cinematographic, 
France’s  semi -governmental  film 
setup. 

The  report  from  Paris  is  that  the 
Centre,  originally  slated  to*  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Informa¬ 
tion-  Minister  Jacques  Soustelle, 
now  may  go  under  Andre  Malraux, 
•who  heads  up  the  new  Ministry*  of 
Cultural  Affairs. 

If  this  happens,  the  status  of 
*  Jacques  Flktjtf,  now  director  of  the 
Centre,  may  be  affected:  It  had 
been  Understood  earier  that,  if  the 
Centre  goes  under  Soustelle,  Flaudj- 
would  remain.  Henri  Frenay  has 
been  mentioned  as  his  possible 
successor/  but  these  rumors  have 
cropped  *up  before  and  the  very-' 
well-connected  Flaud  has  survived’ 
them.  •  :  • 

Meanwhilek  Flaud  continues  to 
sit  Oh  the  40  permits  which,  origi¬ 
nally,  he  •  had-  told  the  companies 
he’d  hand  -out;  by  the  end  of  1958. 
The  total-  Yank- allotment -rung  to 
IlO  licenses;-  Flaud  this  year  gave 
out  -70  and  reserved  the  remaining 
4ft  to  himself,  i.e.  decided  to*  hand 
them  out  on  the  basis' of  “merit.” 

(Continued  on  page -28) 


Kettledrums  Make  It 

Washington,  Jan.  13. 

National  Sympnony  is  pro¬ 
gramming  .  repeat  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Paris  Concerto  for 
Five  Kettledrums,  a  smash  hit 
to  ears  of  critics  and  audience 
at  its  world  premiere  here  last 
season. 

Unique  wo&c  was  composed  * 
for  Fred  Begun,  National  Sym¬ 
phony  tympanist,  who  will 
again  take,  solo  lead  at  replay 
slated  for  Jan.  22  at  nearby 
University  of  Maryland. 


Golden  Gate  Quartet 
Strikes  Oil  as  ‘Envoy’ 

Jo  Hot  Middle  East 

The  Golden  Gate  Quartet,  now 
in  its  second  year  abroad  under 
U.S.  State  pept.  auspices,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  return,  to  the  U.S.  in 
April  for  a  string  of  domestic 
dates.  The  Golden  Gaters  are  the 
newest  of  the  touring  goodwill  van¬ 
guards  of  Negro'  artists.  Preced¬ 
ing  them  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East  and  Asia  were  Marian  Adder- , 
son,-  Louis  Armstrong  and  Dizzy 
Gillespie. 

The  .  foursome  is  regarded  as 
being  particularly  effective  in  the 
Middle  East,  having  been  able  to 
overcome  some  anti-U.S.  ‘senti¬ 
ment,  it  is  claimed,  especially 
among  students.  The  student  body 
of, the  University  of  Cairo,  which, 
previously  demonstrated  against 
America,  gave  the  Gaters  a  strong 
ovation.  They  have  been  strongly  j 
received  in  the  Mideast  oil  coun¬ 
tries. 

Circle  Artists.  Corp.,  hooking  the 
group,  has  kept  the  singers  busy 
also  with  a  string  of  disk  and  radio 
dates  in  France. 

Following  their  commitments  in 
the  U.S.,  the  Golden  Gaters  will; 
play  dates  in  South  America. 


CAFES  GOTTI  GET 
’EM  BY  CARL 


By  JOE  COHEN 

The  night  club  industry  has  had 
to  latch  on  to  the  field  of  merchan¬ 
dising  in  a  major  way.  It  is  no 
longer  feasible  to  open  a  largeseater 
and  wait  for  the  customers  to  drop 
in,  no  matter  who  the  headliner  is. 
The  cafe  must  be  pre-sold  in  mass 
media,  and  a  long-range  solicitia- 
tion  program  has  become  a  part 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  every 
important  nitery. 

The  major  star  of  a  cafe  has  be¬ 
come  the  banquet  department. 
That’s  the  section  that  goes  after 
large  parties,  conventions,  meet¬ 
ings  and  celebrations  of  various 
kinds.  ’  Also  coming  under  that 
purview  in  many  establishments 
are  the  bus  parties.  A  well  func¬ 
tioning  and  aggressive  banquet 
department  is  worth  more  to  a 
large-seater  than  several  weeks  of 
Jerry  Lewis,  Tony  Martin,  et  al. 

The  major  problem,  one  that 
hasn’t  yet  been  fathomed  as  a 
result  of  this  trend,  is  the  future 
of  headliners.  As  is  well  known, 
the  stress  on  party  biz  comes  par¬ 
tially  as  the  result  of  inability  to 
find  an  adequate  number  of  attrac¬ 
tions  who  could  fill  up  cafes.  Those 
that  became  available  on  the  basis 
of  playing  several  selected  nitery 
dates  (income  tax,  you  know) 
zoomed  their  salaries  so k  that  it 
was  impossible  to  maintain  that 
policy  without  the  aid  of  a  casino 

. . .  (Continued  on  page. 84) 


Bedside  Reviewing 

Omaha,  Jan.  13. 

Martin  W.  Bush,  Omaha 
World-Herald  music  critic  who 
is  convalescing  at  home  from 
a  serious  illness,  is  reviewing 
the  Omaha  Symphony  for  the 
paper  these  days  despite  the 
fact  he  must  remain  at  home. 

Friends  have  had  the  local 
telephone  company  put  in  a 
private  wire,  with  speaker. 


The  Three  Little  Stooges  And 
How  They  Grew  Back  to  the  Top 


Broken-Down  Heroes? 

There  will  he  a  ‘^welcome 
back”  (from  jail)  party  Jan. 
J6  at  the  Press  Box  Restaurant, 
N.Y.  for  the  N.Y.  Herald-Tri¬ 
bune  radio-tv  columnist,  Maria 
Torre,  who  wouldn’t  snitch  on 
a%  news  source  at  CBS. 

*  Oldtimers  have  hinted  that 
modern  press  agents  have  gone 
tame  and  effete.  Why  was  no 
picket  line  of  television  cow¬ 
boys  thrown  around  the  jail? 
Where  were  the  parades  on 
horseback  which  the  bally- 
hooligans  -of  yesteryear  would 
have  staged? 

Meantime  Rep.  Francis  E. 
Dorn  of  Brooklyn  has  intro- ^ 
duced  a  bill  in  Congress  to  ex¬ 
empt  reporters  from  penalty 
for  refusing  to  blab. 


Wants  to  Sink  Doomed 
De  de  France  as  Part  ' 
Of  Tie  Last  Voyage’ 


Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

Andrew  L.  Stone,  who  produces, 
writes  and  directs  his  indies  for 
Metro,  will  put  his  next  feature, 
“The  Last  Voyage,”  before  the 
cameras  in  March’  on  location  off 
the  coast  of  England. 

Pic  will  be  in  color  and  Cinema- 
Scope  and  will  feature  the  actual 
sinking  of  a  big  ocean  liner.  Stone 
is  now  dickering  for  the  lie  de 
France,  French  Line  luxury  vessel 


Pittsburgh,  Jan.  13. 

Saga  of  the  Three  Stooges  is  the 
talk  of  show  business  today.  In  just 
three  weeks,  the  duration  of  their 
stay  at  the  Holiday  House,  the 
comedy  act  which  had  gone  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  is  back  on 
top  again.  John  Bertera,  owner  of 
the  nitery,  inked  them  in  reluct¬ 
antly  a  week  before  Christmas  at 
urging  of  his  local  booker,  George 
Claire,  who  felt  the  excellent  rat¬ 
ing  of  their  old  Columbia  shorts 
on  tv  might  bring  in  some  small- 
fry  for  the  early  dinner  trade. 

First  thing  Bertera  did  wan 
schedule  a  single  matinee  for  the 
kiddie  trade.  Less  than  six  hours 
after  it  was  announced,  house  had 
been  sold  ^out  to  its  capacity  of 
700.  Holiday  House  gave  the  young¬ 
sters  a  special  deal,  $1.50  for  a 
.sandwich,  a  soft  drink  and  a  show. 
Another  one  was  announced.  It, 

•  too,  was  reserved  to  the  hiit  in  an 
afternoon. 

Stooges  were  pencilled  in  for 
only  one  week.  Bertera  immediately 
picked  them  up  for  two  more, 
added  a  flock  of  additional  mati¬ 
nees,  eight  in  all.  Every  one  went 
clean  and  hundreds  were  turned 
away.  Holiday  House's  all-time  at- 
t  Continued  on  page  62) 
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Penguins  That  Write  Under  Water 


Having  outlived  such  celebrated 
New  York ‘entertainments  as -Min¬ 
sky’s, -George*  White’s-Scandals  and ; 
the  Ziegfdd  ‘Follies,  Hubert’s  Mu¬ 
seum  ‘WMch’Cpeoed  in  1925  is  now' 
the  last  *  outpost  of  “live"  enter- 1 
tainment* oir  42d  St.  A  museum  in: 
the.  Barmun*  tradition  rather  than 
in:  the  fine  arts  sense,  Hubert’s  ha?,/ 
in  its:  33*  years;  -played  practically 
every*  type  *of-  variety  andr  sideshow1 
attraction*  *  fronr  *  '“pickled”  two- 
iheaded'bsbes  to  puppets.  The  late; 
Jack*  Johnson,  former  world’* 
heavyweight  champ,  played,  there/ 
a*  .did  baseball’s-  Grover  Cleveland; 


By  ROBERT  REINHART^ 

Alexander,  atid  museum  impresario 
Max  Schaffer  (Schork  <&)  states 
he’s  willing  to  pay  Joe  Louis  hand¬ 
somely  for  personal  appearances. 

The  operation  also  houses  the 
celebrated  Flea  Circus,  perhaps 
the  -  eldest  continuing  “acting 
groups  in  New  York  and,  insofar 
as  there  are  distaff  fleas,  is  the  last 
girlie  Show  on  the  famed  artery* 
It’s  operated  by  Professor  -  fidy 
Heckler  who  succeeded  his  father 
to  the  enterprise.  Father  and  son, 
the  Hecklers  have  fed  their  blood 
tb'cotMlesfc'fle**  for  some  60  year? 
and  their  tiny  charges  have  been ; 


NEW-TYPE  INVESTORS: 
BUY  UP  ‘RESIDUALS’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 
Producer  Sol  Lesser  and  invest¬ 
ment  banker  Joseph  D.  Shane 

_ „ _ _ _  _ _ _  _ w  _ _  have  formed  Principal  Securities 

which. has  been  retired  from  serv- ; Corp.,  new  California  corporation 
ice  and  is  set  to  be  broken  up  as  5  dedicated  to  buying  up  residuals 
scrap.  in  show  biz  packages  (feature  pix, 

“The  Last  Voyage”  will  observe  j  telepix,  plays,  etc.)  or  financing 
the  dramatic  unities.  Its  90-minute  \  same. 

length  will  also  be  the  time  of 'the;  First  such  deal  concluded  by 
action  in  the  screenplay,  concerned  ■  ne'y  setup  was  purchase  of  75% 
with  the  problems,  decisions,  and  j  residuals  held  in  “Indiscreet,” 
actions  of  a  ship  captain  faced  with  -Warner  release,  by  Cary  Grant 
a  sinking  ship.  j  (50%),  Norman  Krasna  U2A£>%) 

Before  getting  around  to  the  fea-  *  and  Stanley  Donen  (12 ?.£%}  for 
(Continued  on  page  86)  \  over  $1,000,000. 

..  i  r  ,  .  j  Warners  retains  its  25%  owner- 

A**  ^ ,  ship  of  “Indiscreet”,  plus  distri- 

:  bution  of  the  film,  for  remainder 
Jof  its  seven-year  deal,  at  which 
|  time  entire  film  will  revert  to  Prln- 
\  cipal  Securities,  since  upder  orig- 
i  inat  financing  -  distribution*  deal, 
-  .  ,  -  -  '7  -  j  Warners  agreed  that  the  negative 

j  would  then  revert  to  Grant-Krasna- 
yiewed  'by  *an  *  apparently  'endless  j*  Donen. 

stream  of  New  Yorkers  and  visit-}  Lesser  explains  that  formation 
ing  rubbernecks.  |  of  Principal  Securities  is  not  only 

Annual’  take  of  the  museum  (ex-  for  the  purpose  of  buying  in  neg- 
clusive  of  the  fleas)  is  about  $30,- !  atives  or  participations  in  nega- 
060,  which  doesn’t  meet  Hie  talent  ?  lives  of  features  and  telepix,  but 


payroll  of  about  $31,000,  Schaffer 
observes.  He  has,  however,  a  nos¬ 
talgic  affection  for  the  basement 
operation  which  serves  as  a  loss 
leader  for  the  street  floor  arcade. 
While  artistically  hi*  heart  may  be 
it  the  basement,  the  profit  is  made 
In  the  upstair*  amusement  centre 
where  there  are  miscellaneous 
^.(-Continued  on  page  26) 


also  any  Investor’s  interests  in 
stage  productions,  electronic*  de¬ 
velopments,  or  any  other  phase  of 
the  amusement  industry.  Principal 
Securtlees  will  finance  any  show 
biz  Venture  on  basis  of  potential 
value  of  package  submitted. 

Lesser  is  jprexy  of  Principal; 
Shane*  v.  p.  and  secretary.  Legal 
coun^P  is  Mendel  Silberberg. 

v«f 
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The  Frank  Fielders  (Mae  Desmond) 
Still  Active  at  Their  Golden  Anni 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  13.  > 

Believed  to  be  among  the  few 
American  show  people  whtf  have 
ever  reached  a  golden  wedding  an¬ 
niversary  while  still  fully  active  in 
the  theatre  are  Frank  Fielder  and 
Mae  Desmond.  They  celebrated 
the  milestone  last  fall  and  are  now 
opening  their  51st  season  before 
the  footlights. 

The  elder  Fielders,  as  well  as 
their  youngest  sons.  Bill  and  Rich¬ 
ard,  all  work  together  in  The  Mae 
Desmond  Children’s  Theatre,  a 
professional  theatre  unit  devoted 
to  performing  original  plays  for 
the  small  fry*  Two  older  brothers 
contribute  to  the  troupe.  Frank,  a 
musician,  is  the  author  of,  many  of 
the  company’s  plays  and  also  co¬ 
directs.  John,  a  printer,  does  most 
of  the  outfit’s  publicity. 

Richard  Fielder,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  company  who  also  dou¬ 
bles  as  actor-director,  has  written 
a  number  of  scripts  used  in  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Theatre  add  in  addition  has 
had  a  couple  of  originals  aired  on 
“Studio  One”  and  “Kraft  Televi¬ 
sion  Theatre.”  Headquartering  in 
Philly,  the  adult  troupe  tours  in 
such  productions  as  “Cinderella 
and  the  Sorcerer”  and  “The  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Outlaw  Canyon.” 

While  on  the  road  the  company 
usually  has  a  local  organization  as 
a  sponsor.  Latter  pays  a  “reason¬ 
able”  performance  fee,  provides 
the  auditorium  and  supplies  and 
sells  tickets.  All  profit  goes  to  the 
sponsoring  organization.  Children’s 
Theatre  pays  actors’  salaries!  all 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


Too  Russian  or  Too  Bad? 

Honolulu,  Jan.  13. 

Scheduled  spring  perform¬ 
ance  of  “Song  of  the  Forests,” 
oratorio  by  Dmitri  Shostako¬ 
vich,  has  created  a  sour  note 
here.  After  the  Honolulu  Sym¬ 
phony  was  hired  to  play  Fes¬ 
tival  of  Folk  Music  of  Hawaii 
and  Pacific  Nations,  conductor 
George  Baratl  refused  to 
wield  his  baton,:  objecting  to 
the  oratorio’s  ‘?poor  music” 
and  “Russian  nationalistic”  e 
flavor. 

John  M.‘  Kelly  Jr.,  co-direc¬ 
tor  of  the  festival,  contends 
Shostakovich's  score  is  a 
“worthy  piece  of  music”  that 
“deserves  a  hearing  by  Amer¬ 
ican  audiences.” 


Haying  for  Rockefeller 
‘Old  Staff’  for  Meyer  Davis; 
Recalls  Mrs.  Rock  as  Deb 

Albany,  Jan.  13. 

Meyer  Davis,  whose  35-piece 
orch  played  at  the  Inaugural  Ball 
given  by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Nel¬ 
son  A.  Rockefeller  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Ave.  Armory,  said  in  a  radio 
interview  (WGY,  Schenectady)  that 
“I  am  a  real  regular  with  the 
Rockefeller  family.  I  played  for 
Mrs.  Rockefeller  when  she  was 
Mary  Clark,  at  her  debut  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  I  played  fo:  hef  when  she 
was  married.  I  played  for  the  de¬ 
but  of  the  two  Rockefeller  daugh-, 
ters — Anne  (Mrs.  Robert  Pierson)*]  people, 
and  Mary.” 

Davis,  who  commented  to  inter¬ 
viewer  Earle  Pudney  that  “I  did 
not  know  we  were  on  the  air;  I 
would  have  played  some  special 
music,  had  I  known  it,”  reported 
he  was  “going  over  to  Europe  in 
July”  to  play  at  a  debutante  ball 
— as  he  had  last  July,  “the  first 
American  band  to  do  so.” 

Cab  Calloway’s  jazz  orch  also 
was  an  attraction  at  the  brilliant 
ban— the  first  of  its  kind  in  Al¬ 
bany  since  1947.  The  New  York 
City  Ballet  presented  “Stars  and 
Stripes,”  for  which  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  orch  provided  the  accom¬ 
paniment.  NBC  Announcer  Ben 
Grauer  served  as  emcee. 


ADAM  BROS.  CIRCUS 
SURVIVES  &  THRIVES 

By  TONY  CONWAY 

The  success  of  the  1958  circus 
can  be  judged  by  the  story  of  Bill 
Griffith  and  his  Adams  Bros. 
Circus. 

Starting  the  season  as  an  in¬ 
door  show,  Adams  Bros,  later 
booked  ball  parks,  stadiums,  etc. 
But,  unlike  other  indoor-stadium 
shows,  this  one  carried  its  own 
side  show,  pit  show,  concessions, 
ticket  wagon — a  complete  circus 
midway  on  the  front  end. 

But’  more  'changes  were  yet  to 
come.  When  it  became  difficult  to 
locate  in  parks,  Adams  Bros,  pur¬ 
chased  20  sections  of  blues  (gen¬ 
eral  admission  plank  seats)  and 
a  110  ft.  “wild  west”  type  canopy 
plus  a  truck  to  cany  all  this  equip¬ 
ment. 

Business  was  generally  excel¬ 
lent,  says  owner-manager  Grif¬ 
fith,  with  the  exception  of  a  two 
week  period  in  Iowa,  and  the  sea¬ 
son  proved  better  than  estimates 
for  a  first  season  suggested. 

In  1959  ^Griffith  Will  have  an 
enlarged  show  using  the  title 
Adams  Bros.  Circus  and  Seils  Bros; 
World  Toured  Shows,  combined. 
A  new  80  ft  round  top  with  three 
40  ft.  middle  pieces  is  in  order. 
The  show  will  move  on  eight  show- 
owned  trucks  and  will  seat  3,400 


Parliament’s  Puzzler  On 
Prodies  in  Cafe  Cleanup 

London,  Jan.  13. 

A  move  to  clean  up  London’s 
back  street  clubs  and  all-night 
cafes  has  been  discussed 
After  the  meeting  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  deputation’s 
view’s  would  be  reported  to  the 
Home  Secretary.  Main  worry  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  deputation  was: 
where  would  prostitutes  go  who 
were  cleared  off  the  streets  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Street  Offences 
Bill? 
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‘Silence’ in  Grand  Opera 

By  ROBERT  J.  LANDRY 

The  Only  American  grand  opera 
produced  in  10  years  is  now  facing 
the  ordeal  by  boxoffice.  Deserted 
by  the  chi-chi  erowd  that  came 
to  see  and  he  seen  at  the  premiere 
a  year  ago,  Samuel  Barber’s  “Van¬ 
essa”  fights  for  survival  against 
bread-and-butter  repertory  sans 
ballyhoo  and  sans  the  gathering  of 
the  coterie.  The  “first”  perform¬ 
ance  (Jan.  7)  of  the  second  sea¬ 
son  played  to  empties  aplenty  and 
to  quiet  curtain  calls.  The  standee 
corrals  as  usual  were  a  tlpoff,  show 
ing  as  a  light  sprinkling  of  loiter¬ 
ers  rather  than  a  sardine'  pack. 

Meanwhile  this  is  a  tough  opera 
to  realize.  That  goes  for  the  music 
which  starts  Eleanor  Steber  off  in 
the  dramatic  soprano  range,  lifts 
her  to  coloratura  in  the  second 
act  skating  aria  with  its  soaring 
high  D,  returns  her  to  dramatic 
passages,  then  flirts  With  lyric  so¬ 
prano.  Even  so  the  real  difficulty 
of  the  title  role  lies  not  in  vocal 
acrobatics  but  in*  the  Baroness  Van¬ 
essa  never  knowing  what’s  going 
on  in  her  own  castle.  Though  the 
older  woman,  she’s  actually,  in 
Gian-Carlo  Menotti’s  plotting,  in¬ 
genue  to  her  own  niece’s  Ma  Per¬ 
kins. 

Though  it’s  not  explicit,  it’s  im¬ 
plicit  that  the  niece  is  pregnant  by 
the  aunt’s  lover.  Quel  operatic 
plot!  What  price  miscarriage  in 
the  snow  by  debutante  in  a  ball 
gown? 

There  are  plot  oddities  to  spare. 
At  the  end  the  grandmother  has 
given  up  singing  (in  grand  opera) 
and  just  sits  and  stares,  passing 
from  AGMA  to  Equity  for  no  rea¬ 
son  Menotti  bothers  to  ‘  explain. 
Nor  is  it  very  clear  why  the  niece 
accepts  the  aunt’s  previous  pat¬ 
tern  of  living  death,  wearing  It 
like  a  hand-me-down  shawL  The 
idea  seems  to  be  that  .the  aunt  has 
changed  her  brand  of  fantasy, 
marrying  the  fortune-hunting  son 
of  her  own  old  unfaithful  lover. 

The  real  sex  relation  is  between 
Rosalind  Elias  and  Nicolai  Gedda 
on  the  very  first  night  in  the  castle. 
The  seduction  follows  shortly  af¬ 
ter  this  English-language  opera 
opens  by  ordering  dinner  in 
French!  All  this  takes  place  in  an 
unspecified  European  land,  Men¬ 
otti  preferring  to  borrow  his  neu¬ 
rotics  from  Strindberg  rather  than 
Faulkner.  .  - 

This  reviewer  finds  no  particular 
fault  with  Miss  Steber  as  a  grande 
dame  in  love.  Her  performance 
is  not  inferior  in  conviction  to  the 
part  as  written.  When  she  sings 
of  her  joy  in  having  saved  her 
youth  to  bestow  it  upon  a  chip  off. 
the  old  block,  that’s  dramatic 
enough.  But  the* real  drama  be¬ 
longs  to  the  niece. 

The  critics  have  complained  this 
year,  as  last,  of  Miss  Steber’s  dic¬ 
tion.  The  point  would  hardly  be 
emphasized  so  much  if  the  langu¬ 
age  was  not  English  and  if  she 
were  not  American.  Being  busy 
In  the  hfgh-piccolo  range,  she  suf¬ 
fers  by  comparison  with  the  diction 
of  her  colleagues,  notably  the 
non-native  Georgia  Tozzi  and 
Gedda.  (She  took  her  chances; 
she  collects  her  notices.)  - 

Yet  “Vanessa”  does  not  pall  for 
all  the  dangling  details  of  its  book. 
The  score  suggests  durability.  Nor 
is  melody  lacking,  overtures  pos¬ 
sibly  excepted.  The  work’s  ulti¬ 
mate  fate  is  going  to  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  study.  Since  the  chi-chi 
fans  that  rallied  to  see  and  be  seen 
at  the '  premiere  a  year  ago  were 
not  in  evidence  last  week,  fee  sup¬ 
port  must  come  from  more  sober¬ 
sided  lovers  of  the  muse.  One  final 
thought:.  Is  there  any  law  to  pre¬ 
vent  Menotti  taking  back  the  book 
so  that  he  can  give  the  grand¬ 
mother  back  her  tongue?  So  many 
operas  fall  by  the  wayside,  forever 
blamed  npon  the  libretto!  A  little 
fixing  might  make  a  whale  of  a 
difference. 


JULES  ALBERTI  FLOTATION 


Shares  Offered  —  Company  To 
Invest  In  Amusement  Enterprises 

Stock  offering  of  200,000  shares 
in  a  new  company.  Realty  &  The¬ 
atre  Ventures  Inc.,  has  been  made 
via  Willis  E.  Burnside  &  Co.,  un¬ 
derwriters.  Price  is  $1.50  per 
t  share. 

Outfit,  headed  by  Jules  Alberti, 
will  be  active  in  the  entertainment 
and  real  estate  fields.  Plan  is  to 
invest  in  plays,  first  as  limited  and 
(Continued  on  page  86) . 


Boris  Morros  Memoirs  Prove  Tame 


Weird  Tale  Offered  as  an  ‘Act’  for  Paramount,  N.Y. 
—Showman’s  Involvement  Through  Family  Loyalties 
- - - - - f  By  LEONARD  TRAUBE 


Hurricanes  &  Dames 

Washington,  Jan.  -13. 

When  those  ’59  hurricanes 
begin  to  blow,  they’ll  start 
and  end  with  show  biz  names. 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  has 
turned  loose  women’s  names 
which  will  designate  this  year’s 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  storms. 

First  is  Arlene  (as  in  Fran¬ 
cis,  for  one)  and  last  is  Zasu 
(like  in  Pitts).  In  between  are 
others  which  have  a  familiar¬ 
ity,  such  as  Gracie  (as  in 
Burns),  Sophie  (Miss  Tuck¬ 
er?),  etc. 

Complete  list  is:  Arlene, 
Beulah,  Cindy,  Debra,  Edith, 
Flora,  Gracie,  Hannah,  Irene, 
Judith,  Kristy,  Lois,  Marsha, 
Nellie,  Orpha,  Penny,  Quella, 
•Rachel,  Sophie,  Tanya,  Udele, 
Vicky,  Wilma, '  Xcel,  Yasmin, 
and  Zasu. 


INVENTORY  OF  OPERAS 
BY  YANK  COMPOSERS 

(*  Indicates  full  length  work) 

1909-10 — “THE  PIPE  OP  DESIRE**  by 
;  Frederick  S..  Converse 
j-  (2  performances  lh  1  season) 

1911- 12—*  "MONA’*  by  Horatio  Parker 
*  (4  performances  in  1  season) 

1912- 13 — *  “CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC"  by 
Walter  Damrosch 

(5  performances  in  1  season) 

1913- 14—' “MADELEINE”  by  Victor  Her¬ 
bert 

(4  perfonhaneet  in  1  season) 

1916- 17—*  "THE  CANTERBURY  PIL¬ 
GRIMS"  by  Reginald  De  Koven 

-  <6  performances  in  1  season) 

1917- 18— "SHANEW1S"  by  Charles  Wake¬ 
field  Gadman 

(8  performances  in  2  seasons) 

1918- 19 — “THE  LEGEND"  by  Joseph  Brett 

(3  performances  in  1  season) 

1918- 19— "THE  TEMPLE  DANCER”  by 
John  Adam  Hugo 

(3  performances  m  1  season) 

1919- 29— ‘'CLEOPATRA'S  NIGHT"  by 
Henry  Hadley 

(7  performances  in  2  seasons) 
1926-27—*  "THE  KING’S  HENCHMAN"  by 
Deems  Taylor 

(14  performances  in  3  seasons) 
1930-31—*  "PETER  JBBETSON"  by  Deems 
Taylor  . 

(16  performances  in  4  seasons) 

1932- 33— "THE  EMPEROR  JONES"  by 
I  Louis  Gruenberg 

!  (9  performances  in  2  seasons) 

1933- 34— •  “MERRY  MOUNT"  by  Howard 
Hanson 

(6  performances  in  1  season) 

1934- 35— “IN  THE  PASHA’S  GARDEN" 
'by  John  Lawrence  Seymour 

(3  performances  in  l  season) 

1936- 37—*  “CAPONSACCHI"  by  Richard 
Hageman 

(2  performances  in  1  season) 

1937- 38 — •  "THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A 
COUNTRY"  by  Walter  Damrosch 

(4  performances  in  2  seasons) 
1937-38— “AMELIA  GOES  TO  THE  BALL" 
by  Gian-Carlo  Menotti 

(6  performances  in  2  seasons) 
1941-42— “THE  ISLAND.  GOD”  by  Gian- 
Carlo  Menotti 

(3  performances  in  1  season) 
1946-47— “THE  WARRIOR”  by  Bernard 
Rogers 

C2  performances  in  1  season) 
1957-58—*  “VANESSA"  by  Samuel  Barber 


For  Boris  Morros,  a  new  life  be¬ 
gan  at  40.  Already  a  bigtime  the¬ 
atre  manager,  music  director  and 
film-  producer,  he  became  a  kind 
of  operative,  for  the  USSR  in  1936. 
eleven  years  later,  he  switched 
hats,  remaining  as  so-called  cover 
or  front  for  the  Kremlin  but  spill¬ 
ing  his  findings  to  the  FBI. 

Through  Charles  Samuels  In  the 
“as  told  to”  technic,  Morros  tries 
tf>  tell  all  about  it  in  “My  Ten 
Years  As  a  Counterspy”  .(Viking: 
$3.95).  Though  his  memoirs'  are 
tame  and  surprisingly  lacking  in 
excitement  and  the  thriller-diller 
aspect  usually  associated  with  the 
“I  Was”  genre,  there  are  some  in¬ 
teresting  revelations  on  show  busi¬ 
ness  .aspects. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  vig¬ 
nettes  comes  early  in  the  book,  and 
may  be  the  key  to  the  whole  truth, 
since  it  is  no  secret  that,  against 
adulation  and  praise  from  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  for  his  work,  there’* 
been  a  nearly  parallel  bar  of  skep¬ 
ticism  and  even  denouncement. 
The  bouquets  and  brickbats  oc¬ 
curred  simultaneously,  when  it  was 
first  revealed  by  the  Dept,  of  Jus¬ 
tice  two  years  ago,  in  February  of 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


California’s  Miiko  Taka 
To  Test  Her  ‘Stardom’ 
With  2d  Japanese  Fibn 

Tokyo,  Jan.  13. 

“Sayonara”  may  prove  a  greet¬ 
ing  rather  than  a  parting  statement 
in  the  career  of  Miiko  Taka,  the 
Japanese- American  girl  who  was 
whisked  from  her  job  in  a  Los 
Angeles  travel  agency  to  star  in 
the  Warner  Bros,  f ilmization  of  the 
James  A.  Michener  novel. 

Having  decided  to  ride  the  crest 
of  her  wave  and  make  a  second 
picture,  Miss  Taka  told  Variety, 
“Then  I  can  say  I  am  an  actress 
or  I  am  not  an  actress.” 

Regarding  her  change  of  heart 
after  her  initial  opportunity,  the 
California  Nisei  said,  “Sayonara* 
happened  so  quickly  I  didn’t  an¬ 
ticipate  another  role.  Then  the  pio*. 
ture  was  over  and  I  don’t  know 
how  much  exploitation  I  had.  Peo¬ 
ple  said  I  was  wasting  my  time. 
They  told  me  to  make  the  most  of 
my  opportunity.  I’m  a  victim  of 
circumstances,  you  might  say,”  she 
submitted. 

Miss  Taika  is  scheduled  to  return 
to  Japan  in  the  spring  for  a  star¬ 
ring  role  in  William  Castle’s  pro¬ 
duction  for  Allied  Artists  based 
on  De  Quincey’s  classic  essay, 
“Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater.”  Miss  Taka  said,  somewhat 
hopefully,  that  the  title  will  be 
changed,  probably  to  ‘‘Midori,” 
which  role  she  will  play  repping 
Japan's  younger  generation  vs.,  the 
old  order. 
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0  SEAS:  TOO  BIG  FOR  COMFORT 


‘What  We  Need  Is  Peace  0’  Mind’ 


Chicago,  Jan.  13. 

David  Goldbogen,  brother  of  Mike  Todd,  is  planning,  a  nine-foot, 
two-ton^V ermont  marble  replica  of  an  Oscar  as  an  $8,000  memorial 
for  the  late  showman.  It  would  mark  Todd’s  grave  in  suburban 
Forest  Park. 

Goldbogen,  who  wants  the  consent  of  Todd’s  widow,  actress 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  and  his  son,  Mike  Todd  Jr.,  plans  to  flank  the 
base  of  the  replica  with  two  small  stones  listing  Todds  natal  date, 
date  of  the  air  crash  (last  March  21)  that  took  his  life,  his  real 
name  (Abraham  Goldbogen),  and  the  pfo  name  in  parenthesis. 

But  there’ll  be  no  epitaph,  said  Goldbogen.  “We  would  want  to 
keep  the  memorial  simple.” 

Mike  Todd  Jr.  has  informed  his  Uncle  David  Goldbogen  that 
.  he  was  against  anything  but  a  plain  and  simple  stone.  And  young 
.  Todd,  said  his  uncle,  “has  the.  final  word/’ 


<n  _  v.  M  _  __  t _ m  -  v 


Sidney  Harmon  Argues  That  Each-for-Himself  Spirit 
Prevents  Film  Industry  Solving  Its  Modern  Woes 

4 - - - - - — - - - 


The  same  kind  of  “rugged  in¬ 
dividualism”  that  made  the  film 
companies  great,  today — time  of 
crisis — is  working  against  them, 
producer  Sidney  Harmon  opined 
in  N.Y.  last  week. 

“The  entertainment  business  is 
so  huge,  and  the  film  industry  is 
so  important  a  part  of  it,”  Har¬ 
mon,  whose  film  “Anna  Lucasta” 
opened  on  Broadway  this  week, 
said.  “The  problems  are  there  to¬ 
day  for  everyone,  yet  there  is  no 
common  sharing,  no  desire  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  and  evaluate  to¬ 
gether.  Actually,  these  problems 
should  be  tackled  by  the  whole 
industry  and  on  all  levels. 

“Instead,  executive  ego,  jealous¬ 
ies  and  the  rigid  minds  of  ‘com¬ 
pany-oriented’  men  interfere  and 
prevent  any  coping  on  an  indus¬ 
try  level.”  . 

Harmon,  who  is  financed  by  and 
releases  through  United  Artists, 
saw  that  company  and  the  inde¬ 
pendents  generally  as  the  white 
hope  of  the  future.  Having  deliv¬ 
ered  “Men  In  War”  and  now  “An¬ 
na  Lucasta”  to  UA,  he’s  got  “Day 
of  the  Outlaw”  coming  up.  It’s  an 
offbeat  western  with  Robert  Ryan 
and  Tina  Louise,  shot  mostly  at 
Bend,  Ore.  His  future  sked  in¬ 
cludes  a  fiilmization  of  the  Doro¬ 
thy  Parker  story,  “Big  Blonde,”  and 
Erskine  Caldwell’s  “Greta.” 

A  determined  believer  in  the 
theory  (and  practice)  that  quality 
(Continued  on  page  85) 

Leo  F.  Samuels  Out  Of 
Buena  Vista;  Trade  Says 
‘Not  Disney  Landsman’ 

In  a  move  that  was  a  surprise 
to  the  film  industry,  Leo  F.  Sam¬ 
uels  has  been  released  as  president 
of  Buena  Vista  Distributing,  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Walt  Disney  Productions. 
The  surprise  lies  in  the  fact  that 
BV  has  been  doing  remarkably 
well  since  its  inception  in  1952,  in 
which  year  Disney  decided  to  set 
up  his  own  organization  after  re¬ 
leasing  through  RKO.  Samuels 
has  been  at  the  helm  through  most 
of  this  time.  . 

Indeed,  earnings  have  been  on 
the  climb  almost  consistently. 

Yet,  there  has  been  disharmony 
on  the  inside,  particularly  among 
the  top-echelon  Disney  insiders. 

BV  came  to  be  a  sort  of  family 
operation  and  Samuels,  as  it  turned 
out,  didn’t  sit  well  with  the  family. 
Personality  conflicts  caused  his 
bowout,  it’s  understood. 

Samuels  is  a  vet  in  distribution, 
having  held  exec  posts  with  Disney 
for  20  years.  Previous  to  this  he 
was  with  United  Artists  for  13 
years. 

No  successor  has  been  named  as 
yet  but  at  the  past  weekend  it  ap¬ 
peared  a  certainty  that  Irving  Lud¬ 
wig  had  the  job.  Latter  has  had 
substantial  theatre-distribution  ex¬ 
perience.  He’s  now  Disney’s  do¬ 
mestic  sales  manager  and  at  qne 
time  was  in  charge  of  theatre  op¬ 
erations  for  the  marketing  of  Dis¬ 
ney’s  “Fantasia.” 

In  another  move  Louis  Gaudreau 
Is  being  upped  from  business  man¬ 
ager  to  exec  v.p.  He’s  also  treas¬ 
urer. 


STUDIOS'  GUEST  BOOKS 


Show  They  Feted  912  Visitors 
From  72  Countries 


Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

A  total  of  917  visitors  from  72 
foreign  countries  were  "hosted  by 
Hollywood  film  studios  during 
1958.  Majority  were  on  nation¬ 
wide  tours  sponsored  by  U.  S. 
State  Dept. 

Of  the  visitors,  305  were  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  Included  among 
these  were  Philippine  prexy  Gar¬ 
cia,  Soviet  Ambassador  Mikhail 
Menshikov,  Russian  cultural  min¬ 
ister  Yuri  Zhukov  and  British  First 
Sea  Lord  Earl  Mountbatten. 


Readying  For 


Fdm  Pact  Talks 

After  many  months  of  procrasti¬ 
nation,  due  mostly  to  internal  bick¬ 
ering,  a  special  commission  to 
negotiate  a  new  film  agreement 
with  the  American  film  industry 
has  been  formed  in  Spain.  Repre¬ 
sented  on  it  are  such  outfits  as  the 
Spanish  Ministry  of  Information, 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Institute  and  the  Span¬ 
ish  producer-distributors. 

To  the  Motion  Picture  Export 
Assn.,  news  of  the  formation  of  the 
commission  spells  out  the  hope  that 
a  new  Spanish-American  film  deal 
may  finally  be  within  reach.  The 
Commission  can  start  work  once 
it’s  been  approved  by  the  Spanish 
Ministerial-  Council,  which  func¬ 
tions  in  the  chairmanship  of  Gen. 
Franco  and  corresponds  to  a  cabi¬ 
net. 

.  It’s  too  late  for  MPEA  to  seek 
an  agreement  for  1958-59.  Aim  now 
is  to  come  up  with  a  favorable 
deal  for  1959-60  and  to  get  the 
most  permits  out  of  Spain  be¬ 
tween  now  and  September,  when  a 
new  deal  would  go  into  effect. 
After  MPEA  lifted  its  embargo  on 
shipments  to  Spain,  Madrid  issued 
21  permits  and  gave  promise  of  a 
’58-59  deal.  Latter  never  came 
about.  What  did  happen,  however, 
was  that  most  of  the  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  started  selling  61  pictures  to 
independent  Spanish  distributors, 
thus  cutting  the  ground  from  under 
MPEA. 


DISNEY  TO  FINANCE 
OUTSIDE  PRODUCERS 

Walt  Disney  Productions  is 
branching  out,  a  new  enterprise  be¬ 
ing  that  of  financing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  other  independent  pro¬ 
ductions. 

It  was  disclosed  this  week  that 
Disney  is  participating  in  the 
financing  of  “The  Big  Fisherman," 
which  is  being  made  by  Rowland 
V.  Lee. 

.  Further,  Disney  will  release 
the  feature  through  its  distribu- 
|  tioa  subsidiary,  Buena  Vista. 


SLUMP  fl  FRET 

By  FRED  HIFT 

With  U.  S.-Canada  domestic  film 
rentals  dipping  in  1958,  the  foreign 
market  revenues  loom  more  im¬ 
portantly  than  ever  for  several 
American  producing  companies.  At 
20th-Fox,  now  for  the  second  time 
in  its  history,  foreign  revenues  ac¬ 
tually  outdistanced  domestic  rev¬ 
enues,  if  by  a  small  margin. 

Other  companies,  like  United 
Artists,  concede  the  same  may  very 
well  happen  to  them,  too,  in  1959. 

20th’s  domestic  rentals^in  '58  ran 
to  just  about  $53,000,000.  Foreign 
billed  $53,500,000.  In  1957,  20th’s 
domestic  take  (incl.  ty)  was  $64,- 
549,607  and  foreign  $52,987,000. 
The  1958  experience  is  in  line  with 
reports  that  a  number  of  important 
releases  actually  are  doing  more, 
abroad  than  in  the  States.  In  the 
instance  of  20th,  the  hitherto  pre¬ 
vailing  domestic-to-foreign  ratio 
(usually  around  55-45)  was  upset 
once  before,  in  1955,  which  was 


Axe  Hitt  20th  Staff 

Following  through  on  an  or¬ 
der  to  effect  a  25%  reduction 
in  all  homeoffice  departments, 
20th-Fox  this  week  axed  10 
men  in  the  publicity  and  art 
departments.  A  number  of 
clerical  help  also  were  pink- 
slipped. 

Among  those  let  go  in  pub¬ 
licity  are  Dick  Winters,  syn¬ 
dicates,  special  events  and . 
record  contact;  Claude  Baruch 
in  the  pressbook  department; 
Jose  Schorr,  copywriter  and 
Harry  Hochfeld  in  the  art  de¬ 
partment.  Hochfeld  is  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Screen 
Publicists  Guild.  Two  addition¬ 
al  artists  also  are  leaving. 


the  year  when  the  big  Cinema- 
Scope  pictures  first  hit  the  world 
market.  The  1958  experience  stems 
from  more  normal  conditions  and 
is  therefore  more  worriesome. 

While  most  executives  welcome 
the  still-rising  curve  of  foreign,  in¬ 
come,  they’re  less  than  enthusiastic 
if  foreign  outgrosses  domestic  by 
dint  of  a  slightly  rising  overseas 
revenue,  made  more  important  via 
a  drop  in  domestic  returns.  “We 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


Say  Vogelites  in  Action  Session; 
Exit  Tomlinson,  Cumulative  Votes 


NEW  SLAP  AT  BERGMAN 


‘Sinner*  Draws  Editorial  In 
Catholic  Sheet 


Boston,  Jan.  13. 

The  question  of  whether.  It  is 
right  to  classify  “Inn  of  the  Sixth 
Happiness”  as  “entirely  unobjec- 
tional”  and  whether  or  not  the 
“private  life  of  an  actor  enter 
into  the  moral  evaluation  of  the 
film  in  which  he  is  featured”  was 
taken  up  by  The  Pilot,  official 
newspaper  of  the  Catholic  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Boston,  Jan.  3,  in  a 
front  page  article  headed  “Movie- 
dom:  Does  Scandal  ‘Upstage’  Art?” 
The  film  opened  Christmas  at  the 
Astor  and  continues  its  run  there. 

“The  Legion  of  Decency  has  giv¬ 
en  unqualified  approval  of  the 
film,”  the  Pilot  said.  “Since  the 
private  life  of  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  in  this  production  has  been 
notoriously  irregular,  according  to 
Catholic  standards  of  morality,  is 
it  right  to  classify  the  film  as  en¬ 
tirely  unobjectionable?  To  what 
extent  is  it  possible  to  dissodiate 
sin  from  the  sinner?” 


Top-level  Talks 
On  Europe  Vital, 
Says  Monaeo 

Hopes  for  a  top-level,  interna¬ 
tional  film  conference  in  Europe 
this  year  were  expressed  in  N.Y. 
last  week  by  Eitel  Monaco,  head  of 
I'ANICA,  the  Italian  production-dis¬ 
tribution  organization.  Monaco, 
who  speaks  and  acts  in  a  semi-of¬ 
ficial,  i.e.  Italian  Government  cap¬ 
acity,  though  the  powwow  would  be 
staged  in  Paris. 

The  Italian  official  opined  that 
the  need  for  such  a  confab  was 
growing  more  urgent  by  the  week. 
In  that  he  sees  eye-to-eye  with 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


By  HY  BOLLINGER 

Louis  A.  Green  resigned 
from  Loew’s  board  yesterday 
(Tues.).  Only  dissident  still  re¬ 
maining  is  Jerome  A.  New¬ 
man,  whose  name  has  not  been 
included  in  the  new  slate  of 
directors  Which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  stockholders  at 
the  annual  meeting  on  Feb.  26. 

A  spokesman  for  Green 
stressed  that  Green,  a  partner 
in  the  Wall  Street  investment 
firm  of  Stryker  8c  Brown,  had 
not  sold  any  more  of  his  shares-. . 
other  than  the  approximately  . 
50,000  shares  that  partners  of 
his  firm  sold  to  industrialist 
Nathan  Cummings  who.  was 
elected  to  the  board  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  Green,  who  still  retains 
some  100,000  shares,  still  has 
not  indicated  definitely  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  he  will  pursue  his 
proxy  fight,  according  to  the 
spokesman.  However,  Loew’s 
officials  are  confident  that  the 
threat  of  a  proxy  tiff  is  over 
for  the  time  being. 

In  a  lengthy  and  action-packed 
board  meeting  on  Thursday  (8), 
Loew’s  Inc.  board  of  directors, 
meeting  for  the  first  time  since 
the  entry  of  industrialist  Nathan 
Cummings  as  a  substantial  stock¬ 
holder,  vo‘ed  to  eliminate  cumu¬ 
lative  voting  for  directors,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  resignation  of  insurgent 
director  Joseph  Tomlinson  and 
named  Cummings  to  fill  his  spot, 
reconstituted  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  named  a  new  slate  of 
directors,  cutting  the  board  from 
19  to  15,  for  presentation  to  the 
stockholders  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

The  session,  which  lasted  from 
10:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  -with  an 
hour  out  for  lunch,  apparently  did 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


National  Btfxoffice  Survey 


East  Side  Coupling  To 
Broadway  Showcasing 
1  Draws  Mixed  Views 

Following  a  rash  of  day-dating 
films  on  Broadway  arid  in  the  small 
eastside  arties,  several  of  the  com¬ 
panies  have  now  begun  to  reevalu¬ 
ate  this  policy  in  the  light  of 
boxoffice  experience.  Some  say 
they’re  perfectly  happy  with  the 
results,  with  the  eastside  outlets 
.frequently  doing  “proportionately” 
Trade  Off  Post-Holiday;  ‘Marne’  No.  1,  Tim’  Second,  l^r  business  than  the  big  show- 

‘Running’  3d,  Tables’  4th;  ‘Candk,’  ‘Live’  Next  j  Others,  and  th's  includes  specifi- 
®  7  7  Ically  20th-Fox  with  “Inn  of  the 

Sixth  Happiness”  at  the  Plaza  The¬ 
atre,  are  less  than  ecstatic. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  are 
the  foreign  film  importers  who’re 
mad  all  around  because  the  “in¬ 
trusion”  of  the  Americans  on  the 
east  side  has  caused  a  shortage  of 
theatres  for  the  imports. 

There’s  general  agreement  that 
more  care  will  have  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  future  re  the  type  of 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


This  is  the  first  week  after  the 
year-end  holiday  upsurge  bdt  the 
strength  of  the  blockbusters  still 
lingers  on  in  many  key  cities  cov¬ 
ered  by  Variety.  In  fact,  most 
spots  are  depending  on  holdover 
product  for:  their  strength  current¬ 
ly.  Severe  cold  has  been  a  handi¬ 
cap  in  some  sections  but  even  this 
failed  to  Cool  the  booming  biz  in 
the  holiday  period. 

Pacing  the  field  is  ^  “Auntie 
Marne”  (WB)  which  had  hinted  its 
potential  at  the  wickets  the  first 
week  out  late  in  December.  It  has 
been  climbing  ever  since  with 
nearly  $380,000  gross  from  19  key 
cities  currently.  “Inn  of  Sixth 
Happiness”  (20th)  is  climbing  also, 
to  capture  second  spot,  while 
“Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  is 
winding  in  third  position. 

“Separate  Tables”  (UA),  previ¬ 
ously  tabbed  as  a  future  winner,  is 
pushing  to  fourth  place  though  out 
in  only  a  few  keys.'  “Bell,  Book, 
Candle”  (Col)  is  winding  in  fifth 
slot.  “I  Want  To  Live”  (UA)  is  cop¬ 
ping  sixth  money. 

“Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  is  taking  sev¬ 
enth  place.  “Buccaneer,”  also,  from 
Paramount,  is  finishing  eighth. 
“South  Seas  Adventure”  (Cine) 
will  be  ninth. 

“South  Pacific”  (Magna)  is  land¬ 
ing  10th  position.  “Sinbad”  (Col), 


much  stronger  during  the  holiday 
vacations,  will  he  11th  while  “Gigi” 
(M-G),  long  high  on  the  list,  rounds 
out  the  Top  12.  “My  Uncle”  (Cont) 
and  “Windjammer”  (NT)  are  the 
two  runner-up  films. 

“He  Who  Must  Die”  (Kassler),  a 
new  entrant,  still  is  great  in  N.  Y. 
after  setting  a  house  mark  open¬ 
ing  week.  “Tonka”  (BV),  another 
new’comer,  okay  in  St.  Louis  and 
K.C.,  is  trim  in  Cincy  and  Philly, 
brisk  in  Chi  and  big  in  Toronto. 
“Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw”  (20th), 
fairly  good  in  St.  Louis,  looks  drab 
in  Buffalo  fend  Pitt. 

“Roots  of  Heaven”  (Mth),  weak 
in  LA  knd  mild  in  Chi,  is  rated 
stout  K.C.  “Doctor’s  Dilemna” 
(M-G)  Shape  hep  in  Chi.  “Revolt  in 
Big  House”  (AA)  looks  dull  in  L.A. 

“Night  To  Remember”  (Rank)  is 
picking  up  in  N.  Y.  after  going  on 
grind  and  at  lower  scale.  ‘Tunnel 
of  Love”  (M-G),  fast  in  Toronto, 
lotfms  okay  in  Philly.  “Rally  Round 
Flag”  (20th),  just  getting  started, 
is  fast  in  N.  Y. 

‘Tom  Thumb”  (M-G),  good  in 
Philly,  shapes  sock  in  Chi.  “Lone- 
lyhearts”  (UA)  is  rated  soft  in  L.A, 

“Home  Before  Dark”  (WB)  looks 
okay  in.  Boston,  “Cat  on  Hot  Tin 
Roof”  (M-G)  looms  stout  in  L.A. 

( Complete  Boxoffice  Reports  on 
Pages  6-7). 


CANADIAN  ANGLES 
ENGAGE  PARAMOUNT 

Paramount  closed  the  year  with 
angles  on  how  to  sell  off  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  its  holding  in  the 
Famous  Player-Canadian  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  broadcasting  company. 
Par  has  51  percent  of  the  owner¬ 
ship  and  is  attemptnig  to  reduce 
this  to  24  percent. 

Various  members  of  the  Par 
board  have  had  different  ideas  on 
how  a  sale  might  be  effected,  in¬ 
cluding  common  and  preferred 
stock  transfers.  Also,  an  offer  by 
Canadian  interests  of  $15,000,000 
for  the  Par  block  has  been  mulled. 

If  the  offer  subsequently  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  certified  check  in 
that  amount — it  hasn’t  arrived  as 
yet — chances  are  the  Par  board 
would  sit  down  to  give  it  active, 
and  perhaps  final,  consideration. 


Wednesday,  January  .14,  1959 
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TV’s  ‘Right’  to  Buy  Old  Films 
Foreseeable  Legal  Block  To 
Theatre  Men  on  Studio  Boards 


Knowledgeable  industry  and  Gov-V 
crnment  attorneys  believe  that  the 
current  exhibitor  campaign  to  ac¬ 
quire  stock  and  subsequently  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  directorates  of 
the  film  companies  may  be  fraught 
with  legal  complications  frowned 
upon  by  •the  Dept,  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  courts.  *  . 

Suppose,  it  is  noted  by  these 
sources,  that  theatreowners  succeed 
in  having  an  important  say-so  in 
the  policies  of  the  film  companies 
via  strong  positions  on  the  boards 
of  directors.  And  suppose  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  sale  of  the  post-1948 
backlogs  comes  up  before  the  vari¬ 
ous  boards?  The  exhibitor-direc¬ 
tors,  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
theatre  end  of  industry,  presum¬ 
ably  would  oppose  such  a  sale  al¬ 
though  an  offer  made  by  tv  in¬ 
terests  would  be  of  immediate  cash 
benefit  to  stockholders.  And  sup¬ 
pose  the  board  received  two  offers 
— one  from  a  theatre  group  whose 
aini  was  to  keep  the  post-’48  pix 
off  television  and  one  from  a  video 
syndicate  which  wanted  to  place 
the  films  on  tv?  It’s  more  likely,  it 
pointed  out,  that  the  exhibitor- 
directors  would  .do  all  in  their 
power  to  halt  the  sale  to  video, 
no  matter  how  attractive  and  lucra¬ 
tive  the  offer  from  tv  may  be. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs,  it’s  con¬ 
tended,  might  bring  monopoly  in 
restraint  of  trade  charges  from 
video  syndicators  deprived  of 
“right”  to  trade  equally  in  a  free 
market.  A  precedent  for  this  view 
is  seen  in  the  recent  action  of  the 
Government  in  forcing  DuPont  to 
relinquish  its  stock  holdings  in 
General  Motors  and  its  seats  on 
the  board  of  the  latter  corporation. 
The  Government’s  vihw  was  that 
DuPont,  via  its  control  of  GM, 
could  place  business  with  DuPont- 
controlled  companies  to  the 
elusion  of  other  bidders. 

A  similar  situation  might  arise 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Norman  Foster  Heads  Disney  Film 
In  Sweden,  Holland 


New  York  to  L.  A. 

Mortimer  Becker 
Theodore  Bikel 
Walter  Brooke 
Donald  Buka 
Don  Conaway 
Bruce  Eells 
Harold  Hackett 
Jerome  Mayer 
Buss  Molloy 
Lloyd  Nolan 
Morris  Novik 
Milton.  Pickman 
Barnard  Straus 

L.  A.  to  N.  Y. 

Bobert  Ardrey 
Barney  Balaban 
Sammy  Cahn 
Nancy  Davis 
Carl  Dudley 
Leo  Durocher 
John  Flynn 
Harold  Freedman 
Virginia  Gibson 
Abel  Green 
Norman  Greer 
Hurd  Hatfield 
Bussell  Holman 
Cy  Howard 
John  Ireland 
Peter  Lawford 
Irving  Lazar 
Bobert  Middleton 
Jerry  Pickman 
Dick  Powell 
Paul  Baiboum 
Bonald  Beagan 
Thelma  Bitter 
Hal  Boacb  Jr. 

Henry  Schnitzler 
George  Weltner 

U.  S.  to  Europe 

Mort  Abrahams 
Guy  Biondi 
George  Drew 
Bay  Evans 
J.  Jay  Frankel 
Frank  Gervasi 
Neil  Kirk 
Jay  Livingston 
Sydney  Boslow 
Ardree  WaPace 

Europe  to  U.  S. 

Wendy  Craig 
Victoria  de  los  Angeles 
William  Gaskill 
Susan  Oliver 
Harold  S.  Prince  • 

Eralyn  Williams 


HANS  BRINKER'S  SKATES 


Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 
Walt  Disney  will  produce  the 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge  childhood 
classis,  “Hans  Brinker  and  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Skates,”  with  Norman  Foster 
set  for  triple  chore  of  producing- 
directing-scripting.  Pic  rolls  in 
Stockholdm  late  next  month,  and 
also  will  be  filmed  in  Holland. 

Bony  Zeander,  17-year-old  drama 
student,  will  portray  title  role, 
heading  an  all-European  cast.  Pic 
will  be  made  in  association  with 
Svensk  Films,  Swedish  film  outfit. 

Disney  Coin  In 
Films:  $20,414,115 

Walt  Disney  Productions  appears 
shooting  the  works.  Company  as 
of  the  end  of  the  1958  fiscal  year 
had  $20,414,115  invested  in  pro¬ 
ductions  in  the  making,  including 
theatrical  and  television,  com¬ 
pared  with  $14,525,343  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

Total  inventories  also  jumped 
ahead,  amounting  to  $27,439,596, 
against  a  previous  year’s'  total  of 
$20,276,062. 

Reason  for  the  upbeat  in  Dis¬ 
ney  investments  is  easily  traced. 
Company  has  marked  gains  in  net 
earnings  consistently  and  this  is 
reflected  in  stock  market  quota¬ 
tions  that  has  seen  the  common  is¬ 
sue  more  than  triple  in  price 
(from  a  low  in  the  past  year  of  $14 
per  share  to  $44). 

Net  profit  for  .  the  year  ended 
last  Sept.  27  amounted  to  $3,865,- 
473,  or  $2.51  per  share,  compared 
with  the  previous  year’s  $3,649,- 
359,  equal  to  $2.44  per  shgre.  Divi¬ 
dends  over  the  past  were  40c  in 
cash  plus  3%  in  stock  and  it’s  the 
policy  of  the  board  to  continue  the 
payoff  at  this  rate  so  far  as  this 
is  warranted  by  future  earnings. 

Gross  income  for  fiscal  1958 
went  up  to  $48,577,262,  which  was 
an  increase  of  $12,799,020  from 
1957. 


Lloyd  Nolan,  David  Yellin 
Open  Packaging  Shop 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

New  outfit  has  been  set  up  by 
Lloyd  Nolan  and  writer-producer 
David  Yellin  to  package  stories  and 
stars  for' theatrical  films.  Plans 
also  call  for  similar  packaging  for 
television  and  legit. 

Pair  have  already  acquired 
rights  to  five  yarns  for  new  ven¬ 
ture.  Quintet  includes  Thornton 
Wilder’s  “Ides  of  March,”  Keith 
Winter-Hattie  May  Pavlo’s  “The 
Passionate  Men,”  Marjorie  Kinnan 
Rawlings’  “Gal,  Young  Un,”  Paul 
Horgan’s  “The  Saintmakers  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve”  and  Ellen  Glasgow’s 
'‘The  Romantic  Comedians.” 


PRUDENTIAL’S  $5-M 
LOAN  TO  DISNEY  CO 

Enhancing  its  capital  position, 
Walt  Disney  Productions  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  $5,000,000  loan  from  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.  at 
an  interest  rate  of  5Vz%  over  a  15- 
year  span. 

Note  first  is  payable  Sept.  15, 
1961,  at  $200,000  and  in  subsequent 
annual  installments  of  $400,000 
each. 

At  the  end  of  its  1958  fiscal  year 
Disney  had  $1,903,558  as  cash  posi¬ 
tion,  which  was  slightly  less  than 
the  previous  year. 


‘Beauty’  in  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City,  Jan.  13. 

State  Theatre,  unit  of  State  The¬ 
atres  Inc.,  is  set  for  the  Oklahoma 
City  premiere  of  Walt  Disney’ 
“Sleeping  Beauty.”  Film  will  open 
on  a  grind,  advanced-admission 
policy  Feb.  18. 

Texas  bow  of  the  Disney  ani¬ 
mated  feature  is  scheduled  for 
Feb.  12*at  Interstate’s  TowejJThe- 
atre,  Dallas,  on  the  same  policy 
basis. 


LACY  KASIKER  GIVES 
‘KWATO’SEAS  FACTS 


New  York  Sound  Track 


Editor,  Variety: 

I  was  somewhat  shocked  to  read  1 
the  article  on  page  nine  of  Variety 
Anniversary  Edition  which  contains  ] 
paragraph  regarding  the  foreign 
gross  of  “Bridge  On  The  River] 
Kwai”  which,' in  part,  reads  as 
follows: 

“ Curiously  despite  the .  interna¬ 
tional  Character  qf  Spiegel’s, 
prisoner-of-war  drama ,  which 
was  leased  in  Ceylon,  the 
foreign  market  yield  is  short 
of  commensurate  vpith  domes¬ 
tic.  Rentals  from  abroad  are 
figured  at  $8,000,000  which  is 
fancy,  of  course,  but  still  less 
than  half  of  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  take.** 

First  of  all,  we  have  already  col¬ 
lected  in  cash  from  territories  out¬ 
side  of  the  United.  States  and 
Canada  far  more  then  the  total 
foreign  gross  of  $8,000,000  men¬ 
tioned  by  you.  In  fact,  in  many 
countries  the  film  is  not  even  yet 
in  general  release  and  is  still  play¬ 
ing  only  in  key  cities.  And  again, 
owing  to  the  freezing  of  admission 
prices  and  certain  other  restric¬ 
tions,  there  are  a  number  of  terri¬ 
tories  in  which  the  film  has  not 
yet  been  released. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  rentals 
that  will  accrue  to  Columbia  In¬ 
ternational  are  estimated  to  virtu¬ 
ally  equal  the  figure  which  Variety 
quoted  as  the  probable  domestic 
distribution  gross.  I  am  speaking 
initial  releases  and  excluding 
any  reissue  estimates,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  considerable.  How 
Variety  could  have  come  up  with 
the  ridiculously  low  figure  of  $8,- 
000,000  on  “Bridge  on  The  Biver 
Kwai”  is  beyond  me. 

Lacy  W.  Kastner. 
President, 

Columbia  Int’l  Co. 


(’Variety  “ projected *  the 
probable  gross  for  “Kwai”  on 
the  basis  of  information  be¬ 
lieved .  reliable.  The  over-all 
projected  [present  and  fu¬ 
ture]  .  rentals  figure  of  $26,- 
000,000  seems  not  in  question, 
but  the  foreign  grosses  will 
equal  or  exceed  the  domestic. 
This  ratio  of  the  split,  as  per 
above  letter,  was  shorted  oh 
the  overseas  end.  Acting  on 
the  assumption,  the  comment 
was  made  that  the  foreign 
share  was  “curious.”  This 
comment  is  not  warranted  in 
the  light  of  the  correction. 

It  should  be  acknowledged 
that  Variety’s  annual  com¬ 
pilation  of  grosses ,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  " projected ” 
or  not  yet  in  hand,  factor;  gen¬ 
erally  draws  some  challenges . 
Also  questioned  this  time  is 
the  Variety  estimate  on  Kings¬ 
ley’s  French  import ,  " And 
God  Created  Woman”  (Bar- 
dot)  which  is  the  top  box- 
office  picture  ever  to  hit  the 
States  from  France.  Still  play¬ 
ing  off,  the  figure  of  $3,000- 
000,  as  printed,  was  an  un¬ 
der-estimate — Ed.) 


Walt  Disney  Revenues 

Walt  Disney  Productions’  gross  income  in ‘the  past  fiscal  year 
was  on  the  increase  in  all  divisions.  Here’s  the  breakdown: 


1958 

Film  rentals  . $19,167,471 

Television  income  . .  9,949,730 

Disneyland  . .  - .  13,496,186 

Other  (publications,  music  &  records, 
character  merchandising  _ '. .  5,963,875 


Totals  . v . $48,577,262 


1957 

$15,574,260 
8,810,571 
*  6,001,611* 

5,391,800 

$35,778,242 


♦Only  the  final  quarters  income  is  included  for;  this  year.*: 


Baoul  Levy,  the  French  producer*  related  last  week  how  “God 
Created  Woman”  came  to  be  made.  Levy  broke  at  {he  time,  went  to 
Charles  Boyer,  who  was  due  to  make  a  picKeJ J?e«  IS? 
er  to  let  him  make  some  money  by  allowing  hmitoact  as  his  (Boy¬ 
er’s)  a  sent  on  the  film.  The  actor  agreed,  and  with  the  resultant  com 
Levy  "contracted  for  Brigitte  Bardot  and  ^director  .Bw  Vadim 
(neither  then  known)  to  shoot  the  picture  which  sparked  the  Bardot 
fad  J.  Jay  Frankel  of  MJP  Enterprises  and  Sidney  Jaffe,  head  of 
a  factoring  outfit,  are  starting  a  new  production  financing  ^ company 
a  B  Mo#g  to  take  over  the  Odeon  Theatre' on 

Broadway  from  Bank  Film  Distributing  of  America  is  set.  That  leaves 
Bank-Yank  with  no  showcases  at  all  .  .  .  Sutton  Theatre  with  only  600 
seats  delivered  to  Metro  $151,000  in  film  rental  from  a  nine-week  run 
of  “Gifii”  to  date  .  .  .  UA  foreign  chief  Arnold  Picker  bought  a  boat. 

National  Theatres  Inc.,  will  pay  its  regular  12V£c  quarterly  dividend 
Feb.  5,  1959,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  dose  of  business  Jan.  22. 

Ending  of  “God’s  Little  Acre”  was  changed  (after  it  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  Code  and  N.Y.  censor)  when  the  Legion  of  Decency  raised 
objections,  confirms  producer  Sidney  Harmon.  In  the  picture,  Robert 
Ryan  promises  God  not  to  go  digging  for  gold  Again.  In  the  original 
version,  fie  found  a  shovel  and  started  digging.  Legion  nixed  the  fade- 
out  20th-Fox’s  homeoff ice  brass  Coasting  Jan.  19  for  the  annual 
studio  huddle  . .  .  Soviet  Union  will  get  an  invite  to  this  year’s  Berlin 
film  festival  .  .  .  Beekman  Theatre,  N.Y.  artie,  now  firstrun  with  “He 
Who  Must  Die,”  will  stay  firstrun  “if  we  can  find  enough  good  pic¬ 
tures,  “as  per  Clem  Perry,  vp.  and  general  manager  of  Rugoff  & 
Becker  circuit. 

Diana  Dors  told  Earl  Wilson  she  never  catches  a  cold  because  she 
wears  so  few  clothes.  Couple  of  days  later  she  had  to  cancel  out  on  a 
tv  show  because  of  the  flu  .  .  .  Metro  claims  “Some  Came  Running” 
has  grossed  over  $1,000,000' from  the  first  group  of  key  city  engage¬ 
ments  :  .  .  What  happened  to  Stanley  Warner’s  plan  to  obtain  the  So¬ 
viet’s  Kinopanorama  film  for  showing  in  Cinerama  theatres?  Carl  Dud¬ 
ley,  who  produced  “Cinerama-South  Seas  Adventure,”  was  supposed 
to  be  negotiating  for  the  Russian  Cinerama-like  film.  Now,  it  seems, 
the  Russians  may  show  Kinopanorama  on  their  own— as  part  of  the 
exhibit  planned  shortly  for  the  N.Y.  Coliseum  .  .  .  Eartha  Hitt’s  role 
in  “Anna  Lpcasta"  provided  her  with  one  of  the -numbers  she  uses  in 
her  Waldorf-Astoria  supper  club  act, 

Leon.  Uris  signed  by  Mirisch  to  write  hovel  and  screenplay  of  War¬ 
saw  Ghetto  uprising  in  World  War  II,  to  be  produced  on  unit’s  1960 
slate  ...  Cornel  Wilde  wall  star  in  “Dancing  Bucket,”  to  be  made  un¬ 
der  his  Thunderbird  production  banner  for  Columbia  Pictures  release, 
Don  Siegel  to  direct. 

Martha  Graham’s  subsidized  film,  “Appalachian  Spring”  based  on 
Aaron  Copland  score  (Pulitzer  Prize,  1945)  will  have  its  debut  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  today  (Wed.)  at  Chatham  College.  Latter  joined  with  the  tele¬ 
vision  station,  WQED,  and  Education  Center  at  Ann  Arbor  in  “pro¬ 
ducing.”  Actual  producer  in  New  York  was  Nathan  Kroll. 

Betty  Walker,  Martin  Balsam,  and  Effie  Alton  set  for  roles  in  Paddy 
Chayefsky’s  '“Middle  of  the  Night,”  being  filmed  in  New  York.  George 
Justin  is  producing  for  Columbia  .  .  .  Theodore  R.  Kupferman,  v.p.  of 
Cinerama  Productions  Corp.,  just  back  from  Hawaii,  reports  that  while 
there  is  boxoffice  falioff  for  U.S.  pix,  biz  for  Japanese  films  is  boom¬ 
ing.  Competition  of  television,  he  says,  is  hurting  American  product, 
while  local.  Japanese,  about  one-third  of  population,  are  flocking  to 
their  native  language  films  .  .  .  Morris  Goodman,  sales  manager  of 
Columbia  Pictures  International,  back  at  his  homeoffice  desk  after  a 
vacation. 

Ben  Gaaara  and  Arthur  O’Connell  signed  for  roles  in  Otto  Prem. 
inger*s  “Anatomy  of  Murder.”  .  .  .  Indie  producer  ‘George  Justin,  has 
optioned  “One  Arabian  Night,”  an  original  by  Sidney  Carroll,. 
..Following  seven  months  of  filming,  Metro’s  “Ben-Hur”  completed 
production  in  Rome  last  week. 

As  part  of  expanded  16m  operations,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Pic¬ 
tures  of  Canada  Ltd.,  has  completed  arrangements  for  the  exclusive 
Canadian  distribution  of  Warner  Bros,  product  in  both  French  and 
English. 

Conrad  Nagel  returns  to  theatre  screen  In  role  of  a  studio  head  in 
20th-Fox’  “The  Man  Who  Understood  Women”  .  .  .  Dale  Robertson 
will  write,  produce  and  direct  “The  Sooners,”  story  of  Oklahoma  land 
rush,  under  his  indie  Bo  da  Productions  banner  ...  Ray  Danton  with 
Mickey  Rooney,  Steve  Cochran  and  Mamie  Van  Doren  in  “The  Big 
Operator”  at  Metro  .  .  .  Gene  Fowler  Jr.,  and  Lou  Vittes  formed  Genlu 
Productions  to  jointly  script,  produce  and  direct  three  films  in  1959: 
“Trumpet  in  the  Dust,”  “The  Skirt”  and  “11  O’clock  Road,”  latter 
co-produced  with  Dana  Andrews’  Larence  Productions  .  .  .  Robert  Alda 
with  Linda  Christian  in  Rex  Carlton  indie,  “Witchcraft.” 

Cinesphere  Associates  Inc.  has  been  authorized  to  conduct  a  motion 
picture  business  in  New  York,  with  capital  stock  of  200  shares,  no  par 
Hess,  Mela,  Segall,  Popkin  &  Gutterman  were  filing  attorneys 
at  Albany.  _ 

Schoncite  International  Productions  projects  a  10-feature  slate  for 
release  through  Hal  Roach  Jr.,  first  to  be  a  scifi  yarn,  “The  Brother” 

•  •  •  Productions  registered  “The  Boneless  Man”  with 

MPAA  as  an  upcoming  science-fiction  entry  .  .  .  Hugo  Fregonese  and 
Anthony  Quinn  will  be  partnered  in  production  of  “Moment  of  Truth,” 
Fregonese  to  direct  and  Quinn  star  in  Guiseppe  Concini  yarn  to  b« 
SMe^.in:Sp£“  !?te  ihis  year  -  •  •  James  ClaveH  will  write  and  pro¬ 
duce  Rape  Not  the  Tigress”  for  Associated  Producers  Inc.,  and  20th- 
J?ox  release. 

reporters  who  covered  the  Barbara  Graham 
*  t0  ^ve  tnaI’  writing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times:  “(The  pic- 
15  ?n  lnfvlt  not  only  to  those  jurors  but  to  all  the  people 
3  *wh°m  they  represented.  The  chief  failing  is  in  the  short 
}°  wealth  of  evidence  which  convinced  12  conscien- 
tious  jurors^  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  Mrs.  Graham  was  guilty.” 
TwimW  pL  n°m  t  Carae  BunPing”  was  B-rated  by  the  Legion  of 

Salonid  ^tuaUon^  “°ral  t0ne-  Serlons  offenses  ln  coslum!l18- 

Celet>  pr°fiIer*  has  an  epidemic  of  pieces  on  stars  in 
Stevens  and PattiS^  Bobert.  Horton  story  in  Photoplay,  Connie 
Elrif  pieces  ,n  Modern  Screen,  Debbie  Reynolds, 

Elvis  Presley  and  Pat  Boone  stuff  in  Screen  Stars 

wasTDurch1asedThvt  Pha*  Head”  best-seller  by  Nicholas  Monsarrat, 
curitv  banner  huriP*tp15P  Yordan  *or  indie  production  under  his  Se¬ 
curity  hanne^  budgeted  around  $2,500,000  and  to  be  lensed  in  Afri- 

other  year1  Mtti-*?tl0niJ?aSu3l,fted  by  Columbia  Pictures  for  an- 
Whiteyfn£  ^°ught  “Gold,”  yarn  by  Stewart  Edward 

/n  Spnng  under  helming  of  James  Pratt  .  .  . 
t0  screen  after  three-year  absence  in  20th-Fox 
So  lLlev  VerSPanf with  Cltfton  Webb  Gmy  Crosby  and 

Last  jJS? StaSto Sctoef  CaSt  "  ******  "Ti” 

reSdm^entetr^£rc^ve^ete;,he  Peeriess  Pkkle" 

wor^SSirJof  H1®  Poda”  {Hoc*  Hudson  and  Cyd  Charlsse)  was  th® 
i  the  hook  of  Clyde  Gilmour,  film  critic  for  Ca- 
Tto  “here* M^hie  and  Toronto  Telegram, 
otter  Time  Mother ^  W  ‘  Macabre  "  “Female  Animal," -“An- 

wS^an”  “Raw  T»°  Much’  To°  SOon,”  “I  Married  a 

Woman,  Bjw  Wind  m  Eden,”  “Attack  of  the  Puppet  People,” 

.  .  Worst  performances,  to  Gilmour,  were  by  Au- 
( Continued  on  page  26) 


“Screaming  Mimi." 
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NON-STOP  FAN:  FORGET  CRITICS 


Russian  Film  Premiere  in  D.C. 

Washington,  Jan.  13. 

National  U.S.  premiere  of  the  first  Russian  film  under  the 
new  motion  picture  exchange  agreement  will  be  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  probably  in  late  March  or  April. 

That’s  the  way  the  timetable  looks  to  MPEA  prexy  Erie 
Johnston  who  revealed  (from  the  White  House  after  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  film  exchange  with  Ike)  the  complete  list  of  seven 
Red  pictures  chosen  by  the  U.S.  under  the  agreement. 

New  names  on  the  list  were  "Don  Quixote,”  Shakespeare’s 
"Othello”  and  "Quiet  Flows  the  Don.”  In  addition,- Johnston  said 
"Captain’s  Daughter,”  a  previously  announced  selection,  has  been 
discarded  because  Paramount  has  made  a  film  from  the  same 
Russian  book,  retitling  it  "The  Tempest”  (not  to  be  confused  with 
Shakespeare’s  "Tempest”).  Additional  Russian  films  involved  are 
"Cranes  Are  Flying”  (Cannes  Film  Festival  grand  award  winner), 
"The  Idiot,”  "Swan  Lake”  and  "Circus  Stars.” 

When  the  two-nation  film  exchange  agreement  was  signed  last 
Oct.  9,  Russia  stated  names  of  six  of  10  U.S.  films  it  will  take. 
Disclosure  of  the  other  four  are  expected  momentarily. 

Johnston ,  who  went  to  the  White  House  to  talk  to  Ike  about 
the  film  exchange  agreement  with  George  V.  Allen,  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency  director ,  said  he  extended  no  invitation 
to  President  Eisenhower  to  attend  the  preem  of  the  first  Soviet 
picture  here.  But  such  an  invitation  is  expected  to  be  issued 
later,  probably  by  the  distributor  who  will  handle  the  first  film 
to  be  shown.  * 

White  House  Press  Secretary  James  C.  Hagerty  described  Ike 
as  "very  favorable  to”  and  “enthusiastic  about”  the  film  exchange. 


Escrow  Braves  Scalp  The  Indian’ 


Horace  Dodge’s  Note  Refused  by  California  Bank 
Without  Collateral — Triggers  Union  Fears 


Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

Recent  shutdown  of  production 
by  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  and 
the  craft  unions  on  the  indie  fea¬ 
ture  “The  Indian,”  came  about  be¬ 
cause  presence  of  auto  heir  Horace 
Dodge  as  a  co-signatory  on  a  $140,- 
000  note  wasn’t  enough  to  s#ay 
the  California  Bank  into  extending 
the  loan  without  other  collateral, 
it  was  disclosed  last  week. 

"The  Indian,”  a  John  Carr  Pro¬ 
ductions  enterprise  starring  Gregg 
Sherwood  Dodge  (Mrs.  Dodge)  and 
Michael  Ansara  In  a  story  about 
the  relationship  of  an  Indian  and 
a  white  woman,  was  shut  down  by 
the  unions  after  four  days  of 
shooting,  when  it  became  apparent 
the  company  couldn’t  meet  its  pay¬ 
roll.  Unions  held  off  with  formal 
claims  for  wages  due,  pending  ef¬ 
forts  by  Carr  to  raise  enough 
money  to  resume  production,  until 
last  week,  when  they  filed  for 
about  $70,000  (of  which  $24,000 
was  for  33  actors)  before  the  State 
Labor  Commission. 

At  a  hearing  last  week.  It  was 
brought  out  that  Dodge  had  co¬ 
signed  an  18-month,  $140,000  note 
payable  to  the  California  Bank,  but 
the  bank  had  demanded  collateral 
for  the  note.  Bruce  Buchanan,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  and  25%  owner  in 
the  company,  stated  the  bank  had 
cancelled  the  note.  Jack  Kenny, 
v.p.  of  the  bank,  however,  later 
stated  that  the  loan  is  still  avail¬ 
able  provided  the  company  can 
meet  certain  conditions.  He  said 
the  loan  was  never  refused,  that 
it’s  still  available.  At  the  time,  he 
declared,  these  safeguards  were 
laid  down  as  a  condition  to  the 
loan,  and  the  company  never  ap¬ 
peared  with  the  conditions  ful¬ 
filled. 

Hearing  also  brought  out  «the 
fact  that  Miss  Sherwood  subse¬ 
quently  raised  $10,000  on  her  jew¬ 
elry  in  a  futile  effort  to  keep  the 
film  going.  Carr,  who  also  screen- 
played  "The  Indian,”  as  well  as 
owning  with  his  wife  75%  of  the 
company,  stated  he’s  currently  in 
negotiation  with  three  or  four 
sources  of  financing  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  he’ll  be  able  to  go  back 
into  production  by  Feb.  1.  He  said 
the  company  was  the  victim  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  thahhe’s  making 
every  effort  to  complete  financing 
•to  pay  off  the  cast  and  complete 
the  production,  for  the  sake  of  the 
film  itself  and  his  own  reputation 
In  the  industry.  Another  eight  days 
of  shooting  are  required- on  the  pic. 

Charles  (Baddy)  Rogers  and 
Ferde  Grofe  Jr.  will  partner  with 
Philippine  producer  Amado  Ara- 
neta  on  production  of  two  films  for 
Allied  Artists  release,  initialer, 
"Hellbenders,”  to  he  directed  By 
James  Wong  Howe,  second,  "The 
Sea  Witch,”  by  Grofe. 


Irving  Sochin  s  Projects 

Irving  Sochin,  formerly  general 
sales  -manager  for  Rank  Film  Dis¬ 
tributors  of  America,  is  concluding 
negotiations  for  the  theatrical  film 
and  television  rights  to  Crockett 
Johnson’s  cartoon  characters, 
"Barnaby”  and  "Harold  and  his 
Purple  Crayon,”  published  by 
Harper  Bros. 

Sochin,  more  recently  national 
sales  consultant  for  Nordisk  Films’ 
“Dollars  from  the  Sky,"  (Denmark) 
is  also  dickering  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere  rights  on  French, 
Swedish  and  Yugoslav  films. 


PRAISE  OR  PAN 

By  CLARRY  ASHTON 

London,  Jan.  13. 

I  think  I  can  claim  to  be  “Britain’s 
champion  moviegoer,”  as  since  1937 
I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  see 
every  single  feature  film  (over  3,000 
feet)  released  here.  This  somewhat 
expensive  hobby  I  started  as  a 
schoolboy  back  in  1923  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  it  all  came  about  origi¬ 
nally  by  my  parents  going  out  to 
play  cards  every  night,  so,  being 
the  only  child,  I  was  left  to  find  my 
own  amusement. 

Since  1930,  when  I  first  started 
keeping  records,  I  have  seen  over 
15,000  films  of  feature  length,  and 
in  recent  years  have  averaged 
about  560  a  year.  These  days  I  do 
not  have  to  pay  for  every  single 
movie  I  see,  as  the  majority  of 
renters,  knowing  who  I  am,  are 
kind  enough  to  admit  me  to  their 
trade  showings  in  London— though 
one  cannot  possibly  see  every  film 
at  trade  shows  as  sometimes  there 
are  three  or  four  in  one  morning. 
Also,  my  work  sometimes  prevents 
my  seeing  films  when  they  first 
come  out,  which  means  that  I  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  “catching  up”  a  few  ; 
weeks  later  with  those  I’ve  missed.  I 
My  record  in  such  circumstances 
is  37  features  in  a  week,  but  such 
a  hectic  week,  which  is  really  hard 
work  (working  out  how  to  get  in 
the  maximum  number  according  to 
showing  times!)  occurs  mercifully, 
only  rarely. 


Johnston  "Fronts’  For  Dulles  As 
Mikoyan  Host,  Lives  To  Regret  It 


Metro  has  taken  an  option  on 
the  new  Alec  Waugh  novel,  "No 
House  On  It,”  a  book  using  a  con¬ 
temporary  Indian  setting.  M-G  paid 
$15,000  against  an  eventual  $150,- 
000. 

The  Waugh  novel  will  he  brought 
out  by  Farrar-Strauss  next  Septem¬ 
ber.  Waugh  is  due  in  the  U.S.  next 
month  with  the  finished  manu¬ 
script. 


He’s  Pianist 


Guy  Madison’s 
Deal  for  Spain 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

Guy  Madison  will  star  in  a  film. 
“The  Sword  and  the  Arrow,”  to 
be  made  in  Spain  as  a  coproduc¬ 
tion  deal  between  Madison’s  indie 
production  unit  and  the  Couret 
Organization,  European  produc¬ 
tion-distribution-exhibition  outfit. 

Henri  Leiser,  executive  producer 
for  Cguret,  and  Helen  Ainsworth, 
who  fills  the  same  position  for 
Madison’s  enterprises,  firmed  the 
deal  here  this  week. 

Although  the  film  will  have  the 
same  title  as  Madison's  now  tv 
series,  it  will  be  an  original  s tori’, 
not  one  drawn  from  the  vidseries. 
Arthur  Lubin,  who  is  helming  the 
tv  segs,  scheduled  to  roll  shortly, 
will  probably  direct  the  feature. 

Madison  will  supply  the  star 
(himself),  the  director  and  a 
writer  to  the  deal,  with  Couret 
supplying  all  the  other  details. 
Profit-sharing  will  probably  be  on 
a  regional  basis,  western  hemi¬ 
sphere  for  Madison,  eastern  for 
Couret,  -although  not  necessarily 
as  rigid  as  that. 

Deal  marks  first  commitment 
firmed  by  the  Couret  group, 
which  has  been  in  negotiation  in 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


I  am  a  pianist  by  profession,  as 
well  as  a  budding  songwriter  (I 
have  just  had  my  first  number  pub¬ 
lished),  and  my  ambition  Is  one  day 
to  compose  the  score  for  a  London 
.  musical.  I  worked  in  the  film  trade 
1  for  12  years  (from  1938-51  I  was 
private  secretary  to  the  Managing 
Director  of  British  Lion, .  the  late 
Sam  W.  Smith).  Since  then  I  hatfe 
accompanied  great  4  entertainers, 
notably  Hermione  Gingold,  whose 
accompanist  in  England  I  have 
been  since  1943  and  have  played 
for  her  on  numerous  occasions  in 
cabaret  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris  and 
Bagatelle  in  London,  as  well  as  for 
most  of  her  intimate  revues.  The 
“Sweet  and  Low,”  “Sweeter  and 
Lower”  and  “Sweetest  and  Lowest” 
revues,  which  played  at  the  Am- 
(Continued  on  page  23)  y 


Faith  in  Trends’ 
Bum  Road  Map, 


Israel  Bond  Promotion 
Gears  to  JessePs  50th 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

George  Jessel’s  50  years  in  show 
biz  will  be  springboard  for  a  Bonds 
of  Israel  banquet  Feb.  24  at  the 
Beverly  Hilton  Hotel. 

Fnnd’s  affair  in  hotel’s  Inter¬ 
national  Ballroom  will  be  called 
“Jessel  Golden  Jubilee”  dinner. 
Friars,  Hiilerest  Country  Club  and 
other  fraternal  organizations  are 
forming  special  committees  for 
$10-a-plate  affair. 


Indie  producer  -  director  Otto 
Preminger., who  is  about  to  embark 
on  a  four-picture  $12,500,000  pro¬ 
gram  over  the  next  two  years,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  industry  is  too 
prone  to  generalization  and  the 
acceptance  of  “trends”  at  face 
value. 

Just  because  several  bestselling 
novels  and  hit  plays  have  b’eetf] 
converted  to  successful  films,  he 
contends,  is  no  reason  to  advance 
the  theory  that  only  these  sources 
can  provide  the  ingredients  for 
boxoffice  pictures.  Similarly,  Prem¬ 
inger  maintains  that  the  upsurge 
of  the  independent  producer  does 
not  mean  that  the  time  has  arrived 
to  write  finis  to  the  major  film 
companies.  “It’s  foolish  to  drive 
trends  to  extremes/’  he  explains. 

Not  one  to  neglect  a  bestseller 
if  he  can  obtain  the  rights,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  plans  to  film  “Anato¬ 
my  of  Murder”  and  >  "Exodus,” 
Preminger  nevertheless  advocates 
the  encouragement  of  the  writing 
and  acceptance  of  original  screen¬ 
plays  and  maintains  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  finance  a  good  story 
idea.  He  notes,  for  example,,  that 
“The  Defiant  Ones,”  an  original,  is 
a  current  boxoffice.  success.  At  the 
same  time,  he  points  out  that  mere 
fact  that  a  novel  is  a  bestseller. does 
(Continued  oh  page  30) 


Stanley  Warner’s 
Diversified  $$ 

Increase  of  46%  in  the  net 
profits  of  Stanley  Warner  Corp. 
and  its  subsidiaries  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  ended  Nov.  29,  1958,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  of  the 
year  before,  was  revealed  last 
week  by  prexy  S.  H.  Fabian  to 
stockholders  at  the  company’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

For  the  year  ended  Nov.  29, 
theatre  admissions,  merchandise 
sales  and  other  income  totaled 
$30,719,000,  which  compares  'with 
-deq  sjjji2H  ^oq  s«)BlLL 


Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

Hollywood  was  puzzled  by 
State  Dept,  edict  that  Invited 
guests  at  dinner  to  Soviet 
Deputy  Premier  Anastas  Mi- 
yokan  in  th~  Beverly  Hills  Ho¬ 
tel  Monday  (12)  be  limited*  to 
five.  Balance  of  40  guests 
were  outside  industry. 

Film  men  attending  were 
Y.  Frank  Freeman,  Miyokan’s 
host  when  he  toured  the  Par¬ 
amount  studios,  Kenneth 
Clark,  Joseph  Hazen,  Kirk 
Douglas  and  Clark  Wales. 

Mikoyan’s  visit  to  the  Par 
lot,  backed  by  24  picked-for- 
tough  LA.  cops,  and  followed 
by  a  mob  of  reporters  and 
lensmen  included  looks  at  the 
Marlon  Brando  "One  Eyed 
Jacks”  set  and  the  Hal  Wallis 
"Don’t  Give  Up  The  Ship” 
set.  At  the  latter  Jerry  Lewis 
clowned  for  the  cameras  with 
the  diplomat,  went  into  a  Rus¬ 
sian  kiss  routine.  The  guest 
seemed  diverted. 


By  LES  CARPENTER 


$28,150,800  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  one  year  ago,  an  increase 
of  9%.  As  per  its  secrecy  policy, 
the  company  provides  no  break¬ 
down  of  the  Income  from  its  vari¬ 
ous  divisionsr— theatres,  Cinerama 
and.  International  Latex  Corp. 

Net  profit  for  the  13  weeks  end¬ 
ed  Nov.  29,  1958,  after  all  charges, 
including  Federal  and  foreign  in: 
come  taxe^,  was  $1,179,700,  which 


Washington,  Jan.  13. 
The  early  1959  version  of  "The 
Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner,”  star¬ 
ring  MPA  A  prexy  Eric  Johnston 
and  -Russia’s  number  two  official, 
Anastas  Mikoyan,  may  not  have 
.  the  laughs  of  the  original  comedy, 
Majjaq  :  but  it’s  given  lots  of  people  lots  to 


|  talk  about. 

The  event,  in  which  Johnston 
tried  to  perform  a  service  which 
the  State  Dept,  considered  of  great 
importance,  has  been  widely  mis¬ 
understood  and  has  backfired.  The 
result  has  brought  Johnston  unfa¬ 
vorable  press  clippings,  trouble 
from  the  film  industry,  a  critical 
public  reaction  generally  and  out¬ 
cries  from  American  Legion  posts, 


is  46%  higher  than  the  net  profit !  difficulty  withih  the  Government  he 
of  $804,500  for  the  previous  year’s  :  was  attempting  to  serve  and  oblige, 
quarter.  j  It’s  one  of  those  things  that  got 

Since  Sept.  1,  1958,  unusual  ( out  of  hand.  And  it  illustrates  with 

properly  dispositions  have  resulted  '  a  measure  of  drama  the  somewhat 
in  losses  of  $813,600.  Of  these  '  incongruous  situation  of  Johnston 
losses,  $425,000,  representing  the  j  being  too  successful  a  "diplomat” 

equivalent  of  Federal  income  to  be  able  always  to  serve  his  cli- 

taxes  which  would  have  been  pay-  ]  ent,  the  motion  picture  industry, 
able  except  for  such  losses,  has  :  best, 
been  charged  to  net  income  for  the  i  Dulles’  S.O.S. 

November  quarter.  The  balance  j  The  story  of  the  elegant  dinner 
of  $388,600,  equal  to  19c  per  share,  hosted  by  Johnston  for  Mikoyan 
has  been  charged  to  earned  sur- ‘  at  MPA  A  headquarters  (presum- 
plus.  .  •  o  j  ably  at  MPAA  expense)  is  that  it 

Fabian,  exec  v.p.  Samuel  Rosen  was  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
and  v.p.  Nathaniel  Lapkin  were  (Continued  on  page  22) 

reelected  to  the  board  of  direc- ;  _ 

tors  at  the  meeting. 


Bernard  Kreisler  Shows 
j  His  First  USSR  Picture; 
He  Scouted  Moscow  Early 


Fabian  Queried 
Wilmington,  Jan.  13. 

R.  L.  Weissman,  representing 
W.  E.  Hutton  &  Co.,  New  York.! 
requested  a  breakdown  as  between  ! 

theatre  and  other’  divisions  which  .  _  _ ,  _  _  _ 

.Fabian  declined,  for  what  he  claim-  first  Americans  to  make  the  post- 
....  War  trek  to  Moscow  and  return 

with  a  “deal,”  showed  first  fruit 


Bernard  Kreisler,  one  of  the 


ed  to  be  competitive  reasons. 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


‘Bolshoi  Ballet’  Wows 
Tito  Upped  to  $1.65 


his  labors  in  N.  Y.  last  week — 
a  three-reel  Soviet  cartoon  featur- 
ettc,  “The  Magic  Violin,”  which  he 
actually  purchased  in  1956. 

Dubbed  into  English  by  Kreis- 
ler’s  International  Film  Associates, 
Minneapolis,  Jan.  13.  this  is  one  of  the  first  such  sub- 
J.  Arthur  Rank’s  “Bolshoi  Bal-  jects  to  be  offered  to  the  theatres 
let”  is  being  handled  differently  from  Russia.  Its  national  release 
from  what  any  other  film  has  been  dr.te  i>  March  19.  Its  acquisition 
here  as  far  as  playdating  is  con-  was  on  a  straight  sale  basis  and  in- 
cerned.  »  volves  no  reciprocity  on  the  Rus- 

The  downtown  World,  where  sian  side, 
some  pictures  run  many  months  and  However,  Kreisler  said  the  Mo- 
one  never  before  played  for  less  tion  Picture  Export  Assn,  had  sub- 
than  a  week,  booked  “Bolshoi  Bal-  mitted  two  of  his  pictures — "The 
let  for  only  four  days,  figuring  Brave  One”  and  “Tomorrow  It 
that  it  has  a  limited  appeal  and  Forever” — to  the  Russians  and  he 
its  complete  potential  could  be  expected  them  to  be  among  the 
realized,  as  well  by  a  short  en-  four  films  the  Soviets  have  yet  to 
gagemeiit.  With  the  admission  pick. 

boosted  to  $1.65  instead  of  the  reg-  Under  the  deal  MPEA  prez  Eric 
ular  $1.25,  it  did  smash  business,  Johnston  made  in  Moscow,  the  U.S. 
pulling  more  in  the  four  davs  than  took  seven  Soviet  films  and  the 
many  attractions  had  done  in  their  Russians  in  turn  bought  ten  Holly- 
full  weeks.  ( v.*ood  pictures.  So  far,  only  six 

.  Now  it’s  getting  similar  treat-  American  features  have  been  se- 
ment  from  the  city’s  two  leading  •  lected  by  the  Reds, 
neighborhood  houses,  the  Volk!  “Magic  Violin,”  reprinted  by 
brothers’  Terrace  and  Riverview,  ‘  Kreisler  in  Eastman  color,  hat 
which,  at  advanced  $125  admis-  -  charm  and  its  technical  quality  U 
sion  instead  of  their  regular  85c,  on  a  par  with  the  Disney  subjects, 
are  showing  it  for  a  single  night}  Story  which  has  a  moral,  Le, 
day  and  date.  Regularly  pictures  Sreed  doesn’t  pay,  has  as  its  main 
ate  booked  for  four  days  or  a  week :  characters  a  painter*  whose  paint- 
or  longer-  ~  (Continued  on  page  23) 
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Wednesday,  January  14,  1959 


LA.  Holds  Stoutly;  Tno  Wham  30G, 

3d,  “Maine’  Mo  2%  4th,  ‘Revolt’ 
Slight  4Gf  ‘Tables’  Smash  12G,  3d 


Los  Angeles,  Jan.  13.  4* 

L.A.  first-runs,  holding  to  a  fair¬ 
ly  good  stride  this  stanza,  despite' 
the  absence  of  any  strong  openers, 

•  are  led  off  by  a  pair  of  regular 
holdovers,  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happi¬ 
ness,"  great  $30,000  or  near  in 
third  stanza,  four  theatres;  and 
“Auntie  Mame,”  boff  $25,000  in 
fourth  session  at  the  Chinese. 
Lone  new  bill,  “Revolt  in  Big 
House”  is  dull  $4,000  at  the  Down¬ 
town, 

“Some  Came  Running”  continues 
hotsy  among  regular  stayovers  with 
$19,700  in  second  lap  in  three 
spots.  “Cat  on  Hot  Tin  Roof’ 
looms  stout  $15,200  in  two  loca¬ 
tions,  second  week,  “Geisha  Boy” 
is  rated  only  fair  $15,500  in  second 
for  three  houses. 

“Separate  Tables”  still  is  sock 
$12,000  in-  third  round  at  Fox 
Beverly.  “Roots  of  Heaven”  is  on 
dull  side  at  $8,000  in  two  sites. 
Hard-ticket  pix  are  generally  dis¬ 
playing  good  staying  power. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 

Downtown  (SW)  (1,757;  90-$1.50) 
— “Revolt  in  Big  House”  (AA)  and 
“Johnny  Rocco”  (AA).  Dull  $4,000. 
Last  week,  "Buccaneer”  (Par)  (3d 
wk>,  $4,900. 

Uptown  (FWC  -  Metropolitan) 
(1,715;  90-$1.50) — “Girl  in  Bikini” 
(Breg)  and  “Scandal  in  Sorrento” 
(DCA)  (reissues).  Dim  $2,000. 
Last  week.  Uptown  with  Downtown 
paramount.  Vogue,  “Roots  of 
Heaven”  (20th),  $17,400. 

Downtown  Paramount,  Vogue 
(ABPT-FWC)  (3,300;  825;  90-$1.50) 
— “Roots  of  Heaven”  (20th)  (2d  wk) 
and  “Only  French  Can”  (Indie)  (re¬ 
issue)  (Downtown  Par).  “Frontier: 
Gun"  (Indie).  Weak  $8,000. 

Hillstreet,  Wiltern,  Hollywood 
(RKO-SW-FWC)  (2,752;  2  344;  756; 
90-$1.50) — “Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  and 
“Party  Crashers”  (Par)  (2d  wk). 
Fair  $15,500.  Last  week,  $33,600. 

Orpheum,  Hawaii,  El  Rey  (Me- 
tropolitan-G&S-FWC)  (2.213;  1,106; 
861;  90-$1.50) — “I  Want  to  Live” 
(UA)  and  “Lost  Missile”  (UA)  (2d 
wk).  Fast  $17,000.  Last  week, 
$26,500. 

State,  Iris  (UATC-FWC)  (2,404; 
825;  90-$L50)— “Cat  On  Hot  Tin 
Roof”  (M-G)  and  “Never  Love 
Stranger”  (AA)  (2d  wk).  Stout 
$15,200.  Last  week,  $25,200. 

Fox  Beverly  (FWC)  (1,170;  $1.50- 
$2.40) — “Separate  Tables”  (UA) 
(3d  wk).  Boffo  $12,000.  Last 
week,  $15,400. 

Pantages,  Los  Angeles,  Loyola, 
Four  Star  (RKO-FWC-UATC) 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


‘Geisha’  Smash  $11,000, 
K.C4  ‘So.  Seas’  Sackeroo 
9G,  5th,  ‘Marne’  8G,  3d 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  13. 

Momentum  gained  over  the  holi¬ 
days  continues  currently  as  strong 
product  prevails.  “Geisha  Boy”  at 
Paramount  is  the  only  newcomer, 
very  big  and  likely  holdover. 
“Roots  of  Heaven”  in  second  week 
at  two  houses  still  is  sturdy.  “Some 
Came  Running,”  in  second  session 
at  Midland  looms  nice.  “Auntie 
Mame,”  in  third  week  at  Roxy,  is 
rated  sturdy.  “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  at  the  Missouri  looks  bright 
in  fifth  round.  “Tonka”  is  okay  in 
third- at  the  Fairway. 

Estimates  for  This  Week. 

Kimo  (Dickinson)  (504;  $1-$1.25) 
— “God  Created  Woman”  (Kings) 
(49th  wk).  Oke  $1,200.  Last  week, 
$1,400. 

Midland  (Loew)  (3,500;  $1-551.25) 
— “Some  Came  Running”  (M-G) 
(2d  wk).  Handsome  $7,000.  Last 
week,  $14,000. 

Missouri  (SW-Cinerama)  (1,194: 
$1.25-$2) — “South  Seas  Adventure” 
(Cinerama)  (5th  wk).  Bright  $9,000. 
Last  week,  same. 

Paramount  (1900:  75-SI)  — 
“Geisha  Boy”  (Par).  Big  $11,000, 
holds.  Last  week.  “Buccaneer” 
(Par)  (3d  wk).  $6,000. 

RockhiU  (Little  Art  Theatres) 
(750;  75-$l)— “Truth  About  Wom¬ 
en”  (Indie).  Moderate  $1,400.  Last 
week.  “Sm’les  of  Summer  Night” 
(Rank),  $1,800. 

Roxy  (Durwood)  (879;  $1-$1.25- 
$1.50) — “Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (3d 
wk).  Hefty  $8,000;  holds  again.  Last 
week.  $11,500. 

Untown,  Granada  (Fox  Midwest) 
(2,043;  1,217:  75-90)— “Roots  of 
Heaven”  (20th),  second  in  Uo- 
town.  first  at  Granada.  Sturdy 
$7,000.  L?«t  week.  Uptown  only, 
niftv  $7,500. 

Fairway  (Fox  Midwest)  0700:  75- 
90)— “Tonka”  (BV)  (3d  wk).  Satis¬ 
factory  $2,000.  Last  week.  $3,500. 


Hollywood 

Broadway  Grosses 

Estimated  Total  Gross 

This  Week  .. ..- . $529,600 

( Based  on  21  theatres) 

Last  Year . $574,300 

( Based  on  25  theatres) 


‘Came’  Running  To 
Top  in  Prov.,  13G 

Providence,  Jan.  13. 

Strong  holiday  bills  all  earned 
holdover  stands  for  current  week. 
Loew’s  State  is  holding  down  top 
spot  with  “Some  Came  Running,” 
hep  in  second.  Majestic’s  “Auntie 
Mame”  shapes  snappy.  RKO  Albee, 
with  “The  Buccaneer  "  is  still  good 
in  third  round. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Albee  (RKO)  (2,200;  65-80)— 
“Buccaneer”  (Par)  and  “Villa” 
(Par)  (3d  wk).  Good  $6,000.  Second 
was  $8,000. 

Majestic  (SW)  (2,200;  65-80)— 
“Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (2d  wk).  Nice 
$8,000.  First  was  $11,000. 

State  (Loew)  (3,200;  65-80)— 
"Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  (2d 
wk).  Happy  $13,000  after  socko 
$21,000  opener. 

Strand  (National  Realty)  (2,200; 
65-80)— “Mardi  Gras”  (20th)  and 
“Sierra  Baron”  (20th)  (2d  wk).  Oke 
$5,000.  First  sesh  was  $11,000. 


Mpls.  Tapers  Off  But 
To  Lire’  Sock  $12,000, 
‘Windjammer’  Hep  16G 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  13. 
An  unprecedented  situation  here 
finds  no  newcomers  downtown.  In 
this  instance,  the  pix  justify  the 
many  holdovers  although  there’s  a 
slight  dip  now  after  great  Xmas- 
New  Year’s  weeks.  It’s  the  29th  and 
ninth  weeks,  respectively,  for 
“South  Pacific”  and  “Windjam¬ 
mer,”  the  two  hard-ticket  films. 
“Buccaneer”  is  good  in  fourth  Loop, 
week.  “I  Want  to  live”  is  smash  in 
second  State  round.  “Auntie 
Mame”  in  third  stanza  looms  big 
at  Lyric.  “Some  Came  Running” 
shapes  sturdy  in  second  Orpheum 
session. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Academy  (Mann)  (947;  $1 50- 
$2.65) — “South  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(28th  wk).  Trim  $6,500.  Last  week, 
$7,000. 

Century  (S-W)  (1,150;  $1.75-$2.65) 
—“Windjammer”  (NT)  (9th  wk). 
Wow  $16,000.  Last  week,  $15,000. 

Gopher  (Berger)  (1,000;  90-$l) — 
"Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  (2d  wk).  Best 
boxoffice  bet  this  house  has  had 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


‘MAME’ LUSTY  $20,000, 
ST.  LOO; ‘SHERIFF  12G 

St:  Louis.  Jan.  13. 

Dominating  the  local  marquees 
this  stanza  are  two  big  holdovers, 
“Auntie  Mame,”  which  is  still  wow 
at  the  St.  Louis  in  second  week, 
and  “Some  Came  Running;”  rated 
smash,  also  in  second  at  Loew’s. 
New  bill  headed  ,  by  “Sheriff  of 
Fractured  Jaw”  shapes  good  at  the 
Fox.  “South  Seas  Adventure”  con¬ 
tinues  nice  in  eleventh  round  at 
the  Ambassador  and  “South  Pa¬ 
cific”  is  holding  steady  in  39th 
frame,  at  the  Pageant.  “Tonka”  is 
okay  in  third  Orpheum  week. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 

Ambassador  (Cinerama)  (1,400; 
$1.20-$2.40)— “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (11th  wk).  Hep 
$9,000,  Last  week,  $10,000. 

Apollo  Art  (Grace)  (700;  90- 
$1.25)— “A  Novel  Affair”  (Cont) 
and  “Love  Lottery”  (Cont).  Good 
$3,000.  Last  week,  “Inspector  Mai- 
gret”  (Indie)  (2d  wk),  $2,000. 

Fox  (Arthur)  (5,000;  65-90)  — 
“Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw”  (20th) 
and  “Nice  Little  Bank  Should  Be 
Robbed”  (20th).  Good  $12,000.  Last 
week,  ‘‘Roots  of  Heaven”  (20th) 
and  “Wolf  Larsen”  (AA),  same. 

Loew’s  (Loew)  (3,200;  60-90)  — 
“Some  Came  Running”  (MG)  (2nd 
wk).  Smash  $18,000.  Last  week, 
$21,000. 

Orpheum  (Loew)  (1,000;  6Q-90) — 
“Tonka”  (Disney)  (3d  wk).  Oke 
$6,000.  Last  week,  $8,000. 

Pageant  (Arthur)  (1,000;  $1.80- 
$2.25)  —  “South  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(39th  wk).  Okay  $4,000.  Last  week, 
$5,500. 

St  Lonis  (Arthur)  (3,600:  60-75) 
— “Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (2d  wk). 
Great  $29,000.  Last  week.  $25,000. 

Shady  Oak  (Arthur)  (560:  60-90) 
— “The  Buccaneer”  (Par)  (2d  wk). 
Fair  $2,000.  Last  week,  $3,000. 


lame  Lofty  lOG, 
Omaha;  ‘Geisha  6G 

Omaha,  Jan.  13. 

Biz  is  okay  at  downtown  first- 
nms  in  a  predominantly  holdover 
week.  Lone  new  entry,  “Last  Hur¬ 
rah,”  at  the  Brandeis,  is  disap¬ 
pointing  if  passably  good.  “Auntie 
Mame”  at  the  Orpheum  and  “Some 
Came  Running”  at  the  State  are 
both  bright  in  second  stanzas  and 
may  stay  third  frames.  “Geisha 
Boy”  has  slimmed  down  to  fair 
pace  in  second  week  at  the  Omaha. 
Hard-ticket  “South  Pacific”  .  con¬ 
tinues  fancy  at  the  Cooper  in  12th 
week.  . 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Brandeis  (Cooper)  (694;  90)- — 
“Last -Hurrah”  (Col),  Fairly  good 
$4,000.  Last  week,  “Sinbad”  (Col) 
(3d  wk),  $5,000. 

Cooper  (Cooper)  (708;  $1.50- 

$2.20) — “South  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(12th  wk).  Nice  $11,500.  Last  week, 
$12,600. 

Omaha  (Tristates)  (2,066;  75-$l) 
—“Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  (2d  wk).  Dis¬ 
appointing  $6,000  after  rousing 
$10,500  dehut. 

Orpheus  (Tristates)  (2,980;  90- 
$1.25) — “Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (2d 
wk).  Still  sock  $10,000.  Last  week, 
$11,000. 

State  (Cooper)  (850;  90)— “Some 
Game  Running”  (M-G)  (2d  wk). 
Shooting  up  big  $8,000.  Last  week, 
$7,500. 


Balto  Better;  ‘Running  Fast  $11, < 
lame’  Big  10G,  Inn’  Torrid  $7,! 


Baltimore.  Jan.  13. 
“Auntie  Mame4’  in  third  week  at 
Century  is  still  leading  the  pack 
while  “Some  Came  Running”  is  not 
too  far  behind.  General  outlook  is 
a  happier  one  this  week  at  first- 
runs.  On  the  healthy  side  are  “I 
Want  To  Live,”  strong  in  second 
stanza  at  the  New  while  “Inn  Of 
Sixth  Happiness”  shapes  good  in 
same  week  at  the  Town.  “Horse’s 
Mouth”  a  champ  from  opening 
week,  still  is  good  In  third  round 
at  the  Five  West.  “My  Uncle”  is 
pleasing  in  third  at  Playhouse. 
|/“The  Buccaneer”  is  slow  in  fourth 
and  last  stanza  at  Stanley.  “Old 
Man  and  Sea”  opened  only  warm 
at  the  Mayfair. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Century  (R-F)  (3.10Q:  50-$1.50)— 
“Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (3d  wk).  Big 
$10,000  after  $15,000  in  second. 

Cinema  (Schwaber)  (460:  90- 
$1.50) — “Cb'ctls  of  Love”  (DCA). 
Good  $2,900,  Last  week.  “Sene- 
chal”  (PGA)  (Pd  wk).  $T.500.  ‘ 

Five  West  (Schwribor)  (*66;  90- 
$1.50) — “Horse’s  Mouth”  (Lopert), 


(3d  wk).  Sock  $3,500  after  $4,500  .in 
second. 

Hippodrome  (R-F)  (2,300;  50- 
I  $1.50)  —  “Some  Came  Running” 

‘  (M-G)  (2d  wk).  Tall  $11,000  after 
$16,000  opener. 

Little  (R-F)  (300;  50-$1.25)— 

“Past  is  Showing”  (Rank).  Oke 
$2,000.  Last  week,  “Dangerous  Ex¬ 
ile”  (Rank),  $2,000. 

Mayfair  (R-F)  (980;  50-$1.50)— 
“Old  Man  and  Sea”  (WB).  Mild 
$5,000.  Last  week,  “Roots  of 
Heaven”  (20th)  (2d  wk),  $4,000. 

New  (R-F)  (1,600;  50-$1.25) — “I 
Want  to  Live”  CUA)  (2d  wk).  Hep 
$7,000  after  $9,000  in  first 

Playhouse  (Schwaber)  (460;  90- 
$1.50)— “My  Uncle”  (Cont)  (3d  wk). 
Nice  $2,500  after  $3,000  for  pre- 
vious  \vc0k 

Stanley  (R-F)  (3,200;  50-$  1.50)— 
“Buccaneer”  (Par)  (4th  wk).  Slow 
$5,000  after  $7,000  in  third. 

Town  (R-F)  (1,125,*  50-$1.50)— 
“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th)  (2d 
wk).  Nice  $7,500  after  $10,000 
opener. 


Cincy  Strong;  ‘Mame  Great  $28, (1 
‘Inn’  Big  12G,  Both  2d,  Tonka’  8G 


Estimated  Total  Gross 

This  Weds  . $2,496,760 

( Based  on  21  dies  and  223 
theatres,  chiefly  first  runs,  in¬ 
cluding  N.Y.) 

Last  Year  . $2,874,500 

( Based  on  22  cities  and  256 
theatres .) 


Inn’ Happy  18G, 
Philly;  ‘Mame’  27G 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  13. 

The  expected  post-holiday  lull 
arrived  this  session  but  biz  on 
weekends  is  holding  strongly,  with 
downbeat  not  nearly  as  severe  as 
had  been  feared.  With  the  city 
100%  holdover,  it  is  a  question  of 
the  quality  product  making  the 
grade.  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  at 
the  Fox  in  thisd  round,  "Auntie 
Mame”  in  second  at  Stanley  and 
"Bell  Book  and  Candle.”  in  second 
at  the  Randolph,,  are  standout 
among  the  strong  holdovers. 
“Tonka”  also  is  rated  trim  in  third 
at  the’  Goldman. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Arcadia  (S&S)  (536;  99-$1.80)— 
“Tom  Thumb”  (M-G)  (3d  wk). 

Good  $10,000.  Last  week.  $14,000. 

Boyd  (SW)  (1,480;  $1.20-$2.40>— 
“Windjammer” .  (NT)  (11th  wk). 
Fast  $12,000.  Last  week.  same. 

Fox  (National)  (2.250;  94-SI. 49)— 
“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th)  (3d 
wk).  Neat  $18,000.  Last  week, 
$26,000. 

Goldman  (Goldman)  (1,200;  94- 
$1.49)  —  “Tonka”  (BV)  (3d  wk). 
Trim  $9,000.  Last  week,  $16,000. 

Midtown  (Goldman)  (1,200; 
$1.20-$2,40)  —  “South  Pacific” 
(Magna)  (42d  wk).  Sock  $9,000. 
Last  week,  ditto. 

Randolph  (Goldman)  (1.250;  94- 
$1.49) — “Bell,  Book.  Candle”  (Col) 
(2d  wk).  Bright  $18,000.  Last  week, 
$24,000. 

Stanley  (SW)  (2,900:  99-$1.80)— 
“Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (2d  wk). 
Loud  $27,000.  Last  week.  $36,000! 

Stanton  (SW)  (1,483;  99-$1.49)— 
“Buccaneer”  (Par)  (4th  wk\  Strong 
$10,000.  Last  week,  $15,000. 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (500;  99-$1.80) 
—  “Tunnel  of  Love”  (M-G)  (7th 
wk).  Off  to  oke  $5,000.  Last  week, 
$7,000. 

Viking  (Sley)  (1,000;  75-$1.49)— 
“Giei”  (M-G)  (4th  wk).  Smart 
$9,000.  Last  week,  $12,000. 

World  (Pathe)  (604:  95-$1.80)— 
“Horse’s  .  Mouth”  (UA)  (3d  wk). 
Hefty  $7,000.  Last  week,  $12,000. 

Pitt  Hits  Skids  Albeit 
‘Mame’  Mighty  25G,  2d; 
‘Running’  Fast  $17,000 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  13. 

Bottom  is  dropping  out  of  almost 
everything  currently  after  tremen¬ 
dous  holiday  intake,  with  only 
“Auntie  Mame”  at  Stanley  holding 
up  as  well  as  expected.  “South  Seas 
Adventure”  at  Warner  and  return 
of  “South  Pacific”  at  Nixon 
dipped  sharply  after  big  starts. 
“Some  Came  Running”  isn’t  up  to 
expectations  at  the  Penn  but  big. 
“Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw”  is  do¬ 
ing  little  at  Fulton.  Nabe  alters, 
Guild  with  “The  Circle”  and  Squir¬ 
rel  Hill  with  “My  Uncle,”  are  do¬ 
ing  nicely. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Fulton  (Shea)  (1,700;  80-$1.25) _ 

“Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw”  (20th). 
Jayne  Mansfield’s  British-made 
Western  spoof  is  proving  a.  great 
big  nothing  here;  be  lucky  to  get 
even  a  dismal  $3,500.  Last  week, 
“Roots  of  Heaven”  (20th)  (2d  wk) 
$4,000. 

Guild  (Green)  (500;  99-$1.25) _ 

“The  Circle”  (Indie)  (2d  wk).  Eng¬ 
lish  surprise  hit  here  at  better  than 
big  $2,500.  Last  week,  $3,500. 

Harris  (Harris)  (2,165:  9.9-$1.50) 
— “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(2d  wk).  Ingrid  Bergman  starrer 
way  off  after  big  New  Year’s  week 
biz.  Shapes  fair  $8,000.  Probably 
enough  to  hold,  however,  in  today’s 
market.  Last  week,  $15,500. 

Nixon  (Rubin)  (1:500;  $1.50-$3) — 
“South.  Pacific”  (Magna)  (2d  wk). 
Actually  the  28th  week  since  pic 
previously  played  here  for  six 
months,  run  having  been  interrupt- 
ed  *by  string  of  legit  hookings.  Off 
to  oke  $4,000  after  $7,000  reooener. 

Penn  (UA) .  (3,300:  99-*i'.50)_ 
“Some  Came  Running”  (M-G).  Star 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


Cincinnati,  Jan.  13. 

Cincy  first-runs  this  week  are 
reaping  a  carryover  of  the  holiday 
bonanza.  Out  in  front  is  “Auntie 
Mame,”  still  socko  at  the  flagship 
Albee  after  preem  record  for  the 
past  several  years.'  “Inn  of  Happi¬ 
ness”  looms  as  a  big  holdover  at 
the  Palace.  Newcomer  “Tonka” 
shapes  swell  at  Keith’s.  “Bucca¬ 
neer”  continues  okay  in  fourth 
frame  at  the  Grand.  Hard-ticket 
“South  Seas  •  Adventure”  bids  for 
a  solid  Ilth  week  on  heels  of  the 
engagement’s  high,  set  last  week. 
"‘South  Pacific”  is  fairish  in  37th 
round  at  suburban  Valley. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Albee  (RKO)  (3,100;  90^$1:50) — 
'Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (2d  wk). 
Great  $20,000  in  wake  of  $28,000 
preem  and  Cincy’s  top  for  several 
years.  Holds  for  third  week. 

Capitol  (SW-Cinerama)  (1,376; 
$1.20-$2.65) — “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (11th  wk).  Solid 
$16,000.  Last  week,  $30,000,  and 
peak  gross  for  run. 

Grand  (RKO)  (1,400;  90-$1.25) 
— “Buccaneer”  (Par)  (4th  wk). 
Okay  $6,50  following  $7,500  third 
round. 

Keith’s  (Shor)  (1,500;  90-$1.25)— 
“Tonka”  (BV).  Swell  $8,000.  Holds 
for  second  week.  Last  week,  “Sev¬ 
enth  Voyage  of  Sinbad”  (Col)  (3d 
wk),  $7,000. 

Palace  (RKO)  (2,600;  90-$1.50'^ 
“Inn  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th)  <2d 
wk).  Big  $12,000.  Last  week,  $16,- 
500.  Stays  on. 

Valley  (Wiethe)  (1,300;  $1.50- 
$2.50) — “South  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(37th  wk).  Fairish  $5,000.  r  Last 
week,  $6,000.  In  final  weeks. 

‘Geisha’  Grand  $20,000, 
Hub;  ‘Running’  Wow  29G, 
2d,  To  Lire’  Fancy  15G 

Boston,  Jan.  13. 

With  a  big  boost  from  the  holi¬ 
days,  Hub.  film  biz  is  perking  de¬ 
spite  a  deep  freeze.  “Geisha  Boy” 
leads -the  new  product  with  hotsy 
gross -at  Memorial.  “Revolt  in  Big 
House”  ‘shapes  fair  at  Paramount. 
“Some  Came  Running”  is  leading 
the  holdovers  with  a  wow  take  at 
Orpheum  in  second  round.  “I  Want  * 
to  Live”  is  big  at  State  in  second. 
“Auntie  Mame”  is  setting  a  torrid 
pace  at  ‘Met  in  third  round.  “Inn 
of  Sixth  Happiness”  is  perky  at  the 
Astor  in  third  week.  “Roots  of 
Heaven”  is  snappy  at  the  Capri  In 
third  round.  Hard -ticket  pix, 
“Windjammer”  at  the  Boston  in 
21st  week  and  “South  Pacific"  at 
Saxon  in  40th  are  nabbing  big 
takes. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Astor  (B&Q)  (1,371;  $1.25-$1.50> 
— “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(3d  wk).  Perky  $13,000.  Last  week, 
sock  $15,000. 

Beacon  Hill  (Sack)  (678:  $1-$1.50) 

—  “Gigi”  (M-G)  (2d  wk).  Hotsy 
$16,000.  Last  week,  $18,000  and 
new  house  record. 

Boston  (SW-Cinerama)  <1,354; 
$1.25-$2.65)~— "Windjammer”  (NT) 
(21st  wk).  Stout  $15,000.  Last  week, 
$17,000. 

Capri  (Sack)  (1,150;  90-$1.50)— 
“Roots  of  Heaven”  (20th)  (3d  wk). 
Slick  $7,500.  Last  week,  $9,000. 

Exefer  (Indie)  (1.300:  75-S1.25)— 
“Inspector  Maigret”  (Lopert)  (3d 
wk).  Third  week  began  Sunday 
(11).  Last  week,  nice  $8,000. 

Gary  (Sack)  <1,240;  $1-$1.75)— 
“Bell,  Book,  Candle”  (Col)  (2d  wk). 
Loud  $17,500.  Last  week,  $22,000. 

Kenmore  (Indie)  (700;  90-$1.50) 

—  “My  Uncle”  (Cont)  (9th  wk). 
Brisk*$6,000.  Last  week,  $8,000. 

Memorial  (RKO)  (3.000;  60-S1.10) 
— “Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  and  “Buck¬ 
skin  Lady”  (Indie).  Hotsy  $20,000 
Last  week,  “Buccaneer”  (Par)  and 
“Hot  Angel”  (Par)  (3d  wk),  smash 
$16,000. 

Metropolitan  (NET)  (4.357;  70- 
$1.10)— “Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (3d 
wk).  Wow  $25,000.  Last  week, 
$30,000. 

Mayflower  (ATC)  (683;  75-$1.25) 
— “Home  Before  Dark”  (2d  run) 
(WB)  and  “Portugal”  (Indie).  Oke 
$3,500.  Last  week.  “Houseboat” 
(Par)  and  “As  Young  As  We  Are’ 
(Par)  (2d  runs)  (2d  wk).  $2,500. 

Paramount  (NET)  (2,357:  70- 
$1.10)  —  “Revolt  in  Big  House 
(AA)  and  “.Tohnnv  Rocco”  (Indie). 
Fair  $10,000.  Last  week,  “Tonka 
(BV)  (2d  wk).  $12,000. 

Pilgrim  -(ATC*  (1,000:  60-$1.10)— 
“Tt.  Terror1’  (UA)  and  “Curse  of 
Faceless  Man”  (UA).  Good  $9  000. 
Last  v’eek.  “Senior  Prom”  (Col) 
and  “Murder  Reported”  (Col)  (2d 
wk).  $6,500. 

Soxon  <S?"k)  n  000:  $1.50-$3.50) 

—  “South  Pacific”  (Magn?)  (40th 
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PICTURE  GROSSES 


.  0.  STILL  TORRID  IN  DETROIT 


Chi  Still  Nice;  Tables’  Tall  $25,000,  I  '||j|j|||||[/  *JJ]  [|||[' 

‘Inn’  Fine  18G,  ‘Candle’  Crisp  23G,  ‘SINBAD’  TOPS 
“Seas’  Solid  23G,  Tonka’  Brisk  14G  „ .  is 


Chicago,  Jan.  J3.  ± 

It’s  almost  all  holdover  at  Loop 
first-runs  this  week,  with  post- 
Xmas  momentum  helping  nicely. 
In  a  *  few  situations,  even,  the 
wicket  action  remains  torrid. 
Single  newcomer  is  Carnegie’s 
“Pather  Panchali,”  which  figures 
to  draw  a  fancy  $5,500. . 

Of  the  multi-stanza  product, 
“Separate  Tables”  and  “Bell,  Book 
and  Candle”  loom  dandy  in  third 
rounds  at  State-Lake  and  Woods, 
respectively.  Same  frame  for  “Inn 
of  Sixth  Happiness”  at  United  Art¬ 
ists  is  rated  nice  while  Oriental’s 
third  week  of  “Roots  of  Heaven” 
tallies  only  modest. 

“Doctor’s  Dilemma”  is  fast  in 
second  term  at  the  Esquire.  “My 
Uncle’s”  third  Surf  session  is  stout. 
“Tonka”  is  rated  brisk  in  third 
Roosevelt  round. 

“Buccaneer”  looks  just  fair  in 
Chicago  fourth  week  while  “Sev¬ 
enth  Voyage  of  Sinbad,”  for  same 
round,  is  figured  hot  at  the  Gar¬ 
rick.  “Tom  Thumb”  shapes  sock  in 
fourth  frame  at  the  Loop. 

On  hard-ticket  front,  “South 
Seas  Adventure”  posted  a  fancy 
16th  Palace  stanza,  “Gigi”  notched 
a  solid  27th  session  at  Todd’s  Cine- 
stage  ard  “South  Pacific”  lured  a 
sock  42d  week  at  the  McVickers. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Carnegie  (Telem’t)  (485;  $1.25) 
— “Pather  Panchali”  (Indie).  Fine 
$5,500.  Last  week  “Wife  for  Night” 
(Indie)  and  “Roots”  <!Indie)  (2d  wk), 
$2,400. 

Chicago  (B&K)  (3,900;  90-$1.80) 
— ‘“Buccaneer”  (Par)  (4th  wk).  Fair. 
Last  week,  $28,000. 

Esquire  (H&E  Balaban)  (1,350; 
$1.50) — “Doctor’s  Dilemma”  (M-G) 
(2d  wk).  Happy  $13,500.  Last  week, 
$15,000. 

Garrick -(B&K)  (850;  90-$1.25)— 
“Siribad”  (Col)  (4th  wk).  Hotsy 
$10,000.  Last  week.  $17,000. 

Loop  (Telem’t)  (606;  90.$1.50)— 
“Tom  Thumb”  (M-G)  (4th  wk). 
Socko  $13,000;  Last  week.  $20,000. 

McVickers  (JL&S)  (1,580:  $1.25- 
$3-.30)  —  “South  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(42d  wk).  Okay  $15,000.  Last  week, 
$27,000. 

.  Monroe  (Jovan)  (1,000;  65-90)— 
“Man  Inside”  (Col)  and  “Suicide 
Mission”  (Col)  (2d  wk).  Nice  $4,200. 
Last  week,  $6,200. 

Oriental  (Indie)  (3,400;  90-$1.50) 

—  “Roots  of  Heaven”  (20th)  (3d 
wk).  Modest  $14,000.  Last  week, 
$18,000. 

Palace  (SW  -  Cinerama)  (1,434; 
$1.25-$3.40) — “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (16th  wk).  Solid 
$23,000.  Last  week,  $36,500. 

Roosevelt  (B&K)  (1.400;  90-$1.80) 

—  “Tonka”  (BV)  (3d  Wk).  Brisk 
$14,000.  Last  week.  $22,000. 

State -Lake  (B&K)  (2.400;  90- 
$1,80)— “Separate  Tables”  (UA)  (3d 
wk).  Fancy  $25,000.  Last  week, 
$35,000. 

Surf  (H&E  Balaban)  (685:  $1.25) 
—“My  Uncla”  (Cont)  (3d  wk).  Fat 
$7,000.  Last  week.  $8  500. 

Todd’s  CInestage  (Todd)  (1,036; 
S1.25-S3)— "Gigi”  (M-G)  (27th  wk). 
Good  $13,000.  Last  week.  $20,000. 

United  Artists  (B&K)  (1,700;  90- 
$1.80)  —  “Inn  Sixth  Happiness’ 
(20th)  (3d  wk).  Fine  $18,000.  Last 
week,  $24,000. 

Woods  (Essaness)  (1.200;  90- 

$1.50)— “Bell.  Book.  Candle”  (Col) 
(3d  wk).  Hot  $23,000.  Last  week, 
$30,000. 

Wor1*  (Teitel)  (606;  90)— “Tosca” 
(Indie  ^ith  wk).  Fine  $3,500.  Last 
week,  $8,200. 

Stralem,  Blancke  Join 
Col  Finance  Committee 

Donald  S.  Stralem  and  Leo  M. 
Blancke  have  been  named  to  Co¬ 
lumbia  Pictures’  .finance  commit¬ 
tee,  filling  spots  vacated  by  the 
deaths  of  Harry  Cohn  and  Nate 
Spingold. 

Full  committee  also  includes 
prexy  Abe  Schneider,  veepee  Abe 
Montague,  veepee  -  treasurer  Leo 
Jaffe  and  City  National  Bank  of 
Beverly  Hills  prexy  Alfred  Hart. 
Col  financial  veepee  Louis  J.  Bar- 
bano  will  act  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Stralem,  member  of  the  firm  of 
Hallgarten  &  Co.,  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee.  Blancke  is 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hemphill, 
Noyes  &  Co. 


WE’ SMASH  UG  IN 
PORT.; ‘GEISHA’ $8,000 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  13. 

Town  is  loaded  with  strong  hold¬ 
overs  which  are  doing  big  to  sock 
biz  even  in  the  current  session. 

Mainstem  spots  had  a  great  up¬ 
beat  during  the  holiday  season. 
“Auntie  Marne”  still  is  smash  in 
third  round  at  the  Broadway.  “Inn 
of  Sixth  Happiness”  continues  nice 
in  second  stanza  at  the  Fox.  “Bell, 
Book  and  Candle”  continues  torrid 
in  second  week  at  Orpheum. 
“Geisha  Boy”  is  rated  big  in  second 
session  at  big  Paramount. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Broadway  (Parker)  (1.890;  $1- 
$1.50)— “Auntie  Marne”  (WB)  (3d 
wk).  Sock  $11,000.  Last  week, 
$11,700. 

Fox  (Evergreen)  (1,536;  $1-$1.50) 
—“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(2d  wk).  Fine  $7,000.  Last  week, 
$9  100 

•  Guiid  (Indie)  (400;  $1-$1.50)— 
“Gigi”  (M-G)  (21st  wk>.  Solid 
$4,500.  Last  week,  $5,400. 

Liberty  (Hamrick)  (1,400;  $1- 
$1.50) — “I  Want  To  Live”  UA)  and 
“Ft.  Bdwie”  (UA)  (2d  wk).  Mod¬ 
erate  $5,000.  Last  week.  $7,500. 

Orpheum  (Evergreen)  (1.600;  $1- 
$1.50)*— “Bell,  Book.  Candle"  (Col) 
and  “Case  Against  Brooklyn”  (Col) 
(2d  wk).  Hotsy  $7,000.  Last  w  eek, 
$13,200. 

Paramount  (Port-Par)  (3.400;  $1- 
$1.50) — “The  Geisha  Boy”  (Par) 
and  “Colossus  of  New  York”  (Pari 
(2d  wk).  Big  $8,000.  Last  week. 
$13,100. 

Tables’  Giant  13G, 
D.C.;  ‘Candle'  14G 

Washington,  Jan.  13. 

ftoldovers  are  doing  nicely  in 
post-holiday  stanza  here.  “Separate 
Tables,”  in  fourth  frame  at  904- 
seat  Columbia,  is  a  standout  with 
Wow  takings.  “Some  Came  Run¬ 
ning”  runs  nicely  into  second  week 
at  Capitol.  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happi¬ 
ness”  is  big  in  second  round  at 
Palace.  Trans-Lux-  in  third  looks 
nice  with  “Bell,  Book  and  Candle.” 
“Auntie  Marne”  still  is  great  in 
second  week,  two  houses. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Ambassador  -  Metropolitan  (SW) 
(1,490;  1,000;  90-$1.25)— “Auntie 

Mame”  (WB)  (2d  wk).  Great  $23,- 
500.  Last  week,  $32,000. 

Capitol  (Loew)  (3,434;  90-S1-25) 
—“Some  Came  Running”  (M-G) 
(2d  wk)..  Fancy  $22,500  on  top  of 
$30,000  opener.  Remains. 

Columbia  (Loew)  (904;  90-$1.25) 
—“Separate  Tables”  (UA)  <4th  wk). 
Mighty  $13,000  following  $15,000. 
Stays  on. 

Keith’s  (RKO)  (1,850;  90-$1.25)— 
“Buccaneer”  (Par)  (4th  wk).  Good 
$8,500  after  $14,000,  but  departs. 

MacArthur  (K-B)  (900;  $1.10)— 
“Truth  About  Women"  (Indie)  (2d 
wk).  Good  $3,500.  Last  week, 
$4,300. 

Ontario  (K-B)  (1,240;  90-S1.25)— 
“My  Uncle”  (Cont)  (3d  wk).  Big 
$5,000.  Last  week,  $6,000. 

Palace  (Loew)  (2,390:  90-$1.25— 
“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(2d  wk).  Big  $18,000  following 
$24,000  in  first. 

Plaza  (T-L)  (276;  90-$1.49)— 

“Night  Heaven  Fell”  (Kings)  (3d 
wk).  Sock  $11,500  in  this  tiny  house 
after  $12,500.  Holds  on. 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (600;  $125- 

$1.80)— “Bell,  Book,  Candle"  (Col) 
(3d  wk).  Nice  $14,000.  Last  week, 
$19,500.  Continues. 

Uptown  (SW)  (1,100;  $1.25-$2.50) 

—“South  Pacific”  (Magna)  T2dwk). 

Okay  $8,000.  Last  week,  $8,200. 

Warner  (SW-Cinerama)  <1,300; 
$1.20-$2.75)— “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (4th  wk).  Good 
$12,500  after  socko  $23,000  with 
14  shows.  Holds. 


Detroit,  Jan.  13. 

Biz  is  holding  at  a  high  level 
despite  fact  that  holdovers  are 
playing  every  downtown  deluxer. 
“Auntie  Mame”  is  grabbing  great 
coin  in  second  round  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan.  “Seventh  Voyage  of  Sinbad” 
shapes  a  terrific  fourth  week  down¬ 
town,  or  its  second  at  the  Broad- 
way-Capitol  after  moving  over 
from  the  Madison.  “I  Want  to 
Live”  looks  smash  in  second  round 
at  the  Madison. 

“Tonka”  is  hotsy  in  second  week 
at  the  Palms.  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happi¬ 
ness”  is  off  to  only  an  okay  second 
stanza  at  the  Fox.  “Some  Came 
Running”  looks  socko  in  second 
stanza'  at  the  Adams. 

“South  Seas  Adventure”,  is 
smooth  in  15th  week  at  the  Music 
HalL  “South  Pacific”  is  okay  in 
40th  week  at  the  United  Artiqts. 
“Horse’s  Mouth”  shapes  good  in 
fourth  Trans-Lux  Krim  week. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 

Fox  (Fox-Detroit)  (5,000;  $1.25- 
$1.50) — “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness” 
(20th)  (2d  wk).  Okay  $14,000.  Last 
week,  $19,000. 

Michigan  (United  Detroit)  (4.000; 
$1.25-51.50) — ‘ “Auntie  Mame”  (WB) 
(2d  wk).  Great  $25,000.  Last  week, 
$32,000. 

Madison  (UD)  (1.900;  $1.25-$1.50> 
— “I  Want  to  Live”  (UA)  (2d  wk). 
i  Smash  $16,000.  Last  week,  $22,000. 

Broadway-Capitol  (UD)  (3,500; 
'90-$  1.25)  —  “Sinbad”  (Col)  and 
{  “Enemy  from  Space”  (Indie)  (4th 
I  wk  downtown,  second  here  on 
!  moveover  from  Madison).  Terrific 
;  $20,000.  Last  week,  $30,000. 
i  United  Artists  (UA)  (1,667;  $1,25- 
!$3>— “South  Pacific”  (20th)  (40th 
|  wk).  Oke  $10,000.  Last  week, 
$16,719. 

Adams  (Balaban)  (1,700;  $1.25- 
$1.50)  “Some  Came  Running” 
(M-G)  (2d  wk).  Great  $16,500.  Last 
week,  $23,000. 

Music  Hall  (SW-Cinerama) 
i  (1,208;  $1.50-$2.65)  —  “South  Seas 
;  Adventure”  (Cinerama)  (15th  wk). 
Hotsy  $17,00.  Last  week,  $15,600: 

Trans -  Lux  Krim  (Trans -Lux) 
(1,000;  90-$1.65) — “Horses  Mouth” 

.  (UA)  (4th  wk).-  Good  $7,000.  Last 
|  week,  $7,500. 

To  Live’  Lively  $10,000, 
Buff;  ‘Geisha’  Big  14G 

Buffalo,  Jan.  13. 

Strong  screen  fare  is  boosting 
the  boxoffice  here  currently. 
“Auntie  Mame”  is  one  of  the 
[  standouts,  being  wham  in  second 
[  week  at  the  Center.  “I  Want  To 
:  Live”  still  is  great  in  first  hold- 
1  over  round  at  the  Buffalo.  “Sheriff 
of  Fractured  Jaw,”  one  of  few 
j  newcomers,  is  dull  at  Lafayette, 
j  “Geisha  Boy”  shapes  lively  in  sec¬ 
ond  Paramount  session. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
i  Buffalo  (Loew)  (3,500;  70-90)— 

I  “I  Want  to  Live”  (UA)  (2d  wk). 
i  Great  $10,000.  Last  week,  $14,400. 
j  Center  (AB-PT)  (2,000;  70-$1.25) 

J  — “Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (2d  wk). 
Wham  $15,000.  Last  week,  $19,500. 

Century  (UATC)  (1,410;  70-90)—  ! 
“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(2d  wk).  Big  $10,000  or  near.  Last 
week,  $13,000. 

Lafayette  (Basil)  (3,000;  70-90)— 
“Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw”  (Col) 
and  “Back  From  Dead”  (Col)  (2d 
wk).  Slow  $6,000.  Last  week, 
“Tonka”  (BV)  (2d  wk),  $9,000. 

Paramount  (AB-PT)  (3,000;  70- 
90)— “Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  and  “No 
Place  to  Land”  (Indie)  (2d  wk). 
Lively  $14,000  or  close  in  9  days. 
Last  week,  $22,000. 

Teck  (Loew)  (1,200:  70-$1.25)— 
“Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  (3d 
wk).  Fair  $6,500.  Last  week,  $9,000. 

Cinema  (Martina)  (450;  70-$1.25) 
“Horse’s  Mouth”  (UA)  (3d  wk). 
Trim  $2,200.  Last  week,  $3,200. 


N.Y.’s  Morning  After:  lame’  Slips 
To  145G,  6th,  Tables’  (2)  Crowded 
tf^G,  4th,  ‘Remember’  22G,  Also  4th 


Estimates  Are  Net 

Film  gross  estimates  as  re¬ 
ported  herewith  from,  the  vari¬ 
ous  key  cities,  are  net;  i.en 
without  usual  tax.  Distrib¬ 
utors  share  on  net  take,  when 
playing  percentage,  hence  the 
estimated  figures  are  net  in¬ 
come. 

The  parenthetic  admission 
prices,  however,  as  indicated, 
include  the  U.  S.  amusement 
tax. 


‘MAME’  SOCKO  $9,000, 
L’VILLE;  ‘INN’  BIG  10G 

Louisville,  Jan.  13. 

The  year  1959  is  starting  out 
vigorously  at  downtown  houses 
here  where  there  is  only  one  new 
entrant.  It  is  “My  Uncle,”  fair  at 
the  Brown.  “Auntie  Mame”  at 
Mary  Anderson  is  almost  as  much 
in  third  week  as  it  did  in  the  sec¬ 
ond.  “Geisha  Boy”  at  the  Kentucky 
is  still  lusty.  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happi¬ 
ness”  at  the  Rialto,  and  “Some 
Came  Running”  at  United  Artists, 
are  still  big  in  second  sessions. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 

Brown  (Fourth  Ave.)  (1,200;  60- 
90)  —  “My  •Uncle”  (Cont)  and 
“Stage  Struck”  (BV).  Oke  $5,000. 
Last  week,  “Tom  Thumb”  (M-G) 
(2d  wk),  solid  $6,000. 

Kentucky  (Switow)  (900;  60-90) 
—  “Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  (2d  wk). 
Lusty  $6,000  after  opener  hit 
wham  $12,000. 

Mary  Anderson  (People’s)  Q.O00; 
75-$1.25)  —  “Auntie  Mame”  (WB) 
(3d  wk).  Socko  $9,000  after  second 
week's  $10,500. 

Rialto  (Fourth  Ave.l  (3.000;  60- 
85)  —  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness” 
(20th)  (2d  wk).  Big  $10,000  after 
first  week’s  socko  $12,000. 

United  Artists  (UA)  (3.000;  75- 
$1.25)  —  “Some  Came  Running” 
(M-G)  (2d  wk).  Hefty  $12:000  after 
first  week’s  mighty  $22,000. 


Inn’  Rugged  11G, 
Toronto;  ‘Love’  9G 


Toronto,  Jan.  13. 

Only  new  product  at  the  majors 
currently  is  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happi¬ 
ness,”  terrific  at  Hollywood.  Holi¬ 
day  holdovers  are  keeping  biz  on 
upbeat  currently.  This  goes  for 
“Some  Came  Running,”  sturdy  at 
Loew’s.  “Seventh  Voyage  of  Sin¬ 
bad”  is  still  big.  “Tunnel  of 
Love”  looms  fancy  in  th;rd. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Carlton,  Danforth,  Fairlawn. 
Humber  (Rank)  (2.518:  1,330: 

1,165;  1,205;  75-$1.25)— “Seventh 
Voyage  Sinbad”  (Col)  (3d  wk). 
Carlton,  full  week  was  big  $15  000. 
Nabes  in  three  days,  $26,500.  Last 
week,  all  four,  smash  $50,000. 

Downtown,  G’endale,  Prince  of 
Wales,  State  (Taylor)  (1.059;  995; 
1.200;  694;  50-75) — “Terror  Beyond 
Space”  (UA)  and  “Curse  Faceless 
Man”  (UA).  Light  $11,000.  Last 
week.  “Earth  to  Moon”  (WB)  and 
“King  of  Wild  Stallions”  (AA). 
$25,000  for  nine  Taylor  houses  with 
total  capacity  of  9.202. 

Eglinton,  Palace,  Runnymede, 
York  (FP)  (1,080;  1,485;  1.385;  887; 
$1)— “Tonka”  (BV)  (2d  wk).  Fine 
$17,000.  Last  week.  $22,000. 

Hollywood  (FP)  (1080;  S1-S1.25) 
— “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th). 
Smash  $11,000.  Last  week.  "Roots 
of  Heaven”  (20th),  $7,000. 

Hyland  (Rank)  (1.057;  $D— 

“Rockets  Galore”  (Rank)  (3d  wk). 
Hep  $6,000.  Last  week,  $8  000. 

Imperial  (FP)  (3,343;  75-$1.50)— 
“Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  (4th  wk>.  Fall¬ 
ing  off  to  oke  $8,000  in  5  days. 
Last  week.  $14,000. 

International  (Taylor)  (557;  $1.25) 
—“Gigi”  (M-G)  (24th  wk).  Big 
$6,500.  Last  week,  $7,500. 

Loew’s  (Loew)  (2,098;  60-$1.25) — 
“Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  <2d 
wk).  Nice  $16,000.  Last  week, 
$26,000. 

Towne  (Taylor)  (695;  $1.25) — 
“My  Uncle”  (IFD)  (4th  wk).  Good 
$4,500.  Last  week,  $5,000, 

TivoH  (FP)  (995;  $1.75-$2.40)— 
“South  Pacific”  (Magna)  (28th  wk). 
Sturdy  $10,000.  Last  week,  $10,- 
500. 

University  (FP)  (1,255;  $1.50- 
$2.40) — “South  Seas  Adventure” 
(Cinerama)  (7th  wk).  Dipping  to 
okay  $10,000.  Last  week,  with  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday  night  sellouts, 
$18,000. 

Uptown  (Loew)  (2,074;  60-$D— 
“Tunnel  of  Love”  (M-G)  (3d  wk). 
Fancy  $9,000  or  near.  Last  week, 
$12,000. 


|  The  familiar  post-holiday  decline 
at  Broadway  deluxers  seems  sharp¬ 
er  than  usual  in  the  current 
[  session,  undoubtedly  stemming 
from  the  prolonged  cold  wTave  and 
,  dearth  of  new  product.  Then,  too, 
i  anything  that  the  first-runs  racked 
{ up  this  stanza  would  seem  mild  in 
!  contrast  with  the  booming  trade  of 
|  holiday  week  which  carried 
I  through  Jan.  4  (Sunday).  That 
;  week  and  the  preceding  one,  which 
took  in  Christmas,  were  about  the 
;  strongest  two  in  a  row  that  Broad- 

■  way  has  experienced  in  years. 

!  Going  against  the  trend  to  the 
:  greatest  extent  is  the  Music  Hall 
;  with  a  sock  $145,000  for  sixth 
!  round  of  “Auntie  Mame”  and 
!  Christmas  stageshow.  While  this 
;  is  off  some  $33,000  from  the  fifth 
.  session,  it  still  is  very  big  for  pe¬ 
riod  of  run  and  time  of  year. 

,  Strongest  straightfilmer  is  “Sepa- 
jrate  Tables,”  with  a  great  $31,000 
’  or  close  in  current  (4th)  frame  at 
;  the  Astor  and  sock  $13,500  for  same 
!  round  at  the  arty  Normandie. 

|  “Nine  Lives”  is  doing  fairly  well 
with  $10,500  opening  week  at  the 
Guild.  Brightest  second-weeker  is 
“He  Who  Must  Die”  with  a  smash 
$9,200  at  arty  Beekman  where  it 
racked  up  a  new'  high  opening 
stanza. 

j  •  “Night  To  Remember,”  doing 
:  much  better  on  continuous-run  and 
lower  scale,  hit  a  lively  $22,000  in 
i  fourth  week  at  the  Criterion. 
“Rally  Round  Flag”  held  at  trim 
i  $22,000  or  near  in  third  round  at 
i  the  Palace.  How’ever,  “Flag”  was 
;  way  off  from  second  week’s  figure. 

“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  is  hold¬ 
ing  nicely  with  about  $41,000  in 
sight  for  present  (5th)  session  at 
the  Paramount.  It  is  likely  to 
hold  with  a  big  $10,300  in  like 
week  at  the  arty  Plaza.  “Bell, 
Book  and  Candle”  looks  like  fancy 
$14,500  in  third  round  at  the 
.  Odeon  and  $10,200  in  same  week 
at  the  Fine  Arts. 

“Gigi,”  after  a  record  ninth 
i  week,  is  holding  at  smash  $19,700 
;  in  10th  stanza  at  the  arty  Sutton, 
i  “Buccaneer”  is  way  off  at  $25,000 
[  for  third  round  at  the  Capitol  after 
a  great  second  week  of  $68,000. 
“Anna  Lueasta”  moves  into  the 
j  Victoria  todav  (Wed.)  after  eighth 
!  round  of  “I  Want  To  Live”  sagged 
;  to  $16,000.  “Live,”  however, 
i  chalked  up  an  amazing  eight-week 
j  run,  going  right  through  the  dull 
j  pre-Xmas  period. 

i  “Sinbad”  with  stageshow’  w'as 
,  down  abruptly  in  the  fourth  frame 
;  to  a  fair  S48.Q00  at  the  Roxy  but 
i  goes  a  fifth  to  bring  in  “Perfect 
i  Furlough”  on  Jan.  21.  “Geisha 
!  Boy”  also  is  off  sharply  to  a  fair 
;  $16,000  or  near  in.  fourth  Mayfair 

■  session. 

j  Top  hard-ticket  pix.  “South  Seas 
Adventure,”  declined  to  a  fine 
i  $18,400  in  25th  week  at  the  Warner, 
j  Estimates  for  This  Week 
!  Astor  (City  Inv.)  (1,094;  75-$2)— 
j  “Separate  Tables”  (UA)  (4th  wk). 
Holding  up  well  in  current  session 
!  winding  today  (Wed.)  wTith  smash 
j  $31,000  or  near.  Third  was  $44,000. 
j  Second,  taking  in  New  Year’s  eve 
S  was  mighty  $53,000,  way  over 
;  hopes.  Stays  on. 

j  Baronet  (Reade)  (430;  $1.25-$2) 
l—‘ “My  Uncle”  (Cont)  (11th  wk). 
i  The  10th  session  ended  Sunday 
j  (11)  was  great  $7,800  after  $11,300 
in  ninth  week.  Stays  on  indef. 

!  Capitol  (Loew)  (4,820;  $l-$2.50) 

■  —  “Buccaneer”  (Par)  (4th  wk). 
Third  session  ended  Monday  (12) 
was  off  sharply  to  good  $25,000. 
Second,  helped  by  New  Year’s,  was 
great  $68,000. 

Criterion  (Moss)  (1,671;  $1.50-$2) 
—  “Night  To  Remember”  (Rank) 
(5th  wk).  Fourth  round  concluded 
yesterday  (Tues.)  was  fancy  $22,- 
000,  being  first  week  on  continu¬ 
ous-run  and  lower  scale.  Third  was 
$26,000,  taking  in  holiday  session. 

Fine  Arts  (Davis)  (468;  9D-$1.80> 
— “Bell,  Book,  Candle”  (Col)  (3d 
wk).  This  stanza  ending  today 
(Wed.)  is  heading  for  nice  $10,200 
after  $15,500  for  second  week. 

Beekman  (R&B)  (590;  $1.20- 

$1.75)— “He  Who  Must  , Die”  (Kass- 
ler)  (3d  wk).  Second  rotmd-ended 
Saturday  (10)  was  great  $9,200 
after  $12,700  opening  week,  and 
new  house  record.  Got  a  terrific 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Rembusch:  ‘Fabian  Leads  The  Foray, 
But  Are  The  Troops  Behind  Him  ?  ’ 


Although  the  activities  of  the|i 
newly-organized  America  Congress  ' 1 
of  Exhibitors  are  gaining  momen¬ 
tum,  via  the  establishment  of  tem¬ 
porary  headquarters  in  New  York 
and  the  naming  of  Merlin  Lewis 
as  executive  secretary,  there  are 
signs  still  that  the  new  ‘.‘umbrella’ 
exhibitor  group  will  meet  opposi¬ 
tion  from  a  group  of  so-called 
“have  nots”  unless  vasic  policy  ap¬ 
proaches  are  altered.  The  “have- 
nots”  consist  mainly  of  indie  ex¬ 
hibitors  affiliated  with  Allied  States 
Assn. 

As  far  as  this  paper  can  be  de¬ 
termine,  the  leaders  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  group  are  Rube  Shor  and 
Trueman  T.  Rembusch,  both  for¬ 
mer  presidents  <Jf  Allied.  They’ve 
already  registered  their  complaints 
in  letters  to  S.  H.  Fabian,,  chairman 
of  the  Congress.  Shor  protested  the 
efforts  of  the  new  body  to  bring 
about  a  revision  of  the  consent  de¬ 
crees  in  light  of  Allied’s  “white 
paper”  which  calls  rather  for 
stricter  enforcement  of  the  decrees 
by  the  Dept,  of  Justice.  Rembusch 
also  took  exception  to  the  policy 
on  the  tollvision  threat  which,  he 
contends,  is  at  variance  with  that 
set  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Toll- 1 
TV. 


Stanley's  Turnaround 


Charles  Simonelli,  Universal’s 
eastern  puh-ad  chief,  has  decided 
to  retain  his  present  post  and  has 
ceased  negotiations  with  Columbia. , 

He  had  been  discussing  with  Col.  Iceived  a  year’s  extension,  until  Jan. 


Cinerama  Extended 

Stanley  Warner  Corp.  has  re- 


v.p.  Paul  Lazarus  the  possibility  of 
assuming  an  executive  pub-ad  posi¬ 
tion  at  Col’s  studio. 

Simonelli  said  his  decision  was 


10,  1960,  in  which  to  dispose,  of 
330,607  shares  it  holds  in  Cinerama 
Inc,  Order  authorizing  the  post¬ 
ponement  was  signed  Friday  (9)  by 


based  on  a  talk  with  U  prexy  -  judge  Edmund  L.  Palmieri  in  N.  Y. 
Milton  R.  Rackmil  who  had  assured  j  Federal  Court, 
him  that  U  was  a  going  and  grow-  j  under  the  original  arrangement 
ing  organization.  He  stressed  that  ■■  witb  the  Dept  of  justice  which 

he  had  not  placed  Rackmil  m.  a  Emitted  it  to  become  involved 
bargaining  position  and  that  the ,  .Q-  tbe  production  and  distribution 
question  of  salary  had  not  come ;  of  cinerama  Stanley  had 

up.  Simonelli  has  been  w**a  U  £or:^greed  to  dispose  of  the  shares  or 


Kido’s  Promotion  Slant: 
Build  Taste  for  Jap 
Films  Via  16m  Samples 


,  _Q _ _  dispose 

18  years.  j  place  them  in  a  trusteeship  ap¬ 

pointed  by  the  Court  by  Jan.  10* 
1959. 

In  asking  for  more  time,  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  theatre  chain  argued 
that  it  would  be  economically  un¬ 
sound  to  dispose  of  the  shares  at 
;  one  time  and  that  the  setting  up 
Tokyo.  Jan.  13-  j  of  a  trusteeship  would  involve  un- 
Prez  of  the  Japan  Motion  Pic-  \  necessary  expenses. 

*  ture  Producers  Assn.  Shiro  Kido, .  Stanley  originally  held  more 
Thprp  a  feeline  amone  Shor  lwho  is  3150  Shochiku  topper,  ex-  |than  950,000  shares  in  Cinerama 
Bembusc^  aBd  toL  supporters  Pressed  the  view  that  wider  in-  Inc.  and  during  the  past  year  was 
TmSflv  nnid^tifiedJ^at  the  Con-iterest  in  JaPanese  features  over- :  able  to  dispose  of  some  600,000 
££ 1CD^en  SSn1 ^veX  thecas  could  be  stimulated  by  dis-  =  shares,  mainly  by  exchanging  them 

^haveq”  and  that  it  is  beine  used  i  tributing  16m  versions  to  Japan  for  shares  in  Cinerama  Productions 
haves  and  that  it  is  bemg  usedidiplomat.c  mis$ions  t0  be  shown  Corp  ^  company’s  exclusive 

in  various  locales  to  cultural  lead-  license  for  use  of  the  Cinerama 
ers  and  industry  reps.  1  process  expired  this  month.  The 

He  said  that  there  are  48  such .  original  deal  was  made  in  August, 


Mary  Aston  Beauty  4  the  Beasts 

Now  Mary  Astor  has  Joined  the  ranks  of  “all-telling”  show  biz 
names.  But  two  things  make  this  book,  Mary  Astor;  My  Story 
(Doubleday  $3.95),  distinct  from  the  other  frank-expose  .autobiogs: 
the  author  is  not  self-pitying  and  she  seems  to  be  more  interested 
in  understanding  than  shocking.  , 

There  is,  it’s  true,  enough  to  shock  a  prudish  reader,  for  Miss 
Astor  has  had  a  career  more  lurid,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  char¬ 
acters  she’s  played.  She  has  been,  by  her  own  account,  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  men,  and  has  experienced  periods  of  frightening  ill 
health,  drunkenness  and  misery,  and  humiliating  poverty  and  squal¬ 
or.  But  what  comes  across  is  an  inherent  strength  and  will-to-sur- 
vive  and  even  the  inner  dignity  of  a  real  person. 

Without  asking  unduly  for  sympathy,  Miss  Astor  reveals  her 
miserable  childhood,  first  in  Quincy,  HI.,  where  she  was  born  Lu¬ 
cille  Langhanke  in  1906,  and  later  in  Chicago,  New  York  and, 
even  as  a  woman  and  a  star,  in  Hollywood.  Hated  by  her  own 
mother  and  unconscionably  used  by  her  tyrannical  father,  she 
found  a  sort  of  release  in  affairs  with  an  astonishing  succession 
of  men.  Except  for  her  first  romance,  with  John  Barrymore  (which 
she  says  is  here  revealed  for  the  first  time),  these  relationships 
involved  only  sex,  never  love. 

A  number,  but  presumably  not  all  and  perhaps  not  even  most,, 
of  the  men  are  identified  for  the  reader,  in  several  cases  with  un¬ 
usual  candor  and  in  at  least  one  instance  with  surprising  lack  of 
feminine  vanity.  Inevitably,  Miss  Astor  recalls  the  then-sensation¬ 
al  episode  of  the  diary,  a  newspaper  field-day  vis-a-vis  George  S. 
Kaufman  25  years  ago.  There  was  such  a  Journal,  she  says,  but 
the  portions  that  caused  the  scandal  were  forgeries  that  were 
“leaked”  to  the  press  but  never  admitted  in  evidence  in  the  child- 
custody  suit  they  probably  affected. 

Several  years  ago,  when  loneliness  and  alcoholism  made  her  un¬ 
happiness  no  longer  bearable,  Miss  Astor  turned  for  help  to  a 
priest-psychoanalyst  The  climactic  part  of  her  treatment  was  writ¬ 
ing  her  own  frank  story.  She  says  the  priest  then  advised  her  to 
have  it  published,  and  she  brought  in  Frank  Carothers  to  assist  on 
the  necessary  rewriting.  Hobe. 


to  serve  their  selfish  interests. 
However,  several  Allied  groups, 
particularly  Allied  Theatre  Own¬ 
ers  of  New  Jersey,  are  working 
closely  and  harmoniously  with  the 
Congress  of  Exhibitors. 

The  conflict  within  Allied  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  flare  up  into  the 
open  at  the  exhibitor  organization’s 
board  meeting  and  drive-in  conven¬ 
tion,  both  of  which  will  be  held 
later  this  month  in  Pittsburgh. 
Point  made  by  the  self-styled 
“have-nots”  is  that  the  leadeft  of 
the  Congress  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  *act  that  only  the 
board  of  Allied  can  bind  National 
Allied,  that  National  Allied  cannot 
bind  its  units,  and  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  cannot  bind  all  exhibitors. 


missions  with  38  having  16m  pro-  ;  1953. 
jectors  which  could  be  utilized  | 
for  film  promotion.  He  opined  that 
diplomats  should  work  not  only 
for  political  aims,  but  toward  trade 
boosting  as  well. 

Kido  offered  the  foregoing  as  the 
initial  project  of  an  institute  of 
joint  participation  by  Government 


WINDJAMMER’  ANGLES 
FOR  ADDED  THEATRES 


Los  Angeles,  Jan.  13. 

. . . . .  National  Theatres  expects  to  be 

offTcials"  and^  f ilnT  industry  leaders !  able  to  exhibit  its  Cinemiracle  pro 
_ n.nno<<ina  +«  Viiiro  ’  dilution.  “Windiammer  ”  in  froir 


which  he  was  proposing  to  hike !  duction,  “Windjammer,”  in  from 
exports  of  Japanese  films.  200  to- 300  theatres  instead  of  only 

Regarding  countries  with  tight  in  those  which  have  Cinemiracle 
foreign  exchange  controls  which  installations,  under  a  new  plan 
produce  indigenous  films,  such  as  i  found  to  be  feasible. 

Egypt,  India,  Burma  and  Iraq,  Heretofore,  pic  has  been  shown 


0f,  .’...Kido  suggested  that  barter  pro-!  in  a  very  few  situations.  New  ap- 
Rembusch,  for  one  believes  that ,  ease  the  issues  !  „r„,rh  for  he  urn. 


the  leaders  of  the  Congress  are  set¬ 
ting  up  their  organization  and  pro¬ 
gram  similar  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Council  of  Motion  Or¬ 
ganizations  acted  in  its  early  days, 


SHERMAN  TODD'S  POST 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 
Sherman  A.  Todd  is  new  prexy 


resulting  in  the  walkout  of  Allied. ;  the  Motion  Picture  Film  Editors, 
Rembusch  puts  it  this  way: 

“Sixty  guys  get  together  in, 

New  York  and  shout  hurrah — 
this  this  is  the  way  its  going 


’  to  be  and  later  on  wonder  what 
happened  to  their  constituents 
when  they  are  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  an  endeavor .  Actually 
there  is  no  short-cut  in  na¬ 
tional  association  work.  You 
have  to  clear  with  everyone 
and  %  once  cleared  you  can 
move  on.” 

Rembusch,  who  operates  an  In¬ 
diana  circuit,  and  those  who  think 
similarly  are  not  opposed  to  the 
.  American  Congress  of  Exhibitors 
or  a  similar  organization  per  se, 
but  they  strongly  insist  that  “all 
parties  come  in  with  clean  hands 
and  no  axes  to  grind.”  “From  where 
I  sit,”  Rembusch  declared,  "I  can’t 
see  that  ACE  is  being  set  up  in 
that  way.”  j 

Push-Button  Leadership  ] 

The  Indiana  exhibitor  contends! 
that  Fabian  (president  of  Stanley 
Warner),  Leonard  Goldenson  (pres¬ 
ident  of  American  Broadcasting- 
Paramount  Theatres)  and  “the 
other  big  boys”  do  not  realize  that 
an  association  can’t  be  run  like  a 
business.  “Pressing  buttons  won’t 
get  the  job  done,”  he  noted.  “As¬ 
sociation  work  has  a  definite  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  work  a  successful 
office  holder  must  perform  if  he 
wants  to  be  reelected.  Ask  any 
Congressman.  He  will  tell  you  how 
its  done.  You  must  have  your  con¬ 
stituents  behind  you.  Si  (Fabian) 
and  the  boys  made  the  same  mis¬ 
take  time  and  again.  They  have 
ignored  the  constituent  exhibitors 
in  various  endeavors  and  hence 
never  get  the  support  to  put  the 
endavors  across.” 

According  to  Rembusch,  many, 
small  exhibitors  are  “alarmed’' 
over  the  way  in  which  the  Congress 
is  being  organized.  They  feel,  he 
added  that  changes  in  the  decrees 
will  not  solve  their  print  and  avail¬ 
ability  problems  and,  in  fact,  it 
might  intensify  these  problems. 


Local  776,  IATSE,  for  a  two-year 
term. 

Elected  for  one-year  terms  are 
William  E.  Anderson,  v.p.;  Walter  { 

Feldman,  ‘  treasurer;  Robert  F.  Jo- 5  recovering  film’s  cost,  according  to 
seph,  secretary;  and  Ving  Hershon, ;  NT  prexy  John  B.  Bertero. 

sergeant-at  arms.  j  - : - : — : — ■ — 

Seven  Arts  shelved  plans  to  pro- 


proach  calls  for  film  to  be  pro¬ 
jected  from  the  balcony,  instead  of 
from  special  booths  set  up  in  the 
orchestra,  and  the  use  of  flat 
screens  slightly  curved. 

Through  such  new  exhibition, 
which  experiments  have  proved  to 
be  practical,  film  can  now  enjoy 
far  wider  distribution,  with  NT 
now  standing  a  “good  chance”  of 


Extras  Demand  Quite  a  Lot  Extra 


Stand-Ins,  Midgets  New  Asked-Rate  $35  Daily — > 
Dressy  Calls,  Riders  at  $42 


Billy  Daniels  goes  into  “The  Big  duce  “The  Johnny  Mathis  Story1 
Operator,”  starring  Mickey  Rooney,  in  favor  of  a  straight  musical, 
at  Metro.  “Let’s  Love,”  to  star  the  singe!. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

Screen  Extras  Guild  last  week 
tendered  its  demands  for  a  new 
one-year  contract  to  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  telefilm  producers,  de¬ 
manding  salary  increases  ranging 
to  719c,  a  health,  welfare  and 
pension  fund  and  television  resi¬ 
duals. 

SEG  also  demanded  paid  vaca¬ 
tions  and  a  clause  providing  for 
contract  negotiations  covering 
film  production  for  pay-television 
upon  30  days’  written  notice.  De¬ 
mand  for  a  one-year  contract,  as 
compared  with  the  present  four- 
year  pact  expiring  April  1,  is  a 
strategic  move  designed  to  enable 
SEG  to  negotiate  next  year  on  the 
strength  of  sister  union  Screen 
Actors  Guild's  gain  in  its  next 
contract  negotiations  the  first  part 
of  next  year. 

Salary  hikes  demanded  for  ex¬ 
tras  call  for  elimination  of  three 
;  wage  categories,  standins,  midgets 
and  general  extras,  lumping  them 
into  a  single  $35  a  day  rate.  Pres¬ 
ently,  stand-ins  get  $20.43  and 
midgets  and  general  extras  $22.05. 
SEG  demands  $42  a  day  for  dress 
extras  and  straight  riders,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  current  $29.04  rate. 


Wage  rates  are  the  same  for  fea¬ 
ture  and  telefilm  production. 

Demand  for  television  residuals 
is  not  spelled  out,  other  than  to 
ask  for  residuals  at  rates  “com¬ 
parable”  to  those  enjoyed  by 
Screen  Actors  Guild.  While  pro¬ 
ducers  presently  pay  extras  six 
cents  hourly  in  lieu  of  a  health  A 
welfare  fund,  SEG  now  want  a 
formal  plan.  As  to  pensions,  SEG 
participates  in  the  industry  plan, 
but  wants  one  of  its  own.  Paid 
vacations,  under  the  demand, 
would  be  afforded  on  the  same 
percentage  basis  paid  to  other 
daily  employees  in  the  film  indus¬ 
try. 

Negotiations  are  expected  to  be¬ 
gin  shortly  with  the  Assn,  of  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Producers  .and  the 
Alliance  of  Television  Film  Pro¬ 
ducers. 


Woik-Details  of  U.S.-Italo  Film  Pact 


A  new  three-year  Italian  film 
agreement  was  signed  in  New  York 
last  week.  It  ups  the  remittance 
limit  from  Italy  from  $3,000,000  to 
$7,000,000  a  year,  provides  for 
the  sale  of  555  dubbing  permits  to 
the  Italians  for  $1,221,000  and  gives 
the  Americans  a  break  on  import 
licenses  (202  for  eight  companies, 
with  four  extras  for  RKG. 

Pact,  effective  Sept.  1,  1959,  with 
the  exception  of  the  remittance 
provision  which  goes  into  effect  as 
of  Jan.  1,  1959,  was  signed  by  Eitel 
Monaco,  representing  the  Italian 
Government  and  ANICA,  the  Italo 
producer-distributor  org,  and  Eric 
Johnston,  prez  of  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Export  Assn. 

The  deal,  described  as  “mutually 
satisfactory,”  actually  reflects  im¬ 
proved  conditions  in  the  Italian 
film  industry  and  the  country’s  en¬ 
tire  economic  position  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  most  favorable  to 
the  U.  S.  interests.  Latter  feel 
they’re  safe  in  tying  themselves  up 
for  a  threeyear  period,  particularly 
since  the  agreement  specifically 
provides  for  possible  adjustments 
[for  more  liberal  remittance  policies 
should  Italy’s  fiscal  situation  im¬ 
prove  further. 

If  MPEA  got  its  permits  and 
its  money,  along  with  some 
other  important  concessions,  the 


Italians  were  able  to  go  home 
with  their  dubbing  certificates,^ sold 
to  them  at  259o  of  par  value  even 
though  some  Americans  argued 
that,  in  the  light  of  funds  now 
available  in  the  Italian  Film  Bank, 
the  certificates  should  be  re¬ 
deemed  at  a  higher  rate. 

The  Italian  delegation  further 
got  a  commitment  from  MPEA  that 
it  could  buy — also  at  25%— the 
dubbing  certificates  accruing 
through  1959. 

The  specifics  of  the  agreement 
are  as  follows: 

Permits:  The  seven  operating 
companies,  including  United  Art¬ 
ists,  get  135  import  licenses  annu¬ 
ally.  In  addition  there’ll  he-  17 
available  for  Allied  Artists,  which 
releases  through  an  Italian  outfit, 
four  for  RKO  and  several  more  for 
Republic.  In  the  past,  ten  compa¬ 
nies  got  227  permits.  Looking  at 
it  on  the  basis  of  eight  companies, 
the  Yanks  actually  are  getting,  a 
break  on  licenses,  which  in  turn 
reflects  the  Italian  desire  to  keep 
the  U.  S.  product  flowing  in. 

The  agreement  formalizes  a  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  in  the  past,  i.e. 
that  each  time  an  American  compa¬ 
nies  finances  or  distributes  an  Ital¬ 
ian  picture,  it  gets  a  “bonus”  im¬ 
port  license. 

What’s  new  this  time  is  that,  for 


each  croproduction,  the  American 
partner  also  gets  a  dubbing  cer¬ 
tificate  exemption. 

Dubbing  Certificates:  Each  time 
an  American  picture  is  dubbed  in 
Italy,  a  compulsory  deposit  of 
5,500,000  lire  ($8,800)  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a  seven-year,  non-mter- 
est  hearing  dubbing  certificate,  to 
be  redeemed  after  that  period  de¬ 
pending  on  the  stafe  of  a  special 
fund  in  the  Italian  film  bank.  The 
last  time  these  accumulated  cer¬ 
tificates  were  sold — and  used  by 
Monaco  as  collateral  for  Italo  film 
financing — the  Americans  let  go  of 
them  at  under  17%  of  face  value. 
Since  that  time,  about  555  such 
certificates  (fewer  than  200  a  year, 
not  inclusive  of  AA)  have  accrued. 
They’re  worth  3,052,500,000  lire 
($4,884,000),  and  they’re  being  sold 
by  MPEA  for  763,125,000  lire 
(about  $1,221,000). 

The  money  will  be  split,  with 
50%  to  he  paid  in  dollars  at  time 
of  delivery  and  the  remainder  to  be 
paid  in  .lire  into  the  60%  U.  S. 
account  in  Italy  from  which  remit¬ 
tance  deals  can  be  made.  The  sec¬ 
ond  {lire)  payment  is  due  a  year 
after  the  first  (dollar)  payment. 

Certificates  for  two  years  (1956- 
’57)  will  be  sold  immediately,  i.e., 
as  soon  as  the  film  pact  is  ratified. 

(Continued  on  page  23) 


400G  BALLY  BEHIND 
TEENS’ OWN  DICK  CLARK 

Washington,  Jan.  13. 

Convinced  that ‘youth  appeal  Is  . 
the  key  to  b.o.  triumphs,  Columbia 
Pictures  has  signed  American 
Bandstand’s  Dick  Clark  as  pied 
piper  for  “Gidget” — slated  for 
Easter  release. 

Columbia  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  Robert  S.  Ferguson 
revealed  move  at  first  of  four  re¬ 
gional  sales  meetings  here  last 
week. 

Studio's  new  management,  the 
exec  explained,  is  making  big  pitch 
for  the  young  audience  and  is  gear¬ 
ing  both  product  and  promotion  to 
this  end. 

Hence  selection  of  Clark,  who 
wews  the  juveniles  over  ABC-TV, 
to  feature  promotional  build-up  for 
“Gidget”  which  depicts  a  teenage 
girl’s  ascent  to  maturity' during  a 
summer  at  Malibu  beach. 

Ferguson  said  promotion  cam¬ 
paign,  already  in  gear,  may  cost 
about  $400,000.  Clark  wil  do  spot 
radio  and  tv  commercials,  endorse 
the  picture  in  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  appear  with  theatrs 
trailer. 


Fewer  Seats,  More  Eclat 
For  Brookside,  K.  C. 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  13. 

Major  rehabilitation  is  on  the 
docket  for  Fox  Midwest’s  Brook- 
side  Theatre,  well  on  the  south 
side,  preparatory  to  changing  pol¬ 
icy  from  important  sub  runs  to 
first  run  Technirama  70mm  policy. 

“Sleeping  Beauty”  is  to  open 
the  new  policy  Feb- 19.  Meanwhile, 
seating  is  to  be  rearranged  from 
1,080  to  800,  new  drapes^  and 
carpeting  go  in,  and  redecorating  is 
to  be  complete.  The  new  equipment 
,  will  give  the  theatre  a  54-foot  pic- 
1  ture. 
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PKnitiri 


YOU  CAN 

BANK 

ON 

M-G-M 

In  April,  1958,  Sol  C.  Siegel,  one  of  the  motion  picture  industry’s 
outstanding  producers,  was  appointed  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Production 
at  M-G-M  Studios. 

Under  Mr.  Siegel’s  guidance,  with  Ben  Thau,  studio  administrator, 
creative  talent,  technical  skills  and  plant  resources  have  been  realigned  to 
produce  the  strongest  and  most  efficient  organization  in  Our  Studio’s  history. 

On  the  following  pages  you  will  find  descriptions  of  pictures  which, 
we  believe,  represent  the  strongest  and  most  appealing  line-up  of  M-G-M 
attractions  in  many  years. 

With  the  enthusiastic  and  energetic  support  of  our  entire  organization,* 
we  hold  a  conviction  that  the  calibre  and  quality  of  these  releases  will  be 
continuously  maintained  in  our  studio  product. 


president  * 
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Badio  City  Music  Hall  Selection  f 

From  the  controversial  new  novel  by  James  Jones , 
author  of  " From  Here  to  Eternity* 

a  SOL-  C.  SIEGEL-  production 


FRANK  DEAN  SN/RLEY 

SINATRA-MARTIN-MtcLAINE 

SOME  CAME  J 
RUNNING  m 


WWBBSI 

8  mow 


-  MARTHA  HYER  •  ARTHUR  KENNEDY  •  NANCY  GATES  •  leora  dana  •  john  patrick- 

ARTOUR  SHEEKHAN  -  — JAMES  JONES  - .  CINEMASCOPE  -  METR0C0L0R  - — ^  VIHCEMTE  H1NHEUU  -  r—  B  SOL  a  SIEGEL 
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w  The  wit. . .  the  spice. . .  the  satire . . . 

\  of  BERNARD  SHAW. 

I  LESLIE  DIRK 

j  CARON  I  BOGARDE. 

i  ffic'OtfctoVs 


A  HIT  AT  TRANS-LUX 
52nd-ST.  THEATRE,  N.Y, 


pgpi 

? —  WETR0C0L0R 


In  1959 


from  tteFkrbj  BERNARD  SHAW 
l  com  miucm  •  dk«w  w  ANTHONY  ASQUITH 
by  ANATOLE  DE  GRUNWALD 


12 _ P’SitlETT _  Wednesday,  January  14,  1959 

AUDREY  HEPBURN -ANTHONY  PERKINS 


DRAMA  . .  .from  the  most  controversial  subject  of  our  times! 


«  ALBERT  ZUGSMITH  PRODUCTION 

Quaker 

j^pGQTL 

starrirg 

JULIE  LO 


•DEAN  JONES 

AGNES  MOW  ^  NAT'*"  COLE 

Guest  Stars:  CATHY  CROSBY  •  RAY  ANTHONY  •  JACKIE  COOGAN  •  CHARLES  CHAPLIN,  jr.  •  BILLY  DANIELS 
sum  ps,  t,  FRANK  DAVIS  a«d  FRANKLIN  COEN  • «  CINEMASCOPE  •  omw  n  HUGO  HAAS 


From  Hammond  limes’  exciting  best-seller, 
A  Literary  Guild  selection  and 
Saturday  Evening  Post  serial! 


GARY  COOPER 


thbWREcK  of  tub 

marydeare 
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"Look 
ahead  1” 


AND  THE  BRIGHT  FUTURE. 

Just  a  few  of  the  properties  being  prepared 
for  production: 

"I  THANK  A  FOOL” 

Ingrid  Bergman.  Powerful  novel.  A  Sol  C.  Siegel  Production. 

‘'NEVER  SO  FEW” 

Prank  Sinatra.  Novel  of  Burma  Road  to  be  filmed  thereby  Edmund  Grainger. 

'  HOME  FROM  THE  HILL” 

Book  of  the  Month  Club  selection.  Sol  C.  Siegel,  producer. 

’'HOW  GOOD  GIRLS  GET  MARRIED” 

Debbie  Reynolds.  Joe  Pasternak,  producer. 

'THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  FLIES” 

Robert  Taylor.  Satevepost  serial.  David  E.  Rose,  producer. 

"SWEET  BIRD  OF  YOUTH” 

Coming  Tennessee  Williams  stage  play  to  star  Paul  Newman. 

Elia  Kazan,  direction. 

"HUCKLEBERRY  FINN” 

Mark  Twain  classic.  Screenplay  Alan  Jay  Lerner.  Musical  Score  by 
Burton  Lane  and  Alan  Jay  Lerner.  Philip  Barry,  Jr.,  producer. 

"THE  TRAVELS  OF  JAIMIE  McPHEETERS” 

Best-seller.  Lawrence  Weingarten,  producer. 

"STRIKE  HEAVEN  IN  THE  FACE” 

Sensational  novel.  Pandro  S.  Berman,  producer. 

"VOICE  AT  THE  BACK  DOOR” 

1957  distinguished  literary  award.  Aaron  Rosenberg,  producer. 

"LADY  L”  /- 

Literary  Guild  selection.  Julian  Blaustein,  producer. 

Edna  Ferber’s  "CIMARRON” 

Famed  best-seller  by  author  of  "Giant.”  Edmund  Grainger,  producer. 

"PLEASE  DON’T  EAT  THE  DAISIES” 

Best-seller.  Book  of  the  Month  Club.  Reader’s  Digest.  Joe  Pasternak,  producer. 

"THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN  of  the  APOCALYPSE” 

Ibanez’  world-famed  classic.  Julian  Blaustein,  producer. 

"THE  SUBTERRANEANS” 

Jack  Kerouac’s  epic  of  modern  jazz.  Arthur  Freed,  producer. 

"THE  ELSIE  JAMS  STORY” 

Based  on  true  story  of  famed  entertainer.  Joe  Pasternak,  producer. 

"BRIDGE  TO  THE  SUN” 

Life  story  of  American  girl  in  war-time  Japan.  Julian  Blaustein,  producer. 

"COMPANY  OF  COWARDS” 

Satevepost  story  and  novel.  Edmund  Grainger,  producer. 

"THE  GOLDEN  FLEECING” 

Coming  Broadway  stage  comedy  with  naval  background. 

"IT  STARTED  WITH  A  KISS” 

Air  force  comedy.  Americans  in  Spain.  To  be  produced  there  by  Aaron  Rosenberg. 

"TIME  MACHINE” 

H.  G.  Wells’  great  science-fiction  masterpiece.  George  Pal,  producer 
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I,  Mobster 

(C’scom 


Well-turned-out  janirster  film; 
good  indications  °for  better 
program  market. 

Hollywood,  Dec.  27. 
2Cth-Fox  release  of  Edward  L.  Alper- 
son-RoMer  and  Gene  Corman  production. 
Stars  Steve  Cochran,  Lita  Milan;  features 
Robert  Strauss,  Celia  Lovsky,  Lili  St.  Cyr, 
Gr<  nt  Withers,  John  Brinkley,  Yvette 
Vickers.  Directed  by  Roger  Corman. 
Screenplay,  Steve  Fisher;  camera,  Floyd 
Crosby;  editor,  'William  B.  Murphy;  music, 
Gerald  Fried,  Edward  L.  Alperson  Jr. 
Previewed  Dec.  26,  ’53.  Running  time, 
S3  MINS. 

Joe  Sante  .  Steve  Cochran 

Teresa  Porter  .  Lita  Milan 

Black  Frankie  Udino . Robert  Strauss 

Mrs.  Sante  .  Celia  Lovsky 

Lilt  St.  Cyr  .  Lili  St.  Cyr 

Ernie  Porter . Jchn  Bnnkley 

The  Blonde . Yvette  Vickers 

Senator  .  Robert  Shayne 

Jce  Moran  . Giv.nt  Withers 

District  Attorney . Frank  Gerstle 

Cherry-Nose  . Wally  Cassell 

Mr.  Sante  .  John  Mylong 


“I,  Mobster’*  is  a  return  to  the 
long-absent  gangster  cycle.  It’s  a 
well-tumed-out  melodrama  with 
Steve  Cochran  in  title  role  deliver¬ 
ing  a  slick  characterization  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  a  mobsman.  Dual 
producershjp  of  Roger  and  Gene 
Corman  is ;  responsible  for  values 
which  should  pay  off  in  the  better 
program  market,  where  a  film  of 
this  type,  given  such  a  story  and 
performances  as  offered  ’ 
usually  is  popular. 

Steve  Fisher  screenplay  utilizes 
the  flashback  technique,  opening 
with  Cochran,  who  heads  the  na¬ 
tional  crime  syndicate,  invoking 
the  Fifth  Amendment  as  he  ap¬ 
pears  before  the  Senate  Rackets 
Committee  in  Washington.  Narra¬ 
tive  dips  back  to  his  youth,  when 
he  collected  horse  race  bets  for  a 
local  hoodlum,  Robert  Strauss; 
then  spans  his  whole  career  in 
crime  as  he  becomes  involved  in 
dope  traffic,  later  his  hard-hitting 
entry  into  strike-breaking  and 
“protection'’  of  strike-breaking 
unions.  He  becomes  the  crime  c-zar 
when  he  personally  murders  Grant 
Withers,  Number  One. 

Under  Roger  Corman’s  know¬ 
how  direction  action  unfolds 
smoothly  and  swiftly.  Through 
very  creditable  performances,  Cor¬ 
man  manages  to  capture  the  gang¬ 
ster  feeling  and  in  addition  to 
Cochran  outstanding  portrayals  are 
contributed  by  Lita  Milan,  as  his 
sweetheart;  Strauss,  socking  over 
his  henchman  role  after  Cochran 
rises  above  him;  and  Celia  Lovsky, 
as  Cochran’s  sorely  tried  mother, 
in  one  of  her  finest  characteriza¬ 
tions  to  date.  It  is  Strauss,  the 
underling,  who  finally  turns  and 
kills  Cochran  so  he  can  become 
top  man. 

Lili  St.  Cyr  is  in  for  a  produc¬ 
tion  number,  the  camera  doing 
well  by  her  bathrub  routine.  Jeri 
Southern  warbles  a  song,  “Give  Me 
Love.” 

Technical  credits  are  generally 
skillfully  handled,  topped  by  Floyd 
Crosby’s  photography  and  William 
B.  Murphy’s  fast  editing.  Art  direc¬ 
tion  by  Daniel  Haller  is  quality 
stuff,  and  music  score  by  Gerald 
Fried  and  Edward  L.  Alperson  Jr., 
lends  atmospheric  backing  to 
action.  Whit. 


cargo.  Having  first  got  on  the 
wrong  side  of  his  crew  by  brushing 
up  on  discipline,  he  soon  finds  the 
passengers  and  his  social  duties 
getting  into  his  hair.  However,  by 
the  end  of  the  voyage  he  has  picked 
up  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and 
found  romance  with  -  a  young 
widow. 

There  are  some  neat  gleams  of 
wit  in  the  screenplay,  a  chance  of 
showing  off  some  pulchritude  in 
the  ship’s  beauty  contest  and  a  fair 
number  of  amusing  situations.  But 
most  of  the  fun  comes  from  the 
stock  characters  usually  to  be 
found  in  shipboard  comedies. 
There’s  the  inevitable  ship’s  vamp 
invading  the  captain’s  cabin,  the 
very  important  passenger  who 
knows  the  chairman  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  line,  the  chief  officer  with  a 
weakness  for  girls,  the  over-effi¬ 
cient  steward,  the  absent-minded 
cleric  and  the  debonair,  swindling 
purser. 

Gregson  gives  a  nicely  balanced 
picture  of.  bewilderment  and  frus¬ 
tration  as  the  captain  while  Don¬ 
ald  Sinden  is  a  likeable  philan¬ 
derer.  Peggy  Cummins  makes  a 
sweet  heroine  as  the  widow  who 
gets  her  man.  Nadia  Gray  is  a  most 
attractive  ship’s  vamp. 

But  it  is  the  smaller-part  players 
who  have  most  of  the  fat  in  this 
amiable  diversion.  Reginald  Beck- 
worth,  as  the  captain’s  steward,  a 
here", !  model  of  effic;ency  and  with  a 
’ :  sharp  line  of  dialog,  gives  one  of 
the  best  supporting  comedv  per¬ 
formances  of  the  year.  Maurice 
Denham,  a  testy  V.I.P.;  Nicholas 
PhipDS,  a  dilettante  novelist;  Rich¬ 
ard  Wattis,  the  purser,  and  Miles 
Malleson,  the  cleric,  all  enjoy  some 
sparkling  moments.  There  also  is 
one  tmy  cameo  by  Joan  Sims,  as 
the  ship’s  wallflower  who  turns 
out  to  be  an  heiress  and  is  hooked 
by  Sinden,  which  is  delightful. 

The  shipboard  setting  is  admir¬ 
ably  photographed  in  color.  Fred¬ 
erick  Wilson’s  editing  is  as  smooth 
as  the  spasmodic  construct'*on  of 
the  screenplay  will  allow.  Rich. 


Asa-Xisse  I  Kroisans 
Kinder 
(Asa-Nisse  In  Military  Uniform) 
(SWEDISH) 

Stockholm. 

Svensk  Telfilm  production  and  release. 
Features  John  Elfstrom,  Arthur  Bolen, 
Mona  Geijer-Falkner,  Brita  Oberg.  Ann- 
Marie  Adamsson,  Lennart  Lindberg,  Gus¬ 
tav  Lovas,  Bertil  Boo,  Gus  Dahlstrom, 
Stellan  Agerloo.  Little  Gerhard  and  His 
Rocking  Men.  Directed  by  Ragnar  Frisk. 
Screenplay,  Per-Lennart;  camera,  Harry 
Lindberg;  music,  Sven  Runo.  At  Anglais, 
Stockholm.  Running  time,  *7  MINS. 

Asa-Nisse  .  John  Elfstrom 

Klahbarpam . Arthur  Rolen 

Kristin  .  Mona  Geijer-Falkner 

Eulalia  .  Brita  Oberg 

Ulla  . Ann-Marie  Adamsson 

Olle  .  Sven  Lindberg 

Sjokvist,  the  merchant .  Gustav  Lovas 

Bertil  Boo  .  Himself 

Gangster  One  .  Gus  Dahlstrom 

Gangster  Two  .  Stellan  Agerloo 

Colonel  .  Sven  Holmberg 

Lieutenant  .  Lennart  Tollen 


The  Captain's  Table 

(BRITISH— EASTMANCOLOR) 


Somewhat  scrappy,  but  amus¬ 
ingly  lighthearted  comedy 
providing  plentiful  yocks  and 
some  choice  supporting  per¬ 
formances. 


London,  Jan.  6. 

Rack  release  of  Joseph  Jrnni  and  Jack 
Lee  production.  Stars  John  Gregson, 
Peggy  Cummins.  Donald  Sinden,  Nadia 
Gray.  Directed  bv  Jack  Lee.  Screenplay, 
Jchn  Whiting,  Bryan  Forbes,  Nicholas 
Phipps,  from  Richard  Gordon’s  novel; 
camera,  Christopher  Ch-.His;  editor, 
Frederick  Wilson;  music.  Frank  Cordell. 
At  Odeon,  Leioes*«»-  Square,  London. 
Running  time,  89  MINS. 

Captain  Ebbs  .  John  Grecson 

Mrs.  Judd  . Pe«gv  Cummins 

S'-iawe^Wilson .  Donald  Sinden 


Mrs.  Porteous  ... 
Valor  Broster  ... 

Prittlewell  . 

F.urtweed  . 

Bornie  Floate  . . . 

Bill  Coke  . 

Reddish 

M-urte  Pritchett 
C'non  Swingler  . . 

S:r  Angus  . 

F-irnchaw  _ 

O’venny  Coke  ... 

M~s.  Lomax  _ 

Hole  . 

Annette  . 


N.-d’i  Gn-y 
. . .  M'nirie"  Denh?m 
Richard  Wattis 
Regi"-id  B—kv-ith 
. . . .  Lione1  'fi”-ton 
Bill  Kerr 
. . . .  N;cht',-s  Ph;ops 
. . .  Jor.n  Sims 

’'Ti’os  'T-»llepon 
. .  John  T  e  Manner 

-  James  Havter 

June  Jago 
N  Venison 
Hn-ry  Locke 
Rosalie  Ashley 


Based  on  a  novel  by  Richard 
Gordon,  whose  Drcv;ous  “Doctor” 
novels  have  prov  d-'d  an  excellent 
series -of  boxof"ire  hits,  “The  Can- 
tain’s  Table”  has  the  enrrjp  light¬ 
hearted  touch,  and  shou’d  fare 
equally  well  at  the  b.o.  Its  stars  are 
ponular  in  Brita-’n  and  there  is 
airDle  opportunity  for  some  stand¬ 
out  supporting  performances  by 
Prti^h  feature  players.  Acted  as 
1  "htheartedly  as  it  has  been  di¬ 
rected,  this  provides  p'enty  of 
yocks  even  though  the  Wivhter  sit¬ 
uations  are  largelv  disconnected 
and  usually  extremely  nredictible. 

John  Gregson.  after  2  y^ars  as  ! 
skipper  of  cargo  vessels,  f^'s  com¬ 
mand  of  a  luxury  liner.  IIo  soon 
f;nds  his  error  when  he  decides 
that  passengers  are  only  animated 


Every  film-producing  country  in 
the  world  has  its  B  films.  This  is 
Sweden’s  contribution  to  films  of  a 
quality  that  if  they  were  exported, 
it  would  surprise  the  cinemagoers 
all  over  the  world.  Back  in  1949, 
the  No.  1  in  the  Asa-Nisse  serial 
opened  at  the  Anglais  in  Stock¬ 
holm  with  about  the  same  cast  as 
above.  Since  then  the  serial  has 
continued,  and  this  is  number  nine 
in  Asa-Nisse’s  adventures. 

Asa-Nisse  .obviouslv  is  a  profit¬ 
able  person  for  the  producers. 
This  stems  from  a  series  of  short 
stories  appearing  in  a  weekly  mag¬ 
azine.  The  principal  character  is  a 
small  village  man  of  about  50  who 
is  married  to  a  woman  used  “to 
having  the  last  woTd.”  His  favor¬ 
ite  sport  is  hunting,  especially 
thief-hunting  when  in  the  mood. 
This  brings  him  into  small  colli¬ 
sions  with  the  law. 

Someone  realized  that  during  all 
the  many  adventures  in  which  he 
has  been  involved,  he  never  was 
seen  in  military  uniform.  So  in 
this,  Asa-Nisse  is  in  the  army,  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  old  for  a  soldier,  but  a 
soldier  with  the  same  difficulties 
found  in  most  military  farces.  As 
alwavs  the  film  brings  in  a  young 
couple  fthe  girl  is  newcomer  Ann- 
Marie  Adamsson)  and  Sweden’s  No. 
1  Rock-n-Roll  Kins.  Little  Gerhard. 

It  is  perhaps  lucky  for  Sweden’s 
reputation  as  fi1rn  produces  na¬ 
tion  that  none  of  the  manv  film*;  in 
this  serial  ever  was  shown  outside 
Scandinavia.  Made  as  low-buds- 
eted  productions,  however,  the  se¬ 
rial  has  an  unbelievable  popularity 
among  Swedish  natrons. 

If  anything,  the  film  at  least 
stresses  one  or  two  t’^oes — the 
camerawork  and  music.  The  lafter 
includes  a  couple  of  acceptable 
r-and-r  numbers  written  h”  Little 
Gerhard.  Winq. 


Ansifctet 

(The  Face) 

(SWEDISH) 

Stockholm,  Dec.  30. 
Svensk  Filmindustri  release.  With  Max 
Yon  Sydow,  Ingrid  Thalin,  Gunnar  BJorn- 
strand,  Naima  Wifstrand,  Bengt  Ekerot, 
Bibi  Andersson,  Gertrud  Fridh,  Lars  Ek- 
borg,  Toivo  Pawlo,  Erland  Josephson,  Ake 
Fridell,  Sif  Ruud,  Oscar  Ljung,  Ulla  Sjob- 
lom.  Axel  Duberg,  Birgitta  PetterSson. 
Directed  by  Ingmar  Bergman.  Screenplay, 
Bergman;  camera,  Gunnar  Fischer;  music, 
Erik  Nordgren.  At  Roda  Kvarn,  Stock¬ 
holm.  Running  time  102  MINS. 

Vogler  .  .T . . . Max  von  Sydow 

Manda  Aman  . Ingrid  Thulin 

Vergerus  . Gunnar  Bjornstrand 

Grandmother  .  Naima  Wifstrand 

Spegel  .  Bengt  Ekerot 

Sara  . Bibi  Andersson 

Ottilia  . Gertrud  Fridh 

Simson  .  Lars  Ekborg 

Starbeck  . Toivo  Pawlo 

Egerman  . .  Erland  Josephson 

Tubal  .  Ake  Fridell 

Sofia  .  Sif  Ruud 

Antonsson  .  Oscar  Ljung 

Henrietta  .  Ulla  Sjoblom 

Rustan  .  Axel  Duberg 

Sanna  . . ; .  Birgitta  Pettersson 

In  a  world  filled  with  mysticism, 
Ingmar  Bergman  manifests  his  art¬ 
istic  screen  skill  to^xcite,  frighten, 
fascinate,  entertain  and  seduce  his 
audience.  He  strives  for  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  whole  and  has  a 
most  watchful  eye  for  details. 
Ponderings  on  love  and  death,  the 
meaninglessness  of  life,  and  the  in- 
solvable  problems  of  man  form  the 
basis  of  “The  Face.” 

This  feature  dwells  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  there  are  superna¬ 
tural  powers  or  not.  Bergman 
comes  to  no  conclusion,  but  shows 
that  man  is  susceptible  to  the 
tricks  of  a  magician.  Fascinated 
by  happenings  for  which  there  is 
no  immediate  explanation,  man  is 
seduced  and  made  to  believe. 

The  story  is  set  in  Stockholm 
during  the  1840s  and  surrounds  an 
unsuccessful  magician,  strikingly 
portrayed  by  Max  von  Sydow.  He 
and  his  troupe  are  brought  to  the 
home  of  the  police  commissioner, 
who  along  with  a  doctor  and  a  civil 
servant  want  to  test  his  mystical 
powers.  The  magician’s  super¬ 
natural  gifts  are  doubtful,  but  his 
presence  results  in  numerous 
strange  and  unexpected  happen¬ 
ings. 

By  setting  his  film  more  than 
100  years  in  the  past,  Bergman 
avoids  the  problems  of  modem  day 
realism.  With  death  and  fright  al¬ 
ways  lurking  in  the  background,  he 
has  created  a  mystical  thriller  that 
belongs  among  the  better  recent 
European  films.  When  he  has  built 
up  an  overpowering  tension  he  lets 
his  audience  relax  in  moments 
burlesque.  However,  time  and 
time  again  he  gets  away  from  the 
main  theme  and  thereby  slows  up 
the  motion. 

Without  question  “The  Face” 
rates  along  with  Bergman’s  out¬ 
standing  recent  releases,  but  it 
doesn’t  quite  reach  the  heights  and 
concentration  he  attained  in  “Wild 
Strawberries,”  “Close  to  Life,” 
“Summer  Interlude”  or  his  as¬ 
tounding  prologue  to  “The  Naked 
Night.” 

The  large  cast  is  made  up  of  a 
good  many  of  Sweden’s  leading 
actors.  A  lasting  impression  is 
made  by  the  magician’s  grandmoth¬ 
er  played  by  experienced  actress 
Naima  Wifstrand.  Throughout, 
however,  it  can  be  said  that  Berg¬ 
man  displays  his  ability  to  get  the 
most  out  of  his  actors  as  many  of 
them  give  inspired  performances. 
The  photography  by  Gunnar 
Fischer,  who  has  filmed  a  number 
of  his  movies,  rates  with  the  best 
anywhere. 

Like  many  of  Bergman’s  other 
pics,  “The  Face”  is  aimed  at  a 
rather  exclusive  film-minded  au¬ 
dience. 

1958  was  a  big  year  for  Berg¬ 
man  as  several  of  his  pics  were 
awarded  prizes  at  festivals  in  Can¬ 
nes,  Berlin,  Venice,  Stratford, 
Canada,  and  Buenos  Aires.  They 
also  received  special  attention  at 
the  Edinburgh  festival.  “The  Sev¬ 
enth  Seal”  was  rated  the  best  for¬ 
eign  film  of  the  year  by  Helsinki 
critics  and  "Wild  Strawberries”  was 
praised  in  London.  Sher. 

I5er  Paokpp 

(The  Crammer) 
(GERMAN) 

Berlin,  Dec.  23. 

Gloria  release  of  Kurt  Ulrich  produc¬ 
tion.  Stars  Heinz  Ruehm~.nn;  features 
Wera  Frydtberg,  Gert  Froebe,  Bruni 
Loebel,  Peter  Kraus,  Ernst  Reinhcld, 
E.  F.  Fuerbringer,  Hans  Leibelt.  Directed 
by  Axel  ven  Ambesser.  Screenplay,  Curth 
Flatow  and  Eckart  Hachfeld;  camera, 
Erich  Clr.unigk;  music,  Karl  von  Feilitzsch. 
At  Gloria  Palast.  Running  time,  93  MINS. 


Foreign  possibilities  appear  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  German  postwar 
average. 

Ruehmann  is  cast  as  a  small¬ 
town  teacher  who  gets  an  assign¬ 
ment  in  a  big  city  where  he  faces 
the  problem  of  handling  a  real 
tough  class.  At  first,  it  looks  like 
a  hopeless  job  since  this  bunch  of 
toughies  is  misled  by  a  real  hood¬ 
lum.  Ultimately  he  manages  them, 
partly  helped  by  his  own  under¬ 
standing  that  the  modern  bigtown 
youth  needs  a  different  kind  of 
pedagogical  treatment. 

Ruehmann’^  portrayal  of  the 
teacher  is  masterful,  and  actually 
he  nearly  steals  the  show.  His 
performance  is  an  intelligent  mix¬ 
ture  of  fine  humor  and  -warm¬ 
hearted  acting.  Another  fine  per¬ 
formance  is  turned  in  by  Gert 
Froebe,  his  wrestler-friend,  from- 
whom  he  learns  some  judo  tricks 
which  eventually  help  him  make 
an  impression  on  his  tough  pupils. 

The  lineup  of  the  latter  is 
headed  by  Peter  Kraus,  pop  Ger¬ 
man  rock  ’n’  roller,  whose  acting- 1 
job  also  is  very  satisfactory.  Good 
support  is  given  by  Hans  Leibelt, 
as  a  school  director,  and  E.  F. 
Fuerbringer,  as  senior  inspector  of 
schools.  Romantic  interest  is  only 
slight  as  provided  by  Wera  Frydt¬ 
berg,  as  Kraus’  sister,  and  Brum 
Loebel,  Ruehmann’s  teacher  col¬ 
league. 

Script  is  well  turned  out  being 
strongest  in  the  sharp  dialog. 
Axel  von  Ambesser’s  direction  is 
smooth.  The  score  and  lensing 
measure  up  to  a  fine  standard. 
This  good  German  film  is  probably 
the  best  turned  out  by  Berlin’s 
Kurt  Ulrich  Productions  th;s  year. 

Hans. 


Baehne  Frei  Fuer 
Marika 

(Stage  Free  For  Marika) 
(GERMAN-SONGS-COLOR) 
Berlin,  Dec.- 23. 

Europa  release  of  Real  production. 
Stars  Marika  Roekk  and  Johannes  Hees- 
ters.  Directed  by  Georg  Jacoby.  Screen¬ 
play,  Helmuth  M.  Backhaus;  camera 
(Eastmancolor),  Willy  Winterstein;  muac, 
Franz  Grothe;  editor,  Klaus  Dudenhoefer. 
At  UFA  Pavilion,  Berlin.  Running  time, 
93  MINS.  „  „ 

Marika  .  Marika  Roekk 

Michael  Norman . Johannes  Heesters 

Inge  .  Carla  Hagen 

Frank  Flemming . Harald  Juhnke 

Brand  . . . .  Rudolf  Platte 

Elvira  . Susanne  v.  Almassy 

Director  Schuehlein  . . .  Kurt  Grosskurth 


TEie  Last  Mile 


Grim,  tough  “death  row”  mel- 
ler  with  Mickey  Rooney  for 
marquee.  Should  do  well  with 
action  crowd. 


United  Artists  release  of  Max  J.  Rosen¬ 
berg  and  Milton  Subotsky  production 
Stars  Mickey  Rooney;  features  Clifford 
David,  Harry  Millard,  John  McCunv, 
Ford  Rainey,  Donald  Barry,  Alan  Bunc'e. 
Frank  Overton,  Leon  Janney,  Clifton 
James,  John  Seven,  Michael  Constantine, 
John  Vari,  George  Marcy,  Milton  Sel/or, 
Frank  Conroy.  Directed  by  Howard  W 
Koch;  screenplay,  Milton  Subotskv  and 
Seton  I.  Miller;  camera,  Joseph  Bran- 
music,  Van  Alexander;  editors,  Robert 
Brockman,  Patricia  Jaft'e.  Previewed  >n 
N.Y.  at  UA  homeoffice  Jan.  5,  ’59.  Run¬ 
ning  time,  81  MINS. 

“Killer”  John  Mears  ....Mickey  Rooney 

Richard  Walters  . Clifford  Da\id 

Fred  Mayor  . Harry  Millard 

Vince  Jackson  . John  McCurrv 

“Red  Kirby”  . Ford  Rainey 

Tom  D’Amoro  .  John  Seven 

Ed  Werner  . Michael  Constantine 

Jimmy  Martin  . John  Viri 

Pete  Rodrigues  . George  Marcy 

Drake  . Donald  Bany 

Callahan  .  Leon  Janney 

Harris  . Clifton  Janies 

Peddie  . .' .  Milton  Sclzer 

O’Flaherty  . Frank  Conroy 

Warden  .  Alan  Bunce 


Marika  Roekk  celebrated  a  much 
applauded  comeback  with  Real’s 
“At  Green  Cockatoo”  some  10 
months  ago.  The  big  success  of 
“Cockatoo”  let  the  Hamburg  com¬ 
pany  waste  no  time  and  soon  came 
along  with  another  Roekk  vehicle. 
Latter  falls  considerably  short  of 
“Cockatoo,”  primarily  storywise, 
yet  its  financial  outcome  should  be 
satisfactory,  too.  The  domestically 
powerful  Marika  Roekk  name 
should  lure  the  masses. 

One  can’t  help  but  admire  Miss 
Roekk.  Already  more  than  40 
years  old,  she’s  still  the  tempera¬ 
mentful  dancer  she  used  to  be  two 
decades  ago.  Without  blushing, 
this  ex-Hungarian  whirlwind  is 
still  this  country's  No.  1  musical 
star.  Aside  from  being  a  superla¬ 
tive  dancer,  she’s  a  competent  act¬ 
ress  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and 
an  appealing  personality. 

It’s  a  pity  that  the  script  of  this 
film  is,  with  corny  gags  galore, 
so  much  on  the  banal  if  not  silly 
side.  Admittedly,  story  in  this 


Since  shock  and  horror  in  the 
supernatural  have  proved  highly 
salable  merchandise  in  past 
months,  producers  Max  J.  Rosen¬ 
berg  and  Milton  Subotsky  dish  it 
out  in  rich,  full  doses  in  this  re¬ 
make  of  the  1931  prison  film.  "The 
Last  Mile.”  A  throwback  to  the 
“prison  break”  cycle  of  pictures, 
this  is  a  rough,  tough-as-nails  kind 
of  production  which  gets  off  to  an 
excruciatingly  slow  start,  but  picks 
up  speed  in  the  second  half  and 
ends  up  with  enough  mayhem  to 
keep  the  action  crowd  happy. 

Shot  completely  in  New  York, 
“Last  Mile”  is  set  in  the  “death 
row”  cellblock  of  a  large  prison 
where  nine  men  wait  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  the  electric  chair.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  they’re  an 
oddly  sympathetic  lot  compared 
with  the  sadistic  and  callous  guar  ’s, 
and  as  they  go  through  the  agony 
of  waiting  .for  that  last-minute  re¬ 
prieve,  the  criminals  (their  crimes 
never  identified)  begin  to  sound 
more  and  more  like  an  amiable, 
scared  bunch  of  guys  who  shouldn't 
really  be  behind  bars. 

Either  by  accident  or  by  desicn, 
the  first  half  of  the  film  is  virtually 
all  talk  and  taken  up  -with  the  griz¬ 
zly,  sickening  details  of  a  man’s  last 
walk  to  the  chair.  Director  How¬ 
ard  W.  Koch  doesn’t  spare  the 
,  realism,  and  since  the  acting  is 
j  good,  the  overpowering  sense  of 
‘  nearness  of  death  comes  through 
strongly.  But  then,  with  all  the 
characters  carefully  established, 
“Killer”  Mears — played  by  Mickey 
Rooney  with  the  expected  sneer 
and  swagger — goes  into  action  and 
all  hell  breaks  loose. 

If  one  accepts  the  theory  that 
films  like  “The  Last  Mile*’  make 
for  good  entertainment,  this  pic¬ 
ture  certainly  packs  quite  a  wal¬ 
lop.  Inevitably,  the  audience  must 
identify  with  the  men  waiting  for 
the  hour  of  execution,  and  it’s  a 
fairly  sickening  sensation  that  pro¬ 
duces  both  tension  and  terror. 
Once  Rooney  goes  on  his  rampage 
and  stages  the  “break,”  the  zing  of 
bullets  comes  almost  as  a  relief  in 
a  picture  that’s  almost  monotonous¬ 
ly  downbeat. 

Rooney,  despite  some  over-act¬ 
ing,  is  convincing  as  the  sadistic 
killer  who  knows  he’s  beyond 
punishment.  He  completely  dom¬ 
inates  the  second  half  of  the  pic- 


piays  a  secondary  role.  But  a  }  ture,  much  as  Clifford  David  and 
more  intelligent  script  with  some  (John  Vari  carry  it  during  the  first, 
touches  of  charm  (which  this  one  j  Latter’s  “last  walk”  scene  is  touch- 
lacks  completely)  could  have  made  j  ing  and  very  well  acted.  David 
this  pic  much  more  enjoyable.  also  turns  in  a  most  competent  per- 
Miss  Roekk  portrays  an  ambi-  '  f°rmance.  So  does  Frank  Overton 


tious  manager  who  wants  to  be¬ 
come  a  celebrated  revue  star.  Her 
aim  is  to  prove  to  her  divorced 
husband,  a  famous  composer,  that 
she  doesn’t  need  his  popularity  and 
can  very  well  make  a  career  of 
her  own. 

Johannes  Heesters,  with  whom 


as  Father  O’Connors  whose  dignity 
never  falters,  -even  in  the  face  of 
the  death. 

In  the  smaller  parts,  character 
actors  Harry  Millard.  John  Mc- 
Curry,  Ford  Rainey,  John  Seven, 
Michael  Constantine  and  George 
Marcy  come  through  with  strongiy- 


COLBERT-STEVENS  COMBINE 

Hollywood,  J?n.  13. 

Stanlev  Colbert  has  rnkled  the 
Ashley-Steiner  agency  here  and 
is  forming  an  Indie  theatrical  film 
!  production  comn-my  m  partnership 
wi*h  writer  Leslie  Stevens. 

Colbert  w^s  with  the  William 
Morris  agency  before  joining  Ash- 
ley-Steiner. 


about  this. 


Hans. 


Subjectwise,  this  Kurt  Ulrich 
production  may  be  compared  to 
"Blackboard  Jungle”  if  only  a 
lighter  version  of  this  Metro  pic. 

Mainly  concentrating  on  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  an  amicable  teacher, 
brilliantly  portrayed  by  Heinz 

Ruehmann,  it  is  a  film  that  likely  j  Edward  R.  Svigals  has  been 
will  be  talked  about.  Pic  contains  !  elccted  vice-president  in  charge 
a  great  deai  of  humor  as  we;l  as  ;  of  sales  for  Trans-Lux  Distrib- 

juvenS'l°cS!emT£L  belongs  ;  £tin4,C<7’BraTrding  ‘°-  prexy 

fo?  I  RSs*  oined  T-L  in  13C6  as  cir- 

name  and  good  crix  appraisal  will  jcuit  sales  manager.  Laot  jrear,  he 
make  it  a  •  surefire  boxoffice  here.  |  became  general  sales  manager. 


she  has  been  filming  for  more  i  etched  performances  as  the  prison- 
than  20  years,  enacts  the  composer,  i  ers.  Donald  Barry  has  the  re- 
He  too  handles  his  role  with  fine  quired  mean  streak  as  Drake,  the 
results.  !  guard;  Alan  Bunce  plays  the  war- 

Georg  Jacoby,  Marika  Roekk’s  1  den  and  Leon  Janney’s  smug  air 
director-husband,  an  experienced 1  as  deathrow  warden  melts  when 
musical  creator,  made  the  most  of  i  he’s  faced  with  death  from 
this  rather  superficial  script.  Pro-  j  Rooney’s  gun. 
duction  dress  is,  as  with  “Cocka- 1  Koch’s  direction  and  Joseph 
too,”  quite  lavish  and  beyond  pres-  i  Bran’s  lensing  combine  for  strong 
ent  German  musical  standards.  !  realism  in  the  bare  set,  where 
Franz  Grothe’s  songs  are  not  bad.  f the  sounds  of  the  clanging  corns 
The  Eastmancolor  is  an  asset  and  j  are  used  to  good  advantage.  Tney 
actually,  along  with  Marika  ; cook  UP  plenty  of  excitement  alter 
Roekk’s  dance  sequences  the  best  ;  the  break  is  staged.  Some  of  tne 


scenes  are  raw  and  deliberately 
staged  for  “shock”  value.  Van 
Alexander’s  musical  backgrounds, 
mostly  jazz,  create  a  good  mood 
setting.  Robert  Brockman  and 
Patricia  Jaffe’s  editing  is  com¬ 
petent.  . 

“Last  Mile”  obviously  was  aimed 
at  a  certain  type  of  patron  ana 
situation,  and  it  should  hit  the 
mark  there.  If,  in  its  careful  enu¬ 
meration  of  “character”  it’s  slignt- 
Jiy  old-fashioned  in  approach,  tne 
“killer”  exploitation  should  pro¬ 
vide  UA  with  a  very  satisfactory 
grosser.  Hyt. 
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European  Common  Market  Seen  Creating 
Difficulties  For  French  Film  Industry 

Speculations  On  An  Involved  Trend  Under  Existing 
But  Stale  Treaty 

■#  By  CLAUDE  DEGAND 


1  Editorial  Note:  The  author  of  the  following  is  the 
Press  &  Statistical  Representative  of  Centre  Du  Cinema 
hut  wishes  it  stressed  that  he  here  writes  wholly  as  a 
private  individual.)  * 

Paris,  Jan.  13. 

The  Rome  treaty  creating  a  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  is  a  fact.  It  follows  that  only  one  attitude  is  con¬ 
ceivable,  a  realistic  one:  each  profession — and  the  French 
film  industry  is  no  exception  to  the  rule — should  ask  it¬ 
self: 

(a>  What  are  for  us  the  obligations  of  the  treaty? 

(b)  What  advantages  can  we  draw  from  the  treaty? 

For  if  the  treaty  is  definite  in  its  letter,  it  is  imprecise 
in  its  application,  so  that  the  quicker  and  clearer  it  is 
made  the  easier  will  be  international  film  integration,  and 
the  better  the  result. 

Well,  what  is  being  done  about  it?  Can  it  be  said  that 
the  European  film  people  are  fully  aware  of  the  urgency 
to  make  an  efficacious  start  in  order  to  secure  the  film  in¬ 
dustry  a  comfortable  place  in  the  sun  of  integration?  I 
must  confess  that.  looking  around  everywhere,  I  find 
very  little  ground  to  give  an  affirmative  answer. 

And  still,  'the  Rome  treaty  was  signed  in  March  1957, 
came  into  legal  force  Jan.  1,,1958,  and  implies  important 
steps — a  10%  decrease  in  custom  duties  and  a  20%  in¬ 
crease  of  import  quotas — to  be  taken  on  the  1st  of  Jan¬ 
uary  1959. 

Maybe,  after  all,  European — and  to  an  even  greater 
extent,  non-European — filmites  do  not  realize  the  exact 
meaning  of  European  integration.  - 

So  maybe  it  is  desirable  to  stress  a  few  points;  for  in¬ 
stance: 

—  that  the  E.  E .  C.  implies  much  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  liberty  of  circulation  and  action  which  has 
been  the  gospel  of  economic  liberalism,  for  a  com¬ 
mon  economic  policy  is  in  the  end ,  to  be  worked  out 
by  all  six  partners. 

—  that  the  common  market  of  Europe  will  be  an  inter¬ 
national  Common  Market,  that  is  to  say,  led  and 
controlled  by  legislative  and  executive  bodies. 

]  Films*  Own  Needs _ _ f 

As  to  cinema,  we  discover  that  the  European  film  in¬ 
tegration  will  have  not  only  to  find  its  internal  laws — 
the  laws  which  would,  in  theory  at  least,  lead  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  possible  unification  of  the  six  industries — but  also  to 
abide  by  the  time-table  rnd  comply  with  the  regulations 
edicted  by  the  official  European  bodies  set  up  by  the 
Rome  treaty. 

Three  stages,  each  of  four  years,  have  been  planned, 
at  the  end  of  Which  all  moves  (persons,  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices,  money)  should  be  completely  free;  the  three  main 
bodies  of  the  E.  E.  C.  are* 

<1)  the  Assembly  (which  controls). 

(2)  the  Council  (which  decides). 

(3)  the  Commission  (which  executes). 

| _ Modus  Operandi _ _ _ ] 

Before  starting  to  tackle  the  problem  of  devising  such 
an  integration  process  which  would  both  profit  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  film  industry  and  be  in  line  with  the  248  articles 
of  the  Rome  treaty,  it  should  be  clear  in  everyone’s  mind 
what  makes  the  difference  between  (a)  several  fenced-in 
markets  and  <b)  one  single  big  market.  For  those  who 
still  think  in  terms  of  economic  nationalism,  let  us  en¬ 
deavor  to  outh'ne  what  the  coming  European  Film  Mar¬ 
ket  will  look  like: 

(1)  With  funds  freely  raised  in  one  or  several  partner- 
countries,  a  picture  will  be  filmed  in  studios,  and 
with  the  help  of  technicians  and  actors  freely  cho¬ 
sen  inside  the  six  countries,  which  means  that  only 
financial  and  technical  aspects  would  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

(2;  And  once  the  film  is  shot  and  ready  for  release,  it 
would  be  handled  by  the  distributors  established 
in  several — or  even  m  all  six— countries,  so  that  the 
film  would  be  presented  to  the  highest' possible 


number  of  theatre-owners  among  the  26,000  that  at 
present  constitute  the  front  of  the  European  film 
exhibition  branch:  and  there  again  only  the  techni¬ 
cal  and  commercial  factors  would  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

(3)  Moreover,  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Common  Market  will  bring  “liberty  of  establish¬ 
ment,”  that  is  to  say  the  possibility  for  anyone- to 
invest  his  money,  among  other  things,  in  the 
building  pf  a  theatre  in  any  one  of  the  other  five 
countries;  in  other  words,  a '  French  exhibitor  may 
discover  one  day  in  the  adjoining  street  a  new 
cinema  which  would  turn  out  to  be  a  property  of 
the  UFA-Munich,  just  the  same  as  nobody  will 
forbid  the  French  Gaumont  Co.  to  invest  its  profi¬ 
ts  in  the  purchase  of  show-places  in  the  best  film 
markets  of  the  Community,  Germany  for  example. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  description  is,  up  to  a  large 
extent,  of  small  interest  to  American  film  people  used  to 
travel  or  -to  making  commercial  deals  from  New  York  or 
San  Francisco  without  difficulty.  But.  we  Europeans  do 
not  have  the  same  opportunity  since  between  Paris  and 
Hambourg,  and  between .  Amsterdam  and  Rome  stand 
quite  a  number  of  custom  duties,  import  quotas  and  all 
sorts  of  regulations. 

But  the  weight  and  the  number  of  problems  to  be  solved 
is  such  that  they  represent*,  in  the  end,  a  kind  of  moun¬ 
tain  blocking  the  way  of  those  that  would  rather  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  start  the  journey  leading  to  unity. 

It  follows  that  nothing  could  be  now  more  useful  than 
attempting  to  list  and  briefly  describe  those  problems,  at 
least  the  most  important  and  urgent  ones. 

Ho\v  many  films  are  required  to  "feed”  the  26,000 
screens  of  Europe?  The  customers  must  be  presented 
with  the  kind  of  entertainments  they  want;  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  must  have  a  Certain  amount  of  ease  in  their  choice 
of  film  titles;  care  must  be  taken  to  ayoid  a  film  over¬ 
flow  in  the  market  with  a  number  of  films  so  evidently 
out  of  tune  with  the  capacity  or  absorption  of  the  market 
that  the  rentals  would  also  be  disproportionate  with  the 
film-costs. 

It  is  evident  that  only  a  market-analysis  could  bring 
some  light  in  the  matter.  But  once  the  film-demand  would 
have  thus  been  evaluated  two  other  elements  of  a^Euro- 
pean  film,  policy  could  be  outlined:  a  production  policy 
and  an  import  policy  for  the  total  of  films  produced  inside 
and  imported  into  the  community  should  not  exceed  the 
above  mentioned  number  of  films  required  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  screens. 

But  how  could  a  minimum  of  discipline  be  obtained 
from  European  film-producers?  Not  only  should  they 
not  overproduce  but  also  should  they  turn  the  right  kind 
of  films  in  a  period  when  *it  becomes  evident  that  the 
public  is  no  longer  attracted  by-  small,  second-hand 
pictures. 

It  appears  that  such  a  policy  could  be  implemented' 
by  some  sort  of  central  and  official  (or  semi-official) 
body  to  which  the  European  producers  would  have  to 
apply  every  time  they  started  a  picture,  especially  if 
financial  help  was  needed. 

Which  leads  us  to  another  problem:  the  financial  policy 
of  a  European  Film  Community.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
the  film  industries  of  Europe — ■ or  to  be  more  precise: 
the  film-production  branches  of  Europe — have  always 
been  wading  through  financial  difficulties;  on  the  other 
hand  It  can  now  be  taken  for  granted  that  an  integration 
along  the  lines  of  the  Rome  treaty  excludes  aid-laws  and 
governmental  subsidies.  In  consequence,  it  should  be 
clear  that  a  financial  setup,  at  European  level,  is  to  be 
J!ound  and  founded  quietly.  In  fact  it  is  high  time  to 
revive  certain  earlier  plans  about  a  film-bank:  whereas 
it  never  could  come  to  life  inside  the  narrow  frontiers  of 
national  territories,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  can 
be  made  into  a  workable  scheme  within  one  European 
big  market. 

And  this,  for  several  reasons. 

Why  should  financial  circles  take  interest  in  film  credit 
as  long  as  aid-laws  and  state  subsidies  exist?  And  just 
the  same  why  should  producers  have  recourse  to  bank 
credit  when  they  get  money  on  much  easier  terms  from 
the  state?  But  once  these  facilities  will  have  vanished, 
new  ways  and  means  will  have  to  be  put  into  operation. 

And,  precisely,  if  the  film  production  at  European  level 
is  able  to  work  on  a  rationalized  basis,  with  a  minimum 
discipline  and  in  observance  of  the  market  imperatives,* 
its  product — the  European  films — will  have  a  far  better 
chance  to  amortize  than  they  previously  had  (on  a  na- 
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tional  basis),  and. at  the  same  time  will  find  their  way 
back  to  the  confidence  of  finance-men,  and  .  .  .  more  im¬ 
portant,  to  their  bank  deposits. 

In  other  words,  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Film 
people  will  get  a  high  reward:  fewer  and  better  films 
produced,  that  is  to  say  a  better  chance  of  amortizing 
and,  because  of  this,  an  opportunity  to  get  money  from’ 
still  untapped  sources  . 

Here  we  are  led  to  another  and  no  less  important  aspect 
of  the  unification-process:  what  I  would  call  the  “foreign 
policy”  of  the  European  film.  No  doubt  that  the  merging 
into  one  block  of  all  six  film  industries  will  give  to  Euro¬ 
pean  film  a  bargaining  power  which  it  never  had  as  long 
as  the  French  film  or  the  German  film  or  the  Italian  film 
was  acting  each  on  its  own  in  the  export  field  as  well 
as  in  the  import  field. 

|  Foreign  Policy  Aspects _  | 

In  theory  at  least  a  “bargaining  power”  is  but  the 
practical  expression  of  a  common  will  to  attain  certain 
goals  upon  which  the  partners  previously  came  to  an 
agreement. 

It  is  only  too  evident  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
European  Film  Community  of  tomorrow  cannot  be  des¬ 
cribed  in  a  few  lines;  }n  fact,  it  cannot  even  be  clearly 
outlined  “in  abstracto”  without  any  knowledge  of  what 
would  be  the  standpoint  of  the  different  European  film¬ 
ites  if  they  were  made  to  discuss  the  matter. 

One  can  nevertheless  stress  some  points. 

For  one,  that  this  foreign  policy  of  the  European  film 
implies,  above  all  things,  the  definition  of  its  relations 
with  the  American  film. 

For  another,  that  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Rome 
treaty  as  well  as  the  true  interest  of  the  European  film 
forbid  the  adoption  of  strict  protectionism. 

The  young  European  film  industry  will  need  foreign 
product  to  help  in  feeding  its  screens  (import  policy)  and 
will  also  need  foreign  markets  to  help  amortizing  its 
films  (export  policy).  As  far  as  relations  with  the  U.S. 
are  concerned  a  middle  way  should  and  could  be  found, 
but  how?  . 

It  is  one  acknowledged  goal  of  Washington’s  foreign 
policy  to  favor  European  unification;  U.S.  filmites  cannot 
and  will  not  forget  it,  and  in  fact,  Eric  Johnston,  as  head 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Export  Assn.,  has  more  than  once 
shown  by  his  talks  that  the  European  efforts  towards  uni¬ 
fication  in  film  matters  will  be  met  with  understanding 
instead  of  hostility.  Accordingly,  it  can  be  expected  that  if 
Hollywood  and  the  European  film  pool  will  come  to  terms  : 
it  would  not  so  much  be  a  question  of  tariff  walls  and 
quotas  than,  maybe,  of  a  kind  of  self  limitation  of  U.S. 
films  exported  to  Europe,  and  some  sort  of  American 
dollar  investments  in  European  film  business  (for  in¬ 
stance  a  part  of  U.S.  film  rentals  in  Europe  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  finance  European  films).  At  least  should  such 
an  arrangement  be  necessary  in  -the  first  years  during 
which  the  unification  would  progressively  take  place.  And 
once  the  European  film  pool  would  have  asserted  itself 
other  foreign  relations  could  be  devised  inasmuch  as  the 
Common  Market  would  begin  to  bring  fruits,  in  the  form 
of  an  increase  of  private  consumption  in  general,  and  film 
attendance  in  particular,  which  would  bring  benefits  not 
only  to  European  pix,  but  also  to  American  films. 

Also  related  to  the  foreign  policy,  and  no  less  urgent, 
would  be  the  definition  of  the  attitude  of  the  film  pool 
towards  certain  European  countries  such  as  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  etc  . . .  and,  more  generally  speaking, 
towards  the  free  trade  area  (in  fact  it  is  going  to  be  called 
the  “European  Economic  Association”)  which  has  been 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  still  is,  in  discussion. 

Many  more  problems,  be  it  in  the  judicial,  social,  or 
economic  fields,  are  waiting  to  be  examined  and  solved. 
But,  at  the  present  stage  of  development — or  better  said, 
of  absence  of  development — there  is  only  one  main  and 
real  problem.  Either  the  film  industries  of  Europe  intend 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  treaty  to  attain  a  form  of 
unification  that  would  solve  their  main  present  problems, 
or  they  prefer  to  “wait  and  see”  with  all  the  disadvantages 
attached  to  passivity  in  a  world  of  speed,  movement  and. 
struggle. 

In  the  first  instance,  which  implies  creative  work,  an 
instrument  is  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  European 
integration  policy.  There  is  a  lot  of  reconnaissance  work 
to  be  done,  of  studies  to  be  conducted,  of  statistics  to  be 
established,  of  contacts  to  be  taken  and,  above  all,  #f  co¬ 
ordination  to  be  applied  permanently:  how  all  these  tasks 
could  be  fulfilled  without  the  help  of  a  permanent  body, 
I  really  cannot  see. 

The  insurance  branch,  the  publicity  branch,  have  their 
European  committees,  and  even  European  Agriculture 
is  ahead  of  the  film  industry  in  the  matter  of  coordination 
and  community  of  action.  It  is  high  time  that  European 
film  people  were  aware  that  there  is  next  to  no  chance 
for  progressing  towards  unity  if  they  do  not  set  uo  in 
common  some  sort  of  European  coordination  bureau.  That 
it  be  established  on  a  strictly  private  and  professional  basis 
pr — probably  better — with  inter-governmental  help,  that 
it  be  or  not  the  result  of  a  European  film  conference,  is 
not  so  very  important:  the  only  real  thing  that  matters  is, 
for  the  filmites  of  the  six  countries,  to  realize  that  they 
have  much  to  win  with  an  integration  operated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  treaty  lines  and  that  this  implies  a  minimum 
of  administrative  set  up. 

Means  have  to  go  along  with  ends:  this  should  be 
understood  without  delay  in  film  circles. 

4-~  - - 

|  BURSTYN  GOES  FRENCH 

■  Kassler-Released  ‘He  Who  Must 
j  Die’  Wins  Prize 

!  The  French  import,  “He  Who 
Must  Die,”  directed  by  Jules  Das- 
sin  and  released  in -the  U.  S.  by 
Kassler  Films,  Inc.,  is  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  sixth  annual  Joseph 
Burstyn  award  as  the  best  foreign- 
language  film  of  1958. 

Ballotting  established  the  Swe¬ 
dish  “The  Seventh  Seal”  and  the 
Indian  “Pather  Panchali”  as  run¬ 
ner-up.  Previously,  films  like  “Ger- 
vaise,”  “La  Strada,”  “Umberto 
D”  and  “Gate  of  Hell”  won  the 
award.  The  N.  Y.  film  critics,  vot¬ 
ing  last  week,  picked  the  French 
“My  Uncle,”  starring  Jacques 
Tati,  as  their  top  import  for  ’58. 


FILM  ELEMENTS  OF  EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 

EQUIPMENT  SPECTATORS  BOXOFFICE 

POPULATION  Theatres  Seats  Annual  Aver.  RECEIPTS  IN  Aver.  Seat 

(in  thousand)  Attendance  DOLLARS  Price 

(per  capita) 

Aver.  Film 
Expenditure 
(per  capita) 

$ 

COMMON  MARKET— 175,260,000  .... 

26,052 

11,505,530 

12.8 

647,000,000 

28c 

$3.69 

GERM ANY-r-52,600, 000  . 

6,438 

2,657,000 

15.7 

228,000,000 

27c 

$4.33 

'  SAAR — 1,003,000  . . 

153 

52,500 

12.9 

3,360,000 

27c 

$3.34 

FRANCE — 43,780,000  . 

5,701 

2,738,000 

9.6 

170,000,000 

Unreported 

Unreported 

ALGERIA— 9,530,000  . 

350 

183,030 

2.2 

8,280,000 

39c 

86c 

ITALY— 48,178,000  . 

10,629 

4,793,000 

16.3 

185,620,000 

23c 

$3.85 

BELGIUM— 8,900,000  . . 

2,208 

811,000 

12.02 

33,680,000 

31c 

$3.78  ' 

'  LUXEMBOURG— 340,000  . 

46 

19,000 

13.6 

1,300,000 

27c 

$3.82 

NETHERLAND— 10,8:0,000  . . 

Source:  "Vie  et  Productivite”  n°  16 — 4eme  trim. 

527 

58 

252,000 

6.4  .. 

21,290,000 

30c 

$1.95 

'VARIETY'S'  LONDON  OFFJCB 
j  gt.  Martin's  P|ac«,  Trafalgar  Square 
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British  Producers  Ash  Eady  Levy  Coin 
to 


London,  Jan.  13. 


A  proposal  to  allow  Anglo-Euro- 
pean  co-productions  to  qualify  for 
British  quota  and  thus  be  entitled 
to  share  in  the  statutory  Eady  levy 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  by  the  British  Film  Pro¬ 
ducers  Assn,  and  the  Federation 
of  British  Film  Makers.  The  two 
organizations  have  suggested  the 
inclusion  of  an  additional  clause 
in  the  new  Films  Act,  to  be  intro- 
*duce4  next  year. 

Th6  new  clause,  as  proposed  by 
the  Wo  producing  associations, 
would  allow  quota  entitlement  to 
be  bestowed  on  a  co-production, 
provided  the  government  had  first 
approved  the  agreement  between 
the  two  countries  concerned.  That 
would  represent  a  considerable  de-  - 
parture  from  the  principle  that 
has  been  in  existence  since  the 
first  Quota  Act  was  introduced  in 
1928.  That  Act  stipulated  all  studio 
work  had  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
British  studio  and  also  laid  down 
conditions  for  employment  of  an 
agreed  proportion  of  British  artists, 
technicians  and  craftsmen. 

A  spokesman  for  the  BFPA  sug¬ 
gested  there  was  no  possibility  of 
Eady  payments  being  shared  with 
foreign  interests  and  explained 
that .  the  proposed  co-production 
agreements  were  being  modelled 
on  existing  pacts  between  other 
countries  in  Europe,  notably 
France  and  Italy. 

The  BFPA  and  FBFM  have  set 
up  a  joint  committee  to  study 
agreements  in  other  countries  as 
a  preliminary  to  making  further 
representations  to  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

CDC  to  Hand  Out  40 
Yank  Dabbing  licenses 
On  French  Merit  Setap 

Paris,  Jan.  6. 

According  to  Jacques  Flaud, 
bead  of  the  governmental  Centre 
Du  Cinema,  the  Motion  Picture 
Export  Assn,  has  still  made  no 
propositions  to  counteract  the  pro¬ 
posed  CDC  divvy  of  the  remaining 
40  Yank  dubbing  licenses  for  the 
Jap.  '59  to  July  ’59  period.  So  Flaud 
still  intends  handing  out  the  40 
visas  on  a  merit  basis  to  the  Yank 
major  distribs  which  aided  the 
French  film  either  via  production 
investment  or  by"  distribution. 

Actually,  sources  here  point  out 
that  practically  all  companies  ex¬ 
cept  Universal  have  been  investing 
in  French  pix  production  or  dis- 
trib.  RKO  is  out,  according  to 
Flaud,  so  it  may  work  out  well  ex¬ 
cept  in  Universal’s  case. 

Flaud  also  said  that  if,  in  the 
Dec.  1958  to  next  June  period, 
some  definite  acceptable  proposals 
are  given  by  the  Yank  companies 
in  as  to  continued  support  of 
French  films,  the  new  French- 
Yank  Accords,  due  next  July  might 
take  this  into  consideration  and 
allow  MPEA  to  hand  out  all  of  the 
110  or  so  visas  of  the  coming 
agreement  on  its  own. 

After  ‘Ben  Hor,’  Workers 
Wonder  Fate  at  Studio 

Rome,  Jan.  6. 

The  workers  at  the  giant  Roman 
^  Cinecitta  Film  Studios  are  worried 
over  what  will  happen  to  them 
when  the  current  tenant,  Metro’s 
big-budgeted,  “Ben  Hur,”  moves 
out  near  the  end  of  this  year.  Reps 
of  one  of  the  local  film  unions, 
FILS,  met  this  week  and  issued  a 
plea  to  the  Cinecitta  authorities  to 
work  out  a  production  plan  for  the 
1958-59  season  after  the  Yank  proj¬ 
ect  is  finished. 

Studio,  built  in  late  30’s  with  Fas¬ 
cist  money,  has  recently  been  in 
trouble  despite  help  from  various 
Yank  outfits  (“The  Nun’s  Story” 
was  another  American  pic  which 
headquartered  there  this  year).  In 
order  to  assure  work  for' its  set-up, 
Cinecitta  even  shared  production 
costs  on  some  Italian  pix  shot  there 
In  past  2  years. 

Persistent  reports  Indicate  that  a 
new  site  is  being  sought  for  the 
studios  and  equipment  near  Rome. 
This  would  permit  the  sale  of  the 
grounds  to  real  estate  companies ‘at 
a  profit  that  would  allow  erection 
of  new  studio  on  ground  given  it 
by  the  government. 


Shochiku  in  Hong  Kong 

Tokyo,  Jan.  13. 

Shochiku,  one  of  Japan’s 
six  majors,  plans  to  open  a 
branch  office  in  Hong  Kong 
early  in  the  year  as  a  spring¬ 
board  for  stimulating  sales  in 
the  Asian  market.  Similar 
plans  are  also  in  works  for 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Company  has  such  an  office 
in  Los  Angeles  for  U.  S.  dis¬ 
tribution.  Shochiku  plans  an 
office  in  Europe  also. 


Tabarazuka  Unit 
Wins  Labor  Fight 

Tokyo,  Jan.  6. 

The  45-day  dispute  between 
union  members  of  the  Takarazuka 
Girls’  Opera  Troupe  and  the  man¬ 
agement  over  what  the  girls  de¬ 
scribed  as  “feudalistic”  working 
conditions  ended  when  the  man-, 
agement  abolished  all-night  re¬ 
hearsals,  and  made  other  conces¬ 
sions.  In  a  written  pledge  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Nishinomiya  Labor 
Standards  Office^  Takarazuka.  offi¬ 
cials  agreed  not  to  hold  rehearsals 
I  atter  10  p.m.  The  union  had  been 
demanding  that  they  be  stopped 
I  because  of  unhealthy  effects  and 
i  because  they  were  in  violation  of 
labor  laws. 

Meanwhile,  five  ranking  officials  j 
of  the  companies  which  control 
Takarazuka  were  fined  token  sums 
for  negligence  leading  to  the  death 
of  revue  girl  Hiromi  Kagetsu  who 
was  cut  in  half  when  her  skirt  was 
caught  by  the  shaft  of  a  drop  stage  ; 
last  April  1.  The  tragedy  caused 
the  union  demands. 

Concessions  made  by  the  man¬ 
agement  may  seem  primitive  to 
show  biz  in  other  lands,  but  the 
Japan  entertainment  world  is  mo¬ 
nopolistically-controlled  with  the 
performers  being  much-abused. 
Concessions  were:  D  Avoidance 
of  all-night  training  via  earlier 
preparations  for  forthcoming  pro¬ 
ductions;  2)  Provision  of  hotel  and 
automobile  accommodations  for 
those  engaged  in  late  training;  3) 
Compensation  for  damages  in¬ 
curred  on  the  stage;  4)  Holding  of 
meetings  at  least  monthly  with 
union  reps,  and  5)  Checking  the 
nature  of  accommodations  at  hotels 
and  inns  before  sending  the  troupe 
on  the  road. 

The  possibility  exists  that  the 
revue  will  tour  the  U.S.  in  1959. 
Attorney  Albert  B.  Gins  holds  an 
option  with  Toho  for  four  annual 
tours  over  a  four-year  period. 
Tentative  pact  was  handled  by  a 
William  Morris  rep. 


EASVWEST  GERMAN  LEGIT 


Mays  Authored  By  Germans  Prove 
Unusually  Big  at  B.Q. 


Frankfurt,  Jan.  6. 

German  Stage  Assn,  has  released 
statistics  about  the  German  lingo 
theatrical  productions  staged  in 
West  and  East  Germany,  Austria 
and  Switzerland,  the  big  surprise 
being  that  the  plays  authored  by 
German-speaking  playwrights  did 
so  well.  Karl  Wittlinger’s  two-per¬ 
son  drama,  “Keenen  Sie  die  Mil- 
chstrasse”  (Do  You  Know  the  Milk 
Street),  •  was  produced  489  times 
on  25  stages,  mid  Guenter  Weisen- 
born’s  comedy,  “Zwei  Engel  Stei- 
gen  aus”.  (Two  Angels  Stand  Up) 
which  preemed  in  West  Germany 
last  season,  had  451  presentations 
in  East  Germany  this  season. 

Leopold  Ahlsen’s  “Philemon  and 
Baucis,”  now  in  its  second  year, 
rated  248  productions.  Gressieker’s 
“Henry  VIII.  and  His  Wives”  was 
done  211  times.  Featured  on  14 
stages  was  a  new  production  of 
“Draussen  vor  der  Tuer”  (Outside 
In  Front  of  the  Door).  The  Vien¬ 
nese  comedy  “Der  Herzspezialist 
(The  Heart  Specialist)  of  Fritz 
Eckhardt  had  377  productions, 

The  late  German  playwright 
Bertold  Brecht’s  works  were  per¬ 
formed  962  times.  Current  German 
playwright  Carl  Zuckmayers  works 
were  done  118  times.  Leading  all 
productions  was  “Diary  of  Anne 
Frank,”  done  1,455  times  on  61 
stages*  or  for  just  about  as  much 
business  as  it  did  in  its  opening 
1956-57  in  Germany. 


India’s  Film  Producer 
Chief  Blasts  Govt.  Red 
Tape  for  Stock  Muddle 

Madras,  Jan.  6. 

J.  B.  Roongta,  president  of  the 
Indian  Motion  Picture  Producers 
Assn.,  has  called  governmental  in¬ 
efficiency  the  principal  reason  for 
the  current  raw  film  muddle  which 
is  getting  deeper  and  deeper  as 
days  go  by.  For  example,  although 
the  government  of  India  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  decision  to  allot  posi¬ 
tive  stock  to  individual  exporters 
(who  are  regularly  sending  pictures 
abroad)  to  make  prints  of  older 
and  current  releases  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  export,  it  is  now 
understood,  from  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  producers  in  Madras,  that  the 
local  Controller  has  been  asked  to 
suspend  all  procedures  and  handle 
only  issuance  of  permits  for  local 
consumption. 

This  probably  is  due  to  the  re¬ 
ported  decision  of  the  government 
of  India  to  lift  the  cut  on  the  im¬ 
port  of  raw  stock.  A  more  or  less 
official  indication  of  this  was  given 
in  Bombay  last  week  by  S.  N.  Bil- 
gramani,  Chief  Controller  of  Im¬ 
ports  and  Exports  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  during  his  meeting 
with  the  Regional  ‘Advisory  Board. 
Whether  India’s  government  would 
take  immediate  action  in  this  re¬ 
spect  or  not,  opinion  In  film  circles 
is  that  the  cut  would  be  restored 
within  the  next  week.  The  price  of 
raw  stock  in  black  market  has  tum¬ 
bled  down  considerably,  "the  pre¬ 
vailing  price  at  Bombay  being  re¬ 
ported  at  less  than  half  of  the  old 
price  two  weeks  ago. 

Roongta,  perhaps  despairing  after 
meeting  the  Prime  Minister  and 
explaining  problems  of  industry 
with  nothing  being  done,  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Ministry  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Broadcasting  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  S.  K,  Patil,  in 
preference  to  the  present  incum¬ 
bent  Dr:  B.  V.  Keskar.  He  feels 
that  Patil  has  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  ills  of  the  industry  and  has  the 
skill  to  find  a  cure  for  them. 


‘SUPPER’ 2D  HIT  FOR 
BARRAULT-RENAOD  CO. 

Paris,  Jan.  13. 

The  Jean-Louis  Barrault-Made- 
leine  Renaud  Co.  have  a  second  hit 
legit  addition  to  their  rep  with  the 
late- Paul  Claudel’s  “Le  Soulier  De 
Satain”  (The  Satin  Slipper),  now 
alternating  with  “La  Vie  Parisi- 
enne.”  Claudel’s  tale  of  virtue, 
saved  by  sacrifice,  is  as  heavy  and 
difficult  as  the  Jacques  Offenbach- 
M.  Meilhac-L.  Halevy  operetta, 
“Vie,”  is  light  and  airy.  The  troupe 
showed  its  versatility  by  giving 
depth  to  this  four-hour  ^dramd. 
Originally  nine  hours  ‘  long,  Bar¬ 
rault  cut  it  with  Claudel’s  consent 
back  in  1943.  It  is  now  at  the 
Palais-Royal. 

The  new  version  moves  faster 
and  uses  deft  lighting  instead  of 
wasting  time  on  curtains.  Barrault 
has  directed  with  insight  and  made 
this  ranting,  poetic  pfeefr  good 
drama,  if  primarily  local  in  appeal. 
Sets  by  Lucien  Coutaud  are  an 
asset  as  is  the  late  Arthur  Honeg¬ 
ger’s  music. 

Another  Claudel  piece,  “L’Otage” 
(The  Hostage),  is  being  revived,  but 
less  happily  at  the  Vieux-Colombier. 
Tale  of  a  girl’s  sacrifice  to  save 
a  Pope  made  captive  by  Napoleon 
is  too  academic  and  dusty,  with  sets 
by  Roger  Domes  to  match  plus 
stilted  acting  by  Jacques  Berthier, 
jean  Le  Poulain  and  others.  It 
looks  in  for  only  a  fair  run: 


TOHO  ALL-WIDESCREEN 


Of  90  Features  Some  36  To  Rate 
Deluxe 

Tokyo,  Jan.  13. 

Managing  director  Iwao  Mori  of 
Toho,  one  of  Japan’s  six  majors, 
declares  his  company’s  entire  1959 
product  will  be  in  widescreen.  He 
added  that  Toho  expects  to  pro¬ 
duce  90  features  during  the  year 
with  36  being  posh  productions. 

Total  figure  represents  a  drop 
fiom  1958  produtcion  and  indicates 
that  Toho  may  soon  give  up  the 
ghost  of  programming  two  new 
double-features  in  its  theatres,  a 
venture  undertaken  last  mid-year 
by  all  Japan  companies  which  is 
proving  costly.  Resources  from  re¬ 
duced  numerical  production  would 
go  into  better  quality  pictures. 


Mex  Film  Biz  Relieved  by  Selection 
Of  Heiier  as  Pix  Bank  Chief;  Hope 
Seen  for  Muddled  Production  Setup 


Japanese  Data  Given 

Tokyo.  Jan.  .13. 
Japanese  feature  produc¬ 
tions  showed  an  increase  of 
13%  to  510  in  1958  over  443 
for  1957.  Breakdown  by  com¬ 
panies  with  1957  figure  first  is 
as  follows: 

Shoehikn  — .  62-83 

-Toho  . .  87-77 

Daiei  . 75-87 

ShintohU  . 56-63 

Toei  . . 104-105 

Nikkatsu . 57-85 

Others  .  2-  1 

Of  these  releases,  according 
to  data  supplied  by  Eiren 
'  (Japan  Motion  Picture  Pro¬ 
ducers  Assn.),  375  or  74.9% 
were  in  wide  screen  as  com¬ 
pared  to  only  72  in  1957. 

Color  films  comprised  150 
or  29.9%  of  the  product.  This 
Is  a  boost  of  1.8  times  over 
1957  when  the  color  total  was 
85.  • 


3  Pix  to  Roll  in 
Mex  Early  in  ’59 

Mexico  City,  Jan.  6. 

Hollywood  1959  production  in 
Mexico  starts  with  three  pix  sched¬ 
uled  to  go  before  cameras  simul¬ 
taneously  In  January:  “The  Unfor¬ 
given,”  “Thief  and  The  Cross”  and 
“Beach  Boy,”  Stellar  contingent 
for  these  includes  Audrey  Hepburn, 
Mel  Ferrer,  Robert  Mitchum  (who 
finished  “Wonderful  Country”  in 
Durango  this  month),1  Kim  Novak 
and  Burt  Lancaster  among  others. 

Film  union  head  Alfonso  Sanches 
Tello  also  claims  he  has  queries 
from  an  unspecified  number  of 
independent  producers  planning  to 
film  here  in  first  half  of  the  new 
year.  ‘Tello  said  that  Hollywood 
use  of  Mexican  studios  and  scenery 
will  be  on  a  higher  scale  than  in 
1958  because  “misunderstandings” 
on  pay  scales  for  Mexican  talent 
and  technicians,  studio  rentals,  etc. 
have  been  ironed  out  and  pro¬ 
ducers  will  receive  “every  coopera¬ 
tion.” 

Early  last  year  Tello  optimisti¬ 
cally  predicted  up  to  20  Hollywood 
units  producing  in  Mexico.  Actual 
total  came  to  six  American  films 
made  here. 


FRENCH  ART  IN  ISRAELI 


Alleged  Ballet  Nudity  Up  Before 
Censor  Board  For  Okay 


Jerusalem,  Jan.  6. 

Israeli  Film  Censorship  Board,  a  : 
government  department,  is  in  the" 
news  again.  Furor  Is  over  a  French 
Art  Festival,  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  French-Israeli  Friend¬ 
ship  League  and  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Israel,  because  Impre¬ 
sario  Baruch  Gillon  is  importing  a 
folklore  troupe,  "Les  Ballets  Afri- 
cains  de  Keita  Fobeda.”  The  cen¬ 
sorship  group  must  be  consulted 
before  any  film  or  theatrical  pres¬ 
entation  is  given  in  Israel.  In. 
this  ease  the  local  agents  were ; 
told  that  according  to  photographs  i 
received,  the  board  objected  to  [ 
young  African  native  girls  appear- 1 
ing  on  stage  almost  nude.  ! 

As  a  result,  the  ballet  must  stage 
a  special  full  performance  for 
members  of  the  board  only  in  Tel  j 
Aviv  three  days  prior  to  opening- 
night  Then  the  board  will  decide 
“whether  some  of  the  dancers ! 
should  wear  more  clothes.”  j 

At  the  same  time,  the  board  is  ■ 
discussing  the  question  of  German-  ‘ 
language  films  which  have  been . 
very  popular  in  Israel  in  recent  > 
months.  However,  sections  of  the/ 
public  have  objected  to  their  be-  j 
ing  screened  here.When  cinemas ; 
were  picketed  by  ex-underground-  i 
fighters,  the  Cinema  Owners  Assn,  j 
of  Israel  decided  to  refrain  from  j 
showing  such  pix  for  ore  month. ! 
After  that  a  public  body  should  i 
decide  on  an  official  policy  in  this ; 
matter.  The  Censorship  Board  said  i 
it  could  rot  b^n  German-speaking  j 
films  unless  their  cor  tent  is  an  j 
outrage  to  public  sensibilities.  I 


Mexico  City,  Jan.  13. 

Federico  Heuer,  named  new 
head  of  the  National  Film  Bank, 
steps  into  an  unsettled  situation  in 
the  Mexican  production  setup  here 
for  this  year.  Mexican  film-mak¬ 
ing  actually  has  marked  time  since 
late  in  November,  with  the  pix  in¬ 
dustry  wondering  who  would  step 
into  the  shoes  of  Eduardo  Garduno, 
former  head  of  the  Film  Bank. 

Garduno,  moved  up  to  be  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

There  is  a  feeling  of.  relief  in 
film  circles  because  Heuer  has 
been  connected  with  the  film  in¬ 
dustry  (he  was  interested  in  a 
minor  way  in  production  with  Juan 
Bustillo  Oro,  and  know’s  its  prob¬ 
lems.  On  the  adverse  side,  there 
is  the  fact  that  Heuer  in  the  past 
has  outspokenly  said  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  ills  of  the  industry  are 
directly  attributable  to  quickie  pro¬ 
duction  of  “impossible  stories.”  He 
has  been  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  lhes;s  that  “quality  production” 
would  solve  problems  of  weak  box- 
office.  Heuer,  today,  is  engaged  in 
a  comprehensive  economic  survey 
of  the  national  film  industry.  He 
began  this  early  last  year,  at  the 
instigation  of  then  presidential 
candidate  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos. 
He  campaigned  for  him,  current 
post  being  his  political  reward. 
This  Heuer  industry  survey  will 
serve  as  a  base  for  tackling  peren¬ 
nial  problems  which  have  held 
back  Mexican  motion  pictures  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

Hope  Ileuer  Will  Work  Miracle 

Actually,  film  circles  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  Heuer,  in  his  position  as 
czar  of  the  local  Industry  (he  will 
have  last  word  on  which  scripts 
can  be  filmed,  deny  financing  to 
those  not  accepted  will  be  the 
“miracle”  worker  who  will  at  long 
last  create  a  strong  Mexican  motion 
picture  industry.  Appointment  of 
Heuer  has  been  generally  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  film  circles,  with  pro¬ 
ducers,  distributors  and  exhibitors 
hailing  him  as  “a  person  well 
grounded  in  economic  matters  and 
the  film  industry.” 

Raul  de  Anda,  new  president  of 
the  Mex’can  Film  Producers  Assn, 
described  the  designation  of 
Heuer  as  “the  best  proof  that  the 
current  administration  is  taking  the 
film  industry  seriously.”  For  the 
last  six  years  (during  the  Cortines 
regime).  Heuer  headed  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economic  Studies  of  the 
Labor  Ministry.  He  has  shown 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  most 
forthright  and  outspoken  of  Mexi¬ 
co’s  government  post  holders. 

Actually,  he  faces  many  prob¬ 
lems.  First,  there  is  the  fact  that 
films  going  before  the  cameras  this 
month  still  will  be  financed  In  the 
old  manner,  with  the  Film  Bank 
giving  advances  to  a  total  of  seven 
films. 

New  Financing  Plan  Looms 

But  a  new  financing  plan  is  in 
the  making  by  the  Film  Bureau. 
This  is  strongly  opposed  by  in¬ 
dependent  producers  who  cry 
“monopoly”  and  “discrimination.” 
Under  this  system  distribution  of 
advances  would  be  made  pro  rata, 
according  to  the  capital  each  pro¬ 
ducing  company  has  invested  in  the 
official  distributorships.  This 
plan,  approved  by  a  commission 
headed  by  producers  Cesar  Santos 
Galindo  and  Oscar  Brooks,  would 
limit  production  to  84  films  a  year. 

In  accordance  with  assignment  of 
film  financing  by  this  plan,  the 
sounder,  well-financed  producers 
would  be  in  a  strong  position.  For 
example.  Brooks  &  Enriquez  could 
produce  three  films;  Producciones 
Rodriguez,  three;  Pedro  Galindo, 
five;  Filmex,  eight,  etc.  But  in¬ 
dependents,  with  but  small  capital 
commitments  in  distributorships  or 
none,  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold, 
not  receiving  advances  for  even 
one  film  per  year. 

Independents,  however,  do  not 
plan  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  It 
is  understood  that  a  consolidation 
of  independent  producers  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  making  films,  not  financed 
by  the  official  Film  Bank,  has  been 
seriously  discussed.  Independent 
producer  C.  Castillo  Tapia  said  his 
colleagues  may  unite  into  a  Mexi¬ 
can  version  of  United  Artists.  Fur¬ 
ther,  if  accord  is, reached  on  the 
new  independent  unit,-  then  a  deal 
will  be  sought  with  a  Hollywood-. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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‘So  What’s  New  V— Legally 


RAP  TRUSTEES  AS  CENSORS 


No  Right  To  Ban  Study  of  Sadistic 
Schoolteacher. 


Johnston  As  Mikoyan  ‘Host’ 


Constantly  Churning  Show  Biz  Generates  New 
Problems  on  Property  Rights 


Fall  River,  Mass.,  Jan.  13. 

Trustees  of  a  technical  institute 
were  accused  of  “unwarranted  cen¬ 
sorship”  for  banning  a  prize  win- 
[  ning  Swedish  film  without  seeing 


By  HARRIET  F.  PILPEL 


What’s  new  on  the  legal  front  In 
show  biz?  Well,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  got  into  the 
act  on  several  fronts  in  1958.  Most 
Important  for  the  lovers  of  fun  and 
frolic — and  somewhat  to  their  dis¬ 
may — the  court,  by  unexpectedly 
splitting  fpur  to  four  (Justice 
Douglas  abstaining)  automatically 
affirmed  the  intermediate  Court  of 
Appeals  decision  in  the  Jack 
Benny  Autolight- ‘Gaslight”  case. 
A  lower  court  decision  had  held 
that  the  right  to  parodize  is  fine  of 
the  rights  that  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  original  work  like  the 
right  to  televise  it  or  translate  it 
into  a  foreign  language  or  put  it 
on  the  stage.  There  are  those  who 
say  would  we  ever  have  had  a 
Jonathan  Swift  or  a  Max  Beerbohm 
today  if  the  courts  of  their  day  had 
so  limited  their  facile  pens.  There 
are  others  who  point  out  that  in 
a  later  parody  case,  decided  by  the 
same  lower  court  judge  who  first 
decided  the  Jack  Benny  case  (the 
“From  Here  to  Eternity”,  issue)  the 
parody  came  out  okay,  so  it’s  all 
a  question  of  degree.  Like  every¬ 
thing  else. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  had  or 
will  have  an  impact  on  the  enter¬ 
tainment  and  literary  world  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  contexts.  For  one  thing. 
It  refused  to  review  the  holding  of 
the  N.Y,  Court  of  Appeals  to  the 
effect  that  the  N.  Y.  City  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  tax  applied  to  writers  along 
with  everybody  else  and  to  John 
Steinbeck  along  with  all  other 
writers.  Then  the  court  now  has 
pending  before  it  the  question 
whether,  if  a  political  candidate  on 
a  tv  or  radio  broadcast  defames 
another  candidate  or  an  innocent 
third  party,  the  stations  carrying 
the  broadcast  are  or  are  not  legally 
liable  fqr  the  defamation.  It  all  has 
to  do  with  No.  315  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  which  says 
that  if  a  station  permits  one  candi¬ 
date  for  a  particular  office  to  use 
its  facilities,  then  it  must  permit 
all  other  candidates  for  the  same 
office  to  use  its  facilities  on  the 
same  terms  and  it  may  not  “censor” 
what  any  of  these  candidates  have 
to  say. 

...  What  “censorship”  means  as  used 
in  this  connection  is  one  of  the 
questions  the  high  court  will  prob¬ 
ably  decide. 

The  highest  state  court  of  North ' 
Dakota  and  a  Federal  court  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  have  held  that  no  censor¬ 
ship  means  that  the  station  is  (a; 
powerless  to  cut  out  libel  from 
political  candidates’  speeches  and 
(b)  immune  from  libel  suits.  (Just 
for  the  record,  your  writer  and 
your  writer’s  law  firm  are  counstt 
of  record  in  the  North  Dakota  case 
now  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court). 

] _ '  ‘Lady  Chatterley’  | 

And  another  big  question  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  decide  is  loom¬ 
ing  up  in  the  “Lady  Chatterley’s 
Lover"  movie  censorship  case 
which  is^also  pending  before  the 
court.  In  that  case,  the  highest 
court  of  New  York  State,  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  split  every  which  way 
on  the  question  whether  the  film 
censors  in  New  York  had  the  right 
to  ban  the  film.  There  were  five 
opinions  with  various  judges  con¬ 
curring  with  various  other  judges, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  so- 
called  majority  which  saw  nothing 
wrong  with  movie  censorship  in 
general  or  the  censorship  of  this 
movie  in  particular  to  the  judges 
who  think  that  all  pre-censorship  of 
motion  pictures  is  unconstitutional. 

Then,  of  course,  a  lot  of  other 
courts  have  had  a  lot  of  other 
things  to  say  about  a  lot  of  other 
matters  that  affect  you,  Dear 
Readers  of  Variety.  To  mention 
just  a  few: 

Quite  a  lot  of  people  have  suecr 
for  libel  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  The  most  interesting  and 
important  question  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view,  which  comes 
to  the  fore  in  many  of  the  cases  is: 
where  is  a  libel?  Can  you,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  case  of  a  libel  that 
has  had  a  national  circulation  use 
the  creator,  publisher,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  company  or  whatever  it  is  in 
every  one  of  the  48  states  even 
though  their  only  connection  with 
that  state  is  that  the  libel  circu¬ 
lated  there? 

A  not  too>  different  question 


which  arises  in  connection  with  the 
distributors — as  opposed  to  the 
originators  of  libels — which  ap¬ 
plies  in  fact  to  the  sellers  or  dis¬ 
tributors  of  everything  in  the  en¬ 
tertainment  field — books,  maga¬ 
zines  and  phonograph  records  es- 
-pecially — is  whether  such  distribu¬ 
tors  are  to  be  held  accountable  for 
the  legal  infirmities  in  what  they 
sell.  Should  a  bookseller,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  be  held  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  obscenity  or  of  the  civil  offense 
of  copyright  infringement  or  libel 
or  breaeh  or  the  right  of  privacy 
if  all  he  did  was  to  buy  and  sell 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  How  can  he  be  expected  to 
do  a  Complete  legal  checkup  on 
every  item  he  sells. 

Then  there’s  been  the  usual 
flurry  about  who.  .can  renew  wnat 
copyrights  if  the  author  is  dead 
and  despite  what  he  may  have  done 
to  alienate  the  renewals  during  his 
lifetime.  There  are  ever  more  cases 
about  who  has  title  to  a  title  and 
the  contours  of  .the  doctrine  of  un¬ 
fair  competition  keep  on.  expand¬ 
ing  to  take  in  new  situations  where 
someone  is  making  capital  in  the 
literary  and  entertainment  market 
place  of  something  that  someone 
else  has  really  created  (e.g.,  as 
when  a  movie  uses  the  title  of  a 
book  it  isn’t  based  on— depends 
among  other  things  on  how  many 
people  were  likely  to  have  heard 
of  the  book). 

And  this  year  there  was  even  a 
case  involving  ownership  of  some 
of  the  papers  that  came  out  of  the 
Lewis  &  Clark  Expedition  of  1803- 
1805;  they  turned  up  in  somebody’s 
attic. 

|  finally — Cap  Gains  Taxes  f 

And  finally,  just  so  we  won’t  let 
the  year  slip  by  without  at  least 
a  reference  to  one  of  our  major 
motifs — the  unfair  impact  of  the 
tax  situation  on  writers:  please 
note  the  recent  decision  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Louisiana  involving 
the  sale  of  the  character,  “Francis 
— the  Talking  Mule”  to  Universal 
Pictures.  No  capital  gain,  said  the 
court,  on  sums  received  since  the 
passage  of  the  Eisenhower  Amend¬ 
ment,  proving  that  from  the  tax 
standpoint,  we  are  still  doing  our 
best  to  discourage  those  who  are 
creating  the  contents  of  what  we 
read,  see  and  hear  in  all  media.. 
‘Who  knows — maybe  we’ll  get  this 
discriminatory  treatment  of  our 
creative  people  to  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  one  of  these  years. 

Some  rather  ingenious  argu¬ 
ments  could  be  made— might  be 
worth,  trying.  Anyway,  it  was  a 
kind  of  interesting  year,  legally. 

JAY  FRANKEL  BACK  TO 
SATELLITE  MARKETS 

J.  Jay  Frankel,  president  of  MJP 
Enterprises,  left  New  York  Sun¬ 
day  (11)  for  an  extensive  trip 
through  Europe  and  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  countries.  He’ll  be  one  of  the 
first  U.S.  film  men  to  huddle  on 
film  deals  with  the  Bulgarians  and 
Roumanians  and,  after  his  visit  to 
Moscow,  may  swing  as  far  as  Mon¬ 
golia  to  sell  his  pictures. 

Frankel,  who’s  going  with  the 
blessings  of  the  U.S.  State  Dept., 
is  peddling  Paramount,  Warner 
Bros,  and  RKO  films  on  tills  trip. 
Most  of  the  countries  where  he’s 
stopping  already  have  seen  the  pic¬ 
tures  so  that  it’s  largely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  tying  up  the  deals.  Frankel 
also  is  planning  to  set  phonograph 
record  deals  in  various  of  the  satel¬ 
lites. 

Hit  itinerary,  apart  from  Paris, 
London  and  Hamburg,  includes 
Prague,  Warsaw,  Moscow,  Buda¬ 
pest,  Bucharest,  Sofia,  Belfrade, 
and  Berlin  (East  Germany).  He  has 
a  deal  with  the  Soviets,  but  it  must 
await  finalization  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Export  Assn,  deal  With  the 
Russians  under  the  cultural  ex¬ 
change  pact. 

MPEA,  apart  from  Its  Soviet 
agreement,  which  involves  recipro¬ 
city,  also  has  sold  films  to  Poland 
and  Hungary.  One  or  two  Ameri¬ 
can  films  have  been  bought  by 
the  East  Germans  and  the  Rouman¬ 
ians.  All  the  companies  are  sell¬ 
ing  films  in  Yugoslavia.  The 
Czechs  have  purchased  a  block  of 
pictures  from  Frankel. 


it. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  on 
Friday  <9),  accused  Bradfdrd-Dur- 
fee  Technical  Institute  trustees  of 
the  censorship  of  "Torment.” 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Merrett,  the 
league’s  local  chairman,  also  said 
the  trustees  of  the  state-supported 
school  had  no  legal  right  to  ban 
private  showing. 

The  trustees  objected  to  the  un¬ 
seen  film  for  its  “study  of  a  sadistic 
schoolmaster’s  evil  influence/’ 


Okay  Loews  Brief 


Bronx  Elsmere 


Federal  Judge  Edmund  L.  Pal- 
mieri  last  week  signed  an  order 
allowing  Loew’s  theatres  through 
its  subsidiary,  Fairmont  Theatres 
Corp.,  to  repossess  the  Elsmere 
Theatre  in  the  Bronx,  N.  Y.  -House 
was  previously  divested  under 
terms-  of  the  Loew’s  consent  de^ 
cree.  ^ 

Court  -  granted  approval  of  the 
repossession  on  condition  that  the 
Loew  chain  dispose  of  the  Elsmere 
not  later  than  six  month?  from 
the  date  of  the  order.  It  may  be 
either  sold  or  leased  to  any  party 
not  a  defendant  to  the  U.  S.  vs. 
Paramount  et  aL  consent  decree. 

Judge  Palmieri  also  stated  that 
Loew’s  may  sell  its  interest  in  the 
Elsmere  to ,  the  Associated  YM'r 
YWHA  of  Greater  New  York.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  same  time  the  jurist 
said  the  Fairmont  outfit  cannot 
operate  the  Elsmere  as.  a  motion 
picture  theatre. 

Capitol  Replaces  Odeon 
For  Famous  in  Ottawa 

Ottawa,  Jari.  13. 

After  paying  rent  on  it  and  op¬ 
erating  it  for  the  past  26  years. 
Famous  Players  -  Canadian  Corp. 
Ltd.  has  purchased  Ottawa’s  top 
(since  the  Odeon  was  blasted  out 
of  business  by  a  gas  explosion  in 
October)  filmer,  the  Capitol.  Price 
was  reported  as  $650,000  for  the 
2,350-seater,  bought  from  the  Bank 
&  Queen  Street  Realty  Co.  Ray 
Tubman  is  manager  of  the  first- 
run  house. 

Designed  by  Thomas  Lamb  and 
built  in  1920  by  Loew’s,  the  Capi¬ 
tol  was  opened  by  Marcus  Loew. 
Under  Loew’s,  later  B.  F.  Keith 
and  RKO,  the  theatre  bore  the  vari¬ 
ous  names  of  its  owners  and  played 
a  vaudefilm  policy  until,  in  1932, 
it  became  the  Capitol  and  switched 
to  films  only  under  FP-C  operation. 
Today  its  65  x  35-foot  stage  is  used 
only  for  concerts  by  the  Ottawa 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Tremblay 
Series  and  years-between  legll 
booking. 


Guy  Madison 

Continued  from  page  5 

this  country  for  some  weeks  now. 
Leiser  has  been  here  for  almost 
a  month.  Pierre  Couret,  director 
of  the  organization,  and  Jose  G. 
Maesso,  general  manager  of;  Tecisa, 
Ccmret’s  tv  subsid,  were  here  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  but  returned  to 
Madrid.  They  will  fly  b^ck  to  New 
York  this  week  to  finalize  the 
Madison  and  other  deals  lined  up 
by  Leiser. 

Madison  pic,  on  which  Miss  Ains¬ 
worth  will  get  credit  as  executive 
producer  in  this  country,  with  Lei¬ 
ser  getting  the  credit  elsewhere, 
will  be  shot  at  Couret’s  Sevillia 
Studios,  Madrid.  Couret  has 
studios,  offices,  theatres  or  other 
holdings  in  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Portugal  and  Germany.  Its  pitch 
to  American  producers  has  been 
the  cheapness  of  Spanish  produc¬ 
tion  as  well  the  subsidy-quota 
deals  available  through  coproduc¬ 
tion  with  European  companies. 

Madison’s  “Sword  and  Arrow” 
teleseries,  rolling  here  soon  on  the 
Roach  lot,  is  a  historical  adventure 
story,  a  purposeful  switch,  for 
“Wild  Bill  Hickok." 


Continued  f 

Duliis  who  personally  asked  John¬ 
ston  to  do  it  as  a  “public  service.” 
(At  that  time,  Johnston  did  not 
realize  how  much  caviar  was  in¬ 
volved.) 

Protocol  is  a  sensitive  matter  In 
foreign  affairs,  and  Dulles  had  a 
problem  only  Johnston  seemed 
logical  to  solve. 

Mikoyan  was  a  surprise  Wash¬ 
ington  visitor,  with  Dulles  having 
little  advance  warning  of  his  ar¬ 
rival.  The  stiff ,-formal  things  were 
easy  to  manage:  Dulles  jmd  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  re¬ 
ceived  Mikoyan  for  private  confer¬ 
ences  (the  rigid  sort  where  all  con¬ 
versations  are  thought  out  and 
planned  in  advance,  with  light  talk' 
an  impossibility). 

What  Dulles  wanted  was  some 
private  “social”  engagement  for 
Mikoyan,  where  the  Russian  deputy 
premier  could '  be  served  all  the 
Vodka  he  wanted  to  drink,  and  the 
State  Dept,  could  have  some  of  its 
Russian  experts  around  to  listen  to 
anything  Mikoyan.  might  want  to 
say  in'  a  relaxed  atmosphere. 

Dulles  needed  some  one  outside 
Government  for  this.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  he  needed  some  one  who 
knew  Mikoyan. 

Knew  The  Man 

Johnston  filled  the  bill.  He  has 
known  Mikoyan  since  1948,  and,  in 
fact,  stayed  in  the  suite  normally 
occupied  by  Mikoyan  when  John¬ 
ston  spent  the  night  with  Premier 
Nikita  Khrushchev  in  Russia  last 
October. 

'  Johnston  agreed  to  do  It.  But 
members  of  Congress  started  run¬ 
ning  for  cover  as  soon  as  Johnston 
sent  out  invitations. 

The  hardest  blow  was  delivered 
by  the  Minnesota  Republican,  Rep. 
Walter  Judd,  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  who  dispatched 
a  wire  to  Johnston  (distributing 
copies  of  it  to  all  the  press  he  could 
find)  refusing  to  go  to  dinner  hon¬ 
oring  a  man  with  “blood  on  his 
hands.”  Judd  said  it  was  like 
being  invited  to  dine  with  Hitler — 
a  calculated  insult  to  a  Russian. 

Judd  scared  off  other  invited 
guests.  Johnston  was  still  trying  to 
fill  the  dining  room  a  few  hours 
before  dinnertime  —  and  finally . 
made  it.  (One  sidelight  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey 
(D.-Minn.),  a  recent  Moscow  visitor; 
Humphrey  showed  up  at  the  dinner 
after  stating  on  a  television  pro¬ 
gram  the  night  before  that  he  had 
not  been  invited.) 

The  guest  list  from  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration  was  impres¬ 
sive,  but  the  Republican  list  from 
Congress  wasn’t.  However,  the 
Democratic  leaders  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,  Sen.  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son  and  House  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  both  came  after  personal 
pleaswere  sounded  by  Johnston. 

Some  one  (probably  Johnston) 
chowed  a  sense  of  humor  in  picking 
the  film  to  be  screened  after  din¬ 
ner.  It  was  “Rally  Around  the  Flag 
.  Boys.” 

But  Mikoyan  didn’t  see  It.  Only 
the  ladies  invited  did.  Mikoyan 
went  upstairs  with  the  men  for 
brandy  and  chit-chat.  In  the  course 
of  the  talking,  Mikoyan  disclosed 
some  valuable  information— his  as¬ 
surance  there  would  be  continued 
free  Western  access  to  Berlin. 

For  the  State  Department,  it  was 
considered  a  highly  successful  eve¬ 
ning. 

For  Johnston,  It  has  created  a 
prolonged  hangover. 


Judd,  Jolter  &  Jolted 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  13. 

Minneapolis  Congressman  Wal¬ 
ter  Judd,  Republican,  in  effect 
slapped  Eric  Johnston,  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Assn,  of  America  president 
for  tossing  the  dinner  for  Anastas 
Mikoyan,  Russian  first  deputy 
prime  minister,  in  Washington  and 
landed  some  front  page  publicity 
for' himself  in  doing  so. 

But  then  Judd  found  himself  on 
the  receiving  end  of  a  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  a  Republican  newspaper 
editorial  verbal  slap  for  his  action! 

In  declining  Johnston’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  himself  and  his  wife  to  at¬ 
tend  the  dinner,  Judd  wired  John¬ 
ston  that  he,  Judd,  would  not  eat 
with  men  “whose  hands  drip  with 
blood.”  Then  he  released  his  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  press  and  that’s  when 
the  latter  first  learned  about  the 
dinner. 

The  Tribune  lead  editorial 
pointed  out,  among  other  things, 
that  “some-  good  might  come  from- 
the  exchange  of  Russian  and  Amer¬ 
ican  films”  which  Johnston  had  ar- 
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ranged  and  that  the  latter  was  only 
repaying  hospitality  shown  him  on 
his  recent  Russian  trip. 


Re  Legion  Rap  Ys.  Swap 
Manchester,  N.H.,  Jan.  13. 

Rev.  Bradford  Young,  rector  of 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  here, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Manchester 
Union-Leader  and  used  a  recent 
local  dispatch  in  Variety  as  the 
basis  for  what  he  described  as  a 
“guest  editorial.”  The  clergyman’s 
letter  read  in  part: 

“*18  Vets  Rap  Russo  Swap’  says 
a  headline  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Variety,  that  breezy  journal  of 
show  business,  ^nd  'the  story  that 
goes  with  the  headline  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest. 

“It  seems  that  up  in  Manchester 
the  ruling  council  of  the  State  Vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  I  has  passed 
a  resolution  protesting,  a  State  De¬ 
partment  cultural  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  permit  Russian- 
made  movies  to  be  shown  in  the¬ 
atres  throughout  this  country. 

“Such  boundless  lack  of  faith  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  movie-go¬ 
ing  public  is  not  often  displayed 
nowaday?.  Maybe  the  boys  should 
follow  up  this  campaign  with  a 
drive  to  stamp  out  Communist  lit¬ 
erature  in  public  libraries. 

“Variety  goofed  in  writing  its 
headline.  Is  should  have  read,  to 
paraphrase  the  most  famous 
Variety  headline  of  all  time: 
HIX  NIX  SOVIET  PIX.” 

“Now  that  liberal  Episcopal  Min¬ 
ister  Bradford  Young  has  had  HIS 
editorial  reprinted,”  the  Union- 
Leader  countered  in  a  lengthy  foot¬ 
note,  /‘we  print  below  a  piece  en¬ 
titled:  ‘Movies:  A  Good  Horse- 
trade?*  from  the  American  Legion 
Magazine  for  January.  Our  readers 
can  make  up  their  minds  who  is 
making  the  most  sense  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.” 


Stanley  Warner 

Continued  from  page  S 

Weissman  then  asked  whether  the 
improvement  was  attributable  to 
the  Latex  division,  and  Fabian  re¬ 
plied,  “in  general,  yes.” 

Earlier  in  his  prepared  remarks 
Fabian  said  the  company  Is  con¬ 
tinuing  its  program-  to  streamline 
theatre  operations  through  sale  of 
properties  and  cancellation  of 
leases  of  “those  theatres  which, 
in  oiir  opinion,  have  lost  their 
profit  potential,”  but  at  the  same 
time  is  improving  its  earning  pos¬ 
sibilities  by  installing  In  selected 
theatres  equipment  for  the  show¬ 
ing  of  feature  films  in  70mm  and 
Todd-AO. 

“We  are  still  plagued,”  Fabian 
said,  “by  the  studio  practice  of  un¬ 
even  releases  during  the  year  and 
the  failure  of  the  industry  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sufficient  number  of  pic¬ 
tures.”  ^ 

A  series  of  questions  by  Weiss¬ 
man  elicited  from  Fabian  the  fol¬ 
lowing  replies: 

(1) .  The  number  of  theatres  in 
each  town  will  have  to  be  reduced. 
This  will  “hit  our  competition  a* 
well  as  us,”  and  financially  the 
company  can  expect  “at  best  an 
even  break"  in  disposing  of  the 
largely  one-purpose  buildings. 

(2) .  Further  book  losses  may 
be  anticipated  in  the  sale  of  prop¬ 
erties,  hut  Fabian  pointed  out  that 
property  sales  in  the  past  year 
eliminated  payment  of  federal  in¬ 
come  tax.  Some  properties  have 
been  sold  at  a  profit  and  others 
will  be,  he  indicated. 

(3) .  The  corporation  should  do 
better  this  year  than  last  but,  said 
Fabian  with  a  smile,  “don’t  sue 
me  if  we’re  not.” 

(4) .  Working  capital  position 
is  such  that  no  new  financing  is 
anticipated.  Since  the  annual  re¬ 
port,  bank  loan  of  $2,300,000  has 
been  paid  off. 

A  resolution  to  approve  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  certain  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  amendment  of  May 
29,  1958  to  the  service  agreement 
between  Stanley  Warner  and  Fa¬ 
bian  Enterprises,  Inc.,  received  1,» 
646,348  shares  in  favor,  34,826  op¬ 
posed  and  10,624  present  and  not 
voting. 


Alfred  J.  Marrow  is  new  branch 
manager  in  Albany  for  Tri-State 
Automatic  Candy  Corp.  of  Buffalo. 

He  succeeded  Peter  Gazelleyj 
who  resigned  after  eight  months 
service  In  the  post. 
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CPA  Get*  Screen  Credit,  6%  of  Producer’s  Share  Of 
‘John  Paul  Jones’  Release 


After  months  of  bitter  and  acri- 1 
monious  battle,  with  severe  and 
ugly  charges  traded  in  and  out  of 
court,  John  Paul  Jones  Productions 
and  Barnett  Glassman  “settled” 
their  dispute  last  week. 

In  exchange  for  a  sizable  pay¬ 
ment,  Glassman  agreed  to  drop  his 
claims  for  participation  in  the  John 
Paul  Jones  management  and  to  dis¬ 
continue  pending  litigation  against 
the  cbmpfchy.  He’ll  be  given  associ¬ 
ate  producer  and  screen  credit  for 
his  participation  in  the  film,  “John 
Paul  Jones,”  which  JPJ  Produc¬ 
tions  made  mid  Warner  Bros.,  will 
release.  Glassman  also  gets  6%  of 
producer’s  share. 

Glassman,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
had  some  IP  suits  pending  vs.  JPJ 
Productions  and  its  president,  Sam¬ 
uel  Bronston,  at  ope  point.  This 
Included  bankruptcy  proceedings 
in  a  New. ‘Jersey  court.  While 
Glassman  accused  Bronston  of 
freezing  him  put  of  the  pompany 
and  of  fraudulently  diverting  the 
company’s  funds,  Bronston  struck 
back  with  charges  of  equal  seri¬ 
ousness.  Bronston  eventually  re¬ 
signed  as  president  and  became 
board  chairman. 

Even  while  the  principals  traded 
accusations,  observers  got  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Bronston’s  backers, 
who  include  some  Very  well-known 
names  In  Industry,  were  urging 
him  to  settle  the  matter  to  avoid 
further  bad  publicity.  Several  such 
settlement  offers  were  made,  but 
apparently  were  not  large  enough 
to  satisfy  Glassman  until  last  week. 

As  part  of  the  settlement.  Glass- 
man-  has  agreed  not  to  press  any 
legal  action  against  Bronston  until 
two  months  after  the  film  opens. 

Kerasotes’  Analogy: 
Congress  like  Namesake 

A  clear-cut  interpretation  of  the 
position  of  the  American  Congress 
•f  Exhibitors  in  relation  to  the 
various  independent  exhibitor 
groups  was  given  last  week  by 
George  Kerasotes,  president  of 
Theatre  Owners  of  .America,  in  a 
speech  in  San  Francisco  before  the 
Northern  California  Theatres  Assn. 

Group,  according  to  Kerasotes,* 
Is  comparable  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  has 
Republican  and  Democratic  pai> 
ties.  Both  parties  introduce  bills 
to  Congress,  which  are  referred  to 
the  respective  Congressional  legis¬ 
lative  committees.  After  consider¬ 
able  discussion,  the  bills  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  whole  Congress  for 
approval  or  disapproval 

The  various  exhibitor  organiza¬ 
tions — TO  A,  Allied  States  Assm, 
Southern  California  Theatre  Own¬ 
ers  Assn.,  Independent  Theatre 
Owners  Assn,  and  Metropolitan 
Motion  Picture  Theatres  Assn. — 
represent  parties,  Kerasotes  con¬ 
tended,  and  will  present  to  the 
Congress .  of  Exhibitors,  which  is 
like  the  U.S.  Congress,  their 
recommendations  on  industry  ques¬ 
tions. 

Kerasotes  indicated  that  this 
approach  was  followed  in  New 
York  on  Dec.  11  when  the  Congress 
of  Exhibitors  formulated  its  pro¬ 
gram.  The  individual  exhibitor 
organizations  presented  their  pro-, 
posals.  The  executive  committee— 
like  Congressional  committees — 
reviewed  these  proposals.  The 
recommendations,  after  approval 
by  the  executive  committee,  were 
submitted  to  the  coordinating  com¬ 
mittee.  or  full  Congress  which, 
Kerasotes  said,  represented  all 
exhibitors,  both  organized  and  un¬ 
organized.  The  coordinating  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  changes  and 
finally  approved  the  executive  com.- 
mittee’s  recommendations. 

Kerasotes  emphasized  that  the 
Congress  of  Exhibitors  has  no  in¬ 
tention  to  supplant  any  other  exist¬ 
ing  exhibitor  organization.  “It’s 
purpose;”  he  said,  “is  to  unify  and 
consolidate  the  mandates,  of  the 
exhibition,  both  organized  and  not 
organized.”  He  pointed  out  that 
organized  exhibition,  through  ex¬ 
hibitor  associations,  represent  ap¬ 
proximately  ‘  two-thirds .  of  all  ex¬ 
hibitors  in  the  country;  the  other 
one-third  belong  to  no  organiza¬ 
tion. 


U.S-ltalo  Pad 
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The  rest  will  be  sold  over  a  three- 
year  period. 

The  Italians  are  setting  up  a  spe¬ 
cial,  non-profit  company  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  certificates.  ANICA  will, 
of  course,  be  represented  in  the 
outfit.  That  same  company  has  a 
prpmise  from  MPEA  that  it  will 
get  the  1959  certificates,  also  at 
25%  of  par  value. 

Financial  agreements:  The  limit 
on  annual  remittances  is  raised 
from  $3,000,000  to  $7,000,000,  a 
concession  to  offset  the  fact  that 
U.  S.  film  earnings  stand  virtually 
alone  as  being  untouched  by  Italian 
“free  convertibility”  rulings.  In 
addition  to  the  “official”  remit¬ 
tance,  the  U.  S.  distribs  can  remit 
-r-at  the-  official  rate— the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  amount  they  paid  for 
their  dubbing  certificates.  Each 
'film  shown  at  Venice  commands  an 
added  remittance  of  $50,000. 

Also,  at  the  end  of  every  year, 
5%  of  the  amounts  remaining  in 
the  cinematograph  accounts  are  re- 
mittable.  Under  the  raised  basic 
remittance,  that  amount  should  hit 
only  about  $300,000  a  year. 

The  arrangement  under  which 
all  remaining  earnings  are  blocked, 
with  40%  going  into  one  (non- 
remittable)  account  and  the  rest 
into  an  account  from  which  com¬ 
pensation  and  other  deals  can  be 
made,  is  maintained,  though  with 
some  modifications.  For  instance. 
It  will  now  be  possible  to  charge 
print  costs  to  the  40%  account. 
Also,  if  production  advances  are 
made,  they  will  be  repaid  on  the 
basis  of  the  40-60  split,  whereas 
in  the  past  they  had  to  be  put  into 
the  40%  account. 

The  new  arrangements  do  not 
spell  out  indirect  “complete  con¬ 
vertibility”  in  Italy.  However,  due 
to  considerable  American  produc¬ 
tion  activity  in  that  country,  funds 
in  both  the  40%  and  the  60%  ac¬ 
counts  are  quite  low.  As  much  of 
;  the  coin  accrued  in  the  60%  ac¬ 
count  as  the  companies  wish  is 
optioned  by  the  Finmeccanica  ship¬ 
yards  for  shipbuilding  purposes. 
The  Yanks  pay  a  10%  discount  to 
their  dollars  via  that  route,  which 
most  executives  feel  is  too  high  a 
price  to  pay. 

I  Under  the  current  arrangement, 
f  Which  ends  Sept.  1,  1959,  Finmec- 
|  canica  has  first  call  on  all  the  60% 
coin  marked  for  shipbuilding,  but 
must  match  more  favorable  offers 
from  other  shipbuilding  outfits  if 
they  come  along.  After  that  date, 
the  Americans  are  free  to  dispose 
of  their  60%  monies  as  they  sec 
fit,  and  it’s  presumed  that  they’ll 
be  able  to  make  better  deals:  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  Finmeccanica  is  that  it’s 
a  semi-Governmental  outfit  and  it’s 
easier  to  deal  with  it  than  with 
some  others. 

Commenting  on  the  deal.  Monaco 
last  week  said  he  was  certain  it 
Would  “provide  new  and  tangible 
advantages  for  both  the  Italian  and 
American  film  industries.”  John¬ 
ston  said  it  “reflects  the  continued 
improvement  of  Italy’s  economic 
situation  and  the  substantial 
growth  of  the  motion  picture  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  industries 
in  that  country.  I  believe,  this 
agreement  may  show  the  way  to  a 
new  and  enlightened  approach  to 
film  problems  in  all  European 
countries.” 

Monaco  and  Egidio  Ariosto,  un- 
dersecretaiy  for  entainment  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council,  along 
with  Italo  Gemini,  head  of  Italy’s 
exhibitors,  and  Gianni  Hecht  Lu- 
eari,  producer  and  advisor  to  Mo¬ 
naco,  were  guests  at  an  MPEA 
luncheon  Friday  (9).  Pact  negotia¬ 
tions  were  carried  on  for  the  com¬ 
panies  by  a  trio  of  foreign  execs 
Including  Emanuel  Silverstone 
(20th-Fox),  Lacy  Kastner  iCot)  and 
Mac  Greenberg  (Warner  Bros.). ; 
Bernard  Zeeman,  of  Columbia  took 
Kastner’s  place  in  the  final  day  of 
the  talks.  Ralph  Hetzel,  MPEA 
exec  v.p.,  Griffith  Johnson,  v.p., 
and  Frank  Gervasi,  MPEA’s  Medi¬ 
terranean  rep,  negotiated  for 

otea. 


A  T.V.  Film  Studios  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  has  been  dissolved,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  certificate  filed  at  Albany 
by  William  B.  Jaffe,  for  the  cor¬ 
poration,  in  New  York. 


ROGER  CORMANSEEKS 
OWN  DISTRIBUTION 

Hollywood.  Jan.  13. 

Roger  Corman,  who  In  a  span: 
of  only  three  years  has  become  one 
of  the  top  smaller  indie  producers, 
is  branching  out  into  distribution. 

While  no  comment  is  forthcom¬ 
ing,  it’s  understood  Corman  has 
already  lined  up  domestic  outlets 
throughout  the  U.S.,  similar  to 
setup  of  American  International 
Pictures,  -  with  which  he  was  for¬ 
merly  allied.  Project  calls  for 
Corman  to  distrib  both  his  own 
program  and  possibly  product  of 
other  film-makers. 

On  his  recent  global  tour,  he 
closed  a  number  of  foreign  distrib 
deals. 


Non-Stop  Fan 
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bassadors  Theatre  in  London,  from 
1943  to  1948,  totalled  1,923  per¬ 
formances  and  I  never  missed  one, 
even  after  having  been  "bombed 
out”  one  night  by  a  V-l  in  1944. 
Others  for  whom  I  have  played  in 
cabaret  are  Noel  Coward,  Douglas 
Byng,  Hermione  Baddeley  and  Carl 
Brisson.  And  in  the  last  two  years 
I  played  for .  rehearsals  for  the 
j  Palladium’s  “Night  of.  100  Stars” 
shows  for  Tyrone  Power,  Kirk 
'  Douglas,  Burt  Lancaster,  Sir  Lau- 
|  rence  Olivier  and  Vivien  Leigh,  j 

1  Discovered  42d  St.  f 

Having  visited  Manhattan  four, 
times  as  an  accompanist,  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  “Movie 
Row”  On  West  42d  S  reet,  with 
the  aid  of  which  in  March  of  1951, 
starting  at  9  a.m.  and  not  flinching 
until  the  following  3  a.m.  I  was 
able  to  excel  my  prior  marathon 
filmgoing  in  London.  On  that 
memorable  day  I  testify  that  I  sat 
through  these  releases:  . 

“ West  Point  Story" 

“ Of  Men  and  Music ” 

“ Payment  on  Demand ” 

"At  War  With  the  Army ” 

“ Highway  301” 

“ Dallas ” 

“Pgymy  Island ” 

“ Once  A  Thief ” 

“ Never  A  Dull  Moment ”  ’ 

“ Sugarfoot ” 

On  my  return  to  England,  catch¬ 
ing  up  with  what  I  had  missed  over 
there,  I  saw  56  features  in  11  days. 

When  I  have  some  catching  up  to 
do,  I  phone  the  various  renters  to 
see  what  bookings  there  are  on  cer¬ 
tain  films  that  I  have  to  see,  and 
sometimes  I  have  travelled  100 
miles  or  more  to  see  a  single  pic¬ 
ture. 

(In  1933,  when  I  was  vacationing 
in  New  York,  I  asked  Paramount 
about  a  booking  on  “ Island  of  Lost 
Souls"  and  teas  able  to  see  it  at 
a  house  up  in  the  Bronx  one  after - 
noon,  full  of  children  chewing  pea¬ 
nuts  and  revelling  in  the.  horrors 
of  the  “ beast  men"  An  interesting 
point  is  that  this  picture  has  just 
rceently  been  passed  for  exhibition 
in  Britain  after  25  years  and  will 
shortly  be  shown  here.) 

I  never  go  by  the  opinions  of 
film  critics — in  fact,  if  a  movie 
gets  a  rave  press,  I  am  immediately 
suspicious  of  it  as  to  how  I  shall 
like  it.  Every  person’s  taste  is 
different  and  there’s  never  been  a 
picture  yet  that  has  pleased  every¬ 
body— yet  I  do  think  that  critics 
generally  are  much  too  harsh  in 
their  appraisal  and  do  not  in  the 
least  speak  for  the  taste  of„the  gen¬ 
eral  public  (“A  Certain  Smile”  is 
a  recent  case  in  point,  for  in¬ 
stance). 

I  still  consider  that  movies  are 
the  greatest  entertainment  in  the 
world,  with  the  theatre  (of  which 
I  am  very  fond),  as  second  best 
I  have  no  interest  in  tv  at  all— 
principally  because  it  lacks  one 
very  Important  element — audience 
participation.  4  -  . 

A  profound  regret  of  mine  is  that 
3-D  was  never  given  a  bigger 
chance  to  survive  by  exhibitors— 
“House  of  Wax”  in  3-D  was  one  of 
the  most  exciting  filmgoing  ex¬ 
periences  ever,  and  never  since 
surpassed.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  something  even  more  exciting 
than  3-D  will  be  devised  by  film 
technicians  in  the  future — some¬ 
thing  playable,  I  hope,  not  only  as 
a  roadshow  attraction,  but  in  all 
theatres.  Anyway,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  despite  the  inroads 
of  tv,  movies  in  theatres  will  sur¬ 
vive  as  long  as  mankind  survives — . 
and  it  is  just  up  to  mankind  to 
see  that  he  does  survive. 


Tabus  About  ‘Exposes’  No  Longer  True, 
Public  Savors  The  Inside  Stuff 


By  BERNARD  SOBEL 
“Inside  stuff  will  never  go.  The 
public  won’t  understand  it.” 

This  is  the  type  of  comment 
which  the  Broadway  wiseacres  al¬ 
ways  profferred  when  a  show 
opened  which  concerned  backstage 
life.  But  the  comment  doesn’t  hold 
true  these  days,  at  least  not  to  any 
great  degree.  The  conspiracy  of 
silence  about  theatrical  practice 
has  broken  down.  The  old  order 
has  been  reversed. 

In  days  gone  by,  for  instance,  no 
one  revealed  the  secrets  of  make¬ 
up,  lightiqg,  scenic  novelty,  trick 
apparatus  or  special  property,  for 
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fear  that  doing  so  would  kill  public 
curiosity  and  ruin  business. 

•  With  the  invention,  however,  of 
the  motion  picture,  and  more  spe¬ 
cifically  with  the  advent  of  sound- 
pix,  there  came  a  group  of  writers 
who  used  the  stage  as  subject 
matter  for  scenarios.  They  didn’t 
bother  about  stage  traditions.  They 
broke  them,  deliberately  when  do¬ 
ing  so  heightened  plot  interest. 

Gradually,  through  one  picture 
after  another,  with  stories  like 
“Stage-Struck,”  came  revelations 
of  backstage  life,  casting,  produc¬ 
ing,  directing,  writing  and  re¬ 
writing.  The  autobiographical  pic¬ 
tures,  In  particular,  viz.,  the 
Jeanne  Eagles  and  Helen  Morgan 
stories, -regardless  of  artistic  merit, 
emphasized  the  “lowdown”;  gave 
the  public  “inside  information.” 

Television  has  exercised  a  simi¬ 
lar  function.  Program  after  pro¬ 
gram  discloses  theatrical  proce¬ 
dure;  cameras  ferret  out  properties, 
disclose  scenic  effects.  Dialogue 
describes  the  urgency,  emergency, 
temporizing,  struggle,  pleasure  and 
invention  that  goes  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  play,  „  a  program,  a  song. 

Television  burlesques  l:ke  Jack 
Benny’s  go  over  successfully  be¬ 
cause  they  imply  a  sophisticated 
audience.  The  banter  nf  tv  comics 
and  their  wisecracks  often  furnish 
indirect  exposition  and  side-lights 
on  the  way  things  are  done  back- 
stage. 

Today  the  theatre  itself  delib¬ 
erately  reveals  what  was  once 
sacrosanct.  It  has  outgrown  the 
old  conventions.  When  “Peter 
Pan,”  for  instance,  was  first  pro¬ 
duced,  the  magic  of  the  firing 
scene  was  a  matter  of  mystery. 
With  the  later  productions,  how¬ 
ever,  descriptions  of  the  apparatus 
which  made  the  flying  possible 
were  numerous  and  explicit,  even 
to  the  fact  that  the  original  mech¬ 
anism  was  made  in  England. 

Similarly,  the  use  of  treadmills, 
tanks,  trick  lighting  and  unusual 
properties  are  novr  matters  of  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge.  The  failure  of  the 
play  “Jane  Eyre”  was  due,  in  part, 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  public, 
accustomed  to  expert  lighting,  re¬ 
cognized  the  ineptitude  of  the  fire 
scene.  So  the  audience,  instead  of 
being  impressed,  *at  unmoved  — 
worse  yet,  unconvinced. 


Even  The  Technical  Stuff 


No  matter  how  tecnnical,  the 
procedure  the  public  is  curious 
about  the  mechanics.  People  want 
to  know  how  Abe  Feder  lights  up 
“My  Fair  Lady.”  They  want  to 
know  how  the  aeroplane  flights  are 
manipulated  in  "No  Time  for  Ser¬ 
geants.”  ■ 

Subject  matter  has.  also  under¬ 
gone  a  comparable  change  of  heart. 
For  many,  years,  plays  about  the 


ing  and  editing  of  the  play  itself, 
together  with  the  development  of 
a  complete  scenario.  His  thorough¬ 
ness  is  unprecedented. 

With  the  new  approach  and  the 
new  media,  audiences  have  chang¬ 
ed,  multiplied,  into  millions.  Today, 
as  a  result,  the  public  knows  all 
the  answers.  Audiences  are  “hip” 
to  all  the  tricks;  and  being  so  in- 
ci  eases  their  pleasure,  for  they  are 
on  both  sides  of  the  footlights  at 
the  same  time.  They  are. able  to 
enjoy  the  professional  intimacy 
just  as  show  people  enjoy  the  give 
and  take. 

Why  this  lengthy  disquisition, 
forward  and  back?  In  order  to 
point  a  cheering  climax.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  “Say  >  Darling”  attests  to 
that;  it’s  the  most  technical  play 
about  the  theatre  ever  produced. 
Early  appraisals  concerning  the 
unusual  entertainment  varied. 
["There  were  grave  doubts  about  the 
public  reaction  to  the  high  techni¬ 
cal  content.  But  when  the  public 
itself  had  a  chance  to  make  its 
own  estimate,  the  response  was 
encoura'ging. 

Audiences  caught  most  of  the 
professional  jokes.  They  under¬ 
stood  nearly  all  that  was  going  on: 
the  conflict  of  personalities;  the 
striving  to  put  over  a  show,  the 
dfficulties  concerning  dialog,  song, 
action  and  business.  And  they  told 
others  —  mouth-to-mouth  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  public  superseded  the* 
traditional  wiseacres*  prophecies. 
“Say  Darling”  grew  into  a  hit 

FIRST  INDOOR-OUTDOOR 
SITUATION  IS  SOLD 

The  Lord  Indoor-Outdoor  Thea¬ 
tre  in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  has  been 
sold  to  Marie  Theatres  Inc.  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  Built  in  1944  by 
Edward  and  Vincent  Lord,  facility 
is  said  to  be  unique  in  that  this 
reportedly  was  the  first  indoor- 
outdoor  theatre  ever  constructed. 

Indoor  theatre  has  a  capacity  of 
600  while  the  outdoor  arena  ac¬ 
commodates  more  than  1,000  cars. 
Another  unique  feature  is  that  the 
same  projection  booth  and  equip¬ 
ment  is  used  for  both  the  indoor 
and  outdoor  screen.  Sale  of  the 
theatres,  which  are  on  a  30  acre 
site,  was  consummated  through 
Berk  &  Krumgold,  theatre  brokers. 


E.  Side  Coupling 
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Hollywood  picture  that’s  slotted  on 
the  east-west  brea^.  While  the 
eastside  audience. is  a  fairly  steady 
one,  it’s  also  a  lot  more  discrimi¬ 
nating  than  the  Broadway  crowd, 
and  a  lot  more  influenced  by  the 
reviews.  In  other  words,  say  the 
distribs  and  exhibs,  the  values  that 
attract  the  Broadway  patrons  are 
vastly  different  from  the  ones  that 
bring  in  the  more  chi-chi  crowd. 

One  point  brought  out  is  that 
daydating  demands  a  new  approach 
to  advertising.  In  several  cases, 
but  by  no  means  in  all  of  ’em,  com¬ 
panies  have  placed  certain  types  of 
ads  in  the  mass-circulation  papers 
which  presumably  influence  the 
Brordway  audiences,  and  different 
more  “artistic”  —  ads  in  the 
Times,  Tribune,  etc.  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  east  side  attendance. 

One  top  sales  exec  last  week 


.  -  *  -  i  *  «  -  vne  iuu  buica  cacl;  jcLot  wen 

theatre  were  largely  superficial.  opined  that  the  arties  had  the  dis- 

'  ajutage  of  being  too  limited  in 
mentality  to  sentiment,  and  t  en ,  thejr  seating  capacity  at  the  time 
to  reahsm.  Noteworthy  in  this  hen  people  come  tJ  **  the  pic- 

S  1  ture-  ie-  on  weekends.  However, 

-h“ThpbRm  al  :  °therS  point  t0  the  “GiSr’  run  at 
bSJS'J,  Th  R  1  i the  600-seat  Sutton  Theatre  where 

Family  and  Career.  jlong  lines  simply  seem  to  beget 

But  current  fiction  has  perhaps  j  more  Iong  iines  Exhibs  also  say 
surpassed  other  media  in  acquaint-  :  tj1Cy  at  times  artificially  create 
ing  the  public  with  theatrical  pro- .  IineSf  which  has  a  psychological 
ccdure.  Early  books  like  George  I  “must  see”  effect  on  the  public. 

TMTnnre'-c  “ A  Mnmmor’c  Wi-fo”  rppvf*-  r 


Moore’s  “A  Mummer’s  Wife”  mere¬ 
ly  hit  the  surface.  Then  more 
illuminating  works  came  along  like 
Edna  Ferber’s  “Show  Boat”  and 
‘My  Friend,  the  Enemy”  by  Frank 
Baker,  “Broome  Stages”  by  Cle- 
mence  Dane  and  “The  Saxon 
Charm”  by  Fredric  Wakeman. 

This  season,  in  “The  Falcon’s 
Shadow”  William  Du  Bois  has 
translated  the  stage,  literally,  to 
the  printed  page.  He  gives  the 
reader  not  only  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  production  of  a  show, 
but  also  a  direct  view  of  the  writ¬ 


Kreislsr’s  Film  , 
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lugs  come- to  life,  and  a  musician 
whose  violin  does  magic  tricks. 
They  protect  a  little  girl  who  Is 
pursued  by  a  rich  old  man  who 
thinks  she’s  stolen  his  ring.  Scenes 
rre  .r  .  ro’:r  worked  out  and 
designed  and  the  movement  of  the 
animated  characters  is  smooth. 
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I  JULIE  LONDON 
ANTHONY  STEEL 


BRITAIN’S 
FOREMOST 

INDEPENDENT 

PRODUCERS  and 
DISTRIBUTORS 

greet  their 
many  American 
associates  and 
hope  to  make 
many  more 
friends  * 

in  1959 
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BLOOD 
OF  THE 
VAMPIRE 

EASTMAN  COLOUR 

An  Associated  Artists 
Production 

A  Universal  International 
Release 
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A  QUESTION 

OF 

ADULTERY 

N.T.  Pictures  Inc.  i 


MAX 

BYEBAVE5  I 

c<^.;s«'ifv”pete„en 

"ana  SHIRALEE”  Wilson  I 

A  CRY  from  I 
STREETS  I 

Tu(f"  Pictures  Inc  H 
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MICHAEL  RENNIE 
PATRICIA  MEDINA 

MISSILES 
FROM  HELL 

(BATTLE  OF  THE  V.1) 

A  Bash-Anglo  Film 
Corporation  Production 


GENE  EVANS 

The  GIANT 
BEHEMOTH 


A  David  Diamond 
Production 
An  Allied-Artists 
Release 


W®5§?  mSnRcTI  BORIS  ,  MARSHALI 

JANET  |  KARLOFF  i  THOMPSON 

THE  ■  I  j  FIEND 

trollenbew*  Istrangleholdi  WITHOUT 

TERROR  !  A  FACE 
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Frisco  Fat;  ‘Mame’  Huge 
$19,000, 2d, ‘Geisha’ Hot 
10G,  3d,  ‘Running’  14G 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  13. 

Trade  is  holding  well  here  cur¬ 
rently  considering  the  number  of 
holdovers.  Standout  is  “Auntie 
Marne,”  which  is  rated  wham  in 
second  week  at  the  St.  Francis 
“Geisha  Boy”  looms  hefty  in  third 
round  at  the  Golden  Gate  while 
“Inn  .of  Sixth  Happiness”  shapes 
good  in  second  at  the  Fox.  “Some 
Came  Running”  looms  fine  in  sec¬ 
ond  round  at  Warfield.  “South  Seas 
Adventure”  still  is  hangup  m 
seventh  stanza  at  the  Orpheum. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
$  Golden  Gate  (RKO)  (2,859;  $1.25) 

“Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  (3d  wk)  and 
“Decks  Ran  Red”  (M-G)  (2d  wk). 
Hefty  $10,000  or  over.  Last  week, 
$18,000. 

Fox  (FWC)  (4,651;  $1.25-$1.50>-- 
“Inn  Of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(2d  wk>.  Good  $13,000.  Last  week, 
$22,500. 

Warfield  (Loew)  (2,656;  *90-$1.23) 
—“Some  Came  Running”  (M-G) 
(2d  wk).  Fine  $14,000.  Last  week; 
$23,500. 

Paramount  (Par)  (2,646;  90-$1.25) 

_ “Good  Day  For  Hanging”  (Par) 

and  “Kill  Her  Gently”  (Par).  Okay 
$11,000  or  near.  Last  week, 
“Seventh  Voyage  ti  Sinbad”  (Col> 
(m.o.)  (3d  wk)  and  “Paul  Bunyan’ 
(BV),  $15,000.  ^  „ 

St.  Francis  (Par)  (1,400;  $1.25- 
$150) — “Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (2d 
wk).  Wow  $19,000.  Last  week, 
$31,000. 

Orphenm  (SW-Cinerama)  (1,456; 
$1.75-$2.65) — “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (7th  wk).  Fancy 
$18,000  or  close.  Last  week,  $36,- 
500,  with  extra  shows. 

United  Artists  (No.  Coast)  (1,207; 
90-$1.25) — “I  Want  To  Live”  (UA) 
(3d  wk)  and  “10  Days  Tulara’ 
(WB)  (2d  wk).  Fast  $9,000  or  close. 
Last  week,  $12,500  for  6  days. 

Stagedoor  (A-R)  (440;  $1.25-$3) 
— “Gigi”  (M-G)  (27th  wk).  Dandy 
$8,000.  Last  week,  $13,200,  with 
extra  shows. 

Presidio  (Hardy-Parsons)  (774; 
$1.25-$1.50) — “Paris  Hotel”  (Indie). 
Oke  $3,500.  Last  week,  “Lovers  Ot 
Paris”  (Indie)  (2d  wk),  $2,800. 

Vogue  (S.F.  Theatres)  (364; 
$1.25)— “Seventh  Seal”  (Indie)  (8th 
wk).  Big  $3,000.  Last  week,  $2,300. 

Alexandria  (United  California) 
(1.170;  $1.50-$3.50) — “South  Pa¬ 

cific”  (Magna)  (28th  wk).  Solid 
$15,000.  Last  week,  same. 

LOS  ANGELES 

(Continued  from  page 6) 
(2,815;  2,017;  1,298;  868;  $1.50-$2>— 
“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(3d  wk).  Great  $30,000:  Last 
week,  $38,200. 

Warner  Beverly  (SW>  (1.612;  90- 
$1.50) — “Lonelyhearts”  (UA)  (3d 
wk).  Soft  $5,000.  Last  week, 
$4,500. 

New  Fox  (FWC)  (765;  $1.25-$3)— 
“Windjammer”  (NT)  (3d  wk). 
Hefty  $7,700.  Last  week,  $9,000. 

Fox  Wilshire  (FWC)  (2,296;  90- 
$1.50) — “Tunnel  of  Love”  (M-G) 
(4th  wk).  Fairish  $4,600.  Last 
week,  $7,800. 

Chinese  (FWC)  fl-408;  $2-$2.40) 
—“Auntie  Mame”  (WB).  (4th  wk). 
Boff  $25,000.  Last  week,  $28,200. 

Hollywood  Paramount  (F&M) 
(1,468;  $1.5Q-$2) — “Some  Came 

Running”  (M-G)  (3d  wk).  Strong 
$19,700.  Last  week,  $21,000. 

Fine  Arts  (FWC)  (631;  90-$1.50> 
— “My  Uncle”  (Cont)  (4th  wk). 
Torrid  $5,000.  Last  week,  $5,300. 

Warner  Hollywood  (SW-Cine- 
rama)  (1,389;  $1.20-$2.65>— “South 
Seas  Adventure”  (Cinerama) 
started  16th  week  Sunday  (11)  after 
big  $21,000  last  week. 

Egyptian  (UATC)  (1,392;  $1.65- 
$3.30) — “South  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(32d  wk).  Nice  $12,300.  -Last 
week,  $16,800. 

Carthay  (FWC)  (1,135;-  $1.75- 
$3.50) — “Around  World  in  80  Days” 
(UA)  (108th  wk).  Wow  $13,100. 
Last  week,  $13,000. 

BOSTON 
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wk>.  Fine  $10,400.  Last  week, 
$16,000. 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (730;  75-'$1.25) 
—  “Shameless  Sex”  (Indie)  and 
.“Girl  With  Itch”  (Indie).  Good 
$4,000.  Last  week,  “Most  Danger¬ 
ous  Sin”  (Indie)  and  “His  First 
Affair”  (Indie)  (2d  wk),  $4,800. 

Orphenm  (Loew)  '  (2,900;  90- 

$1.50)  —  “Some  Came  Running” 
(M-G)  (2d  wk).  Terrifico  $29,000. 
®Last  week,  $35,000. 

-State  (Loew)  (2,600;  75-$1.25)— 
“I  Want  to  Live”.  (UA)  (2d  wk). 
Fancy  $15,000.  Last  week,  $25,000. 


BROADWAY 
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break  in  one  of  the  Sunday  dailies; 
looks  In  for  prolonged  run. 

Guild  (Guild)  (450;  $1-$1.75)— 
“Nine  Lives”  (Indie)  (2d  wk).  First 
session  ended  Sunday  (11)  was  fine 
$10",500.  In  ahead,  “My  Uncle” 
(Cont)  (9th  wk),  pushed  to  big 
$9,000. 

Mayfair  (Indie)  (1.736;  79-$1.80) 
—  “Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  (4th  wk). 
This  session  winding  up  tomorrow 
(Thurs.)  looks  like  fair  $13,000 
after  $21,000  in  third.  Holding. 

Normandie  (Trans -Lux)  (592; 
$1.20-$1.S0)  —  “Separate  Tables” 
(UA)  (4th  Wk).  This  round  finishing 
today  (Wed.)  is  heading  for  smash 
$13,500  after  $19,700  in  third  week. 
Stays  on. 

Palace  (RKO)  (1,642;  90-$2)  — 
“Rally  Round  Flag,  Boys”  (20th) 
(4th  wk).  Third  frame  ended  yes¬ 
terday  (Tues.)  was  fancy  $22,000. 
Second  was  $31,000. 

Oideon  (Rank)  (813);  90-$1.80)— 
“Bell,  Book,  Candle”  (Col)  (3d  wk). 
This  stanza  winding  up  today 
(Wed.)  looks  like  stout  $14,500 
rafter  $27,000  in  second. 

Paramount  (AB-PT  (3,665;  $l-$2) 
— “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness’  (20th) 
(5th  wk>.  This  stanza  ending  tomor¬ 
row  (Thurs.)  Nice  $41,000.  Fourth 
was  great  $44,000. 

Paris  iPathe  Cinema)  (568;  90- 
$1.80) — “Horse’s  Mouth”  (Lopert) 
(10th  wk).  Ninth  week  concluded 
Monday  (12)  was  sturdy  $13,300. 
Eight  week,  $25,000. 

Radio  City  Music  Hall  (Rocke¬ 
fellers)  (6,200;  90-92.75) — -“Auntie 
Mame”  (WB)  and  Christmas  stage- 
show  (6th  wk).  This  session  ending 
today  (Wed.)  looks  like  socko  $145,- 
000.  Nativity  portion  of  stageshow 
was  dropped  Sunday  (11)  with 
stageshow  augmented.  Fifth  week 
hit  smash  $178,000  after  alltime 
high  of*  $227,000-  for  one  Week,  in 
fourth  stanza  here,  which  took  in 
New  Year’s  Eve.  “Some  Came  Run¬ 
ning”  (M-G)  is  due  in  next  but  no 
definite  date  set. 

Rivoli  (UAT)  (1.545;  $2-$3.50)— 
“South  Pacific”  (Magna)  (15th  wk). 
The  14th  week  concluded  Monday 
(12)  was  mild. $15,000  after  $38,000 
in  13th  round. 

Plaza  (Lopert)  (525;  $1.25-92)— 
“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
-(5th  wk).  This  week  ending  tomor¬ 
row  (Thurs.)  looks  like  solid  $10,- 
500.  Fourth  was$11.800. 

Roxy  (Indie)  (5.705;  90-$2.50V— 
“Sinbad”  (Col)  with  stageshow  (5th 
wk).  Fourth  frame  concluded  yes¬ 
terday  (Tues.)  was  fair  $48,000. 
Third  was  great  $139,000,  includ¬ 
ing  part  of  holiday  week.  Stays 
until  “Perfect  Furlough”  (U)  opens 
Jan.  21.  The  secOpd  week  for  “Sin¬ 
bad”  and  current  stagebill  hit 
mighty  $194,000.  biggest  here  since 
“The  Robe”  (20th),  which  had  a 
higher  scale. 

Sutton  (R&B)  (561;  95-91.80) 
“Gigi”  (M-G)  (11th  wk).  The  10th 
round  concluded  Saturday  GO)  was 
smash  $19,700  after  $28,200  in 
ninth  week,  easily  the  greatest 
ninth  week  ever  at  house.  Biz 
soared  last  Sunday  (11)  to  become 
one  biggest  Sabbaths  in 

Trans-Lux  52d  St,  (T-L)  (540:  $1- 
$1.50) — “Doctor’s  Dilemma”  (M-G) 
(5th  wk).  The  fourth  session  ended 
yesterday  (Tues.)  was  good  $11,000 
after  $16,000  in  third  week. 

Victoria  (City  Inv.)  (1,003;  50-$2) 
— “Anna  Lucasta”  (UA).  Opens  to¬ 
day  (Wed.).  Last  week.  “I  Want  To 
Live”  (UA)  (8th  wk-8  days),  was 
okay  $16,000  after  $25,500  in  sev¬ 
enth  round,  which  included  most  of 
holiday  period. 

Warner  (SW-Cinerama)  (1,600; 
$1.80-$3.50) — “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (26th  wk).  The 
25th  stanza  completed  Saturday 
(10)  was  good  $18,400  after  great 
$39,800  in  24th  week;  which  had 
more  performances  and  took  in 
most  of  holiday  period. 

PITTSBURGH 
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names  figured  to  make  this  one  a 
shoo-in,  hut  doesn’t  look  like  much 
more  than  $17,000.  That’s  big  coin, 
but  not  nearly  what  was  expected. 
Last  week,  “Tom  Thumb”  (M-G), 
$19,500. 

Squirrel  Hill  (SW)  (900;  99-$1.25) 
— “My  Uncle”  (Cont)  (4th  wk). 
Falling  off  but  by  easy  stages. 
Good  at  $2,200.  Last  week,  $3,300. 

Stanley  (SW>  (3.800;  9§-$1.50)— 
“Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (2d  wk).  Best 
thing  house  has  had  since  “Sayo- 
nara”  (WB)  just  a  year  ago.  Wow 
$25,000  looms.  Last  week,  $36,500. 

Warner  (SW-Cinerama)  (1.500; 
$1.20-$2.40)— “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (CJinemara)  (2d  wk).  A  real 
nosedive,  from  $23,500  last  week  to 
about  $8,500.  Parties  and  group 
sales  are  just,  organizing,  however, 
and  cold  and  ucual  post-holiday 
Lslump  are  major  factors  currently. 


‘Mame’  Immense  15G, 
Seattle;  Inn’  Okay  7G 

Seattle,  Jan.  13. . 
’.Outstanding  surprise  in  a  very 
uneven  stanza  Is  the  way  Auntie 
Mame’’  is  scoring  at  the  Orpheum. 
It  came  in  soon  after  the  legit 
version  was  on  the  stage  here.  The 
film  “Mame”  is  heading  for  an. 
immense  take  in  second  round.  “I 
Want  to  live”  is  sharp  in  second 
Coliseum  stanza  while  “Inn  of 
Sixth  Happiness’’  is  okay  in  second 
Fifth  Avenue  round. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Bine  Mouse  (Hamrick)  (800;  $1.50- 
$2.50) — “South  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(33d  wk).  Sturdy  $6,500.  Last  week, 
$7  300. 

Coliseum  (Fox-Evergreen)  (1,870; 
90-$1.5G) — “I  Want  to  Live”  (UA) 
and  “10  Days  in  Tulara”  (UA)  (2d 
wk).  Great  $9,000.  Last  week, 
$12,200. 

Fifth.  Avenue  (Fox-Evergreen) 
(2,500;  90-$1.50)— “Inn  of  Sixth 
|-Happiness”  (20th)  (2d  wk).  Okay 
$7,000  or  near.  Last  week,  $9,400. 

Music  Box  (Hamrick)  (850;  90-. 
$1.50) — “Old  Man  and  Sea”  (WB) 
(3d  wk).  Good  $4,000.  Last  week,. 
$5,300. 

Music  Hall  (Hamrick)  (2,200;  90- 
$1.50)  —  “Some  Came  Running” 
(M-G)  (3d  wk).  Fair  $5,000.  Last 
week,  $7,100. 

Orpheum  (Hamrick)  (2.700;  90- 
$1.50)— “Auntie  Mame”  (WB).  Im¬ 
mense  $15,000,  with  biggest  Satur¬ 
day  in  years.  Last  week,  $16,000. 

Paramount  (Fox-Evergreen) 
(3,107;  90-$1.50)  —  “Buccaneer” 

(Par)  (4th  wk).  Lean  $4,-000.  Last 
week,  $6,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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in  some  time.  Healthy  $6,600.-  Last 
week,  $11,800. 

Lyric  (Par)  (1,000;  90-$1.50)— 
“Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (3d  wk).  Big 
$8,000.  Last  week,  $12,000. 

RKO  Orpheum  (RKO)  (2,800;  90- 
$1.25)— “Some  Came  Running” 
(M-G)  (2d  wk).  Still  another  gold 
mine.  Sturdy  $9,000.  Last  week, 
$16,500. 

RKO  Pan  (RKO)  (1,000;  90-$1.25) 
—“The  Buccaneer”  (Par)  (4th  wk). 
Still  much  alive.  Good  $5,000.  Last 
week,  $7,500. 

State  (Par)  (2,200:  90-$1.50) — “I 
Want  to  Live”  (UA)  (2d  wk).  Helped 
by  great  exploitation.  Smash  $12,- 
000.  Last  week,  $19,000. 

Suburban  World  (Mann)  (800;  85) 
—“Night  Heaven  Fell”  (Indie)  (2d 
run)  (3d  wk).  Considering  recent 
long  downtown  run,  doing  well. 
Big  $2,500.  Last  week,  same. 

World  (Mann)  (400:  85-$1.25>— 
“Bell,  Book,  Candle”  (Col)  (3d  wk). 
Fat  $6,000.  Last  week,  $7,000. 


Right  To  Bay 
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if  tv  did  not  have  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bid  for  the  backlog  as 
would  theatre  groups.  Of  course.  It 
can  be  argued  that  a  decision  not 
to  sell  the  pix  to  tv  is  based  on 
sound  business  practices,  but  the 
burden  of  proof,  it’s  figured,  will 
rest  with  the  film  companies,  es¬ 
pecially  if  exhibitor-directors  are 
in  a  position  to  influence  the  de¬ 
cision. 

Strongly  Pushed 

At  any  rate,  the  exhibitor  cam¬ 
paign  to  acquire  stock  and  a  voice 
in  the  directorates  of  the  film 
companies  is  being  waged  strongly 
and  openly.  It  was  renewed  last 
week  by  George  Kerasotes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Theatre  Owners  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  a  speech  in  San  Francisco 
before  the  Northern  California 
Theatres  Assn.,  a  TOA  affiliate. 

Kerasotes  urged  that  every  exhib¬ 
itor  purchase  stock  in  the  film  com¬ 
panies  of  at  least  $1,000  for  every 
theatre  owned  because  “exhibition 
must  have  a  voice  in  the  director¬ 
ates  of  our  film  companies.”  He 
noted  that  most  current  directors 
of  film  companies  are  lawyers, 
bankers  and  individuals  who  have 
no  knowledge  or  experience  in  the 
motion  picture  business.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  an  aggressive  theatre- 
owner  would  prove  a  greater  asset 
to  the  film  companies. 

Lest  exhibition’s  motives  be  mis¬ 
interpreted,  Kerasotes  indicated 
that  the  theatremen  do  not  want 
to  control  the  film  companies.  “We 
want  to  help  them,”  he  said,  “and 
want  them  to  help  us  in  return. 
But  we  will  not  have  a  voice  un¬ 
less  we  have  our  money  Invested 
In  these  companies.” 


San  Antono  Admish  Rise 

*  San  Antonio,  Jan.  13. 

State  Theatre,  operated  here  by 
the  Interstate  Theatre  Circuit  as  a 
second  run  house  nn  the  outskirts 
of  the  city’s  biz  section,  has  upped 
its  admission  rates  from  40, to  60c 
for  adults. 

Clarence  Moss  is^manager. 


Soundtrack 
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die  Murphy  in  “Gun  Runner”  and  Kim  Novak  in  “Bell,  Book  and 
Candle.”  Best:  Spencer  Tracy  in  “Last  Hurrah”  and  Elizabeth  Taylor 
in  “Cat  On  a  HoKTin  Roof.”  Also  a  nod  to  Robert  Ryan  in  “God’s  Lit¬ 
tle  Acre.”  ' ' 

“Eisenhower  will  visit  the  White  Housed  is  caustic  gag  prediction 

of  British  cartoonist  Vicky  last  week.  . 

Robert  Taylor  stars  in  Warwick’s  “Adamson  In  Africa,  ’  to  roll  in 
Kenya  Feb.  16  for  Columbia  Pictures  release  .  .  .  John  Frankenheimer 
inked  to  threef-pix  director  pact  by  Paramount,  initialer  expected  to 
be  “Breakfast  at  Tiffany’s”  .  .  .  Walt  Disney  set  Guy  Williams,  Tom 
Tryon  and  Robert  Loggia  for  leads  in  his  upcoming  feature,  “Gold” 
.  .  .  Cecil  B.  DeMille  protested  Mirisch  Co.’s  registration  of  “Manuela 
and  Bolivar,”  following  his  protest  to  MPAA  several  months  ago  on 
Bryna’s  registration  of  several  Simon  Bolivar  titles,  to  protect  his  own. 
proposed  biopic  of  South  American  liberator  .  .  .  Alex  Gordon  has 
skedded  “Killer  Fog,”  idea  based  on  Los  Angeles’  current  atmos¬ 
pheric  problem,  for  indie  production. 

Stanley  Donen  signed  Kay  Kendall  to  costar  with  Yul  Brynner  in 
his  film  version  of  Harry  Kumitz*  current  Broadway  production,  “Once 
More  With  Feeling,”  to  hit  cameras  in  late  March  for  Columbia  Pic¬ 
tures  release  ...  Allan  Scott  will  script  “Stage  Door”  for  producer 
Jack  Cummings’  indie  for  20th-Fox  release  ...  .  Joan  Collins  and  Barry 
Coe’s  options  were  lifted,  by  20th. 

The  Joseph  Burstyn  Award  for  the  best  foreign  film  of  the  year, 
won  by  the  French  “He  Who  Must  Die,”  will  be  accepted  this  after¬ 
noon  (Wed.)  by  the  distributor,’  Frank  Kassler,  .at  a  cocktail  party  at 
the  French  Film  Office.  N.Y.  Times  film  critic,  Bosley  Crowther,  will 
make  the  presentation  .  .  ,  Spain’s  Uniespana  organization,  which  pub¬ 
licizes  Spanish  films  abroad,  has  begun  mailing  out  its  monthly  bul¬ 
letins  from  Madrid. 

Joe  Sugar,  United  Artists  New  York  branch  manager,  switching  to 
Magna  Theatre  Corp.  .  .  .  Roland  Caemmerer,  foreign  chief  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  UFA,  in  later  this  week  .  .  .  Rock  Hudson  negotiating  a  new  deal 
with  Universal  .  .  .  The  Soviets  are  swamping  Egyptian  film  producers 
with  “aid”  offers.  The  U.S.  industry  is  readying  a  plan  of  its  own  to 
help  stem  that  “cultural  offensive”  .  .  .  Rank  Film  Distributors  of 
America  in  a  drastic  personnel  cutback  and  also  closing  several 
brandies  .  .  .  ‘The  Big  Country”  is  the  first  western  to  get  the  “su¬ 
perior”  tag  in  Japan  ... 

Under  the  Soviet-American  film  deal,  Russian  pictures  brought  into 
the  States  will  be  dubbed  by  the  Americans.  Dupe  negatives  of  these 
dubbed  versions  must  be  given  to  Moscow,  which  will  use  them  for 
release  in  other  English-speaking  countries.  So  far,  only  one  of  the 
Soviet  features  has  been  dubbed — ‘The  Cranes  Are  Flying” — and  that 
job  was  paid  for  by  the  Russians.  ’Tis  a  puzzlement. 


Huber's  42d  St  Museum 

Continued  from  page  1 


games,  flipover  movie  machines 
and  other  “penny  arcade"  type  at¬ 
tractions.  »  Because  of  the  wide 
publicity  Which  the  Flea  Circus, 
now  a  New  York  lahdmark,  has 
had,  people  are  drawn  to  the  mu- 
|  seum  which,  in  turn,  draws  people 
[  to  the  amusement  centre  where 
|  they  linger  over  a  wide  choice  of 
|  pastimes. 

Hubert’s  is  a  late  Victorian  type 
of  exhibit  and  a  carbon  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Huber’s  Museum  on  14th  St. 
“We  copied  the  name,”  Schaffer 
reminisces  in  explaining  how  the 
operation,  which  is  one  the  former 
site  of  Murray’s  Restaurant,  a  fash¬ 
ionable  New.  York  eatery,  got 
started.  Back  in  1925,  he  states, 
it  was  strictly  a  freak  show.  Freaks 
are  harder  to  get  today,  he  ob¬ 
serves  laconically,  and  a  straight 
-freak  show  might  not  be  successful 
as  public  attitudes  have  changed. 

'“In  those  days  42d  Street  was 
empty  until  nearly  show  time.  Our 
lecturers,  magicians  and  other  per¬ 
formers  were  on  the  street  floor 
and  wore  black  ties  and  tuxedos. 
It  was  a  formal  show  and  lots  of 
bejewelled  and  elegantly  dressed 
society  women  and  their  escorts 
came  from  the  neighboring  New 
Amsterdam,  Apollo,  Sara.  H.  Har¬ 
ris,  Lyric,  Liberty  and  Selwyn.” 
These  were  all  legit  houses  at  that 
time. 

Today  Hubert’s  offers  half  a 
dozen  live'  acts  for  a  quarter.  This 
makes  it  a  strong  contender  for 
“your  best  live  entertainment 
buy.”  Standup  acts  play  to  a 
standup  audience  which  walks 
around  as  directed 'by  the  lecturer- 
emcee.  A  person  who  doesn’t  de¬ 
mand  plushy  surroundings  can 
spend  an  hour  and  have  a  darn 
good  time  for  his  two  bits  and 
leave  any  time  without  disturbing 
anybody.  It’s  an  intimate  show 
with  friendly  exchange  -  between 
audience  and  performers,  the  latter 
frequently  varying  the  act  to  fit  the 
mood  of  the  moment.  It  can  hold 
the  interest  of  a  hinterland  visitor 
or  an  urban  sophisticate. 

A  recent  bill  included  Congo, 
the  Jungle  Creep;  a  magico  who 
works  tongue-in-cheek  “Voodoo”; 
Renee,  folk  and  cape  dancer;  Es- 
telline,  ladylike  sword  swallower; 
Lorette  the  tattooed  girl;  Sealo  the 
Seal  Boy;  Miss  Lydia,  contortion¬ 
ist;  Harold  Smith  on  musical 
glasses  and  veteran  turbanned  lec¬ 
turer  Charles  Lucas.  In  addition, 
there  are  two  more  free  attrac¬ 
tions,  the  girl  in  the  fishbowl  and 
the  “electric  chair.” 

Admission  to  the  Flea  Circus  is 
an  extra  quarter  as  is  the  ticket  to 
Sabu’s  Snake  dance.  Show  is  con¬ 
tinuous  from  2  to  11  p.m.,  and 


there  are  about  eight  performances 
daily  but  more  on  weekends  when 
Hubert’s  opens  earlier.  Heaviest 
attendance  is  in  the  summer. 

Schaffer  started  in  the  arcade 
amusement  business  at  the  age  of 
9  as  a  candy  butcher  on  the  Bow¬ 
ery  in  the  People’s  Theatre  (quon¬ 
dam  Yiddish  drama  temple)  next 
to  the  arcade  there.  Next  came  an 
arcade  at  125th  St.  and  Third  Ave. 
Then  followed’ Crystal  Hall  on  14th 
St.  Burned  out  there,  he  and  his 
partner  sold  the  lease  to  Ohrbach’s. 
The  firm  now  operates  three 
amusement  centres  in  the  midtown 
area. 

The  42d  St.  operation  was 
opened  because  a  competitor  was 
considering  opening  an  arcade 
there.  To  foil  this  possibility, 
Schaffer  and  his  late  partner 
j-  Schork  rented  the  vacant  store  and 
[put  in  a  freak  show  33  years  ago. 
The  museum,  now  downstairs,  has 
been  at  this  location  ever  since. 

Opening  hill  held  10  acts  for  a 
dime  and  Schaffer  recollects, 
among  others,  Ajax  the  sword 
swallower,  and  Libera,  a  double¬ 
bodied  individual.  Long  runs  or 
frequent  performers  at  the  mu¬ 
seum,  included  the  late  Chief 
Amok,  the  Headhunter  (a  mild 
looking  individual);  Albert- Alberta, 
half-man,  half-woman;  and  A1 
Flosso,  formerly  a  Coney  Island 
attraction  at  Sam  Wagner’s  World 
Circus  Sideshow  who  played  both 
his  “King  of  Koins”  magic  act  and 
Punch  &  Judy  at  Hubert’s  and  in 
recent  years  has  been  operating  a 
magico  store.  You  could  still,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Variety  of  12/1/37,  see 
six  acts  for  a  dime  without  a  hard 
ticket  then,  but  a  thin  one  was 
harder  and  went  further  in  those 
days.  ( 

Current  attractions  were  reading 
Bill  Ballantine's  newly  published 
“Wild  Tigers  -  and  Trained  Fleas” 
which  gives  a  lot  of  space  to  dis¬ 
cussing  the  little  animals  and  the 
museum. 

Schaffer  substantiates  a  legend 
revolving  around  the  original  Flea 
Circus  operator  at  the  museum 
who  was  a  heavy  imbiber  who  had 
a  wooden  leg.  This  story  has  a 
tragic  end.  Schaffer  relates  that  he 
kept  his  charges  in  his  wooden  ap¬ 
pendage  but  as  the  result  of  over- 
bending  an  aready  overactive  el¬ 
bow,  he  forgot  to  feed  his  fleas  the 
live  blood  they  required.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  perished  on  the  lum¬ 
ber  diet.  * 

There’s  a  lot  of  show  business 
and  Broadway  legend  in  Hubert’s 
Museum  which  may,  if  all  goes 
well,  go  on  for  countless  future 
generations. 
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THE  WINNERS  OF 
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|  THE  N.Y.  FILM  CRITICS  AWARDS 


FOR  1958! 
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Stanley  Kramer  fo/Best  Figure  of  the  Year” 

THE  DEFIANT^ONES 

Susan  Hayward  (o/Best  Actress  of  the  Year” 

n  I  WANT  TO  LIVE 

David  Niven  \or  Best  Actor  of  the  Year” 

m  SEPARATE  TABLES 

Stanley  Kramer  for  ‘ Best  Director  of  the  Year” 

THE  DEFIANT  ONES 

Nathan  E.  Douglas  &  Harold  Jacob  Smith  hr“Best  Screen  Writing ” 

THE  DEFIANT  ONES 

and  congratulations  to  " MY  UNCLE,  IVI  R>  HU  LOT 
for  “Best  Foreign  Picture  of  the  Year”  (even  though  it  wasn't  a  UA  release!) 
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Bines  Tnftting  Black  at  Loew  s  Inc. 


Happier  Fiscal  Outlook  as  Thoms  Plucked  From 
Leo’s  Paws — Overhead  Slashes 


As  has  been  rumored  for  several 
months,  Loew’s  Inc.  has  moved  Into 
the  black.  It  chalked  up  a  net 
profit  of  $774,000  after  taxes ‘for 
the  ■  fiscal  year  ended  Aug.  31, 
1958,  and  a  net  profit  of  $2,625,000 
after  taxes  for  the  new  fiscal  year’s 
first  12-week  period  which  ended 
Nov.  20,  1958. 

Annual  profit  of  $774,000  is 
equal  to  15c  per  share  on  the  5,- 
336,777  shares  outstanding  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  $445,000  net  loss, 
equivalent  to  9c  per  share,  exper¬ 
ienced  in  fiscal  1957. 

The  fiscal  year’s  first  quarter 
net  of  $2,625,000  is  equal  to  49c 
per  share  and  compares  with  the 
net  loss,  after  taxes,  of  $1,291, 00p, 
equal  to  24c  per  share  which 
Loew’s  experienced  for  the  same 
stanza  a  year  ago. 

In  his  annual  report  to  stock¬ 
holders,  Loew’s  prexy  Joseph  R. 
Vogel  indicated- that  the  company’s 
production-distribution  operation 
did  experience  a  substantial  loss 
during  fiscal  1958  despite  sharp 
cost-cutting.  However,  he  said  that 
this  loss  was  overcome  by  the 
earnings  from  other  operations, 
particularly  from  television  and 
from  theatres.  In  addition,  he  said  j 
decisions  were  made  and  actions 
taken  which  provided  the  ground¬ 
work  for  the  strong  showing  in  , 
the  opening  quarter  of  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

Analysis 

As  an  indication  of  this  improve¬ 
ment,  Vogel  noted  that  production- 
distribution — by  itself — showed  a 
pre-tax  profit  of  $2,187,000  during 
the  12  weeks  ended  Nov.  20,  as 
compared  to  a  pre-tax  loss  of 
$4,378,000  .in  this  operation  in  same 
period  of  the  previous  year. 

Shareholders’  equity  in  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  subsidiaries,  con¬ 
solidated  as  of  Nov.  20,  the  end  of 
the  first  stanza  of  the  new  fiscal 
year,  amounted  to  $140,758,000.  Of 
the  total  $140,758,000  in  net  assets, 
$82,730,000 — representing  world¬ 
wide  film  production-distribution, 
foreign  theatres,  television,  rec¬ 
ords  and  music  publishing — will, 
upon  separation,  remain  with 
Loew’s  Inc.  The  second  company, 
Loew’s  Theatres,  will  have  $58.- 
028,000,  representing  domestic  and 
Canadian  theatres  and  the  WMGM, 
N.Y.  radio  station. 

During  the  1958  fiscal  year,  cur¬ 
rent  and  long-term  debt  was  re¬ 
duced  $9,909,000  to  $39,415,000, 
but  working  capital  was  increased 
by  $4,928,000  to  $78,720,000. 

Vogel  noted  that  cost-cutting,  at 
$6,000,000  annually  last  January, 
is  now  proceeding  at  the  rate  of 
$$,000,000  per  annum.  The  Loew’s 
prexy  indicated  that  the  company 
had  achieved  “a  clear-cut  turn¬ 
about”  and  that  he  was  confident 
that  the  two  companies  resulting 
from  the  separation  “will  have 
sound  and  satisfactory  results  for 
the  full  fiscal  1959  period.”  He 
stressed  that  film  production-dis¬ 
tribution  had  responded  most 
dramatically  to  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  efforts. 

The  annual  report,  sent  to  stock¬ 
holders  this  week,  noted  that 
Loew’s  International  Corp.,  with  J 
116  distribution  offices  and  49  i 
theatres  overseas,  continued  to 
contribute  approximately  30%  of 
the  consolidated  gross  income  of 
Loew’s  Inc.  and  over  50%  of  the 
gross  income  from  motion  picture 
activities. 


New  York  Theatre 
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“AUNTIE  MAME”  Starnr* 
ROSALIND  RUSSELL 


FORREST  TUCKER  •  COUlBtfWK*  FIO  CUtt 
la  IKaBUMA®  ui  KtfSCSlQt » 

A  WARNER  MOS.  PICTURE 
AND  GALA  STAGE  SPECTACLE 


Brandt  Militia  Goes  On 


The  Loew’s  Stockholders  Pro-! 
tective  Committee,  organized  and  I 
cb&irmahned  by  N.Y.  exhibitor ! 
Harry  Brandt  to  aid  the  manage-1 
ment  of  prexy  Joseph  R.  Vogel  In 
last  year’s  proxy  fight,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  an  active  management¬ 
supporting  organization. 

The  group,  will  continue  to 
function  although  the  threat  of  a 
new  proxy  fight  by  dissident  di¬ 
rector  Louis  Green  appears  to  have 
ended. 

•  Aim  of  Brahdt’s  stockholders 
committee*  It’s  understood,'  is  to 
corral  the  strongest  possible  stock¬ 
holder*  approval  of  the  Vogel 
regime  at  the  Loewis  annual  meet¬ 
ing  bn  Feb.  26. 


Top-Level  Talk 

Continued-  from  pace  -3 

France’s  -Jacques  Flaud  who,  late 
last  year,  also  called  for  such  a 
meeting.  Flaud  discussed  it  at  the 
time  with  the  Motion  Picture  Ex¬ 
port  Assn;,  which-said  it  was  favor¬ 
ably  inclined  towards  participation 
once  it  was  clear  on  the  agenda. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  in  the 
past,  MPEA  participated  in  Euro¬ 
pean  talks,  only  to  find  that  the 
Italians  and.  the  French  appeared 
primarily  interested  in  “pool”  ar¬ 
rangements  designed  to  artificially 
limit  production,  imports,  etc. 

The  projected  Paris  conference 
is  in  line  with  the  new  European 
accent  on  cooperation  and  collabo¬ 
ration  in  the  face  of  a  rising  threat 
from  television.' This  was  emphati¬ 
cally  underscored  at  a  luncheon 
last  Friday-  (9)  at  which  Egidio 
Ariosto,  the  Italian  undersecretary 
for  entertainment,  spoke  of  the 
need  to  battle  the  tv  influence. 

Speaking  of  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market  and  its  effects,  Monaco 
made  it  plain  that  he  wouldn’t  go 
along  with  moves  to  restrict  U.S. 
imports.  “In  Italy,  we  have  no  use 
for  quotas  and  we  don’t  like  re¬ 
strictions/’  he  said.  ‘  “The  fact  is 
that  we  don’t  have  enough  good 
pictures  now.  We  aren’t  going  to 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  supply.” 

His  remarks  clearly  indicated 
that  the  Italians,  finding  them¬ 
selves  in  an  improved  financial 
position,  are  in  on  mood  currently 
to  “conform”  with  French  desires 
for  uniform  import  quotas.  Some 
German  producers  also  have 
pressed  for  this,  though  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Bonn  government  still 
favors  free  importation.  “The  way 
I  see  it,  the  Common  Market  will 
result  mostly,  in  more  coproduction 
among  the  countries  concerned,” 
Monaco  declared/. 

He  said  the  Italians  last  year 
turned  out  150  pictures  of  which 
68  were  coproductions.  Monaco  de¬ 
clared  himself  “very  pleased”  with 
the  pace  being  kept  by  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  in  filming  in  -Italy  where 
such  big  pictures  as  “Ben  Hur,” 
“Naked  Maja”  and  “The  Tempest” 
were  filmed  in  1958.  This  attitude 
exprecsed  itself  in  the  Italo-Amer- 
ican  film  agreemnt  talks  which  con¬ 
cluded  in  N.Y.  last  week. 

During  these  negotiations,  Mon¬ 
aco  never  mentioned  his  old  re¬ 
quest  for  the  withdrawal  of  old 
Hollywood  pix  from  the  market  or 
the  local  production  commitment 
he  once  wanted  from  MPEA.  He 
told  Variety  that  he  had  dropped 
his  idea  for  an  American  “loan” 
to- Italian  production  “because  the 
Americans  are  now  producing  a 
satisfactory  number'  of  pictures  in 
Italy,  and  also  we  don’t  need  the 
money  so  desperately  any  more. 
The  great  financial  crisis  in  Italy 
is  over.  Today,  they  come  to  us, 
asking  whether  we’d  like  to  borrow 
money.”  , 


Welcome  Home!  “ANNA  LUCASTA” 

CLAIRE  LEONARD,- Agent 

522  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  34,  - 

^l^AAUClien.  PHILIP  YOROAN,  ROBERT  THOM,  ALDYTH 
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N.Y.  Teenage  Gang  Pic 

Hollywood,  Jan.'  13. 

Jerry  Heilman  and  George 
Roy  Hill  will  co-produce  “The 
Last  Spin,”  a  story  abou  teen¬ 
age  gangs. in  N.  Y.,  for  United 
Artists,  with  Hill  to  direct. 

Alvin  Boretz  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  screenplay  the  film, 
which  is  based  on  a  short  stoiry 
by  Evan  Hunter.  Film  will  roll 
next  summer  in  Spanish  Har¬ 
lem  in  Gothani. 


Mexicans  Cheered 

r  Combined  from  pane  19  essss 
major  company,  both  for  financing 
and  world  distribution  of  indie 
product. 

!  Producer  Jesus  Sotomayer, 

I  meanwhile,  has  pulled  off  a  coup 
I  that  is  lauded  by  the  independents. 
He  has  signed  an  exclusive  con- 
!  tract  with  the  Palacio  Chino  cinema 
here,  where  Sotomayer  productions 
will  be  released  on  a  first- 
run  basis.  This  is  an  old.nabe 
house  which  was  in  disrepute  in 
recent  years.  Now,  witfi  a  full 
facelift,  it  will  seek  strong  product 
Spokesman  for  the  theatre  said 
the  Sotomayer  deal  was  accepted1 
because  the  house  was  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  product  furnished  it  by 
Pellculas  Nacionales.  This  distribu¬ 
torship  in  the  past  year  has  eon- 
solidated  its,  position  here,  ac¬ 
quiring  many  newer  cinemas  with 
bigger  sealing  capacity,  with  the 
Chino ,  only  given  the  “leavings” 
in  product 

See  Sotomayer  Deal  A  Break 

Independents  have  hailed  Soto- 
mayer’s  deal  with  the  Palacio 
Chino  as  a  “serious  blow  against 
the  system  established  by  .  the  Film 
Bank  for  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  motion  pictures”  and, 
at  the  same  time,  “a  brake  against 
the  maneuvers  of  the  so-called 
monoply  exercised  by  William  Jen¬ 
kins,  Gabriel  Alarcon  and  Manuel 
Iglesias,”  the  big  three  of  Mexican 
exhibition.. 

Hector  Fernandez,  an  executive 
of  the  Mexican  Producers  Assn., 
said  thaT  five  films  are  being 
planned  for  shooting  without  Film 
Bureau  advances.  One  of  tfaeser  fe 
the  Mexican-French  coproduction, 
“La  Fiebre  Sube  al  Pao”  (The 
Fever  Rises  to  Pao).  Other  pro¬ 
ducers  contemplating  production 
without  Film  Bank  assists  include 
Alfredo  Ribstein  and  Antonio 
Matouk. 

Meanwhile,  Raul  de  Anda,  asso¬ 
ciation  prexy,  said  that  this  organ¬ 
ization  in  1959  will  not  intervene 
in  the  selection  of  films  which  are 
slated  to  be  financed  by  Film  Bank 
funds.  With  overproduction  in 
1958,  the  Association  in  the  last 
few  months  suggested  which  films 
should  he  -financed  as  an  industry 
aid  to  the  Bank.  While  the  asso¬ 
ciation  still  recommended  the  sev¬ 
en  films  scheduled  for  this  month, 
it  wants  out  from  this  chore  since 
it  cannot  very  well  discriminate 
against  its  membership. 

Tightening  of  Mexican  produc¬ 
tion  to  a  top  seven  films  a  month 
has  already  been  amply  criticized, 
especially  by  the  unfavored,  poorly 
financed  independent-  segment. 

According  to  the  old  system,  the 
Film  Bank  advanced  money  to  the 
three  distributorships,  with  these 
in  turn  actually  handling  the  fi¬ 
nancing.  of  producers.  Advances 
ranged  up  to  70%  of  production 
costs,  with  this  money  guaranteed 
not  only  by  production  schedule 
for  shooting  hut  also  by  former 
films  made  by  producer. 

Once  in  exploitation,  the  bank 
charged  interest,  amortized  cost 
of  copies  and  publicity-exploita- 
ion,  and  finally  the’  original  bank 
loan,  with  producer  being  at  the 
end  in  the  receiving  .line.  Natu¬ 
rally,  under  this  setup  the  bank 
never  loses.  But  producers  have 
been  chronically  discontented 
.  with  the  system  because  of  the 
poor  returns  at  the  boxoffice.  The 
producer  often  was  out  the  30% 
he  had  to  pony  up  personally  or 
obtain  from  angels  or  private 
banking  sources. 

De  Anda  says  he  will  attempt 
to  correct  the  financing  situation 
as  a  means  of.  stimulating  more 
production  activity  in  Mexico. 
This  problem  of  financing,  and 
making  all  segments  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  happy,  is  the  headache  con¬ 
fronting  Film  Bank  head  Heuer.  . 


Richard  G«  McKay,  director  of 
advertising  and  public  relations 
for  American  International  Pic¬ 
tures,  will  be  a  top  speaker  at  the 
Texas  Drive-In  Theatre  Owners 
convention  to  be  held  Feb.  16 
through  18  at  Hotel  Adolphus, 
Dallas.  r  .  < 


‘Peace  0’  Mind’  Needed:  Vegeltes 
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not  go  completely  as  the  manage¬ 
ment  had  anticipated.  It  had  'ex¬ 
pected.  that  dissident  directors 
Louis  a.  Green  :and  Jerome  A 
Newman  would  also  resign.  New¬ 
man  was  not  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  mid  his  intentions  are  still  un¬ 
known  to  the  Loew’s  management 
Greeny  who  sold  a  portion  of  his 
stock  along  with  Tomlinson  and 
the  Wall  Street  banking  firms  of 
Lehman  Bros,  and  Lazard  Freres 
to  Cummings,  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  sat  through,  the  entire  ses¬ 
sion. 

'Although  Green,  did  not  resign, 
he  indicated  to  .the  management 
that  he  would  not  stand  for  reelec¬ 
tion,  when  the.  new  slate  of  direc¬ 
tors  -is  presented  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
Feb.'2ff.  Newman’s  name  was  not 
included  in  the  new  slate. 

All  the  directors  present,  with 
only  Green  dissenting,  voted  tn 
ask  the  stockholders  to  eliminate 
cumulative  voting.  This,  proposal 
will  be  presented,  to  the  share¬ 
holders  at  a  special  meeting  on 
Feb.  24,  two  days  before  the  sched¬ 
uled  annual  meeting.  -  Both  meet¬ 
ings.  will  be  held  at  Loew’s  72d 
Street  Theatre  in  New  York. 

.  According  /  to  prexy  Joseph  R. 
Vogel  and  Loew’s  attorney  Louis 
Nizer,  "who  met  the  press  after  the 
board  meeting,  the  decision  ttf-  re¬ 
quest  the  elimination  of  cumula¬ 
tive  voting  was  based  on  the  de¬ 
sire  to  do  away,  with  the  constant 
strife  that  has  been  plaguing  the 
company  for  the  past  two  years. 
Both  Vogel  and 'Nizer  stressed  that 
the  move  did  not  have  as  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  entrenchment  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  management,^  hut  was  aimed  at 
removing  the -“state  of  unrest”  and 
the  time  spent  in  battling  dissident 
forces.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
board,  as'  now  constituted  and  the 
new  one  that  will -be  presented  to 
the  stockholders*,  will  Consist  of  a 
number  of  substantial  stockholding 
members. 

-Under  the  system  of  cumulative 
voting,  typically  advocated  by 
"corporate  democracy”  advocates, 
which  has  been  in  effect  at  Loew’s 
for  a  long  time,  large  stockholding 
dissidents  have  been  able  to  gain 
positions  on  the  board,  a  situation, 
according  to  the  management, 
which  has  resulted  in  constant  har- 
rassment  and  has  forced  the  man¬ 
agement  to  spent  considerable 
time  “on  extracurricular  activities 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  stock¬ 
holders.”  Cumulative  voting  per¬ 
mits  each  shareholder  to  as  many 
votes  as  he  has  shares,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  directors  to  be 
elected.  Thus  a  shareholder  can 
vote  all  his  stock  for  one  director. 

The  reconstitution  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  saw  the  telescoping 
of  the  previous  exec  committee  and 
the  finance  committee  into  one 
group.  Both  Green  and  Newman, 
who  had  served  as  members  of 
these  committees;  were  dropped. 
The  new  executive  committee  con¬ 
sists  of  Ira  Guildcn,  chairman; 
Philip  A.  Roth,  vice  chairman; 
Robert  H.  O’Brien,  Loew’s  finan¬ 
cial  v.p.;  William  A.  Parker,  John 
I.  Snyder,  and  Vogel.  George  Kil- 
lion,  chairman  of  the  board,  is  a 
member  ex  officio.  The  committee 
which  will  meet  between  meetings 
of  the  board,  will  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  former  executive 
committee  and  finance. committee 
the  latter  being  'discontinued. 

The  Loew’s  management  re¬ 
ceived  no  assurance  from  Green 
that  he  would  discontinue  his 
threat  to  launch  a  proxy  fight 
against  the  company.  “We  don’t 
know  if  the  present  dissidents  will 
still  be  dissidents,”  Vogel  declared. 
Green  is  said  to  have-  told  the 
board  that  he  “had  paid  off  his 
lawyers.”  However,  .his  14-B  state¬ 
ment,  a  prerequisite  to  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  a  proxy  fight,  still  stands 
with  the  Securities  &  Exchange 
Commission. 

According  to  Green,  reached 
later  at  his  home,  he  plans  to  con¬ 
sult  with  his  attorney  before  he 
decides  on  his  next  move.  Original¬ 
ly,  he  said,  he  had  intended  “to 
see  the  agenda  through”  of  Thurs¬ 
day’s  meeting  and  then  resign  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  He  said 
he  changed  his  mind,  however, 
when  the  subject  of  cumulative 
Voting  was  introduced  by  Parker 
as  if  it  were  a  spontaneous  move. 
He  insisted  that  the  topic  was  not 
on  the  original  agenda,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  He  -  said  he  knew  about 
other  contemplated  actions,  includ¬ 
ing  -the  reconstituting  of  the  ex¬ 


ecutive  committee,  and  had  ho  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  action,  but  that  he 
was  caught  by  surprise  when  the 
question  of  cumulative  voting  was 
brought  up. 

The  meeting  apparently  was  go¬ 
ing  peacefully  until  this  subject 
was  introduced,  and  delayed  what 
was  hoped  to  be  a  peaceful  and 
brief  meeting.  As  a  result  of  the 
heated  discussion  that  ensued,  with 
GreCn  -standing  alone  In  opposition 
to  cumulative  voting,  the  meeting 
did  not  break,  for  lunch  until  al¬ 
most  2  pm. 

When  Green  entered  the  meet¬ 
ing,  be  had  inquired  if  Tomlinson 
had  resigned.  When  informed  that 
Tomlinson'  had  done  so  by  wire. 
Green  decided  to  remain  in  the 
meeting.  He  said  that  if  Tomlinson 
had  not  resigned,  he  (Green)  would 
have  done  so  immediately  to  make 
room  for  Cummings, 

Until  the  Feb.  26 .  meeting,  the 
board  will  continue  with  19  mem¬ 
bers,  with  Cumniings  replacing 
Tomlinson.  The  new  board  of  15, 
which  -will  be  submitted  to  the 
stockholders*  consists  of  Vogel, 
O’Brien,  Parker*  KilHon,  Guilden, 
Roth,  Gen.  Oma£  Bradley,  Ells¬ 
worth  C.  Alvord  Cummings,  Ben¬ 
nett  Cerf,  J.  Howard  McGrath,  v.p. 
and  general  counsel  Benjamin  Mel- 
niker,  Charles  H,  Silver,  John  L. 
Sullivan*  and  Synder. 

According  to  Vogel,  Charles 
Braunstein,  president  of  Charles 
Braunstein  hue.,  diamond  mer¬ 
chants,  and  Francis  W.  Hatch,  v.p, 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Oc- 
borne,  voluntarily  agreed  to  go  off 
the  board.  Synder,  who  originally 
came  on  the  board  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  Lehman  Bros,  and  Lazard 
Freres,  no  longer  represents  the 
banking  firms,  according  to  Green. 

Discussing  the  dispute  over  cum¬ 
ulative  voting,  Vogel  pointed  out 
that  Grand  Union,  of  which  Green 
is  chairman  of  the  finance  commit¬ 
tee,  does  not  employ  this  system. 
Green’s  retort  to  this  was  that 
Grand  Union  had  such  excellent 
management  that  it  did  not  need 
cumulative  voting. 

Vogel,  In  discussing  the  upbeat 
position  of  the  company,  as  re¬ 
flected  In  the  annual  statement 
(see  separate  story)  and  the  first 
quarter  report,  said  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  hopeful  of  completing 
the  final  divorcement  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  separate  shares  of 
stock  of  Loew’s  Inc.  and  Loew’s 
Theatres  by  March. 


Andre  Malraux 
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This  means  that  companies  who 
have  either  produced  in  France  or 
have  aided  French  films  In  other 
ways  would  be  favored. 

MPEA  has  argued,  via  Fred 
Gronich,  its  Paris  rep,  that  Flaud 
should  hand  out  the  permits  in  line 
with  the  division  that  would  be 
made  under  the  companies’  own 
global  license  formula.  There’s 
now  a  feeling  that  those  40  permits 
may  not  be  forthcoming  until  the 
status  of  the  Centre  and  of  Flaud 
is  settled. 

The  Yanks  also  have  noted,  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  that 
the  extension  of  the  French  indus¬ 
try’s  own  “aid”  subsidy  plan  still 
remains— unsigned — on  the  desk  of 
Finance  Minister  Antoine  Pinay. 
Any  reorganization  of  the  French 
industry,  and  its  relations  to  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  of  considerable  intent 
to  MPEA  whose  agreement  with 
the  French  runs  out  this  June.  Pact 
will  have  to  be  renegotiated  in  the 
spring.  _ 


LEGAL  NOTICE 


Re:  Tii#  FHm  " INVITATION  TO  MONTt 
CARLO"  (Formerly  called  "Monaco  Story") 
Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  proceed¬ 
ings  have  been  commenced  on  behalf  ot 
Mr.  Andreas  Claus  Schuller  of  Munich, 
Germany,  against  Richmond  Film  Produc¬ 
tions  Limited  claiming  that  the  film  be¬ 
longs  in  equal  parts  absolutely  to  him 
and  to  Richmond  Film  Productions 
Limited:  a  declaration  that  he  is  entitled 
to  be  repaid  all  sums  advanced  by  him 
towards  th'e  cost  of  productions  of  the 
film;  an  Injunction  restraining  Richmond 
Film  Productions  Limited  from  dealing  in 
or  exploiting  tii»  and  damages. 


WANTED 

MoHotfPictva  Theatres 
Bay  or  Leas* 

Must  be  located  Long  Island,  New 
Connecticut,  Philadelphia  end 
New  York  City  Area: 

£!•**•  state  aft  facts;  Replies  Con- 
TiaentlMl; 

Bo*  V,  114-5*,  Variety,  154  W.  44th  St. 
r  New  York,  34* 
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ptinief? 


Wednesday,  January  14,  1959 


New  Congress  o(  Exhibitors 
Seen  Primed  to  Drop  Wired  Feeds 
To  KiD  All  ToDvision  Forms 


By  HY  HOLLINGER 


Closed-circuit  theatre  television, 
if  necessary,  will  be  opposed  by 
the  new  American  Congress  of  Ex¬ 
hibitors  in  its  efforts  to  outlaw  all 
forms  of  pay-tv.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  an  exhibitor  group  has 
given  an  indication  that  it  is  will¬ 
ing  to  forego  the  use  of  theatre 
feeds  in  order  to  gain  assurance 
that  the  Congress  of- the  United 
States  will  pass  a  law  banning  all 
forms  of  fee  programming,  whether 
by  tair  or  land-wire. 

This  new  position  of  exhibitors 
is  revealed  by  S.  H.  Fabian*  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Congress  of 
Exhibitors,  in  a  letter  to  Trueman 
T.  Rembusch,  Indiana  circuit  op¬ 
erator.  Fabian’s  letter  was  a  reply 
to  an  earlier  lettra*  from  Rembusch, 
in  which  the  latter  complained  that 
the  toll-tv  policy  of  the  Congress 
of  Exhibitors  differed  from  that  of 
the  exhibitors’  Joint  Committee  on 
Toll-TV  and  had  been  established 
without  consulting  members  of  the 
joint  committee.  The  position  of 
the  joint  committee  was  to  oppose 
only  over-the-air  pay-tv.  However, 
first  Theatre  Owners  of  America 
and  later  the  Congress  of  Exhibit¬ 
ors  extended  the  scope  of  the  anti 
pay-tv  campaign  to  include  all 
forms  of  pay-tv,  cable  as  well  as 
the  over-the-air  type.  No  mention, 
however,  was  made  of  closed-cir¬ 
cuit  theatre  tv. 

In  his  letter  to  Fabian,  Rem¬ 
busch  pointed  out  that  the  policy 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Toll  TV 
was  to  fight  the  acquisition  of  the 
free  airwaves  by  pay-tv  and  not  to 
combat  wired  tv  because  of  the 
contradictory  position  it  would 
place  Fabian’s  Stanley  "Warner 
theatres  and  other  theatres  pre¬ 
senting  closed-tv  events.  Rembusch 
contended  that  this  ambivalent 
policy  would  make  the  exhibitor 
approach  “ridiculous”  and  would 
provide  the  ammunition  for  the 
pay-tv  proponents  who  want  “to 
take  over  the  free  airwaves.” 

*  On  the  basis  of  Fabian’s  reply. 
It  appears  that  exhibitors  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sacrifice  theatre  tv' if  it 
becomes  an  issue  in  the  fight  to 
ban  all  forms  o£  pay-tv.  However, 
the  qualification  of  “if  necessary” 
has  left  Rembusch  and  other  non¬ 
theatre  tv  users  somewhat  skepti¬ 
cal  of  the  intentions  of  those  who 
have  employed  the  medium. 

In  defending  the  Congress  of 
Exhibitors’  position  on  toll-tv,  Fa¬ 
bian  declared  that  the  report  on 
the  subject  was  presented. to  the 
executive*  committee,  thoroughly 
discussed  and  unanimously  adopt-.j 
ed.  As  chairman,  Fabian  said 
that  he  stated  categorically,  with 
the  approval  of  the 'executive  com¬ 
mittee,  “that  all  forms  of  pay-tv 
were  to  be  opposed,  including,  if 
necessary,  theatre  pay-tv. 

Fabian’s  position  on  theatre  tv 
represents  a  complete  about-face  in 
light  of  the  facts  that  he  had  been 
one  of  the  staunchest  proponents 
of  the  medium  and  played  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  its  development.  He 
had  been  in  the  forefront  of  an  un¬ 
successful  campaign  to  obtain  ex¬ 
clusive  cables  for  the  theatre  in¬ 
dustry. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  Congress  in  Washington, 
Philip  F.  Harling,  chairman  of 
TOA’s  pay-tv  committee,  was  in 
the  Capital  last  week  to  confer 
with  Marcus  Cohen,  attorney  re¬ 
tained  by  the  committee,  to  pre¬ 
pare  briefs  and  strategy  for  the 
anticipated.  Congressional  hearings 
on  the  toll-tv  question. 

Harling  stated  that  plans  are  also 
being  devised  to  call  upon  grass¬ 
roots  exhibitors  to  testify  at  the 
hearings  on  the  necessity  of  ban¬ 
ning  all  forms  of  pay-tv  and  for  a 
grassroots  campaign  aimed  at  in¬ 
dividual  Congressmen  and  Sena¬ 
tors. 

Harling’s  trip  to  Washington 
came  on  the  heels  of  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond 
that  he  will  introduce  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  to  ban  pay-tv,  and  by  Rep. 
Oren  Harris  of  the  House  Com¬ 
merce  Subcommittee  that  he  is 
drafting  bills  to  outlaw  cable-tv  as 
well  as  the  over-the-air  type. 


Nitrate  Film  Fire 

St  Paul,  Jan.  13. 

Reid  H.  Ray  Film  Industries, 
producers  of  commercial 
films,  suffered  $20,000  fire  and 
water  damage  as  the  result  of 
a  blaze  which  apparently 
started  in  a  film  vault  when 
nitrate  film  exploded. 

%  The  fire  turned  on  12  sprink¬ 
lers  which  flooded  the  vault. 
Water  damage  was  caused  to 
other  parts  of  the  building 
when  the  door  was  opened. 


Paramount  s  And 
A  Department’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

Paramount,  which  previously 
owned  90%  interest  in  Interna¬ 
tional  ’Telemeter  Corp.,  has  .  ac¬ 
quired  full  interest  in  the  coin-tv 
outfit,  which  now  has  been  merged 
into  parent  company  and  will  oper¬ 
ate  as  a.  division  of  Paramount 
Pictures  Corp.,  under  the  tab.  In¬ 
ternational  Telemeter  Co. 

In  disclosing  new  corporate 
setup.  Par  prexy  Barney  Balaban 
said  the  former  subsidiaries  of  ITC, 
including  Telemeter  Magnetics 
Inc.,  and  Palm  Springs  Cpmmunity 
Television  Corp.,  will  now  become 
direct  subsids  of  Paramount. 
Operation  will"  continue  as  con¬ 
ducted  previously  to  merger  under 
direction  of  Louis  A.  Novins. 

Greater  flexibility  in  the  fullest 
development  of  Telemeter  will  be 
permitted  by  move,  according  to 
Balaban,  who  added:  “The  techni¬ 
cal  development  of  Telemeter  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  ready 
for  the  market  place.  The  empha¬ 
sis  from  now  on  will  be  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  program  that  spon¬ 
sored  television  cannot  provide.” 

Purchase  of  the  remaining  10% 
interest  included  Carl  Leserman’s 
4%,  and  combined  6%  held  by 
Paul  McNamara  and  various  other 
individuals.  * 

Paramount  paid  in  the  area  of 
$4  per  share  in  buying  out  minority 
stockholders  in  International  Tele¬ 
meter  Corp.,  home  toll  outfit  which 
previously  had  been  owned  90% 
by  the  film  company. 

Biggest  outside  stockholder  was 
Carl  Leserman,  who  sold  out  for 
an  estimated  $700,090.  He  had 
about  6%  of  the  Telemeter  issue. 
Paul  McNamara  held  approximate¬ 
ly  one-half  of  1%  and  the  balance 
of  the  shares  were  scattered.* 


Closed-Circuit  Crackles 
As  TNT  and  TelePrompter 


Closed-circuit  television  business 
meetings  are  perking  with  the  start 
of  the  new  year.  Both  Theatre 
Network  Television  and  Tele- 
Prompter  Corp.»  the  two  leading 
firms  in  the  field,  are  writing  sub¬ 
stantial  business  with  some  of  the 
top  corporations  of  the  country. 

On  Monday  (12),  TNT  handled 
what  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
closed-tv  hookup  on  record  when 
it  produced  and  networked  a  one- 
hour  sales  meeting  telecast  for  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Machines  that 
covered  157  locations  in  147  cities. 
This  is  the  first  of  several  shows 
TNT  has  lined  up  for  the  new  year. 

Similarly,  TelePrompter,  which 
launched  the  1959  stanza  with  a 
31-city  telecast  for  the  Buick  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Motors  on  Jan.  7, 
handles  a  36-city  hookup  for  Phil¬ 
lips  Petroleum  Co.  today  (Wed.) 
and  a  30-city  one  for  Ford  Tractor 
Division  on  Feb.  4.  TPT  also  has 
one  more  national  hookup  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  near  future. 


Elmo  Hooser  has  leased  the 
Roxy,  Roy  and  Sunset  Drive  In 
Theatres  at  Muhday,  Te».  from 
Mrs.  P.  V.  Williams  and  has  taken 
over  the  operation  pf  the  ozoners. 


Trends 

Continued"  from  page  g 
not  automatically  convert  it  into  a 
hit  picture. 

Preminger’s  basic  philosophy  is 
that  there  is  room  for  all  types  of 
film  properties,  motion  picture 
companies,  promotion  methods,  and 
performers,  known  and  unknown, 
and  there  _is  no  such  thing  as  a 
fixed  trend.  On  the  subject;  of  the 
need  for.  new  faces  in  the  industry, 
the  producer  -  director  sees  the 
business  as  a  captive  of  its  own 
system..  He  believes  that  the  ex¬ 
hibitors’  constant  demand  for 
known  star  values  will  change.  He 
demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  the  in¬ 
sistence  on  “star  names”  by  noting 
that  some  of  the  most  successful 
films  had  no  big  star  names  while 
pictures  with,  “some  of  the  biggest 
names”  fared  poorly  at  the  box* 
office. 

In  this  connection,  he  maintains 
that  no  set  rule  can  be  established 
and  that  the  important  factor  is  to 
find  the  right  performer  for  a  part, 
be  the  individual  an  unknown  or  a 
star. 

He  dismisses  complaints  con¬ 
cerning  “astronomical”  salaries 
paid  to  stars  and  other  creative 
talent.  “This  is  a  free  society,”  he 
says,  “and  an  individual  can  de¬ 
mand  as  much  as  he  want.  Nobody 
has  to  "pay  it  if  they  don’t  want  to. 
Nobody  has  forced  me  to  pay  an 
actor  what  he  wants.” 

Although  an  admirer  of  the  pro¬ 
motional  ability  of  certain  theatre- 
men,  Preminger  deprecates  their 
ability  to  tell  Hollywood  what 
types  of  pictures  to  make.  “They 
always  want  the  same  successful 
picture  made  over,”  he  maintains, 
“and  refuses  to  take  .chances  with 
new  ideas  and  concepts.*’ 

Preminger  new  production  pro¬ 
gram  starts  in  late  March  with  the 
launching  of  “Anatomy  of  Mur¬ 
der,”  a  $2,500,000  project  for  Co¬ 
lumbia  release.  It  will  be  filmed 
in  Hollywood  and  on  location  in 
the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
He  follows,  in  September,  with 
“Bunny  Lake  Is  Missing,”  a  $2,000,- 
000  budget  item,  also  for  Colum¬ 
bia.  It  will  be  filmed  completely 
on  location  in  New  York. 

At  the  end  of  1959,  he  will  begin 
what  he  terms  the  biggest  project 
of  his  career,  the  $5,000,000  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Exodus,”  to  be  filmed 
entirely  in  Israel  for  United  Artists 
release.  Also  set  for  Col  is  “The 
Other  Side  of  the  Coin,”  financed 
at  $3,000,000,  and  set  for  filming  in 
Malaya. 

Preminger  leaVes  Friday  (16)  for 
Michigan  to  scout  locations  for 
“Anatomy”  and  then  heads  for  the 
Coast  to  begin  preparations  for 
actual  production. 


0’Seas:  Too  Big 

Continued  from  page  3  ss 

don’t  mind  if  both  go  up,  with  one 
rising  faster  than  the  other,”  was 
one  comment,  “but.it’s  worriesome 
if  we  seem  to  do  so  well  because 
our  domestic  rentals  drop  down.” 

There’s  a  feeling  that  it’s  un¬ 
healthy  for  the  industry  to  have 
to  depend  on  the  vacillating  for¬ 
eign  market  for  the  major  share 
of  its  income  from  pictures.  In  the 
case  of  20th,  its  final  income  for 
1958  will,  of  course,  show  a  much 
higher  figure  than  $106,000,000 
since  additional  revenue  is  flowing 
in  from  tv  sales,  oil,  etc.  However, 
if  it  weren’t  for  diversification  of 
one  kind  or  another,  20th  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  outfits  wouldn’t  be  in 
good  shape.  It’s  estimated  that  it 
costs  20th  a  little  over  $100,000,000 
to  run  its  worldwide  organization. 
It  must  do  $1,000,000  domestic 
weekly  to  break  even  on  its  costs 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canadian  markets 
alone.  There’ve  been  quite  a  few 
weeks  in  1958  "when  that  goal 
wasn’t  reached,  with  several  films 
turning  out  disappointingly  and 
the  fourth  quarter  lacking  strength. 

What  worries  execs  at  20th,  and 
at  other  companies,  is  the  prospect 
of  television  forcing  a  retreat 
abroad  in  the  years  to  come  ,  and 
whittling  down  the  industry's  i 
much-needed  revenue  from  that 
quarter,  possibly  in  the  same  ratio 
that  already  has  so  badly  hurt 
grosses  in  Britain.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  this,  plus  prospects  of  tough 
times  ahead  in  the  domestic  mart, 
shapes  as  a  considerable  problem 
in  the  not-top-distant  future. 


* Infanticide 9  Vs.  Tollvision 

Washington,  Jan.  13. 

As  more  than  3,000  bills  were  Introduced  in  the  House  during 
the  first  few  days  of  the  new  session,  at  least  two  proposals  to 
“outlaw”  tollvision  were  proposed.  Reps,  Emanuel  Celler  (D-NY) 
and  Thomas  J.  Lane  (D-Mass)  wrote  bills  making  tollvision  illegal. 

Two  bills  were  introduced  which  would  remove  the  federal  ex¬ 
cise  tax  on  tv  sets  equipped  to  received  UHF.  These  were  au¬ 
thored  by  Reps.  Edward  P.  Boland  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Mer- 
win  Coad  of  Boone,  Iowa,  both  Democrats. 


Harris  Measure  Would  Ban  Pay-TV 
But  Recommends  Trial  Runs’ m  Key 
.  Cities  to  Test  Public  Reaction 


Washington,  Jan.  13. 

House  Commerce  Committee 
Chairman  Oren. Harris  (D-Ark),  a 
show  biz  big  name  since  he  started  < 
probing  television  and  staged  such  i 
spectacular  dramas  as  the  Bernard 
Goldfine-Sherman  Adams  tragedy, 
was  in  the  limelight  again  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  started  introduc¬ 
ing  bills. 

Harris  offered  legislation  Mon¬ 
day  (12)  which  would  ban  pay-tv, 
except  for  a  single  trial  run  (time 
limit  unspecified)  of  each  system, 
each  in  a  different  city.  The  Harris 
joint  Congressional  resolution  will 
form  the  basis  for  extensive  toll- 
vision  hearings  before  Harris’  com¬ 
mittee  beginning  late  January  or 
early  February.  While  it  may  not 
be  the  resolution  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  he  approved  by  Harris’  com¬ 
mittee,  it  is  an  interesting  effort 
by  the  chairman  to  find  a  com¬ 
promise  to  settle  the  feevision  row ; 
on  Capitol  hill  for  the  time  being,  i 

The  Harris  resolution  was  one 
of  a  number  affecting  show  biz  in  j 
the  opening  rush  of  Congress.  j 

The  Harris  proposal  leaves  wide 
discretion  in  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission’s  hands.  FCC 
Would  determine  which  tollvision 
firm  gets  what  major  market  (pre¬ 
sumably  Skiatron)  Zenith  and 
Telemeter  would  divide  New  York, 
Chicago  arid  Los  Angeles  between 
them,  with  FCC  matching  system 
and  city.  FCC  would  rule  how  long 
the  experiment  can  be  conducted. 
And,  Harris  told  Variety,  FCC  will 
decide  whether  a  maximum  restric¬ 
tion  shall  be  placed  on  the  number 
of  sets  in  each  area  which  can  be 
equipped  to  receive  feevee. 

In  a  press  release  announcing 
the'  resolution  Harris  referred  to 
the  trial  run  as  “techinical  test 
operations,”  a  misleading  phrase, 
an  interview  with  him  revealed.  He 
used  the  phrase,  he  said,  recause 
a  limit  can  he  placed  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sets  equipped  in  each  ex¬ 
perimental  market. 

“Thb  resplution,”  he  explained, 
“authorizes  a  commercial  test  of 
pay-tv.  The  purpose  is  to  find  out 
what  the  public  thinks  of  it  and 
how  it  works.  On  the  basis  of  the 
trial  run,  Congress  can  decide 
whether  pay-tv  should  be  author¬ 
ized  generally  or  whether  the  pub¬ 
lic  does  not  want  it.” 

Harris  said  in  an  interview  that 
his  resolution  is  also  designed  to 
prohibit  closed  circuit  operations, 
such  as  those  proposed  by  tele¬ 
phone  com.Danies  in -the  California 
and  New  .York  markets  with  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  and  football 
;  trams.  The  hill,  instead,  would 
allow  only  the  testing  of  pay-tv 
systems,  Skiatron,  Telemeter  and 
Zenith.  The  resolution  specifically 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  “com¬ 
mon  carrier  engaged  in  radio  or 
wire  communication  to  engage  in 
pay  television  operations  whether 
in  interstate,  intrastate  or  foreign 
commerce.”  * 

It  further  authorizes  FCC  to  go 
into  court  “for  an  order  enjoining 
any  acts  or  practices  prohibited  by 
the  Harris  joint  resolution  or  by 
FCC  regulations.”  FCC  could  go 
into  either  state  or  federal  court. 
Explaining  the  one  city  embargo 
for  each  feevee  system  in  his  leg¬ 
islation,  Harris  said:  “A  technical 
test  of  any  particular  system  of  pay 
television  may  not  be  carried  on 
by  more  than  one  person  or  in 
more  than  one  area  of  the  country, 
and  no  one  person  may  carry  on 
such  tests  with  respect  to  more 
than  one  system  of  pay  television.’’ 

Harris  also  worked  his  opinion 
of  present  programming  into  his 
press  release. 

“Television'  programs  available 
to  the  American  people,'.’  he  said, 
“have  become  highly  commercial¬ 


ized,  and  their  adequacy  in  the 
public  interest,  with  respect  to 
both  their  quality  and  their  variety, 
has  been  questioned.  Plans  are 
now  underway  for  better  enforce^ 
ment  of  existing  legislation  and 
and  the  enactment  of  new  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  better  service  in  the  public 
interest  by.  commercial  television 
licensees.” 


Features  on  TV, 
Key  Holdovers 
Wreck  Nabe  Biz 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  13. 

Combination  of  a  strong  lineup, 
of  “oldies”  on  television  and 
blockbuster  attractions  in  the 
downtown  deluxers  is  causing  box- 
office  havoc  at  the  neighborhood 
theatres  in  this  area. 

Two  stations  in  particular, 
WTCN-TV  and  KMSP-TV,  have 
been  presenting  a  formidable  line¬ 
up  and  the  former,  a  Time-Life 
station,  is  spending  hefty  coin  in 
local  newspaper  advertising  to  call 
attention  to  the  pix. 

WTCN-TV  started  its  campaign 
after  its  acquisition  of  the  Para¬ 
mount  backlog,  reportedly  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000,000.  It  blossomed  forth 
with  what  it  calls  “Movie  Spectacu¬ 
lars,”  serving  up  one  “big”  each 
night  and  claiming  that  some  are 
being  shown  for  the  first  time  on 
tv  anywhere.  Station  is  spending 
about  $15,000  a  month  on  its  cam¬ 
paign,  more  than  any  other  station 
and,  for  that  matter,  more  than 
any  one  theatre  has  spent  - in  a 
month/ 

Complaint  of  the  neighborhood 
theatres  is  that  they’re  not  getting 
the  product  to  compete  with  tv, 
let  alone  the  downtown  lineup.  Bill 
Volk,  of  the  Volk  Bros.,  who  oper¬ 
ate  some  of  the  city’s  best  nabe 
houses,  says  the  downtown  theatres 
“are  sitting  on  top  of  the  world 
while  we  in  the  neighborhoods  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.” 

He  charged  that  pictures  are  be¬ 
ing  withheld  from  the  nabes  and 
that  “the  pictures  run  so  long 
downtown  that  on  many  of  the 
'breaks*  we're  without  a  first-class 
attraction.  We  seldom  know  when 
they’re  going  to  make  a  big  picture 
available  for  us  in  time  to  exploit  - 
it  properly.  It’s  completely  unfair.” 

Last  month,  to  get  the  pre-Para- 
mount  splurge  going,  the  Time- 
Life  tv  station  used  full  page 
newspaper  space,  a  first  for  a  tv 
station  here.  It  staged  parades 
through  the  loop,  complete  with 
cards,  banners,  a  sound  truck  and 
pretty  girls.  Glamorous  models  in 
bright  red  sweaters  and  slim  pants 
were  unloaded  at  the  downtown’s 
busiest  corner  at  noon  to  pass  out 
“tickets”  for  pictures.  Apparently 
nothing  promotion-wise  was  over¬ 
looked,  including  restaurant  and 
cocktail  lounge  table  cards,  visits 
to  conventions,  ftus  banners,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  WTCN-TV’s  ag¬ 
gressiveness  and  spending  spree, 
local  exhibitors  are  probably  being 
hurt  more  than  elsewhere,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Volk. 

“Anyway,”  says  Volk,  “Holly¬ 
wood  producers  should  have  a  look 
into  the  situation  here.  Perhaps 
they’ll  stop,  look  and  listen  before 
they  sell  more  features  to  tv.  And 
as  for  the  Time-I4fe  crowd,  they 
seem  to  be  aiming  to  make  life  as 
miserable .  as  possible  for  us.  It 
doesn’t  make  us  feel  any  friendlier 
toward  those  publications.” 


Wednesday,  January  14, 1959  . 
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’59  GETS  A  FRANTIC  KICKOFF 


Those  Jan.  Trade  Winds 

Those  first-of-the-year  rumors  that  have  become  traditional  In 
the  trade  hit  a  crescendo  during  the  past  few  days,  with  most  of 
the  speculations  and  reports  emanating  from  the  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza  precincts  of  NBC.  To  hear  it  bandied  about  on  the  street, 
NBC-TV  was  in  the  throes  of  a  reorganization  of  the  programming 
dept:,  with  both  east  coast  and  west  coast  program  toppers,  to 
hear  them  tell  it,  toppling  from  their  respective  berths.  To  all  of 
which  NBC  retorts  with  emphatic  and  unqualified  denials  (prexy 
Bob  Kintner  succinctly  puts  it:  “nothing  to  it”),  but  it  hasn’t 
stopped  the  “something  is  cookin’  ”  tensions  permeating  the  30 
Rock  air. 

Only  certainty  thus  far  is  that  Ed  Denning  is  out  of  his  berth 
as  v.p.  talent  and  program  contract  administrator  for  NBC,  with 
Jim  Stabile  taking  over  as  successor,  and  with  Howard  Letts,  of 
NBC  business  affairs,  moving  over  to  the  parent  RCA  as  v.p.  con¬ 
troller.. 


Bruce  Catton,  Dore  Schary,  et  AL, 
Pacted  as  TV  Networks  Get  Set 


Web  program  builders  and  their-*- 
researchers  are  currently  hip-deep , 
in  magnolia  blossom  fragrance, 
states  rights,  deep  south  piazza] 
etiquette,  mint  julep  recipes  and 
the  origins  of  the  “Tom  Show.”  It 
spells  the  Bull  Run  rush  on  the 
part  of  broadcasters  to  fill  the 
video  viewer’s  cup  during  the 
nationwide  observance  of  the  Civil 
War  Centennial  beginning  next 
year  as  well  as  the  upcoming  150th 
birthday  anni  of  Abe  Lincoln. 

Civil  War  buffs  will  be  bom¬ 
barded  on  both  AM  and  TV  lanes 
with  a  plethora  of  Negro  spirituals, 
updated  versions  of  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  varients  of  “Andersonville” 
and  “Gone  With  the  Wind”  and 
the  not  inconceivable  notion  of 
originating  a  quiz  show  from  a 
decaying  mansion  in.  say,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Miss,  locale  of  William  Faulk¬ 
ner  tales. 

•  No  percherons  will  be  spared, 
according  to  present  network  plans, 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Lincoln 
and  to  recreate  the-bloody  battles 
of  Chickamauga,  Gettysburg,  Sher¬ 
man’s  capture  of  Atlanta  and  Lee’s 
capitulation  to  Grant  at  Appomat¬ 
tox.  It  should  be  a  bullish  period 
for  the  Carl  Sandburg,  Bruce  Cat- 
ton,  MacKinley  Kantor  scrivening 
set  and  a  flurry  of  appearances  by 
Raymond  (Abe  Lincoln)  Massey 
and  the  ghost  of  Walter  C.  Kelly, 
the  Virginia  Judge. 

CBS-TV  this  week  pacted  Catton, 
probably  the  country’s  foremost 
aficionado  of  Civil  War  history,  to 
work  in  collaboration  with  the  web 
on  -a  series  of  weekly  Half-hour 
programs  and  several  special 
length  programs  on  film.  Catton, 
editor  of  American  Heritage  and 
author  of  “A  Stillness  at  Appomat¬ 
tox”  and  many  other  books  on  the 
Civil  War,  will  provide  the  histori¬ 
cal  incidents.  Irving  Gitlin,'  direc- 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


Geo.  Gruskin  Exits  WM 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

George  Gruskin  has  resigned 
William  Morris;  agency  after  25 
years,  setting  up  his  own  office 
here  as  consultant  in  “creative 
programming,  sale  s,  financing” 
television  and  motion  pic  proper¬ 
ties. 

Gruskin  headed  agency’s  coast 
radio  department  from  1935  to  1943 
when  he  became  one  of  the  co- 
heads  of  the  national  radio-tv  de¬ 
partment,  splitting  his  time  east- 
west.' 


Skelton  Reverses 
Trend-He’s  Hot 


Chicago,  Jan.  13. 

An  oddity  of  the  current  top- 
gun-heavy  season  on  tv  is  the  fact 
that  Red  Skelton  is  having  a  ban¬ 
ner  year — in  fact  his  best  year— at 
a  time  when  comedy  shows  in  gen- 
'  eral  have -fallen  back  of  the  pack. 
Latest  Neilsen  report  gives  Skel¬ 
ton  an  average  auidence  rating  of 
30  for  13th  place  on  the  list,  only 
six  points  behind  the  top-rater 
“Gunsmoke.” 

Skelton’s  rating  tops  his  Tues¬ 
day  night  competition,  “Naked 
City”  and  “Bob  Cumiqings  Show,” 
by  11  and  12  points  respectively. 
He  is  two  points  behind  Danny 
Thomas  but  otherwise  outrates  all 
the  other  comics  on  tv  today. 

In  his  six  consecutive  years  on 
network  tv,  Skelton  appears  to 
haVe  been  building,  counter-trend, 
while  other  comics  were  losing 
ground.  What  is  particularly  odd 
about  this  is  that  he  hasn’t  tam¬ 
pered  with  his  format  for  at  least 
five  years. 


NBC-TVs  It  Just 
Goes  to  Show’  On 
Program  Switches 

NBC-TV’s  recent  reshuffling 
of  evening  programs  has  brought 
a  pronounced  boost  in  share  of 
audience.  Web’s  nighttime  lineup 
with  four  out  of  five  reprogram¬ 
med  time  slots  reveal  an  average 
increase  in  share  of  audience  of 
30%  compared  to  the  fall  lineup 
of  programs  previously  telecast  in 
these  periods. 

Highspot  was  the  boost  made  by 
“D.A.’s  Man,”  which  upped  the 
share  of  audience  for  the  Satur¬ 
day  10:30  to  11  p.m.  period  by 
76%.  “D.A.’s  Man”  replaced 

“Brains  and  Brawn”  Jan.  3. 
“Buckskin”  increased  the  share  of 
audience  of  the  Monday  7:30  to 
8  p.m.  period  by  27%.  Program  re¬ 
placed  “Tic  Tac  Dough”  Jan.  5. 

“Steve  Canyon”  increased  the 
share  of  audience  of  Thursday  8  to 
8:30  p.m.  by  17%.  It  had  replaced 
“The  Ed  Wynn  Show”  Jan.  8. 
“Black  Saddle”  did  similarly  for 
the  Saturday  9  to  9:30  p.m.  by 
11%.  It  supplanted  “Steve  Can¬ 
yon”  Jan.  10. 

Figures  are  based  on  Trendex. 
Web  also  said  its  average  evening 
rating  is  at  a  point  of  virtual  parity 
With  CBS.  It  is  trailing  CBS  by 
only  3%,  according  to  the  January 
Trendex.  NBC’s  Trendex  lead  over 
ABC  is  reportedly  21%. 

CBS  Radio’s  Study 


TO  MEND  FENCES 

Last  week,  as  the  tv  season  went 
into  the  second  13-week  stretch, 
witnessed  a  flurry  of  three  network 
activity  almost  comparable  to  the 
September  teeoff  time  as  agencies 
and  sponsors  sought  desperately  to 
put  their  program  houses  in  order. ! 

On  one  count  practically  every¬ 
body  is  standing  pat:  that  with  the 
short-term  commitment,  of  the  13 
and  26-week  variety,  the  single 
buying  season  is  now  something  of 
the  past. 

Considerable  beginning-of-the- 
year  sales  activity  was  chalked  up 
at  CBS-TV,  with  the  web  hanging 
out  the  SRO  sign  on  two 'western 
skeins  which  started  the  ’58-’59 
season  on  a  half-sold  basis.  Lever 
Bros,  inked  a  26-week  Pfict  tq^bank- 
roll  “The  Texan”  on  an  alternate 
week  basis.  Lever  deal  through 
Kenyon  £  Eckhardt,  gives  the 
Monday  night  At  8  entry  full  spon¬ 
sorship  with  Brown  &  Williamson 
picking  up  the  check  every  other 
week, 

In  another  evening  deal,  Bristol- 
Myers  has  signed  for  alternate  week 
sponsorship  of  “Wanted^  —  Dead 
or  Alive"  via  Young  &  Rubicam. 
Bristol-Myers,  in  this  unusual  in¬ 
stance  has  signed  a  39-week  con¬ 
tract  with  the  web  which  began 
Saturday  (10).  Brown  &  William¬ 
son  is  sharing  the  load  on  the  Sat¬ 
urday  night  oater.  And  out  of  left 
field  came  a  third  sponsorship 
wrapup  for  the  new  “Rawhide’* 
hour  entry,  with  Allied  Fans  join- 
ing  Lever  and  Pharmaceuticals  in 
picking  up  the  tab. 

Other  incoming  biz  at  CBS  finds 
Benrus  joining  Greyhound  as  al¬ 
ternate  sponsor  of  two  Jack  Benny 
hour-long  specials  to  be  presenter 
March  18  and  May  23.  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  arranged  the  deal. 

Sunbeam  Coin 

Negotiations  were  also  com¬ 
pleted  this  week  for  Sunbeam  to 
take  over  alternate-week  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  “What’s  My  Line”  effective 
Sunday,  Feb.~  8.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Helene  Curtis  asked  for  relief 
by  Feb.  1,  Sunbeam  will  be  pick¬ 
ing  up  .  the  tab  alternate  weeks 
sharing  the  bill  with  Kellogg  on 
the  Goodson  -  Todman  package. 
Florida  Citrus  had  bought  a  short¬ 
term  deal  on  the  panel  show  but 
couldn’t  scrape  enough  money  to¬ 
gether  to  |)ick  up  the  program  on 
an  every  other  week  basis. 

Florida  Citrus  did  however  sign 
for  Friday,  alternate  week,  quarter- 
hour  sponsorship  of  “Doug  Ed¬ 
wards  and  the  News”  and  also 
latched  on  to  “Perry  Mason”  on  a 
one-third  alternate  week  basis.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  Mutual  of  Omaha  bought 
two  “Keep  Talking”  half  hours 
Sunday  (11)  and  upcoming  Sunday 
(25)  picking  up  where  Lever  Bros, 
dropped  out.  “Keep  Talking”  is 
ticketed  to.  be  replaced  by.  the 
“Richard  Diamond”  private  eye 
skein  in  February  with  P.  Lorillard 
bankrolling  on  alternate  -  weeks. 
Lever  Bros,  inked  13-week  deal  to 
sponsor  Gale  Storm.  Deal  was  ne¬ 
gotiated  through  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather  and  went  into  effect  Sat¬ 
urday,  Jan.  (10). 

By  way  of  renewals  at  CBS-TV, 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


Equitable,  Coca-Cola’s  $7,000, 

Whoop  Up  On  CBS-TV  Specials  As 
Web  Rides  High  on  SO-Min.  Entries 


Hari  Garry 

It  took  a  little  mite  of  a  guy, 
namely  Garry  Moore,  to  turn 
the  tables  on  a  western  and 
cut  its  axing.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  a  couple  months  back,  when 
the  Tuesday  night  Garry 
Moore  show  on  CBS  was  get¬ 
ting  clobbered  by  NBC’s  “Cali¬ 
fornians,”  Moore  is  now  riding 
wide  and  handsome  on  his 
hour  display. 

Clincher  came  last  week 
when  Moore  posted  a  24.5 
Trendex,  as  opposed  to  a  14.2 
for  “Californians.”  As  result, 
the  oater  lost  its  Singer-Lipton 
sponsorship  and  show  has  been 
axed. 


$35#, Hi  Tab 
For  Hemingway 
Two-Part  ‘Bell’ 


CBS-TV  will  be  whooping  it  up 
in  the  area  of  90-minute  and  full- 
hour  entertainment  specials  as  a 
result  of  two  major  deals  pouring 
a  total  of  $7,000,000  (for  time  and 
program)  into  the  web’s  coffers. 
This  will  include  a  $2,000,000  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  part  of  Coca-Cola, 
which  is  returning  to  tv  network 
programming  with  a  series  of  from 
four  to  six  60-minute  specials  to  be 
produced  by  Barry  Wood,  with 
March  as  the  kickoff  date.  There  is 
no  word  yet  as  to  the  exact  nature 
of  the  shows  except  that  Wood’s 
background  as  exec  producer  on 
the  NBC  “Wide  Wide  World”  scries 
will  serve  him  in  good  stead  in 
the  Coke  venture.  Deal  was  nego¬ 
tiated  via  McCann-Erickson  agency. 

More  imposing  of  the  two  dea’s 
was  that  involving  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  which  will 
spend  $5,000,000  to  underwrite  a 
new  one-a-month  series  called  “Bi¬ 
ography”  and  which  will  have 
Arthur  Penn  as  producer.  The  90- 
minute  series  was  initially  put  on 
the  drafting  board  by  program  top¬ 
per  Hubbell  Robinson  and  Penn 
more  than  a  year  ago:  Contributing 
i  factor  in  incepting  the  project  was 
\  the  success  encountered  with  bi- 
|  ographieal  treatment  on  “PI*  y- 
i  house  90,”  with  its  “Miracle  VTork- 
(Helen  Keller);  the  '  “Helen 
Story”;  the  nroducton 


CBS-TV’s  two-part  dramatization 

of  Ernest  Hemingway’s  “For  Whom  !  Morgan 

the  Bell  Tolls”  will  probably  add  ]  ba^ed  on  the  career  of  Robert  Bris- 
up  to  the  most  expensive  drama  in '  coe-  the  Jewish  former  lord  mayor 
Tc  an.e  intn  ti.P  !  of  Dublin;  the  “Climax,’  bio  treat- 


Penetrating  study  of  call  girl 
methods,  procurers,  etc.,  tagged 
“The  Business  of  Sex”  on  CBS 
Radio  Monday  (19)  also  will  feat¬ 
ure  a  panel  of  ministers,  anthro¬ 
pologists,  psychoanalysts,  penolo¬ 
gists,  etc.  .  . 

Speakers  include  Father^  Benja¬ 
min  Masse,  associate  editor  of 
“America,”  Catholic  weekly;  Mar¬ 
garet  Mead,  anthropologist;  Judge 
Anna  Kross,  N.Y.C.  Commissioner 
of  Correction,  and  Dr.  Harold 
Greenwald,  exec  director  of  Assn, 
for  Applied  Psychoanalysis. 

Edward  R.  M  -ow  will  narrate 
the  documented'  tile  of  the  girls 
with  dubious  virtues. 


video  annals.  Is  goes  into  the 
“Playhouse  90”  Thursday  90-min¬ 
ute  slot  on  successive  weeks  and 
while  normally  two  “Playhouse” 
dramas  represent  a  $150,000  cost 
each,  “Bell”  is  already  $50,0C0  over 
budget  for  a  grand  tote-up  of  $350- 
000.  Maria  Schell  will  star,  with 
Fred  Coe  as  producer.  Show  will 
be  done  in  the  east  rather  than 
CBS  Television  City  in  Hollywood. 
It’s  pencilled  in  for  March  12  and 
19. 

For  a  while  it  looked  like  the 
Hemingway  two-parter  might  be 
brought  in  under  Ford  Motor  aus¬ 
pices  on  two  successive  nights,  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  “Playhouse  90”  time 
or.  Thursday  and  the  same  period 
the  following  night.  However,  the 
complexities  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  were  so  staggering  that  the 
plan  was  abandoned. 


ment  on  “Anastacia,”  etc. 

“B'ography”  will  be  launched  in 
October,  with  Equitable  going  for 
a  full  season  spread  (at  approxi- 
inatev  $200,000  per  program  co4  t>, 
paralleling  the  deal  du  Pont  has 
on  “Show  of  the  Month.” 

Under  consideration  for  stoMy 
treatment  are  such  personalities  as 
Amelia  Earhart,  Rov  Camoan^l’a, 
Gertrude  Lawrence,  Le^s  Diamond, 
Mike  Todd,  Bix  Beiderbecke,  Har¬ 
old  Lloyd,  Vincent  Youmans,  etc. 

With  Arthur  Penn  going  to  work 
on  the  “Biography”  series;  Bnrrv 
Wood  on  the  Coca-Cola  shows;  Fob 
Banner  now  doing  duty  via  the 
weekly  Garry  Moore  show  and  dou¬ 
bling  into  the  Pontiac  specials; 
Gordon  Duff  reporting  in  I’or  the 
du  Pont  series  (“Hastv  Heart”  >, 
that  CBS  “creativity  in  dentil’’  pat¬ 
tern  appears  to  be  operating  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 


Al  McCleery  Going  Off 
‘Queen’;  Dicker  Newman 

In  an  effort  to  bolster  the  Friday 
night  “Ellery.  Queen”  show,  which 
suffers  from  bad  ratings  opposite 
“Rawhide”  and  “Walt  Disney  Pre.- 
sents,”  NBC  is  determined  to  give 
the  show  a  new  look. 

As  result  Al  McCleery  goes  off 
as  producer.  Show  will  be  moved 
east  and  network  is  currently  dic¬ 
kering  with  Al  Newman  to  assume 
production  reins.  McCleery  wants 
to  stay  on  the  Coast. 


Nielsen’s  Top  Five— AH  Westerns 

(Second  Dec.  Report )• 

Here’s  how  they  line  up  on  the  AA  (average  audience)  break¬ 
down: 

Gunsmoke  (CBS)  . . . . .  ....  39.4 

Wagon  Train  (NBC)  .  -  •  35.0 

Have  Gun  (CBS)  . . . . .  33.4 

Rifleman  (ABC)  . . . . I . . . 32.2 

Maverick  (ABC)  . . . , . . . . . 31.5 

Danny  Thomas  (CBS)  . , . . . .  . ,  30.9 

Wyatt  Earp  (ABC)  .  s . 

Price  Is  Right  (NBC)  . . 

Wells  Fargo  (NBC)  . . . . . 

Texqn  (CBS)  . . . . 

Real  McCoys  (ABC)  . . . . 

Sugarfoot  (ABC)  . . -  •  -  •  29.3 


30.7 

29.8 
29.5 
29.3 
29.3 


gekm*  fart*  In 


Chicago,  Jan.  13. 

Helene  Curtis,  wlvch  dropp'd  out 
of  network  tv  earlier  this  season, 
has  returned  on  NBC-TV  with  a 
scattered  buy  involving  “Ellery 
Queen,”  “Cimarron  City,”  and 
“Northwest  Passage.”  Dealing  in 
the  network’s  “minute  plan,” 
wherein  a  sponsor  may  buy  one- 
third  of  an  hourlong  show  on  short 
term,  Curtis  has  bought  into  six 
episodes  o-’  “Qure  ’  r.nd  lve  of 
“Cimarron.”  In  addition  it  has  pur¬ 
chased  two  half  hours  of  “North¬ 
west  Passage,”,  the  total  buy  being 
wo’  th  slightly  over  $51.: 5,00’.. 

Purchase  was  made  for  all 
Helene  Curtis  hair  care  products, 
with  the  Edward  H.  Weiss  agency 
negotiating  the  deal  on  behalf  of 
the  sponsor’s  other  agencies. 


Danzig’s  New  Sot 

Jerry  Danzig,  veep,  NBC  Radio 
Network  Programs,  has  been 
named  veep  of  participating  pro¬ 
grams,  NBC-TV,  and  will  concen¬ 
trate  his  efforts  on  “Today” 
headed  up  by  Dave  Garroway,  and 
the  “Jack  Paar  Show.” 

Albert  L.  Capstaff,  director  of 
“Monitor”  and  Special  Programs 
for  NBC  Radio  Network,  takes  over 
Danzig’s  job. 
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Agencies  to  Grant  Tape  Coml 
Increases  to  SAG  Pronto  To 
Equalize  Rates  Won  by  AFTRA 


With  the  squeeze  on.  The  Amer-- 
lean  Assn,  of  Advertising  Agencies 
is  reportedly  ready  to  give  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild  video  tape, 
commercial  rates  equivalent  to 
those  won  by  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Television  &  Radio  Artists. 
There  has  been  no  official  confir¬ 
mation  of  this  move  to  supersede  a ; 
principal  portion  of  the  Codified 
Commercial  Code  signed  last 
March  by  SAG  with  the  four  A’s  of 
advertising  and  the  Film  Producers 
Assn,  of  N.  Y.,  a  production  alii- ' 
ance  basically  concerned  with 
blurb  making. 

The  Codified  Code  was  written 
originally  so  as  to  extend,  un¬ 
changed,  until  expiration  in  March 
of.  1961,  which  is  over  two  years 
off.  But  the  reported  changes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  available  information, 
could  easily  take  effect  within  the 
next  60  or  90  days. 

Evidently  pressure  to  equalize 
blurb  rates  has  been  mounting  with¬ 
in  SAG,  even  though  AFTRA  hasn’t 
even  signed  the  actual  contract 
which  would  put  the,  new  rates 
technically  into  being.  Along  with 
the  Four  A’s,  the  plan  for  commen¬ 
surate  tape  rates  is  also  being 
tossed  about  by  Assn,  of  National 
Advertisers,  which  directly  reps ; 
the  sponsors. 

The  entire  situation  is  packed 
with  ironies  and  trouble  spots:  .. ' 

Obviously,  the  advertisers  aren’t 
especially  keen  on  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  give  higher  rates  to  SAG 
before  they  legally  have  to.  But, 
it  is  felt,  it  has  already  become 
hard  justifying  the  discrepencies 
existing  between  the  SAG  and 
AFTRA  contracts  for  exactly  the 
same  work.  For  SAG  to  be  forced 
to  persevere  under  status  quo  for 
the  next  26  months,  while  AFTRA 
members  a  ”e  getting  from  149c  to  : 
709c  more  for  identical  labor,  is 
loaded  with  hazards  for  SAG  vis-a- 
vis  attempted  inroads  by  AFTRA. 
And  since  the  agencies,  by  and 
large,  have  clearly  sided  with  SAG 
against  AFTRA  in  most  areas,  it  is 
deemed,  by  some  of  them,  impru¬ 
dent  to  preserve  a  situation  that 
would  weaken  this  particular  labor- 
management  liaison. 

The  advertising  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  who  were  not  any  too 
happy  over  the  concessions  they 
had  to  give  AFTRA,  certainly -can¬ 
not  be  too  happy  that  they  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  to  ditto  SAG.  And 
apart  from  just  feelings,  it  doesn’t 
appear  that  the  SAG  signatories 
will  be  able  to  “give  up”  money 
without  having  to  fight  to  give  it 
up,  because  two  immediate  techni¬ 
cal  problems  are  presented  before 
the  plan  can  be  accomplished. 

(1)  A  major  discrepancy  will  still 
exist  if  the  Four  A’s,  etc.,  relin¬ 
quish  to  SAG  the  AFTRA  tape 
commercial  rates;  SAG  will  still 
have  the  present  lower  rates  to 
contend  with  in  the  telefilmed  com¬ 
mercial  area,  and  it  looks  like  a 
lot  of  hard  talking  will  have  to  be 
done  among  the  SAG  rank-and-file 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


Colonial  Stores  Latest 
To  ‘Go  Participation’ 

In  Yidpix  Sponsorship 

Colonial  Stores,  in  its  16-market 
regional  spread  with  “Sergeant 
Preston  of  the  Yukon,”  bought 
one-third  sponsorship-  of  the  vid- 
series. 

Deal,  described  as  similar  to  that 
of  Pillsbury’s  buy  of  “Dial  999,” 
is  representative  of  the  growing 
number  of  regional  advertisers 
buying  participations  rather  than 
full  or  alternate  sponsorship  of  syn¬ 
dicated  shows.  List  includes  D-X 
Sunray’s  buy  on  “New  York  Con¬ 
fidential”  and  others. 

The  development  in  syndication 
almost  parallels  that  of  the  net¬ 
work  situation,  although  at  this 
stage  it  isn’t  as  pronounced.  But 
some  syndicators  are  fearful  of  its 
widespread  adoption — especially 
on  first-run  properties — and  are 
preparing  sales  and  research  am¬ 
munition  to  combat  the  tide. 

ITC  described  the  “Yukon”  Co¬ 
lonial  buy  as  a  firm  52-week  deal. 
Other  Sponsor  buys  of  “Yukon,” 
including  candy  makers  Henry 
Heide’s  five-market  spread,  was  a 
straight  program  buy,  as  opposed 
to  participations. 


Prep  Series  For 
ZsaZsa,  Melchior 


Three  Stooges’ 

As  Screen  Gems 
Top  Bananas 

Screen  Gems  is  now  figuring 
that  the  old  “Three  Stooges”  two- 
reelers,  made  originally  for  the¬ 
atrical  issue  by  Columbia,  stand  by 
excellent  chance  of  recouping  (a 
second  time)  the  cost  of  the  original 
i  negatives  via  sale  to  television.  The 
1  cost  of  the  original  comedy  shorts 
|has  been  put  at  between  $16,000 
end  $20,000  per  negative.  It’s  un¬ 
derstood  that  as  a  result  of  this  SG 
is  readying  for  release  shortly  an¬ 
other  50  or  60  of  the  shorts. 

Seventy-eight  “Stooges”  were  re¬ 
leased  by  SG  last  April  at  the  NAB 
conclave.  Sales  began  slowly,  and 
in  hopes  of  building  early  ratings, 
the  syndication  arm  of  SG  has 
moved  slowly  before  making  fur¬ 
ther  sales.  But  at  this  point  the 
two-reelers  are  building  video  rat¬ 
ings  reminiscent  of  “Popeye,” 
whic.h  Associated  Artists  released 
a  few  years  ago,  and  SG  says  prices 
for  the  live  action  package  have 
improved.  So  far,  40  stations  have 
bought  “Stooges.” 

The  video  exposure  for  the  old 
comedy  trio,  who  had  faded  into 
relative  obscurity  since  making 
their  last  theatrical  short  several 
years  ago,  has  led  to  new  show  biz 
openings  for  them.  They  were  on 
Steve  Allen  last  .Sunday  (11),  and 
have  a  number  of  nitery  dates 
awaiting  them,  particularly  in 
markets  where  their  *stuff  is  being 
seen  on  video. 
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Zir  Tells  AD’  On 


Ziv,  no  longer  solely  a  made- 
for-syndication  outfit,  has  changed 
its  hush-hush  policy  on  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  new  properties. 

With  the  national  sponsors  be¬ 
ing  courted  and  the  networks 
pitched,  Ziv  is  opening  up  on  some 
of  its  production  plans.  Drum¬ 
beating  now  begins  with  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  property.  Often,  the 
game  played  in  syndication  is  to 
announce  a  roster  of  sales  of  a 
new  show,  holding  back  on  the 
drumbeating  until  an  imposing  ros¬ 
ter  of  advertisers  and  stations 
have  inked  for  the  series.  Then, 
all  the  plans,  stars  and  produc¬ 
tion  personnel  on  the  series,  are 
unveiled. 

j  But  nowT  Ziv  is  playing  the  net¬ 
work  and  syndication  fields. 

!  Outfit  has  inked  William  Lundi- 
gan  to  star  in  “Moon  Probe,”  dra¬ 
matizing  America’s  effort  to  ex¬ 
plore  space.  Show  is  being  done 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  with  filming 
already  underway  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  in  California,  New  se¬ 
ries,  although  dramatic  in  form, 
will  be  documentary  in  approach. 

Ziv  also  announced  its  recent 
acquisition  of  Pierre  Bert  on’s 
“Klondike!  Fever.” 


GALLU  ROLLING  WITH 
38 ‘BORDER  PATROLS’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

Sam  Gallu  yesterday  (Mon.)  be¬ 
gan  production  on  38  “Border  Pa¬ 
trol”  episodes  for  CBS  Films  in 
San  Diego,,  where  the  company  will 
film  on  location  for  three  weeks. 
Gallu  will  then  take  the  crew  and 
cast  of  the  series  on  locations  in 
Texas,  New  Orleans  and  the 
upper  northwest  t.er  before  wind¬ 
ing  the  final  nine  episodes  in 
England  in  late  spring.  Richard 
Webb  stars  in  the  series,  based,  on 
U.S.  Immigration  Bureau  files. 

Series  is  already  pre-sold  over 
most  of  the  country,  with  single 
largest  bankroller  American  Oil 
Co.,  taking  all  of  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board.  Gallu  stepped  down  recently 
as  producer  on  “Behind  Closed 
Doors,”  hut  still  retains  owner¬ 
ship  share  in  the  series. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  and  Lanritz  Mel¬ 
chior  will  topline  two  telefilm  se¬ 
ries  being  prepped  by  Alex  Gott¬ 
lieb.  Miss  Gabor  will  star  in.  “Zsa 
Zsa  in  Paris,”  comedy  about  an  ad- 
vice-to-the-lovelom  columnist  head¬ 
quartered  in  Paris,  and  Melchior 
will  star  in  a  second  comedy  series 
titled  "The  Great  Dane.” 

Gottlieb,  currently  producer  on 
the  Gale  Storm  stanza,  “Oh,  Susan¬ 
nah,”  wrote  the  pilot  scripts  for 
both  series  as  vehicles  for  the  stars. 
He  hasn’t  set  a  production  date  for . 
pilots  yet,  since  he’ll  first  discuss^ 
the  question  of  whether  the  series  j 
will  be  made  with  Hal  Roach  Stu-  ] 
dios,  where  he’s  under  contract.  j 

Producer  has  also  slated  a  third  j 
property,  “The  Man  from  Laredo,”  ] 
a  western.  Gottlieb  also  hopes  to 
film  a  theatrical  feature  based  on 
his  Broadway  play,  .“Wake  Up, 
Darling,”  next,  summer,  if  he  can. 
work  out  the  casting. 


Powwow  on  2-Coast  SAG  Snag 

Group  of  seven  or  eight  high-ranking  Hollywood  members  of 
Screen  Actors  Guild  are  due  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  January 
or  the.  beginning  of  February  in  a  concerted  attempt  to  heal  the 
breach  that  exists  between  the  Coast  and  New  York  branches  of 
the  union. 

Plan  to  come  east  calls  for  a  Joint  Committee,  formed  from 
the  Hollywood  SAG  council  and  from  influential  members-at-large. 
It  is  known  to  be  readying  specific  proposals  as  to  how  the  Gotham 
branch  can  increase  its  representation  and  influence  in  the  na¬ 
tional  body. 

The  Hollywoodites  will  meet  with  a  like  committee  of  New 
Yorkers  and  also  with  the  N.Y.  branch  council. 

There  is  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion,  compounded  by  not 
infrequent  “personality  clashes,”  between  the  two  coasts.  Many 
New  York  members,  including  a  large  number  of  newly  elected 
members  to  the  N.Y.  council,  are  considered  sympathetic  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Television  &  Radio  Artists  in  the  latter’s 
oft-frustrated  effort  to  merge  with  SAG.  Moreover,  the  New 
Yorkers  have  expressed  in  their  own  membership  meetings  that 
they  should  have  increased  representation  on  the  national  board 
and  in  national  policy-making  procedures.  They  allege  that  the 
Coast  “controls”  the  national  body. 


'Phoebe  V  Fabulous  Fortune 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

Case  study  in  how  to  parlay  telefilm  residuals  into  a  fat  profit 
without  exhausting  a  show’s  syndication  potential  is  provided  by 
the  “Dear  Phoebe”  series,  which  hasn’t  even  hit  syndication  yet 
but  has  mopped  up  $800,000  in  residuals  since  its  initial  one-year 
network  run  for  Campbell’s  Soups  four  seasons  back. 

The  Alex  Gottlieh-Feter  Lawford  package  has  had  five  network 
runs,  including  the  original,  and  has  just  started  to  be  sold  abroad. 
Additionally,  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  another  network  deal 
on  the  repeats,  and  Gottlieb  doesn’t  know  when  it  will  hit  the 
syndication  market.  Topper  is  the  fact  that  there  are  only  34  shows 
In  the  series. 

Unusual  residual  situation  came  about  when  Gottlieb,  after  the 
show’s  cancellation,  decided  to  hold  off  on  a  syndication  deal  for 
awhile.  When  NBC  started  looking  for  comedy  reruns  for  its 
daytime  “Comedy  Time”  stanza,  “Phoebe”  was  one  of  the  shows 
selected.  Over  some  three  years,  program  grossed  $23,500  per 
episode,  for  a' total  of  $799,000,  with  some  other  option  deals 
putting  it  over  the  $800,000  mark. 

NBC  has  since  axed  “Comedy  Time,”  but  Gottlieb’s  now  nego¬ 
tiating  a  similar  deal  with  another  web  for  “Phoebe,”  will  keep 
it  on  a  network  basis  as  long  as  he  can.  William  Morris  handles 
the  show,  and  it  takes  a  10%  commission  on  the  national  sale. 
Beyond  the  10%  and  residual  payments  to  the  guilds,  plus  minimal 
print  costs,  the  rest  has  been  profit.  In  syndication,  Gottlieb  points 
out,  there’s  a  35%  distribution  fee  (“too  much,”  he  states,  “they 
make  a  profit  after  17%”),  plus  print  costs. 

Nonetheless,  Gottlieb  will  have  one  major  advantage  when  he 
enters  syndication  with  the  property,  in  that  since  it’s  already 
had  five  runs,  virtually  all  the  residual  payments  will  have  been 
made.  Meanwhile  Morris  office  has  sold  the  series  in  Canada  and 
Australia  as  well;  though  the  agency  doesn’t  maintain  a  foreign 
sales  force,  deals  were  made  on  visits  by  the  foreign  telecasters. 

Gottlieb  and  Lawford  dissolved  the  producing  corporation 
after  three  years,  necessary  period  for  capital  gains,  with  profits 
now  going  to  them  as  individuals  but  taxable  at  the  25%  cap 
gains  rate.  They  now,  however,  must  estimate  future  income  from 
the  series,  and  everything  within  that  estimate  will  be  taxed  at 
the  25%  rate,  everything  in  excess  at  the  ordinary  income  rate. 


Jules  GoUstone  Takes  Rap  At 
Telefilm  Assembly  Line  System 

- - - - - -4- 


Gross-Krasne’sCalif. 
Studios  Due  for  Major 


Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

Gross-Krasne’s  California  Stu¬ 
dios,  half  idle  since  California  Na¬ 
tional  Productions  moved  its  film¬ 
ing  off  the  lot  18  months  ago,  is 
due  for  a  major  revamp  which  will 
find  it  waging  an  aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  for  below-the-line  rental 
deals  for  telefilms  and  features. 

First  step  came  this  week  with 
the  appointment  of  Bob  Angus  as 
v.p.  in  charge  of  production.  Angus, 
former  head  of  Volcano  Produc¬ 
tions,  which  until  Angus  sold-  it 
two  years  ago  had  a  thriving  com¬ 
mercial  and  program  production 
business  with  filming  of  “Ozzie  & 
Harriet”  and  “The  Mickey  Rooney 
Show,”  is  charged  specifically  with 
expanding  and  rebuilding  the  lot’s 
facilities. 

Studio  is. already  underway  on  a 
construction  progrm  which  will 
give  it  the  largest  number  of  per¬ 
manent  interior  streets  in  town. 

Angus  is  also  readying  establish¬ 
ment  .of  a  commercial  production 
department 


Ealing  Pix  Bow 
In  Britain  But 
In  Off-Peak  Time 

London,  Jan.  13. 

Those  Ealing  feature  pix  that 
caused  an  industry  furore  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Film  Indus¬ 
try  Defense  Organization — con¬ 
cerned  to  control  the  future  sale  of 
old  features  to  tv— -finally  started 
seeing  the  light  of  the  cathode  ray 
tube  on  Jan.  4.  ABC-TV  kicked  off 
a  one-a-fortnight  program  of  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  screenings  with 
“Ships  With  Wings.”  Overall  title 
of  the  series  is  “Ealing  Presents.” 

ABC-TV,  weekend  programmers 
for  the  Midlands  and  North,  agreed 
to  a  FIDO  recommendation  that 
the  films  be  screened  in  its  own 
area  only  at  off-peak  hours.  Trans¬ 
mission  time  is  3  p.m.  The  Western 
“Maverick”  skein  provides  the  fare 
on  alternate  Sundays  at  that  hour. 

Other  Ealing  pix  so  far  an¬ 
nounced  for  airing  are:  “Convoy,” 
“The’ Four  Just  Men,”  “San  Deme- 
trio,  London,”  “The  Bells  Go 
Down,”  “Undercover,”  “The  Big 
Blockade,”  “The  Foreman  Went  To 
France”  and  ’The  High  Com¬ 
mand  ” 


Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

Television  can  never  achieve 
quality  so  long  as  the  assembly  line 
system  of  telefilm  production  holds 
sway  in  Hollywood,  in  the  opinion 
of  producer  Jules  Goldstone.  As 
long  as  a  major  studio  system  ex¬ 
ists  in  telefilm,  its  output  is  bound 
to  be  stultified  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  pic  prodnet  was  under  the 
old  motion  picture  studio  setup,  he 
believes. 

“In  back  of  every  good  series  on 
|  the  air  is  some  creative  person  who 
gives  his  series  love  and  care.  Good 
shows  don’t  happen  by  accident; 
somebody  is  giving  it  everything 
he’s  got.  In  a  major  studio,  the 
only  time  this  happens  is  when  an 
outside  producer  brings  in  an  out¬ 
side  package  and  retains  creative 
control  or  at  least  fights  for  it. 

“But  generally,  the  system  does¬ 
n’t  permit  this.  If  a  series  idea  is 
horn  within  the  studio,  they  hire  a 
$500  producer,  who  can’t  fight  for 
his  own  ideas — if  he’s  an  employee 
he  doesn’t  fight  the  boss.  There’s 
too  much  emphasis  on  bringing  in 
shows  at  low  cost,  even  if  they 
know  they  can’t  get  quality  at  that 
budget.  There’s  always  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  attempt  more  shows  than 
they  can  handle.  From  a  practi¬ 
cal  business  standpoint,  I  can’t 
blame  them,  but  the  bad  quality  is 
going  to  catch  up  with  them  even¬ 
tually.” 

Goldstone  foresees  the  day  when 
sponsors  and  agencies  are  going  to 
object  to  one  studio  turning  out 
15  series,  and  he  predicts  that  a 
trend  toward  independent  produc-. 
tion  will  start  within  five  years. 
Actually,  this  will  complete  a  cy¬ 
cle,  since  in  the  early  days  of  tele¬ 
film  there  were  only  independents. 

He’s  emphatic  about  the  stress 
(Continued  on  pafee  70) 


Set  Bishop  Sheen 
For  Syndication 

Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  Is  re¬ 
turning  to  television  after  a  long 
layoff.  The  Catholic  clergyman  is 
completing  negotiations  with  Na¬ 
tional  Telefilm  Associates  to  front 
a  half-hour  once-weekly  show  for 
syndication  which  will  be  made  in 
New  York  on  video  tape. 

Details  of  the  syndication  con¬ 
tract  for  Sheen,  who  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  Admiral  on  the  defunct 
DuMont  network  for  some  seasons 
past,  are  evidently  being  worked  ont 
by  NTA’s  owned-operated  station' 
division,  run  by  Ted  Cott  Cott 
has  already  promised  to  air  th# 
half-hour  in  New  York,  via  WNTA- 
TV,  and  in  Minneapolis,  via  NTA’s 
other  tv’er,  KSMP-TV. 
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WB-ABC:  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE 


CBS  to  Trendex:  Going  My  Way? 

One  of  those  once-in-a-lifetime  day  &  date  phenomena  oc¬ 
curred  last  Saturday  night  (10)  when  four  CBS-TV  o&o’s,  in  the 
wake  of  the  $1,000,000  promotional  hoopla  to  kick  off  the  Par  pix 
library  (see  separate  story)  registered  unprecedented  ratings,  far 
and  away  outstripping  all  the  competition  combined  with  the  “Go¬ 
ing  My  Way”  teeoff. 

On  WRBM-TV,  Chicago,  film  copped  a  whopping  40.6  as  op¬ 
posed  to  WNBQ’s  7.5;  WBKB’S  4.2  and  WGN-TV’s  0.9,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  snaring  a  76.9  share  of  audience. 

In  Philly;  Crosby  film  on  WCAU-TV  registered  a  far  24.8  against 
WRCV’s  8.3  and  WFIL-TV’a  12.4.  .  . 

In  Los  Angeles:  KNXT’s  handsome  32.9  contrasted  with  KRCA’s 
5.2  and  KABC’s  1.7. 

And  to  clinch  the  score,  KMOX-TV  in  St.  Loo  snagged  27.9 
compared  with  KTVTs  5.1  and  KSD’s  7.8. 


ITC  Doubles  Releasing  Schedule 
With  Fresh  Show  Every  2  Months 


Starting  in  March,  Independent*- 
Television  Corp.  plans  to  release  ' 
a  fresh  syndicated  property  every 
two  months. 

The  projected  stepped  up  releas¬ 
ing  pattern  for  the  Walter  Kings- 
Jey-helmed  operation  would  put 
ITC  in  the  ranks  of  Ziv  and  NBC’s 
California  National  Productions, 
both  of  which  have  a  six-a-year 
first-run  schedule.  (Ziv  to  date  is 
the  only  one  to  carry  out.  that  one- 
every-two  months  schedule). 

ITC’s  push  forward  in  the  sched¬ 
uled  number  of  releases  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  company 
solidfying  and  expanding  its  sales 
and  production  forces.  “Cannon¬ 
ball,”  which  is  being  telecast  in 
Canada,  is  the  next  ITC  syndica¬ 
tion  property. 

The  six-a-year  plan  doubles  the 
releasing  schedule  of  the  ITC-ac- 
quired  Television  Programs  of 
America  and  represents  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  undertakings  of 
the  new  ITC.  The  distribution  or¬ 
ganization  formed  via  the  partner¬ 
ship  of  the  Jack  Wrather  Organ¬ 
ization  and  Associated  Television 
of  England,  also  will  have  about  six 
properties  for  national  sale  comes 
the  spring  selling  season. 

In  the  production  department,  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  (Ted)  Rogers  has  moved 
over  from  NBC  to  become  ITC's 
director  of  production.  He  will 
work  in  conjunction  with  A1  Ward, 
program  director,  and  act  as  a  pro¬ 
duction  liaison  between ’the  N.Y. 
home  office  and  production  units 
In  Hollywood,  Canada  and  Europe. 
During  Rogers  tenure  at  NBC,  he 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Lucky  Strike  In 
34-Market  Buy 

Lucky  Strike,  in  its  first  large 
regional  syndication  spread,  has 
picked  up  MCA  TV’s  “Secret 
Agent  7”  for  34  markets.  Most 
of  the  cities  are  in  the  east. 

Deal,  which  runs  for  a  firm  26 
weeks  with  the  usual  renewal  op¬ 
tions,  was  signed  for  American  To¬ 
bacco  Co.,  via  BBD&O.  Unreeling 
of  the  skein,  about  a  special  agent 
In  the  Department  of  Internal  Rey. 
enue,  will  start  in  February. 

MCA’s  Revue  Productions  has 
completed  26  episodes  of  the 
series. 


ABC  FILMS  SALES 

SETUP  REVAMPED 

ABC  Films,  which  plans  to  step 
up  its  syndication  releasing  sched¬ 
ule  this  year,  has  realigned  its  sales 
department. 

James  F.  Delaney  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  eastern  division  manager 
and  Richard  Hurley  has  been 
named  Chicago  sales  manager,  both 
newly-created  posts.  Appointments 
represent  a  promotion  for  Delaney 
and  Hurley. 

Outfit  also  hired  A1  Lanken  as 
an  account  exec  for  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  Florida  and  Virginia  ter¬ 
ritory. 

ABC  Films  now  is  selling  second 
year  production  of  “26  Men'" 


‘Cisco  Kid’  Regional  Coin 

The  perennial  “Cisco  Kid”  has 
racked  up  some  regional  deals,  led 
by  Dan-Dee  Pretzels  &  Potato 
Chips  which  picked  up  12  markets. 

Also  signing  for  the  Ziv  series 
is  Piggly  Wiggly  supermarkets  for 
six  North  Dakota  cities.  Eddy 
Bakeries  division  of  General  Bak¬ 
ing  renewed  in  nine  Idaho  markets. 
For  the  ninth  consecutive  year, 
Interstate  Bakeries  also  picked  up 
the  Duncan  Renaldo  starrer  for  a 
regional  spread. 


IN  ORR  TV  SETUP 

By  GEORGE  ROSEN 

Hollywood,  Jan.  14. 
The  success  of  ABC-TV  as  a  go¬ 
ing  concern  this  season — and  a 
four-nights-out-of-seven  prime  time 
leadership  can  only  be  interpreted 
as  an  unqualified  hit — must  in¬ 
evitably  be  linked  with  the  Warner 
Bros,  ty  ascendancy.  Like  the 
storied  love  and  marriage,  you 
couldn’t  have  had  one  without  the 
other.  Not  that  ABC  has  been 
solely  dependent  on  the  WB  output 
in  matching  any  other  network’s 
Top  10  show  for  show,  but  there 
can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
in  a  day  and  age  when  tv  audiences 
are  going  hog  wild  over  shoot-’em- 
ups  and  action  sagas,  it’s  a  mightly 
comfortable  feeling  to  have  a 
“Cheyenne,”  .  a  “Maverick,”  a 
“Lawman,”  a  “Sugarfoot”  and  a  “77 
]  Sunset  Strip”  going  for  you  at  one 
'  and  the  same  time. 

Perhaps  as  no  other  major  stu¬ 
dio  on  the  Coast,  WB’s-got  that  “tv 
feel,”  and  the  finesse  with  which  it 
grinds  out  those  60-minute  “junior 
feature”  instalments  (only  “Law¬ 
man”  is  in  the  half-hour  category) 
clinches  the  argument  once  and  for 
all  that,  in  the  area  of  vidpix  con¬ 
tribution,  tv  can  rest  its  future  on 
the  technicians  and  other  behind- 
the-scenes  operators  schooled  in 
the  “Hollywood  way”  of  doing 
things. 

There  can  be  no  question  about 
Warners  “having  it  made”  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  other  major  studios’ 
thus  far  hesitant  or  blundering  ven¬ 
tures  into  the  tv  film  arena.  Right 
;  now  tv  chieftain  Bill  Orr  is  deliv- 
|  ering  a  nice  handsome  profit  to 
j  WB  boss  man  Jack  Warner.  The 
|  present  catalog  represents  produc- 
j  tion  commitments  of  $25,000,000  on 
j  the  part  of  ABC-TV  and  within  the 
I  next  few  months  when  the  cameras 
Syd  Rubin  has  exited  as  director  i  start  rolling  on  some  new  ABC 
of  CBS  Enterprises,  the  net’s ;  commitments,  the  production  fig¬ 
merchandising-licensing  operation :  ure  will  be  swelled  to  $35,000,000. 
wrhich  is  being  absorbed  under  the  [  That’s  big  time  and  rewarding  no 
umbrella  of  CBS  Films.  j  matter  how  glamorous  or  splendif- 

Taking  over  the  merchandising- 1  erous  the  yesteryear  of  the  WB  lot, 
licensing  operation  under  the  CBS  :  and  certainly  more  than  welcome 
Films  fold  will  be  Murray  Benson.  I  at  a  time  when  there’s  a  total  Jan- 
Benson  had  worked  with  Rubin  !uary  blackout  on  theatrical  WB 
at  the  now  defunct  CBS  Enter- 1  endeavors.  Indeed,  the  Warners  lot 
prises.  At  CBS  Films,  Benson  will !  today  would  resemble  a  ghost 
report  to  Sam  Digges,  newly  ap-Uown  if  it  weren't  for  the  two 
pointed  administrative  v.p.  i  “Mavericks”  shooting  simultane- 

At  this  point,  it’s  still  undecided 

who  Win  inherit  the  licensing  ar-  “*  5^ 

rangements  on  CBS  TV  shows  in  set  st’r>,.  and  th?  "Lawmans, 
which  CBS  Films  may  not  have  New  Entries  on  Tap 

any  interest-a  Ziv,  or  Screen.  0rr  who  carries  the  wholeJ 
Gems  show,  for  example.  seven-days-a-week  adfninistrative- 

Reason  for  the  folding  of  the  creative  work  load  on  his  trim 
CBS  Enterprises  operation  was  at-  shoulders,  with  a  major  assist  from 
tributed  to  insufficient  biz  to  war- ;  ^gy  aide  Hugh  'Benson,  somehow 
rant  a  separate  organization.  Con-  manages  to  take  it  all  in  stride  and 
solidation  of  functions  within  the;jsn*t  at  all  flustered  at  the  pros- 
CBS  Films  setup  was  deemed  ;  pects  0f  stepping  up  that  work  load 
wiser.  Another  reason  may  be  ■  with  the  addition  of  (1)  a  new  half- 
the  net’s  desire  to  tread  softly  on :  hour  “Doc  Holliday”  series  (pilot 


CBS  Enterprises 
(Licensing)  Folds; 
Syd  Rubin  Exits 


CBS  0  &  Os  Par  Pix  Promotion 
Payoff  With  $1,000,000  Outlay 
Adding  Up  to  Some  Fancy  Ratings 


Cannon’s  Calling  Card 

Lee  Cannon,  Independent 
Television  Corp.'s  newly- 
appointed  central  division 
manager,  travels  around  his 
syndicated  circuit'  equipped 
with  a  Bolex  motion  picture 
camera,  taking  spot  news  pic¬ 
tures  whenever  the  occasion 
warrants. /  Cannon’s  been  doing 
it  for  a  few  years  now  and  he’s 
gotten  a  few  good  “beats” 
used  on  local  stations,  even 
making  the  network  newscasts 
on  one  occasion. 

Cannon  footage  used  by  lo¬ 
cal  stations  includes  the  ’58  fire 
In  Des  Moines  of  the  Eagles 
Fraternal  Order  Building,  the 
arrival  of  Hungarian  refugees 
at  Milwaukee  airport,  the  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hotel,  fire  in  Milwaukee 
and  shots  of  the  Springeld 
tornado  in  ’57  which  was  used 
by  CBS-TV. 

He  doesn’t  charge  stations 
for  footage,  but  the  pay-off 
in  goodwill  is  obvious. 


NBC  &  CBS  Film 
Snbsids  Grossed 


licensing  operations,  with  charges 
of  anti-trust  implications  in  the  air. 


FOUR  STAR,  UFA  IN 
LINK-UP  ON  STUDIOS 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

Four  Star  Films  and  UPA  Pic¬ 
tures  have  entered  into  a  recipro¬ 
cal  agreement  for  a  combining  of 
their  studio  forces.  Under  the  ar¬ 
rangement  all  future,  animation 
coming  to  either  will  be  made  by 
UPA  and  all  live  action  sequences 
done  by  Four  Star. 

Dick  Powell,  prexy  of  Four  Star, 
and  UPA  head,  Stephen  Bosustow, 
who  negotiated  the  deal,  said  that 
it  is  in  no  sense  a  merger  but  a 
combination  of  studio  crafts.  Each 
company  retains  itS  respective 
Identities  and  work  will  be  done 
at  their  individual  studios. 

Herb  Klynn,  veepee  of  UPA’s 
commercial  department,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Bien,  also  a  4  Star’s  commercial 
topper,  leave  next  week  for  the  east 
to  appoint  sales  reps  of  the  joint 
companies.  UPA  has  been  making 
commercial  cartoons  since  1948 


of  which  was  scripted  by  Marion 
Hargrove,  who  may  also  wind  up 
writing  the  series);  (2)  a  full. hour 
“The  Alaskan”  series;  (3)  a  30-min¬ 
ute  .  adventure-melodrama  series 
“Torrid  Zone.”  Plus  a  resumption 
of  production  on  “Colt  ,45”  once 
the  reruns  are  exhausted,  and  the 
prospects  of  a  full  .hour  “Public 
Enemy”  series.  ABC  has  committed 
for  all  of  them. 

Naturally  the  supposition  Is  that 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


ui  4U  men  in  I  uummcitiai  :  .... 

syndication.  •  It  plans  to  have  at  land  4  Star  was  formed  in  1950, 
least  another  first-run  property  this]  and  recently  expanded  Its  opera- 
year  and  possibly  a  third.  tion  to  include  commercials. 


California  National  Productions 
three  weeks  ago  announced  that 
the  NBC  telepic  subsid  grossed  do¬ 
mestically  80%  more  than  it  had  in 

1957.  It  was  learned  this  week  that 
the  actual  amount  of  the  1958  film 
sales  gross  to  tv  was  slightly  over 
$9,000,000.  Coupling  this  fact  with 
the  widely  circulated  report  that 
CBS  Film  grossed  $15,000,000  in 

1958,  it  looks  as  though  it  was  a 
good  year  for  both  network-owned 
film  operations. 

Though  it  may,  at  first  glance, 
appear  as  if  CBS  Film  outstripped 
Calnat  by  a  at  $7,000,000,  a  great 
deal  of  the  CBS  total  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  sales  in  CBS  newsfilm, 
Terrytoon  cartoons,  a  couple  of 
network  summer  reruns  and  via  \ 
foreign  sales.  CNP  has  no  newsfilm  j 
or  large-scale  cartoon  interests 
and,  since  foreign  sales  are  handled 
by  NBC  International,  it  does  not 
have  NBC  overseas  sales  figures  to 
add  to  its  tally.  The  NBC  subsid  is 
involved  strictly  in  the  domestic 
sale  of  telefilm  entertainment 
packages. 


-f  Unreeling  of  the  Paramount  pix 
on  CBS  o&o’s,  backed  by  one  of  the 
heaviest  ad-promotion  campaigns 
in  the  features-on-tv  biz  (costing 
$1,000,000),  is  kicking  up  rating 
star  dust. 

Thumping  .American  Research 
Bureau  and  Trendex  figures  for 
the  opening  blockbusters — Bob 
Hope’s  “Road  to, Morocco,”  Fredric 
March’s  “Death  Takes  a  Holiday," 
et  al. — clobbers  the  oft-expressed 
fear  that  the  bloom  is  off  the  fea¬ 
ture  rose. 

Combo  of  popular  pix  supported 
by  ads  and  promotion  still  draws 
the  audience — just  as  much  as  in 
the  heyday  of  the  initial  unreeling 
of  the  Metro,  Warner,  20th-Fox  and 
other  major  studio  backlogs.  Only 
difference  today  is  that*  there  are 
fewer  fresh-for-tv  oldies  around. 

But  when  they  do  become  avail¬ 
able,  as  shown  in  the  CBS  o&o 
story,  there's  no  doubt  as  to  the 
pulling  power  of  the  top  of  the 
heaf)  cinematics.  The  rating  pic- 
j  (ure  is  not  confined  to  CBS  o&o’s, 

'  which  bought  the  Paramount  li¬ 
brary  from  MCA  TV  in  five  of  its 
markets.  It  encompasses  other  sta¬ 
tions  as  well. 

As  to  the  opening  rating  hi  jinks, 
here’s  part  of  the  Trendex  tabula¬ 
tion:  In  Philadelphia,  WCAU’s 
“Late  Show”  with  “Road  to  Moroc- 
j  co,”  drew  a  neat  23,0,  sinking 
j  Jack  Paar  to  5.5  on  WRCV  and 
j  beating  W’FIL  feature  program 
which  drew  a  9.8.  W’FIL  had  two 
Uirst-runs  that  night  (5)  “Chained 
i  Lightning”  and  “Boulder  Dam.” 

In  St.  Louis,  another  CBS  o&o, 
KMOX,  drew’  a  19.7  with  Para- 
I  mount’s  “State  of  the  Union”  on  its 
“Late  Show”  (5),  with  the  nearest 
competition  registering  4.6  “Road 
to  Morocco”-  on  same  outlet  the 
following  night  hit  a  21.2. 

In  Los  Angeles,  KNXT,  another 
outlet  in  the  CBS  column,  regis¬ 
tered  a  21,0  with  Hope’s  ‘Morocco,” 
a  rating  far  greater  than  the  com¬ 
bined  ratings  of  the  other  six  sta- 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


quinn,  McKinney 
SET  UP  BLURB  BIZ 

Stanley  Quinn  and  Duane  Mc- 
Kirtiey  have  formed  -“Quinn  Mc¬ 
Kinney  Productions”  to  create  tv 
commercials. 

Quinn  previously  produced  and 
directed  “Kraft  TV  Theatre”  and 
was  also  exec  producer  of  “Lux 
Video  Theatre,”  McKinney  has 
long  list  of  credits  as  set  deesigner 
and  art  director  including  •  ‘‘Pat¬ 
terns”  and  “A  Night  to  Remem¬ 
ber.”  He’s  currently  designing  the 
Rexall  tv  spec,  “Ten  Little  In¬ 
dians,”  and  Leonard  Sillman’s  Up¬ 
coming  Broadway  revue,  “New 
Face's  of  ’59.” 


TULLY’S  TREASURY  ! 
AGENT’ FOR  VIDPIX 

Latest  property  to  be  acquired  . 
by  the  Jack  Wrather  Organization  j 
for  release  by  Independent  Tele-  j 
vision  Corp.  is  Andrew  Tully’s  i 
book  “Treasury  Agent,”  puhlished  j 
by  Simon  &  Shuster.  G  I 

Filming  will  get  underway  in  j 
February.  Other  Wrather  proper- } 
ties  slated  for  ITC  release  are  j 
“Adventures  of  Tom  Swift,  Jr.,” 
based  on  the  Grosset  and  Dunlap 
books  published  since  1954;  “Four 
Just  Men,”  to  be  produced  by 
Sapphire  Films  of  the  U.  K.;  and 
J.  Arthur  Rank’s  “Interpole  Call¬ 
ing.” 


Cassavetes  Series 

Hollyw’ood,  Jan.  13. 

John  Cassavetes  will  star  In 
“Johnny  Staccato,”  new  Revue  tele- 
pix  series. 

Show  is  in  the  private  eye  genre,. 
With  jazz  music  to  be  a  big  part  of 
it.  Pilot  will  roll  some  time  this 
month.  Richard  Berg  created  the 
series. 


Barry  Checks  In 
At  NTA  Jan.  19 


Charles  iBud)  Barry  moves  over 
to  National  Telefilm  Associates  on 
Jan.  19  as  president  of  NTA  Film 
Networrk. 

Loew’s,  which  accepted  his 
resignation  at  a  board  meeting  last 
week,  has  yet  to  pick  a  successor 
for  the  v.p.  in  charge  of  tv  post. 
Loew’s  execs  say  they’re  talking  to 
a  number  of  execs  to  fill  the  post. 

Ely.  A.  Landau,  NTA  board 
chairman,  had  also  held  the  NTA 
Film  Net  prexy  post.  Understood 
Barry’s  salary  is  $100,000  per  year. 

Pressure  on  Loew’s  ‘to  fill  the 
MGM-TV  spot  is  heavy.  MGM-TV 
has  a  roster  of  new  projects  for 
the  upcoming  spring  selling  season, 
with  no  too  sale",  exec  at  this 
point  named  to  make  the  network 
and  agency  rounds. 

Among  the  new  projects — this 
one  still  in  the  discussion  stage — 
is  a  deal  with  David  Susskind’s 
Talent  Associates.  TA  has  held  pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  with  MGM 
execs  to  do  some  filmed  program¬ 
ming,  one  project  reportedly  would 
be  televersions  of  famed  Metro 
pix. 


Wyatt  Joins  Schubert 

Eugene  C,  Wyatt  has  joined 
Bernard  L.  Shubert,  Inc.,  as  a  v.p. 
in  charge  of  network  sales. 

Wyatt  formerly  was  .national 
sales  manager  of  ABC-TV  and  is  a 
veteran  broadcasting  exec.  Schu¬ 
bert,  Inc.,  has  two  properties 
prepped  at  this  stage  of  network¬ 
ing.  They  are  “Counterspy”  and 
“New  Adventures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
North.”  Other  properties  also  are 
in  the  hopper. 
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34  Big  Markets  For  LUCKY  STRIKE 
First  Major  Syndicated  Buy 
For  This  Leading  Cigarette 


Wednesday,  January  14, 1959 
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39  ALL-NEW 


V* 


A  truly  great  actor  plays  “Special  Agent  7”  of  the  Intelligence  Division, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Internal  Revenue -in  fighting  encounters  with  the 
nation’s  most  sinister  lawbreakers.  Here  come  high  ratings  again  from 
America's  No.  1  Distributor  of  Television  Film  Programs  —  MCA  TV. 

IMMEDIATELY  OPEN  FOR  REGIONAL  AND  LOCAL  SPONSORSHIP 


produced  by  11*4111*1  productions 
producers  of  MIKE  HAMMER  and  STATE  TROOPER 


Write ,  wire,  phone 


mca  tv 


FILM  SYNDICATION 


598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22  •  PLaza  9-7500  and  principal  cities  everywhere 
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MEET  THE  NEW  SENATORS 
Producer:  Bill  Kobin 
Director:  Jim  Silman 
60  Mins.;  Sunday  (11),  3  p.m. 
CBS-TV,  from  Washington 

CBS  performs  a  valuable  public 
service  every  two  years  by  intro¬ 
ducing  newly-elected  Senators  to 
the  nation.  But  there  is  a  question 
whether  the  introduction  is  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  it  might  be.  It  wasn’t 
this  time,  and  the  fault  lay  with 
the  CBS  newsmen  who  did  the  in¬ 
terviewing. 

There  is  no  arguing  that  every 
Senator  is  interesting,  or  else  he 
wouldn’t  be  a  Senator.  In  this  type 
of  “getting  to  know  you”  show,  the 
opportunity  is  there  to  let  the  tv 
(and  radio)  audience  in  one  some 
of  the  unusual  things  in  a  Sen¬ 
ators  background  which  resulted 
in  his  election  to  an  office  which 
affects  every  American. 

The  goal  to  keep  interest  up  for 
an  hour  would  appear  obvious:  a 
feature  story-like  presentation  of 
each  man.  Any  newspaperman 
knows  how  to  interview  an  official 
and  wind  up  with  a  feature  story. 
But,  either  through  the  careless-* 
ness  of  little  advance  preparation, 
laziness  or  absence  of  a  sense  of 
perspective,  many  of  the  Senators 
were  asked  such  tiresome,  wasteful 
questions  as:  “Senator,  you’ve 
served  in  the  House  several  terms, 
how  does  it  feel  to  go  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.”  (It  should  feel  great  to  a 
politician;  the  House  term  is  two 
years,  while  a  Senator  has  six- 
years).  There  were  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  low  quality  of  inter¬ 
views.  notably  the  questioning  of 
Sen.  Ernest  Gruening  (D-Alaska). 

Too  many  new  Senators  were 
asked  if  they  were  liberals  or  con¬ 
servatives.  Only  a  naive  reporter 
could  fail  to  anticipate  the  answer. 
Except  in  rare  cases,  national 
porticos  think  of  themselves  as 
moderates,  progressives  ot*  middle- 
of-the-roaders,  or  some  othe^  term 
not  indicating  radicalism  either  to 
the  left  or  right. 

There  was  a  niee  informality  in 
the  arrangement  of  Senators  with 
their  families  in  a  coffee  cuD-set- 
t'ng.  Children,  as  usual,  were  scene 
stealers,  particularly,  in  this  case, 
those  of  Sen.  R.  Vance  Hartke 
(D-Ind.). 

Unfortunatelv,  four  of  the  new 
Senators  fa'led  to  appear.  Sens. 
Clair  Engle  (D-Calif.).  Harrison 
Williams  <D-N.J),  PhiiJo  A.  Hart 
(D-Mich.)  and  Eugene  J.'  McCarthy 
(D-Wis.>.  Eut  there  were  enough 
for  a  more  interesting  hour  than 
came  about.  Still.  CBS  is  to  be  aD- 
plauded  for  undertaking  the  pro¬ 
gram-  .  Carp. 


THE  GREAT  LEAP  FORWARD 
With  Frank  McGee,  narrator 
Producer:  Chet  Hagan. 

Writer:  Helen  Marmor 
Music:  Ralph  Burns 
30  Mins.;  Sun.  (4),  4:30  p.m. 
NEC-TV,  frrm  N.Y%  (in  color) 

Despite  the  TI.S.  State  Bept/s 
ban  on  travel  to  Red  China,  Ameri¬ 
can  awareness  of  that  Communist 
colossus,  both  as  a  growing  power 
and  as  a  threat,  appears  to  be  in¬ 
tensifying.  Evidence  comes  in 
shows  like  “The  Great  Leap.” 
which  XBC-TV  aired  recently  (4). 
Narrated  by  Frank  McGee  and 
filmed  inside  China  by  John 
Strohm,  it  was  2n  illuminating 
glimpse  of  an  industrial  revolution 
in  the  making  under  a  system  that 
values  the  individual  no  higher 
than  the  amount  of  work  he  can 
produce. 

The  unusually  well-written  script 
by  Helen  Marmor  intelligently 
used  the  Strohm  footage  to  present 
a  balanced  picture  of  R“d  CMna 
today,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as 
is  known  to  the  outside  world.  It 
pointed  out.  for  instance,  that  the 
population  growth  rate  on  the 
mainland  is  such  that  an  outward 
push  appears  almost  inevitable, 
noted  the  extreme  hostility  to  the 
U.S.,  the  vivid  contrast  between 
modern  techniques  and  work  still 
primarily  accomnPshed  via  snade 
and  bucket,  end  the  regimentation 
of  the  individual,  starting  from  the 
earliest  age. 

Show.  wh;le  obviouslv  limited  by 
censorsh'p  from  both  sides,  never¬ 
theless  managed  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  new  society-:  n-the- 
making.  McGee’s  comments,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  some  remarks  from 
Strohm,  were  objective  in  tenor 
even  though  he  provided  the  com¬ 
ments  necessary  to  give  the  report 
its  needed  balance  HHt 


FoJsom  Off  Saratoga 

Albany,  Jan.  13. 

Frank  M.  Folsom  has  resigned  as 
a  member  of  the  non-salaried  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  Commission.  Thomas 
E.  Murray  Jr.,  of  Pelham  Manor, 
president  of  the  Mainland  Man¬ 
agement  Corp.  (investment  firm), 
was  named  by  Averell  Harriman  to 
succeed  Folsom  in  one  of  Harri¬ 
dan’s  last  acts  as  Governor.  Har¬ 
riman  had  appointed  Folsom  to  the 
post. 

Murray’s  selection  is  an  interim 
one,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  State  Senate. 


WHERE  WE  STAND 

With  Walter  Cronkite  as  emcee; 

George  Herman,  Richard  Hotte- 

Iet,  David  Schoenbrun,  Howard 

K.  Smith,  Paul  Niven;  guests 
Producer:  Leslie  Midgley 
Director:  Av  Weston 
Wnter>  John  Sharnik 
60  Mins.,  Sun.  (4),  4  p.m. 

ASR  PRODUCTS  . 

CBS-TV,  from  N.Y. 

!  (Kenyon  &  Eckhardt) 

CBS  News  gave  American  view¬ 
ers  a  remarkable  appraisal  of  the 
tough  cold  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  in  the.  60- 
minute  production  of  “Where  We 
Stand”  over  CBS-TV  Sunday  (4). 
Like  its  crackerjack  predecessor, 
this  searching  looksee  at  the.  U.S. 
and  Soviet  assets  and  failings  un¬ 
doubtedly  achieved  its  purpose, 
namely  to  awaken  this  country  to 
fulfill  needs  in  arms,  economics 
and  education. 

Excellent  judgment  was  exer¬ 
cised  by  CBS  staffers  in  lining  up 
the  experts  for  what  turned  out  to 
be  a  masterful  presentation  of  the 
current  state  of  affairs  here  and  in 
Russia.  The  authorities  were 
Maj.  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever, 
commander  of  the  Air  Force  Ballis¬ 
tic  Missile  Division,  Inglewood, 
Calif.;  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway, 
former  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and 
former  Supreme  Allied  Com¬ 
mander  in  Korea;  Rear  Admiral 
John  T.  Hayward,  Assistant  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  for  Research 
and  Development;  Dr.  T.  Keith 
Glennan,  director  of  the  newly 
formed  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency;  Dr.  Henry  Chaun- 
cey,  prexy  of  the  Educational  Test¬ 
ing  Service;  Prof.  Abram  Bergson, 
professor  of  economics  at  Harvard 
and  specialist  on  Soviet  economy, 
and  Prof.  Sumner  Slichter,  profes¬ 
sor  of  economics  at  Harvard. 

The  program  was  jcertainly  as 
uptodate  as  the  Lunif.  Dr.  Glen¬ 
nan  made  it  clear  that  ultimately 
there  wfll  be  man-exploraticns  of 
other  planets  and  that  the  U.S.  had 
no  long  range  space  program  but 
his  recently  formed  organization 
was  concerned  with  developing 
such  a  program.  Gen.  Schriever 
said  the  ballistic  program  wts  going 
as  fast  as  possible  but  he  was 
doubtful  that  the  Russians  were 
going  any  faster  in  this  field.  He 
noted  that  at  the  present  time  we 
had  no  radar  warning  system 
against  enemy  missiles. 

Dr.  Chauncey  had  significant 
comment  cn  Russian  methods, 
pointing  out  that  Soviet  students 
had  much  tougher  school  and 
home  work  problems  than  ours  and 
that  the  Russians  were  determined 
to  beat  us,  as  evidenced  in  the 
"Reach  and  Surpass  America” 
signs  all  over  Russia.  The  educator 
observed  that  teachers  rank  high  in 
the  USSR  and  there  are  many  ap¬ 
plicants  for  every  teaching  job.  Dr. 
Dr.  Slichter  said  the  outlock  for 
our  economy  was  good  and  our  ca¬ 
pacity  to  increase  productivity  was 
growing  because  of  the  vast  expan¬ 
sion  cf  technological  research. 

Viewers  saw  excellent  photog¬ 
raphic  shots  of.  the  Thor  missiles 
and  h  highly  interesting  account  of 
the  Aeroflot,  Russia's  expanding 
jet  passenger  service.  Soviet  civil¬ 
ian  planes  are  streaking  through 
the  European  skies,  it  was  made 
clear. 

This  thorough,  factual  examina¬ 
tion  cf  the  relative  positions  cf  the 
two  dominant  powers  in  the  world 
was  a  worthy  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  CBS  News,  which  is  under  the 
general  Supervision  cf  John  Day. 
Such  audio-video  projects  as  these 
deserve  wide  distribution  on  the  air 
as  well  as  playbacks  in  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  labor  Iyceums  and  NAM 
seminars,  Rans. 


Bob  Fuller,  John  Horn 
In  CBS  Press  Shifts 

Bob  Fuller,  after  a  long  period 
as  publicity  director  of  WCBS-TV, 
N.Y.,  is  moving  into  the  CBS-TV 
Stations  Information  Services  as  a 
member  of  Charles  Oppenheim’s 
staff.  Fuller  will  handle  publicity 
for  CBS  Films.  Sam  Cook  Digges, 
who  was  previously  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WCBS-TV,  is  new  adminis¬ 
trative  veep  of  CBS  Films. 

Under  the  Oppenheim  public 
relations  setup,  Howard  Berk  will 
be  in  charge  of  publicity  for  CBS- 
TV  Stations  and  CBS-TV  Spot 

i  FuUer’s  job  at  WCBS-TV  will  be 
filled  by  John  Horn,  who  moves 
from  the  feature  editor’s  desk  in 
the  CBS-TV  Press  Information  De¬ 
partment.  Before  jo'ning  CBS-TV 
press  info,  Horn  was  an  editorial 
associate  on  the  Ed  Murrow  “Per¬ 
son  to  Person”  staff.  Horn’s  boss 
at  WCBS-TV  is  Frank  J.  Shake¬ 
speare,  Jr.,  general  manager. 

Ron  Bonn,  formerly,  feature  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  ABC-TV  press  depart¬ 
ment,  fakes  over  the  Horn  job  at 
CBS-TV. 


DEBUT 

With:  Joseph  Schildkrant 
Producer-Writer:  Sylvia  Kunln 
Director:  Jack  Shepard 
60  Mins.,  Sun.  4  p.m. 

LOS  ANGELES  FEDERAL  SAV¬ 
INGS  CO. 

KRCA-TV,  Hollywood 

Network  television  has  yet  to 
match  radio  with  regular  highbrow 
programming  such  as  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  of  the  Air,  the  NBC 
Symphony,  etc.  A  local  channel  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  remedy  this 
neglect,  but  KRCA  is  having  a  try 
with  “Debut,”  and  hour-long  pro¬ 
gram  that  bowed  Sunday  (4)  and 
I  will  be  presented  four  times  year¬ 
ly. 

Originally  presented  on  KCOP 
four  years  ago  as  a  regular  half- 
hour  program,  “Debut”  is  given 
the  class  treatment  and  more  time 
to  work  in  with  its  current  format. 
Four  contestants,  all  young  pros  in 
the  classical  music  field,  are  up  for 
a  $1,000  cash  prize  from  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  sponsor.  Contestants  Sun¬ 
day  Were  piarist  Edward  Auer, 
cellist  Joanna  de  Keyser,  violinist 
Lynne  Blakeslee  and  basso  Carl 
Schultz.  Their  judges  included 
composer  Mario  Castelnuevo- 
Tedesco,  critic  -  teacher  Raymond 
Kendall  and  retired  operatic  diva 
Rosa  Raisa,  who  also  sat  for 
between-numbers  interviews  with 
host  Joseph  Schildkraut. 

All  four  contestants  were  attrac¬ 
tive  as  well  as  talented  young  peo¬ 
ple,  hopeful  amateurs,  but  disci¬ 
plined  professionals.  This  provided 
the  excitement  of  a  contest  without 
the  strained  sympathy  for  any 
bungling  tyro.  Their  numbers  were 
well  chosen,  too,  flashv  pieces  that 
gave  lift  to  the  program  without 
cheapening  it.  The  winner  was 
Auer,  a  lanky  17-year-old,  who 
gave  a  glittering  performance  of 
the  last  movement  of  Schumann’s 
piano  concerto.  Other  fcontestants 
got  consolation  prizes  from  the 
Young  Musicians  Foundation, 
which  sets  up  the  competition. 

Schildkraut .  made  a  suave  and 
knowledgeable  host,  impressing 
with  his  musical  knowledge,  with¬ 
out  forcing  it  or  himself  on  those 
he  interviewed.  What  the  program 
needs,  if  it  can  be  gained  without 
sacrificing  the  seriousness  of  its 
purpose,  is  a  little  humanizing. 
Such  a  program  as  this  will  get 
and  hold  a  small  audience  which 
doesn’t  care  about  production  val¬ 
ues  as  long  as  the  music  is  correct. 
But  there  are  inherent  dramatic 
aualit;es  .  about  any  competition, 
and  these  Dualities  are  not  fully 
exnloited.  Whether  it’s  the  Metro- 
nolitan  Ai:ditions.of  the  A*r  or  the 
Original  Amateur  Hour,  it’s  got  to 
have  more  than  just  performances. 

Los  Angeles  Federal  Savings 
sponsors  the  program  and  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  sponsorship  and 
the  prize  money.  It  might  be  a 
good  idea,  however,  to  drop  the 
stress  on  “public  service”  and  the 
“courtesy”  of  the  banking  institu¬ 
tion  in  underwriting  the  show.  Ac¬ 
tually,  its  a  commercial  proposi¬ 
tion,  an  effort  to  seU  the  company’s  i 
services,  and  there’s,  nothirg  about  j 
that  that  requires  any  apology. 

Powr. 


PLAY  YOUR  HUNCH  % 

With  Merv  Griffin,  emcee 

Producer:  Bob  Rowe 

Director:  Lloyd  Gross 

30  Mins..  Mon.-*hru-Fr:.;  12:30  p.m. 

PARTICIPATING 

ABC-TV,  from  N.Y. 

Originally  aired  on  CBS-TV, 
‘‘Play  Your  Hunch”  is  now  en¬ 
sconced  as  a  daytime  cross-the- 
board  show  on  ABC-TV.  Change 
in  webs  as  of  last  Monday  (5)  ap¬ 
parently  resulted  in  no  change  of 
format  for  this  half-hour  venture 
out  of  the  Goodson-Todman  office. 
Merv  Griffin  remains  as  emcee 
and  the  program  remains ( a  game 
of  intuition. 

Monday’s  ABC-TV  inaugural  saw 
a  couple  from  South  Carolina 
matched  against  a  Connecticut 
couple.  They  successfully  solved 
such  problems  as:  Here  are  three 
girl  musicians — which  is,  the  real 
9ne?  Here  are  three  pieces  of 
jewelry.  Only  one  is  genuine. 
Which  is  it? 

Prizes  include  a  variety  of  mer¬ 
chandise  such  as  a  Persian  lamb 
coat,  free  trip  to  Europe  etc.  Con¬ 
testants  are  picked  from  the  studio 
audience.  So  viewers,  of  course, 
can  only  particiDate  vicariously. 
Griffin  is  an  affable  emcee  and 
manages  to  give  the  show  a  sense 
of  continuity  despite  a  multitude 
of  spot  announcements.  These  in¬ 
cluded  plugs  from  Dream  Whip  (a 
dessert  topping)  to  a  house  puff 
for  Liberace. 

Withal,  “Play  Your  Hunch”  is 
typical  daytime  audience  participa¬ 
tion  fare  that  some  housewives  find 
entertaining.  Gilb. 


Foreign  TV  Reviews 
On  Pago  55 
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Tele  Follow-Up  Comment 


Jack  Benny  Show  • 

Jack  Benny  seemingly  has  spent 
a  lot  of  time  and  money  to  prove 
a  point  well  known  to  many-- 
legally,  it’s  not  as  much  fun.  The 
added  charm  of  illicitly  taking  off 
on  a  rib  of  “Angel  Street”  was 
proven  several  years  ago,  when  he 
and  Barbara  Stanwyck  provided  an 
excellent  show.  , 

Thereupon  MGM,  which  pro¬ 
duced  “Gaslight,”  the  screen  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Patrick  Hamilton  thrill¬ 
er,  sued  to  determine  ’  whether 
Benny  had  the  right  to  publicly 
satirize  its  property.  The  Supreme 
Court  after  five  years  upheld 
MGM,  and  Benny  subsequently 
purchased  the  right  for  presenta¬ 
tion  Sunday  (11). 

Benny  &  Miss  Stanwyck  with  an 
assist  from  Bob  Crosby  and 
Rochester,  ribbed  the  meller  en¬ 
tertainingly  in  spots.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  theme  seemed  a  bit  worn 
and  the  treatment  didn’t  have  suf¬ 
ficient  levity  to  compensate.  There 
was  a  gimmick  of  a  girl  somer¬ 
saulting  across  the  screen  periodi¬ 
cally,  but  it  didn’t  seem  sufficient 
to  pick  up  the  show. 

Joleene  Justin  provided  the 
major  speed  on  the  show  with  her 
aero  work,  while  the  various  but¬ 
lers  and  maids  were  done  by  Alma 
Lawton,  Molly  Glessing  and  A1 
Jackson.  Rochester  having  the  fat¬ 
test  part  as  the  first  butler.  Bob 
Crosby,  aside  from  his  briefie  dur¬ 
ing  the  satirization,  clowned  and 
sang  in  the  forepart  of  the  show 
in  his  usual  amiable  manner. 

Jose. 


Small  World 

A  couple  of  longhair  luminaries, 
prima  donna  Maria  Callas  and 
maestro  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  and 
Victor  Borge,  comedy  pianist,  were 
joined  together  on  “Small  World” 
for  an  intercontinental  discussion 
that  ran  on  CBS-TV  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  Sundays  (4  and  11).  While 
the  show  was  loaded  with  eminent 
personalities,  there  was  no  real 
meeting  of  the  minds  between  a 
middlebrow  Borge,  and  the  other 
two  highbrows.  The  talk  on  the 
second  show,  in  particular,  had 
some  interesting  details,  but  no 
real  point  ever  came  into  sharp 
focus. 

Beecham,  from  his  home  in  Eng¬ 
land,  provided  the  show’s  high 
points  with  his  explosive  expostu-. 
lation^  .on  translating  operatic 
lyrics  into  English,  the  limitations 
of  recordings  as  compared  with 
live  performances,  and  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  conductors.  A  whole 
show  could  easily  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  his  dominating  personal¬ 
ity  alone.  Miss  Callas,  from  Milan 
in  Italy,  also  spoke  intelligently 
about  the  role  of  artists  in  the 
world  of  music.  Borge,  who  was  i 
not  a  funny  man  on  this  stanza, 
put  himself  in  the  role  of  the 
common  man,  goading  both 
Beecham  and.  Miss  Callas  with 
random  questions  that  rode  oyer 
the  finer  artistic  nuances.  Borge 
was  obviously  not  in  his  metier  in 
this  discussion. 

E(f  Murrow  played  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  role  on  the  show  as 
anchor  man,  occasionally  rephras¬ 
ing  a  question  that  had  not  been 
fully  understood  by  one  of  the 
guests.  Once  he  asked  Beecham: 
“Why  are  there  so  few  operas  in 
English?”  Beecham  dismissed  it 
with  the  reply:  “Because  there  are 
so  few  English  operas.”  Herm. 


Playhouse  90 

It’s  difficult  for  a  modern-day 
audience  to  get  excited  about  the 
Victonan-era  goings-on  of  the 
American  innocents  abroad  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Henry  James  works. ! 
“Wings  of  the  Dove”  is  just  such 
a  period  piece  and  isn’t  particu-  - 
larly  meaningful  in  today’s  frame 
of  reference.  But  the  enduring 
quality  in  James’  works  are  his 
forceful  and  perceptive  character-1 
izations,  and  with  these  “Play¬ 
house  90”  producer  John  House-  1 
man  and  adapter  Meade  Roberts 
succeeded  in  shaping  an  interest¬ 
ing  television  piece  in  “Wings.” 

Excellent  casting  helped*.  Dana 
Wynter,  highly  competent  as  an 
actr/ess,  also  has  that  quality  of 
alternating  iciness  and  subsurface 
passion  that  made  her  performance 
in  a  difficult  role  a  compelling  one. 
She  lent  credibility  to  a  character¬ 
ization  that  in  modern  standards  is 
difficult  to  accept — a  woman  so 
ruthlessly  driven  by  the  desire  for 
money  that  she’s  willing  to  defer, 
and,  as  it  turns  out,  sacrifice,  her 
own  happiness. 

James  Donald  was  fine  as  the 
bf.,  capturing  the  right  key  of  the 
poor  man’s  pride  and  appearing 
just  a  trifle  stuffy  as  well.  Inga 
Swenson  delivered  perhaps  the 
best  performance  of  her  career  as 
the  American  abroad,  the  “dove” 
whose  wholesome  and  -open  good-  j 
ness  thwarts  Miss  Wynter  even , 


uiuueu  yeiudpa  a  uiue  too  healthv- 
loolpng  to  play  a  dying  girl  iin  the 
traditional  manner  of  the  over 
weight  divas  doing  “Tosca”),  none-' 
theless  created  a  warm,  genuinely 
likable  person  in  a  characteriza¬ 
tion  that  could  easily  have  become 
cloying  and  artificial. 

In  support,  Isabel  Jeans  was  ex¬ 
cellent  as  a  rich,  sophisticated  and 
cunning  society  matron. 

Robert  Stevens  did  a  fine  job  of 
directing,  getting  crisp  perform¬ 
ances  out  of  the  cast  and  capturing 
the  right  nuances  of  characteriza¬ 
tion  from  them.  The  action  was  at 
a  minimum  as  the  drama  moved 
out  of  one  drawing  room  into  <or 
its  equivalent)  another,  yet  Stevens 
created  the  illusion  of*  movement 
quite  well.  No  doubt  he  was  aided 
by  virtue  of  the  pretaping  of  the 
show,  which  permitted  of  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  sets  and  costume 
changes  that  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  achieve  in  a  live  ces¬ 
sion. 

Roberts’  adaptation  was  excel¬ 
lent.  Chan. 


Garry  Moore  Show 

Last  Tuesday’s  16),  Garrv  Moore 
10-11  p.m.  CBS-TV  stanza  excelled 
in  all  respects,  proving  one  of  net¬ 
work  television’s  best  variety  offer¬ 
ings  and,  not  so  incidentally,  a 
reward  to  the  bankrollers  of*  the 
program  for  hanging  on  after  a 
rather  shaky  beginning  last  fall. 

Not  a  cent  of  the  show's  big 
budget  seemed  wasted.  Each  seg¬ 
ment  was  in  the  best  of  taste  and 
the  program  had  rhyme  and  meter. 
This  particular  Bob  Banner  pro¬ 
duction  featured,  in  addition  to 
host  Moore  and  his  regular  side- 
kicks  Marion  Lome  and  Durward 
Kirby,  comedian  Milt  Kamens, 
singer  Dorothy  Collins,  Rudy 
Vallee  afid  Benny  Goodman. 

Especially  Interesting,  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  good  measure  responsible 
for  the  program's  success,  was  the 
fact  that  Messrs.  Moore  and  Banner 
avoided  the  awkward  guest  se¬ 
quences  which  seem  to  abound  on 
video  these  days.  None  of  the 
guests  was  asked  to  do  anything 
that  seemed  uncomfortable  in  light 
of  their  known  talents.  It’s  true 
that  Kamens  danced,  but  the  dance 
was  a  loose-limbed,  rewarding 
piece,  which  complemented  his 
humorous  stance.  Goodman  was 
involved  in  a  bit  of  hoke,  but  this 
was  minimized,  so  that  what  hokum 
he  did  was  well  away  from  the 
threshold  of  poor  taste.  Rudy 
Vallee  was  funny  and  was  not 
asked  to  sing  a  romantic  ballad,  a 
point  which  should  go  to  prove 
the  remarkable  self-control  of  the 
program’s  entrepreneurs.  Each  of 
these  guests,  however,  did  perform 
rewardingly  their  primary  talents, 
including  Miss  Collins. 

Production  numbers  on  the 
Moore  stanza  put  the  program  in  a 
class  with  the  video  specials,  for 
which  it  is  assumed  the  performers 
and  production  people  are  more 
intensely  rehearsed.  Simple,  color¬ 
ful  opener,  a  costumed  (medieval) 
intro  of  the  guests,  accompanied 
by  some  pert  terpsichore.  to  a  ga¬ 
votte  arrangement  of  “This  Old 
Man”  was  all  that  Moore  needed 
to  grasp  and  hold  the  viewership. 
It  was  tops.  And  ditto  the  10-15- 
m;nute  panoramic  windup  —  an¬ 
other  of  Moore’s  nostalgic  pieces, 
this  time  reviewing  the  outstanding 
events  and  music  of  1929,  which 
incidentally  was  a  fine  year  for 
music. 

As  for  the  emcee  himself,  he 
stands  as  one  of  the  few  tv  regulars 
who  doesn’t  fake  his  modesty  but 
who  gives  every  possible  reason— 
his  good  manners,  his  unprofes¬ 
sional  honesty  and  his  talent  for 
hold’ng  things  together  naturally 
— for.  people  to  believe  that  he  is 
genuinely  modest.  Particularly 
noteworthy  is .  Ihat  emcee  Moore 
shuns  tv’s  ersatz  laughter  as  he 
might  the  plague. 

A  bow  is  in  order  for  everybody 
concerned  with  the  60-minuter.  in¬ 
cluding  director  Julio  de  Benedetto 
and  choreographer  Ernie  Flatt. 

Art. 


WPIX’s  Femme  Exec 

A  pioneer  woman  in  television, 
Alice  E.  Cook  has  been  named  op¬ 
erations  manager  for  WPIX,  N.Y. 

Miss  Cook  has  been  assistant  op¬ 
erations  manager  at  WPIX  for  the 
past  five  years.  She  joined  the 
New  York  Daily  News  indie  when 
it  went  on  the  air  in  ’48  as  pro¬ 
gram  coordinator  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  promoted  to  traffic  man¬ 
ager.  Before  joining  WPIX,  Miss 
Cook  was  exec  assistant  to  the  na¬ 
tional  director  of  ABC-TV.  In  her 
new  post,  she  will  report  to  Leavitt 
J.  Pope,  v.p.  in  charge  of  opera¬ 
tions. 
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BEHIND  NEWS  WITH  HOWABD  I 

K.  SMITH 

With  Bertram  Wolfe,  Daniel 

Schorr,  guests 

Producer:  William  Weston  I 

Director:  Michael  Zeamer 
Writer:  Arthur  S.  Barron 
30  Mins.;  Sun.  (11),  4:30  p.m. 
CBS-TV,  from  N.Y. 

Solid,  sober,  comprehensive  are 
words  that  they  can  be  unreserv¬ 
edly  applied  to  “Behind  the  News 
With  Howard  K.  Smith”  which 
preemed  Sunday  (II)  over  CBS-TV. 
Object  of  the  weekly  series  is  to 
spotlight  and  dig  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  what  CBS  News  deems  one 
of  the  top  news  stories  of  the  week. 
In  this  instance  it  was  the  arrival 
in  the  U.S.  of  the  USSR’s  First 
Deputy  Premier  Anastas  Ivanovich 
Mikoyan. 

Considerable  use  was  made  of 
charts,  news  photos,  film  and 'live 
interviews  with  •  experts  on  the 
show.  Smith,  who  does  a  graceful; 
low-key  job,  on  this  occasion  pow¬ 
wowed  with  Bertram  Wolfe, 
sound  Soviet  authority  and  author. 
Wolfe  said  Mikoyan’s  reasons  for 
survival  in  the  Soviet  “rat  race” 
were  many,  citing  the  latter’s 
“judicious  use  of  silence,”  “an  un¬ 
canny  sense  of  when  to  jump,”  and 
a  “readiness  to  send  friends  down 
the  river.”  Smith  also  chinned  with 
Daniel  Schorr,  CBS  newsman  and 
former  Moscow  correspondent.  It 
was  Schorr’s  belief  that  Mikoyan 
was  no  threat  to  Khrushchev.  The 
Deputy  Minister,  Schorr  said,  is  an 
expert  in  foreign  trade,  a  man  of 
practical  mind  and  described  affec¬ 
tionately  by  Khrushchev  as  “my 
Armenian  rug  peddler.” 

Program  opened  with  Smith  giv¬ 
ing  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  USSR, 
describing  the  significance  of  the 
local  cells,  district  units,  regional 
units  and  up  to  the  all  powerful  14 
members  of  the  Presidium  of  which 
Mikoyan  has  been  a  key  figure  for 
32  years,  longer  than  anyone  else 
on  the  top  governing  body.  There 
were  interesting  shots,  too,  of  vari¬ 
ous  high  governing  members  of  the 
USSR  who  were  exterminated  in 
one  form  or  another  during  the  rise 
of  communism  in  Russia.  Mikoyan 
was  described  by  Smith  as  the 
“biggest  business  man  in  the 
world”  reaching  out  more  and 
more  in  the  political  sphere,  a  man 
much  in  “the  very  image  of  the 
salesman— smiling,  agreeable.”  The 
Russian  visitor’s  tour  of  this  coun¬ 
try  last  week  was  shown  in  news 
clips  and  Smith  wondered  what 
was  the  real  object .  of  Mikoyan’s 
visit.  He  offered  several  reasons: 
possibly  the  situation  in  Berlin, 
the  paving  of  a  Khrushchev  visit 
here,  a  softening  of  the  cold  war,  or 
perhaps  better  trade  relations  with 
this  country. 

“Behind  the  News  With  Howard 
K.  Smith”  should  be  helpful  to 
those  concerned  with  the  unhappy 
state  of  world  affairs.  It’s  the  sort 
of  program  that  can  take  the  con¬ 
fusion  out  of  today’s  perplexing 
problems.  Rans. 


ALL  STAR  JAZZ  SHOW 
With  Jackie  Gleason,  Louis  Arm¬ 
strong,  Dizzy  Gillespie,  George 

Shearing,  Dukes  of  Dixieland, 

Gene  Krnpa,  Dakota  Staton, 

Ruth  Olay,  others 
Producer:  Bill  Hobin 
Director:  David  Geisel 
Writer:  George  T.  Simon 
60  Mins.,  Wed.  (7),  8  p.m. 

TIMEX 

CBS-TV,  from  New  York 

(Peck) 

The  Timex  jazz  sessions  are  get¬ 
ting  a  groove  by  which  the  buffs 
can  liVe  with,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  a  brand  of  entertainment 
worthy  of  attracting  a  wide  musical 
audience.  The  gathering  last 
Wednesday  (7)  over  the  CBS-TV 
net  had .  a  somewhat  different 
modus  operandi  inasmuch  as  Jackie 
Gleason,  a  noted  devotee  in  his 
own  right,  conferenciered  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Gleason  took  the  premise 
that  this  was  the  Golden  Age  of 
Jazz,  a  platform  that  can  be  dis¬ 
puted.  However,  it  is  evident  that 
the  present  day  has  a  magnificent 
collection  of  artisans- skilled  in  dis¬ 
pensing  the  stuff,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  this  show  that  it  has  been 
able  to  garner  a  respectable  num¬ 
ber  of  these  masters. 

This  gathering  was  paced  by 
Louis  (Satchmo).  Armstrong,  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  more  revered  jazzs- 
ters  of  this  day.  Armstrong’s  All 
Stars,  perhaps  more  orthodox  in 
their  approach,  seem  to  be  the 
foremost  link  with  the  old  days  of 
New  Orleans  and  other  environs 
that  cradled  jazz  in  its  infancy. 
Armstrong  has  the  knack  of  dis¬ 
pensing  humor  while  he  makes  jazz 
a  joyous  thing. 

Duke  Ellington,  who  helped 
steer  the  course  of  jazz  into  the 
paths  of  respectability  and  has 
been  one  of  the  foremost  musicians 
to  give  a  universal  adaptation  to 
the  Harlemese  jive,  similarly  lent 
his  skill  to  the  proceedings  with  a 
medley  of  his  own  comps.  The 
Dukes  of  Dixieland  cut  a  caper 
with  a  tune  built  around  the  slide 
trcmbone,  and  the  George  Shearing 
crew  rated  mittings  with  his  more 
ornate  style  of  pianistics. 

Dizzy  Gillespie  gave  a  vigorous 
touch  to  the  show  with  his  pecu¬ 
liarly  bent  trumpet  in  his  rendition 
of  “St.  Louis  Blues.”  Gillespie  also 
has  the  proper  combination  of  rev¬ 
erence  and  irreverence  to  put 
him  in  the  top  jazz  brackets.  Other 
jazzsters  participating  included 
Dakota  Staton,  who  although  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  Ella  Fitzgerald  is 
equipped  with  her  own  style,  and 
Ruth  Olay  is  coming  up  rapidly  in 
the  esteem  of  the  buffs.  Other 
musical  participants  included  Jo 
Jones,  Marty  Napoleon.  Roy  Eld- 
redge,  Coleman  Hawkins,  and  Gene 
Krupa,  latter  one  of  the  top  skin- 
beaters  of  the  day.  Jose. 


THE  D.A.’S  MAN 

With  John  Compton,  Ralph  Manza, 
Herb  Ellis,  Ben  Morris,  Natalie 
Norwich,  Ben  Weldon,  James 
Gavin,  others 

Producer:  Frank  LaTourette 
Director:  Joseph  E.  Parker 
Writer:  James  Moser 
30  Mins.,  Sat.,  10:30  p.m. 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS 
NBC-TV  (film) 

(McCann-Erickson) 

First  outing  of  “The  D.A.’s  Mail” 
Saturday  (3)  on  NBC-TV  was  dis¬ 
appointing.  The  Jack  Webb  Mark 
VII  series  is  a  mid-season  replace¬ 
ment  for  “Brains  and  Brawn,”  with 
Chesterfields  picking  up  the  tab. 

Plot  of  the  initial  episode  was  old 
hat.  (It  dealt  with  the  breakup  of 
a  “protection”  racket  imposed  on 
storekeepers).  The  characters 
were  stereotypes,  deadpans  of  the 
[  sleuthing  fraternity,  grim  gang¬ 
sters,  highly  emotional  dames,  etc. 
The  scripting  of  James  Moser 
wasn’t  polished  enough  to  make 
the  viewer  forget  that  he  was  see¬ 
ing  something  he’d  seen  on  the  tv 
and  motion  picture  screen  time  and 
time  again. 

The  first  15  minutes  was  too 
talkv,  perhaps  because  scripter 
Moser  and  director  Joseph  E. 
Parker  wanted  to  establish  the 
characters  and  situation  for  the 
week  in,  week  out  vidfilm.  But 
there  are  more  interesting  ways  to 
fix  the  motif  than  flat  dialog.  Latr 
ter  half  moved  more  rapidly  with 
the  accent  on.  action. 

Some  of  the  staccato  sentences 
were  reminiscent  of  “Dragnet.”  It 
was  a  shame  Webb  didn’t  include 
some  better  features  of  that  dur¬ 
able  commodity,  “Dragnet’s”  in¬ 
teresting.  offbeat  vignettes  of  peo¬ 
ple.  “D.A.’s  Man”  hardly  offered 
a  range  of  personalities — at  least 
not  on  the  opener. 

John  Compton,  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  script,  did  okay  as  the 
private  eye.  He’s  tall  and  hand¬ 
some,  representative  of  the  type¬ 
casting  for  such  roles.  Ralph 
Manza,  as  the  assistant  district  at¬ 
torney,  turned  in.  competent  job. 
Supporting  players  were  able. 

Lensing  job  didn’t  capture  N.Y. 
at  its  exciting  best.  Locale  of  the 
series  is  the  Big  Town,  with  Comp¬ 
ton  as  the  private  eye  weaned  to 
work  for  the  D.A.  office  as  an 
undercover  agent.  Compton’s  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  sleuthing  vidfilm 
field  is  that  he  doesn’t  sport  a  gun, 
nor  does  he  carry  any  identifica¬ 
tion.  Series  is  based  on  a  book  by 
the  same  title  written  by  James  B. 
Horan  and  Harold  Danforth. 

Hero. 


ADVENTURING  IN  THE  HAND 

ARTS  I 

.  With  Shari  Lewis,  hostess;  William 

Daley,  guest 

Writer:  Robert  Cenedella 
Producer.  George  Norford 
Director:  Frank  Pacelli 
3#  Mins.,  Sun;  11:30  aan. 
WBCA-TV,  N.Y. 

As  a  guide  to  creative  activity, 
NBC  in  association  with  thd  Educa¬ 
tional  Television  and  Radio  Center 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  presenting 
“Adventuring  in  the  Hand  Arts” 
for  a  10-week  period  via  WRCA- 
TV,  N.Y.  Also  cooperating  in  the 
venture  is  the  Girl  Scout  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Purpose  of  the  series  is  to  in¬ 
troduce  youngsters  to  the  hand 
arts  as  a  means  of  self  expression. 
In  the  course  of  the  half-hour 
Sunday  morning  session  such 
topics  as  “Weaving  and  Man’s 
Dress,"  “Basketry  and  Adaptabil¬ 
ity”  as  well  as  “Ornaments  and 
Beauty” -will  be  touched  upon. 

Hostess  for  the  series  is  Shari 
Lewis  who’s  conducted  a  number 
of  programs  for  the  sm  allfry  in 
the  past.  On  Sunday’s  (11)  pre¬ 
miere  she  introduced  guest  expert 
William  Daley  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  who  absorbingly  demon¬ 
strated  various  processes  in  pottery 
making.  *  ' 

Also  participating  in  the  demon-, 
strations  were  two  Girl  Scouts  and 
a  Brownie.  Miss  Lewis  busily  flit 
about  showing  viewers  sundry  pots 
In  the  making  and  quizzing  Daley 
on  how-to-do-it  aspects.  Her  oc¬ 
casional  use  of  a  lamb  puppet, 
however,  is  distracting  and  should 
be  dispensed  with.  This  is  a  good 
attention-gbtter  when  dealing  with 
kindergarten  moppets,  but  it’s  not 
necessary  when  working  with  older 
girls. 

Moreover,  in  programs  to  follow 
.  perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  place 
‘  more  stress  on  what  a  girl  can  do 
with  her  hands  with  a  minimum  of 
equipment  For  most  Brownie 
leaders  don’t  have  access  to  such 
'  essentials  as  a  potter's  wheel, 
kilns,  etc.,  when  working  with  clay. 

GiI6.. 


THE  MUSIC  SHOP 
With  Buddy  Bregman,  Bobby 
Darin,  Sam  Butera  &  The  Wit¬ 
nesses.  Ritchie  Valens.  Collins ;  ,  .  q 

P^ucer^MaScfliuke  i  LIGGETT  &  MYERS 

Director:  Barry  Shear 


BLACK  SADDLE 
With  Peter  Breck,  Russell  Johnson, 
Anna  Lisa,  Onslow  Stevens, 
K.  L.  Smith,  John  Mylahg,  Mar- 
guerita  Cordova,  Quentin  Son- 
dergaard,  others 
Producer:  Antony  Ellis 
Director:  John  English 
Writer:  John  McGreevey 


Writer:  Bernie  Gould 
30  Mins.,  Sun.,  7:30  p.m. 

NBC-TV,  from  Hollywood  % (color) 

In  $  revamp  of  its  early  Sunday 
evening  programming  NBC  has 
dropped  “Northwest  Passage” 
(switching  it  to  a  Friday  slot)  and 
taken  the  rock  ’n’  roll  route  to 
attract  the  teenage  viewer.  In 
Buddy  Bregman,  who  hosts  the 
musical  mayhem,  net  has  a  road 
company  version  of  ABC’s  popular 
Dick  Clark  and  the  show  is  just  a 
poor  carbon  of  Clark’s  already 
proven  format.  t  .. 

Format  sticks  closely  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  rock  ’n’  roll  video  pat¬ 
tern.  Guests  come  on  to  lip-sync 
their  disks,  camera  pans  around, 
and  consisting  of  exuberant  hand- 
dapping  juves  and  host  fills  in 
with  some  idle  patter. 

Bregman,  who’s  made  a  name 
for  himself  on  the  Coast,  as  a  disk 
arranger,  is  an  okay  choice  to  host 
the  affair.  He’s  young  and  shy 
which  is  just  about  all  the  teenage 
fans  demand  of  their  dee] ays  or 
their  disk  artists.  He  plays  his 
intros  in  an  unassuming  manner 
and  tinkles  the  piano  occasionally 
for  a  change  of  pace.  Show  also 
includes  a  'bit  in  which  Bregman 
announces  his  personal  survey  of 
the  top  five  records  for  the  coming 
week.  It’s-  accompanied  by  howls 
and  screams  from  the  youngsters 
adding  to  the  show’s  general  noisy 

Opening  stanza  also  faulted  on 
the  lip-sync  count.  The  young  en¬ 
tertainers  seemed  to  be  in  an  un¬ 
comfortable  battle  with  their  own 
disks  More  pro  savvy  is  needed  to 
create  the  illusion  of  a  live  per¬ 
formance.  Guesting  on  the  first 
show  were  Bobb  Darin  (  Plain 
Jane”),  Sam  Butera ’s  group 
(“French  Poodle”),  Rjtcjue  Wens 
(“Donna”),  Collins  Kids  (  Sugar 
Plum”)  ard  Gary  Crosby  (  Judy, 
Judy").  Milton  Berle  was  on  hand 
to  help  get  the  opening  show  off 
the  ground  and  to  plug  his  own 
show.  The  k’ds  appeared  to  have 
outgrown  “Uncle  Miltie.  Gtos. 


NBC-TV  (film) 

( M  cCann-Erickson ) 

That  Four  Star  Productions  west¬ 
ern  stable  has  come  through  with 
another  oater— this  one  with 
femme  appeal. 

Titled  “Black  Saddle,”  it  oc¬ 
cupies  the  9  pjn.  Saturday  berth 
on  NBC-TV  Sandwiched  in  between 
Perry  Como  and  “Cimarron  City.” 
The  slot  theoretically  could  make 
for  a  smooth  transition  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  riding  the  NBC-TV  channel. 
But  a  more  credible  story  line  and 
more  believable  characters  would 
be  needed. 

To  its  credit,  the  initial  episode 
had  a  real  looker  in  Anna  Lisa,  a 
Norwegian  actress,  playing  the 
role  of  a  hotel  owner,  beset  by  the 
baddies  in  New  Mexican  territory. 
She  made  a  much  more  fetching 
love  interest  than  a  horse.  But  the 
play’s  still  the  thing  and  the  opener 
just  didn’t  have  it. 

Peter  Breck,  the  lead,  played  an 
ex-gunslinger  who  has  given  up  his 
shootin’  irons  for  an  attorney-at- 
law  career.  His  first  client  was 
that  blond  beauty,  as  trim  and  as 
neat  as  a  Parisian  model,  but,  as 
fate  would  have  it,  stuck  in  a  New 
Mexican  town,  I 

Her  enemy  was  Onslow  Stevens,  ! 
a  rancher  whose  son  was  killed  in 
a  hotel  brawl  and  who,  in  revenge, 
is  intent  in  making  Latigo,  NAL,  a 
ghost  town.  There’s  a  lot  of  legal 
hocus-pocus,'  some  fisticuffs,  and 
a  burst  of  fire  before  things  are 
made  safe  for  pretty  Miss  lisa. 

The  characterization  of  Stevens, 
a  man  who  has  gone  nuts,  is  hard 
to  swallow.  So,  too,  is  the  deline¬ 
ation  of  the  local  sheriff,  who,  after 
apparently  siding  with  the  baddies, 
turns  out  to  be  a  real  good  guy. 

Breck  did  okay  in  a  flat  sort  of 
way  as  the  lead.  Script  by  John 
McGeevey,  who  along  wit£  Hal 
Hudson  is  given  credit  for  creating 
the  series,  did  not  stand  up  with 
the  better  westerns.  Director  John 
English  could  have  injected  a  faster 
pace.  Supporting  cast  was  com¬ 
petent.  Hon>. 


RAWHIDE 

With  Eric  Fleming,  Clint  Eastwood, 

Terry  Moore,  Tom  Conway,  Sheb 

Wooley,  Val  Dufour,  Steve 

Raines,  others 

Producer:  Charles  Marquis  Warren 
Director:  Richard  Whorf  ’ 

Writer:  Fred  Freiberger 
60  Mins.,  Fri.,  8  p.m. 

LEVER,  PHARMACEUTICALS 
CBS-TV' (film) 

(JWT;  Parkson) 

To  discuss  the  premiere  story  on 
CBS-TV’s  latest  commercial  entry, 
“Rawhide,”  in  detail  would  be  to 
give  it  too  much  credit.  But  the 
initial  hour,  modelled  somewhat 
after  the  frame-story  format  of  the 
much  better  “Wagon  Train,”  was 
absolutely — to  the  point  of  near 
incredibility— loaded  with  every 
well  known  cliche  in  hoss  opera- 
dom,  put  together  with  random 
thoughtlessness. 

CBS,  in  bouncing  the  half-hour 
“Trackdown”  to  another  night  on 
the  sked  and  in  cancelling  Jackie 
Gleason  in  hopes  that  an  hourlong 
western  would  turn  the  trick 
against  the  mighty  “Walt  Disney 
Presents”  and  the  not-so-mighty 
(ratingwise,  a  n  y  w  a  y )  “Ellery 
Queen,”  seemed  to  think  of  every¬ 
thing  but  a  good  tv  show.  As 
scripted  by  Fred  Freiberger,  di¬ 
rected  by  Richard  Whorf  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  Charles  Marquis  Warren 
and  acted  by  regular  fronters  Eric 
Fleming  and  Clint  Eastwood  and 
guest-starred  by  Terry  Moore,  that 
opener  last  Friday  (9)  was  pretty 
much  of  a  shambles.  And,  sur¬ 
prisingly,  Messrs.  Warren  and 
Whorf  should  have  been  able,  on 
the  basis  of  reputation  alone,  to  do 
better. 

Despite  this  monumentally  poor 
start,  there  is,  if  the  show  indi¬ 
cates  early  improvement,  reason 
to  believe  that  “Rawhide”  can 
make  seme  display  of  audience 
strength  against  Disney.  It  has  be¬ 
come  evident  to  the  trade  that  the 
appetite  for  western  fare  has  not 
yet  been  sated,  and  this  gun  toter 
certainly  offers  a  mighty  large  tar¬ 
get  in  that  8  to  9  spot.  It  is  no¬ 
where  near  up  to  the  calibre  of  Dis¬ 
ney’s  own  western,  “Elfego  Baca,” 
but  “Rawhide”  does  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  in  there  every 
week  while  “Baca”  is  only  a  now- 
and-again  affair,  mixed  in  with 
other  types  of  Disney  entertain¬ 
ment.  On  the  debit  side  for  CBS, 
there  is  a  nice  chance  that  the 
moppets  won’t  give  up  Uncle  Walt 
and,  unless  the  tv  western  improves 
mightily,  there’s  also  a  nice  chance 
that  the  parehts  won’t  go  packing 
the  youngsters  off  to  bed  early  just 
to  get  at  “Rawhide.” 

Although  the  story,  hinged  loose¬ 
ly  to  the  forward  progress  of  a  cat¬ 
tle  drive  (on  “Train,”  it's  a  wagon 
train  that  serves  as  springboard), 
was  so  much  drivel  (e.g.,  “I  took 
him  apart — bad  apart”),  it  would  be 
in  too  much  restraint  to  complete¬ 
ly  ignore  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  violence.  Often,  tv’s  crit¬ 
ics  object  to  the  medium’s  amount 
of  violence,  but  in  this  case  it 
wasn’t  the  amount  that  was  de¬ 
pressing,  but  the  way  it  was  in¬ 
jected.  into  the  script.  Not  one  bit 
of  this  so-called  “action”  actually 
served  to  advance  the  storyline. 
When  the  story  gained  a  little  ver¬ 
bal  momentum,  which  was  rarely, 
it  was  stopped  cold  while  the  cast 
attended  to  gunplay,  sluggings  and 
strangulation,  which  came  out  ot 
left  field  and  promptly  departed 
for  the  same  position  once  the  di¬ 
rector  decided  “That’s  enough!” 

Art. 


QE  COLLEGE  BOWL 
With  Allen  Ludden,  emcee;  others 
Producer:  John  Cleary 
Director:  Lamar  Caselli 
30  Mins.;  Sun.,  5  pjn. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 
CBS-TV,  fr*m  Various  Points 
<Maxon) 

“College  Bowl,”  a  transplanta¬ 
tion  from  radio  to  CBS-TV,  would 
be  a  better  program  if  the  people 
concerned  with  the  production 
didn’t  ‘strain  to  establish  the  same 
atmosphere  for  scholars  that  exists 
for  football  players.  The  very  name 
“College  Bowl”  is  a  tipoff  that  the 
intelligence  of  students  pitted 
against  each  other  in  affable  com¬ 
petition  is  not  thought  worthy 
enough  by  itself  to  garner  an  audi¬ 
ence. 

Who's  to  argue  with  tv’s  motiva¬ 
tion  researchers?  This  actually 
may  be  the  case,  but  it  seems  in¬ 
vidious  to  surround  eight  attrac¬ 
tive  scholars  with  the  whistle-blow¬ 
ing,  time  periods  and  stridency  of  a 
football  game.  After  all,  before 
football  (and  before  gimmicked  tv 
quizzes)  there  were  scholars.  The 
noisy  sophmorism  could  only  be 
subtracted  from  the  program’s 
essential  advantages:  The  implicit 
excitement  in*,  viewing  bright 
youngsters  competing  on  a  sound 
intellectual  basis.  Without  the 
sporty  gimmicks,  the  program  has 
the  qualities  of  a  post-adolescent 
“Quiz  Kids,”  and  that  alone  should 
be  enough  to  attract  people. 

Allen  Ludden,  who  did  the  show 


BELL  TELEPHONE  HOUR 
With  Maurice  Evans,  Bil  and  Cora 

Baird  Marionettes,  Renata  Te¬ 
baldi,  Harry  Belafonte,  New 

York  City  Ballet,  Arthur  Gold 

and  Robert  Fizdale,  Donald 

Voorhees  ©rch;  Alexander  Scour- 

by,  narrator 

Exec.  Producer:  Dan  Lounsbery 
Producer:  William  Nichols 
Director:  Bi|l  Colleran 
69  Mins.;  Mon.  (12),  8:30  p.m. 
NBC-TV,  from  N.Y. 

(N.  W.  Ayer) 

Radio’s  loss,  as  they  used  to  say, 
is  television’s  gain.  Taking  up 
where  it  left  off  last  year  after  a 
5-year  run  on  the  NBC  audio  lanes, 
“Bell  Telephone  Hour”  premiered 
Monday  night  (12),  same  network, 
in  an  expanded  full-hour  form.  It 
came  off  in  fine  style,  the  rewards 
many,  the  delights  profusely  scat¬ 
tered.  The  teeoff  stanza,  carrying 
an  “Adventure  in  Music”  subtitle, 
boasted  some  formidable  credits, 
including  Harry  Belafonte,  Renata 
Tebaldi,  the  New  York  City  Ballet, 
a  coliabora.ion  of  Ogden  Nash  and 
Saint-Seans,  Bil  and  Cora  Baird’s 
Marionettes.  Maurice  Evans  and 
Donald  Voorhees  orch  for  a  go- 
round  with  “Carnival  of  the  Ani¬ 
mals.”  It  also  bespoke  a  substan¬ 
tial  coin  investiture  (about  a  $250,- 
000  production  nut)  wTith  Henry 
Jaffe  Enterprises  vesting  it  with 
some  of  tv’s  topflight  staging  as¬ 
sists. 

If  this  initial  tv  entry  (there  will 
be  some  more  on  a  once-a-montk 
basis)  missed  being  the  perfect 
showcase,  it’s  because  “Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Hour,”  like  its  radio  prede¬ 
cessor,  faults  in  its  quasi-classical 
pretensions,  as  though  it  lacked 
the  courage'  of  its  convictions.  By 
trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  peo¬ 
ple,  it  becomes  diluted  and  fre¬ 
quently  winds  up  being  neither 
musical  fish  nor  classical  fowl.  It’s 
because  of  this  that  the  showcase 
lacks  a  distinctive  form  or  direc¬ 
tion,  as  was  apparent  Monday.  It 
needs  a  siyle  and  scope  of  its  own. 
(February  installment  dedicated  to 
American  music,  with  a  display  of 
talent  geared  thematically  to  the 
showcase,  should,  of  course,  be  the 
exact  corrective  measure). 

Otherwise  “Bell  Telephone 
Hour,”  with  its  variety  of  topflight 
talents,  provided  some  peak  mo¬ 
ments,  notably  in  the  closing  third 
when  Belafonte  and  his  singers 
had  command  of  the  situation. 

The  Maurice  Evans-Ba  rd  Mari¬ 
onettes  teamup  on  “Carnival  of  the 
Animals”  was  for  the  most  part  a 
delightful  romp  (the  very  idea  had 
considerable  merit),  with  major 
thanks  to  the  Baird  animal  concep¬ 
tions,  notably  the  swan,  and  the 
exceptionally  fine  Voorhees  orches¬ 
tral  backgrounding.  Evans  himself 
was  in  fine  groovey  fettle  for  the 
occasion. 

Miss  Tebaldi  did  two  of  the  more 
touching  and  popular  arias  from 
“Madame  Butterfly”  (“One  Fine 
Day”  and  “Beloved  Little  Idol”) 
with  great  style  and  artistry,  a  def¬ 
inite  plus  for  this  or  anybody’s 
musical  showcase.  The  New  York 
City  Ballet’s  presentation  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Barber’s  “Souvenirs,”  designed 
as  an  amusing  spoof  of  the  Theda 
Bara-Vernon  Castle  era  circa 
World  War  1,  unfortunately  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  21-inch  telescoping, 
the  segmented  porfons  coming  off 
rather  slight  and  meaningless. 
Arthur  Go’d  and  Robert  Fizdale 
provided  the  accomn  as  duo- 
pianists  (and  also  had  a  fling  at 
virtuosoing  some  of  the  Barber 
score). 

It  was  in  the  Belafonte  last  third 
portion  that  the  show  hit  its  stand¬ 
out  moments  and  brought  every¬ 
thing  into  true  show  biz  focus. 
Appearing  with  his  12-man  comple¬ 
ment  of  singers.  Belafonte  ranged 
through  some  of  his  w.k!  ballads, 
folk  songs  and  spirituals  with  con¬ 
summate  artistry.  It  was  an  imagi¬ 
natively  staged  seouence  that  took 
full  advantage  of  the  inherent 
visual  values,  but  primarily  it  was 
Belafonte’s.  dynamism  and  vir¬ 
tuosity  that  excelled. 

Bell  Telephone  commercials 
(“how  nice  to  bring  the  family  to¬ 
gether”)  were  of  the  maudlin 
variety.  Rose. 


on  radio  Is  a  just  arbiter.  He  might 
benefit  if  he’d  diminish  the  gush 
and  work  on  a  quieter  approach, 
but,  then  again,  he  may  foe  under 
direct  instructions  to  act  like  a 
football  referee. 

On  Sunday  (4),  a  boy-girl  troupe 
from  Brown  and  Pembroke  op¬ 
posed  a  four-man  squad  from 
Northwestern.  They  answered  the 
tough,  rapid-fire  queries  in  a  nat¬ 
ural,  winning  style,  adding  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount’  of  flavor  to  the 
proceedings.  This  should  be  enough 
for  a  rewarding  television  experi¬ 
ence,  especially  since  there  doesn’t 
seem  any  reason  to  believe  the 
American  public  holds  intelligence 
and  with  in  lower  regard  simply 
because  the  big  money  quizzes, 
which  also  dealt  in  the  field  of 
knowledge,  have  gone  the  way  of 
old  soldiers.  Art. 
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THE  1958  STORY  ■  In  1958,  America 

grew  and  so  did  American  television  and  so  did  America’s 
first  television  network.  ’Starting  its  second  decade  of  com¬ 
mercial  service,  the  NBC  Television  Nehvork  placed  new 
benchmarks  along  the  path  of  progress: 

NBC  introduced  “Continental  Classroom,”  the  first 
nation-wide  television  course.  Carried  by  149  stations, 
accepted  for  full  academic  credit  by  265  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  viewed  by  270,000  Americans,  this  course  in 


Atomic  Age  Physics  was  universally  described  as  a  bold 
experiment  in  the  nation’s  interest. 

NBC.  News,  through  its  300  correspondents  stationed 
around  the  world,  responded  to  the  explosive  events  of  1958 
with  a  20%  increase  in  news  coverage. 

NBC  Special  programs,  covering  a  broad  range  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  informational  forms,  paced  the  entire  industry 
with  nearly  100  separate  productions. 

NBC  flew  the  proud  ensign. of  color  almost  alone,  tele- 
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casting  a  record  total  of  664  hours  of  color  programs. 

NBC  logged  a  record  300  hours  covering  a  variety  of  the 
nation’s  foremost' sports  events. 

NBC’s  average  daytime  program  increased  its  audience 
by  15%  more  homes;  its  average  evening  program  by  10% 
more  homes. 

NBC  reached  its  all-time  high  in  gross  time  sales,  sur¬ 
passing  1957  by!3%.  A  record  total  of  205  sponsors  gave 
NBC  the  largest  gross  dolla?  increase  of  any  network.  At 


year’s  end,  NBC  led  all  networks  in  evening  sponsored  time. 

The  true  measure  of  a  network's  greatness  lies  in  the 
totality  of  its  service .  One  measure  of  that  totality  is  the 
recognition  accorded  a  networks  programming  by  respon¬ 
sible  independent  groups  with  different  interests.  In  1958 
NBC ,  its  programs  and  its  personalities ,  received  more 
awards  than  any  other,  network . 

NBC  TELEVISION  NETWORK 
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Y&R’s  Appointment  of  Leyathes 
Cues  'Single  Roof  Pattern  For 
Time  Buying,  Programming  Sectors 


.Villi am  S.  Paley,  chairman  of  I  ABC-TV’s  Daytime  Bonus  Come-On 


William  S.  Paley,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  CBS,  has  been  named 
broadcasting  industry  chairman  of 
the  .  1958-59  campaign  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Jewish  Philanthropies. 

Federation’s  goal  is  $18,000,000 
to  take  care  of  needs  of  116  agen¬ 
cies  in  Long  Island,  Westchester 
and  other  part  of  Gotham  area. 


By  JACK  BERNSTEIN 
Young  &  Rubicam,  the  third 
largest  radio-tv.  agency  with  bill¬ 
ing  estimated  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  $95,000,000  recently  appointed 
Peter  G.  Levathes,  who  had  been 
a  vice  president  of  media,  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  radio-tv  department.  Not 
only  did  Y&R  change  tv  directors 
hut  the  agency  completely  con¬ 
solidated  its  time  buying  and  pro¬ 


gramming  sector  under  the  single  f  Moscow.  ^  . 

roof  under  a  basically  new  and  Linkletter  is  applying  for  a.  visa 

unorthodox  tv  operations.  to  shoot  some  “PAF”  stunts  in  Rus- 


Linkletter’s  Moscow  Break  Looms  In 

Gleam  as  Teople  » rrrn  A  OP  i 
Stunt;  Ditto  India  At*  1KA  tt  tOHSt 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13.  '  _ 

Art  Linkletter  is  going  to  find  I  1*  ^ 

ssj*  peopie  Are  Funny" in  Indies  stalemate 


Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 
First  signs  of  a  break  in  the 


T  “  7  *  sia  in  June,  the  film  to  be  used  First  signs  of  a  break  in  the 

Levathes  says  that  the  new  set-  on  his  NBC_TV  sbow  next  season,  two-month-long  negotiation  be- 


up  "was  formed  because  the  buy-  on  nis  v  “7"  * 

ing  of  television  time  and  proper-  Widening  the  horizon  of  his  stunt 
ties  has  become  both  fragmentized  show,  Linkletter  is  also  going  to 
and  complex.  With  participations,  India  next  month,  where  he  will 


tween  AFTRA  and  the  four  Holly¬ 
wood  indie  television  stations  came 
last  week  when  union  negotiators 
agreed  to  submit  a  new  station 


Because  ABC-TV  is  delivering  some  900,000  fewer  homes  per 
quarter-hour  under  its  “Operation  Daybreak"  plan  than  averaged 
by  NBC-TV  and  CBS-TV  in  daytime  programs  in  terms  of  average 
cost  per  thousand,  the  web  has  come  up  with  a  dividend  plan  for 
the  month  of  January.  It  calls  for  ABC  to  give  advertisers  one- 
minute  in  “American  Bandstand”  for  -every  four  quarter  hours 
•  per  week  they  purchase  under  the  daytime  plan. 

The  cost  per  thousand  for  NBC  and  CBS  is  approximately  $1.83 
in  daytime  programming.  To  macth  this  cost  deficiency  ABC 
must  increase  circulation  by  300,000  homes  per  minute  or  roughly 
3,600,000  per  four  quarter  hours.  This  would  be  equal  to  one- 
minute  of  “American  Bandstand"  which  the  web  is  using  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  * 

ABC-TV  execs  are  optimistic  that  the  bonus  plan  won’t  be  in 
operation  in  succeeding  months  because  the  web  needs  an  increase 
of  “only  10%  in  share  of  audience  to  match  the  average  delivery 
of  CBS  and  NBC.” _ _ 

Baser  for  ’59:  How  Will  Kluge 

And  Buckley  Hit  It  Off  at  Met 

- - - — 1 - ♦  An  imposing  position  in  the  fu- 

lin/i  TIT  IT  if  I  ture  operation  of  Metropolitan 

NBC-TV  Newsmen  March  Broadcasting  by  John  W.  Kluge  is 

.  suggested  as  the  result  of  the 
Thru  ftpnrtria  Prennin?  Washington  food  broker’s  $4,000,- 

luru  ueurgia  iicppuig  000  -pu]rdiase  last  week  of  Para, 

^AffrPffaiinn  Twn-Parfpr  mount  Pictures’  335,200  shares  of 
pegregauon  IWO  rallCI  stock  in  the  broadcasting  chain. 

Atlanta,  Jan.  13.  Kluge,  who,  besides  his  other  ac- 


alternate-week  sponsorships  and  lens  three  or  four  stunts;  will  shoot  “ckage  proposal  to  the  AFTRA  unn  TIT  IT  If  L  ture  °Peration  of  Metropolitan 

one-shot  appearances  by  national  some harem  national  board  tonight  (Tues.)  and  NBC-TV  NeWSmett  MarCfl  Broadcasting  by  John  W.  Kluge  is 

advertisers  on  regularly  scheduled  where  he  hopes  to  get  into  a  harem  to  the  jjPnywood  membership  __  _  .  suggested  as  the  result  of  the 

network  shows,  time  buying  and  (with  his  camera  crew).  meeting  tomorrow  night.  Mini  hPArffift  PrfilinilH?  Washington  food  broker’s  $4,000,- 

programming  have  become  insep-  Linkletter  plans  to  shoot  six  to  -  AFTT?A  noemtiators  have  not  *  u  UW,5W  a*v|»|MM5  OQO  purchase  last  week  of  Para- 

arable.  The  mqst  up-to-date  meth-  qight-minute  stunts  on  his  overseas  station  terms  acceDtable  Qarrraffotmn  Tu7n-Parlpr  mount  pictures’  335,2°0  shares  of 

ods  and  the  most  practical  spoken  trek.  He  hopes  to  grab  three  or  W  aereed  to  sSt  the  Dronol-  pCgregatlOD  IWO-raner  stock  in  the  broadcasting  chain, 

requires  the  centralization  of  activ-  four  such  pieces  of  footage  on  his  because  they  represent  the  first  Atlanta,  Jan.  13.  Kluge,  who,  besides  his  other  ac- 

ity  under  one  unit.”  Russian  trip,  once  he’s  given  a  concrete  pr0gress  since  talks  be-  Team  of  five  NBC  television  tivities,  was  a  well  established  sta- 

The  newly  appointed  tv  direc- .  greenlight  by  the  Soviet  Embassy.  in  November.  Union  is 'still  newsmen,  headed  by  writer  Bill  tion  operatorjaefore  the  Metropol- 
tor  points  out  that  tv  has  become  4  Bob  Hope  thus  far  is  the  first  dissatisfied^ with  station  terms  on  Hill  and  director  George  Murray,  itan  deal  bought  slightly  under 

so  complicated  that  it  requires  and  only  American  entertainer  to  gtaff  annopncers>  tape  jurisdiction  are  prowling  Atlanta  gathering  22%  of  Met’s  stock  from  the  mo- 

all  the  specialists  to  ^operate  hand  originate  a  show  from  Moscow,  ms  ^  a  syndication  payment  formula  material  for  two-part  nationwide  tion  picture  company, 

in  hand.  Television  is  only  a  part  last  show  of  the  past  season  having  ^  iocai  shows  later  distributed  in  telecast,  on  Atlanta’s  position  in  in  addition  to  his  own  percent-- 

of  the  agency’s  advertising  strategy  been  mmea  there.  other  markets.  the  school  segregation  question.  age,  which  is  the  largest  single 

In  mapping  out  a  campaign  for  a  '  :  staff  announcer  dispute  con-  Two  separate  half-hour  segments  block  of  shares  owned  in  the  four- 

client,  says  Levathes.  IITIFP  A  HTTVy  •  cerns  the  proposed  wage  scale  for  will  be  aired  Feb.  1  and  8  as  part  station  chain,  it  is  considered  prob- 

“At  Young  &  Rubicam  we  are  |Af|l|  I  A  I  II  I  IflPlffll1  announcers,  which  stations  insist  of  narrator  Chet  Huntleys  Out-  able  that  Kluge  can  count  on  the 

going  to  try  to  have  a  show  JflilrA"!  T  l/CdU£llo  they  can’t  live  with,  a  “recording  look”  series.  While  this  series  has  support  of  the  Jones,  Kreeger 

orientated  department.  We  are  ®  clause”  similar  to  that  in  the  na-  not  been  carried  regularly  by  WSB-  brokerage  of  Washington,  which 

going  to  turn  on  the  heat  to  get  .1  1  tional  AFTRA  contract  calling  for  TV*  NfiC  mouthpiece  here,  sta-  owns  approximately  10%  of  the 

the  best  programs.  That’s  the  I  t K/IOm  use  of  stand-bys  for  pre-taped  an-  tion’s  news  director  Ray  Moore  broadcasting  corporation.  It  was 

reason  we  hired  Nat  Wolff,  who  l/f  UdO  UlC”l/UuK  U  nouncements  made  by  staffers.  said  station  would  televise  shows  Robert  Jones  of  JK,  already  sitting 

was  once  with  us,  to  work  in  the  lssue  0f  tape  jurisdiction  is  of  pertaining  to  Atlanta.  on  the  Met  board  of  directors,  who 

field  of  programming  exclusively.  wj  j*  1*  5  .  immediate  concern  to  two  of  the  Visiting  newsmen  also  wiU  cover  handled  the  negotiations  for  Kluge 

All  the  problems  in  television  can  |\|  V  KDFC  ATIO  Ill\7  |  indies,  KTLA  and  KTTV,  both  of  a  Parent-Teacher  Assn,  meeting,  with  Paramount, 

be  resolved  by  having  a  good  prop-  II,  1  «  1  CldUlUUIlj  which  have  film  stages  on  thejr  interview  Georgia  legislators  arid  Most  immediate  result  of  Kluge’s 

*rty-  premises.  AFTRA  wants  exclusive  film  scenes  of  the  General  Assem-  new  status  is  expected  to  be  his 

Under  the  new '  setup  at  the  Eventually,  WNTA-TV  aims  to  j  jurisdiction  over  all  videotape  bly  after  it  goes  into  its  1959  ses-  piacement  on  the  Metropolitan 


In  addition  to  his  own  percent-, 
other  markets.  the  school  segregation  question.  age,  which  is  the  largest  single 

Staff  announcer  .  dispute  con-  .Two  separate  half-hour  segments  block  of  shares  owned  in  the  four- 

cerns  the  proposed  wage  scale  for  will  be  aired  Feb.  1  and  8  as  part  station  chain,  it  is  considered  prob- 

announcers,  which  stations  insist  narrator  Chet  Huntley’s  “Out-  able  that  Kluge  can  count  on  the 
they  can’t  live  with,  a  “recording  look”  series.  While  this  series  has  support  of  the  Jones,  Kreeger 
clause”  similar  to  that  in  the  na-  not  been  carried  regularly  by  WSB-  brokerage  of  Washington,  which 
tional  AFTRA  contract  calling  for  TV,  NBC  mouthpiece  here,,  sta-  owns  approximately  10%  of  the 
use  of  stand-bys  for  pre-taped  an-  tion’s  news  director  Ray  Moore  broadcasting  corporation.  It  was 
nouncements  made  by  staffers.  said  station  would  televise  shows  Robert  Jones  of  JK,  already  sitting 
Issue  of  tape  jurisdiction  is  of  pertaining  to  Atlanta.  on  the  Met  board  of  directors,  who 

immediate  concern  to  two  of  the  Visiting  newsmen  also  wiU  cover  handled  the  negotiations  for  Kluge 
indies,  KTLA  and  KTTV,  both  of  a  Parent-Teacher  Assn,  meeting,  with  Paramount, 
which  have  film  stages  on  thejr  interview  Georgia  legislators  arid  Most  immediate  result  of  Kluge’s 
premises.  AFTRA  wants  exclusive  film  scenes  of  the  General  Assem-  new  status  is  expected  to  be  his 
jurisdiction  over  all  videotape  bly  after  it  goes  into  its  1959  ses-  piacement  on  the  Metropolitan 
produced  at  the  stations,  regard-  sion,  this  month.  board  0f  directors.  At  the  moment, 

less  of  whether  done  on  television  onlv  the  ourest  speculation  exists 


WNTA-TV  Design: 
Cross-the-Board 
‘N.Y.  Personality’ 


Under  the  new '  setup  at  the  Eventually,  WNTA-TV  aims  to  j  jurisdiction  over  all  videotape  bly  after  it  goes  into  its  195S 
agency,  the  tv  section  will  handle !  go  live  every  night  between  10:30 ;  produced  at  the  stations,  regard-  sion,  this  month. 

all  television  activities  except  the  ;  p.m.  and  midnight.  Newark  sta-  less  of  whether  done  on  television  - - 

production  of  commercials.  i  tion,  belonging  to  National  Tele-  or  film  stages.  Stations  want  to  !  .  ___  _ 

Wolff,  ex  veepee  in  charge  of  the  film  Associates,  has  just  closed  a  reserve  the  right  to  permit  Screen  \  D- JfA  T*1 f  Ill-L 
radio-tv  department  at  Young  & '  deal  with  comedian  Henry  Morgan  Actors  Guild  jurisdiction  on  the  l  I\||[llfl-  I  V  TV 
Rubicam  and  more  recently  with  ;  to  handle  his  own  talk-humor  film  stages  when  an  outside  film  *mi****v  *  1  M  vw“ 


radio-tv  department  at  Young  & '  deal  with  comedian  Henry  Morgan  Actors  Guild  jurisdiction  on  the 
Rubicam  and  more  recently  with  j  to  handle  his  own  talk-humor  film  stages  when  an  outside  film 
independent  packager  Don  Sharpe, ;  stanza  during  one  of  the  latenight  producer  rents  them  for  videotap¬ 
is  returning  to  Y&R  to  serve  as !  periods.  mg. 

a  veepee  in  the  programming  sec-  j  Inking  of  Morgan,  who  shortly  Syndication  fromula  involves  a 
tor.  At  the  same  time,  Everett ;  will  take  over  the  Friday  10:30-  squabble  over  rehearsal  time  al- 
Erlick,  v.p.  in  the  media  sector  at  midnight  slot,  is  part  of  the  overall  lowances.  That  part  of  the  payment 
Y&R  has  switched  over  to  the  :  facelifting  station  has  put  in  the  formula  calling  for  national  rates 
radio-tv  department  reporting  to  works,  in  an  express  attempt  to  is  'acceptable  to  the  indies,  but 


!  give  the  tv  outlet 


.  Switches:  ^George  Chatfield.  exec  :  personality.’* 


“New  York  they  object  to  limitation  of  three 
hours  of  rehearsal  for  an  hour 


CBS  Radio  ’s  PCP 


Meantime,  WNTA-TV  has  de-  show.  Under  payment  formula, 
cided  not  just  to  rerun  tapes  of  stations  pay  the  differential  be- 
David  Susskind’s  “Open°End”  talk-  tween  the  national  rate  and  pre- 
athon  on  Sunday  nights,  but  has  viously  paid  local  rate  once  they 
concluded  that  the  best  bet  yet  is  place  a  local  taped  series  into  syn- 


veepee  of  William  Esty,  has  joined  {  Meantime,  WNTA-TV  has  de-  snow.  under  payment  formula, 
Benton  &  Bowles  as  a  senior  v.p.  cided  not  just  to  rerun  tapes  of  stations  pay  the  differential  be- 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of ;  David  Susskind’s  “Open°End”  talk-  tween  the  national  rate  and  pre- 

directors  and  the  plans  board.  He  ■  athon  on  Sunday  nights,  but  has  viously  paid  local  rate  once  they 

will  serve  as  management  account 1  concluded  that  the  best  bet  yet  is  place  a  local  taped  series  into  syn- 

suDervisor  at  B&B.  j  to  move  the  origination  time  of  the  dication.  They  also  want  the  na- 

LesterB.  Rounds  and  Ed  Spltzer  '  stanza  to  Sundays.  As  of  the  18th,  tional  19-hour  rehearsal  period  to 
have  earned  veepee  stripes  at  j  Susskind  will  lens  his  roundtable  obtain  in  such  a  case,  while  the 
Kudner.  Rounds  is  an  account ;  discussions  from  10  to  conclusion  union  insists  on.  payment  of  over- 
i  Continued  on  page  68) 


I  •  on»  inis  monin-  board  of  directors.  At  the  moment, 

I  only  the  purest  speculation  exists 

Tt  1*  m*  T  iff  |  in  most  quarters  at  Metropolitan 

KOniA-  I  II  Wane  as  t0  "bether  Kluge  will  seek  an 

i  lldllilf  IT  TT  CdN«  active  participation  in  the  manage- 

|  7  ment  of  the  firm,  but  in  light  of 

v  |«  4  |  *  m  ah  bis  former  broadcasting  expert 

Indies  Alerted  To  omequart  rs 

Metropolitan  spokesmen  stated, 
<  ■  /I  a  few  days  after  the  buy  was  an- 

I  QCFVA  I  AiraVOITA  nounced  as  a  fait  accompli,  that  the 

vdOilU  vUVCIdSC  outfit,  which  controls  WNEW-plus- 
~  tv,  in  N.Y.,  WTTG  (tv),  Washing- 
Rebel  victory  over  the  Batista  ton>  bnd  WHK,  Cleveland,  is  con- 
regime  in  Cuba  was  covered  ex-  timiing  its  normal  “operating 
tensively  via  radio  and  tv.  Webs  policy.”  Actually  since  no  decisions 
and  indies,  under  difficult  circum-  of  major  policy  or  budgetary  im- 
stances,  managed  to  transmit  de-  portance  were  to  be  made  In  the 
tailed  accounts  of  the  downfall  of  week  since  the  purchase,,  it  is 


to  move  the  origination  time  of  the  dication.  They  also  want  the  na-  accounts  of  the  downfall  of  week  since  the  purchase  it  is 

stanza  to  Sundays.  As  of  the  18th,  tional  19-hoiir  rehearsal  period  to  Batista  and  rebel  leader  Fidel  Cas-  felt  there  was  no  reason  for  Kluge 
Susskind  will  lens  his  roundtable  obtain  in  such  a  case,  while  the  tr0.s  vlct°rious  entry  in  Havana,  ito  assert  himself,  if  he  ^intends  to 
discussions  from  10  to  conclusion  union  insists  on  payment  of  over-  assert  himsel*  at  alI;.  ^ ^1Sf 

on  the  Sabbath,  giving  up  the  late  time  at  local  rates  for  any  rehear-  P^iUty,  it  isheld  that 

Tuesday  slot  sal  over  three  hours  TV  in  getting  through  from  war-  the  D.C.  magnate  bought  into  the 

Ted  Cott.’  head  of  the  NTA  Tomorrow’s ..  membership  meet-  t?rn  Havana  NBC  News  had  an  lately  thriving  Metropolitan  setup 


‘  Tuesday  slot  sal  over  three  hours  i  v  in  gening  mrougn  irom  war-  me  u.v.  magnate  Dougnt  into  tne 

Ted  Cott,'  head  ot  the  NTA  Tomorrow’s  .membership  meet-  l?rn  Havana.  NBC  News  had  an  lately  thriving  Metropolitan  setup 
owned-operated  chain,  has  decided  ing  was  called  previously  to  ratify  strictly  as  a  longterm  investment, 

to  move  the  live  dancethon,  “Rate  the  new  AFTRA  national  pact  and  S?“d*is„  a  ^  but  tb,s  OP1”10"  Preludes  the 

the  Record”  from  Saturdays  to  the  local  pact  with  network  sta-  r J normally  Breat  temptation  of  an 
Fridays,  in  the  evening.  He’s  im-  tions.  National  exec  secretary  Don-  (Continued  on  page  66) 


I  *■  TT  fm  n*  I norting  deejay  Hv LItt  from  Phila-  aid  Conaway  and  general  counsel  tT5 

Invites  HeftV  BlZ  I  dCstdon°  ll0al£chi%n/e,eh  SUhfu  MOrtBeCkerWillattend-  I  had  fivemenon  the  scene. ' 

U1V11C9  IICIIJT  Uiz,  idD“rtaSlhow  caUed  „  _  “T  c  NBC-TV  had  an  okay  for  a 

PC^l^brinlin^ir1^4^11^  '  Knd  svSdTated^  be^n’^nS^safe^na^  utuedm  maTerSiJe^lL^d' 

hi^th  for  WFAA,  here,  according  to  had  interviews  with  his  military 

^  0f  ia  Slfinfpr  ”  f George  K.  Utley,  general  manager  aides  and  fresh  films.  Program, 
lion  dollars  worth  of  net  sales  be-  Soldier,  from  Flamingo.  Slots  for  0f  the  mjtlet.  Stewart  has  been  sponsored  by  Mutual  of  Omaha 
ing  racked  up  m  the  past  few  days,  these  shows  have  not  yet  been  with  WFAA  in  local  and  regional  came  from  NBC-TV’s  Havana  af- 


This  figure  is .  in  addition  to  last  chosen, 
week’s  hefty  $4,100,000  worth  of  - 

biz  in  the  cash  register. 

Network’s  record  sales  period  in 
recent  history  was  brougnt  about 
with  purchases  from  Lever  Bros., 
California  Packing  Corp,  and  Sterl¬ 
ing  Drug.  -  Ad 

Sterling  Drug  bought  two-and-a-  an  ei 

half-minute  units  of  daytime  dra-  it,  bu 

matic  programs  via  Thompson-  about 

Koch  Co.;  California  Packing  pur-  “p. 

chased  similar  units  through  sendi 

McCann-Erickson  and  Lever  Bros.,  in  pe 

for  Surf,  also  bought  into  daytime  the  s 

dramatic  programs  via  BBD&O.  as  j/ 

For  Dove,  Lever  Bros,  purchased  wi 

daytime  serials  and  news  programs 
via  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather.  X™ 

Additional  biz  this  week,  amount- 
ing  to  $350,000,  came  with  orders  ana 
from  three  major  sponsors,  Ex-Lax  Afl 

Lever  Bros,  and  Mutual  of  Omaha.  *be  c 
Ex-Lax  purchased  units  of  day-  neces 

time  dramatic  series;  Lever  Bros.,  brief 

for  Good  Luck  Margarine,  bought  hour 

daytime  dramas  and  news  pro-  with 

grams,  and  Mutual  of  Omaha  con-  “P< 

tracted  for  segments  of  soapers  and  to  in 
suspense  programs.  estim 


I  sales  for  past  three  years. 


‘Touring’  a  live  Pilot 


ing.  .News  naa  six  men  seme-  (Continued  on  page  66) 

ing  the  network  from  the  scene  of  .  ■ _ 

the  bloody  Cuban  civil  war.  ABC 

had  five  men  on  the  scene.  f\  11  •  1  jr*A 

NBC-TV  had  an  okay  for  a  KlllllOll  ATI  SM  « 

Castro  interview  on  Friday  (9)  but  I/Ulllwll  till  Uv 

it  failed  to  materialize.  Instead  it 

had  interviews  with  his  military  FB1#  -1^  ■ 

aides  and  fresh  films.  Program,  I  |f|f  fJfAOfipPf  Q 

sponsored  by  Mutual  of  Omaha,  >  11111  1  1  vuUvvlu 

came  from  NBC-TV’s  Havana  af-  * 

filiate  CMQ.  Microwave  transmis-  Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

sion  was  used  to  relay  the  signal  A  Coast  key  executive  for  RCA 
from  Cuba  to  Key  West,  where  it  Victor  states  that  “for  the  first 
was  relayed  to  Miami  and  put  on  :  time,  from  the  merchandising  view- 


the  coaxial  cable. 


|  point,  there  is  a  healthy  going- 


Ad  agency  and  sponsor  prospects  who’ve  been  "looking  over” 
an  embyonic  quizzer  yclept  “Penny-A-Mile”  may  not  latch  on  to 
it,  but  whether  they  do  or  not,  they’re  sure  going  to  learn  a  lot 
about  geography  during  the  process  of  inspection. 

“P-A-M”  is  Walt  Framer’s  latest  package  hopeful.  Instead  of 
sending  out  the  usual  brochure,  sales  presentation  of  engaging 
in  personal  selling,  the  Framer  organization  has  been  “touring” 
the  show  over  the  agency-sponsor  circuit  and  playing  it  exactly 
as  if  it  were  caught  in  the  livingrooms. 

With  John  Reed  King  as  the  quizmaster,  Framer  &  Co.  have 
been  giving  live  performances  for  agencies  and  advertisers. 
Among  them  are  Lennen  &  Newell,  Leo  Burnett,  McCann-Erickson 
and  Ted  Bates,  and,  sponsorwise,  Revlon  and  Colgate. 

After  setting  up  time  and  date,  the  Framer  forces  move  into 
the  office  to  audition  the  quizzer  before  employees  who  are  not 
necessarily  top  brass,  and  they  serve  as  contestants.  King  gives  a 
brief  description  in  the  “warmup”  and  then  goes  into  the  half- 
hour  act.  After  each  performance,  the  sales  potential  is  discussed 
with  the  decision-makers. 

“Penny-A-MIle"  is  a  geography  game.  Contestants  are  required 
to  invent  travel  routes  to  various  points  in  the  world  and  then 
estimate  the  distance  traveled  from  the  starting  point 


Ed  Sullivan  flew  to  Havana  dur-  forward  acceptance  of  color  tele- 
ing  the  week  to  record  an  interview  vision  sets.”  He  continues,  “By 
with  Castro.  It  was  presented  on  this  I  don’t  mean  we’ll  sell  1,000,- 
his  Sunday  (11)  show  over  CBS-TV.  000  color  tv  sets  in  1959  but  we 
CBS-TV’s  “Face  the  Nation”  also  can  now  state,  with  sincerity,  that 
did  a  panel  show  with  Castro  on  there  is  an  honest  consumer  de- 
Sunday  afternoon.  mand  for  tint  tv  receivers.” 

Numerous  indies  had  special  He  notes  that  these  pre-and  post- 
correspondents  in  Havana  coming  Christmas  sales  “were  achieved 
through  with  beeper  phone  inter-  with  no  liquidations,  no  extra  con- 
views.  Ed  King,  KDKA  newsman,  sumer  advertising,  just  a  feeling 
for  example,  was  typical  of  the  by  the  public  that  the  timetable 
newsmen  covering  the  uprising,  for  tint  tv  has  arrived.  From  our 
King’s  news  feeds  to  the  WBC  sta-  viewpoint  this  past  month  has  been 
tiens  included  tape-recorded  first-  both  healthy  and  grofitable.” 
person  accounts  of  street  fighting,  He  is  equally  sanguine  on  stereo 
etc.  WNEW  turned  in  a  fresh  job  and  recognizes  that  “from  the  re- 
with  a  beeper  phone  interview  with  actions  in  our  own  home  and 
Ernest  Hemingway  anent  -the  Cu-  among  our  neighbors  this  is  some- 
ban  situation.  thing  which  doesn’t  make  existing 

NBC  News  correspondents  in  appliances,  home  players  and  the 
Cuba  included  Herb  Kaplow  and  like  obsolescent— it’s  merely  an 
Edward  Scott.  CBS  News  had  Stu-  enhancement  which  makes  ’the 
art  Novins  and  Richard  Bate  cov-  existing  record  library  sound  bet- 
oring  the  Batista  to  Castro  switch,  ter.” 
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TV  Sows  Its  Sat  Oats 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

Premiere  this  weekend  of  “Black  Saddle”  gives  Saturday 
night  a  total  of  five  westerns  and  poses  the  intriguing  question 
of  how  many  westerns  in  a  row  can  the  tv  audience  absorb.  Slot¬ 
ting  of  “Saddle”  at  9-9:30  on  NBC  gives  viewers  a  chance  at 
continuous  oaterviewing  from  8:30  to  10:30  on  NBC  and  CBS. 

Quintet  comprises  “Saddle/*  “Wanted5 — Dead  of  Alive,”  “Have 
Gun,  Will  Travel,”  “Cimarron  City”  and  “Gunsmoke.”  Viewer 
can  start  on  CBS  with  “Wanted/*  then  switch  to  NBC  for  “Saddle,” 
then  either  stay  with  NBC  for  “Cimarron”  or  switch  back  to  CBS 
for  "“Have  Gun’*  and  “Gunsmoke.” 

Pivotal  point  in  the  entire  setup  is  the  9  o’clock  island  provided 
by  Gale  Storm’s  “Oh  Susannah”  comedy  on  CBS,  whieh  in  its 
two  and  a  half  years  has  knocked  off  such  various  competition  as 
Sid  Caesar,  “Club  Oasis”  and  Polly  Bergen  and  now  “Steve 
Canyon”  (shifting  to  Thursdays),  but  Is  up  against  its  first  oater. 
Script  reads  this  way:  ■  . 

Will  the -western  fan,  after  watching  “Wanted”  on  CBS,  switch 
to  “Saddle”  on  NBC  knowing  he’s  got  nothing  but  westerns  for 
the  hour  following  9:30  (“Cimarron”  on  NBC  and  “Have  Gun” 
and  “Gunsmoke*’  on  CBS),  or  will  he  stay  with  “Susannah”  just 
to  get  away  from  the  hoss  operas  for  a  little  .while?  Ditto  the 
non-western  fan,  also  faced  with  a  plethora  of  oats. 

British  Corn!  TVs  $134,400,000 
Ad  Revenue  for  ’58;  Increase  of  50% 


London,  Jan.  13.  ^ 

Last  year’s  advertising  revenue 
of  the  seven  independent  television 
companies  in  Britain  hit  an  esti¬ 
mated  $134,400,000,  being  over 
50%  more  than  in  1957  ($89,320,- 
000).  Each  month’s  income  was  an 
advance  oh  the  previous  year’s  cor¬ 
responding  month. 

Heading  the  revenue  list  is  likely 
to  be  Associated  Television,  oper¬ 
ating  in  tendon  at  weekends  and 
In  the  Midlands  weekdays,  followed  i 
by  the  London  weekday  program 
operator.  Associated  -  Rediffusion. 
Third  place  probably  is  filled  by 
two  outfits:  ABC-TV,  covering  the 
Midlands  and  the  North  at  week¬ 
ends,  and  Granada-TV  which  looks 
after  the  North  on  weekdays. 

TWW,  responsible  for  Wales  and , 
the  West  of  England,  and  Scottish 1 
.TV  follow,  while  Southern  Televi¬ 
sion,  which  began  operating  in 
August,  is  reckoned  to  have  earned 
nearly  $2,147,000  from  advertising 
up  to  Dec.  31. 

Monthly  revenue  at  the  year’s 
peak  period,  October-November, 
was  running  at  the' annual  rate  of 
well  over  $168,000,000,  it  is  cal¬ 
culated. 

Two  big  events  in  British  com¬ 
mercial  tv  take  place  tomorrow 
(Wed,)  and  Thursday  (15)  when 
firstly,  TWW  Ltd.,-  the  web  which 
seWes  South  Wales  and  the  West 
of  England,  celebrates  its  first  an¬ 
niversary,  and  the  following  day 
when  Tyne  Tees  Television  be¬ 
comes  the  latest  link  in  the  net¬ 
work  to  serve  North  East  England. 

The  new  outlet,  which  will  be  the 
eighth  Independent  Television  sta¬ 
tion  to  become  active,  will  bring 
commercial  .tv's  coverage  of  the  UK 
up  to  85%  of  the  total  population. 
TT-TV  will  serve  an  area  with  a 
population  of  2,660,000.  Of  these, 
95%  are  in  the  primary  service 
rone,  and  it’s  estimated  that  on 
(Continued  on  page  62) 

Biz  Flurry  For. 
CBS-TV  Daytime 

In  addition  to  the  nighttime  tele¬ 
vision  flurry,  daytime  tv  .is  also  on 
the  move.  Daytime  sales  activity 
at  CBS-TV  the  past  week  centered 
round  “Robin  Hood,”  a  Saturday 
daytimer  and  “Mighty  Mouse  Play¬ 
house,”  also  a  Saturady.  aymer, 
which  acquired  sponsorship  via 
Colgate-Palmolive,”  also  a  Satur¬ 
day  quarter-hour  alternate  week 
segments  through  Ted  Bates. 

Additionally  in  the  daytime  zone 
•  at  CBS,  Quaker  Oats  bought  qiiar- 
terhour  sponsorship  of  soapers  “As 
•the  World  Turns”  and  “Love  of 
Life.”  The  Lucy  reruns  at  the  net¬ 
work,  picked  up  some  more  Leyer 
''Bros,  coin  with  the  decision  by  the 
soap  company  to  sponsor  an  addi¬ 
tional  quarter  hour  per  week  giv¬ 
ing  Lever  Bros,  three  quarter  hours 
per  week. 


!  KOME  Comes  Home 

KOME,  onetime  radio  network 
affiliate  and  operating  recently  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  as  an  indie,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  return  to  the  web  fold  via 
ABC  Radio. 

Station  boss,  Charies  W.  Holt, 
says  that  the  station  needs  net¬ 
work-provided  international  news. 

NBC’s  ‘Me  Too’ 

On  Dropping  Its 
‘Must  Buy’  Policy 

following  in  the  footsteps  of 
CBS-TV,  NBC-TV  Has  dropped  its 
“must  buy”  policy  |  regulating  the 
acceptability  of  orders  for  time. 
Object  of  the  move  is  to  remove 
any  breath  of  anti-trust  law  vio¬ 
lations  concerning  “must  buy”  and 
“option  time”  raised  by  the  FCC, 
Congressional  Committees  and  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Trade  sentiment  is  that  NBC-TV, 
in  this  instance,  is  following  the 
party  line  as  laid  down  by  its  Mad¬ 
ison  Ave.  rival  and  the .  former’s 
just-announced  “must  buy”  policy 
is,  in  essence,  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
revised  policy  CBS-TV  announced 
two  weeks  ago. 

NBC  informed  advertisers  that, 
effective  March  15,  they  could 
order  network  time  by  contracting 
for  at  least  $95,000  in  Class  A 
time  or  $42,500  in  Class  C  time, 
for  periods  In  which  those  charge 
apply.  These  amounts  are  respec¬ 
tively  74.6%  of  the  present  Class 
A  rate  and  66.8%  of  the  present 
[  Class  C  rate  for  the  full  network 
of  207  stations. 

NBC  also  indicated  that  smaller 
orders  wouldn’t  be  turned  down 
but  would  be  subject  to  individual 
okay  by  management.  In  such  in¬ 
stances  NBC  would  consider  the 
practical  needs  of  national  adver- 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


LORILLARD  STAYING 
-  WITH ‘ROUGH  RIDERS’ 

After  a  shaky  start  and  consid¬ 
erable0  intra-trade  speculation  as  to 
whether  the  show  would  stay  on 
even  though  ratings  have  built 
somewhat  since  the  beginning  of 
the  show,  P.  Lorillard  has  re¬ 
newed  “Rough  Riders”  on  ABC-TV 
for  another  26  weeks,  which  will 
carry  the  oater  into  early  fall  of 
’59.  This  will  give  the  Ziv-made 
half-hour  telefilm  package  an  un¬ 
anticipated  52-week  ride. 

.  Show  holds  the  network’s 
Thursday,  9:30  anchorage,  where  it 
is  expected  to  continue  aftgr  the 
renewal  takes .  effect.  Resigning 
was  handled  via  Lennen  &  Newell 


FORMULA  TELEPIX  TVs  John  Aaron  at  Right  Tune 

(Jaa  1)  in  Wrong  Place  (Havana) 


Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

A  key  element  in  the  ho-hum 
reaction  to  the  current  television 
season  is  the  failure  of  the  crop 
of  new  live  shows  not  only  to 
create  excitement  or  impact,  but 
even  to  make  the  grade  in  terms 
of  audience  and  sponsorship.  Plain 
fact  is  that  of  14  new  live  entries 
this  season,  eight  have  already 
been  cancelled,  one  shifted  and 
only  three  have  proven  qualified 
successes. 

In  previous  years,  it’s  been  the 
new  live  formats  that  have  created 
the  medium’s  excitement,  whether 
a  “Playhouse  90”  for'  CBS  two 
years  ago  or  even  a  flop  like  the 
same  web’s  “The  Big  Record”  last 
year.  It’s  been  the  live  entries 
that  have  provided  the  striking 
departures  in  techniques  and 
method,  as  well  as  content,  and 
have  prevented  an  all-formula  tone 
from  dominating  the  medium  com¬ 
pletely. 

But  this  season,  the  only  three 
new  live  formats  to  make  the  grade 
are  the  Garry  Moore  show,  hardly 
a  radical  departure  in  program¬ 
ming;  the  refurbished  “Your  Hit 
Parade,”  a  remake  of  a  tv  stand- 
j  ard;  and  Milton  Berle.  And  the 
!  latter’s  a  qualified  success.  The 
other  live  entries  have  flopped,  in¬ 
cluding  CBS’  expensively  Trapped 
“Pursuit,”  already  a  casualty,  and 
NBC’s  “Ellery  Queen,”  just  hang¬ 
ing  on  primarily  because  of  NBC’s 
inability  to  find  anything  else  for 
the  Friday  night  time. 

Other  casualties  have  been 
Jackie  Gleason,  “Brains  or  Brawn,” 
‘Concentration,”  “Anybody  Can 
Play,”  “Interplay”  (from  Canada); 
and  “Keep  Talking.”  Patti  Page 
was  shifted  by  ABC  in'  a  futile  ef¬ 
fort  to  raise  her  ratings.  Arthur 
Godfrey  is  going  no  place  with  his 
new  CBS  format. 

Trouble  is  that  the  live  entries 
already  axed  are  being  replaced  by 
formula  telefilm  series.  Already  in 
as  replacements  are  two  westerns, 
“Black  Saddle”  and  “Rawhide,” 
and  three  whodunits  or  suspensers, 
“D.A.’s  Man,”  “Richard  Diamond” 
and  the  Ray  Milland  “Crisis” 
stanza,  Only  new  live  entry  of  the 
replacement  season  is  the  Buddy 
Bregman  show  on  NBC. 

On  an  individual  show-by-show 
basis,  there’s  little  question  that 
the  telefilm  stanzas  will  prove  to 
be  better  programs  than  the  shows 
they’ve  replaced.  But  they  .are  still 
formula  shows,  and  the  overall  ef¬ 
fect,  in  toto,  is  still  to  further 
dilute  the  excitement  that  televi¬ 
sion  once  held. 


Berle  Going  Western 
Via  ‘Wagon  Train’  Stint; 
Also  Set  for  ?  to  P* 

Milton  Berle  has  got  the  west¬ 
ern  yen  and  he’s  been  pencilled  in 
for  a  “Wagon  Train”  instalment 
later  in  the  season.  Script  hasn’t 
been  written  yet,  but  it  will  be 
built  around  Berle  as  the  star  of 
the  program.  The  comic  has  a 
“Kraft  Music  Hall”-,  preemption 
coming  up  in  March  and  he’ll  shoot 
the  “Wagon  Train”  60-minuter  dur¬ 
ing  that  layoff  .period.. 

Also  moving  up  for  Berle  Is  a 
“Person  to  Person”  in  April,  with 
Ed  R.  Murrow  picking  him  up  from 
his  Coast  home  (he’s  berthed  at  Cy 
Howard’s  home  o'utside  Bevhills  in 
an  exchange  deal  whereby  Howard 
is  using  Berle’s  Park  Ave.  apart¬ 
ment  in  N.  Y.).  The  “P  to  P**  stint 
is  a  “raincheck”  affair.  Berle  was 
slated  to  do  one  some  time  back 
while  Murrow  was  being  sponsored 
by  Amoco,  but  Berle  was  obliged  to 
call  it  off  because  -of  an  agreement 
with  Texaco  (from  whom  he’s  still 
getting  paid  on  a  19-year  spreadout 
of  his  salary)  forbidding  him  from 
working  for  another  oil  company 
during  that  period. 

Berle  has  bqen  renewed  for  a 
full  26-week  ride  this  season  on  his 
Wednesday  night  NBC  Kraft  show, 
plus  four  additional  entries. 


+  By  LEONARD  TRAUBE 


Lee’s  /Loot’ 

Washington,  Jan.  13. 

Rep.  Oren  Harris  (D-Ark.) 
didn’t  feel  he  was  being  espe¬ 
cially  generous,  but  he  wanted 
Commissioner  Robert  E.  Lee 
of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  feel  bet¬ 
ter.  That’s  how  Harris  hap¬ 
pened  to  send  Lee  a  decanter 
holding  five  kinds  of  liqueurs 
for  a  New  Year’s  present. 

As  Harris  tells  it,  he  heard 
that  Lee  was  complaining  that 
his  usual  Christmas  “loot”  of 
several  cases  of  liquor  from 
broadcasters  and  networks  had 
been  reduced  to  not  a  single 
bottle  during  the  ’58  season 
after  the  Harris  subcommittee 
Investigation  of  FCC  influence 
peddling. 

“I  didn’t  want  him  to  feel 
badly,”  said  Harris.  “I  re¬ 
membered  I  still  had  in  my 
office  a  decanter  of  cordials 
which  a  friend  had.  sent  to  me 
the  Christmas  a  year  before.  I 
never  drink  the  stuff.  So  I 
sent  it  over  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner.” 


Minn.  Minings 
3  Carney,  Baird 
Specs  (or  500G 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
“Peter  and  the  Wolf’  on  ABC-TV, 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Mfg.  has 
formulated  plans  for  three  more 
specials  using  both  Art  Carney  and 
the  Bil  Baird  puppets. 

The  three  specs  will  cost  the 
3M  Co.  an  estimated  $500,000  and 
are  pencilled  in  for  April  and 
October  with  the  repeat  of  the 
original  “Peter  and  the  Wolf”  show 
set  for  November.  All  the  programs 
will  be  carried  on  ABC-TV  with 
the  exact  dates  still  undetermined. 

ABC-  expects  to  wind  up  ’59  with 
art  unprecedented  amount  of  spe¬ 
cials,  with  Bing  Crosby  and  Frank 
Sinatra  as  the  key  anchor  men. 


ED  MURROW ‘PLAYS’ 
INDEPENDENCE  HALL 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  13. 

The  Liberty  Bell  in  Independ¬ 
ence  Hail  now  “speaks”  with  the 
i  voice,  of  Edward  R.  Murrow.  Gim¬ 
mick  is  a  loudspeaker  on  wall  of 
room.  When  a  group  of  tourists 
gathers  around  the  shrine,  a  guard 
pushes  a  button  and  the  voice  of 
the  CBS  commentator  begins  a 
tape-recorded  history  of  the  bell. 
The  voice  is  not  identified  as 
Morrow's. 

The  recorded  speech  and  the 
equipment  to  broadcast  it  were  do¬ 
nated  by  CBS  when  it  took  control 
of  WCAU  in  Sept. 

Another  machine  which  projects 
slides  and  has  spiel  by  WCAU  news 
commentator  John  Facenda  has 
been  installed  ih  a  wing  of  the 
basement. 


Lon  Wilson  Addition 
To  AsHey-Steiner  Staff 

Lou  Wilson  (ne  Wolfson),  vet 
talent  agency  and  production  exec, 
has  joined  the  Ashley  -  Steiner 
Agency.  He’ll  concentrate  on  inter¬ 
national  tv  production  and  the  en¬ 
larging  of  the  agency’s  roster  of 
personalities  in  the  musical  com¬ 
edy  and  personal  appearance  fields. 

Previously,  Wilson  worked  for  ■ 
the.  William  Morris  office  as  head 
of  the  foreign  department  dividing 
his-  time  between  N.  Y.,  London, 
Paris  and  Hollywood.  He  also  was 
production  supervisor  and  booking 
manager  for  Prince  Littler  and  the 
Stoll  Theatres  in  London. 


“When  you’ve  seen  one  circus, 
you’ve  seen  them  all.”  John  Aaron, 
television  producer,  would  para¬ 
phrase  it,  “When  you’ve  seen  one 
resolution.  It’s  too  many.” 

Aaron  returned  from  Havana, 
by  way  of  Key  West  and  Miami, 
last  week,  after  watching  the  cur¬ 
tain  go  up  on  a  Cuban  revolution 
which  saw  the  villain  Batista  tak¬ 
ing  to  the  wings  and  hero  Castro 
winging  into  the  lead  role.  He  and 
his  family,  '  wife  Illene  and 
daughter  Lynn,  arrived  back  in 
New  York  on  the  day  that  the  53d 
Anniversary  Issue  of  Variety 
was  hitting  the  newsstands  and 
being  distributed  around  the  world. 

.  Like  all  who  have  a  yen  to  read 
their  favorite  writers,  he  would 
naturally  turn  to  Page  92  (Radio- 
Television  section)  and  pore  over 
the  guest  article  by  John  Aaron 
and  Jesse  Zousmer,  producers  of 
“Person  to  Person.”  He  would 
note  particularly  what  he  and  his 
collabora!or  had  written  for  the 
Prolog:  that  in  the  past  five  years 
they  had  authorized  use  of  some 
$63,000,000  worth  of  electronic 
equipment;  approved  leasing  of 
enough  cable  to  stretch  10  times 
to  the  moon;  ordered  special  con¬ 
struction  equal  to  twice  the  height 
of  the  Empire  State  Bldg.;  been 
responsible  for  billings  of  more 
than  a  half-billion  man  hours  of 
work;  with  the  help  of  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  and  special  contractors, 
chopped  down  trees  and  the  top  of 
a  mountain; with  the  help  of  the 
P  to  P  staff,  served  as  baby  sitters 
and  domestic  relations  counsellors; 
had  short  wav  a  broadcasts  cancelled 
when  there  interferred  with  their 
own  unique  m'ks  setup;  brought  in 
comple.e  power  units  where  none 
existed;  and  even  added  their  own 
ashtrays  to  their  standard  remote 
equipment.  . 

‘26’ers’  Skldoo  Batista 

Experience  may  be  the  best 
teacher,  but  none  of  the  foregoing 
meant  anything  when  Fidel  Cas¬ 
tro’s  “26’ers”  moved  in  to  take 
ever. 

Aaron  &  Family  arrived  via  boat 
on  Tuesday,  two  days  before  New 
Year’s  and  put  up  in  the  new  and 
elegant  Havana  Riviera  Hotel.  By 
Wednesday  there  were  already 
rumbles  of  the  oncoming  upheaval. 
By  Thursday,  Jan.  1,  he  and 
hundreds  of ‘Americans  were  deep 
in  the  revolution  as  innocent  by¬ 
standers. 

Aaron  was  all  for  getting  out 
pronto;  but  as  his  wife  doesn’t  fly 
(assuming  they  could  get  a  reser¬ 
vation  for  three),  that  was  that  for 
the  moment.  By  the  time  Aaron 
thought  he  could  persuade  his 
spouse  to  take  to  the  air  (with 
that  “if”  on  space  accommodation) 
the  island  was  stilled  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  strike.  Hardly  anything  moved 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


‘Rawhide  Gets 
Edge  on  Disney 

If  there  are  still  any  doubts 
about  the  pulling  power  of  west¬ 
erns  on  tv  they  were  dispelled  last 
week  when  CBS-TV’s  new  hour- 
long  Friday  night  “Rawhide”  se¬ 
ries  pulled  something  of  a  surprise 
on  its  first  time  out  and  nosed  out 
the  evening’s  heretofore  toprated 
“Walt  Disney  Presents”  on  ABC. 
For  “Rawhide”  the  Trendex  score 
read  20.1  with  “Disneyland”  get¬ 
ting  a  19.2  and  NBC’s  “Ellery 
Queen”  12.3. 

On  Sunday,  Jack  Benny’s  “Gas¬ 
light”  satirization  bucked  up 
against  “Maverick’s”  takeoff  on 
“Gunsmoke,”  with  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  much  the  better  of  it,  30.7  to 
24.1.  NBC’s  new  Buddy  Bregman 
musical  could  do  no  better  than  a 
6.4, 


ALREADY  BOUGHT  IN  OVER  118  MARKETS! 


BALLANTINE  BEER 

for  21  Eastern  Markets 

ST.  LOUIS 

Centra!  Hardware 

armour  &  co. 

in  7  Markets 

LUBBOCK,  TEX. 

Furr's,  Inc. 

BIRMINGHAM 

Burger-Phillips  Dept.  Store 

HEILEMAN  BEER 

for  Chicago  and  all  of  Wisconsin 


WiSN-TV  —  Milwaukee 
.  WHTN-TV  —  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

WLW-T  —  Cincinnati 

KID-TV  —  Idaho  Falls  ; 

v  WCBS-TV  —  New  York  City 
WALA-TV  -  Mobile 
KOMO-TV  -  Seattle 
KOLD-TV  -  Tucson 
KHVH-TV  -  Honolulu 
KEY-!—  Santa  Barbara 
KGHL-TV  -  Billings 

STATIONS,  AGENCIES 
AND  ADVERTISERS 
ARE  RUSHING  TO  SIGN. 


WFMJ-TV  —  Youngstown 
KTSM-TV  —  El  Paso  y> 
WLW-D  -  Dayton  .fAL 
KBAK-TV  -  Bakersfield  p$f<- 
WTVJ  —  Miami  Mf* 

KTUL-TV  -  Tulsa 
KLRJ-TV  -  Las  Vegas  ^ 
WSJV  -  Elkhart,  Ind.  SSK 
KSL-TV  -  Salt  Lake  City  V* 
WDSU-TV  —  New  Orleans  * 
WKY-TV  -  Oklahoma  City 
WICU-TV  -  Erie,  Pa. 

KVAR  -  Phoenix  V 

WSM-TV  —  Nashville 
KOVR  —  Stockton -Sdcramento 
KVOS-TV  —  Bellingham,  Wash. 
WFGA-TV  —  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
WLW-C  -  Columbus,  O. 

KPTV  -  Portland,-  Ore. 
WLOS-TV  -  Asheville,  N.C.  i 
and  many  others  / \ 


•  CITIES  SERVICE  OIL 

for  Grand  Rapids  —  Kalamazoo 

•  NORFOLK 

Midway  Furniture 

•  RAINBOW  BAKING  CO. 

for  Houston 

•  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

South  Carolina  Electric  Co-Op 

•  MISS  GEORGIA  DAIRIES 

for  Atlanta  and  Macon 

•  ROANOKE,  VA. 

Adams  Contsr.  Co. 
and  Ideal  Laundry 
&  Dry  Cleaners 


NEW 


DANE 

m  A  HERC 

"BOLD 


EXPLOSIVE 


*  y  M  | 


AND  INTRODUCING 


JOAN 

MARSHALL 

A  HEROINE  YOU’LL 
NEVER  FORGET! 


Wednesday,  January  14, 1959 


PfetlEfY 


M§ 


From  the  Florida  Keys, 
to  Trinidad . . .  they  fit 

ADVENTUI 

in  every  port  of  cc 


i  - 


SHOW.  STARR^e  - 

CLARK 


youll  always  «»-*  — 

VENTURE 


IN  THE 


COLORFUL 


CARIBBEAN’- 


EVERY  WEEK 

a  half-hour 
of  EXCITEMENT 
and  SUSPENSE! 


46 


TV-FILM& 


PfadlETY 


Wednesday,  January  14,  1959 


- - —  _  mni  r.TiTTT  or  ^Yrr<v7  nv  nonro  a  liyf  r'lJ  A  RT  Variety's  weekly  chart  is  based  on  the  22  major  markets  regularly  reported  by  Tele - 

^/lR/£7T  -TELEPULSE  CITY*BY*C1TY  PROGKAM  GnAK  1  •  pulse  each  month,  in  addition  to  133  other  Telepulse  tabulated  U.S.  markets,  covered 
oner  the  course  of  a  i/ear.  Cities  toil!  be  rotated  weekly.  Tne  Variety  cnart  is  a  compilation  of  data  on  syndicated  films,  as  well  as  network  and  Uve  programs/ in  each 
market  Under  the  top  10  multi-weekly  heading,  the  <t>  stands  for  local  programming  and  the  <*)  for  network  shows.  • 


WASHINGTON 


Stations:  WMAL,  WRC,  WTOP,  WTTG.  TV  Homes:  5li,000.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-12,  1958. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS  AV. 

EK.  PROGRAM— DAT— TIME  STA.  RTG. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

6. 
6. 
6. 
7. 


Loretta  Yoons  (Sun.  10:00-10:30) . WRC 

Wagon  Train  (Wed.  7:30-8:30) . WRC 

Gunsmoke  (Sat.'  10:00-10:30) - ...  .WTOP 

Maverick  (Sun.  7:30-8:30) - WMAL 

Perry  Como  (SaL  8:00-9:00) . WRC 

Roy  Roger?  (Sun.  9:00-10:00) - . .  .WRC 

Have  Gnn  Will  Travel  (Sat.  0:30-10) .  .WTOP 

Real  McCoys  (Thurs.  8:30-9:00) - WMAL 

Restless  Gnn  (Mon.  3:00-8:30) ......  .WRC 

Zorre  (Thurs.  8:00-8:30) . .WMAL 


32.9 

29.9 

29.5 
28.7 

27.5 

27.5 

26.5 

26.5 

25.5 
25,2 


TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS  AV. 
RK.  PROGRAM— DAY— TIME  STA.  RTG. 


1.  til  0*Ciock“jLeport  (M-F  11-11:15). ..WTOP  13.1 

2.  tNews-Harfmess  (M-F  11:00-11:15)  .  -WRC.  12.1 

3.  *  American  Bandstand  (M-F  4-5:30).  .WMAL  11.7 

4.  tPopeye  (M-F  6:30-7:00) . WTTG  11.2 

5.  t Copter  Patrol  (W,F  7:00-7:30) . WTOP  10.9 

6.  tAmos  V  A^dy  (M-F  6:30-7:00) . WMAL  10.8 

7.  *  Adventure  Time  (T,Th  5:30-6:00). .  .WMAL  10.4 

8.  ♦As  The  World  Turns  (M-F  1:30-2) ...  .WTOP  10.3 

9.  t7  O’clock  Find  (M-F  7:00-7:16) . . .  .WMAL  10.1 

10.  *NBC  News  (M-F  6:45-7:00) . WRC  9.9 

10.  tNews-Don  Goddard  (M-F  7:15-7:30)  WMAL  .  9.9 


RK. 

TOP  TWENTY  SYNDICATED  SHOWS 
PROGRAM— DAY— TIME  STA.  DISTRIB. 

AV. 

RTG. 

AV. 

SH. 

TOP  COMPETITION 
PROGRAM  STA. 

AV. 

RTG. 

1. 

Citizen  Soldier  (Sat.  10:30) ....... 

.WTOP _ 

.  Flamingo 

18.2 

■  36 

Giant  Playhouse  , . . . . 

...WTTG 

11.9 

2. 

Sheriff  of  Cochise  (Thurs.  7:00) , . . 

.WRC*  . 

.NT A  . 

17.9 

37 

f  7  O’clock  Final . 

)  News-Don  Goddard . . 

. .  -WMAL 
..  .WMAL 

11.0 

10.7 

2. 

Silent  Service  (Sun.  7:00) . 

.  WMAL . . . 

.CNP 

17.9 

33 

Lassie  . . 

..  -  WTOP 

19.5 

3. 

Highway  Patrol  (Sat.  7:00) . 

•  WTOP..., 

,  Ziv 

17,5 

43 

Milt  Grant  - ...... 

..  .WTTG 

8.9 

4. 

Death  Valley  Days  (Mon.  7:00).... 

.WRC . 

.U.  S.  Borax 

16.5 

34 

Decoy  < . 

. .  .WTOP 

14.5 

5. 

Twenty  Six? Men  (Sun.  6:30) . . 

.WMAL. .  v 

.ABC 

15.2 

38 

Outlook  . . 

< .  .WRC 

11.9 

6. 

Decoy  (Moh.  7:00) . . . 

WTOP:... 

,  .Official 

145 

30 

Death  Valley  Days. . . . 

. .  :wrc 

16.5 

6. 

Medic  (Mon,  9:30)  . . 1 . 

.WTTG..,. 

CNP 

14T5 

23 

Goodyear  Theatre - 

. .  .WRC 

21.5 

6. 

Mike  Hammer  (Tues.  10:30) . 

.WRC . 

.MCA 

14.5 

33 

Garry *Moore  . . 

. .  .WTOP 

16,2 

7* 

Colonel  Flack  (Mon.  10:30)  . 

.WRC. . .% . 

.CBS 

14,2 

31 

All  Star  Jazz  .. . . 

...WTOP 

23.2 

7. 

Science  Fiction  Theatre  (Sun.  6:00) 

WMAL. . . 

.Ziv 

14.2 

37 

Meet  The  Press . 

.*.  WRC 

10.5 

8. 

Jim  Bowie  (Fri.  7:00) . 

.WTTG - 

.ABC 

12.9 

28 

Flight  . . 

...WRC 

12.2 

8. 

Last  Of  The  Mohicans  (Wed.  7:00). 

-WRC,.... 

.ITC 

12.9 

29 

(  7  O’clock  Final . 

)  Whirlybirds 

. .  .WMAL 
...WTTG 

10.7 

10.7 

9. 

Don  Ameche  (Wed.  10:30) . . 

.WRC . 

-ITC 

12.7 

26 

U.  S.  Steel  Hour . 

. .  .WTOP 

18.9 

10. 

Flight  (Fri.  7:00)... . . 

.WRC _ 

.CNP 

12.2 

26 

Jim  Bowie . . 

...WTTG 

12.9 

11. 

Mr.  District  Attorney  (Sun.  5:30) . . 

.WTTG.... 

,  Ziv 

11.7 

30 

Omnibus" . . . . 

. .  .  WRC 

10.9 

12. 

Badge  714  (Fri.  7:30) . .  . 

.WTTG.,. , 

.  CNP 

11.5 

20 

Rin  Tin  Tin., . : - - 

. .  ..WMAL 

16.9 

12. 

Big  Story  (Fri.  10:30) . .  . 

.WTTG..,. 

.  Flamingo 

il.5 

24 

Person  To  Person.... 

...WTOP 

17.9 

12. 

MacKenzie’s  Raiders  (Thurs.  7:30). 

.WTOP... . 

.Ziv 

11.5 

22 

Leave  It  To  Beaver. . . 

...WMAL 

19.9 

12. 

Official  Detective  (Tues.  7:30)  ... . . 

.WTTG..  . ». 

NTA 

11.5 

20 

Sugarfoot  . . . . 

WMAL 

24.2 

BALTIMORE 


Stations:  WBAL,  WJZ,  WMAR.  TV  Homes:  431,500.  Survey  Dates:  November  S-12,  1958. 


TO?  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS 


1.  Danny  Thomas  (Mon.  9:00-9:30) . WMAR  38.3 

2.  Gunsmoke  (Sat.  10:00-10:30).... . WMAR  37.3 

3.  Alfred  Hitchcock  (Sun.  9:30-10:00) .  .WMAR  37.0 

4.  GR.  Theatre  (Sun.  9:00-9:30) . ‘..WMAR  36.3 

5.  Loretta  Young  (Sun.  10:00-10:30) _ WBAL  35.0 

5.  Real  McCoys  (Thurs.  8:30-9:00) . WJZ  35.0 

6.  Father  Knows  Best  (Mon.  8:30-9:00).  .WMAR  34.3 

7.  Perry  Mason  (Sat  7:30-8:30) . WMAR  33.8 

8.  Ed  Sullivan  (Sun.  8:00-9:00) . .  .WMAR  32.4 

9.  Maverick  (Sun.  7:30-8:30) . WJZ  30.0 


TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 


L  tEarly  Show  (M-F  6:00-7:20) . WMAR  383 

2.  “Guiding  Light  (M-F  12:45-1:00)  . .  WMAR  37.3 

3.  “Search  Tomorrow  (M-F  12:30-12:45)  WMAR  37.0 

4.  “Love  of  Life  (M-F  12  Noon-12:30) . .  .WMAR  33.3 

4.  t  Popeye  (M-F  4:30-5:00) . WBAL  35.0 

5.  “Mickey  Mouse  Club  (M,W-F  5:30-6)  WJZ  35.0 

6.  “Art  Linkletter  (M-F  2:30-3:00), . WMAR  34.3 

7.  tBuddy  Deane  (M-F  3:00-4:30) . WMAR  33.8 

8.  tl0:3O  News,  Misc.  (M-F  10:30-10:45)  WMAR  32.4 

9.  *CB£  News  (M-F  7: 15-7:30) . ' . . . :  WJZ  30.0 


1.  Death  Valley  Days  (Mon.  7:30) - WJZ ......  U.  S.  Borax 

2.  Highway  Patrol  (Sat.  7:00) . WMAR.  1 . .  Ziv 

3.  Code  3  (Mon.  9:30) . WJZ . Hal  Roach 

3.  S€a  Hunt  (  Wed.  10:30) ..... - ...  WBAL ....  Ziv 

3.  Wild  Bill  Hickok  (Wed.  5:00) . WJZ ......  Screen  Gems 

4.  Popeye  (Mon.-Fri.  4:30) . . WJZ . UAA 

5.  Woody  Woodpecker  (Tues.  5:00) . WJZ . Kellogg 

6.  State  Trooper  (Mon.  10:30)  . . .  WBAL ....  MCA 

7.  Huckleberry  Hound  (Thurs.  5:00) ....  WJZ . Screen  Gems 

7.  Popeye  (Sat.,  Sun.  5:30) . .  .WJZ . UAA 

7.  Superman  (Mon.  5:00)  . .WJZ., _ Flamingo 

8.  Whirlybirds  (Mon.  8:00) . . . WJZ . CBS 

9.  Jim  Bowie  (Fri.  5:00) . WJZ . . ABC 

10.  Tracer  (Mon.  10:00)  . . . . WJZ ......  MPA 

11.  Flight  (Thurs.  10:00)  . . . WJZ . CNP 

1L  Silent  Service  (Sun.  10:30) . . WBAL . CNP 

12.  Amos  V  Andy  (Mon.-Fri.  6:00) . WMAR. . . .  CBS 

13.  African  Patrol  (Fri.  6:30)  . WMAR ....  G-K-S 

13.  Badge  714  (Mon.,  Thurs.  6:30) ...... .WMAR.''. . .  CNP 

14.  Mama  (Sat,  8:30) . . .  WJZ . CBS 


23.8 

47 

Name  That  Tune... 

17.5 

20.3 

43 

Early  Show . 

. WJZ 

19.3 

17.8 

31 

Ann  Southern . 

....  .WMAR 

26.8 

17.8 

32 

U.  S.  Steel  Hour. . . . 

- .WMAR 

21.3 

17.8 

59 

Cisco  Kid . 

. WMAR 

7.3 

16.6 

55 

Edge  of  Night . 

8.2 

16,3 

64 

Twilight  Theatre  . . . 

. WBAL 

4.9 

15.8 

43 

( 10:30  News  . 

. WJZ 

11.0 

(  Late  Show . 

. WJZ 

11.5 

15.3 

63 

Twilight  Theatre  . . 

. WBAL 

4.9 

15.3 

45 

Ted  Mack  Amateur  Hour. WMAR 

14.3 

15.3 

56 

Cisco  Kid . . . 

. WMAR 

7.3 

13.8 

23 

Texan  . . . . 

_ WMAR 

26.0 

13.5 

53 

Cisco  Kid  .... - - 

. WMAR 

7.3 

138 

35 

Arthur  Murray  . . . . 

12.8 

12.8 

24 

Playhouse  90  ...... 

....  .WMAR 

26.3 

12.8 

26 

What’s  My  Line . . . . 

. WMAR 

27.3 

11.7 

31 

Early  Show  . 

. WJZ 

20.1 

10.9 

30 

Early  Show  ....... 

. WJZ 

17.8 

10.9 

27 

Early  Show . 

....  WJZ  . 

21.8 

10.5 

16 

Perry  Como . . 

. WBAL 

27.0 

ATLANTA 


Stations:  WAGA,  WLW-A,  WSB.  TV  Homes:  223,300.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-12,  1958. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS 


1.  Gunsmoke  (Sat  10:00-10:30) . WAGA  38.2 

2.  Wagon  Tram  (Wed.  7:30-8:30).  r . WSB  35.7 

3.  Fve  Got  A  Secret  (Wed.  9:30-10:00) .  .WAGA  32.5 

.3.  •  Restless  Gun  (Mon.  8:00-8:30). . . WSB  32.5 

4.  Millionaire  (Wed.  9:00-9:30) . WAGA  30.7 

5.  Alfred  Hitchcock  (Sup.  9:30-10:00)  .  .WAGA  30.2 

5.  Have  Gun  Will  Travel  (Sat.  9:30-10) .  .WAGA  30.2 

6.  Maverick  (Sun.  7:30-8:30) . . . WLW-A  30)0 

7.  Real  McCoys  (Thurs.  8:30-9:00). . . .  ,WLW-A  28.2 

8.  Father  Knows  Best  (Mon.  8:30-9:00) .  .WAGA  27.5 

8.  Tales  of  Wells  Fargo  (Mon.  8:30-9) .  -  WSB  27.5 

TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 


1.  “Price  Is  Right  (M-F  11-11:30  a.mJ.  .WSB  18.1 

2.  “NBC  News  (M-F  6:45-7:00) . WSB  16.9 

3.  fNews,  Wea.  (M-F  6:30-6:45) . WSB  16.7 

4.  “American  Bandstand  (M-F  4-5:30)  .WLW-A  14.8 

5.  “Guiding  Light  (M-F  12:45-1:00)  .. -WAGA  14.7 

6.  “Search  Tomorrow  (M-F  12:30-12:45)  WAGA  *  14.5 

7.  “Concentration  .  ...WSB  14.1 

(M-F  11:30  a.m.-12  Noon) . 

8.  “Love  of  Life  (M-F  12  Noon-12:30) . .  .WAGA  14:2 

9.  “Verdict  Is  Yours  (M-F  3:30-4:00)... WAGA  13.9 

10.  “Edge  of  Night  (M-F  4:30-5:00) . WAGA  13.8 


1.  Big  Story  (Sat.  10:30)  . 

2.  Whirlybirds  (Wed.  7:00) . . 

..WAGA... 

..WSB..... 

. .  Flamingo 
.  CBS 

3.  Sheriff  of  Cochise  (Tues.  7:00) . 

4.  Highway  Patrol  (Sat.  9:00) . ?. 

5.  People’s  Choice  (Fri.  7:00) . . 

,  .WSB - 

..WAGA... 
.  WSB . 

..NTA 
•  Ziv 
.ABS 

6,  Crossroads  (Mon.  7:00) . . . . : . 

..WSB . 

.Telestar 

7.  Wild  Bill  Hickok  (Wed.  6:00) . 

8.  Flight  (Tues.  8:00).  . . 

8.  Football  Highlights  (Sun.  5:00)  ... 

8.  Woody  Woodpecker  (Tues.  6:00)  . . 

9.  Huckleberry  Hound  (Thurs.  6:00) . . 

10.  Superman  (Mon.  6:00) . 

11.  Sea  Hunt  (Wed.  10:30) . . . . 

12.  Sky  King  (Wed.  6:30) . . 

..WSB...,. 

..WAGA... 

.WAGA... 

..WSB.... 

.  .WSB _ 

..WSB.... 

..WSB... 

..WLW-A.. 

. .  Screen  Gems 
. . CNP  - 
. .  Sports-TV 
. .  Screen  Gems 
. .  Screen  Gems 
. .  Flamingo 
.  .Ziv 
.  .  Nabisco 

!  13.  Boots  and  Saddles  (Thurs.  7:30)'. . . 

13.  Looney  Tunes  (Fri.  6:00)  . 

13:  Twenty  Six  Men  (Mon.  7:00) . 

14.  Brave  Eagle  (Sun.  6:30) . . . 

15.  Roy  Rogers  (Sat.  5:30) . 

16.  O.  Henry  Playhouse  (Sat.  4:30) - 

16.  Popeye  (Mon.-Fri.  5:15) . : . . 

..WAGA.. 

..WSB.... 

.  .WLW-A. . 
..WLW-A.. 
..WAGA.. 
..WSB... 

.  .WSB. ... 

..CNP 

..Guild 

..ABC 

..CBS 

..CNP 

..G-K-S 

..UAA 

32.2 

67 

Brains  and  Brawn . 

.  .WSB 

9.5 

29.5 

60 

!  f  City  Camera . 

.  .WAGA 

9.7 

1  CBS  News  . . 

..WAGA 

10.0 

24.9 

49 

Man  Without  A  Gun.. . 

.  .WLW-A 

15.9 

24.5 

40 

Lawrence  Welk  ...... 

..WLW-A 

27.2 

22.2 

53 

f  City  Camera . 

.  .WAGA 

11.0 

j CBS  News  . . . 

.  .WAGA 

10.7 

16.5 

38 

j  City  Camera . 

.  .WAGA 

14.7 

)  CBS  News . 

.  .WAGA 

14.3 

15.9 

46 

Burns  and  Allen . 

.  .WLW-A 

122 

14.5 

23 

Sugarfoot  . . . . 

.  .WLW-A . 

26.2 

14.5 

42 

Omnibus  . 

•  *WSB 

10.2 

14.5 

39! 

Early  Show . . 

.  -WAGA 

13.5 

14.2 

41 

Bums  and  Allen . 

.  WLW-A 

10.5 

14.0 

41 

Early  Show  . 

.  -WAGA 

11.7 

13.7 

38 

U.  S.  Steel  Hour _ _ _ _ _ 

.  WAGA 

16.2 

12.3 

33 

f  News,  Wea . 

.  WSB 

18.0 

t  NBC  News  . . 

.  .  WSB 

18.3 

12,2 

23 

Jefferson  Drum  ...... 

..WSB 

23.5 

12.2 

38 

Early  Show  ...... . 

-  WAGA 

11.5 

12.2 

28 

Crossroads  . 

..WSB 

16.5 

11.5 

39 

20th  Century _ _ _ 

.  WAGA 

9.5 

11.4 

39 

Armchair  Playhouse  , . 

.-WSB 

10.0 

10.5 

38 

Shirley  Temple  Movie. 

..WLW-A 

11.0 

10.5 

33 

(American. Bandstand  . 

.  .WLW-A 

11.4 

(  Mickey  Mouse  Club. . 

WLW-A 

12.3 

ALBUQUERQUE 


Stations:  KGGM,  KOAT,  KOB.  TV  Homes:  54,500.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-12,  1958. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS 


1.  Gunsmoke  (Sat.  8:00-8:30) . r .  KGGM  39.4 

2.  Have  Gun  Will  Travel  (Sat.  7:30-8).. KGGM  35.5 

3.  Maverick  (Sun.  8:30-9:30) . KOAT  33.7 

4.  Roy  Rogers  (Sun.  7:00-8:00) . KOB  33.2 

5.  Ann  Southern  (Mon.  7:30-8:00) . KGGM  32.5 

6.  Walt  Disney  Presents  (Fri.  7:00-8:00)  KOAT  29.2 

7.  Wanted— Dead  or  Alive  (Sat.  9-9:30)  KGGM  28.5 

8.  Ed  Sullivan  (Sun.  6:00-7:00). .  . KGGM  28.0 

9.  Danny  Thomas  (Mon.  7:00-7:30) . KGGM  27.9 

10.  Perry  Como  (Sat.  6:00-7:00) . KOB  27.7 


TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 


1.  tChan.  7  Reporting  (M-F  9:30-9:45)  . KOAT  18.3 

2.  “Mickey  Mouse  Club  <M,W,F  5:30-6)  KOAT  14,4 

3.  tNews  In  Sight  (M-F  10:00-10:15). .  KOB  14.1 

4.  fK  Circle  B  Time  (M-F  4:00-5:30). .  .KOB  14.0 

5.  fMGM  Movie  (M,T  9:45-11:30) .  ...  .KOAT  13.6 

6.  “Adventure  Time  (T,Th  5:30-6:00).  ...KOAT  12.9 

7.  tSptk-Sight,  Wea.  (M-F  10:15-10:30)  KOB  12.3 
f.  “As  World  Turns  (M-F  11:30-12  Nn.l  KGGM  11.5 
t*.  t Cartoon  Carnival  (M-F  7:30-8  a.m.)  KOB  11.5. 
t.  fRomper  Room  (M-F  11-11:30  a.m.;  .KGGM  10.6 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 
9. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

11. 

12; 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
16. 


State  Trooper  (Sat.  8:30) . 

Gray  Ghost  (Sun.  9:30) . . . 

Sea  Hunt  (Thurs.  9:00) . . 

Highway  Patrol  (Thurs.  9:00) . . . 
Martin  Kane  (Thurs.  8:30)  .... 
Frontier  Doctor  (Sun.  9:00>, .  . 

Whirlybirds  (Fri.  9:00) . . 

Mike  Hammer  (Mon.  8:30)  . _ 

Colonel  Flack  (Wed.  8:30) . 

MacKenzie’s  Raiders  (Wed.  9:00) 

Roy  Rogers  (Wed.  6:00) . 

Badge  714  (Tues.  8:30) . 

African  Patrol  (Sun.  7:30) . 

Target  (Tues.  0:30) . 

White  Hunter  (Thurs.  6:30) .... 

O.SS.  (Wed.  9:30) . 

Woody  Woodpecker  (Tues.  6:00) 

Casey  Jones  (Fri.  6:00) . 

Medic  (Wed.  8:30)  . i ...... 

Official  Detective  (Mom  9:00) . . 


...KGGM.. 

..MCA 

30.5 

46 

...KGGM.. 

..CBS 

24.5 

47 

...KGGM.. 

..Ziv 

24.2 

40 

...KOAT.. 

.  .Ziv 

23.5 

38 

...KOAT.. 

.  .Ziv 

22.5 

36 

...KGGM.. 

. .  HTS 

21.5 

34 

...KGGM.. 

. .  CBS 

21.2 

35 

...KOB... 

..MCA 

20.9 

33 

...KOB.... 

..CBS 

19.5 

32 

...KOB.... 

. .  Ziv 

19.5 

34 

...KOB.... 

..CNP 

19.5 

48 

...KOB... 

. .  CNP 

18.9 

29 

...KGGM.. 

..G-K-S 

18.5 

28 

...KGGM.. 

..Ziv 

18.5 

34 

...KGGM,. 

. .  Telestar 

17.9 

41 

...KOB... 

. .  Flamingo 

16.5 

35 

...KOAT.. 

. .  .Kellogg 

16.2 

32 

...KOAT.. 

. .  Screen  Gems 

15.9 

37 

...KOAT.. 

. .  CNP 

15.5 

25 

...KGGM.. 

..NTA 

15.5 

26 

•Lawrence  Welk  . KOAT 

1  Chan.  7  Reporting . KOAT 

I  MGM  Movie  . KOAT 

Highway  patrpl . KOAT 

Sea  Hunt . . . .  -  KGGM 

Playhouse  90 . KGGM 

Maverick  . . . :  KOAT 

77  Sunset  Strip . KOAT 

All  star  Jazz  . . . .  KGGM 

U.  S.  Steel  Hour . KGGM 

Millionaire  . KGGM 

Newsroom  . . KGGM 

Garry  Moore  . . .KGGM 

Roy  Rogers  . . KOB 

{Chan.  7  Reporting . KOAT 

)  MGM  Movie  . KOAT 

This  Is  Alice . KOAT 

Jesuit  . KGGM 

Eddie  Fisher . .......KOB 

Ellery  Queen  -r. KOB 
S.  Steel  Hour.  . . . .  * . .  .KGGM 
Wagon  Train  . . .KOB 


20.9 
19.0 
18.3 

23.5 

24.2 

24.5 

33.9 

24.9 

23.5 

25.9 

23.2 

10.9 

23.9 

33.9 
22.0 
20.0 

13.9 

17.7 

25.9 

16.5 
25.9 

27.7 
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TV-FILMS 


47 


^Rffifr-TELEPULSE  OTY-BY-CITY  PROGRAM  CHART.  Slewed 

over  the  course  of  a  year.  Cities  will  be  rotated  uSeekly.  The  Variety  chart  is  a  compilation  of  data  on  syndicated  films,  as  well  as  network  and  live  programs,  in  each 
market .  Under  the  top  10  multi-weekly  heading,  the  (t)  stands  for  local  programming  and  the  (*)  for  network  shows. 


CHICAGO 


Stations:  WBBM,  WBKB,  WGN.  WNBQ.  TV  Homes:  1,815,600.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-12,  1958. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS  AV. 

RK.  PROGRAM— DAY— TIME  ST  A.  RTG.  RK. 

1.  Gunsmoke  (Sat.  9:00-9:30)  WBBM  34.9  1. 

2.  Loretta  Young  (Sun.  9:00-9:30)  .....  WNBQ  32.5  2. 

3.  Garry  Moore  (Tues.  9:00-10:00) . WBBM  32.2  3. 

4.  Alfred  Hitchcock  (Sun.  8:30-9:00)  . . .  WBBM  30.5 

5.  Real  McCoys  (Thurs.  7c30-8:00)  ...  .WBKB  29.5  4. 

6.  Have  Gun  Will  Travel  (Sat  8:30-9)  .  .WBBM  28.9  5. 

7.  Danny  Thomas  (Mon.  8:00-8:30)  .  ....WBBM  28.5  6. 

7.  What's  My  Line  (Sun.  9:30-10:00)  ...WBBM  28.5  7. 

8.  Restless  Gun  (Mon.  7:00-7:30)  . . WNBQ  26.9  8. 

9.  G.  E.  Theatre  (Sun.  8:00-8:30) . WBBM  26.2  8. 

9.  Peny  Como  (Sat.  7:00-8:00) . WlfBQ  26.2 


TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 
RK.  PROGRAM— DAY— TIME  ST  A. 

L  tNews  Roundup  (M-F  10:00-10:15)  .  .WBBM 
2.  tBugs  Bunny  (M-F  6:30-7:00)  ...... .WGN 

2.  Mack  Paar  Show  (M-F  10:15-Slgnoff) .  WNBQ 

3.  tClifton  Utley.  Wea.  (M-F  10-10:15)  .WNBQ 

4.  tSusan's  Show  (M-F  4:00-4:30)  . . WBBM 

5.  fln-Town-Tonight  (M-F  10:15-10:30)  .WBBM 

5.  ♦Mickey  Mouse  Club  (M.W.F  5:30-6)  .WBKB 

6.  ’tNews-Benttey  (M-F  6:00-6:15) . -WBBM 

7.  ♦CBS-News  (M-F  6:15-6:30)  . . . . WBBM 

8.  tMovietime  UJSJL  (M-F  10-Slgnoff)  .WBKB 


CINCINNATI 

TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS.  ^ 

1.  Real  McCoys  (Thurs.  8:30-9:00) . WCPO 

2.  Gunsmoke  (Sat.  10:00-10:30) . WKRC 

8.  Maverick  (Sum  7:30-8:30)  . . . . . . WCPO 

4.  niH^maw  (Tries.  9:00-9:30) . WCPO 

5.  Wagon  Train  (Wed.  7:30-8:30) . WLW-T 

6.  Loretta  Young  (Sun.  10:00-10:30)  . .  .WLW-T 

7.  Perry  Como  (Sat.  8:0p-9:00) . WLW-T 

8.  Sugarfoot  (Tues.  7:30-8:30) . ..WCPO 

9.  Red  Skelton  (Tues.  9:30-10:00) . WKRC 

10.  Wyatt  Ear?  (Tues.  8;30-9:00)  WCPO 

TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 

f .  ♦Mickey  Mouse  Club  (M,W,F,  5:30-6) .  WCPQ 

2.  1 50-50  Club  (M-F  12:00  Noon-l:30)  ..WLW-T 

3.  tFront  Page  News,  Wea.  "•  • 

(M-F  11:00-11:15)  . WKRC 

4.  tNew^Grant,  Wea.  (M-F  11-11:15)  >  .WLW-T 

5.  ♦Adventure  Time  (T,  Th  5:30-6:00)  .  .WCPO 

6.  tAi  Lewis  (M-F  9:00-10:30  a.m.) . WCPO 

7.  •  Amer.  Bandstand  (M-W,  F  5:00-5:30 .  WCPO 

7.  •Price  Is  Right  (M-F  11-11:30  uo.)  .  •  WLW-T 

8.  ♦Concentration  (M-F  11:30-12  Nn.)  .  .WLW-T 

9.  *NBC  News  (M-F  6;45-7:00) . WLW-T 


NEW  ORLEANS 


PROGRAM— DAY— TIME 


Sea  Hunt  (Sun.  9:30) 


AV1  9 
BTG.  9! 


Wild  BIU  Hickok  (Wed.  6:00) 


Cisco  Kid  (Mon.  6:00) 


tICATED  SHOWS 

AV. 

AV. 

TOP  COMPETITION 

AV. 

STA. 

DISTRIB. 

RTG. 

SH. 

PROGRAM 

STA. 

RTG. 

WNBQ 

. . .  Ziv 

20.2 

34 

U.  S.  Steel  Hour  . 

.  .WBBM 

16.9 

WNBQ 

.  Ziv 

19.9 

34 

What’s  My  Lire  . 

..WBBM 

28.5 

WGN.. 

. . .  .Flamingo 

18.5 

45 

I  News-Bent  ley  . . 

.  .WBBM 

12.3 

)  CBS  News 

..WBBM 

11.0 

WGN.. 

. . .  .CBS 

15.9 

25 

This  Is  Yorr  Life 

.  .WNBQ 

21.5 

WGN.. 

. . .  .MCA 

15.5 

26 

Playhouse  90 

.  .WBBM 

22.5 

WGN.. 

....Ziv 

15.2 

26  [  MacKenzie’s  Raiders  . 

..WNBQ 

20.2 

WGN.. 

. . .  .ABC 

14.9 

23 

Kraft  Music  Hall 

.  .WNBQ 

20.2 

WNBQ 

. . .  CNP 

14.5 

23 

Garry  Moore*  . . . 

.  .WBBM 

31.9 

WGN.. 

. . .  .Nabisco 

14.5 

39 

( News-Bentlcy  . . 

.  .WBBM 

10.7 

7  CBS  News  ... 

..WBBM 

11.0 

WGN.. 

. . .  CBS 

14,2 

44 

( News-Pen' ky  .. 

.  .WBBM 

8.0 

1  CBS  News  .... 

..WBBM 

8.3 

WNBQ 

_ Flamingo 

14.2 

26 

All  Star  Ja  ’z  . . . 

..btRBM 

22.2 

WGN.. 

. . .  .Screen  Gems 

.  14.2 

39 

( News-Ben -  ley  .. 

. .  WBBM 

11.3 

7  CBS  News 

..WBBM 

10.3 

WGN.. 

_ Ziv 

13.9 

24 

Person  To  Person 

..WBBM 

20.9 

.WGN.. 

. . .  .UAA 

13.8 

29 

Wagon  T"a;n 

..WNBQ 

21.4 

WGN.. 

. . .  Ziv 

13.5 

21 

I’ve  Got  A  Secret 

..WBBM 

25.5 

WBKB 

. . . .  Ziv 

13.2 

20 

Garry  Moore  .... 

..WBBM 

32.5 

WBBM 

. . . .  Official . 

12.9 

23 

Su^arfo^t 

. .  ^BKB 

19.5 

WGN. . 

. . .  .Ziv 

12.5 

37 

f  News-Ben  *!ry  . . 

..WBBM. 

13.0 

7  CBS  Ncmts  .... 

..WBBM 

13.3 

WGN'. 

. . .  Ziv 

12.5 

23 

All  S^ar  .... 

.  .WBBM 

22.2 

WBKB. 

. . . .  NTA 

12.2 

20 

All  Star  .... 

.  WBBM 

23.2 

WGN  . 

...  CBS, 

12.2 

19 

Plavhoosp  P0  ... 

.  WBBM 

23.2 

Stations:  WCPO,  WKRC,  WLW-T.  TV  Homes:  323,500.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-12,  1958. 


Highway  Patrol  (Sat  10:30)  . . » .  WKRC . . . .  Ziv 

Decoy  (Sun.  10:30)  . . . . WLW-T. . .  Official 

Mike  Hammer  (Wed.  9:00) . WKRC. . . .  MCA 

Cisco  Kid  (Sun.  6:00) . WCPO - Ziv 

Death  Valley  Days  (Fri.  7:00) . WKRC. . . .  U.  S.  Borax 

Men  of  Annapolis  (Sun.  6:30) . WCPO. . . .  Ziv 

Sea  Hunt  (Thurs.  7:30)  ....  . ; . WKRC. ...  Ziv 

Woody  Woodpecker  (Tues.  6:00)  ... .  .WCPO. . . .  Kellogg 

Superman  (Mon.  6:00) .  . WCPO....  Flamingo 

I  Search  For  Adventure  (Wed.  7:00)  .WLW-T. . .  Bagnall 

Dr.  Hudson  (Sat.  7:00)  . .  . WCPO ....  MCA 

Foreign  Legionnaire  (Mon.  6:30) - WCPO - ITC 

MacKenzie’s  Raiders  (Tues.  7:00)  . . .  WKRC. . . .  Ziv 

I  Spy  (Tues.  7:00)  . . .  .  WCPO. . . .  Guild 

Racket  Squad  (Fri.  7:00) . .  .WCPO - Hal  Roach 

Huckleberry  Hound  (Wed.  6:00)  ....  WCPO. . .  .  Screen  Gems 

Sherlock  Holmes  (Wed.  7:00)  . . . WCPO. . . .  Guild 

Roy  Rogers  (Wed.  6:30) . WCPO - CNP 

State  Trooper  (Thurs.  7:00) . WKRC. .  ..  MCA 

Twenty  Six  Men  (Thurs.  7:00) . WLW-T. . .  ABC 


What’s  My  L;re  . . 
Kraft  Music  HaU  . 
Gold  Cup  M?‘:nee 
Racket  Squad 
Gold  Cup  Matinee 
Leave  It  To  Beaver 
Gold  Cup  Matinee 


|  News-Grant 
7  NBC  News  . . 


MacKenzie’s  Raiders 


Gold  Cup  Matinee 
I  Search  For  Adver 
f  News-Grant 


WLW-T 

9.2 

WKRC 

20.2 

WLW-T 

20.9 

WLW-T 

10.5 

WCPO 

14.5 

WLW-T 

12.4 

.WCPO 

19.5 

WLW-T 

5.9 

WLW-T 

5.9 

.WCPO 

14.2 

WLW-T 

13.5 

WLW-T 

11.0 

WLW-T 

11.2 

WCPO 

14.5 

WKRC 

14.9 

WKRC 

17.5 

WLW-T 

8.4 

WLW-T 

15,5 

.WLW-T 

12.0 

.WLW-T 

12.3 

WLW-T 

13.5 

WKRC 

13.5 

Stations:  WDSU,  WJMR,  WWL  TV  Homes:  221,800.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-12,  1958. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS 

Wagon  Train  (Wed.  6:30-7:30)  .... . . WDSU 

Perry  Comb  (Sat.  7:00-8:00) . ...WDSU 

Price  Is  Right  (Wed.  7:30-8:00)  ....  .WDSU 
Bat  Masterson  (Wed.  8:30-9:00)  : . . .  .-WDSU 
Tales  of  Wells  Fargo  (Mon.  7:30-8)  .  .WDSU 

Anh  Sothern  (Mon.  8:30-9:60) - ..WWL 

Kraft  Music  HaB  (Wed.  8:00-8:30)  . .  .WDSU 
Loretta  Young  (Sun.  9:00-9:30)  . . . .  .WDSU 

Restless  Gun  (Mon.  7:00-7:30) . WDSU 

Roy  Rogers  (Sun.  8:00-9:00)  . . . WDSU 

TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 


1.  *NBC  News  (M-F  6:15-6:30) . WI 

2.  tEsso  Reporter,  Wea.  (M-F  6-6:15)  .  .WE 

3.  •Price  Is  Right  (M-F  10-10:30  ajn.)  .  .WE 

4.  ♦Treasure  Hunt  (M-F  9:30-10  a.m.)  .  .WE 

5.  tPopeye  and  Pals  (M-F 5:30-6:00)  ...WY 

6.  ♦Concentration  (M-F  10:30-11  a.m.)  .WE 

7.  ♦Queen  For  A  Day  (M-F  3:00-3:30)  .  .WE 

8.  tToday-Sports,  Esso  Reporter 

(M-F  5:45-6:00)  . . ....WI 

9.  tEsso  Reporter,  Sports  &  Wea. 

(M-F  11:00-11:15) . WI 

19.  tAmos  *n'  Andy  (M-F  9-9:30  a.m.)  . .  WI 
10.  t Cap's  Sam  (M-F  4:30-5,  5:38-5:45)  .  .WE 


SAN  ANTONIO 

TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS 


1.  Gunsmoke  (Sat  9:00-9:30)  ..........  KENS 

2r  Sugarfoot  (Tues.  6:30-7:30)  _ _  i . .  .KONO 

3.  Wyatt  Earp  (Tues.  7:30-8:00)  .......  KONO 

4.  Rifleman  (Tues.”  8:00-8:30)' . . . KONO 

5.  Danny,  Thomas  (Mon.  8:00-8:30) - KENS 

5.  Have  Gun  Will  Travel  (Sat.  8:30-9)  ..KENS 

6.  Real  McCoys  (Thurs.  7:30-8:00) . KONO 

7.  Ahn  Sothern  (Mon.  8:30-9:00)  . KENS 

8.  Loretta  Young  (Sun.  9:00-9:30)  .... .  WOAl 

9.  Perry  Como  (Sat.  7:00-8:00)  . . WOAl 

TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 


1.  fl2  Star  Final  (M-F  10:00-10:15) _ KONO 

2.  ♦American  Bandstand  (M-F  4-5:30)  .  .KONO 

3.  tPopeye  (M-F  5:00-6:00)  KENS 

4.  tDeadline  (M-F  10:00-10:15) . ..WOAl 

4.  t20th  Century  Theatre 

(M-F  10:15-11:30)  . .KONO 

5.  *CBS  News  (M-F  6:15-6:30)  .... _ KENS 

6.  tlexas  News  (M-F  6:00-6:15) _ . .  .KENS 

6.  tWorld  At  Large  (M-F  6:00-6:15) _ WOAl 

7.  ^Adventure  Time  (T,  Th  5:00-5:30)  ..KONO 

-8.  *NBC  News  (M-F  6:15-6:30) . . .  .WOAl 


41.7: 

~. 

39.3  i 

3. 

39.2  i 

4. 

38.5 

5. 

38.5 

c 

37.5 

o. 

37.5 

*  7. 

35.5 

8. 

34.9 

9. 

34.9 

9. 

11. 

— 

11. 

30.2 

1?. 

29.4  i 

16.7j 

13. 

Flight  (Mon.  9:30)  ...... 

Whirlybirds  (Mon.  10:00) 


Target  (Wed.  10:00 


17.  Mike  Hammer  (Fri.  9:30)  . WWL 

18.  Rescue  8  (Thurs.  6:30) . . . WWL 


..WDSU.. 

..  Ziv 

30.5 

..WDSU.. 

. .  Winik 

28.0 

..WDSU.. 

..  CNP 

27.9 

..WDSU.. 

. .  .CBS 

26.5 

..WWL... 

..  NTA 

25.5 

..WDSU.. 

..  Ziv 

24.9 

. .  WDSU., 

..  CBS 

24.5 

..WDSU:. 

..  CNP 

24.2 

..WDSU.. 

.  _  Screen  Gems 

23:5 

..WDSU.. 

..CNP 

23.5 

..WDSU.. 

..  Ziv 

22.9 

..WDSU.. 

. ..  Ziv 

22.7 

..WDSU.. 

..CBS 

22.5 

..WDSU.. 

..  ABC 

21.5 

..WDSU.. 

. .  MCA 

20.5 

..WDSU.. 

.  .  CNP 

20.0 

..WDSU.. 

. .  Nabisco 

19.5 

.  .  WWL. . . 

..  CNP 

18.9 

..WWL... 

, .  MCA 

18.9 

. '  WWL..  . 

. .  Screen  Gems 

18.2 

Garry  Moore  . WWL 

Mike  Hammer . WWL 

All  Star  Jazz . WWL 

Walter  Winchell . WWL 

Brains  and  Brawn  . WDSU 

Man  Without  A  Gun  ....  WWL 

U.  S.  Steel  Hour . WWL 

Playhouse  90  . ...WWL 

Frontier  Doctor  . WWL 

Your  Hit  Parade  . . WWL 

News,  Wea.,  Sports . WWL 

MacKenzie’s  Raiders  ....  WWL 

What’s  My  Line  . .  .  WWL 

News,  Wea.,  Sports . :  WWL 

Citizen  Soldier  . WWL 

News,  Sports,  Wea . WWL 

Town  &  Country  Journal .  WWL 

(World  News  ..  WDSU 

7  Sunday  Spectacular  . .  .WDSU 

(Boxing  . WDSU 

7  Famous  Fights  . . WDSU 

Rin  Tin  Tin  . WDSU 


Stations:  KCOR,  KENS,  KONO,  WOAl.  TV  Homes:  148,100.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-12,  1958. 


Medic  (Sun.  9:30) 


Highway  Patrol  (Thurs.  7:00) 


City  Detective  (Mon.  9:00) 
Rescue  8  (Wed.  7:30)  .... 

Whirlybirds  (Sat.  6:00) 


Huckleberry  Hound  (Thurs.  6:00) 


Flight  (Sat.  10:00)  . . 

Popeye  (Sat.  10:00  a.m.) 


...KENS... 

- .  U.  S.  Borax 

34.7 

56 

To  Marry  A  Millionaire 

.KONO 

13.9 

...KONO.. 

.  NTA 

24.2 

36 

Garry  Moore  . 

.KENS 

25.9 

...KENS. 

..MCA 

23.2 

38 

Union  Pacific . 

.KONO 

19.2 

...WOAl.., 

..MCA 

22.5 

34 

Playhouse  90  . 

.KENS 

26.5 

...KONO.. 

.  Official 

22.2 

34 

Playhouse  90  . 

.KENS 

25.2 

...KONO.. 

..  NTA 

20.9 

32 

Garry  Moore  . 

.KENS 

29.5 

...WOAl... 

..CNP 

19.5 

32 

What’s  My  Line . 

.KENS 

25.9 

...KONO.. 

. .  CNP 

19.2 

31 

State  Trooper  . 

.KENS 

23.2 

...WOAl... 

.  .Ziv 

18.9 

32 

Zorro . . . 

.KONO 

28.2 

...KONO.. 

.  Flamingo 

18.5 

29 

Groucho  Marx  . . .' . 

.WOAl 

25.9 

...KONO.. 

.  MCA 

17.9 

28 

Arthur  Murray  . 

.WOAl 

24.5 

...KENS... 

..Screen  Gems 

17.9 

28 

Ozzie  and  Harriet  . . 

.KONO 

24.2 

. .  WOAl. . 

..CBS 

17.9 

42 

Public  Defender . 

.KENS 

12.5 

...KONO.. 

.  Screen  Gems 

17.5 

40  i  f  Texas  News  . 

.KENS 

13.3 

7  CBS  News  . 

.KENS 

14.0 

...KONO.. 

. .  Screen  Gems 

16.9 

39 

(  World  At  Large . 

.WOAl 

13.7 

7  CBS  News  . 

.‘KENS 

13.7 

...KONO.. 

..  MCA 

16.5 

38 

j  Texas  News  . 

.KENS 

14.3 

7  CBS  News  . 

.KENS 

14.7 

...KENS... 

..UAA 

16.5  ’ 

48 

)  American  Bandstand 

.KONO 

14.4 

7  Adventure  Time  . 

.KONO 

13.2 

...WOAl... 

.  .HTS 

16.2 

26 

U.  S.  Steel  Hour  . 

.KENS 

24.5 

...KONO.. 

. .  Nabisco 

15.9 

37 

f  World  At  Large . 

.WOAl 

14.3 

7  NBC  News . 

.WOAP 

14.0 

...KENS,. . 

..CNP 

14.5 

25 

( 12  Star  Final  f .  ... 

KONO. 

29.3 

7  20th  Century  Theatre 

.KONO 

23.3 

...KENS..! 

..UAA 

14.5 

46 

Fury  . 

WOAl 

13.9 

...KONO.. 

. .  Kellogg 

14.5 

35 

(World  At  Large . 

.  WOAl 

13.3 

announced  PCP, 
U.  S.  advertisers 
have  invested 

$4,136,000  in 

new  and  expanded 
schedules  on  the 

CBS  Radio  Network. 


Wednesday,  Janqary  14,1959 
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Program  Consolidation  Plan, 
effective  January  5,  is  the 
first  major  forward  step  to 
assure  network  advertisers 
of  larger  national  audiences* 
These  greater  values  are 
created  through  uniform 
station  clearances,  news 
every  hour  on  the  hour  and 
more  effective  sequencing 
of  entertainment  programs. 
Full  details  on  request. 


Mew  multi-million  dollar 
investment  in  CBS! Radio. 
Network  from  industry  leaders 
like:  Bristol-lfyers  Co., . 
California  Packing,  Pram 
(Filter).  Corporation,  General 
Electric  (Lamp  Division), 
Lever  Brothers,  Lewis-Bowe 
Co.,  Q-Tlps  Sales  Corp., 
Standard  Packaging  Corp., 


Stswarfe-Varner  Corp.  (Alemite 
Division) ,  and  many  others. 
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Greatest  sales 
period  of  any 

radio  network 

in  years. 


'Wednesday,  Jannary  14, 1959 
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Market-By-Market  Report  On  ’58-’59  Vidpis  Ascent 


By  MURRAY  HOROWITZ 

In  the  two  top  U.S.  markets  of  N.Y.  and  Los  Angeles, 
the  bulk  of  coin  riding  on  syndicated  shows  is  from 
participations  rather  than  from  program  buys. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  findings  of  Variety’s  market- 
hy-  market  survey  cjnducted  by  this  paper’s  correspond- 

ellHighlights  of  major  local  vidpix  developments  include: 

1  Stations  in  some  sectors  are  balking  at  what  they 
consider  the  high  cost  of  vidpix. 

2  Video  tape  is  making  inroads  in  what  commonly 

were  vidpix  slots  in  Los  Angeles.  As  other  cities  become 
equipped  with  tape,  similar  inroads  are  seen  in  the  offing, 
if  less  drastic.  .  ■  -  .  .  , 

3.  Half-hours,  first-run,  rerun,  stripped,  are  being  used 
widely  and  commercially  successfully,  the  squawks  and 
negative  aspects  notwithstanding! 

4.  Features  remain  a  vital  part  of  the  biz,  and  the 
outiook  is  good  that  they  will  remain  so  for  at  least  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  Then  the  pinch  of  that  post-’48 
ceiling  is  expected  to  be  keenly  felt.  At  that  time,  the 
current  rerunitis  situation  in  many  localities  will  look 
mild  in  comparison. 

5.  Competitive  situation  on  the  local  programming 
level  is  hot  and  heavy— with  each  station  running  rating 

These  are  some  of  the  findings  of  Variety’s  field 
correspondents.  In  N.Y.  the  vidpix  situation  is  jumping. 
WNTA-TV,  under  new  management  with  some  fresh 
cash,  has  entered  the  race.  WNEW-TV,  along  with  WOR- 
TV,  WNTA-TV,  and  WPIX,  has  an  Ampex  tape  installation. 
Prices  for  first-run  half-hour  telefilms  range  from  about 
$1,000  to  $4,000  per  run,  depending  on  the  outlet  and 
whether  the  series  is  bought  by  the  sponsor,  as  opposed 
to  the  station.  * 

Plateau  on  Feature  Prices 

Feature  prices  in  N.Y.,  which  have  been  climbing 
steadily,  appear  to  be  hitting  a  plateau.  Top  price 
remains  about  $15,750  per  cinematic,  with  few  attaining 
that  price.  However,  it’s  a  fluid  situation,  depending 
on  the  product  offered,  time  slots  available,  etc. 

Daily  News  indie  WPIX  remains  the  station  that. vid¬ 
pix  built.  Station  topper  Fred  Thrower  has  steadily 
been  buying  half-hours,  until  this  season  he  had  a  large 
catalog  to  block  program  the  series  vertically,  each  night 
themed  differently,  comedy,  drama,  sports,  etc.  Adver¬ 
tisers  have  been  buying  the  “blocknight”  concept,  and 
the  station  is  looking  ahead  for  one  of  its  most  profit¬ 
able  seasons.  (WPIX,  during  the  day,  is  an  educational 
outlet,  programmed  by  the  N.Y.  State  Board  of  Education.) 

In  the  feature  field,  WOR-TV,  which  incepted  the 
“Million  Dollar  Movie”  format  of  16  showings  weekly 
of  one  first-run  pic,  still  remains  successful  with  the 
format.  “MDM,”  now  beginning  its  fifth  season,  is  SRO. 
RKO  Teleradio  o&o  has  had  other  problems,  evidenced  by 
the  exiting  of  Gordon  Gray  and  the  takeover  by  Robert 
Leder,  but  “MDM”  remains  a  profitable  staple. 

But  other  than  WCBS-TV  and  WRCA-TV,  the  two 
of  the  three  network  flagships,  N.Y.  in  general  is  a  “par¬ 
ticipation  town”  as  far  as  sponsor  buys  of  syndicated 
shows.  At  WPIX,  the  most  heavily  telefilmed  pro¬ 
grammed  station  in  the  metropolis,  the  emphasis  is  on 
participations.  Spots  as  opposed  to  program  buys  also 
features  the  syndicated  shows  at  WNTA-TV,  WNEW-TV, 
WOR-TV,  and  WABC-TV.  Not  that  these  stations  haven’t 
any  program  buys.  They  have,  but  participations  are  the 
major  accent,  with  many  national  advertisers  supple¬ 
menting  their  budget  with  hefty  spot  buys  in  the  nation!s 
top  market 

WCBS-TV  and  WRCA-TV,  with  a  limited  number  of 
time  to  devote  to  syndication  fare,  and  a  station  rating 
pull  of  commanding  stature,  enjoy  an  aristocratic  status 
in  the  local  vidpix  market.  Two  web  flagships  for  their 
evening  slots  seldom  buy  the  shows  and  look  for  spon¬ 
sors.  Usually,  it’s  the  other  way  around,  the  sponsors 
bringing  in  the  shows,  seeking  an  open  time  period.  Top 
coin  for  half-hours  usually  is  -spent  by  the  sponsors  drop¬ 
ping  the  show1  on  a  WCBS-TV,  or  WRCA-TV  slot. 

But  there’s  a  whole  storm  brewing  on  the  cost-per- 
thousand  issue,  despite  the  “aristocratic”  stature  of  the 
two-web  stations.  Both  WCBS-TV  and  WRCA-TV  nixed 
the  “double  exposure”  format  this  season  which  had 
the  same  show  being  given  another  run  on  an  indie  out¬ 
let.  Indies  cried  that  the  “double  exposure”  .nix  was 
prompted  by  the  cost-per-thousand  going  in  favor  of 
the  second-run  indie.  In  the  face  of  the  nix,  the  indies, 
WNTA,  WPIX  and  WOR-TV  formed  a  “triple  exposure” 
club  on  the  three  NTA  Film  Network  series. 

All  stations  utifiee  stripping  of  rerun  half-hours,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success. 


WCBS-TV  Feature  Kingpin 
In  the  feature  field,  WCBS-TV  remains  the  king-pi 
with  a  stockpile  of  2,150  pix,  consisting  of  two  maj 
libraries,  Metro  and  Paramount,  as  well  as  others.  St 
tiori  feels  it  has  a  feature  supply  of  up  to  six  yeai 
During0  the  course  of  a  week,  with  its  “Early  Show 
“Late  Show”  and  “Late,  Late  Show,”  as  well  as  a  coup 
of  weekend  matinees,  station  has  23  different  cinemati 
telecast  weekly.  (The  number,  regardless  of  qualit 
could  give  any  theatre  owner  gray  hair.)  On  the  “La 
Show,”  the  flagship’s  primary  theatrical  showcase, 
nets  in  excess  of  $50,000  weekly  via  participations, 
i  has  its  biggest  programming  stal 

in  MDM,”  m  contrast  has  a  “MDM”  backlog  of  150 
200,  but  WOR-TV  uses  the  backlog  at  a  rate  of  one  a  wee 
Station  feels  that  it  has  enough  pix  for  about  two  yeai 
In  the  face  of  WCBS-TV’s  massive  strength,  oth 
stations  utilizing  cinematics  have  adopted  offbeat  a 
proaches.  WRCA-TV,  with  its  “Movie  4,”  has  boug 
selectively.  For  example  in  November  it  had  an  “Art  Fil 
Festival”  week,  utilizing  the  foreign  imports  from  Flar 
lngo  and  other  sources.  More  recently,  station  boug 
NTA’s  latest  package  of  85  pix. 

WABC-TV  has  “Shock  Theatre,”  with  Zacherlie,  tl 
ghoul,  as  host.  WNTA-TV  features  continuous  showin 
of  its  pix.  WPIX,  which  dropped  out  of  the  first-n 
pix  battle  in  N.Y.,  has  a  Saturday  movie  tight,  utilizii 
better  rerun  pix. 

Few  stations  enjoy  the  backlog  of  WCBS-TV  an  i 
ventory  representng  hefty  coin  ($8,400,000  for  the  Pai 
mount  pix  alone)..  Number  of  station  managers  feel  th 
features,  unless  a  new  supply  is  forthcoming,  won’t  1 


a  primary  programming  staple  in  another  two  or  three 
years.  Guessing  is  heavy  on  what  will  replace  them, 

.  That’s  the  shape  of  the  vidpix  situation  in  N.Y.,  the 
nation’s  number' one  market.  “Hot”  and  “competitive” 
are  about  the  best  words  to  describe  it. 

By  LAURENCE  TUBELLE 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

With  prices  for  syndicated  product  and  feature  films 
skyrocketing  “out  of  reach”  for  this  market,  according 
to  unanimous  opinion  of  its  seven  telestation  toppers, 
Los  Angeles  video  is  turning  to  new  creative  areas  for  its 
programming.  Single  exception  to  the  trend  among  the 
four’  indies  is  KTTV,  while  even  network  station  KABC- 
TV  has  swung  almost  entirely  away  from  film  to  develop 
live  productions  in  its  fringe  time. 

Result  is  a  market  of  specialization,  some  of  It  over¬ 
lapping,  but  primarily  a  healthy  competitive  situation 
in  the  face  of  an  economic  barrier  at  least  the  match 
of  any  other  market  in  the  country. 

The  pocketbook  pinch  demanded  here  by  syndication 
finds  stations  forced  to  pay  as  much  as  two  times  their 
rate  card  prices  for  advertisers  to  purchase  first-run 
syndicated  properties,  a  discrepancy  execs  here  find 
$500  to  $1,000  too  costly  per  property,  with  the  exception 
of  the  really  grade  A  product. 

Only  KTTV  seems  willing  to  doggedly  stand  by  the 
now-classical  programming  fare  of  syndication.;  In  a 
season  notable  for  experiments  with  station-produced 
videotaped  ventures  lor  eventual  syndication,  and  pro¬ 
gramming  of  an  unprecedented  number  of  live  personal¬ 
ity,  courtroom,  and  travel-adventure  shows,  the  Times- 
Metro  channel  has  come  forth  with  over  a  dozen  brand 
new  syndicated  shows  in  an  overall  program  format  that 
is  virtually  entirely  devoted  to  syndication  in  its  Class 
AA  time.  With  its  competitors  curiously  awaiting  the 
results  of  this  splurge,  KTTV  prexy.  Richard  Moore  de¬ 
clared  that  “although  we  don’t  always  recover  our  cost 
in  some  instances,  the  volume  of  spot  participations  keeps 
total  income  ahead  of  total  program  cost.” 

By  volume,  Moore  is  referring  to  the  fruits  of  the 
new  “reach”  plans  inaugruated  by  the  station  this  fall, 
which  have  resulted,  according  to  the  exec,  in  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  26  new  advertisers  participating  in  a  variety  of 
programs  designed  to  appeal  to  all  types  of  listeners. 
This  new  type  of  participation  plan,  a  “merchandising 
umbrella”  by  which  a  sponsor,  via  spot  buys  in  a  number 
of  packages,  can  reach  a  broad  cvoss-section  of  the  view¬ 
ing  audience,  has  become  a  definite  sales  trend  here  this 
fall,  with  complete  sponsorship  for  half-hours  growing 
virtually  obsolete,  particularly  in  the  course  of  the  past 
six  months.  Only  web  stations  KNXT  and  KRCA  have 
been  successful  in  maintaining  single  sponsorship  for 
syndicated  fare,  with  most  of  the  others  turning  to  such 
package  deals  or  straight  participations,  which  most  re¬ 
port  exceptionally  easy  to  obtain. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  syndicated  product 
is  both  of  sufficient  quality  and  broad-enough  range, 
and  that  stripping  has  been  successful  where  attempted, 
primarily  in  daytime  areas.  ' 

Price  tags  on  top  features  have,  in  the  past  year, 
zoomed  to  $10,000,  out  of  proportion  to  the  first-run 
take  which  determines,  in  most  instances,  the  overall 
take  of  the  property,  according  ti  Alvin  G.  Flanagan, 
general  manager  of  indie  station  KCOP,  who  declared, 
“if  you  charge  less  that  50 Co  of  the  cost  outlay  the  first 
time  you  run  the  feature,  you’re  in  trouble.”  Although 
agreement  is  general  among  L.A.  station  chiefs  that  the 
cost  of  features  is  now  too  high,  some  express  willing¬ 
ness  to  meet  the  price,  while  others  see  indications  of 
a  coming  dip  in  cost. 

Prices  are  not  as  tough  as  they  were  eight  months  ago, 
according  to  KNXT  general  manager  Clark  George,  who 
feels  this  dip  is  due  to  competition  among  stations,  with 
other  channels  seeking  and  finding  new  methods  of  pro¬ 
gramming  resulting  in  the  feature  film  price  decline. 
KRCA’s  Parks  views  the  matter  as  more  soluble  for  the 
indie  stations,  which  can  afford,  to  pav  more  for  feature 
pix  because  of  availability  of  AA  time,  whereas  KRCA, 
a  network  station,  must  slot  them  in  marginal  time; 
Selig  Seligman,  veepee  and  general  manager  of  KABC- 
TV,  which  he  insists  is  “smallest  user  of  film  in  L.A.,” 
has’  never  purchased  first-run  features.  ABC-TV  outlet 
programs  features  in  fringe  time  only,  and  all  are  sold 
out  to  sponsors,  says  Seligman.  KHJ-TV’s  Higson  finds 
the  $10,000  price  tag  not  too  high  for  choice  features, 
but  out  of  line  for  mixed  “A”  and  “B”  product  found 
in  some  packages,  and  attributes  the  cost  rise  to  the 
diminishing  supply. 

Jim  Schulke,  KTLA  veepee  and  general  manager,  feels 
features  are  essential  for  indie  programming,  and  that 
videotape  will  reduce  the  prices  on  feature  films.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  notes,  big  packages  (MCA’s  Paramount  back¬ 
log  have  gone  to  network  stations  (KNXT),  because 
latter  is  forced  to.  film  by  live  show  costs  much  greater 
than  those  for  indie  stations. 

By  spacing  the  “plums”  offered  for  viewing  sufficiently 
far  apart,  most  of  the  Coast  stations  remain  well-stocked 
with  first-run  features.  KHJ-TV  has  initial  runs  avail¬ 
able  for  programming  up  to  1961.  KTTV  has  60  top 
features  never  yet  shown  on  tv  here,  with  an  additional 
150  below-top-quality  first-runs  also  stashed  away  for 
future  showing,  product  which  will  easily  span  the  next 
few  years,  and  has  enabled  it  to  halt  buying  of  old 
theatrical  pix  with  the  exception  of  occasional  docu¬ 
mentary  pix,  such  as  “Kon-Tiki”  KRCA,  too.  will  not 
run  out  of  debuts  for  a  couple  of  years,  relying  pri¬ 
marily  on  a  package  of  206  features  (mostly  westerns) 
purchased  from  Republic  Pictures  six  months  ago.  KNXT 
execs  foresee  five  years  in  which  first-run  product  in  its 
library  will  be  available  for  beaming. 

_ 2 - 

By  LES  BROWN 

Chicago,  Jan.  13. 

The  venders  of  film  for  television  ought  to  find  the 
Windy  City  stations  in  a  not-buyin’-just-lookin’  mood  this 
next  quarter.  But  any  reluctance  to  purchase  hew  proper¬ 
ties  will  reflect  no  disenchantment  with  celluloid  as  video 
fare,  for  the  Chi  outlets  still  seem  to' favor  film  1  o  live 
and,  in  fact,  appraise  their  own  strength  in  this  market 
largely  on  their  canniness  in  buying  vidpix.  Their 


standoffishness  with  the  peddlers  can  be  chalked  off 
Simply  to  the  fact  that  the  larders  are  overstocked. 

The  bulging  backlogs  here  are  mainly  the  result  of 
(1)  overpurchasing  in  the  past  to  keep  the  good  product 
from  getting  away;  (2)  cutbacks  in  local  time  at  the 
network  anchors,  particularly  at  WBKB  where  ABC-TV 
has  moved  into  daytime;  (3)  the  trend  away  from  single 
sponsorships  owing  to  rising  costs  of  film;  and  (4)  the 
squawk  raised  by  the  local  chapter,  of  AFTRA  over  the 
axiugs  of  live  shows  here,  making  the  stations  self-con¬ 
scious  about  their  too-nourishing  film  diets. 

If  AFTRA-Chicago  accomplished  nothing  else  by  its 
complaint  to  the  FCC  about  the  Lloyd  Yoder-helmed 
local  NBC  plant  several  months  agp,  it  succeeded  at  least 
in  making  station  heads  chary  of  dumping  any  remaining 
live  programs  for  vidseries  lest  they  too  invoke  the  wrath 
of  the  talent  union  and  its  allies.  With  the  press,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  related  unions  and  an  assortment  of  politicians 
echoing  the  resentment,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  good 
public  relations  to  increase  live  programming,  and  this 
represents  a  clear,  if  temporary,  setback  for  television 
films  in  this  market. 

At  least  one  across-the-board  feature  film  program  is 
ticketed  for  the  storage  vaults  anon,  since  it  occupies  a 
time  period  which  best  suits  live  programming  at  WNBQ. 
That’s  the  90  minute  afternoon  slot  in  which  mild-rated  re¬ 
runs  are  being  grinded  out.  Yoder  has  indicated  that  it 
is  expendable.  Another  program  of  cinematics  which  may 
be  retired  before  long  k  the  latenight  feature  on  WBKB, 
whose  passing  depends  on  whether  or  not.  the  ABC  net 
decides  to  go  after  the  “Jack  Paar  Show”  with  Johnny 
Carson  in  approximately  the  same  format.  Possibility 
that  either  of  these  shows  may  be  deleted  has  their 
respective  stations  reticent  about  acquiring  more  Holly¬ 
wood  oldies  for  the  nonce. 

WBBM-TV,  which  recently  purchased  the  Paramount 
package  (for  aDout  $5,000,000)  to  supplement  its  MGM 
artillery,  fully  expects  to  have  the  feature  film  arena  all 
to  itself  eventually,  should  the  Arbitron  ratings  carry 
much  weight.  To  introduce  the  Paramount  line  and  at 
the  same  time  to  impress  the  earliest  Arbitrons,  WBBM- 
TV  started  hitting  the  opposition  hard  with  29  top  titles 
in  a  nine-day  period  starting  Jan.  3.  Among  the  films: 
“Going  My  Way,”  “Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,”  “Ger- 
onimo,”  “Wake  Island.”  “Road  to  Morocco”  and  “Foreign 
Affair.”  SLaticn  shows  three  feature  films  a  day,  one  in 
the  afternoon  and  a  double  feature  at  night,  and  the  big 
Paramount  titles  have  been  slotted  for  all  oi  them,  in¬ 
cluding  the  show  beginning  at  midnight. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  with  some  l,8o0  titles  in  its 
library  at  present,  representing  an  cullay  of  over  $3,- 
000,000,  WBBM-TV  will  have  little  reason  to  shop  at  the 
cinematics  marls  for  a  time.  Ditto  the  ir.die,  WGN-TV, 
which  has  overreached  itself  in  celluloid  investments, 
both  fea'Ure  films  and  half-hour  syndicates  series.  The 
Tribune-owned  station  last  year  had  even  invested  in 
the  production  of  such  scries  as  “Decoy/’  “This  Is  Alice,” 
and  “How  to  Marry  a  Millionaire,”  something  it  will  be 
loath  to  clo  again. 

Over  t:ie  past  year,  a  new  problem  h;s  burgeoned 
which  has  become  a  major  factor  in  slowing  the  progress 
of  film  from  the  can  to  the  airwaves.  V  i-h  pricey  of 
choicer  vidpix  climbing,  prospects  for  sior-Ie  sponsor  hip 
diminish,  and  it  becomes  a  problem  for  stations  to  find 
two  advertisers  who  will  not  only  be  compatible  but  will 
run  concurrently.  The  dropout  of  one  sponsor  leaves  the 
station  stuck  for  half  a  show  to  sell  participatin'*,  and  on 
several  occasions  the  stations  have  found  themselves  only 
breaking  even  or  taking  a  loss.  WNEQ.  for  one,  is 
planning  to  include  a  proviso  in  future  contracts  that  the 
two.  sponsors  start  at  the  same  time  and  ride  the  show 
throughout  as  a  team. 

By  JOE  ROLLING 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  13. 

Syndicated  product  has  the  nod  over  feature  films  from 
executives  of  Cincy’s  three  tv  stations.  i 

“Old  time,  movies  are  going  out.  Hollywood  k ns -shot 
its  wad — can’t  make  half-hour  films  fast  enough  to  com¬ 
pete  with  syndicates;"  states  Robert  E.-  Dunville, ,  Crosley 
Broadcasting  Corp.  president.  Crosley  tv  operations  in¬ 
clude  WLW-T  here  and  stations  in  Daytcn,  Columbus,  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  Atlanta. 

Mortimer  C.  Watters,  head  of  Scripps-Howard  WCPO- 
TV,  still  sees  a  need  for  features. 

“Viewers  like  good  features,  not  dogs,  no  matter  how 
old,”  he  contends. 

Roger- B.  Read,  general  manager  of  WKRC-TV,  claims 
Vthe  public  is  more  discriminating  now  that  old  pix,  even 
the  so-called  classics,  are  becoming  parse.”  This  means, 
he  said,  that  stations  must  be  more  critical  in  selection 
as  more  recent  features  become  available. 

WKRC-TV  has  been  programming  feature  films  week 
nights  from  11:15  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  since  1950. 

“We  have  found  that  large  feature  libraries  from  major 
distributors,”  he  said,  “contain  too  high  a  percentage  of 
old  titles  that  are  rejected  by  the  public.  B”  buying  a 
wide  variety  of  features  from  most  major  distributors, 
rather  than  one  large  distributor,  we  feel  we  can  best 
maintain  our  dominance.” 

Loss  on  feature  films,  according  to  Dunville,  is  “twice 
as  much  as  the  profit  on  syndicated  films,  which  also 
have  much  better  ratings.” 

Within  the  next  five  years  syndicated  films  will  be  on 
video  tape,  reducing  the  present  film  cost  considerably, 
he  predicts. 

“At  one  time  we  had  to  go  with  features,”  Dunville 
stated.  “Now  it’s  a  different  story  with  syndicates,  which 
can  be  bought  on  a  26-week  basis  and  13-week  rerun  for 
a  39-week  nackaae.  Features  offer  no  choice — you  must 
buy  the  whole  package.”  Crosley’s  WLW-T  is  an  NBC-TV 
affiliate. 

Speaking  for  his  ABC-TV  affiliate,  WCPO-TV,  Watters 
reports  no  difficulty  in  getting  sponsors  for  half-hour 
telefilms.  “They’re  all  sold,”  he  said.  “If  not  they  can 
be  made  available  for  spot  buyers.  Prices  are  not  too 
high.” 

Expressing  satisfaction  with  telefilms,  Watters  said  “we 
run  some  of  them  three  times.  If  39,  maybe  twice  a  year.” 

Stripping  has  paid  off  for  his  station,  Watters  said. 
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A  great  television  first! 

MANTOVANI 

The  music...the  manner 
...the  millions  who  love 
the  rich  magnificence  of 
all  that  is  Mantovani,  all 
yours.  In  39  gala  half* 
hour  shows,  Mr.  Manto¬ 
vani  sweeps  across  the 
television  screen  with 
scintillating  sight  and 
sound.  Every  half-hour 
is  a  new  and  different 


theme,  a  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  full  scale  produc¬ 
tion  with  settings  and 
sequences.. .costuming 
and  choreography  add¬ 
ing  dazzling  detail  to 
the  delight  of  Manto- 
vani's  46-piece  orches¬ 
tra.  It's  all  yours,  plus  an 
exciting  Corps  de  Ballet, 
and  big  name  guests 
such  as  Vic  Damone,The 
Hi-Lo’s,  Connie  Francis, 
the  Boscoe  Holder  West 
Indian  Dancers . . .  The 
London  Festival  Ballet, 
Belita,  The  Band  of  The 
H.  M.  Welsh  Guards,  All 
Saints  Boys  Choir:  And 
John  Conte  is  your  host. 


Most  of  all,  there  is  this 
name...Mantovani.  Now 
for  the  first  time  on  TV, 
MANTOVANI  from  NTA! 


UT1  Ten  Columbus  Circle, 
PI  1  nNewYorkl9,NewYork 
National  Telefilm  Associates,  incv 
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has  pleasure  in  informing  the 
American  Television  Industry 
of  the  Merit  Awards  presented  hy 
The  Guild  of  Television 
Producers  and  Directors 
(the  only  national 
professional  Television 
Awards  in  the  United  Kingdom) 
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1958  AWARD  WINNERS 


Personality  of  the  Year 

CUPP  MICHELMORE . (3(0(3  E3 

Television  Writing 

COLIN  MORRIS- . (3(3(3  E9 

Television  Writing  ( Special  Award)  ■  • 

KEN  HUGHES..... . □(3(309 

Production  (Factual  Programs) 

The  Production  Team  o/ ‘TONIGHT’ . ....  □□□119 

Special  Award  (Factual  Programs) 

The  Production  Team  of  ‘MONITOR*. .  . ...■□□□  E9 

Set  Design 

STEPHEN  BUNDY . □□□  E9 

Light  Entertainment  Artist 

^ALAN  MELVILLE .  . □□□  E«9 


Actress 


OWEN  WATFORD  appearances  far. . 


Actor 


DONALD  PLEASENCE  appearances  for. 


Production  (Drama) 

Silvio  narrizano  . 

Production  (Light  Entertainment) 

JOAN  KEMP-WELCH 


□□(3E9 

Ailoelattd- 

Redlffusion 

Associated- 

Television 


□□(3E9 

.  ABC 
Telavisioa 
Associated* 
RediffaisfoM 
Associated- 
Television 


Granada  - 
Television 


Associated* 

Rediffuslon 


Wednesday,  Jamiary_14, 1959 
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RABIA-TEIfVISION 


Wednesday,  January  14,  1999 


IN  mW  YORK  CHI  :  .  *  / 

CBS-TV  producer  Tfete  Altai  CCapt,  USAF  Reserved  named  plans 
and  t^twfag  officer  of  9215th  Afr  Reserve  Sc^iadram  Scpadron.  Jx 
made  np  of  reservists  who  haJd  civilian  posts  fee  advertising,  radfi^ 
tv.,  etc.  .  .  .  *m  Seymour  is  flow  narrating:  CBS  Radioes  “WMspermg 
Streets"  .  .  .  David  Snsricfcd’s  “Open  End"  on.  WKEA-TV  last  night 
(TuesJ  had  Harry  Bdafoflte*  Siieey  Pbiller,  SheBey  Winters  and  Tony 
Francjoaca  teefrlfag  the  subject  of  “The  Xceoodast”  ,  «.  .  Eighth  an¬ 
nual  Sylvania:  TV  Awards:  presentation  dinner  will  be  held  at  Hofei 
Plaza  Thursday*  Jan.  22  ...  Jid^  Fraskd  joined  Gotham  Recording. 
Corp.  as  a  production  assistant  .  .  .  Mary  K*  Wells  and  Kayawad  Ed* 
ward  Johnson  into  cast  of  CBS  Radio’s  "Romance,  of  Helen  Trent” 

.  .  .  Mary  Eos  Forster  completed  narrating  role  on  promotional  film 
for  Holland  American  line  produced  fey  Bob  Braieimaa  .  .  .  Joseph 
CamponeH*  win  have  a  lead  role  In  “Armstrong  Circle  Theatre”  on 
CBS-TY  Jan.  21...  SBteh  Eefee,  WINS’  15-year-old  deejay,  now  heard 
Sunders  from  2  to  4  pun.  tosfcead  of  Satnr&ys  from  1ft  to  11  ajn.  ... 
Bill  listen  signed  to  do  Canada  Dry  tv  spots  .  .  Lais  Van  Roofen 

and  Bernard  Gram!  into  CBS  Radio’s  "Sight  to  Happiness.”  .  .  Met 

Stuart,  researeher  for  CBS-TV’s  “Twentietii  Century”  to  Washington 
to  screen  Nazi  war  films  for  upebming  show  on  Weimar  Republic  .  .  . 
CBS  maestro  Alfredo  Antonmf  to  Tampa,  Fla.*  to  resume  conducting 
chores  for  winter  season  of  Tampa  Symphony. 

Singer  Jolle  Vernon  started  a  week’s  stint  (12)  on  Don  BfcNeBTs 
"Breakfast  Club”  in  her  third  return  to  the  ABC  Radio  longrunner 
.  .  .  Editor  Richard  ML  Seamen  of  Time  mag’s  "Show  Business”  section 
and  Ben  Hecht  down  as  guest  speakers  at  todays  (Wed.)  monthly 
luncheon  of  Publicity  Club  of  N.Y.  at  the  Midstou  House. 

Richard  D.  Heffner,  producer-moderator  of  WRCA-TVs  "Open  Mind” 
departs  Friday  (16)  for  two-week  holiday  in  Puerto  Rico  . .  .  Gotham’s 
Mayor  Robert  F,  Wagner  participates  in  WECA-TVs  fifth  annz  pro*, 
gram  of  "Searchlight”  Sunday,  Jan.  15.  Program  Is  presented  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Citizens  Union  and  features  panel  of  newsmen  includ¬ 
ing  NBC  reporter  Gabe  Pressman.  Ben  Graver  &  moderator.  A1  Perl- 
mutfer  is  producer  .  .  .  Dr.  Sydney  Raster*,  Pulse  proxy,  planed  to 
London  Saturday  (10)  for  1ft  days  of- confabs  with  ■'elients  of  Pulse 
Ltd.  .  .  .  John  Desmond  named  WCBS-TV  staff  director  and  assigned 
to  “Camera  Three.”  .  .  .  Carol  Pfcrani  joined  the  WRCA-TV  produc¬ 
tion  department  this  week  .  .  .  WRCA  Publicity  department’s.  Johmfcy 
Falknamed  “Gun  Dogt.  editor  of  “Guns  and  Hunting1  mag. 

Anfmatic  FSam  Dm.  has  been  authorized  to  conduct  a  Revision  film 
producing  business  in  New  York,  with  eapital  stock  of  200  shares,  nb 
par  value.  Directors  are:  Lfeyd  Downiest  c/o  N.Y.  Trust  Co.;  Tasker 
G.  Lowndes?  Attorney  Lewis  Inrette 

^  DoR  Morrow  Siesr  to  Evanston,  St*  for  next  sequence  of  the  “G-E. 
College  Bowl,**  CBS-TV  quizzer  ...  WCK5  Radio’s  Richard  Hayes: 
opens  at  the  CLub  Elegante  to  Brooklyn  fcw&y  fWed.1  .  .  .  Pa ai  Taab- 
man  signed  to  do  music  for  “Fashion  Panorama,”  French  tv  spec  to  be 
aired  in  March  on  flock  of  US.  tv  outlets  . .  WCBS  Radio  sales  man¬ 
ager  Tam  Swafford  mending  following  severe  nicer  attack  mid.  expect¬ 
ed  bade  next  week  .  .  .  BUI  Wendell  to  do  narration  fof  institutional 
video  film  on  Florida  .  .  .  Jack  Paar  takes  two-week  holutoy  will 
be  gene  from  Jan.  19  through  30.  Dick  Vi*.  Dyke  will  take  over  Paaar's 
show  during  first  week  and  Hack  Downs  wiltsofc  during  second  week 
. .  .  Tab  Hrater  and  Pattf  Page  will  guest  star  on  “Ferry  Coma  Shew” 
Saturday,  Jan.  31  .  . .  Jobs  O.  Downey  named  to  program  department 
of  CBS-TV  Stations  Divtssoa  in  Gotham.  He’ll  work  with  Hal  Hough, 
-director  of  program  'sendees. 

Robert.  A.  Schmid,  farmer  veep  of  RKO  Teleradio,  joins  Headley- 
Reed  as  veep  of  both  radio  and  tv  divMons  tM<  w eek.  He  rant&iTwt 
as  owner  of  Station  WRSC*  Greenville,  S.  C.  :  .  ..Herbert  Sussan,  di¬ 
rector  of  special  programs  at  NBOTV,  and  tarlu  feijtmia,  producer, 
pf  CBS-TV  "Twentieth  Century”  discuss,  “Would  Upgrading  TV  Lose 
the  Mass  Auc&encfe” •  at  luncheon  meeting  of  American  Women  in  Ra¬ 
dio-TV  at  Brass  Rail  Park  Ave.  restaurant  Wednesday;  Jan.  21  .  .  . 
Rita  Gam  visits  Joe  Franklins  “Memory  Lane”  on  WABC-TV  Friday] 
(16)  .  .  .  Barbara  Joyce,  Currently  in  "Man  Who  Never  Died,”  off- 

Broadway,  joins  cast  of  “As  World  TurnsT  on  CBS _ P.  BaHantine 

&  Sens,  via  William  Esty*  contracted  for  satnartioa  spot  «ch«»dint^ 
over  full  Concert  Network.  Ale  advertiser  will  present  flock  of  spots 
over  PM  outlets  WCNY,  N.YL*  WBCN.  Hartford,  and  WXCN,  Provi¬ 
dence  ...  Edmund  B.  Getod,  who  phofs^raphed  latest  program  in 
Lowell  Thomas’  “High  Adventure”  resumed  from  South.  Seas,  Film 
will  be  seen  on  CBS-TV  Monday  (191 .  .  .  Bob  Hoses*  Gotham’s  con¬ 
struction.  coordinator,  wall  discuss  upcoming  TJncnl-n  Center  for  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  dming  Met  Opera  broadcast  intermission  over  CBS  Ra¬ 
dio  of  "Manon  Lescaut”  Saturday  (17). /He’ll  be  interviewed’  by  CEf- 


ton  Fadhnaw  «  .  .  Sidney  Reodck  renewed  as  scrfpter  on  the  “Garry 
Mooro  Show”  aver  CB$-TV. 

I  Jay  Barney  hack  to  toe  Coast  for  another  two  weeks  »  John  the 
!Bagtis£  to  “Big  Fisherman”  pto  (meemadiito  segmented  In  ABC-TV’a 
r“Mazt  Withi'a  Camera?*  tost  week)?  managed  to  erf:  In  a  "Couple  Next 
.Boor*  tor  CSS  Radxd  the  day  before  he  left  N.Y.;  get  caEe&for  & 
[DesHu  Playhouse;  reader  “Three  Against  Tfeae”  (the  new  Pearl  Buck 
ptoy)>  ami  the  aff-Hway  revival  of  "dearing  tit  the  Woods”  latter  for 
iJack.  Ragot^y;  then  watched  the  Rose  Bond  game  to  the  plane  at 
19,000  ft  on.  the  way  to  theXoast .  .  .'  Derate  Jaa»  left  far  Miami 
|Beach  to  emcee  the  Cerebral  Palsy  telethon  starting  S&mrday  (17k 

m  BOLLTWQ0&  ...  ' 

MCA’s  felevisfeMi  brass  to  town  for  annual  meeting.  Among  them 
are,  all  veepees*  Sonny  tferblm*  Herb  Roscntoal,  Ike ddy  Flehte  and 
Dk*  Rabto ...  A  hoot  and  a  holler  from  their  Bevhille  lodgings;  which 
i  is  the  Bel  Air  hotel*  the  “minds?’  ef  Metre  WaShsam*  Fred  Wltel 
and  Benton  &  Bowles  CEom  hteDcrmott)  are  mealing  on  the  new 
eomefly,  "Father  of  the  Bride.”  General  Foods  is  AngwlTtg;  the  pilot 
and  13  scripts,  .  NBC’s  program  veep*  Robert  Lewine,  to  town,  for  a 
Yew  days  to  chat  with  Jack  Chertok  on  new  series  tor  next  seasoh  and 
;td  look  into  what  else  is  around  ...  Other  top  execs  penning  into  town 
iare  the  ABC  -  high  command  including  proxy  Leonard  GoHenseB* 
Qfiver  Trcj^.  Tmn  Moore*  Ted  Fetter,  Daw  BSehdtk:  and  Jim  RiddeS. 
Most  of  them  wiR  be  rounded  up  by  Sandy  Cummings  and  wMsked 
;  off  to  Pebble  Beach  for  Bing  Crosby’s  armUaT  golf  tfSiamey,  which  ABC 
televises  with  OMsmobile  bankrolling  .  .  .  Ben  Norman  resigned  as  na- 
:  tkmal  director  of  tv  production  for  Doyle  Dane  Bembaeh  agency  .* .  . 

;  Charles  Lasher,  copy  supervisor  for  Young  &  Rubieam,  'ended  25  years 
with  the  agency  and  retires  to  Arizona  ...  Red  Skelton  will  use  only 
one  camera  for  the  show  he’ll  film  on  the  grounds  of  the;  Fontainbleau 
to  Miami  Beach  Jan.  20  for  next  season.  He  generally  Uses  three. 

IN  CHICAGO  ... 

Sherman  Adler  transferred  from  CBS-TV  Spot  Sales,  to  New  York 
■  fa  create  a  client  relations,  department  for  network  spot  sales  here  .  . . 
Bernard  Goodnum  resigned  as  manager  of  WKFM  to  a  tiff  over  op- 
i  crating  policy  with  the  FMer’s  owner,  Frank  Kovas.  Goodman’s  1955 
breach  of  contract  suit  against  Jaek  Eteen  is  still  pending  .  .  .  WBBM- 
TV  has  stoughed  *Tn  the  Bag”  and  is  replacing  it  with  a  half-hour  vid- 
film.  leaving  Irv  Kupcinet  and  Janet  Kent  *gam  without  a  stor  ... 
ABC  veep  Sterling  Oted>  Quinlan  named  this  year’s  radiortv  chairman 
for  the  observance  of  Brotherhood  Week  to  Illinois  .  « .  Chuck  Camcr 
'upped  to  asst,  public  retotions  manager  at  WGN  Inc.  .  .  .  Ran  Ben- 
^ey  moderating  ne^fr  pobaifairs  series,  “Common  Ground,”  on  WBBM- 
TV  .  .  .  Dick  Moore*  prez  of  the  Los  Angeles  indie,  KTTV,  addressing 
;  Broadcast  Ad  Club  and  Chi  TV  Academy  at  a  luncheon  tomorrow 
*  (Thors.)  .  .  Ted  Thorh^  ex>WGN  newscaster,  now  news  director  fear 

;  the,Bee  O.  Coe  stations  to  Inmana  .  ,  .  WBBM  has  signed  the  Boyd 
[  Sisters,  a  Hammwid,  tod.  duo*  lor  its  new  morning  variety  show  .  .  . 
WON-TV  is  putttog  the  tint  to  Pul  Focvte’s  stanza,  a  news  show,  and 
“Romper  Boom,”  increasing  its  colorcasting  sked  to  21  h<mrs  per  week 
-  -  *  Marshall  Held  &  Co.  has  renewed  Val  Bette’s  ^StorsTteller”  show 
on  WGN-TV,  a  rarity  toasmuclras  the  department  store  is  customarily 
‘Only  *  pte-Xmas  advertiser  on  tar. 

IN  BOSTON  a  *  . 

Bob  Jones  and  Mickey  Scalt  new  air  personalities  at  WEEI  and  sta¬ 
tion  intros  new  jazz  show*  “Jazz— From  J  to  Z”  with  Wally  O’Hara 
Sundays  from  3:15  to  9  pjn. .  .  .  Duncsn  MacDonald,  WNAC  person- 
;alito;  will  report  firing  fashions  from  New  York  Thursday  (15)  and 
iFriday  (16)  v*a  beep  phone  to  her  announcer,  BOl  Hiim,  on  Boston 
;eid  o£  her  show  .  , .  Cart  deSuxe,  WBZ  personality,  to  report  latest  ski 
;C£Hdifions  throughbnt  N.  E.  on  *^M”  Thursdays  .  .  .  John  Bassett 
Rankled  WBZ  for  WORD  where  fie  toe*  pver  the  2  pjn.  df^v  jock  show 
.  .  .  Inaugural  ceremonies  of  Gov,  Furcoto,  56th  Mass  gov., 
over  WNAC-TV  and  relayed  together  Hnb  stations  with  Via  WiTffr 
cm  the  commentary  .  -  w  Norm  Knhdit,  proxy,  WNAC-TV,  awards  gold 
watch  to  WNAC-TV  Good  Sportsman  of  1958,  David  J.  Bouchard,  capt. 
and  quarterback,  Brandeis  U. 

IN  DETROIT  .  .  / 

WJR  is  expanding  local  programming  against  the  day  to  spring  when 
it  Wfll  disafBIiate  from  CBS.  Three  newcomers  to  WJR’s  schedule  are 
;  “Your  Friendly  Advisor,”  a  1ft  minute,  cross-the-board  show  at  3  p  m 
ctH^sth^  of  counsel  and  advice  cm  human  relations  and  personal 
problems;  "Composite,”  from  3:1ft  to  4  p.m.  cross-the-board,  featuring 
■information,  and  entertainment  with  Dan  Price  as  host,  Shirley  Eder, 
“GIrl-on-tbe-Go”  interviews  with'  show  biz.  personalities;  Bod  Guest, 
■reporting  on  sunny  side  news  items;  Marjorie  Gibbs*  household  and 
fashion  tips,  and  news  analysts  by  WJR  newsnftn;  »nd  "Weather  and 
Highway  Report,”  with  Jim  Vinall  and  John  Sehubeck  .  .  .  WWJ-TV 
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BARRY  LADDER  SfORY 
With  Greta  Lander*  Danny  Kaye, 

I  WiBtem  Morris;  Abe  tootfogcl, 

;  Ian  Whyte*  o&hmrs 
Narraior-WoteK  Howard  M.  Loek- 

hart 

Producer;  Dfichael.  North  ^ 

60  max;  Thors  (D*  l*t  pjtn. 

BBC*  front  fthsssv 

This  was  fairer  epgrossing  hour- 
length  tribute  to  songs  and  human¬ 
ity  erf  the  Scot  minstrel.  Sir  Harry 
Lauder*  told  mainly  through  mem¬ 
ories  of  his  niece,  Greta  Lauder* 
who  mow- lives  at  the  family  man¬ 
sion  on  Scot  moorlands  of  Strata 
haven,  Lanarkshire*  near  Glasgow. 
Howard  Lockhart*  local  BBC  nar¬ 
rator  and  historian;  did  the  script 
and.  personally  compered  the  show, 
using  Iotsa  Lauder  recordings; 
some  from  the  BBC’s  own  library 
Of  waxings  at  Glasgow. 

Story  followed  usual  romantic 
pattern  of  Lauder’s  rise  from 
humble  Scot 'boy,  bora  to  Porto- 
bello,  near  Edinburgh,  1870,.  and 
through  his  days  ab  a  miner  in  the 
coal  pits  to  world  acclaim  and  U.S. 
tours.  Cameos  included  yarn  of 
how.he  worked  for  $12  a  week  for 
the  Clark,  family’s  vaudery  at  Bir¬ 
kenhead,  Eng,  despite  then  pulling 
down  a  salary  of  $6,000  weekly, 
playing  for  this  fraction  because  of 
;a  previous  agreement  with  the 
Clarks. 

Ian  Whyte,  conductor  of  BBC 
Scottish  Orcb,  recalled  studio  dates 
with  Lauder  as  “great  musical  oc¬ 
casions.” 

Program  also  ranged  via  Laud¬ 
er’s  first  London  appearance  at  the 
old  Gottis  to  March  1900*  and  his 
first  singing  of  “I  Love  a  Lassie” 
at  Theatre  Royal,  Glasgow,  1905 
pantomime.  Pathos  angle  cams 
over  to  telling  of  his  son  John’s 
death  to  battle  to  1917,  when 
Lauder  continued  with  his  show 
and  sang  “A*  The  Lassies  Will  Be 
Lovin’  A’  toe  Laddies,  toe  Laddies 
Who  Fought  and  Won.” 

TJ.S.  views  on  Lauder  came  to 
recorded  bits  by  Danny  Kaye  (who. 
visited  with  Lander  to  - Scotland 
prior  to  his  death),  William  Morris 
and  Abe  LastfogeL  Kaye  recalled 
a  fireside  meeting  with  Lauder 
when  latter  taught  him  to  sing  the 
•Scot  chorus  “Just  A  Wee  Deoch 
[and  Docruis . .  J*  Lastfogel  pointed 
to  minstrel’s  great  sense  of  humor 
and  interest  to  things  American, 
and  Morris  recalled  a  visit  by 
Lauder  to  toe  Lee  De  Forest  studio 
to  toe  Bronx  in  1922.  « 

Program  was  neatly  linked  by 
Lauder  songs:  Greta  Lauder,  long¬ 
time  companion  of  her  famous 
uncle,  gabbed  naturally  with  Lock¬ 
hart*  and  program  had  essential 
simplicity,  bringing  out  all  too 
goodness  and  humanity  of  Lauder. 
Showbacking  by  BBC  Variety  Orch 
and  BBC  Scottish  Orcb.  Michael 
North  produced.  Gord. 

Kansas  City— Appointments  to 
two  newly-created  executive  posi¬ 
tions  at  KCMO  Broadcasting.  Co. 
mere  announced  last  week  by  EL  K. 
Hartenbower,  general  manager. 
Richard  W.  Evans  becomes  station- 
manager  of  KCMO,  and  Sid  B. 
Tremble  becomes  station  manager 
of  KCMO-TV. 
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Billy  Graham  s 
Religioso  Chain 
Of  AM  Stations 

Washington,  Jan.  13. 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham,  stop¬ 
ping  off  here  en  route  to  a  new 
crusade  in  Australia,  unfolded 
plans  for  a  group  of  nonprofit, 
semi-religious  radio  stations  in  ma¬ 
jor  U.  S.  cities. 

Programming  will  not  be  exclu¬ 
sively  religious  but  will  have  good 
music,  too. 

-  “There  will  be  no  rock  ’n’  roll,” 
Graham  said.  “Elvis  Presley  will 
have  to  sing  hymns  in  order  to  get 
on,  and  he’ll  havp  to  sing  them 
properly.” 

Graham’s  idea,  he  said,  is  to  have 
a  station  which  a  family  could  dial 
in  morning  and  not  change  it  all 
day  for  wholesome  entertainment. 
“I  feel  some  of  our  major  cities 
need  such  a  station,”  he  added. 

Graham  said  he  is  connected 
with  a  group,  which  is  now  prepar¬ 
ing  an  application  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for 
the  first  of  jsuch  stations,  a  pro¬ 
posed  5,000-watter  on  top  of  Black 
Top  Mountain,  N.  C. 

One  anonymous  giver  has  already 
donated  $25,000  of  the  $40,000  nec¬ 
essary  to  start  the  station,  Graham 
said. 

“We’U  sell  only  a  minimum 
of  time,”  Graham  said.  “We’re  not 
going  to  try  to  compete  for  adver¬ 
tising.  We’ll  probably  take  a  loss 
and  make  it  up  with  contribu¬ 
tions.” 

His  newest  crusade  to  Hawaii, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  will 
keep  him  out  of  the  country  until 
next  Aug.  1. 


New  ABC  Ride 

The  perennial  Billy  Graham 
Crusade  returns  to  ABC-TV  for  an¬ 
other  seven  week-run,  this  time 
starting  Feb.  2J..  Graham  is  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  Saturday  10-11  p.m. 
time  period,  which  will  force  ABC 
to  shift  the  Sammy  Kaye  half-hour 
to  another  time  period,  probably 
on  an  other  night  of  the  week. 

Buy  is  for  kinescope  and  film 
coverage  of  the  religioso  campaign 
planned  by  the  Evangelist  for 
Australia. 

Network  is  holding  onto  band¬ 
leader  Kaye,  even  though  he  is 
sponsorless,  because  his  old  bank- 
roller,  Manhattan  Shirts,  -is  defin¬ 
itely  returning  _for  a  springtime 
deal  involving  Kaye. 


Memphis — D.  A,  Noel  has  been 
upped  to  general  manager  of 
WHBQ-TV  and  Boone  Nevin  has 
moved  into  the  general  manager 
slot  of  WMBQ  radio  Operations  in 
the  first  announcements  made  here 
by  William  Grumbles,  newly- 
named  RKO  Teleradio  veepee. 


BATHE 


all  your  aches  and  pains 
due  to  Tension  and  Fatigue 


HOTEL^nd  BATHS 
Hot  Springs  National  Park 

ARKANSAS 

Hot  Spring*  rodiooctivo  thormol  wattr*  r*juv«- 
nato  yew,  relax  loot  nerve*  and  relieve  arthrrt?*, 
rheumatbin  and  high  blood  prenure.  Meet  the 
challenge  of  two  18-hole  chain- 
piomhip  golf  eoune*;Tdhgle  with 
large- mouth  blade  bam;  in  the 
evening,  pamper  you  neH  with 
our  Continental  cui*ine.  Yoe 
deserve  a. vacation  et  the 
fabulous  Arlington!  -Planned ' 

Social  Acftritto» 

Write  Far  freieCabr  feWer  To: 

R.  I.  McIACHIN1 


FCC  Drafting  Proposals  For 

Regulating  ‘Space  Frequencies 


ABC-to-CBS  Press  Dept 
Shifts  Continues  as  Bonn 
Is  Latest  to  Be  Tapped 

Not  only  is  CBS  obeying  the  top 
echelon  to  “watch  ABC-TV”  in  the 
increasingly  hot  three-network  bat¬ 
tle  for  business  and  ratings,  but 
now  it  develops  that  the  CBS-TV 
Press  Information  department  is 
getting  into  the  act  too — with  ac¬ 
tion. 

They  continued  their  raids  on 
the  Mike  Foster-helmed  ABC 
Press  Info  department  this  week  by 
snaring  Ron  Bonn,  show-handler 
who  has  been  concentrating  on 
handling  publicity  on  the  ABC 
news  department  and  Dick  Clark. 
Bonn  will  replace  John  Horn  in 
the  CBS-TV  Press  department, 
with  Horn  moving  over  to  the  local 
WCBS-TV  press  staff. 

This  is  the  third  man  CBS-TV 
has  lured  away,  via  higher  pay  and 
the  CBS-TV  pension  system, 
from  the  ABC  press  department. 
Three  months  Ago  they  grabbed 
Hank  Warner,  Foster’s  No.  2  man, 
and  Jack  Fields,  column  planter. 

Bonn’s  replacement  at  ABC 
hasn’t  been  set  yet.  Another  switch 
at  ABC  Press  Info  involved  the 
adding  as  a  show-handler  of  Ed 
Weisman,  formerly  of  Reuters,  who 
takes  the  spot  left  vacant  when 
j  Clark  Tyler  moved  over  to  the  as¬ 
sistant  magazine  editor  post. 


Diesel  Doesn’t 

Atlanta,  Jan.  13. 

Red  faces  around  WGST, 
Georgia  Tech  station  and  ABC 
outlet’  here,  were  common 
when  city  power  went  off  and 
station  was  switched  to  stand¬ 
by  diesel*  engine-powered  gen¬ 
erators  and  they,  too,  sput¬ 
tered  to  a  stop. 

Diesels,  it  seemed,  were  out 
of  fuel.  Nothing  to  it,  said 
staffers  on  duty,  just  put  some 
oil  in  the  tanks  and  crank  ’em 
up.  But,  no  one  knew  where 
tank  was  located. 

WGST  moved  into  Tech’s 
Alexander  Memorial  Building 
two  years  ago  and  diesel  fuel 
tank  was  buried  underground 
somewhere  outside  building. 

While  engineers  were  mak¬ 
ing  t  like  uranium  hunters 
searching  for  spout  to  fuel 
tank,  city  power  came  back  on 
and  station  regained  its  voice. 

Needless  to  say,  an  oil  com¬ 
pany  now  has  a  contract  with 
WGST  to  provide  diesel  fuel 
to  station  on  a  “keep-it-full” 
basis. 


ANTAL  DORAT  ON  HALO  AIR 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  13. 

Minneapolis  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  conductor  Antal  Dorat  has 
flown  to  Italy  to  perform  a  com¬ 
position  of  his  own  over  the  radio. 

He’ll  also  guest  Maggio  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy,  before  returning  to  the 


Washington,  Jan.  13. 

Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  launched  Itself  into  the 
spaee  age  with  the  first  specific 
proposals  for  international  regula¬ 
tion  of  radio  communications  be¬ 
yond  the  earth’s  confines. 

Proposals  were  drafted  for 
eventual  submission  to  State  Dept, 
which  has  overall  responsibility 
for  presenting  U.S.  position  at  In¬ 
ternational  Telecommunications 
conference  in  Geneva  next  sum¬ 
mer. 

FCC  issued  notice  of  inquiry 
calling  for  comments  on  its  plans 
for  frequencies  to  be  set  aside  for 
communications  “with  or  between 
objects  in  space”  and  exact  defini¬ 
tions  of  what  constitutes  “Space 
Services.” 

Area  to  be  embraced  by  pro¬ 
posed  rules  would  be  defined  by 
FCC  as:  “Natural  or  artificial  ob¬ 
jects  such  as  the.  moon,  planets, 
satellites  and  space  vehicles,  main¬ 
taining  sustained  motion  beyond 
the  major  “portion  of  the  earth’s 
atmosphere.” 

Bands  to  be  set  aside  ,  would  be 
strictly  for  scientific  purposes,  not 
public  radio  or  tv  broadcasting. 


Under  FCC’s  proposal,  frequencies 
so  allotted  would  be  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  25.6-25.65.  100-150,  1700- 
1725,  1825-1850,  2275-2300,  8300- 
84000,  15150-15250  and  31500- 

31800  megacycle  bands. 

U.S.  and  Russia  have  been  using 
different  bands  in  their  varied 
space  probes,  causing  some  confu¬ 
sion  and  portending  a  great  deal 
more.  Russian  space  objects  have 
been  beaming  on  frequencies  used 
by  U.S.  Government  and  fixed 
aviation  radio  services.  U.S.  has 
been  using  a  frequency  just  be¬ 
tween  FM  and  mobile  aviation 
bands. 


Esther  Williams’  Vidpix 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

Ester  Williams  will  star  in  a  vid¬ 
pix  series,  “The  Esther  Williams 
Show,”  for  20th-Fox  Television. 

Series  will  have  Miss  Williams 
as  hostess  and  she  will  appear  in 
some  segments  of  the  anthology 
show.  She  will  portray  a  recreation 
director  at  Lake  Arrowhead,  and 
much  of  the  lensing  will  be  there. 

Exec  producer  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope  Jr.  has  signed  Robert  and 
Edith  Soderberg  to  pen  the  pilot 
which  rolls  in  February. 


Albany  -  Schenectady  -  Troy 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


THIS  NEW  STATION 


is  engineered  to  deliver  the  market  covering  eastern  New 
York,  western  Massachusetts  and  parts  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  It  provides  a  sales  potential  of  $3,495,571,000.00 
consumer  spendable  income.  And  that’s  cash  register  money! 
Food  sales  alone  are  over  $615  million;  drugs  over  $72  million. 
Exclusive  ABC  for  most  of  its  coverage.  Investigate  .  .  . 
write,  wire  or  phone  today! 

Represented  By 

VENARD,  RINTOUL  &  McCONNELL,  Inc. 
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The  year  1958  closed  with,  the  highest  year-end  audience  levels  in 
the  history  of  network  television.  This  record  traces  directly  to  gains 
scored  by  each  of  the  three  networks. 

In  1958: 

ABC  gained  1,400,000  additional  homes  per  minute* 

Another  network  gained  300,000  additional  homes  per  minute* 
The  third  network  gained  100,000  additional  homes  per  minute* 


And  1958  closed,  not  only  with  network  television  bigger  than  ever, 
but  with  a  completely  new  relationship  of  one  network  to  another: 
a  relationship  which  now*  finds  that  among  all  regularly  scheduled 
evening  programs,  ABC-TV  has  FOUR -in  The  Top  Ten.*  * 
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From  the  Production  Centres 

■  ■-  Continued  from,  page  58  ■  ■ 

adds  “Bozo  the  Clown”  color  cartoon  series  Monday  through  Saturday 
at  9:30  a.m.  .  .  .  Vet  sportscaster  Harry  Wismer  has  been  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Texas  American  Oil  Corp.,  of  Midland,  Tex.,  and  will 
take  an  active  part  in  the  business,  spending  considerable  time  at 
firm’s  headquarters.  , 

IN  WASHINGTON  .  .  . 

BMI  arranged  entertainment  for  annual  Federal  Communications 
Bar  Assn,  dinner  Saturday  (10),  with  highly-charged  singer  Tina  Robin 
the  evening’s  big  hit  .  .  .  CBS  v.p.  Joe  Ream  tossed  after-dinner  party 
for  lawyers  practicing  before  FCC  and  their  guests,  including  broad¬ 
casters,  FCC  commissioners,  etc.  .  .  .  WWDC  believes  its  Bob  Wolff 
holds  ’58  record  for  broadcasting  the  most  championship  sports  events, 
as  well  as  serving  as  sports  announcer  for  the  largest  number  of  pro¬ 
fessional  teams  in  a  single  year  (all  programs  involved  were  spon¬ 
sored)  .  .  .  WGMS  started'  ’59  with  entirely  new  sales  staff,  including 
Richard  H.  Wheat  and  Vic  Hirsch  .  .  .  Local  Pen  Women  chapter  has 
Laurence  Laurent,  Washington  Post  tv-radio  critic,  as  speaker  Jan.  21 
.  .  .  WMAL  radio  adding  nine  sportscasts  to  weekend  schedule. 


weather  show  to  WP.VL,  WICA  and  WMBD  .  .  .  Art  Schreiber,  WHIZ, 
to  WERE  news,  along  with  Bill  Jorgesen,  ex-WTVN  .  .  .  Carl  George, 
WGAR  manager,  rounds  out  25  years  at  station  this  month  ...  Ed 
Goodrich,  ex-WHCT,  named  KYW-TV  art  director,  and  Forrest  Fraser, 
WNBQ,  added  to  production  staff  .  .  .  John  Patt,  president  WJW,  re¬ 
portedly  offered  $1,200,000  for  WGAR.  He  was  formerly  WGAR  gen¬ 
eral  manager  .  .  .  Sanford  Markey,  KYW,  KYW-TV  news  director, 
back  after  North  Africa-Mideast  reportorial  jaunt  .  .  .  Reg  Merridew 
named  WJW  program  director  .  .  .  Ronnie  Barrett  added  to  KYW-TV 
film  hosting  staff. 

IN  PITTSBURGH  ... 

Dave  Crantz,  former  Playhouse  p.a.,  has  resigned  from  Vic  Maitland 
advertising  agency  to  fremance  in  public  realtions  .  .  .  Owen  Simon, 
head  of  publicity  at  KDKA  radio,  and  Selma  Cooper,  school  teacher, 
are  getting  married  Feb.  8  .  .  .  George  E.  McGary,  manager  of  WANB 
in  Waynesburg  for  last  year,  has  signed  a  new  contract  with  the  sta¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Norb  Schmitt,  of  Ch.  11  production  department,  directing  a 
musical  for  St.  Joseph  Hi  .  .  .  Kay  Neumann  has  replaced  Jean  Connel¬ 
ly  on  Ch.  2  with  Miss  Connelly  moving  to  Ch.  4  .  .  .  Frank  Tomaesllo, 
WMCK  announcer,  cast  as  an  announcer  in  “Father  Malachy’s  Miracle” 
for  Catholic  Theatre  Guild  .  •  •  Marlene  Whited  and  Harry  Lockhart 
have  launched  a  new  half-hour  show,  “Showcase  of  Homes,”  on  Ch. 
11  Sunday  afternoons  .  .  .  Everett  Neill  has  been  added  to  WEEP  news 
staff.  He  continues  as  musical  director,  too,  at  Vogue  Terrace  nitery. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  ... 

Vacationing  Charles  Shaw,  WCAU-WCAU-TV  news  director,  left 
for  Cuba  in  special  plane  carrying  Cuban  exiles  rejoining  Fidel  Castro 
.  .  .  Pete  Boyle  back  at  WRCV-TV,  after  a  two-year  absence,  as  host 
of  an  “Our  Gang”  series,  sponsored  by  Kellogg’s  .  .  .  Joseph  Winkler, 
sales  manager  of  WFLN,  rejoins  WCAU  as  account  exec.  .  .  .  Dick 
Cleveland,  assistant  to  WFIL-TV  news  director  Gunnar  Back,  has  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Quaker  City  snakes  in  Nature  mag  .  .  .  Jim  Bonner  kicked  off 
“Basketball  Preview”  with  college  coaches  as  guests  on  WRCV-TV 
.  .  .  Gene  Stout,  former  publicity  director  at  WRCV,  WRCV-TV,  back 
in  hospital  for  more  spinal  surgery  .  .  .  Triangle  station  WLBR-TV 
has  changed  call  letters  to  WLYH-TV,  to  emphasize  fact  of  serving 
Lebanon-Lancaster-York-Harrisburg  area  .  .  .  WIBG’s  Tom  Donahue 
awards  trading  stamps  for  identifying  a  “Golden  Record"  played  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  week  on  his  “Danceland”  program  .  .  .  WRCV- 
TV  news  scripter  Jim  Farrell  hospitalized  with  serious  illness  in  West 
Jersey  Hospital,  Camden. 

IN  MINNEAPOLIS  .  .  . 

KSTP-TV  and  WCCO-TV  rewarded  their  best  local  customer,  Twin 
City  Federal  Saving  &  Loan,  by  remote  control  televising  their  news 
and  a  number  of  other  shows  from  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  FSL 
quarters  where  their  staff  personalities  also  appeared  to  greet  the  pub¬ 
lic  ..  .  While  WTCN-TV  spends  'much  money  to  plug  its  own  feature 
films,  an  important  part  of  its  programming,  it  also  accepts  the  con¬ 
siderable  advertising,  mostly  spot  announcements,  such  as- it  uses  for 
Its  own  pictures,  from  local  showhouses  .  .  .  'Over  local  educational 
station  KTCA-TV  12  Minnesota  college  professors,  who  spent  last  Sep¬ 
tember  in  Russia,  are  appearing  once  a  week  to  discuss  Russian  life 
as  they  saw  it  .  .  .  WCCO-TV  televised  and  WCCO  Radio  broadcast 
the  hockey  game  between  the  U.S.  and  Russian  teahis  which  drew  an 
8,000  complete  sellout  crowd  at  Williams  Arena  on  the  U.  of  Minne¬ 
sota  campus  .  .  1  KSTP  ace  and  Minneapolis  Tribune  columnist  George 
Grim  is  on  another  of  his  frequent  European  jaunts,  covering  a  news¬ 
paper  assignment  .  \  .  KWFM  observed  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  week  by  programming  most  of  its  recording.' 

IN  OMAHA  .  .  . 

Bob  Thomas,  general  manager  of  WJAG  in  Norfolk,  Neb.,  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  FCC  for  a  new  5,000-watt  radio  station  at  Valentine,  Neb.  .  ,  . 
Jim  Roberts  of  KMTV  elected  treasurer  of  Omaha  Press  Club  .  .  . 
Virgil  Sharpe,  general  manager  of  KOWH,  reelected  prexy  of  the 
Omaha  Board  of  Education  .  .  .  Edward  B.  Green,  former  KOOO  exec 
here,  has  formed  an  ad  agency  .  .  .  Jack  Katz,  former  KMTV  film  di¬ 
rector  and  salesman,  has  applied  with  FCC  for  a  FM  radio  station 
.  here.  Station  will  program  classical,  semi-classical  and  progressive 
jazz  .  .  .  Dave  Dedrick  hosting  the  “Treasure  Chest”  show  on  KELO- 
TV,  Sioux  Falls,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  with  Jo  Austin  supplying 
the  music. 

IN  CLEVELAND  ... 

WSRS  sold  to  Richard  Eaton  of  Washington  for  around  $400,000 
with  Eaton  selling  WJMO  to  Preston  G.  Tnschman,  Toledo,  for  $350,- 
000.  The  WJMO  letters  will  be  moved  to  the  suburban  WSRS  site  with 
staff  .  .  .  Sale  came  as  Sam  Sague,  outgoing  owner,  settled  12-week 
long  AFTRA  strike  .  .  .  Gene  Martin  sold  “Almanae,”  five-minute 


IN  CINCINNATI  .  .  . 

Radio  Cincinnati,  Inc.,  upped  Lloyd  B.  Taft  from  sales  staff  of 
WTVN-Radio,  Columbus,  to  general  manager  of  WBRC-Radio,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Replaces  Richard  L..  Bevington  who  returns  to  WKRC-Ra- 
dio,  Cincy,  as  sales  chief  .  .  .  Radio  operations  on  the  climb  here  with 
WCPO  and  WCIN  seeking  powei^  boosts  and  undisclosed  interests 
planning  a  new  station  in  Norwood,  industrial  city  within  Cincy  bor¬ 
ders  .  .  .  Ruth  Lyons  raised  $238,272  in  her  18th  Christmas  fund  for  20 
childrens’  hospitals  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  She  will  originate 
the  Crosley  tv  four-city  web’s  “50-50  Club”  show  in  Indianapolis  Jan. 
30  for  dedication  of  new  WLW-I  station  .  .  .  Kroger  Co.  new  featured 
advertiser  on  “50-50  Club”  for  52  weeks  via  Campbell-Mithun  agency, 
Chicago. 


The  Three  Little  Stooges 
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tendance  record  was  cracked;  it 
played  to  nearly  30,000  in  the  20 
days.  Stooges  were  released  from 
the  final  day  of  their  deal  Sunday 
(11)  so  they  could  appear  on  the 
Steve  Allen  tv  show.  The  Allen 
office  bagged  them  strictly  on  the 
strength  of  the  news  out  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  They  were  also  picked  up 
by  the  William  Morris  office  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  mushrooming  here  for  them 
was  incredible.  Fred  Kunkel,  man¬ 
ager  of  downtown  Penn  Theatre, 
took  in  one  of  the  Holiday  House 
matinees  and  decided  to  move  in 
on  the  act.  He  arranged  to  get 
some  of  the  Stooges’  old  Col  shorts 
and  put  on  a  free  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  (10)  show  for  kiddies  under  12. 
Kunkel  mentioned  the  idea  to  a 
neighboring  manager,  Bernie 
Hickey,  of  Shea’s  Fulton,  ana 
.  Hickey  jumped  on  the  bandwagon, 
too.  As  a  result,  both  houses  gave 
i  simultaneous  early  bird  treats  to 
smallfry,  and  packed  in  close  to 
2,000.  At  each  theatre,  the 
Stooges  made  a  p.a. 

On  Ch.  4,  they  appeared  seven 
times  with  the  host  of  the  Three 
Stooges  daily  strip,  Paul  Shannon, 
who  cooked  up  a  contest,  and  the 
mall  pull  'was  phenomenal.  Act 
goe3  Into  the  Latin  Casino  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  In  February  at  three  times 
its  salary  here,  and  Bertera.  has  al¬ 


ready  ticketed  them  for  a  return 
in  July. 

Two  of  the  original  Stooges,  Moe 
Howard  and  Larry  Fine  are  still 
active.  The  third  man  now  is  Joe 
DeRita,  the  longtime  burlesque 
comic,  who  has  replaced  the  late 
Curly  Howard. 

National  magazines  got  wind  of 
what  was  happening  at  the  Holiday 
House  and  a  couple  of  them  sent 
photographers  here  to  shoot  lay¬ 
outs  for  upcoming  issues.  Holly¬ 
wood’s  interested  again.  Flock  of. 
tv  programs  have  put  in  bids. 
Three  months  ago,  the  discouraged 
act  was  on  the  verge  J>f  dissolving. 


Koblenzer  Back  to  ABC 

Bill  Koblenzer  has  returned  to 
ABC-TV  as  an  account  exec  in  net¬ 
work  sales.  He  had  left  that  net¬ 
work  to  go  with  NTA  a  couple  of 
years  back. 

Prior  to  his  first  stint  with  ABC, 
Koblenzer  had  been  with  DuMont 
(now  Metropolitan)  and  *  Music 
Corp.  of  America. 


Des  Moines — Sale  of  KSMN, 
Mason  City,  has  been  announced 
by  Chas.  V.  Warren, 'president  of 
Bind  O’Corn  Broadcasters,  Inc. 
Don  (Red)  Blanchard,  and  Harry 
Campbell,  Chicago,  purchased  the 
interests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren 
In  the  1,000-watt  station  for  $140,- 
000.  Transfer  of  control  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  by  the  FCC. 
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served  as  producer  of  the  “Home’* 
show,  “Wide  Wide  World,”  and 
most  recently,  as  exec  producer  of 
“Kaleidoscope.” 

In  the  foreign  sales  operation, 
Abe  Mandell  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  international  sales  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  Mandell 
joined  ITC  from  Ziv  where  he  was 
in  the  national  sales  department. 
Prior  to  joing  Ziv,  he  had  wide 
experience  in  the  overseas  motion 
picture  field.  He  replaces  Manny 
Reiner,  resigned.  Mandell’s  area 
of  operation,  though,  is  not  as 
world  wide  as  that  of  Reiner’s — at 
least  not  at  this  stage.  ITC’s 
British  partners  had  a  distribution 
organization  in  the  Eastern  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  Exact  working  relation¬ 
ship  between  ITC  and  ATV  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  will  be  worked 
out  at  a  future  date. 

In  the  domestic  sales  division, 
three  new  division  managers  for 
syndicated  sales  have  been  named 
and  two  account  execs  in  the  N.Y. 
sales  department  have  been  hired. 
New  managerial  appointments  are: 
Lee  Cannon,  midwestern  division 
manager;  Alton  Whitehouse,  south¬ 
eastern  division  manager,  and 
Leonard  Warager,  northeastern  di¬ 
vision  manager.  All  will  report 
to  Hardie  Freiberg,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  syndicated  sales  divi¬ 
sion.  Two  new  account  execs  in. 
N.Y.  are  Jack  Kelley  and  George 
Stanford. 
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Brii.  Com’!  TV 
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opening  night  at  least  180,000 
homes  will  be  able  to  receive  the 
transmissions. 

Among  the  first  programs  to  be 
screened  -will  be  a  live  interview 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  Harold 
MacMillan,  who  has  consented  to 
make  a  short  appearance  during  a 
tour  of  the  area.  It  will  not  be  a 
political  broadcast.  Later  in  the 
evening  the  web  will  air  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  entitled  “The  Big  Show”  which 
apart  from  featuring  a  number  ol 
show  biz  stars,  will  also  spotlight 
a  considerable  line  up  of  local 
talent. 

A  spokesman  for  the  station  said 
that  Alfred  Black,  the  web’s  pro¬ 
gram  director,  planned  to  air  aa 
much  local  talent  as  possible  dur¬ 
ing  the  normal  course  of  the  out¬ 
let’s  operation. 

TWW  has,  according  to  Nielsen 
Television  Index',  increased  th« 
number  of  homes  viewing  in  itj 
area  by  148%  during  its  first  year 


Hollywood— Stanley  Spero  and 
Bob  Forward  have  been  handed 
their  vj).  stripes  at  KMPC,  thi 
Gene  Autry-Bob  Reynolds  India 
here.  Spero  is  director  of  sales 
Forward  program  -director. 


CONSISTENTLY 

ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  OUTSTANDING 
TELEVISION  PERSONALITIES 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  AGENCY 


m 


Public  Relations  NAT  FIELDS 


keeps  America  on  top  of  the 
latest  happenings  the  whole 
world  over  with  fast,  accurate, 
dramatic  news,  flashed,  by  400 
NBC  News  correspondents  sta¬ 
tioned  in  70  nations. 

m  Every  hour,  throughout  the 
day  and  evening,  NBC  Radio's 
NEWS  OF  THE  HOUR  pre¬ 
sents  a  complete  news  summary, 
featuring  on-the-spot  reports. 

*  At  all  times,  NBC's  HOT 
LINE  is  on  the  alert,  standing 
by  to  switch  listeners  right  to 
the  scene  of  big  news,  wherever 
it  happens,  whenever  it  happens. 

■  NBC  News  is  constantly  at 
work  on  special  background  re¬ 
ports  that  giye  full  perspective 
on  the  headline  of  the  moment 

This  is  the  kind  of  news-coverage 
that  the  American  public  relies 
upon  network  radio  to  bring 
them-the  kind  that  only  a  net¬ 
work  cm  bring  them.  This  is  the 
kfodof  -coverage  they  know  they 
will  always  find  on  an  NBC 
Radio  station. 

For  complete  on-the-spot  cover - 
age ,  all  year  long ,  around  the 
world ,  America  turns  to  the  sta¬ 
tions  of  theNBCRadioNetworh 
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John  Aaron  In  Havana 
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in  or  out  of  Havana  but  the  mobile  ; 
equipment  of  the  rebels. 

There  began  a  harrowing  experi¬ 
ence  that  lasted  for  nearly  48 
hours.  Food  was  hard  to  come  by; 
for  30  hours  there  was  a  diet  that 
consisted  largely  of  coffee,  eggs 
and  bread.  But  the  hunger  pangs 
of  inner  man  were  virtually  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  new  awareness  of 
personal  safety. 

The  biggest  gripe  of  Aaron  and 
his  fellow  Americans  was  that  the 
U.S.  Embassy  could  not  be  con¬ 
tacted.  Neither  the  Ambassador 
nor  any  of  the  secretaries-clerks 
were  available  at  any  time  in  this 
period,  if  only  to  give  a  word  of 
encouragement  or  advice.  Aaron 
did  manage  to  get  phone-cleared 
to  one  official,  whose  capacity  was 
vague  to  him,  to  seek  information 
on  what  ships  might  be  due  in  port 
that  could  take  on  passengers  in 
Havana.  There  was  a  report  of  the 
Italia  and  the  Nassau  being  due 
(and  Aa  -on  believes  they  came  in 
later,  unless  the  ships  bypassed 
Havana  under  instructions).  The 
Embassy  man  thought  the  Homeric 
might  be  the  best  bet.  This  was  a 
Greek  bottom  under  Panamanian 
charter,  Aaron  was  told;  but  the 
Homeric  bypassed  Havana.  There 
was  a  report  of  the  Mauretania  be- 
in  the  vicinity;  but  with  no  confir¬ 
mation. 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  Aaron  man¬ 
aged  to  sneak  over  to  the  Embassy. 
The  producer  is  known  for  his 
gentle  manner,  but  this  time  there 
was  fire  in  his  eyes.  This  state  was 
not  calculated  to  abate  when  he. 
saw  a  big  sign  posted  on  the  Em¬ 
bassy’s  doors.  It  read:  “Closed — 
New'  Year’s  Day.”  Aaron  and  Amer¬ 
icans  all  over  the  world,  including 
newspapermen  everywhere,  wonder 
to  this  day,  out  loud  and  in  print, 
about  the  how-dome  of  an  Ambas¬ 
sador  or  his  staff  being  unavailable 
to  assist  helpless  Americans  while 
a  host  nation  is  in  revolt. 

Do-It-Yourself  Redcaps 

After  two  days  of  agony,  ar¬ 
rangements  had  somehow  been 
made  to  recruit  a  ferry  into  serv¬ 
ice.  This  would  take  about  500  (ca¬ 
pacity  of  ferry,  250)  to  Key  West. 
Sailing  had  been  set  for  5  p.m. 
Friday,  Jan.  2.  At  this  ppint,  al¬ 
though  no  cooperation  from  the 
U.S.  military  had  been  available  to 
civilians  before,  a  few  cars  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  pulled  up  at  the 
Havana  Riviera.  The  hellbent-for- 
mainland  Americans  were  jam- 
packed  into  them.  For  some  rea¬ 
son — Aaron  guesses  it  was  a  mili¬ 
tary  one  having  to  do  with  inter¬ 
national  pacts  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  meaning  emergencies  such 
as  internal  revolutions — the  auto 
convoys  stopped  about  a  quarter- 
mile  from  the  ferry  slip.  Passengers 
had  to  lug  their  baggage  this  dis¬ 
tance.  (Aaron  was  advised  by 
friendly '  hotel  personnel  to  take 
along  only  what  was  absolutely 
necessary;  this  he  did,  and  when 


interviewed  in  his  office  in  New 
York  last  week,  he  was  awaiting 
the  baggage  he  had  left  behind, 
but  without  any  fears  that  it  would 
not  come  and,  now  secure  with  his 
family,  not  caring  about  it). 

Arrival  at  the  ferry  slip  was  only 
the  first  phrase,  as  it  turned  out. 
Although  there  are  numerous  entry 
gates  at  the  wharf,  only  one  of 
them  was  open.  There  began  a 
four-hour  travail  because  each 
passenger  was  required  to  fill  out 
papers  in  voluminous  detail.  Every¬ 
thing  was  “as  usual” — customs 
clearances,  name,  date  of  birth, 
country  of  origin,  ad  infinitum. 
Aaron  &  Troupe  wondered  -why  a 
lot  of  this  work  could  not  have 
been  done  in  advance,  and  carried 
out  by  the  Embassy  under  a  blanket 
document  covering  all  passengers. 

‘$15,  Please’ 

Moreover,  no  one  could  step  onto 
the  ferry  until  he  had  paid  $15 
cash  on  the  barrelhead — which 
meant  that  those  suddenly  caught 
short  of  cash  had  to  scramble 
around  among  their  fellow  passen¬ 
gers  to  raise  the  money.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  Aaron  and  his  compan- 
ions-in-distress  that  the  Embassy, 
had  it  been  on  the  job,  could  have 
cut  quickly  to  the  chase  by  becom¬ 
ing  responsible  for  the  whole v  bill 
in  a  single  credit  certification,  with 
the  travelers  charged  for  same 
pending  their  return  to  U.  S.  soil. 
(One  couple,  according  to  Aaron, 
nfanaged  to  arrange  passage  on  a 
plane  by  “fast  conversation”  com¬ 
mandeering;  the  pilot  demanded 
payment,  but  Aaron  said  the  couple 
paid  nothing,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  plane  was  from  the  mili¬ 
tary;  but  that  military  or  not,  told 
Aaron  they  would  never  pay  the 
bill,  being  incensed  at  the  whole 
business.) 

The*  ferry  set  sail  at.  9  o’clock 
Sleeping  accommodations  were 
either  the  deck  or  -a  few  lounge 
chairs,  but  the  latter  were  quickly 
occupied  by  passengers  fast  on  the 
trigger.  Aaron  and  his  family  slept 
on  the  deck.  The  producer  had 
found  out  that  the  ferry  had  12 
staterooms.  When  he  applied  at 
the  bursar’s  for  one  of  them, -he 
was  informecTthat,  unfortunately, 
the  Embassy  had  contracted  for 
them.  Aaron  said  he  never  knew 
whether  any  Embassy  officials  were 
on  board;  to  his  knowledge,  no  one 
entered  or  left  the  staterooms 
while  he  was  aboard. 

To  the  Mainland 

The  boat  arrived  at  Key  West 
about  111-2  hours  later,  at  8:30  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  Jan.  3. 
He  stayed  at  a  hotel  there  until 
Monday,  rented  a  car  to  drive  up 
to  Miami,  and  then  used  his  prior 
reservation  from  there  to  entrain 
for  New  York,  where  he  arrived 
Tuesday,  Jan:  6.  He  did  not  con¬ 
sider  himself  “secure”  until  his 
family  finally  entered  their  home" 
;  in  Clifton,  N.  J.,  that  afternoon. 

In  war,  holocausts,  disaster  and 


revolution,  there  are  credits  and 
discredits.  The  discredits  in  Aaron’s 
book:  The  avarice  of  some  of  the 
rebel  soldiers  who  demanded  ex¬ 
orbitant  “tips”  for  services;  the 
selfishness  of  some  Americans,  no¬ 
tably  of  the  male  gender,  who 
fought  among  themselves  (fisticuffs 
included)  to  get.  loaded  first  into 
cars,  onto  the  ferry,  and  who  even 
grabbed  food  and  dug  their  hands* 
into  creamy  cakes  at  the  hotel,  ap¬ 
parently  figuring  this  was  to  be 
their  last  supper;  foremost  dis¬ 
credit,  the  American  Embassy. 
(After  this  interview  was  written 
the  White  House  announced  the 
resignation  of  Ambassador  Earl 
E.  T.  Smith— Ed’s  Note,) 

No.  1:  Havana  Riviera 

The  credits:  First  and  far  and 
away  foremost,  the  Havana  Riviera, 
which  did  everything  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the 
guests.  One  evening,  they  spread 
whatever  they  could  before  the 
guests,  with  linens  and  tableware 
spotless,  and  even  included  spar¬ 
kling  ashtrays.  Aaron  said  that  the 
hotel’s  information  on  the  revolu¬ 
tion  was  better  than  anything  he 
could  extract  out  of  the  Embassy 
official  during  his  only  phone-talk. 
He  particularly  pointed  out  Luis 
Leiva,  reservations  manager  of  the 
hotel,  who  gave  him  this  note  to 
the  manager  of  .  the  hotel  in  Key 
West:  “Will  you  please  help  my 
personal^  friend  Mr.  Aaron,  upon 
arrival  to  your  hotel.  Thanks.” 
Another  was  Alfonso  Alvarez,  the 
Havana  Riviera’s  transportation 
man  whose  poshy  business  “card 
bears  this  billing:  “English  speak¬ 
ing  driver.  Air  conditioned  Cadil¬ 
lac.  All  services  available.  Car  No. 
20.” 'The  “English  speaking  driver” 
performed  many  services  for  Aaron 
and  others  during  the*  height  of 
the  changeover  in  government. 

Aaron  kept  his  receipted  hotel 
bill.  This  showed  that  the  Havana 
Riviera  voluntarily  knocked  a  full 
day  off  the  rate,  as  a  courtesy  ges¬ 
ture.  The  hotel  also  agreed  to  take 
checks  when  cash  was  not  available 
at  departure. 

Right  Chips,  Wrong  Hotel 

A  couple  of  leavening  highlights: 
The  hotel  agreed,  after  a  brief 
study  of  the  situation,  to  accept 
casino  chips  in  the  amount  of  $170 
from  one  guest  in  lieu  of  cash  or 
check.  The  gu.est  dug  into  his 
pocket  to  come  up  with  the  chips 
and  placed  them  on  the  desk  in 
front  of  the  friendly  clerk.  The 
clerk  saw  immediately  that  the 
chips  were  marked  with  the  brand 
of  the  Nacional  Hotel,  and  of 
course  would  not  take  them,  not 
knowing  whether  the  Nacional 
would  accept  them  from  the  Ha¬ 
vana  Riviera.  The  man  got  'awfully 
irate,  but  the  clerk  stood  his 
ground. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  Jan. 
2,  Aaron’s  daughter,  Lynn,  11- 
going-on-12,  turned  to  him  and 
said,  “Daddy,  my  allowance  was 
due  yesterday.”  Aaron  “pays  off” 
his  daughter  on  the  first  of  the 
month.  In  the  midst  of  such  rou¬ 
tine  business '  as  a  revolution, .  it 
had  slipped  his  mind. 


Four  CBS-TV  programs  and  a  similar  number  of  NBC-TV  offerings 
won  1958  Christopher  Awards.  Prizes  are  for  excellence  in  tv  program¬ 
ming  for  family  viewing. 

CBS-TV  Awards  were:  producer  David  Susskind,  director  Bob  Mul¬ 
ligan  and  writer  Ludi  Claire  fqr  “Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,”  on  duPont 
Show  of  Month”;  producer  Burton  Benjamin,  writer  Norman  Boris- 
off,  film  editor  Robert  Collinson  and  composer  Paul  Creston,  for  “Re¬ 
volt  in  Hungary”  on  “The  Twentieth  Century”;  producer  Jacqueline 
Babbib,  exec  producer  Robert  Ei  Costello,  director  Robert  Corrigan 
and  writer  Jerome  Coopersmith,  for  “SSN-571,  The  Nautilus”  on  Arm¬ 
strong  Circle  Theatre”;  producer  Lowell  Thomas  Jr.,  director  Jean 
Philipe  Carson  and  writers  Lowell  Thomas  Jr.  and  Prosper  Buranelli 
for  “Alaska”  on  “High  Adventure  With  Lowell  Thomas.” 

NBC-TV  Awards  were:  producer-director  Bob  Banner,  music  di¬ 
rector  Harry  Zimmerman  and  writers  Bob  Wells,  Johnny  Bradford 
and  Arnold  Peyser  for  “Dinah  Shore  Chevy  Show”;  producer-director 
David  Lowe  and  writer  Lou  Hazam  for  “MD  International”  on  “March 
of  Medicine”;  exec  producer  Mildred  Freed  Alberg,  producer-director 
George  Schaefer  and  writer  James  Costigan  for  “Little  Moon  of  Al¬ 
ban”  on  "Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame”;  producer  Alvin  Cooperman,  di¬ 
rector  Richard  Morris  and  writer  Jean  Holloway  for  “The  Wild 
Swans”  on  “Shirley  Temple  Storybook.” 


British-born  Marc  Brandel,  tv  playwright  who’s  been  working  in  the 
States  for  several  years,  and  his  wife,  actress  Ruda  Michel,  went  to 
London  at  year’s  end.  They’ll  remain  there  until  April  and  then  hope 
to  get  a  house  in  Italy  for  a  few  months’  residence.  He’s  doing  sev¬ 
eral  tv  scripts  for  a  series  titled  “The  Four  Just  Men”  for  showing  in 
the  U.S.  On  New  Year’s  Day  he  started  work  on  a  theatrical  film  di¬ 
rected  by  Robert  Helpmann  themed  on  an  “Around  the  World  in  Five 
Ballets”  idea  and  calling  for  locations  in  Madrid,  Paris  and  probably 
Moscow.  Brandel  writes  of  London  that  “it  is  very  gay,  bright,  expen¬ 
sive  and  full  of  Americans  with  beards.” 


Three  dramatic  shows  of  Britisn  Broadcasting  Corp.  have  been 
slated  by  National  Educational  Television  for  its  network  in  1959. 
Dicken’s  “David  Copperfield”  will  be  unspooled  as  a  serial  in  13  half- 
hour  installments  for  use  by  high  school  literature  classes.  The  other 
shows — Shakespeare’s  “Henry  V”  and  Ibsen’s  “Master  Builders” — will 
be  beamed  as  one-timers.  All  are  on  film. 

Principal  new  series  on  tap  for  NET  in  ’59  is  “Search  For  America,” 
a  skein  of  33  half-hour  programs  focussing  on  foreign  relations,  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  U.S.,  the  national  economy,  crime  and  delinquency.  Par¬ 
ticipants  in  “Search”  include,  poet-educator  Mark  Van  Doren,  anthro¬ 
pologist  Margaret  Meade,  psychiatrist  Erich  Fromm,  theologian  Rein¬ 
hold  Niebuhr,  and  Arkansas  Gazette  editor  Harry  Ashmore.  Series  is 
produced  by  Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center  in  Ann  Afcbor. 
Mich.  ~ 


Series  of  seminars  tagged  “World  of  Ideas”  preems  on  CBS-TV 
Sunday,  Jan.  18  from  3:30  to  4  p.m.  with  Dr.  Charles  Frankel,  Colum¬ 
bia  Univ.  philosophy  prof,  as  emcee. 

Program  will  be  in  nature  of  an  open  discussion  between  individuals 
of  different  persuasions.  Each  week  group  of  48  invited  guests  will 
meet  the  emcee  and  take  part  in  what  is  described  as  tv’s  first  adult 
discussion-audience  participation  program. 

Fred  Freed  will  produce  this  CBS  Public  Affairs  program.  Craig 
Fisher  is  associate  producer  and  Vern  Diamond  wilf  direct. 


CBS-TV  Is  continuing  its  penetrating  looksees  into  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problems  with  a  special  two-part  edition  of  “The  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century”  series  Sunday,  Jan.  18  and  Sunday,  Jan.  25.  Tagged 
“The  Delinquents,”  it  will  be  a  filmed  documentary  of  the  coast-to- 
coast  situation  among  problem  teeners.  Two-part  study  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  written  and  directed  by  Stephen  Fleischman,  CBS  News  cor¬ 
respondent,  with  Walter  Cronkite  narrating. 


Red  Skelton,  for  the  first  time  In  his  eight  years  on  CBS-TV,  takes 
his  tv  series  on  location  later  this  .month  to  film  a  program  in  Miami 
Beach.  Program  will  be  aired  later  Jit  the  season  '‘and  will  be  filmed 
during  Skelton’s  two-weeks  personal  appearance  at  Fontainebleau  Ho¬ 
tel  beginning  Jan.  20.  .  ' 


Fordhmn  U„  Yeshiva  U.  and  IthaCa  College  have  .eaejxliid  separata 
talks  with  representatives  of  the  Academy  of  Television  Arts  Sci¬ 
ences  about  the  distinct  possibility  of  supplying  the  acreage  necessary 
for  a  television  library.  .Latest  was  with  Fordham,  which  is  getting 
ground  In  the  soon-to-be-built  Lincoln  Center  for  Performing  Arttf. 

ATAS  is  prepared  to  seek  network  or  foundation  coin  to  finance 
the  building  itself  and  the  supply  of  books  and  other  video  source 
material. 


THE  NBC 
RADIO  NETWORK 

is  bn  the  spot- whatever  the 
season,  whatever  the  sport— 
bringing  America  one  exciting 
first-hand  report  after  another. 
Baseball  and  boxing,  tennis  and 
track,  horse-racing,  sailboat-rac¬ 
ing,  golf— even  bocchi— they're 
all  part  of  the  jampacked  NBC 
schedule.  Each  season  there  are 
specials  like:  the  Bose  Bowl 
Game,  the  World  Series,  the 
U.  S.  Open  Golf  Tournament, 
Forest  Hills'  Tennis  Champion¬ 
ships,  in  fact,  just  about  every 
major  event  of  the  year.  Week¬ 
end  games  and  special  features 
on  monitoe,  interviews,  sports 
roundups,  and  the  Friday  night 
fights  complete  the  schedule. 

For  sports-loving  America, 
here's  week-in,  week-out  On-the- 
spot  reporting  that  only  a  net¬ 
work  could  provide. 

For  complete  on-the-spot  cover¬ 
age,  all  year  long,  around  the 
world ,  America  turns  to  the  star 
tions  of  theNBC  Radio  Network. 
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Chi  WGN  (AM  &  TV)  Big  News  Push 
On  ’59  Agenda  Sparked  by  Trib 


Chicago,  Jan.  13. 

Although  there  has  been  no  offi¬ 
cial  statement  to  the  effect,  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  WGN  and  WGN-TV 
are  placing  high  on  the  agenda  for 
1959  the  amplification  of  their  com¬ 
mon  news  facilities.  As  the  only 
stations  in  town  with  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  umbilicus,  the  Tribune  out¬ 
lets  might  figure,  on  the  face  of  it, 
to  dominate  broadcast  news  in  Chi, 
but  this  has  been  far  from  the  case. 
For  some  reason,  WGN  until  now 
lias  had  a  rather  casual  approach 
to  news,  while  two  of  the  network 
shops,  WBBM  -  WBBM  -  TV  and 
WNBQ  -  WMAQ  in  that  order,  have 
led  Chicago  in  newscasting 

To  all  appearances,  WGN  veep- 
general  manager  Ward  L.  Quaal 
and  the  upstairs  echelon  of  the 
Tribune  are  giving  a  higher  pri¬ 
ority  to  news  at  the  stations  than 
it  has’  had  for  several  years.  The 
present  news  staff  of  15  men — not 
counting  newscasters,  who  are  staff 
announcers — is  expected  to  begin 
burgeoning  not  long  after  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Seen  as  significant  are  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  vet  newsman  Tom 
Foy  as  news  director  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  corporation  and  of  Gene 
Filip  as  his  assistant  and  special 
events  director.  The  two  comprise 
an  administrative  nucleus  for  the 
department  such  as  it  .hasn’t  had 
since  perhaps  1945,  when  Foy  re¬ 
signed  the  company  as  its  news 
director.  He  returned  in  1951  as  a 
writer-director  and  rejoined  the 
news  staff  this  year.  Filip  is  a  20- 
year  veteran  of  the  Tribune  and 
WGN  Inc.  with  a  solid  news  back¬ 
ground. 

Another  tipoff  to  the  blueprint¬ 
ing  of  bigger  and  better  news  at 
WGN  is  the  increased  cooperation 
the  department  has  been  getting 
from  the  parent  gazette  in  recent 
months.  Coverage  of  elections  and 
political  conventions  in  the  past 
have  brought  the  Tribune  directly 
into  the  radio-tv  picture  with  its 
experts,  and  while  a  number  of 
recent  experimental  shows  from 
the  Trib’s  newsroom  failed  to  catch 
on,  a  sports  show  comingling  the 
paper’s  staffers  and  the  station’s 
sportscasters  has  clicked  nicely. 
Add  as  another  plus  possible  access 
to  a  second  newspaper,  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  which  the  Trib  bought  out 
from  .Hearst  not  long  ago. 

Greatest  gesture  of  cooperation 
by  the  parent  paper,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  it  will  be  equipping 
its  foreign  correspondents  with 
miniature  tape  recorders  and  wilj[ 
ask  them  for  pn-the-spot  analyses 
and  interviews  expressly  for  the 
stations.  This  would  give  WGN 
some  of  the  international  scope  of 
the  networks. 

Possibly  the  most  patent  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  projected  upbeat  on  the 


news  side  Is  the  fact  that  WGN- 
TV  is  now  on  the  prowl  for  a  news 
personality,  who  might  develop  as 
a  potent  competitor  to  WBBAf* 
TV’s  Fahey  Flynn,  John  Harring¬ 
ton  and  Frank  Reynelds  and 
WNBQ’s  Len  O’Connor  and  Clifton 
Utley. 


WGN’s  $3,090,990 
Plant  for  AM-TV 

Chicago,  Jan’.  13. 

WGN  Inc.  has  finalized  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  13-acre  tract  of  land 
on  Chicago’s  northwest  side  for 
an  eventual  move  from  its  present 
Michigan  Ave.  billet  which  ad¬ 
joins  the  parent  Chicago  Tribune. 
As  plans  are  still  in  the  blueprint 
stage,  the  move  is  seen  as  at  least 
a  year  away. 

On  the  new  site  the  company  Is 
erecting  a  two  and  a  half  story 
building  to  house  the  indie  sta¬ 
tions,  with  studios  of  completely 
functional  design  incorporating 
certain  advanced  features  devel¬ 
oped  by  other  stations  in  the  past 
decade.  Cost  of  the  construction 
is  expected  to  be  around  $S,0Q0,- 
000,  including  a  200-foot  micro- 
wave  relay-  tower  to  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Bldg,  downtown,  where  WGN’s 
transmitter  locates. 

While  there  is  no  comment  from 
either  Trib  Tower  «r  WGN  on  how 
the  relinquished  Michigan  Ave. 
space  will  be  used,  it’s  a  good  bet 
that  the  Chicago  American,  an 
afternoon  gazette,  which  the  Trib¬ 
une  purchased  from  Hearst  Corp. 
last  year,  will  be  moved  into  the 
vacated  radio-ty  plant.  In  that  case, 
the  economic  advantages  in  mov¬ 
ing  the  broadcasting  facility  are 
evident.  Presumably,  with  the 
American  literally  tucked  under 
the  Tribune’s  wing,  press  facili¬ 
ties  would  be  consolidated  and  the 
staffs  would  work  cooperatively. 
So  far*  Since  the  Trib  acquired  it, 
the  American  has  continued  to  op¬ 
erate  reasonably  as  an  independent 
sheet  with  approximately  the  same 
Hearst  standards  it  had  previously. 


CBS  News  Names  Lynch 

John  F.  Lynch  has  been  named 
assistant  director  of  public  affairs 
for  CBS  News,  He  will  report  to 
Irving  Gitlin,  director  of  public 
affairs. 

Lynch  succeeds  John  P.  Jeffer¬ 
son  who  died  last  November. 
Lynch  was  most  recently  program 
manager  of  NBC-TTs  “Today”  and 
before  that  night  radio  editor  for 
the  UP. 


Plug*  Via  the  ‘Method* 

True  Thespis  with  the  Stan- 
islavskian  approach  appears  to 
have  struck  a  number  of  gals 
on  tv  who  punch  Out  commer¬ 
cials. 

Recent  survey  reveals  Julia 
Meade,  who  “Sells”  the  com¬ 
mercials  on  CBS-TV’s  ,  “Ed 
Sullivan  Show”  and  “Play¬ 
house  90”;  Bess  Myerson  of 
“The  -  Big  Payoff,”  and  Lee 
Ann  Meriwether,  formerly  of 
NBC-TV’s  “Today,”  are  study¬ 
ing’ THE  acting  method  at  the 
Theatre-  Studio.  Curt  Conway 
of  “A  Touch  of  the  Poet.”  cast 
is  the  teacher. 

Both  Miss  Myerson  and-MiS3 
Meriwether  are  past  Miss 
Americas. 


‘Must  Buy’ 

•mmmm ^  Continued  from  page  43 

tisers  with  unusual  marketing  prob¬ 
lems. 

'  NBC-TV  formerly  insisted  that 
advertisers  buy  time  on  57  of  its 
basic  stations.  The  previous  CBS- 
TV  “must  buy”  policy  called  for 
purchases  on  60  stations.  ABC-TV 
altered  its  “must  buy”  poliey  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  and  it  is  similar  to 
the  NBC-TV  and  CBS-TV  recently- 
announced  plans. 

Walter  D.  Scott,  NBC’s  veep  in 
charge  of  tv  network  sales,  said 
the  new  policy  would  provide  ad¬ 
vertisers  “with  substantial  'flexi¬ 
bility  in  selection  of  NBC  network 
stations,  while  maintaining  the  use 
of  the  network  as  a  national 
medium.” 

“Advertisers  have  been  order¬ 
ing  lineuRs  considerably  in  excess 
of  these  benchmarks,”  Scott  said. 
“We  are  confident  that  they  will 
continue  to  do  so,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  optimum  efficiency  in  terms  of 
national  coverage  and  *’penetra- 
tlon.” 

Scott  said  that  current  orders 
for  nighttime  lineups  in  option 
time  periods  range  well  above 
$100,006  in  Class  A  hourly  rates, 
and  typical  daytime  orders  are 
abdve  $42,500  in  Class  C  hourly 
rates.  . 

Dropping  of  the  “must  buy" 
clause,  it  is  asserted  by  web  sales 
:  staffers,  will  not  affect  future  pur- 
.  chases  by  major  national  adver- 
r  tisers.  The  new  policies,  however, 
should  prove  -useful  to  certain  ad¬ 
vertisers,  such  as  some  beer  makers 
:  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  pre- 
■  vented  from  selling  in  specific 
states;  automotive  accounts  who 
may  be  selling  high  class  cars  or 
who  lack  distributors  In  certain 
areas,  and  several  insurance  com-j 
panles  not  licensed  in  some  states  | 
as  well  as  other  types  of  sponsors  i 
not  requiring  full  network  cover¬ 
age. 

Consensus  is  that  ad  agencies  on 
behalf  of  sponsors  will  be  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  status  quo  basis  as  regards 
future  expenditures  on  the  video 
lanes,  despite  the  evaporation  of 
the  “must  .buy”  clauses  in  tv  time- 
buying  contracts. 


AI  Lewis  Tapped  For 
‘Father  of  the  Bride’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13, 
Al  Lewis,  former  producer-writer 
at  CBS-TV*  has  been  named  pro¬ 
ducer  of  Metro  TV’s  “Father  of 
the  Bride”  series. 

Metro  is  seeking  a  femme  to 
play  the  “bride,”  having  already 
cast  Jim  Backus  as  the  pop.  Pilot 
rolls  at  the  Culver  City  lot  late 
this  month  or  early  in  February. 
Series  is  based  on  the  Metro  film 
of  the  same  name. 


Kluge 

,  Continued  from  page  42  — 

experienced  broadcast  hand  In  get¬ 
ting  int6  active  management  in  a 
new  broadcast  acquisition.  (Con¬ 
jecture  is  that  since  Kluge  himself 
has  so  many  other  interests  that  he 
can  not  devote  full  time  to  Metro¬ 
politan,  he  will  seek  to  place  some 
of  his  own  people  on  the  Met  man¬ 
agerial  level,  especially  at  WTTG. 

Paramount,  in  approximately  the 
last  year  or  year  and  a  half,  is  said 
to  have  had  little  to  do  with  the 
management  of  Metropolitan,  which 
until  rather  recently  was  called 
[  DuMont  Broadcasting.  The  major’s 
I  failure  to  Incorporate  its  fully 
|  owned  KTLA,  L.A.,  tv  operation 
j  in  the  Met  chain,  due  to  resistance 
from  Met’s  present  management,  is 
considered  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  Par  sold  off. 

Richard  Buckley,  who  assumed  a 
position  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  in  Metropolitan  when  the 
company  bought  his  winning  radio 
outlet,  WNEW,  N.Y.,  was  among 
those  principally  opposed  to  Par’s 
KTLA  proposition.  When  he  sold 
WNEW  to  the  then  Par-controlled 
DuMont  setup,  Buckley  quickly 
showed  his-  strength  vis-4-vis  the 
motion  picture  company. 

When  Buckley  sold  WNEW,  he 
received  about  9.7%  of  the  out¬ 
standing  DuMont  stock  plus  a  large 
cash  consideration.  In  the  past  two 
years,  with  DuMont-Metropolitan, 
he’s  increased  his  holdings  to  ^frout  j 
11.5%  of  the  company’s  stock.  I 

While  this  is  a  large  block  ha 
the  company,  and  he  is  believed 
capable  of  mustering  the  support 
of  many  other  stockholders  In  Met, 
there  is  some  doubt — should  it 
ever  edme  to  a  showdown  with 
Kluge — that  his  combined  forces 
can  assert  themselves  to  the  same 
extent  as  Kluge’s.  But  a  battle  of 
any  kind,  large  or  small,  between 
Kluge  and  No.  1  management  man 
Buckley,  Is  not  considered  very 
probable.  Besides  which,  there  Is 
the  feeling  that  Buckley  will  look 
more  kindly  on  the  advice  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  ,of  Kluge,  both  vet 
station  men,  than  he  did  on  Par 
dtirihg  those  occasions  Par  tried  to 
assert  itself. 

For  the  record,  Kluge  personally 
controls  about  15%  of  Metropolitan 
due  to  the  Par  deal,  but  the  other 
6.5-7%  is  in  the  hands  of  people 
considered  his  close  biz  associates. 


CLAIM  TETER  GUNN’ 
SERIES  PLAGIARIZED 

„  Los  Angeles,  Jan.  13. 

“Petqr  Gunn,”  teleseries  pro* 
duced  by  Blake  Edwards  for  Spar¬ 
tan  copied  from  their  own  substan¬ 
tially  copied  from  their  own  format 
and  script  of  a  proposed  series 
-  tabbed  “Crescendo,”  it’s  charged 
by  writers  Ed  Adamson  and  Lee 
Savin,  in  a  suit  filed  in  Superior 
Court. 

Asking  $750,000  in  damages,  ac¬ 
tion  was  brought  against  Spartan, 
MCA  Artists  Ltd.,  Jennings  Lang 
and  Edwards.’  Plaintiffs  claimed 
they  hired  MCA  and  Lang  in 
June,  1956,  to  peddle  their  prop¬ 
erty,  but  that  the  defendants,  in 
violation  of  agreement,  disclosed 
format  to  Spartan  and  Edwards. 


SAC 

Continued  from  pace  32  ^5 
members  before  they’re  fully  con* 
vinced  that  the  increases^’shouldn’t 
also  hold  where  film  is  concerned. 
The  same  difficulty  could  extend 
into  production  of  actual  programs, 
i  made  both  on  tape  and  on  film. 

(2)  The  FPA  has  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  although  this  problem  ap¬ 
pears  more  easily  solved  than  one 
which  involves  handling  SAG  mem¬ 
bers.  FPA  itself  says  it  won’t  be 
able  to  restrict  advertiser  policy, 
even  though  the  production  group 
is  signatory  to  the  SAG  contract 
too.  It  must  be  recalled  that  the 
FPA  objected  to  the  SAG  Code 
signed  last  spring,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  contract  given  to  the  film 
actors  Was.  already  ton  high,  and 
that, ,  as  a  result,  business  might 
swing  away  from  them,  even 
though  it  was  the  ad  agencies 
which  has  made  the  coin  conces¬ 
sions  in  the  first  place.  Nobody  ex¬ 
pects  FPA  to  be  any  more  amen¬ 
able  today  to  an  agency-advertiser 
plan  giving  more  ground  than  is 
contractually  necessary,  and  while 
FPA  suggests  that  it  doesn’t  hold 
a  position  .of  any  genuine  impor¬ 
tance  at  the  bargaining  table,  there 
is  no  one  at  the  moment  willing  to 
say  how  powerful  FPA  figures  to 
be  ih  the  outcome  of  the  upcoming 
case. 

Thought  to  be  .part  of  “the  re¬ 
ported  Four  A’s  philosophy  in 
granting  immediate  increases  in 
tape  commercials  to  SAG  is  the 
fact  that  tape  probably  won’t  be¬ 
come  a  vital  production  technique 
fdhrinother  cpuple^f  years.  Such 
being  the  case,'  ifce  agencies  might 
believe  that  tape  coipmefelal  con¬ 
cessions  now,  instead* mithe  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  Code  ih  1061,  is  little 
more  than  a  matter  of  form,*  to 
protect  themselves  from  ait  outcry 
by  SAGites*  Should  film  commer¬ 
cials  arbitrarily  be  brought  into  the 
picture,  then  it  becomes  a  different 
story  entirely. 
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AROUND 

THE 

WORLD 


this  month  launched  image 

eussia.  For  four  consecutive 

weeks,  four  nights  a  week,  an 

hour-and-a-half  each  night, 

image  Russia  is  exploring  every 

aspect  of  Soviet  life.  Listeners 

hear  the  actual  voices  of  Russia’s 

leaders,  of  people  who  have 

traveled  in  the  USSR.  They  visit 

the  theatres,  laboratories,  labor 
t 

camps.  They  hear  from  Amer¬ 
ican  Communists  and  from 
former  Communists  who  fled 
‘Russia  for  the  West.  After  a 
complete,  objective,  factual  anal¬ 
ysis,  they  will  be  able  to  draw  in¬ 
formed  conclusions  of  their  own, 

^Through  special  broadcasts  like 
IMAGE  bussia,  and  regularly- 
scheduled  programs  like  nigkt- 
IIKEj,  MONITOR,  MEET  THE  PRESS, 

and  the  national  farm  and 
HOME  hour,  NBC  Radio  keeps 
America  informed.  In  1958 
alone,  NBC  audiences  heard: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
0n  farm  problems .  Nehru  on  the 
8th  anniversary  of  the  Indian 
Republic.  Senator  John  Ken¬ 
nedy  on  education.  Vice  Presi¬ 


dent  Mixon  on  his  South  Ameri¬ 


can  trip .  Ghana*s  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Nkrumah  on  the  future  of 
Africcfs  newest  country . 

Only  a  radio  network  could  offer 
public  affairs  coverage  of  such 
immediacy  and  magnitude. 

For  complete  on-the-spot  cover¬ 
age,  all  year  long,  around  the 
world,  America  turns  to  the  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  NBC  Radio  Networks 
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Y  &  P’s  ‘Single  Roof  fatten) 
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exec  and  director  of  promotion 
while  Spitzer  is  the  agency’s  mer¬ 
chandising  director. 

David  Elledge,  formerly  with 
*  Benton  &  Bowles,  has  joined 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather  as  tv  art 
director. 

Arthur  W.  Poretz  appointed 
director  of  public  relations  of 
Mogul,  Lewin,  Williams  &  Saylor. 
Also  at  MLW&S,  Dr.  Norman 
Young  and  Ronald  Friedwald  were 
named  research  director  end  print 
media  director,  respectively. 

Lost  and  1*  ounai  oviogu.,  Lewin, 
Williams  &  Saylor  named  to  han¬ 
dle  the  advertising  for  Howard 
Clothes. 

Kudner  Agency  has  pkkedt  up 
the  ad  account  of  Colorfonns,  mak- 
ers  of  crafts  and  activities  toys. 

The  industrial  sector  of  Kelly, 
Nason  has  been  named,  advertis- 
tising,  marketing  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  counsel  for  the  American  Felt 
Co. 

Dayton  office  of  Geyer,  Morey, 
Madden  &  Ballard  has  been 
named  for  a  hew  corporate-wide 
campaign  for  Dayton  Rubber  Co~ 

Shorten  Picking  up  where  the  ad 
agencies  left  off  in  1958,  Fletcher 
D.  Richards  and  Calkins  Sc  Holden 
with  combined  billings  of  $35,000,- 
000  will  merge  with  the  corporate 
details  expected  to  be  worked  out 
by  March  1. 

The  name  of  the  merged  agency 
will  be  Fletcher .  Richards,  Calkins 
Sc  Holden  with  Fletcher  Richards 
remaining  as  prexy-and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer.  Bradley  A.  Walker 
becomes  chairman  of  the  board, 
Paul  Smith  vice  chairman  of  the 
board,  J.  Sherwood  Smith  chair¬ 
man  of  the  exec  committee  and 


Edmund  F.  Johnstone,  exec  veepee. 

WCRB,  Boston,  radio  outlet 
which  had  been  carrying  liquor 
advertisements  will  discontinue  ac¬ 
cepting  hard  ;  liquor,  advertising, 
Boston  station  is  one  of  the  few 
stations  in  the  country  which  had 
dropped  the  ban  oq  liquor. 

Ben  M.  Reiss,  president  of 
Friend-Reiss  Advertising,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  League 
of  Advertising  Agencies. 


By_|<ES  BROWN 

Chicago,  Jan.  13. 

New  year  opened  with  a  rash  of 
veepee  appointment^  at  the  local 
ad  plants;  among  them  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Arnold  E,  Johnson,  once  With 
Chi  'NBC,  dubbed  by  Needham, 
Louis  dc-Brorby  whepe  he  has  been 
director1  of  broadcast  facilities  the 
past  six  years; 

William.  Westervelt,  in  charge  of 
creative  activities  at  Sander  Rod- 
kin.  agency; 

Sam  Silberman  end  Hal  Dickens 
who,  along  with  getting  their  veep 
stripes,  were  named  director  of 
marketing  and  merchandising,  re¬ 
spectively,  at  Edward  H.  Weiss 
agency.:  .  a 

John  P.  McElroy,  account  exec 
on  the  CHd  Milwaukee  beer  account 
at  'Grant  Advertising;  who  had 
switched  over  from  the  Weiss 
agency  last  November.  I 

Gordon  Best  agency  has  added 
Joel  L.  Martin  as  viceprez  for  0  re¬ 
search,  Tom  Whitehead  as  copy 


chief,  and  Lamr  Rabip  as  an  a.e. 

Buchen  Co;  has  added  a  public 
relations  division  and  named  J. 
Edwin  Jacobs  director, 

Neil  McGreevey  left  Chi  office 
of  BBp&O  to  join  Clinton  E.  Frank 
agency  as  manager  of  production 
and  traffic  departments. 

Vincent  R.  Bliss,  prez  of  Eagle 
Ludgin  Co.,  elected  to  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Advertising  Research 
Foundation.  ] 

Edmund  F.  Johnstone  elected  a 
director  and  vice'  chairman  of  Cal¬ 
kins  Holden  agency. 

Ron  Terry  Productions  and  Gray- 
Schwartz  Advertising  have  merged 
into  a  general  ad  agency  under  the 
name  Terry,  Gray-Schwartz  &  Har¬ 
ris  Inc.- 


WB-ABC:  Love  &  Marriage 
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Marks  Prexies  FCBA 

Washington,  Jan.  13. 

Leonard  H.  Marks,  prominent 
television-radio  attorney,  here,  is 
the  new  president  of  the.  Federal 
Communications  Bar  Association, 
the  grouj*  of  about'  500.  attorneys 
practicing''  law  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

;  Marlas*  partner  of  the  Cohn  Sc 
"Marks  ferm,  ^s  formerly  assistant 
to  the;  general  cotmselof  FCC-and 
has  been  a  law  professor  at  the.  U. 
6t Pittsburgh  and, National  U.  Law 
School.  *■ . 

Other  officers  are:  Frank  U. 
Fletcher;  first  v.p.;  Robert  M. 
Booth  Jr*  second  v.p.;  Edward  F. 
JKenehan;  secretary;  E.  Stratford 
Smith;  assistand  secretary;  and 
John  H.  Mldlen,  treasurer. 


Hartford — New  local  tv  sales 
manager  for  WNBC-TV,  NBC  ofro 
U  outlet  here,  is  Jack  Fox.  Upped 
from  Sales  staff. 


Bill  Orr’s  nice  little  WB  tv  empire 
is  .wedded  to  ABC  lock,  stock  and 
piiot.  Which  doesn’t  happen  to  be 
the  case  at  all  (even  though  up  till 
how  it’s  been  a  100%.  love  Sc  mar¬ 
riage  affair).  True,  there’s  a  sort 
of  handshake  agreement  that  ABC 
have*  first  refusal  oh  all  WB  prod¬ 
uct  (which  is  understandable  in 
view  of  the  network  going  out  oh 
a  limb  with  early  production  com¬ 
mitments  even  before  sponsors 
were  wrapped  up).  But  since  suc¬ 
cess  invites  success,  both  NBC  and 
CBS  have-,  been  making  overtures 
in  WB’s  direction.  Orr  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  discussions  are  now  go¬ 
ing  on  with  an  eye  toward  fresh 
product..  Orr.  even  envisions  the 
necessity  of  renting  space  off  the 
WB  lot  to  keep  pace  with  a  possible 
three-network  swing  to  Warners 
in  anticipation  of  theatrical  pro¬ 
duction  again  hitting  a  respectable 
Astride. 

Thus  far  it’s  been  a  story  of  all 
hits,  no  misses,  although  at  the  in¬ 
ception  of  “£7  Sunset  Strip”  It 
looked  like  WB  might  have  stubbed 
its  toe  In  getting  off  the  western 
kick.  However,  the  Friday  night 
ABC  entry  has  hit  Its  Trendex- 
Nielsen  stride  and  all  appears  well. 
The  fact ’that-  practically  all  the 
new  product  (“Alaskan,”  'Torrid 
Zone”,  **Doc  Holliday”)  classifies 
as  nOn-oaters  backs  up  Orr’s  con¬ 
viction  that,  baying  licked  all  the 
initial  problems,  WB’s  video  setup 
is  now  eminently  qualified  to  move] 
in  other  vidpix  directions  with 
equal  success. 

Concedes  He’s  Lucky 

There’s  nothing  boastful  about 
Grr*s  attitude;  in  fact'  he’s  more 
apt  to  concede  that  he’s  been  lucky 
and  prefers  -  to  keep  His  fingers 
crossed.  But  by  the  same  token 
Orr  has  learned  a  lot  of  the  an¬ 
swers,  has  'mastered  the  economics 
and  the  strange  behaviour  patterns 
of  this  show  business-in-a-hurry. 

And  how  does  a  Jade  Warner, 
schooled  in:  a  $2,500,000-per-pic 
economy  rather  than  H  $35,000  per 
half-hour  philosophy,  feel  about 
these  “tv  shenanigans?”  How  does 
he.  square  it  with,  his  first-and-fore- 
xnost-aliegiance  to  the  exhibitor? 
Take  it  from  Grr,  Warner  is  neither 
naive:  nor  unrealistic  when  It  comes 
to  future  trends- and  patterns  in 
entertainment  He’s  not  only  cog¬ 
nizant,  of  the  vast  tv 'potential,  but 
is  heartily  enthusiastic  about  the 
manner  in  which  WB  is  embracing 
the  newer- medium. 

'In  fact,  says  Orr,  one  of  the  first 
things  Warner  did  upon  his  re-- 
Qovery  and  return  to  the  studio] 
was  to  effect  the  reinstatement  of 
Clint'  Walker  (who  will  either  re¬ 
turn  to  “Cheyenne”  or  star  in  a 
new  tv  series),  but  primarily  War¬ 
ner'  sees  in  Walker,  as  with  “Mav¬ 
erick’s”  Jim  Gamer,  the  stars  of 
tomorrow  for  WB  theatricals.  Only 
last  week  Studio  heads  saw  for  the 


first  time  the  completed  version 
of  Garner’s  upcoming  “Up  Peri¬ 
scope”  feature,  with  Warner  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  Garner’s 
headed  for  big  things.  “When  you 
can  demonstrate  to  the  exhibitor, 
as  Warner  is  doing,  that  you’re 
incepting  a  whole  new  school  of 
personalities,”  says  Orr,  “the 
chances  are  the  exhibitor  Is  going 
to  thank  you.” 

So  far  as  Warners  TV  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  are  no  ‘ands\  ‘ifs*. 
‘huts.’  Just  Orr. 


Disney’s  SR0  Status- 

Having  fun  the  first  half  of  the 
’58-’59  season,  with  a  fractional  part 
cf  the  show  still  unsold,  “Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  Presents”  has  finally  achieved 
SRO  status  as  the  result  of  an  east¬ 
ern  regional  sale  to  Hudson  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.'  Hills  Bros,  has  a. re¬ 
gional  (feal; on  the  ABC-TV : Friday 
night  hour  which  covers  the.  mid¬ 
west  and  western  U.S.,  but  until 
the  Hudson  deal,  beginning  the  last 
Friday  in  Janriary,  the  stanza  has 
been  without  a  bankrolled*  to  com¬ 
plement  Hills  in  the  east. 

Hudson  •  has,  on  an  alternati¬ 
ve  eek  basis,. bought  16  segments  in 
the  hour  stanza,  to  fill  out  the  bal- 
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However  you  measure  It  —  quality,  convenience  or 
economy — tepe  adds  new  dimensions  to  television 
programming  and  for  at  least  9  good  reasons: 

TAPI  OFFERS  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  UVITV 

•  Use  of  popular  local  personalities  a 

•  Conveys  a  sense  of  Immediacy 

•  Permits  last  minute  copy  changes  ^ 


PLUS  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  FILM 

•  Perfect  performance  evetytime 

•  Accuracy  of  the  sponsofs  message 

•  Identical  conimerciaisin  all  markets  * 
AND  THE  ADVANTAGES  ONLY  TAPI  CAN  OFFER 

•  Immediate  viewing  of  tha  recording  r 

•  Erasability  an<f  re-usability 

•  Change_audk>  without  affecting  video 
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DOODLE 


58.5%  OF  AUDIENCE  IN  INDIANAPOLIS! 
59%  OF  AUDIENCE  IN  CHICAGO ! 

YANKEE  DOODLE  DANDY 
PULLS  LIKE  CRAZY! 

This  smash  hit  musical  is  rolling  up  sensational  ratings'  and  stations 
are  enthusiastic.  Hugh  Kibbey  of  WFBM  wires:  ‘  ‘YANKEE  DOODLE 
DANDY  SPECIAL  SHOWING  ON  XMAS  DAY  HUGE  SUCCESS. 
MUCH  MUCH  FAVORABLE  REACTION  AND  ALREADY  WE  HAVE 
POTENTIAL  BANKROLLED  FOR  REPEAT  SHOWING  JULY  4.” 


Remember,  this  gold  mine  is  available  only  up  to  July  5,  for  two  show¬ 
ings  only.  Schedule  one  showing  j - : - -  1 

right  away  and  a  second  for  a  per-  _  WFBM,  INDIANAPOLIS 

i  s.  V Lit  -  T  1  i!-.  •  Dec.  25,  5  pm  to  7  pm  18.0  VS.  6.4,  3.4, 2.9 

feet  Fourth  of  July  tie-in.  It’s  your  mmmnrn 

chance  for  a  local  SPECTACULAR  Dac.6ii0^J3«M«l8jlMlM 


success. 
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’59  Gets  a  Frantic  Kickoff 
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the  Garry  Moore  program  after  a 
poor  start  has  found  the  winning 
way  and  has  been  given  a  vote  of 
confidence  by  Revlon  by  signing 
for  an  additional  26  weeks.  The 
renewal  on  the  Tuesday  at  10  en¬ 
try  goes  into  effect  on  April  1,  and 
runs  through  the  summer.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  .  Colgate  signed  52-week 
renewal  on  web’s  “The  Million¬ 
aire.” 

While  CBS  was  having  a  field 
day  in  general,  the  web  received 
one  bad  piece  of  news.  American 
Tobacco  which  signed  to  sponsor 
“Hit  Parade”  from  Oct.  through 
April  24,  is  not  extending  its  spon¬ 
sorship.  Status  of  the  program  is 
presently  a  question  mark  at  the 
network. 

NBC  Shuffles 

With  CBS  racking  up  sales,  NBC- 
TV,  while  picking  up  some  busi¬ 
ness,  was  beset  with  problems  on 
the  nighttime  schedule.  Benrus  via 
the  Grey  Agency  signed  to  co¬ 
sponsor  the  Emmy  Awards.  For 
the  troublesome  Tuesday  at  10  slot 
occupied  by  the  “Californians,”  the 
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network  brass  will  bring  in  the 
“David  Niven  Anthology”  with 
Singer  sponsoring  the  show  on  al¬ 
ternate  weeks.  Packaged  by  MCA, 
the  new  program  is  slated  to  kick 
off  on  April  7.  Lipton  and  Singer, 
both  repped  by  Young  &  Rubicam, 
had  been  backing  the  “Califor¬ 
nians.”  March  17  will  . mark  the  last 
sponsorship  by  Lipton  with  the 
show  ticketed  to  run  through 
March  31.  Executives  at  NBC 
stated  the  program  might  still  find 
a  berth  on  the  nighttime  schedule. 

Execs  at  NBC  are  still  faced 
with  dhe  problem  of  settling  the 
Tuesday  at  8. time  problem  which 
comes  up  in  March.  Eddie  Fisher 
gets  his  walking  papers  and  George 
Gobel  will  be  trimmed  to  30  min¬ 
utes,  holding  down  the  8:30  to  9 
slot  by  himself.  Execs  at  the  net¬ 
work  also  found  themselves  in  a 
bind  by  the  decision  of  PiUsbury 
to  pull  out  of  “Buckskin,”  holding 
down  the  Monday  at  7:30  slot.  The 
7:30  berth  has  been  trouble  to  the 
network  all  year  and  the  latest 
plans  found  NBC  moving  “North** 
west  Passage”  from  Sunday  to  Fri¬ 
day  at  7:30,  formerly  occupied  by 
“Buckskin.”  Sunday  hole  is  filled 
Iby  “Buddy  Bregman’s  Music  Shop.?* 
While  the  network  lost  the  Pills- 
bury  business,  it  picked  up  a  bunk 
of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  coin 
which  had  been  sunk  into  “Tic  Tac 
Dough”  for  the  “Buckskin”  pro¬ 
gram. 

“Steve  Canyon”  on  NBC-TV  has 
been  renewed,  with  the  ^option 
pickup  assuring  the  show  will  be 
on  through  the  summer.  Renewal 
is  for  the  first-runs  to  complete 
this  season  and  rerunsfor  the  sum¬ 
mer,  with  26  episodes  involved. 
Chesterfield  will  alternate  with 
NBC-TV  on  picking  up  the  freight 
on  the  new  deal,  whereas  the  cig- 
gie  company  had  been  .the  sole 
sponsor  previously. 

ABC’s  New  Coin 

ABC-TV  wasn’t  letting  any  grass 
grow  under  its  feet  and  inked  new 
sponsors  of  its  own.  Quaker  Oats 
which  had  been  acting  as  alternate 
sponsor  on  “Naked  City”  decided 
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it  wanted  out  but  the  ABC  boas 
quickly  resolved  this  probleth  by 
signing  Brown  &  Williamson  to  full 
sponsorship.  The  ciggie  company 
previously  had  picked  up  the  bill 
alternate  weeks. 

ABC  also  signed  Lipton’s  Tea  to 
sponsor  “Tombstone  Territory”  al¬ 
ternate  weeks.  Deal  negotiated  via 
Young  &  Rubicam  has  Lipton  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Friday.  At  9  entry 
starting  in  late  February  or  early 
March.  Also  at  the  network  R.  J. 
Reynolds  and  General  Mills  sub* 
mitted  a  renewal  order  for  “Law¬ 
man”  and  Harold  Ritchie  renewed 
“Cheyenne.”  However  Shulton  de¬ 
cided  not  to  continue  sponsorship 
of  the  “Donna  Reed  Show,”  leav¬ 
ing  Campbell  Soup  to  carry  the 
ball  alone. 


ParPix 

Continued  from  page  33 

tions  in  the  market  that  Monday 
night  (5).  Following  evening 
“Death  Takes  a  Holiday”  proved 
to  be  a  lively  12.9,  outdistancing 
Pair’s  8.1. 

In  Chicago,  “Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast”  on  CBS’  WBBM  regis¬ 
tered  a  mighty  383  Trendex  on 
Saturday  (3).  Situation  again  was 
a  case  when  the  38.2  far  oufdis- 
;  tanced  the  total  ratings  of  the  other 
three  stations  in  the  market  (total 
tally  13.7). 

In  the  non-CRS  column,  KPIX, 
San  Francisco,  drew  a  22.7  with 
Par’s  “For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls” 
on  Monday  (5).  The  UBS* -outlet, 
based  in  Stockton,  KTVU,  was  its 
nearest  competitor  with  a  2.8  rat¬ 
ing  for  the  first-run  “Yankee  Doo¬ 
dle  Dandy.” 

WCBS-TV,  N.  Y„  is  the  last  sta¬ 
tion  to  break  in  the  timetable. 
N.  Y.  flagship  debuts  Jan.  25  with 
“Going  My  Way.” 

Campaign  of  the  CBS  o&o’s  in¬ 
cluded:  full  page  newspaper  ads, 
with  smaller  follow-up  ads,  each 
station  placing  a  total  of  7,800 
newspaper  lines  during  the  first 
week;  ads  in /TV  Guide”  for  each 
market;  on-th e-air  promotions;  and 
stunts  ranging  from  sky-writing 
over  Pasadena  ’during  the  Rose 
Bowl  Parade  to  billboards  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  pieces. 


Jules  Goldstoie 

— —  Continued  from  pas#  32  4—^4 

on  quantity  over  quality  that  char¬ 
acterizes  major  studio  operations, 
and  points  out  that  whenever  a 
company  has  to  keep  turning  out 
product,  it  suffers  in  qualify. 
“Whenever  there’s  an  artificial 
pressure  from  the  outside,' whether 
it’s  the  heed  to  feed  a  distribution 
organization  or  to  cover  studio 
overhead,  the  final  product  suf¬ 
fers.” 

Goldstone  particularly  objects  to 
the  term  “manufacturing”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  telefilm,  production.  “Pro¬ 
duction  is  not  manufacturing,  as 
people  even  within  the  industry 
call  it.  It’s  a  creative  process,  not 
a  business  where  you  can  make  up 
tools  and  dies  and  produce  from 
blueprints.  As  long  as  assemblyline 
thinking  and  technics  exist,  qualify 
can’t  improved,”  he  stresses. 

Goldstone  is  presently  propping 
“The  Secret  Life  of  James  Thur- 
ber,”  based  on  Thurber  stories  and 
starring  Arthur  O’Connell,  with 
first  two  scripts  by  Mel  Shovel- 
son,  who’ll  continue  as  story  ali¬ 
tor.  Georg ann  Johnson  will  costar 
in.  the  pilot,  which  James  Sheldon 
will  direct.  Screen  Gems  is  financ¬ 
ing  and  distributing  the  show.  Just 
finished  is  another  pilot  under 
Goldstone’s  Walden  Productions 
banner,  “The  Thirty-third,”  title 
referring  to  a  New  York  police  pre¬ 
cinct  with  Charles  Bickford  star¬ 
ring  as  a  detective.  j 


Civil  War 
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tor  of  public  affairs  for  CBS  News, 
will  supervise  the  series.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hubbell  Robinson  Jr.,  exec 
veep  of  CBS-TV  programming,  the 
Civil  War  programs  will  combine 
“historic  fact  and  stirring  drama” 
and,  in  a  large  measure,  will  be  a 
“people’s  eye  view”  of  the  struggle 
between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Specific  program  details  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  date. 

In  the  NBC-TV  shop,  there’s  a 
contract  calling  for  Dore  Schary, 
another  dyed-in-the-wool  Civil  War 
buff,  to  produce  five  90-minute! 
War  Between  the  States  “epics”  for 
the  1961-62  season.  They’ll  be  seen 
both  live  and  on  film  and  will  cover 
tbe  conflict  .from  Fort  Sumter  to 
the  Confederate  debacle  at  Appo¬ 
mattox.  Top  scripters  will  provide 
the  material.  During  his  reign  at 
MGM’s  Culver  City  studios,  Schary 
had  a  vigorous  hand  in  several 
Civil  War  films  including  “Bed 
Badge  of  Courage,”  “Raintree 
County’”  and  a  documentary, 
“Battle  of  Gettysburg.”  A 

Nor  is  ABC-TV  overlooking  the 
upcoming  Civil  War  Centennial 
In  association  with  Warner  Bros, 
it  is  planning  a  filmed  series  de¬ 
picting  the.  major  battles  between 
the  Blue  and  Gray  forces..  Produc¬ 
tion  will  start  shortly  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  run  from  90 
minutes  to  two  hours.  Tom  Moore, 
veep  in  charge  of  ABC-TV  pro¬ 
gramming,  is  currently  huddling 
with  William  T.  Orr,  exec  producer 
of  tv  at  WB,  regarding  casts  and 
story  lines.  Programs  will  be 
offered  for  sponsorship. 

The  150th  birthday  anni  of  Lin¬ 
coln  is  also  occupying  the  attention 
of  Donald  B.  Hyatt,  head  of  special 
projects  at  NBC-TV.  “Meet  Mr. 
Lincoln”  will  be  the  title  of  the 
special  and  will  attempt  to  tell  the 
full  story  of  his  life  from  period 
pbotos,  prints,  posters,  sketches 
with  Lincoln’s  own  words  as  part 
of  the  text.  Richard  Hanser,  who 
has  written  considerably  on  Lin¬ 
coln  and  the  Civil  War,  is  scripting 
the  sesquicentennial  show.  Robert 
Russell  Bennett  will  do  the  orches¬ 
tral  and  vocal  arrangements.  “Meet 
Mr.  *  Lincoln”  will  be  sponsored, 
appropriately  enough,  by  the  Lin¬ 
coln  National  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Fort  Wayne.  It  will  be  aired 
Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  11.  - 


Wednesday,  January  14,  1959 


=  MACK,  WHITESIDE 
.  TRIAL  ON  FEB.  15 

—  Washington,  Jan.  13. 

rews.  Trial  of  ex-Federal  Communi- 
:ord-  cations  Commissioner  Richard  A. 

Mack  and  attorney  Thurman  White- 
bine  side  has  been  postponed  until 
uda”  Feb.  15.  It  had  been  slated  to  be- 
be  a  gin  Jan.  6  before  U.  S.  District 
tggle  Court  here. 

mtti.  Postponement  Was  caused  by 
1  De  need  of  court  to  dispose  of  pend¬ 
ing  defense  motions  to  switch  trial 
;*s  a  to  Miami,  dismiss  the  indictments 
lary,  and  obtain  a  bill  of  particulars 
War  from  government.  Mack  and  White- 
nute  side  are  charged  with  conspiracy 
*  for  to  obstruct'  administration  in  law  in 
seen  connection  with  Miami  Channel  10 
over  case. 


r 


Leads  the 
Rating  Race 
In  Market 
.  after  Market! 


E*  SERGEANT  PRESTON . 20.0 

J51  State  Trooper... . . ..19.5 

Koneymoohers . ..19.5 

Slant  Service... . ...12.5 

See  Hunt . .11.7 


IT*  SERGEANT  PRESTON . 24.5 

Harbor  Command . .....23.5 

1151  Sheriff  Cochise. ....... _ 22.5 

Highway  Patrol . 22.2 

.Stats  Trooper.. . 21.2 


SERGEANT  PRESTON. .  ..  .43.8 

5£  Whlriyblfds . 34.4 

Sea  Hunt _ , _ ..29.3 

Highway  Patrol . .29.1 

SSent  Service . . . 13.8 


Cleveland — George  H.  Mathle- 
sen,  former  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  KPIX-TV,  San  Francisco, 
this  week  becomes  general  man¬ 
ager  of  KYW-TV  here.  John  Mc- 
Clay,  general  manager  of  KYW-TV 
since  last  July,  goes  to  Westing-” 
house  Broadcasting  Baltimore 
station,  WJZ-TV,  in  similar  ca¬ 
pacity. 


E*  SERGEANT  PRESTON . 31.0 

55  Highway  Patrol.,.. . 29.5 

SHent  Service . . 29.3 

State  Trooper . ,.  .. ..  ^  .27.8 

Sea  Hunt . . . 19.8 


JACKSONVILLE 


SERGEANT  PRESTON 

See  Hunt...;:  ...;.... 
Sheriff  of  Cochise. : 

Whlrtybirds. . . 

Slent  Service . 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 


SERGEANT  PRESTON 

“r  -  Harbor  Command..... 

Highway  Patrol . . 

Sheriff  of  Cochise. ... . 
Sea  Hpnt...,_, . 


HOWARD  E.  STARK 

BROKER  AND  FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

00  EAST  DOTH  STREET 
EW  YORK  SR.  N.T.  ELDORADO  0-0400 


M.L  INQUIRIES  CONFIDENTIAL 


INDEPENDENT 


TELEVISION 


^CORPORATION) 

(II  Wai  In.  •  nr.tt-  PlanS-2101 


jommjoHSM 

Luncheon  served  Noon  to  3  Fid. 
Monday  thru  fridoy 
COCKTAILS— DINNER— SUFFER 
848  Second  Avenue  et  45th  Street 
Member  ell  charge  clubs 
MU  4-7250— Open  7  days 


[Cm 


BROOKS 

COSTUMES 


*WmI«MSL  M.YX.-T«L  PL  7- MOO 


CAN  YOU  USE  ME? 

Rataatiy  dlaeharged  trim  ARMY.  Hava  7 
Wars  ^feraadeastini  axjurltae*  Is  uaauaelai. 
wrltiip-new*  ul  aanieeMBt.  Layklm  far 
•flatly#  Jab  Ir  TV,  publli  rtlatita*  «r  ad. 
vartlalif,  Lava  hard  war*  sad  latl  af  Idea*. 
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PfiRBETY 


ALL  ABOARD  THE  ALBUMS! 


New  Season,  Same  Disk  Deals 

Coutured  in  Discount  Dress 


*  The  new  season  for  disk  deals  4- 
has  opened.  Virtually  every  major 
label  has  come  up  with  new  mer¬ 
chandising  angles  since  the  begin¬ 
ning' of  the  year. 

EGA  Victor  3s  offering  dealers  a 
special  15%  discount  on  catalog 
orders,  the  discount  to  be  paid  In 
merchandise.  At  the  same  time, 
Victor  has  discontinued  the  ex¬ 
change  guarantee  on  a  long  list  of 
standard  bestselling  LPs,  The  la¬ 
bel’s.  distributors,  however,  are 
continuing  their  four-month  ex¬ 
change  guarantee  on  all  new  LPs 
'  and  on  the  EGA  Camden:  line, 

Columbia,  which  recently  kayoed 
its  .LP-  exchange  guarantee, .  is  giv¬ 
ing  dealers  until  the.  end- of  this 
month  to  buy  at  the  Old  price  LPs 
which  are  going,  up  from  $3.98  to 
$4.98.  Col  has  reinstituted  a  return 
privilege  setup  under  which  the 
dealer  can  get  5%  in  cash  or  10% 
in  disks  for  returned  merchandise. 

Capitol  Records,  meantime,  has 
come  up  with  a  100%  exchange 
guarantee  on  over  ’  100  standard 
works  in  the  catalogs  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  Angel  mid  EMI  labels. 

Mercury  Records  Is  stressing  the 
stereo  angle  under  which  dealers 
wfll  get  on  Wing  or  Ghildcraft  LP 
cuffo  for  every  Mercury  stereo  LP 
ordered.  Mercury,  which  also  has 
gone  off  the  100%  exchange  guar¬ 
antee,  3s  offering  dealers  a  buy- 
two-get-one-free  bargain  on  its  reg¬ 
ular  monaural  line. 

A  flock  of  indie  jate  labels  are 
also  in  the  act  with  10%  discount 
deals  oh  all  merchandise. 


Jazz  Fest  Eyed 
For  Boston  With 
Co-op  of  C  of  C 

Boston,  Jan.  13. 

A  Boston  Jazz  Festival  is  planned 
for  next  summer,  ■  according:  to 
George  Wein,  operator  of  ,  the 
Storyvflle  jazz  nitesry  her^a^d* 
*  vicepresident  and  director 'Of  the 
.  Newport  Jazz  Festival. 

.  Threg  days  and  "nights  of  con- 
.  certs  are  -contemplated  in  a  pro- 
;  gram  to  be  run  in  cooperation  with 
“  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Which  is  interested  in  helping  bmld 
late  summer  biz  iin  Boston. 

Although  the  exact  date  and 
place  are  not  revealed,  or  perhaps 
not  even  feet,  it  is  not  expected  to 
be  run  in  competition  with  New¬ 
port  but  held  probably  six  or  seven 
weeks  after  the  Rhode  Island  event 
which  Is  Again  set  for  the  July  4 
weekend. 

One  jo£  the  problems-  seen  here 
Is  a  suitable  spot.  The  Esplanade 
Shell  is  out,  unless  the  entire  event 
were  run  as  a  cuffo  civic  enter¬ 
prise.  The  Boston  Public  Garden 
is  also  out,  as  park  .commissioners 
have  frowned  on  the  Boston  Arts 
Festival  for  the  past  several  .sea¬ 
sons  because  of  damage  to  the 
grass  and  flowers. 

The  Boston  festival  idea"  got  its 
’start  two  years  ago  when  the  New- 
pent  event  threatened  to  leave 
Newport.  Buzz  Sherry,  bead  of  the 
convention  bureau  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  a  bid 
to  bring  die  festival  to  Boston. 
However,  the  festival  and  Newport 
reconciled,  their  differences. 

Possible  sites  for  the  Boston  Jazz 
Festival  would  bje  Harvard  Stadi¬ 
um,  Boston  College  Stadium,  Bran- 
deis  U.  amphitheatre,  also  the . 
proposed  MDC  arts  centre  to  be 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles 
in  Brighton,  comprising  a  theatre, 
art  gallery,  and  later  mi  opera 
house. 

Jazz  buffs  point  out  that  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Jazz  has  a  sum¬ 
mer  audience  . as  shown  by  the  Bos-  j 
ton  Arts  jazz  night,  which  drew  20,- 
000  last  season.  | 


Leopold  La  Fosse,  concertmaster 
of  the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  the  last  two  seasons,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  current  season. 


Si  Rady  Quits  Victor 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

Si  Rady,  one  of  the  directors 
of  a&r  for  RCA  Victor’s  Coast  of¬ 
fice,  has  -exited  the  company  "to 
set  up  his  own  recording  firm  with 
some  top  artists. 

Rady,  with  RCA  for  some  years, 
[.fame  to  the  Coast  almost  two  years 
ago.  No  replacement  has  been 
set  as  yet. 


SOlHMm’OK 

The  new  songwriters  royalty  col¬ 
lection  agency,  under  the  aegis  ef 
the'  American  .Guild  of  Authors  & 
Composers,  has  kicked  off  its  oper¬ 
ation  as  representative  of  over  900 
writers.  Last  week,  AG  AC  notified 
some  1,500  publishers  that  it  had 
authorizations  from  these  cleffers 
to  coHect' their  royalties  for  sheet 
music, .  mechanicals,  folios,  foreign 
sales,  etc.  ..lie  list  of  publishers 
included  many  firms  which  have  no 
deal  wEhAGAC.’but  that  will  not 
deter  the  AGAC  agency  frmn  act¬ 
ing  In  behalf  of  the  writers  in  get¬ 
ting  Ihe  coin. 

Attitude  ef  the  major  publish¬ 
ers  toward  the  new  agency  will 
be  spelled  out  at  a  meeting  sched¬ 
uled  for  today  CWed.)  of  the  Mu¬ 
sic  Publishers  Protective  Assn. 
While  it’s  known  that  the  pub- 
Ushers  find  the  idea  of  such  a 
centralized  agency  distasteful,  the 
question  still  to  be  answered  3s 
whether  they  can  do  anything 
about  it.  -  * 

AGAC,  formerly  the  Songwriters 
X Continued  on  page  78) 


With  the  record  companies  all 
set  up  for  a  tandem  ride  on  mon¬ 
aural  and  stereo  disks,  album  re¬ 
leases  for  this  year  look  to  hit  a 
new  high.  In  1958  the  -disk  com¬ 
panies  poured  -close  to  4,000  new 
packages  into  the  disk  market. 

Most  of  the  companies  are  get¬ 
ting  off  to  an  early  start  in  the  r59 
drive  by  scheduling  a  lot  of  power¬ 
house  material  for  their  opening 
gun  in  January.  The  atereo-mon- 
aural  scheduling  isn’t  yet  running 
neck-and-neck  but  it’s  expected*! 
that  the  stereo  releases  will  begin 
picking  up  steam  as  the  new 
monthly'  schedules  come  up.  There 
Is  ho  set  stereo  pattern  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  push.  Some  companies  have 
simultaneous  stereo-monaural  re¬ 
leases  on  several  new  LPS  while 
cithers  are  putting  out  stereo  ver¬ 
sions  for  the  first  of  items 
that  were  released  previously  for 
the  monaural  market 

Among  the  companies  staking 
their. claim  for  the  .January  album 
competition  are;  RCA  Victor  with 
18  new  sets,  13  of  Which  are  in  the 
pop'  field.  -AH  are  available  in 
stereo  and  monaural.  In  addition, 
Camden,  Victor’s  lowpnce  line  has 
set  six  new  sets,  three  of  which 
have  stereo  versions;  Columbia  has 
scheduled  25  pop  albums  (monaural 
and  stereo)  for  its  pop  push  and 
nine  albums  for  its  Masterworks 
senes.  Epic,'  Gob’s  subsid,  lined  up 
23  albums  (11  pop,  12  classical)  for 
its.  Japuaiy-February  schedule:  at 
Decca,  10  new  monaurals  and  13 
stereos  have  been  planned  for  this 
month  and  its  Coral  siihsTcl  bream¬ 
ing  through  with  24  packages  In¬ 
cluding  new  stereos  of  pieymnsly 
released  monaural  Items. 

Capitol  Is  breaking  Into  *59  with 
20  new  packages  consisting  of  -16 
pop  items  and  four  in  its  Capttoi 
of  the  World  series.  MGM  has 
planned  its  most  extensive  album 
promotion  with  the  release  of  31 
sets  this  month  under  its  four 
(Continued  on  page  78)  | 


AM  Hakes  Historic’  Gains  in  Pact 
With  Major  PJatleries;  Hikes  Range 
From  30  to  47%;  Recording  Pension 


Sharp  Lookout 

Lester  Sims,  general  pro¬ 
fessional  manager  of  Bourne 
Music,  and  Bob  Archibald  of 
Destiny  Records  have  lost  a 
Vocalist.  They’re  both  looking 
for  Bobby  Sharp. 

About  a  month  ago  Sims 
brought  a  demonstration  disk 
.  of  Sharp  crooning  “Last  Night 
‘In  The  Moonlight”  to  the  Des¬ 
tiny  firm.  Diskery  released  the 
disk  about  a  week  ago  and 
calls  began  coming  in  from 
disk  jockeys  for  interviews 
and  appearances  with  Sharp. 
Anxious  for  the  promotional 
plusses  of  the  dee  jay  ties,  Sims 
!  began  hunting  for  his  crooner. 
Sharp,  however,  is  still  among 
the  missing. 


And  It  All  Started 


Hob’ Lyric  Hassle 

“Nola,”  the  instrumental  stand¬ 
ard.  written  In  1916  by  the  late 
Felix  Arndt  and  originally  made 
into  a  smash  hit  in  that  ,  era  by 
Vincent  Lopez,  is  in  the  middle  of 
a  sub  iosa  hassle  over  the  new 
lyric  version  now  on  the  market 
Sometime  last  year,  Sam  Fox 
Music,  which  publishes  the  tune, 
approached  Milt  Gabler,  Decca’s 
artists  &  repertoire  chief,  to  write 
a  lyric  for  “Nola”  and  record  It 
with  the  Four  Aces.  Gabler  agreed 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


Disk  Best  Sellers  of  1958 

Listed  below  in  alphabetical  order  are  the  top  50  disk  best  sellers  during  1958.  Compilation  is  based 
,  on  the  in  formation  contained  in  Variety's  weekly  Retail  Disk  Best  Seller f  charts. 

CHUCK.  BEERY— “SWEET  LITTLE  16” . . . . . . . .  Chess 

BIG  BOPFER^CHANTILLY  LACE”, . . .  .  . .... . . Mercury 

CHAMP&— ?TEQUHA”  .  . . . .. .  . ...*. ..  .  ....... .Challe 

CHIPMUNKS— "CHIPMUNK  SONG” .  . , . ^ . Liber 

CHORDETTES— “LOLLIPOP”  . . .  . . . .Cadence 

JIMMY  .CLANTON— “JUST  A. DREAM”. .  .  . Ace 

COASTERS-^YAKETY  YAK” . . . .% . .  . «... -Atco 

COZY  COEE4-.”TOPSY  NO.  2” . . . . .  . Love 

PERRY  COMO— “CATCH  A  FALLING  STAR” .  . . . Victor 

CRESCENDOS—' “OH,  JULIE” . . . . . . . . , . Nasco 

DAN5X-*  JUNIORS— “AT  THE  HOP” . . . * . . . . . -s  •  •  ABC-Par 

. BOBBY  DARlN — “SPLISH '  SPLASH” . . . . . . . . . Atco 

BOBBY  StAY— ‘ROCKIN’  ROBIN”. . . . . . . .  . . Class 

DORIS  DAY— “EVERYBODY  LOVES  A  LOVER” .  . : . . . . Columbia 

DOESEY-COVINGTON— “TEA  FOR  TWO  CHA  CHA”. . . . . Decca 

TOMMY  EDWARDS— “IT’S  ALL  IN  THE  GAME”. . . .  .. . . . . .  . MGM 

ELEGANTflU^LITTLE  STAR”... . . . .  . . . . . . .Apt 

EVERLYBROS.-^ALL  I  HAVE  TO  DO  IS  DREAM” . \  . . . . Cadence  - 

EVERCY  BRQST. — “BIRD  DOG”.... ... . . . . . ., . Cadence 

CONNIE  FRASciS-“WHO’S  SORRY  NOW”. ...  . .  ..MGM 

IMPERIALS— r“TEARS  ON  MY  PILLOW”. . . . . :End 

KALIN  TWINS—’  ‘WHEN” .  . . . . . . . . . . . ' .  . Decca 

KINGSTON  TOO— “TOM  DOOLEY”. . . . . . . ‘ .  . Capitol 

PEGGY  LEE2r-“FEVER” . . . . . . . Capitol 

LAURIE  LONDON— “WHOLE  WORLD  IN  HIS  HANDS” .  . . . . Capitol 

DEAN .  MARTIN— ‘BETURN  TO  ME”....... . . .  . . .Capitol 

MoGUIKE  SISTERS— “SUGARTIME”. .  . . . . . .  .  . Coral 

DOMENICO  MODUGNO— “NEL  BLD  DIPINTO  Df  BLU” . . . . ;  .Deceit 

RICKY  NELSON— “POOR  LITTLE  FOOL”  . . . : . . . .  . Imperial 

PLATTERS— “SMOKE  GETS  IN  YOUR  EYES”. .  .  ...... .Mercury 

PLATTERS— “TWILIGHT  TIME” .  . . .  . Mercury 

PLAYMATES— “BEEP, .  BEEP” . . , ... . . . . . . . . .  .Roulette 

FERRE  PRADO— 4 “PATRICIA”. . . . . . . . .  .Victor  , 

FOUR  PEEPS— “BIG  MAN”. ....... . .  . . Capitol 

FOUR  PEEPS— ?'26  MILES”- ...  . . . . . . Capitol 

ELVIS  PRESLEY— ‘HARD  HEADED  WOMAN” .  . . .Victor 

ELVIS  PRESLEY— “I  GOT  STUNG”. . . . . . . . .  .Victor 

ELVIS  PRESLEY— “ONE  NIGHT”. . . . . . . . Victor 

ELVIS  .-FRESHGY— ’ “WEAR  MY  TONG  AROUND  YOUR  NECK” .  . .  .Victor 

JIMMY  RODGERS — “SECRETLY” .  . . . .  .Roiflette 

ROYAL  TEENS— “SHORT  SHORTS”. . . . .. . .  . .  . ABC-Par 

JACK  SCOTT— “MY  TRUE  LOVE” .  . . . . . ; .  Carlton 

DAVID  SEVILLE— ’‘‘WITCH  DOCTOR”. .  .  . .  Liberty 

SILHOUETTES— “GET  A  JOB” . . . . . . . .  „ . Ember 

TEDDY  REARS— “TO  KNOW  HIM  IS  TO  LOVE  HIM” . . .  Dore 

ART  A  DOTTY  TODD— “CHANSON  D’AMOUR”. .  >. . ! , . . .  . Era 

•CONWAY  TWITTY— “IT’S  ONLY  MAKE  BELIEVE” . . . . MGM 

BILLY  VAUGHN— “SAIL  ALONG  SILVERY  MOON”. ........ . . .  . . . .  ...... .Dot 

ANDY  WILLIAMS— “ARE  YOU  SINCERE” . . . . . . . . . . Cadence 

SHEB  WOOLEY— “PURPLE  PEOPLE  EATER”. . . MGM 


■4*  The  American  Federation  of  Mu¬ 
sicians,  in  its  new  five-year  pact 
with  the  major  disk  companies, 
made  the  broadest  gains  for  record¬ 
ing  musicians  in  several  decades. 
Terms  of  the  agreement  call  for 
overall  increases  ranging  from  30% 
and  47%.  Included  among  the 
benefits  was  the  establishment,  for 
the  first  time,  of  a  pension  fund  for 
tenters  employed  in  recording  ses¬ 
sions. 

Breakdown  of  the  new  scales  Is 
as  follows:  for  non-<symphoaic  re¬ 
cording  musicians,  the  new  rate 
starts  at  $48.50  and  then  increases 
to  $51.50  after  15  months,  $5350 
after  30  months  and  $56  after  45 
months  to  the  expiration  of  She 
contract.  For  symphonic  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  new  rate  starts  at  $4250 
and*  then  Increases  to  $44.25  after 
30  months  and  $46.25  after  45 
months  to  the  contract  expiration. 
The  new  starting  rate  represents  a 
20%  increase  over  the  previous 
scale.  However,  the  payment  by  „ 
the  diskers  of  20%  of  the  musi¬ 
cians’  scale  to  the  Music  Perform¬ 
ance  Trust  Fund  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued. 

In  the  nan-symphonic  field,  (he 
musicians  will  get  516%  of  their 
scale  put  into  a  pension  fund  aid* 
after  30  months,  this  will  go  up  to 
8%.  In  the  symphonic  category, 
•the  musicians  will  get  an  8%  pm- 
sion  fund  starting  after  30  months. 
Lower  rates  lor  recordings  made 
by  established,  symph  organizations 
Is  a  recognition  by  the  AFM  of  the 
deficit  financing  usually  involved 
in  these  efforts. 

For  the  first  time,  minimum  rates 
for  arrangers,  orcbesteatecs  aid 
copyists  were  Included  In  the  na- 
( Continued  on  page  78) 

CfiCs340G  Payout 
To  CAPAC  ii  ’59; 
AM-TV  %  Setif) 

Ottawa,  Jan.  13. 

Under  aew  orders  from  the  fed¬ 
eral  government,  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corp.  will  pay  the 
Composers,  Authors  &.  Publishers 
of  Canada  more  Dan  $340;- 
1959.  CAIPAC  has  been  given 
right  to  charge  CSC  2c  per 
.  a  af  Canada’s  population  for 
the  use  of  its  works  on  both  radio 
and  television. 

The  new  orders  a&o  allow 
CAPAC  to  charge  privately-owned 
radio  stations  2%  of  gross  revenue 
and  privately-owned  video  stations 
1*&%  of  gross  revenue  for  Hie 
same  use.  The  association  issues 
licenses  to  private  radio  and  tv 
stations  on  a  monthly  basis  and 
bases  the  percentage  of  gross  rev¬ 
enue  i defined  as  total  revenue,  less 
ageoqy  commissions,  talent  lees 
and  production  charges)  on  rev¬ 
enue*  daring  the  month  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  month  covered 
by  the  license. 

Federal  government  also  issued 
orders  giving  Broadcast  Music  Inc. 
of  Canada  Ltd.  the  right  to  collect 
thread-fourths  of  1%  of  gross  rev¬ 
enue  from  private  radio  statians 
and  three-fifths  of  1%  from  televi- 
BMI  issues  annual  licenses. 


RUBINSTEIN'S  PITT  SMASH 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  13. 
Biggest  boxaffice  for  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  in  nearly  11  years  was 
racked  up  last  week  in  a  pair  of 
concerts  by  Artur  Rubinstein,  fhe 
pianist.  The  Friday  opener  drew 
4,999  to  the  3,800-seat  Syria 
Mosque  and  the  Sunday  afternoon 
repost  nearly  -went  dean,  too. 

fit  was  the  top  draw  for  local 
fljmph  since  1948  when  Victor  He 
Sabata,  of  the  LaScala  in  Milan, 
first  came  here  as  a  guest  con¬ 
ductor. 


Top  Record  Talent  and  Tunes 
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Jocks,  Jukes  and  Disks 


•  By  HERM  SCHOENFELD- 


Harry  Belafonte  (RCA  Victor): 
“TARRY TOWN”  (Hollist),  a 
charming  folk-styled  ballad,  gets 
an  ace  rendition  by  Harry  Bela¬ 
fonte,  but  the  impact  in  the  pop 
field  is  questionable.  “GOTTA 
TRAVEL  ON”  (Sangat)  is  the  kind 
of  .  traditional-type  folk  material 


fine  inspirational  number,  is  pro¬ 
jected'  with  evident  sincerity  by 
this  singer. '  Could  be  one  of  those 
Ieftfield  hits.  “SO  FAR  SO 
GOOD”  (Kellem*)  is  a  nifty  swing¬ 
ing  ballad. 

Billy  Shephard  (Fell  ted): 
“SOMEBODY  STOLE  MY  GAL” 


Best  Bets 


THE  FIVE  BLOBS . .  .FROM  THE  TOP  OF  YOUR  GUGGLE 

(Joy) . . Rockin’  Pow  Wow 

The  Five  Blobs ’  “From  the  Top  of  Your  Guggle ”  (to  the  bottom 
of  your  zooch)  (Joy*),  is  a  bright  novelty  with  a  lyric  that’s  weird 
enough  to  stir  lots  of  noise.  “Rockin'  Pow  Wow ”  (Hawthorne*), 
is  an  interesting  medley  of  wild  west  Indian  and  rocking  ideas. 

*  *  * 

TAB  HUNTER. . .  .MY  ONLY  LOVE 

(Warner  Bros.) . Apple  Blossom  Time 

Tab  Hunter’s  “My  Only  Love ”  ( Witmark *),  a  simple  pallad  . 
with  a  direct  message  which  the  teenagers  will  understand,  -could 
x  repeat  this  actor’s  click,  on  "Y oung  Love.’’  “Apple  Blossom  Time” 
(Vogel*)  is  an  okay  rocking  version  of  the  oldie. 

*  .  *  * 

JAYE  P.  MORGAN. ....  .ARE  YOU  LONESOME  TONIGHT 

(MGM)  . . . . . Miss  Yo11 

Jaye  P.  Morgan’s  “ Are  You  Lonesome  Tonight ”  (Bourne*)  bows 
this  songstress  on  the  MGM  label  with  a  highly  commercial  slice 
of  the  standard.  “Miss  You ”  (go y* )  is  another  fine  oldie  due  to 
get  hefty  spins  via  this  side. 

*  *  * 

NAT  KING  COUE, . . .GIVE  ME  YOUR  LOVE 

(Capitol)  .  . . . . .  Madrid 

Nat  Cole’s  “Give  Me  Your  Love’*  (Wirmeton* )  is  a  classy  ballad 
with  a  lilting  melody  that’s  tailormade  for  this  singer’s  style . 
“Madrid”  (Comet*),  a  takeoff  on  a  wellknown  “Carmen”  theme,  is 
is  a  stringing  entry  also  with  strong  chances. 

*  *  * 

THE  FOUR  ACES _ _ _  .INN  OF  THE  SIXTH  HAPPINESS 

(Decca) . No  Other  Arms,  No  Other  Lips 

The  Four  Aces *  “ Inn  of  the  Sixth  Happiness ”  (Miller*),  a  big 
pic  ballad  with  a  literate  lyric,  is  the  best  material  this  combo  has 
had  in  some  time  and  could  return  them  to  contention  in  the  hit 
lists.  “No  Other  Arms,  No  Other  Lips”  (Whitney-Kramer-Zaret* ) 
is  another  excellent  ballad  entry,  urith  a  solid  beat,  which  will  help 
the  disk’s  impetus. 


which  this  stranger  handles  effec¬ 
tively. 

Sam  Bntera  (Capitol);  ‘TRENCH 
POODLE”  (Sapphire*),  a  rhythm 
entry  with  a  cute  lyric,  is  sold  in  a 
nifty  jazz-styled  vocal  with  a 
swinging  background.  “HANDLE 
WITH  CARE”. (Singletont)  is  rou¬ 
tine. 

The  No  Tornados  (Carlton): 
“THE  ’OLE  MUMMERS’  STRUT” 
(Southern*),  an  oldfashioned  rag¬ 


time-march  number,  gets  a  catch¬ 
ing,  community-sing  treatment  by 
this  combo.  <rLET’S  HAVE  A 
;PARTY”  (Howe-Lee*)  is  another 
side  with  a  get-happy  sound. 

-  Roy  Hamilton  -(Epic);  “SOME¬ 
WHERE  ALONG  THE  WAY” 
'(United*),  a  smash  hit  a  few  years 
ago,  turns  up  in  a  new  potent  ver¬ 
sion  that  could  launch  a  new  round 
of  spins.  “IT’S  NEVER  TOO 
LATE”  (Big  Billyt)  is  an  okay  rock¬ 
ing  ballad,  but  the  execution  is 
overdone. 

Manta vani  (London):  “SEPA¬ 
RATE  TABLES”  (Hecht-Lancaster- 
Buzzell*),  pic  title  song,  is  a  lush 
melodic  entry,  with'  a  suavely  ro¬ 
mantic  narration  by  Anthony 
Oliver  for  extra  impact.  Fine 
change-of-pace  programming.  “UN¬ 
DER  PARIS  SKIES”  ((Leeds*)  gets 
a  lilting  instrumental  slice. 

Georgia  Gibbs  (Roulette):  “THE 
HUCKLEBUCK”  (United*),  which 
this  songstress  has  done  before, 
gets  a  new,  powerful' ride  which 
will  keep  this  standard"  on  the 
turntables.  “BETTER  LOVED 
YOU’LL  NEVER  BE”  (Planetary*) 
reverses  field  with  a  sweet  ballad,  p 
also  sawily  rendered. 

Wilder  Bros.  (Leeds):  “SICK, 
SICK,  SICK”  (Leeds*),  not  writ¬ 
ten  by  Frank  Sinatra,  is  a  solid 
rocking  ballad  with  strong  poten¬ 
tial  via  this  fine  harmonizing  treat¬ 
ment  “PARTY  LINE”  (Leeds*)  is 
a  stale  conception. 

Mahalia  i  sackson  ~  (Columbia): 
“HOLD  ME”  (Hill  &  Ranget),  a 
religioso  with  a  blues  flavor,  gets 
a  moving  vocal  by  this  gospel  styl¬ 
ist  “ELIJAH  ROCK”  (Schu¬ 
mann*),  a  spiritual,  is  belted  to  a 
faretheewelL 

The  Mark  IV  (Mercury);  “I  GOT 
A  WIFE"  (Puret)  is  a  bright  polka 
novelty  with  a  clever  lyric.  Good 
delivery  by  this  combo  gives  it 
solid  potential.  “AH-OOH-GAH” 
(Puret)  is  okay  rocking,  stuff.  ‘ 

Chris  Connor  (Bethlehem):  “IT’S 
ALL  RIGHT  WITH  ME”  (Buxton 
Hill*),  the  oldie,  gets  a  smoothly 
sophisticated  vocal  for  hipster  ap¬ 
peal.  “ALL  THIS  AND  HEAVEN 
TOO”  (Remick*),  another  standard, 
is  handled  sensitively. 

Scott  Garrett  (Laurie):  “A 
HOUSE  OF  LOVE”  (Kellem*),  a 


(Robbins*),  the  oldie,  comes  back 
with  a  rollicking  beat  and  a  fresh 
vocal  sound.  “YOU  CALL  EVERY¬ 
BODY  DARLING”  (Mayfair*) 
registers  as  a  pleasing  rhythm 
ballad. 

Henry  Mancinl  Orch  (RCA  Vic¬ 
tor):  “FALLOUT”  (Northridge*),  a 
theme  used  on  the  “Peter  Gunn” 
tv  show,  is*a  swinging  jazz  instru-. 
mental  which  should  pick  up  plenty 


LAWRENCE  WELK 

Presents 

THE  LENNON  SISTERS 
“Children’s  Marching  Song” 
b/w  “Slumber  Party” 
Brunswick  No.  55113 


of  spins.  “DRE AMS VILLE” 
(Northbridge*),*  from  the  same 
show,  is  a  pretty,  slow-tempoed 
melody. 

The  Teddy  Bears  (Imperial):  “I 
DON’T  NEED  YOU  ANYMORE” 
(Marquist),  a  good  teenage-slanted 
ballad,  gets  a  vocal  that  Is  imma¬ 
ture-sounding  but  commercially  ac¬ 
ceptable.  “OH,  WHY”  (Marquist) 
is  in  a  similar  groove. 

Moon  Mullican  (King):  “SEVEN 
NIGHTS  TO  ROCK”  (Mar-Kayt), 
a  driving  rocker,  is  belted  with  an 
infectious  beat  by  this  backwoods 
singer.  “I’LL  SAIL  MY  SHIP 
ALONE”  (Loist)  is  a  conventional 
country  song. 

Lenny  Dee  (Decca):  “CHICKEN 
IN  THE  ROUGH"  (Draket)  is  a 
superb  organ  and  rhythm  combo 
slice  of  a  racing  tune  with  some  tra¬ 
ditional  motifs.  “NIGHT  TRAIN” 
(Pamleet)  is  another  takeoff  point 
for  Lenny  Dee’s  varicolored  organ 
technique. 

(Jerry  Granahan  (Sunbeam):  “FM 
AFRAID  YOU’LL  NEVER  KNOW” 
(Sea-Larkt),  a  good  contemporary- 
styled  ballad,  is  belted  with  an  ef¬ 
fective,  schmaltzy  vocal.  “KING 
SIZE”  (Columbinet)  is  a  frantic 
rocker  in  a  familiar  groove, 

Johnny  Glenn  &  Blockbusters 
(Antler):  “MY  SWEET  PIE” 
(Argot)  is  an  offbeat  rocking  entry 
With  a  gag  approach  that  should 
pick  up  some  spins.  “FOR  THE 
FIRST  TIME”  (AMC*),  an  English 
version  of  the  Italo  song,  “Come 
Prima,”  shapes  up  as  an  excellent 
rocking  ballad  in  this  rendition. 


♦ASCAP.  tBML 


Album  Reviews 


The  Kingston  Trio:  “From  The 
hungry  i”  (Capitol).  The  combo 
which  launched  a  new  folksong 
cycle  via  their  “Tom  Dooley”  click 
return  with  another  crackerjack 
set  of  tunes.  Recorded  during  a 
performance  at  the  San  Francisco 
nitery,  the  lowercase  hungry  i,  the 
varied  songalog  is  interlarded  with 
some  low-pressure  humorous  in¬ 
tros.  Among  some  traditional 
songs,  which  could  repeat  the  ‘Tom 
Dooley”  pattern,  there’s  an  excel¬ 
lent  version  of  the  showtune,  “They 
Call  The  Wind  Maria.”  Included 
are  a  French  lullaby,  African 
chant9,  calypso  and  some  old 
American  folksongs. 

“Hugo  Winterhalter  Goes  Latin” 
(RCA  Victor).  The  lush  symphonic 
arrangements  of  Hugo  Winterhal¬ 
ter  get  an  Hispano  accent  in  this 
rich-sounding  package.  It’s  a  pot¬ 
pourri  of  plus  one  Winterhalter 
original  standards,  executed  with 
color  and  precisions  by  a  large 
studio  orch.  Among  the  numbers 
are  “Granada,”  “Valencia,”  “Vaya 
Con  Dios,”  “The  Peanut  Vendor," 
“Fandango”  and  “Delicado.”  . 

Elmerlee  Thomas:  “Sun’s  Gonna 
Shine”  (Warner  Bros.).  Elmerlee 
Thomas,  the  lead  piper  of  the  Gate¬ 
way  Singers,  steps  out  as  a  disk 
soloist  in  this  set  and  impresses 
greatly  with  a  many-shaded,  deep- 
toned  voice  imbued  with  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  blue9  and  the  spirit¬ 
ual.  This  set  projects  her  as  a 
first-rate  folksong  artist  capable  of 
handling  a  wide  range  of  material, 
including  numbers  like  “Some¬ 
times  I  Feel  Like-  A  Motherless 
Child,”  “Ribbon  Bow,”  “Johnny 
Has  Gone  For  A  Soldier,”  “Sweet 
Thing”  and  “No  Hidin’  Place.” 
Fine  small  combo  hacking  is  an 
important  plus.  . 

“The  Inn  of  the  Sixth  Happi¬ 
ness”  (20th  Fox).  Spurred  by  a 
couple  of  pop  numbers  fashioned 
from  this  score  by  Malcolm  Arnold, 
this  soundtrack  set  has  a  definite 
edge  as  a  pop  package.  .Arnold’s 
music  has  enough  melodic  sweep 
and  atmospheric  touches  to  carry 
it  even  though  some  of  the  music 
needs  Support  from  the  pictorial 
action.  “The  Children’s  Marching 
Song,”  done  by  a  chorus  of  young¬ 
sters,  is  the  set’s  high  point. 
Scraps  of  dialog  from  the  pic  be¬ 
tween  the  musical  bands  are  ef¬ 
fectively  used. 

“The  Seventh  Voyage  of  Sinbad” 
(Colpix).  A  score  full  of  exotic 
motifs  give  this  soundtrack  set  a 
distinctive  quality.  Bernard  Herr¬ 
mann  has  exploited  some  offbeat 


Album  Best  Sellers  of  1958 

Listed  beloiD  in  alphabetical  order  are  the  top  50  album  best  sellers  duping  1958.  Compilation  is 
based  on  the  information  continued  in  Variety’s:  weekly  Retail  album  Best  Sellers  charts. 

HARRY  BELAFONTE— “SINGS  THE  BLUES” . . . . . . . . Victor 

PAT  BOONE— “PAT’S  GREAT  HITS” . . . . .  •  •  . . . 2ot 

CARMEN  CAVALLARO— “REMEMBERS  EDDY  DUCHIN” . . .Decca 

VAN  CLIBURN— ‘TCHAIKOVSKY  CONCERTO” . . . : . -  Victor 

NAT  KING  COLE— “COLE  ESPANOL” . . . Capitol 

NAT  KING  COLE— “JUST  ONE  OF  THOSE  THINGS” . . Capitol 

RAY  CONIFF— “CONCERT  IN  RHYTHM” .  . . . . . . . .  •  •  .Columbia 

RAY  CONIFF— “’S  AWFUL  NICE” . . . . .Columbia 

TENNESSEE  ERNIE  FORD— “HYMNS” . . . . . Capitol 

TENNESSEE  ERNIE  FORD— “NEARER  THE  CROSS” .  . Capitol 

FOUR  ACES— “HITS  FROM  HOLLYWOOD” . . , . . . . . . . . Decca 

AHMAD  JAMAL— “BUT  NOT  FOR  ME”. *. . . •  •  -AW 

JONAH;  JONES— “SWINGING  ON  BROADWAY” . . . .  . Capitol 

WAYNE  KING— “DREAM  TIME” . y . . . .  . . Decca; 

KINGSTON  TRIO— "KINGSTON  TRIO” . . * . .  . Capitol 

LESTER  LANIN— “GOES  TO  COLLEGE” . . . . . . Epic 

ARTHUR  LYMAN— “TABOO”: . . . . . . . Hi-Fi 

MANTOVABt— “FILM  ENCORES” . . . . . . . - . .  •  • . . . . . .  .Lcrafon 

MANTOViaW— “GEMS  FOREVER” .  . ; . . . . . . . . . . £°?do?, 

JOHNNY  MATHIS— “GOOD  NIGHT  DEAR  LORD” .  . . Columbia 

JOHNNY  MATHIS— “JOHNNY’S  GREATEST  HITS” . . . . . . . . Columbia 

JOHNNY  MATHIS— “MERRY  CHRISTMAS” . . .  ...  Columbia 

JOHNNY  MATHIS— “SWING  SOFTLY’ . . . . . . . . Columbia 

..JOHNNY  MATHIS— “WARM” . . . . . . . Columbia 

MITCH  MILLER— “MORE  SING  ALONG  WITH  MITCH”. . . . . . . . .  . . Columbia 

MITCH'  MILLER— “SING  ALONG  WITH  MITCH” . . . . . . Columbia 

JANE  MORGAN— “FASCINATION’1 .  .  . . . . .  •  .Kapp 

RICKY  NELSON— “RICKY’ . : . . . . .  . . . . Imperial 

RICKY  NELSON— “RICKY  NELSON” . . . . . Imperial 

ORIGINAL  CAST— “MUSIC  MAN” . . . . . Capitol 

ORIGINAL  CAST— “MY  FAIR  LADY’. .  .* . . . Columbia 

ORIGINAL  CAST— “SOUTH  PACIFIC” .  . . . .Columbia 

ELVIS  PRESLEY— “ELVIS  GOLDEN  RECORDS” . .  . . . . . . . Victor 

ELVIS  PRESLEY— “KING  CREOLE” . r . . . . . . Victor 

LOUIS  PRIMA— “LAS  VEGAS  PRIMA  STYLE”, . . . . .  ...... .Capitol 

SHEARING-STATON— “IN  THE  NIGHT”. . - . . . .  Capitol 

FRANK  SINATRA— “COME  FLY  WITH  ME” . . .  . . .  . .  .Capitol 

FRANK  SINATRA— "ONLY  THE  LONELY” . . . . . Capitol 

FRANK  SINATRA— “THIS  IS  SINATRA  VOL.  II”. . . . . .  . Capitol 

FRANK  SINATRA — “WHERE  ARE  YOU” . .  . . . . . .  .T . Capitol 

SOUNDTRACK— “AROUND  THE  WORLD” . . . .  .Decca 

SOUNDTRACK— “GIGI”  .  . . .  . . MGM 

SOUNDTRACK— “KING  &  1” . . . . . . . . . . Capitol 

SOUNDTRACK— “OKLAHOMA”  . Capitol 

SOUNDTRACK— “PAL  JOEY" .  Capitol 

SOUNDTRACK— “SOUTH  PACIFIC” . . . . . Victor 

DAKOTA  STATON— “LATE,  LATE  SHOW” . . . . .  . Capitol 

BILLY  VAUGHN— “SAIL  ALONG  SILVERY  MOON” .  . . . . . Dot 

ROGER  WILLIAMS— “FABULOUS  FIFTIES” . . . . . . .Kapp 

ROGER  WILLIAMS-;— “TILL” . . .  .  .  . . . . Kapp 


musical  effects  to  go  with  this 
Arabian  Nights  tale,  and  the  result 
is  imaginative,  if  not  profound, 
background  music. 

Socarras  Orch:  “Cha  Cha  Chas 
and  Mambos”  (Decca).  Socarras* 
flute  and  a  neat  repertoire  of  La¬ 
tin  numbers  makes  this  a  highly  at¬ 
tractive  package  for  dancing  or  lis¬ 
tening.  With  a  small  combo.  So*; 
carras  crisply  works  over  a  dozen 
numbers,  including  the  “Tea  For 
Two  Cha  Cha”  and  a  flock  of  his 
own  compositions.  * 

Tony  Scott  &  All-Stars:  “52d  St. 
Scene”  (Coral).  The  ancient  glor¬ 
ies  of  New  York’s  Swing  Street,  in 
its  heyday  during  1940s,  get  a  su¬ 
perbly  swinging  reminiscence  in, 
this  offering.  Without  attempting 
a  note-for-riote  reproduction  of  the 
“scene”  as  it  was  before  it  gave 
way  to  strip  row,  this  set  succeeds 
in  recreating  the  range  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  52d  St.  at  its  height.  Tony 
Scott,  and  some  topnotch  sidemen, 
including  Coleman  Hawkins,  Den- 
zil  Best,  Joe  Thomas  and  Red  Rod¬ 
ney,  cover  a  repertoire0  that 
stretciies  from  the  blues  to  bop. 

The  Heart  Strings:  “Moonlight 
Becomes  You”  (Jubilee).  Veteran 
tunesmith  Jimmy  Van  Heusen  gets 
the  spotlight  in  this  instrumental 
collection.  Part  of  Van  Heusen’s 
catalog,  including  tunes  like  “Polka 
Dots  and  Moonbeams.”  “High  On 
The  List,”  “We’ve  Got  A  Sure 
Thing,”  “Accidents  Will  Happen” 
and  “Imagmation,”  are  performed 
by  a  string  orch  in  an  easy-to-take 
mood  music  groove. 

Marvin  Hayutin:  "I  Saw  Yob 
Smile”  (Harvest).  A  concert-type 
tenor  who  can  hit  some  striking 
head  tones,  Marvin  Hayutin  hows 
on  disks  with  recital  of  songs  by 
Harold  Orlob,  an  ASCAP  veteran 
wha  has*  written  with  Rudolph 
Friml  and  Otto  Harbach,  among 
others.  Hayutin’s  unusual  voice 
works  out  on  a  song  program  that 
includes  “Lehua,”  “I  Saw  You 
Smile,”  “I  Wonder  Who’s  Kissing 
Her  Now,”  “Saint  Frances  Ca- 
brini,”  “A  Gypsy  of  Song.”  JosepSf 
Garnetto  batons  the  supporting 
orch. 

Arthur  Whittemore-Jack  Lowe: 
“Pop  Hits  On  Two  Pianos”  (RCA 
Camden).  The  duo-pianists.  Whit- 
temore  &  Lowe,  dish  up  10  fami¬ 
liar  standards  in  their  customary 
sparkling  ,style.  The  tunes,  rang¬ 
ing  from  “In  Still  of  the  Night”  to 
“Malaguena,”  hardly  fall  into  the 
commonly  known  category  of  “pop 
hits.”  The  title  of  this  set  may 
lead  some  buyers  to  believe  tljat 
they  are  getting  versions  of  some 
current  pop  hits.  Instead,  they 
will  he  getting  classy  standards. 

Andy  Griffith:  “Shouts  The 
Blues  and  Old  Timey  Songs”  (Ca¬ 
pitol).  Another  facet  of  the  ver¬ 
satile  talent  of  Andy  Griffith  if 
showcased  in  this  set  which  re¬ 
veals  him  as  a  potent  lowdown 
blues  stylist.  Griffith  belts  with 
an  authentic  fervor  and  a  driving 
beat  to  give  some  of  the  vocals 
a  powerful  kick.  Griffith,  who  oc¬ 
casionally  intersperses  some  gags, 
is  best  on  “The  Preacher  and  The 
Bear,”  “Police  Department  Blues,” 
“Careless  Love,”  “Few  Long 
Blues,”  and  “Good  Morr  *°ig  Blues.” 

“Sleeping  Beauty”  (Mickey 
Mouse  Club),  Out  of  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney’s  cartoon  production,  “Sleep¬ 
ing  Beauty,”  the  Disneyland  com¬ 
pany  has  slanted  this  package  of 
story  and  song  at  the  moppets. 
With  Darlene  Gillespie  and  chorus 
handling  the  vocals,  numbers  like 
*‘I  Wonder,”  “Once  Upon  A 
Dream,”  “Sing  A  Smiling  Song,” 
“Skumps”  and  “Sleeping  Beauty” 
add  up  to  an  appealing  fairy  tale 
set  to  music.  Herm. 


COL  UPS  AD  BUDGET 
FOR  ‘CLASS  MARKET’ 

In  a  pitch  for  consumer  biz, 
Columbia  Records  is  hiking  its  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  for  1959  to  get  its 
message  adross.  According  to  ad 
chief  Art  Schwartz,  the  diskery 
plans  to  go  into  about  30  consumer  ° 
publications  with  about  500  ads 
scheduled  for  the  coming  year. 

Schwartz  revealed  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  two-pronged  affair 
in  which  institutional  campaigns 
will  serve  as  a  backdrop  to  pro¬ 
motion  of  individual  artists.  The 
pitch,  according  to  Schwartz,  is  to 
reach  a  “class  mass”  market  with 
a  campaign  that  catis  for  ad  plr ce¬ 
ments  in  such  new  Col  mag  out¬ 
lets  as  TV  Guide,  Cosmopolitan, 
Newsweek,  Redbook  and  Seven¬ 
teen. 

A  special  ad  campaign  is  also 
being  prepped  for  Epic  Records, 
Col’s  subsid  label. 
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Local  $92  Betting  75G  on  Live  Music 
In  5-Wk.  Radio-TV-Newspaper  Toot-La 


Local  802,  N.  Y.  unit  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
is  laying  $75,000  On  the  line  to  bring 
back  “live  music”  Starting  Thurs¬ 
day  (15)  and  running  for  five 
weeks.  Local  802  will  spread  the 
75G  in  a  newspaper,  radio  and  tel¬ 
evision  advertising  campaign  de¬ 
signed  to  spur  patronage  of  spots 
using  flesh*  and -blood  musicians 
rather  than  the  canned  substitute. 


[provide  the  union  with  additional 
strength  the  next  time  It  negotiates 
with  managements  in  every  branch 
of  the  business,  for  the' Local  will 
be  able  to  point  out  that  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  live  music  promoted 
their  business  as  welL  Manuti  also 
stated  that  the  campaign  will  also 
help  establish  closer  bonds’  with 
other  entertainment  unions. 

Manuti  stressed  that  the  Local 


VIPs  Front  live  Music  Projects 

An  advisory  committee  of  persons  prominent  in  the  music  world 
has  been  set  up  by  the  American'  Federation  of  Musicians  to  help 
two  current  AFM  “live  music”  projects:  the  .International  String 
Congress  and  the  Best  Dancehand  of  1950.  first  will  provide  annual, 
scholarships  for  young  instrumentalists  and  the  second  is  a  con¬ 
test  designed  to  spur  the  revival  of  dancing  tp  live  music.  Both 
projects  were  put  into  operation  by  Jfcerman  D.  Kenin^borfly  after, 
he  Was  elected  as  AFM  prexy.  last:  June*.  . 

For  the  danceband  contesCfhe  advisory,  committee  will  consist 
of  bandleader*  Howard  Baripw,  Sammy  Kaye,  Lawrence  Welk 
and  Stan  Kenton;  Richard  Frolich,  ASCAB  public  relation*  chief; 
Oliver  Daniel,  exec;  and  others  repping  Various  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  'music  biz.  •  " ‘ ...  .  - 

The  string  scholarship  committee  Includes  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Howard  Mitchell,  Vladimir  Golschmann,  Yehu¬ 
di  Menuhin,  BMI  prexy  Carl  Haverlin,  and  ASCAP  prexy  Paul 
Cunningham. 


Local  802  prez  Al  Manuti  is  spear¬ 
heading  the  drive. 

For  the  radio  and  tv  campaign,, 
the  Local  .has  lined:  tip  Judy  HollL 
day,  Jimmy  Durante  add  Jackie 
Gleason  to  do  the  filmed  and  re^ 
corded  spots.  ‘The  Durante  aud 
Gleason  spots  will  be  used,$3  times 
on  various  New  York  video  diMets 
While  Miss  Holliday’s,,  radio '.  spot? 
will  get  134  shots  on  the  sightless 
kilocycles, 

Manuti  said  the  tone  of, the  ads. 
Is  directed  towards  getting  people 
to  go  out  and  live  *  little  with 
"live  mask”  at  parties;.,  banquets* 
benefits,  etc.  Manuti  stated:  “We 
want  to  remind  people  of  the 
things  they're  missing  at  concerts; 
^hotels,  restaurants,  theatres,  night 
clubs,  parties,  benefits  and  dinners 
if  the  special  ingredient  is  missing. 
We  want,  them  to  want  music 
played  just  for  them.” 

Indicating  that  be  didn’t  believe 
the  campaign  would  solve  the  ills 
of  the  musicians  “at  one  stroke,” 
Manuti  said  “the  important  thing 
is  that  we  are  making  a  start;”  The 
Local  803  prexy, 'Who  was  defeated 
in  his  bid  for  the  top  spot' of  the 
AFM  last  summer,  accented  that 
“if  we  ire  to  survive,  we  must 
drop  the  spirit  of  pessimism  and 
even  defeatism”  id  the  mmicans’ 
ranks.  Xhe  biggest  step  in  the 
direction'  of  positive  and  agressive 
action  to  solve  the  musicians'  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  ‘live  musk”  campaign. 

Manuti  has  pointed  out  to  the 
Local’s  membership  that  the  cam* 
paign  is  worthwhile  because  it  will 


was  embarking  on  a  new  'course 
and  would  have  to  feel  its  way. 
“As  the.  initial  campaign  runs  its 
course/*' he  said,  “we. will  be  able 
&  Judge  its  effectiveness  and  then 
plan  further'  activity  to  thfe-field”. 

Firm  Orderedto  Pay  1% 
Or  Pape  Bos  HI  Disk 

Dedham;  Mass.,  Jan.  13. 

In  a  suit  involving  20,000  record-, 
irtgs  of  the  Papal  Blessing  and. 
Prayer,  for  Peace  by-His  Late  Holi¬ 
ness  Pope.  Kus  XII,  the  Chapel 
Corp.  of  Randolph,  Mass.,  was 
ordered,  lari-  week  to  pay  $19^375. 
to'  a  Montreal  firm  of  the  same 
name  by  Norfolk  Superior  civil 
jury  In  Dedham,  Mass. 

The  jury  found  that  the  Randolph* 
firm,  holder  of  the  exclusive  world 
franchise  for  the  distribution  of 
the  recording,  failed  to  fulfill  a- 
contract  to  deliver  the  recordings 
to  the  Chapel  Distributing  Corp. 
of  Montreal- as  contracted  InDe- 
cember,  1954. 

-It  was  contended  by  the  Montreal 
concern  that  it  paid  $20,000  fat  the 
20,000  recordings  in  French,'  hut 
only. 500  we're  delivered. -The  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  ’firm,  said  a  Montreal 
factory  had  the  recordings  ready 
to  he  picked  up  at  apy  tune, 

Leon  Kfrthner,  Mills  College, 
Oakland,  CaL,  music- professor,- has 
be$n  given  a.  $1,000  cemmiseion  by 
the  Chamber5  Music  Society  of  Bal¬ 
timore  to  compose  a. special  work 
for  the  Society's -1959-6Q  season.  . 
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TALENT 

-  ARTIST:  AND  LABEL, 

PLATTERS  (Mercury)  . . 

CHIPMUNKS  ;  (liberty)  . . ; . , 

CONNIE  FRANCIS  (MGM)  . . 

CRESTS  (Coed)  ...  ..V;:.... . . 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor) . 

LLOYD  PRICE  (ABC-Par)  . . . 
TEDDYBEARS  (Dore)  .............. 

RITCHIE VALENS  (Del-F.)  ......... 

BILLY  CRAMMER  (Monument)  ... 
PLAYMATES  (Roulette)  ........... 

.  .  TUNES 

TONE  . , 

♦SMOKE  GETS  Ujl  YOUR  EYES  .  .  .  . 

♦cfi^MDNK song 

*MY  HAPPINESS  , ... .... . . . , ...... 

fTOM  DOOLEY  . 

JTO  KNOW  HIM  IS  TO  LOVEHBf  . 

fl«  CANDLES  . . 

f STAGGER  LEE 

fLONESOME  TOWN  . . . 

fGOTTA  TRAVEL  ON  . . . 

fBEEP,  BEEP  .  ,.v. . . .  ~ 

t  BMI 


1  '  TUNA,,. 

_  Smoke  Gets*  In  Your  Eyes* 

. . Chipmunk  Song* 

. . . .  My  H  appiness* 

. . . .  16  Cwftest  ’ r: * '*,  /  • ;  - 
4I  Got  |«^  ^  v 

t..\  Stfiggerlie^  -  ,  !  /  .  - 

.  .  .  To  Kh6w  Him,  iiove  Himt 
CDonnaf 

’  *  v(La  Bambaf  : 

. . . .  :  Gotta  Travel  Qnf 
....  Beep  Beepf 


PUBLISHER  . 

. . . I.I.,  Harms 

. .  Monarch 

. . , . .  v  Happiness 

......... _ ...  .Beechwood 

. . ...I.  Wdhnan 

. . January 

. . . Sheldon 

. . .. . .  Eric 

_ _ _ % .  . . . . . .  i. ;  Sanga 

H&L 


(taCrkkeiV Hearth 

A  new  label,  to  be  -called  alter¬ 
nately  “Off -Broad wajr’.’  .  an^  “On- 
Broadway,”  '  depending,  on  the 
source  of  the  material,  will  bow: 
some  time  ‘ibis  month.  First  re* 


lease  wm -be  a  Julius  Monk-  LP, 
dimply  Flays.”; 

Line,  which  will  be  priced  at 
$5.95,  will  be  the  fourth  label  in 
the  Piekwick,  Sales  Corp.  combine. 
Pickwick  now  has  Design,  Stereo- 
Spectrum.  and  Cricket  Records* 

'  Abbott  Lutz,  product  director  for’ 
Pidcwicfc  will  :  double  iu^general 
manager  ~  In  charge  Of  .  artists  fc 


repertoh^j^l^ 

butioit  mod  jyyjpi^^aiB^ 
According  to  imt^  thei-hfewSS^v-'' 
will  have  only  a  few- pUgued.^K^, 
leases  a  year,  due'  td  ! 

in  securing  the  .specialized 
riaL  He  estimated  that  tiiere  won't 
be  more  than  10  packages  in  toe  : 
first  year.  * , 


Appearing 

THE  EDDIE  FISHER  SHOW 
NBC-T.V.  Jan.  20 


1  MAKINO  AU  THE  CHARTS! 
Teach  Me  tonight  CHA  CHA 

ABC  PARAMOUNT  RECORD  #9988 


Wednesday,  January  14, 1959 


SIMPLY  BEAUTIFUL! 


THERE 
MUST  BE 
AWAY 


THE  SMASH  HiT 
OF  THE  SHOW! 


SORRY 

FOR 

MYSELF? 


Ftom  the  Broadway  Musical 
"Whoop  Up" 
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Disk  Signings 


BET  AIL  ALBUM  BEST  SELLEBS 


Jaye  P.  Morgan  has  switched  to 
MGM  Records  from  RCA  Victor. 
Coming  along  with  her  from  Victor 
are  her  freres  who  are  billed  as 
the  Morgan  Bros.  'Thrush's  first 
release  under  >MGM  is  a  coupling 
of  “Are  You  Lonesome  Tonight” 
and  “Miss  You.”'  The  Morgan  boys 
are  out  with  a  vocal  treatment  of 
“Nola  ”  Jaye  P.  &  Co.  opened  a 
four-week  engagement  at  New 
York’s  Latin  Quarter  Friday  19). 

.  Also  on  MGM*s  agenda  is  an  LP 
tagged  “Lisa  Kirk  At  The  Plaza.” 
Set  is  an  “original  cast”  version  of 
Miss  Kirk’s  Persian  Room  act  in 
which  she  uses  four  men  in  sup¬ 
port. 

UAR;  Kings  TV 

The  Kings  IV  have  been  signed 
to  a  pact  by  United.  Artist  Records. 
The  vocal-instrumental  group  are 
currently  appearing  in  Ken  Mur¬ 
ray’s  “Blackouts”  at  the  Ritz  The¬ 
atre. 

Epic’s  Signings 

Joe  Sherman,  Epic  Records  pop 
a&r  chief,  has  tagged  Lee  Castle 
&  The  Jimmy  Dorsey  orch  and 
comedian  George  DeWitt.  The 
band  will  record  both  albums  and 
singles  with  the  first  LP  due  late 
in  April.  The  DeWitt  package,  due 
in  February,  will  be  titled  “George 
DeWitt  Sings-  That  Tune.”  DeWitt, 
Incidentally,  hosts  the  CBS -TV 
show,  “Name  That  Tune.” 

Off-Broadway:  Tammy  Grimes 
Tam  my  Grimes,  who  recently 
broke  in  her  night  chib  song  act 
at  Julius  Monk’s  Upstairs  at  the 
Downstairs.,  has  been  tagged  for 
file  new  Off-Broadway  label.  Miss 
Grimes,  incidentally,  goes  .  on 
Broadway  this  sea«m  with  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  Noel  Coward’s  upcom¬ 
ing  “Look  After  Lulu.” 

Okeh:  Kelly  Hart 
Thrush  Kelly  Hart  will  make 
her  disk  debut  via  the  Okeh  label, 
a  subsid  of  Epic  Records.  Miss 
Hart  has  been  performing  on  radio 
and  tv  in  New  York.  Her  first  plug 
side  is  “Dear  Mom  and  Dad.” 

Jubilee:  Matt  Dennis 
Matt  Dennis  has  joined  the  Ju¬ 
bilee  label  on  a  three-year  deal. 
He’ll  record  for  both  the  angle  and 
LP  market.  Dennis  previously 
etched  for  RCA  Victor. 

He’lL  record  his  first  sessions 
for  JuDilee  in  New  York  during 
"his  six-week  stay  at  the  Living 
Room.  The  singer-pianist-composer 
opened  at  the  spot  Monday  (12). 

Urania's  Pactings 
The  Kansas  City  Philharmonic 
will  debut  on  disks  under  the 
Urania  banner.  Also  added  to  the 
Urania  roster  is  composer-pianist- 
arranger  Jacques  Belasco. 

Recordings  with  the  K.  C.  orch 
will  begin  shortly  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Jack  Mai) lard  and  Her¬ 
man  Adler  in  Kansas  City.  Orch 
is  under  the  direction  of  Hans 
Sehweiger.  Belasco  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  two  piano  albums. 


FRANK  SINATRA  (Capitol) 

Only  the  Lonely  (W  1053) . .6  5 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  (Victor)  ~ 

Soundtrack  (LOC  1932) . .  .  9 

KINGSTON  *TRIO  (Capitol)  " 

Kingston  Trio  (T  996) .  5  . . 

FLOWER  DRuA  SONG  (Columbia) 
Original  Cast  (BL  5350) . .  6 


3  3  1— 1  ..  3  2  8  5  5  9  125 


1  . .  9  4  6  6  82 


1  2  2  1  79 


10  6  3  ....  10  ..  ,6  1  *1  2  79 


MITCH  MILLER  (Columbia) 

Sing  Along  with  Mitch  (CL  1160) . .  1 

GIGI  (MGM)  ~  “ 

Soundtrack  (E  3641) . 7 

VAN  CLIBURN  (VictorT 
Tchaikovsky  Concerto  (LM  2250) . .  4 

MUSIC  MAN  (Capitoir 

Original  Cast  (WAO  990) .  10 

JOHNNY  MATHIS  (Columbia)  ~ 

Johnny’s  Greatest  Hits  (CL  1135) ., .  . . 

MITCH  MILLER  (Columbia)  ~ 

More  Sing  With  Mitch  (CL  1243) .... 

RICKY  NELSON  (Imperial)  : 

Ricky  Sings  Again . . . . 

AHMAD  TAMAT.  f  Argnl 

Ahmad  Jamal  (LP  636). . . . 

JOHNNY  MATHIS  (ColiRnbia) 

Swing* Softly  (CL  1165). .. . .  2 


MY  FAIR  LADY  (Columbia) 

Original  Cast  (CL  5090) . .  S 

PERRY  COMO  (Victor) 

When  You  Come  (LPM  1885) . 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  (Columbia)  "" 

Original  Cast  (B  2579-80) . ..  3 

MANTOVANI  (London) 

Gems  Forever  (LL  3032). . . . . 

"HARRY  BELAFONTE  (Victor) 

Sings  the  Bines  (LC  1006)... . . 


HENRY  MANCINI-ORCH  (Victor) 
Music  “Peter  Gunn”  (LPM  1956)  .... 

PAT  BOONE  (Dot) 

Stardust  (DLP  3118) . . . . 

BENNETT  PLAYS  RODGERS  (Victor) 
Victory  at  Sea,  VoL  H  (LM  2226). .  * . 


NAT  KING  COLE  (Capitol) 

Very  Thought  of  You  (W  1084) . 

EYDEE  GORME  (ABC-Par) 

Show  Stoppers  (ABC  254) . 

NICHOLS  &  MAY  (Mercury)^ 
Improvisations  in  Music  (MG  20376)  . . 

AHMAD  JAMAL  (Argo) 

But  Not  For  Me  (LP  628) .  9 


4  5  ...  ?.  ..  10  64 


.  ..  7  6  . .  8 


2  ..  5  ..  5  7 


10  7  2  ..  6 


10  5  ..  3  ..  43 


7  7  5  8  . .  5  7  10 


2  ..  ..  3  33 


5  2  ...  4 


4  . .  10  7  10 


8  3..  9  ..  ..  8  ..  18 


4  ..  7  ..  .. 


6  ..  ..  ..  i.  ..  .14 
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NEXT:  MR.  KELLY'S;  Chicago 
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Wednesday,  January  14,  1959 


New  York 

Bob  Karnheiser*  who  recently 
took  over  as-  sales  manager  of  At¬ 
lantic  Records,  opened  an  account 
at  the  Russian  Tea  Room,  eatery 
near  the  Atlantic  homeoffiee.  Eat¬ 
ery  management  made  it  out  in 
the  name  of  “Boris  Kornhefcer.” 
.  .  .  Columbia's  Michel  Legrxad 
in  from  Paris  for  a  looksee  -  .  . 
Bandleader  Bobby  Dukoff  and  wife, 
singer  Anita  Boyer,  opened  a  rec¬ 
ording  studio-  in  Miami  Beach  -  -  • 
New  CBS-TY  series,  "Rawhide,” 
ystng  Frankie  Laine’s  Columbia 
disking  of  the  same  title  as  its 
theme  .  .  *  Jonah  Jones’  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Embers  extends 
through  1963. 

Jack  Mills  visiting  publishing  af¬ 
filiates  in  Toronto  and  Montreal 
this,  week  ...  Fabian,  Chancellor 
disker,  guests  on  Dick  Clark’s  ABC- 
TV  show  Saturday  (17)  .  .  .  Larry 
Mackes,  comedy  writer  for  Arthur 
Godfrey,  Jackie  Gleason,  and  Jack 
Paar,  tnraed  deffer  with  “May  Ton 
Always”  .  .  .  CBS-TTTs  “Hit  Pa¬ 
rade”  salutes  Warner  Bros’  “20 
Million”  LP  Friday  (16)  ...  .  Stan 
Kenton  named  country’s  best  band¬ 
leader  by  the  1959  Playboy  Jazz 
Poll  surveyed,  by  Leonard  Feather 
.  .  .  Vaughn  Monroe  has  been  re¬ 
newed  for  another  six  months  for 
RCA  cammercials  ...  Marilyn. 
Bernstein  joined  publicity-promo¬ 
tion  staff  of  Urania  Records. 


Hollywood 

Jerry  Colonnx  will  wax  a  new 
album  of  songs  for  Mercury  tagged 
“Boh  Hope  Presents  Jerry  Colonna 
—His  Trombone  and  His  Mous¬ 
tache.”  Bob  Hope  will  pen  the 
liner  notes . . .  Gordon  MacRae  has 
recorded-  a  new  Cap  LP,  “Love  In 
Season”  .  .  .  James  Darrin  waxed 
Ned  Washington  and  George 


GREAT 


“AUNTIE  MAMT 

Bay  Heiodoxf  Warner  ' 

gamy  Burke,  his  orchestra  Deeca  [ 

DRIFTING  i 

-  TAmm  from'  nAnrt»  Ifam"  ! 

David  Allen  '  '  Warner  J 

HANGING  TREE  jl 

BLUES,  COUNTRY  STYLE  : 

Marty  BotkM*  .  Columbia  » 

TRUST.  IN  ME 

Patti  Pa>t  Mercury  I 


VLilC  PUBLISHERS 
HOiDlN^  COR3  ORhTtON 


MUSIC  BY 

Jesse  grek 


JUST  ME 

Vocal  -  Instrumental 

PvbGtW  by 

ROBBINS 


DO  YOU  NEED 

musical  settlnf  for  your  LYRICS* 
Am  professional  composer,  wttfc 
mesfer  degree  M  composition. 

Write  AL  CAP 

Gravesend  Station,  P.O.  BokS, 
Brooklyn,  23,  New  York 


Dining**  “Minify  Pretty  Teiritary”?  f 
for  Cofoix  Records  .  .  ,  Abe  Mel- ' 
tier,  of  RCA’f  personnel  dept.  In 
N.Y.,  transferring/to  the  Coast  on 
a  perinanentbasto  . 

David  K4«f  has  completed  his 
new  ‘Whoop-Up”'  album  for  MGM 
Records  *  .  .  Dominic  Freniiere 
and  Milt-  Raksin  have  co-penned 
“Davey  Jones,”  fane  to  be  heard 
oh?  the  projected  “Skin  Diver”’  vid- 
pit  series  which  Robert  Carlton 
will  produce. 

■■■  London 

Talbot  Bros.* -kicked  off  their  six 
weeks'  May  Fair  Hotel  stint  Mon¬ 
day  (12) .  1 .  Tbny  Mansell  has  quit 
the  exploitation  staff  of  the  David 
Toff  music'  pubbery  .  .  .  Songstress 
Joni  James  made  her  British  tv 
debut  in  Associated  Television’s 
“Sunday  Night  At, The  Palladium” 
(11)  .  . .  George  Lewis  band  in  for 
a  four-week  British  tour  .  .  .  Sing¬ 
er  Ken  Kirkham  has  left  the  Ron¬ 
nie  Aldrich  Squadr«aaires  band 
after  three  years’  residency. 


CllicfegO  P 

Roberts  Show  Club  has  added  a 
second-floor  .lounge,  with  Phyllis 
Branch  ensconced  *  . .  Don  Cornell 
currently  tpplining  ..Empire  Room 
show- .  .  .  Intime  Le  Bistro  has  in¬ 
stalled  the  Russ  Haddock  combo 
.  .  Jayne.  Dinning,  of  the  since- 
disbanded  singing  Dinning  Sisters, 
back  in  the  biz  as  a  percenter,  rep- 
ping  Greek  warbler  Pero  Piero, 
current  at  Caruso’S  in  the  suburbs 
.- . .  Busty  Draper  set  for  a  week  at 
the  Omaha  Horiie  Show  Feb.  3, 
thence  to  the  Embers,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Feb.  20.  He’s  pacted  for  Eddy’s* 
Kansas  City,  March  29  for  two 
.  .  .  Ramsey  Lewis  Trio;  at  the 
Cloister  here  since  last-  August, 
picks  up  for  N.Y.’s  Birdland  around 
end  ©f  month.  Return  to  the 
Cloister  is  set  for.  April  8  . . ,  Play¬ 
mates  to  the  Cliche,  Detroit,  Jan. 
27 


San  Francisco 

About  2,700  attended  Dakota 
Staton’s  show  at  Frisco’s  Civic  Au¬ 
ditorium  .  .  .  Kaye  Ballard*  Gailli- 
ano  Daneluz,  Uncle  Phil  Philley’s 
Western  Jamboree,  and  production 
numbers  from  Bimbo’s  365  Club 
and  Sinaloa  were  on  bill  at  annual 
San  Quentin  Prison  show  spon¬ 
sored  by  AFM,  AGVA  and  IATSE. 
William  Van  Oraun  produced  .  .  . 
Johnny  Griffin  Quartet  follows 
Sonny  Stitt  Quartet  into  Jazz  Work¬ 
shop  .  .  .  Earl  (Fatha)  Hines  orch. 


L  SMOKE  GET&  IKYQUR  EYES  C4) 

2.  MY  HAPPINESS  (2)  . . 

8.  THE  CHIPMUNK  SONG  (5)  . . . ...... 

4.  TO  KNOW  HIM  IS  TOMVt  HIM  (8) 

5.  STAGGER  LEE  (1) . .. . ...... 

K  A  LOVER’S  QUESTION  (1)  ........  - 

7.  GOTTA  TRAVEL  ON  (2)  ; . 

8*  BEEP  BEEP  (8)  i..... 

9y  I  GOT  STUNG  (7)  . . 

m  16  CANDLES  <1>  . . . 


Platters  .....  .Mercury 

Connie  Francis  . MGM 

Chipmunks  . Liberty 

Teddy  Bears  . . Bore 

Lloyd’  Price  .  .ABCPar  I 

Clyde  McPhatter  ..... .Atlantic  £ 

Billy  Grammer  \ .  ..  ..Monument 
• Playmates  . Roulette  £ 

Elvis  .  Presley.  . . Victor 

Crests  . ...Coed 


Second  Group 


ONE  NIGHT . 

PROBLEMS  . 

THE  DAIRY . . 

TOM  DOOLEY  . . 

LONESOME  TOWN  . 

WHOLE  LOTTA  LOVIN'  . . 

BLUE  HAWAII  . . 

LUCKY  LADY  BUG  ....... 

DONNA  . . . . . 

MANHATTAN  SPIRITUAL 


Elvis  Presley  ..... 

.  Everly  Bros.  ...... 

. . . .  Cadence 

.  Neil  Seddka  ...... 

.  Kingston  Trio . 

. Capitol 

.  Ricky  Nelson  ...... 

....Imperial’ 

.  Fats  Domino . 

. . .  .Imperial 

.  Billy  Vaughn . 

.  Billy,  &  Lillie . 

.  Ritehie  Valens  \ . . . 

. Del-Fi 

.  Reg  Qwen  Orch  . . . 

[Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  weeks'  song  has  been  in  the  top  103 


with  Muggsy  Spanier,  and  Joe  Sul¬ 
livan  returned  to  the  Hangover 
after  two-month  vacation  .  .  Kid 

Ory  orch,  also  vacationing,  re¬ 
opened  the  Kid’s  On-the-Levee  the 
same  night  ...  De  Castro  Sisters 
went  into  365  Club  . . .  Marty  Mar¬ 
sala  baud  now  at  Kelly’s,  Sacra¬ 
mento  .  .  .  Gateway  Singers  sched¬ 
uled  for  four  Frisco  concerts  at 
Veterans  Auditorium,  Jan.  21-24 
.  .  .  ErroU  Gamer,  due  in  Friscd 
in  early  February  for  a  series  of 
concerts  under  the  S*  Hutok  ban¬ 
ner*  has  turned  down  all  festival 
appearances  to  appear  at  Monterey 
Jazz  Fest  in  early  October  . 

CLIBURN,  ATLANTA  SELLOUT 

-  Atlanta,  Jan.  13. 

Van  CHburn  will  play  to  a 
packed  house  tonight  (Tues.)  at 
2,200-seat  Tower  Theatre,  appear¬ 
ing"  with  Atlanta  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra. 

House  has  been  a  sellout  (at  $5 
top)  for  more  than  two  weeks  and 
advertised  as  such.  . 


Inside  Stuff— Mask 

The  government  changover  in  Cuba  stymied  a  Capitol  Records  vaca¬ 
tion.  junket,  to  Nassau  and  Havana.  Trek  had  been  arranged  by  the 
diskery  for  Its  topselling:  district  sales  managers.  Bill  Trilant,.  who 
was  diskery’s  assistant  sales  manager  and  has  now  been  upped  to 
national  -merchandise  administrator,  hosted  the.  20  managers  and  their 
wives.  Group  was  in  Nassau  when  the.  revolution  broke  out  and  Tall  ant 
arranged  to  have  a  vote  on  whether  they  should  go  on  ahead  to  Havana 
despite  the  revolution-  The  vote  was  19-to-l  in  favor  of  going*  but 
the  American  consul*  wired  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  at  the 
time  so  the  Gap  crowd  sat  out  their  holiday  in  Nassau.  Tallant  was 
in  New  York  last  week  for  a  looksee  at  the  Gotham  branch  before 
returning  to  the  Coast  headquarters  and  Ms  new  assignment. 


More  than  35,000  rural  and  community  schools  in  the  nation 're¬ 
ceived  free  recordings  of  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  during  ’58 
through  a  joint  project  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  RCA’s  Victor  Records  Di¬ 
vision  and  toe  American  Heritage  Founadtion.  Final  tally  shows  dis¬ 
tribution  .of  38,968  records  fa  44  states.  The  78  rpm’s  had  Versions  of 
toe  national  ant  ton  by  the 'Chicago  Symphony  and  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestras.  Prior  to  ’58*  according  to  the  Farm  Bureau,  no  hi-fi  78 
rpm  single  of  toe  antoeac  was  available. 

Matthew  D.  Schuster  has  been  named  national  phonograph  admin¬ 
istrator  for  Capitol  Records.  It’s  a  newly  created  post*  according  to 
James  W.  Bayless,  veepee  of  label’s  manufacturing  and  engineering 
departments.  Schuster  will  quarter  at  toe  Cap  Tower  in  Hollywood 
working  under  Bayless.  He  will  be  responsible  for  toe  entire  distribu¬ 
tion  and  servicing  of  toe  Cap  phono  line.  > _ _ 


******^*****★^****^***************1 

I  LOUIS  ARMSTRONG! 

:  and  His  ALL  STARS  J 

$  Currently  Extensive  Tour  of  EUROPE  ti*  NEAR  EAST  * 

*  Him  May  T1  Emhrariuq  » 

*  *. 

*  SCANDINAVIA.  HOLLAND,  GERMANY,  SWITZERLAND,  * 

*  AUSTRIA.  SKAT  MtfTAJH,  BELGIUM,  ISRAEL,  J 

«  GREECE.  TURKEY  -  * 

-ASSOCIATED  lOOKMC  CORPORATION—: 

JOB  BLASKIt,  Pre*.  ( 

ram*  Ay*.  2A3fL  WatohAvG  *07  Lincoln  KL  til*  Sunset  Btvtf. 

NtW  YorftttR.Y  CWCA«o*  flL  *  MUmLBucJv??*.  H'wood44,  Calif. 

VLaxa  t-4SBB  .  CKntraf  M45I.  JltfawaVuM  '  OLympla2-mr 
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A6AG 


Continued  from  pace  71  — 
Protective  Assn.,  set  up  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  new  agency  last 
yeac-as  a  means  of  getting  accurate 
and  timely  statements  from  the 
publishers,  especially  the  smaller 
firins  who  were  frequently  late  or 
to tally  delinquent  in  shelling  out 
the  writers’  royalties.  AGAC  fig¬ 
ured  that  a  centralized  agency 
would  have  more  resources  to  get 
action  from  .the  publishers  than 
each  writer  acting  on  his  own. 

AGAC  has  imposed  a  5%  bite  on 
all  writers’  royalties  to  finance  the 
auditing.  That’s  a  tentative  figure 
and-  will  likely  be  revised  once  the 
collection  agency  gets  a  firm  -idea 
Of  what  the  operating  expenses 
Will  be. 


‘Nola’ 


—a  Continued  from  P*E»  71 
and  wrote  the  lyric,  though  no 
actual  publishing  deal  was  signed. 

Meantime,  lyric  writer  Sunny 
Skylar  came  up  with  words*  te  the 
song  on  his  own  initiative  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  couple  of  pop  disk  slices, 
including  Billy  Williams  on  Coral 
and  the  Morgan  Bros,  on  MGM. 
Fox  Music  thereupon  made  the 
deal  with  Skylar  for  the  lyric.  Gab- 
ler,  who  is  understood  to  be  doing 
a  burn  over  his  lockout,  has  now 
withheld  the  Four  Aces*  dfsk  from 
the  market.  For  one  thing*  he 
doesn’t  want -to  hurt  the  release 
by  Coral  which  Is  a  Decca  release. 

Idea  of  putting  a  lyric  to. “Nola” 
was  conceived  by  A1  CaWcr  who 
was  then  professional  manager 
with  the  Fox  firm. 


Albums 

Continued  from  par*  71  — 

labels,  MGM,  MetroJazz,  Cub  and 
Lion.  MGM,  Incidentally,  will  pre¬ 
view  its  January  line  at  a  distribu¬ 
tor  meeting' to  Chicage  tomorrow 
(Thurs.)  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel.  The 
new  Warner  Bros,  label  is  rise  get¬ 
ting  Into  the  swing  with  18  new 
stereo,  and  monaural. LFs  on  its 
schedule.  WB’s  January  package 
was  totroduced  at  the  company's 
first  annual  sales  meeting  in  Holly¬ 
wood  Jast  month. 

Also  In  the  January  sweepstakes 
are  ABC-Paramount  with  15  pack¬ 
ages;  Kapp.  Records,  with  10  LPs, 
Everest  Records  with  10  sets  and 
Seeco  with  eight  new  albums. 


AFM  Pad 


big  victory  for  Herman  D.  Kenfn, 
AFM  prexy  who  Is  now  in  a  fight 
with  the  rival  footer  imion  of  the 
Coast,  the  Musicians  Guild  of 
America.  There  is  no  question  now 
that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  re¬ 
cording  musicians  will  support 
Kenin  in  view  of  the  broad  gains 
made  in  the  disk  pact  Manny  Gor¬ 
don,  AFM  general  counsel,  assisted 
Kenin.  and  the  AFM  board  to  the 
negotiations  withthe  major  diskers. 


*SLEIGH  RIDE 
‘  *  SCARLET  RIBBONS 
WALTER  DONALDSON’S 
*Jusf  Try  To  Picture  Mu 
DOWN  HOME  iNtENNESSS 
•you're  a  Billion  miles 

FROM  NOWHERE  (Whoa  Ybb’n  ■ 
Orb  ttttJ*'  BHy  Cam  Hta») 

MILLS  MUSICS  INC 


Continued  from  past  71 

tional  contract  Formerly,  they 
were  determined  on  a  local  basis. 
In  general,  arrangers  and  orches- 
trators,  who  are  paid  on  .a  com¬ 
plicated  piecework  basis,  received 
the  same  scale  increases  as  the 
symphonic  musicians.  Copyists, 
similarly,  were  increased  in  scale, 
although  differentials  Between  the 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  pay 
schedules  were  preserved. 

The  basic  payment  to  the  Trust 
Fund  by  toe  recording  companies 
remains  substantially  unchanged. 
A  microscopic  increase,  going  from 
1.4375%  of  the  disk  price  to  1.5%, 
will  now  be  paid.  .  The  disk  com¬ 
panies,  however.  Will  now  be  re¬ 
quired  to*  make  quarterly,  instead 
of  semi-annual,  payments  to  the 
Fond.  -  . 

AFM  spokesmen  Indicated  that 
the  new  pact  will  be  made  Uniform 
over  the  whole  industry.  Some! 
indie  labels  have  stated  that  they 
want  separate  deals  with  the  AFM.  I 
The  likelihood  of  such  pacts  being  t 
made  is  smalL  [ 

-  The  -new  contract  represents  a  I 


PAT  BOOK 

DOT  RECORDS 

“WITH  THE  WIND 
AND  THE  RAIN 
IN  YOUR  HAIR” 

PARAMOUNT  MUSIC  CORP. 


'THE  iss  Df  th!  S  XTH  m  ap  D:  s  .Si 

THE  CHILDREN’S 
MARCHING  SONG 


Me*.  -A'; 
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NITERY  VS.  ‘HANGOVER’  TAX 


Castro  Okays  Casinos  for  Tourists 
But  Bans  Gambling  by  Natives 


Havana,  Jan. -13.  - 

Fidel  Castro  has  given  his  okay 
for  resumption  of  gambling  pro¬ 
vided  it’s  for  tourists  only.  The 
Castro  ukase  diametrically  opposes 
that  of  the  earlier  pronunciamento 
by  Pres.  Manuel  Urrutia,  who  had 
stated  that  gambling  would  not  be 
permitted  to  return. 

However,  the  Castro  deal  stipu¬ 
lates  that  the  casinos  be  for  tour¬ 
ists  only.  Whether  it  means  that 
Cubans  will  not  be  admitted  is  not 
known.  But  the  terms  of  the  de¬ 
cree  would  automatically  mean  that 
all  native  games  such  as  monte- 
dado,  bolo,  and  montebarajo  would 
automatically  be  cut  out  of  the 
casinos.  It  is  possible  to  operate 
casinos  for  tourists  only.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  citizens  of  Monte  Carlo  are 
not  admitted  to  the  games. 

With  Castro’s  permission  to  re¬ 
sume  gaming  comes  implied  rec¬ 
ognition  that  the  casinos  have  be¬ 
come  a  vital  part  of  the  tourist 
economy.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
major  hotels  in  Havana  would  lose 
the  bulk  of  their  value  without 
gambling.  The  Havana  Riviera,  for 
example,  has  a  government-under¬ 
written  mortgage  of  $8,500,000. 
The  Havana  Hilton  is  the  property 
of  the  Cuban  Confectionary  Work¬ 
ers  Union.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
inns  would  be  able  to  operate  even 
a  dining  room  profitably^  without 
help  from  the  green  baize  cloths. 
Without  the  major  hotels,  there 
would  be  little  facilities  for  over¬ 
night  stays  in  Havana. 

However,  there  are  some  politi¬ 
cal  problems  to  be  ironed  out  with 
resumption  of  gambling.  Several 
cafe  and  hotel  operations  had  been 
very  close  to  the  overthrown  re¬ 
gime  of  Fulgencio  Batista.  It  was 
an  open  secret  'in  Havana  that  a 
member  of  the  Batista  family  got 
50%  of  the  money  coming  out  of 
the  slot  machines.  Principals  in 
operation  of  the  Tropicana  were 
understood  to  be  so  friendly  to 
the  regime  that  they  were  the 
agents  for  the  Batista  family  in 
the  collection  of  the  slot  machine 
loot? 

:  In  every  casino  were  one  or  two 
employees  entrusted  with  the  keys 
tir.the  slots.  They  retrieved  coins 
that  stopped  up  the  coin  chutes, 
aid  did  some  mechanical  work  on 
them.  They  were  employed  by  the 
tropicana,  but  they  were  paid  by 
the  casino  in  which  they  were  sta¬ 
tioned.  Just  what  will  happen  in 
that  situation  hasn’t  been  deter¬ 
mined. 


Disneyland  Five-A-Week 

Anaheim,  Cal.,  Jan.  13. 

Disneyland  has  resumed  its  reg¬ 
ular  five-day  weekly  winter  sked, 
Wednesday  through  Sunday,  with 
park  shuttered  Mondays  and  Tues¬ 
days. 

Park  will  be  open  seven  days  a 
week  for  Easter  holidays,  however, 
from  March  18  to  April  5.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  it  will  be  open  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday,  Monday,  Feb.  23. 


Town  Casino  In 
Last  Buffalo  Try 
Come  Eastertime 


Buffalo,  Jan.  13. 

The  Town  Casino,  until  recently 
a  top  talent  buyer,  will  close  Jan. 
18  for  10  weeks,  reopening  Easter 
Saturday  (March  28)  for  what  own¬ 
er-operator  Harry  Altman  calls 
“one  more  try.”  In  case  there  is 
no  improvement  in  business  after 
Easter,  the  building  will  be  offered 
for  sale  May  1  for  non-entertain¬ 
ment  purposes. 

“Business  has  been  poor  for 
three  years,”  Altman  said.  “This 
fall  and  winter  there  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  not  more  than  25 
persons  in  the  house  following  the 
first  show.  I  am  sorry  to  lay  off  my 
staff  of  130,  some  of  whom  have 
been  with  me  over  25  years,  but 
there  is  no  alternative.” 

Altman  listed  a  variety  of  ills 
besetting  the  Casino  -  recently,  in¬ 
cluding  local  unemployment,  lack 
of  .banquet  business  and  drying  up 
of  Canadian  tourist  traffic. 

“But  one  of  the  most  damaging 
factors  is  the  high  prices  demanded 
by-  ‘big’  acts,  performers  and  sing¬ 
ers,”  Altman  said. 


Atlanta  Cafe’s  Sun.  Rap 

Atlanta,  Jan.  13. 

David  R.  Rubin,  28,  manager  of 
the  Steak  &  Trumnet  Club,  down¬ 
town  dine  and  dancery,  posted 
$200  bond  at  Fulton  County  Jail 
bn  charges  of  operating  a  dance- 
hall  on  Sunday. 

Rubin  was  charged  with  the  vio-Uented  the  Versailles  with  a  demand 
Also  prominently  allied  with  the  \  lation  after  a  visit  by  the  sheriff  I  for  more  than  $300,000  for  uncol- 


SWITCH:  EDDYS’ 

Of  HI  SUES  II. S. 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  13. 

A  suit  against  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  seeking  to  recover  $22,000 
in  cabaret  taxes,  with  interest,  was 
entered  here  last  week  by  Eddy 
Bros.  Inc.,  operators  of  Eddys’ 
Restaurant. 

The  case  is  a  challenge  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service’s  in¬ 
terpretation  on  the  application  of 
the  cabaret  tax.  The  suit  seeks  re¬ 
turn  of  money  wrongfully  col¬ 
lected,  it  is  alleged,  by  the  district 
director  of  revenue  on  tabs  of  per¬ 
sons  who  ordered  and  paid  for 
food  and  drinks  before  the  estab¬ 
lishment’s  entertainment  began. 
The  period  of  contention  is  from 
November  1950,  to  December  1954. 

Since  then  the  establishment  has 
not-  collected  tax  from  customers 
who  ate  dinner  and  paid  up  before 
8:30.  Eddys’  has  paid  the  tax  itself. 
A  verdict  upholding  the  tax  re¬ 
covery  would  call  for  a  reversal  of 
the  Government  ruling,  attorneys 
declared. 

There  is  more  at  stake  in  this 
than  the  recovery  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  The  cabaret  tax  is  a 
hangover  from  wartimes  and  is 
held  to  be  outmoded  today  by  those 
in  the  trade.  The  latter  further 
claim  that  it  is  stifling  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  entertainers  and  musi¬ 
cians,  and  that  by  its  very  nature 
is  difficult  and  expensive  for  the 
Government  to  administer.  This 
.recovery  suit  is  a  step  at  proving 
the  “erroneous  nature  of  this  tax,” 
said  Ned  Eddy,  one  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  brothers. 

“We  are  one  of  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  first-line  restaurants  outside 
of  major  hotels  still  attempting  to 
offer  topflight-  entertainment,  but 
the  present  tax  interpretation  im¬ 
poses  unnecessary  hardships  for 
customers,  operators  and  talent 
alike,”  Eddy  said. 


Versailles  in  Reverse 

The  Eddy  Bros,  suit  against  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  a  re¬ 
verse  of  the  situation  in  New  York 
which  forced  the  closing  of  the 
Versailles  restaurant  (now  the  site 
of  the  Roundtable)  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Nick  Prounis  &  Arnold 
Rossfield,  operators,  made  it  a 
practice  not  to  collect  the  20% 
cabaret  tax  for  meals  and  drinks 
served  before  the  entertainment 
started.  The  ^proprietors  said  they 
obtained  information  from  the  de¬ 
partment  that  this  would  be  okay. 

The  -cafe  was  forced  into  Chap¬ 
ter  XI  when  the  Government  pre- 


Batista  regime  were  the  two  major 
partners  .  of  the  Havana  Hilton 
casino,  Chile  Mendoza  and  Peter 
SJuarez,  important  figures  in  the 
building  and  construction  industry 
in  Cuba.  In  the  case  of  that  casino, 
the  lease  called  for  $1,000,000  an¬ 
nually.  However,  during  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  activity,  when  tourism 
was  cut  to  a  trickle,  the  rent  was 
reduced  to  $500,000  annually.  It  is 
(Continued  on  page  85) 


LV.’S  JONES,  KOZLOFF 
OPEN  HAITI  CASINO 

Clifford  T.  Jones,  a  principal 
owner  of  the  Thunderbird  Hotel, 
Las  Vegas,  and  Jackie  Kozloff,  also 
in  on  the  operation  of  that  hotel, 
have  opened  the  International  Casi¬ 
no,  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.  They 
plan  to  use  name  talent.  Corinne 
Calvet  headed  the.  preem  bill  on 
New  Year’s  Eve. 

'  Jones  is  planning  to  expand  his 
operations  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
Having  sold  out  his  interests  in  the 
casino  at  the  Havana  Hilton,  Ha¬ 
vana,  because  of  the  insistence  by 
the  Las  Vegas  Gaming  Commission 
that  Nevada'  operators  stay  away 
from  casino  gambling  in  Havana; 
Jone&5  is :  interested  -  in  opening  a 
gaining  room  in  the  forthcoming 
Aruba  .Caribbean  Hotel,  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Condado  Hotel  chain. 

Herbert  Morrison,  of -the  Haitian 
public  relations  office,  "will  publi¬ 
cize  and  book  the  acts  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Casino. 


at  1:30  a.m,  of  a  Sabbath. 


1  lected  taxes. 


AGVA  in  'Sudden  Drive  to  Bring 
52d  St.  &  Tillage  Cafes  Into  Fold 


Kaye’s  3  S.F.Wks. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  13. 

Danny  Kaye  will  open  a  three- 
week  engagement  Feb.  17  at  the 
Curran  Theatre,  playing  eight 
shows  a  week. 

Comedian,  who  has  been  in  Is¬ 
rael  for  preem  of  William  Goetz’ 
“Me  and  the  Colonel,”  in  which  he 
starred,  returns  to  Hollywood  end 
of  the  week. 


‘Capades’  Cracks 
Boston  Ice  With 
l  All-Time  Hi 


Boston,  Jan.  13. 

"Ice  Capades”  completed  its 
most  prosperous  engagement  in 
its  19-year  history  with  a  take  of 
$600,586.80  for  its  15-dav  run  at 
the  Boston  Garden.  The  show 
played  to  232,000  admissions  dur¬ 
ing  that  date.  The  take  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  a  $4  high,  and' 
daily  average  was  around  $40,000. 

“Capades”  take  shows  the  growth 
of  the  frapne  industry  when  it’s 
realized  that  at  the  first  date  at 
the  Garden,  19  years  a^o,  the 
receipts  were  $55,000  for  11  days. 
Last  year,  in  17  days,  the  take  was 
$529,000,  and  two  years  ago.  the 
Boston  loot  amounted  to  $348,000. 
Total  attendance  during  the  first 
half  of  th:s  year’s  national  schedule 
is  1.300,000. 

Ice  show  grosses  have  been  up 
•generally  about  30%  over  last  year. 
This  season  is  conceded  to  be  the 
biggest  the  industry  has'  ever  ex¬ 
perienced.  There  are  now  three 
major  companies  in  the  field. 
“Capades”  has  two  troupes  in  the 
U.S.,  and  there’s  one  each  for  “Ice 
Follies”  a^d  “Holiday  on  Jcc.” 


f  For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
an  attempt  is  being  made  by  the 
American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists 
to  organize  the  spots  along  52d 
St.,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as  some  of  those 
in  Greenwich  Village.  The  reason 
for  the  delay  in  organizing  this 
category  of  niteries  has  long  been 
a  mystery  in  the  union,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  readily  agreed  that 
this  type  of  cafe  generally  pays 
substandard  wages  to  performers, 
and  has  its  strips  and  singers  mix, 
a  practice  forbidden  by  N.  Y-  C. 
codes  as  well  as  union  regulations. 

Reason  for  the  sudden  move  to 
organize  the  strip  spots  in  New 
York  isn’t  now  known.  However, 
it  is  believed  that  the  desire  of 
some  niteries  on  52d  St.  to  get 
first-line  performers  has  made  it 
possible  to  bring  them  into  the 
union  fold. 

For  example,  the  Continental  has 
booked  Tempest  Storm,  an  AGVA 
member.  Therefore,  the  union 
feels  that  it  has  a  wedge  to  forde 
organization.  AGVA  figure’s  .that 
if  one  spot  comes  in,  others  will 
fall  into  line. 

A  meeting  of  52d  St.  and  Village 
, operators  with  the  union  \us  held 
last  week.  One  operator  declared 
that  he  would  be  in  favor  of  or¬ 
ganization  since  some  of  the  per¬ 
formers  are  difficult  to  discipline 
and  he  would  have  the  union  take 
over  that  chore.  Whether  this 
viewpoint  is  universa  ly  held  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 


/Ind  Ganad&i  income  Vcw 

[15%  OF  GROSS  SALARY  |s  WITHHELD] 


'  •>  s.  v-'-  x.  * 

By  PAUL  CfORMLEY 

Ottawa,  Jan.  13. 

The  Canadian  government’s  policy  of  deducting, 
at  the  source,  15%  of  the  gross  salary  of  show  biz 
groups  and  people  from  other  lands  when  they  play 
Canadian  dates  has  caused  some  concern,  particu¬ 
larly  among  lower-salaried  thespers.  These  people 
claim  the  deduction  removes  so  much  coin  there’s 
hardly  enough  left  to  handle  travel  and  living  ex¬ 
penses.  They  know  adjustment  is  made  at  the  end 
of  the  Canadian  fiscal  year.  Meantime,  however, 
expenses  go  on  and  it  could  be  almost  a  year  before 
they  get  any  refund.  '  ,  *  • 

There  are  ways  to  lessen  the  tax  impact.  Normal 
procedure,  sans  complieatiorfs,  is  this:  the  club 
or  theatre  owner  who  pays  the  salary  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  “the  source”  at  which  the  deduction  is  made, 
retains  for  the  government  15%  of  the  performers’ 
gross  salary.  He  -provides  the  performer  with  a 
“T4”  slip  showing  gross  salary  and  amount  de¬ 
ducted. 

Before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in'  Canada,  the 
performer  files  a  Canadian  income  tax  return  show¬ 
ing  details  of  all  Canadian  bookings  and  claiming 
deduction  for  expenses  necessary  to  his  living  such 
as  travel  into  Canada  (travel  leaving  Canada  is  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  his  United  States  income  tax  deduc¬ 
tions),  hotels,  meals,  agent’s  commissions,  make-up, . 
hair-do  for  femmes,  plus  a  percentage  of  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  capital  outlay  including  allowances  for  cos¬ 
tumes,  props,  others.  The  return  goes  to  the  Taxa- 


AGVA  RELENTS  ON  FINE 
OF  LADY  PICKET-®*® 

Kcns-s  Ci'y,  Jan.  13. 

A  fine  of  $1G0  which  had  been 
assessed  by  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Guild  cf  Variety  Artists 
against  (Mi's)  V  ren  Foster, 
agent,  was  rescinded  last  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joe  Page,  branch 
manager. 

Union  in  a  meeting  earlier  in 
December  had  assessed  the  fine 
and  given  Miss  Foriov  until  Dec. 
28  to  pay  up.  S’  ?  h'd  announced 
flatly  that  she  wculd  net  pay  the 
fine,  and  a?*o  threatened  legal 
action  against  /  GVA.  - 
Ruckus  be"r.n  ?c’r\.l  weeks  ago 
when  the  un;on  insisted  on  her 

paying  a  $500  . .  ••  lio  \vh-*Te 

Miss  Foster  claimed  this  was  dis¬ 
criminatory  i”a‘'m«ch  rs  the  union 
was  not  requiring  t'-’s  iruch  bond 
from  other  rren'*\  S’- a  3wd  soent 
a  cold  day  pichctm"  the  downtown 
building  where  ACVA  h~s  its  of¬ 
fice,  to  ettirct  f/tentien  cf  the 
national  body. 

Guild  policy  doc*  nGt  permit  a 
?  |  local  group  to  fine  an  agent,  and 
ih !  it  was  all  a  mistake.  Page  said,  fol- 
j  lowing  a  ruling  received  from  the 
.  v  ,  v  %  ^  -  '  j  national  of  rice. 

. i  Still  at  stake  i«  renewal  of  Miss 

tion  Division  of  the  Department  of  National  ;  Foster’*  license,  although  she  said 
Revenue,  where  refund,  if  any,  is  reckoned  and  j  she  expects  renewal  despite  the 
Paid*  j  local  difficulties. 


Jimmy  Komack’s  Chi  HO 

Chicago,  Jan.  13. 

Actor-comic  Jimmie  Komack’s 
stand  at  Mr.  Kelly’s,  originally  a 
three-weeker,  has  been  extended 
by  the  Marienthal  brothers  for 
another  three  frames.  He’ll  stay 
over  with  Julie  Wilson,  who  opens 
next  Monday  (19). 

Komack  has  also  been  paeted  by 
the  intimery  for  another  six  to 
eight  weeks.  He’ll  pl?y  the  spot  at 
the  close  of  this  year,  and  again 
in  ’60. 


Legit  Exception 


! 


This  15%  tax  deduction  on  the  Individual  salary 
applies  only  to  salaries  paid  to  individuals  by 
Canadian  employers.  Members  of  the  cast  of  a 
legit  group,  fot  example,  whose  salaries  are  paid  by 
the  company  are  considered  to  be  United  States 
residents  paid  by  a  United  States  resident.  The 
Canadian  government  has  no  jurisdiction  ever  such 
a  salary  and  no  deduction  can  be  made  by  the 
Canadian  employer.  In  that  case  and  in  cases  simi¬ 
lar  to  it,  the  matter  is  between  the  Canadian  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  business  manager  of  the  touring  com¬ 
pany. 

Recognized  U.S.  booking  agencies  (Hurok,  for 
example)  who  send  groups  or  individuals  on  pre¬ 
booked  tours  of  Canada,  might  approach  the  Cana¬ 
dian  government  to  make  an  arrangement  under 
which  the  agency  posts  a  bond  and  guarantees  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  income  tax  on  the  groups  or  people  it 
plans  to  book  into  Canada.  Under  such  an"  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  government  would  notify  all  Canadian 
bookers  concerned  that  no  tax  deductions  are  to  be 
made  at  the  source. 

A  performer,  resident  (not .  neeersariiy  citizen)  of 
the  U.S*  (and  this  applies’  only  to  Cie  United  Sta’es) 
is  allowed  to  earn  $5,000  in  183  c’o*s  cr  less  in 
~  (Continued  on  pige  80) 


Ex-New  Nixon  Investors 
Seek  Dat*  From  2  Execs 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  13. 

Five  original  stockholders  in  the 
defunct  New  Nixon  nitery  filed 
suit  in  Common  Pleas  Court  here 
last  week  seeking  an  accounting 
from  two  officers.  Cecila  Fulton, 
Carmen  DeStout,  J.  J. .  McGaffin, 
Joseph  Hoover  and  Joseph  Mar- 
chase  asked  the  court  to  restrain 
Harold  W.  Gray  and  James  Mar- 
tire  from  “transferring  all  or  any 
part  of  stock  controlled  by  them” 
in  the  New  Nixon  to  its  successor, 
the  New  Arena. 

The  suit  was  also  against  both 
restaurants  and  James  Fallon,  head 
of  the  New  Arena.  Gray  was  for¬ 
merly  president  of  New  Nixon  and 
Martire  its  secretary  -  treasurer. 
.Cafe  circles  here  understood  that 
Gray  and  Martire  had  bought  out 
five  complainants  and  in  turn  sold 
to  Fallon  and  his  present  partner. 
Jack  Cargo. 


VAUM5VILUB 


Sheraton  &  Hilton  Lei  Golden  Egg 
To  Raise  Hotel  Sites  in  Hawan 


Wedawdgy,  January  14,  1959 


few&EU  Inside  Stuff— Vaude 

St  Paul  Jan  13  Vaude  performers  who  worked  with  the  late  Scot  comedian  will  pay 
The  10-day  1953  Minnesota  State  tribute  to  Harry  Gordo”,  longtime  Scot  vaude  star,  In  a  special  British 
Fair,  which  broke  an  attendance  Broadcasting  Corp.  radio  program  Jan.  17.  Memories  will  be  recalled 
record,  pulling  1.193,661  admis-  by  Jack  Ajlthony'  Alec  Finley'  Jack  Bedcliffe,  Ellis  Drake  and  Alice 
sions  at  the  outside  gates,  or  138,-  Stephenson.  Program  will  include  some  of  Gordon's  songs  and  vaude 
177  more  than  in  1957,  despite  sketches'  maMy  ,,LalnI  *«ersnecky"  characterizations.  Pro- 

three  rainv  da  vs  had  a  net  nroBt  gram’  written  by  Howard  Lockhart,  will  be  directed  by  Eddie  Fraser, 
three  rainy  days,  had  a  net  pront  senior  vaude  p!.oducer  with  the  BBC  in  Scotland. 


Washington.  Jan.  13.  j  Sj,cretary  Douglas  K.  Baldwin  Chez  Gerard,  Quebec  City  night  elub,  celebrated  its  10th  anniversary 
TUe  internal  Kevenue  service  is  i  rej>orte^  that  total  operating  in-  under  operation  of  seven  Thibault  brothers  (Gerard,  Jules,  Emile, 


Honolulu,  Jan.  6.  V- - — - -  record,  pulling  1,193,661  admis-  Aflinony-  Jacs  1‘eQCiUie-  wraKe  ana  Auce 

First  Sheraton,  now  Hilton.  r  A 1717  f  fiWPECCIAN  AIEFQ  sions  at  the  outside  gates,  or  138,-  stePbenson-  Program  will  include  some  of  Gordon’s  songs  and  vaude 
That  —  in  four  words  —  is  tArll  LUllUwiUIliiliUjd,  177  more  than  ln  1957>  despite  sketches*  mamly  his  “Laird  o’  Tnversnecky”  characterizations.  Pro- 
Hawaii’s  happy  outlook  for  1959.  D  riff  CUD  ED  ITlin  F  C  AM  threp  rainv  davs  had  a  net  nrofit  gram’  written -by  Howard  Lockhart,  will  be  directed  by  Eddie  Fraser, 

The  Hilton  chain  made  Christ-  REMEMIJEK  UNllX  SAffl  ‘  senior  vaude  Producer  witb  the  BBC  in  Scotland, 

mas  Eve  news  with  the  announce-  Washington  Jan  13  °  „  ’  ‘  ^  t  ,,  ,,  .  - - 

ment  that  it  will  operate  a  1,000-  '  c  *  * .  Secretary  Douglas  K.  Baldwin  Chez  Gerard,  Quebec  City  night  elub,  celebrated  its  10th  anniversary 

room,  $10,000,000  resort  hotel  that  The  internal  Kevenue  service  is  that  total  operating  in-  under  operation  of  seven  Thibault  brothers  (Gerard,  Jules,  Emile, 

will  be  built  in  Waikiki  by  the  reminding  all  and  sundry  that  new  come  and  expenses  were  $1,346,-  Paul,  Henri,  Jean  and  Joseph).  They’ve  played  practically  every  top 

Hawaiian  Dredging  &  Construction  rules  became  effective  Jan.  1  for  >387.60  and  $1,243,955.60,  respec-  French  name,  among  most  recent  being  Monique  van  Voorenand  Line 

Co.  The  site,  near  Henry  J.  thp  rpnortint?  and  navment  of  the  tively.  Renaud.  A  man  named  Gloria  has  led  the  same  house  band  there  for 

Kaiser's  Hawaiian  Village  Hotel,  is  ™  PJ  concession.  Present  ptaut  worth  is  $9,791,911, 

owned  by  a  subsidiary  of  the  isle  /C  ***  ^  olu  Baldwin  reported.  Of  this  amount,  - 

^rm’  .  ^.~es  roofgardens,  ca  are  s  a  £3,735,162.91  was  appropriated  by  Singer  Olga  James,  who  recently  returned  from  Caracas,  Venezuala, 

A  1950  Hilton-Kaiser  deal  fell  hhe  places.  the  state  and  $6,056,748.20  plowed  worked  in  a  nitery  that  remained  open  only  two  nights  because  of  li- 

through;  incidentally.  In  accord  with  changes  made  by,  back  into  plant  improvements  out  cense  difficulties.  However,  Miss  James  made  her  $1,500  guarantee  by 

The  Sheraton  chain  recently  an-  Congress  last  summer,  the  monthly  of  earnings.  working  radio  and  television  dates.  Miss  James  was  booked  to  play 

nounced  plans  to  take  over  Mat-  cabaret  tax  due  from  a  nonces-  Baldwin  pointed  out  that  no  ^e  Las  Vegas  night  club  in  Caracas,  opening  Dec.  22.  The  following 

son’s  four  Waikiki  hotels — Royal  s^aire  must  he  paid  to  the  pro-,  financial  assistance  .has  been  re-  bight,  however,  the  spot  had  to  shutter. 

Hawaiian,  Moana,  SurfRider  and  prietor  before  the  last  five  days  ceivcd  from  the  state  legislature  Dates -in  the  majority  of  spots  and  telestations  around  Caracas  are 
Princess  KaiulanjL  of  the  next  following  month.  For  since  1943,  when  $500,000  was  ap-  bopked  by  Serafin  Montero.  Therefore,  if  one  spot  closes,  he  has  other 

If  and  as  tourist  Volume  soars,  as  example,  the  January  tax  this  year  propriated  to  assist  in  defraying  cafe?  that  he'  books,  and  an  act  is  guaranteed  the  specified  term  of 
it’s  expected  to  do  once  jet  planes  must  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  by  the  Hippodrome  building’s  con-  work.  Among  other  spots,  Montero  books  the  Tamanaco  Hotel,  which 
link  the  wrest  coast  with  Hawaii,  Feb.  23.  struction  cost.  currently  has  an  ice  show.  Nat  King  Cole  is  slated  to  play  that  spot 

Sheraton  itself  may  go  ahead  _  with  A‘t  the  same  tiinef  concession-  The  96  county  and  district  fairs  in  June- 
a  luxury  beachside  hotel  adjoining  aires  must  give  proprietors  .signed  in.  Minnesota  had  ah  income  of  „ 

the  Royal  Hawaiian,  statements  showing  the  period  of  $1,690,819  and  $1,318,256  in  ex-  Plans  of  the  Copa,  downtown  Pittsburgh  nitery  which  Lenny  Lit- 

Hawaiian  Dredging  originally  timerduring  which  tax  liability  was  penditures  in  1958,  leaving  a  profit  man  has  been  operating  for  nearly  11  years,  to  become  a  private  mem- 
drew  plans  for  a  $20,000,000,  2,200-  incurred.  of  $282,563,  it  was  reported- at  the  bership  late  spot  have  evaporated  with  last-minute  sale  of  the  room 

room  hotel  in  six  20-story  wings,  ,  jjjg  explained  that  every  pro-  County  Fairs  Federation  conven-  to  Andy  Vanyo,  of  nearby  McKeesport,  who  is  without  any  previous 


but  Hilton  elected  a  more  moder- 1  priet0r  who  receives  tax  from  a  (  tion  here. 


I  experience  in  the  cafe  business.  Vanyo  intends  to  keep  it  running  un- 


ate-sized  resort.  Hilton,  addition-  concessionaire  must  include  that  Attendance  exceeded  2,000,000,  der  the  traditional  policy.  Deal  was  negotiated  end  of  last  month  but 

ally,  is’considering  a  second  Hono-  tax  with  any  excise  tax  of  his  own  not  counting  the  State  Fair.  Litman  has  stayed  on  the  scene  pending  the  okay  by  the  Pennsylvania 

liilir  hotel,  this  one  to  be  located  in  making  monthly  deposits  and  County  fairs’  receipts  represent-  Liquor  Control  Board  for  a  transfer  of  the  booze  license.  That  came 

close  to  the  airport.  in  making  0ut  Federal  excise  tax  ed  a  $59,878  gain  over  1957,  but  through  oyer  the  weekend  and  Litman  pulled  out  immediately,  with 

Advent  of  Sheraton  and  Hilton  returns  expenses  were  $102,930  greater.  Vanyo  taking  the  reins  as  of  Monday  (12). 


ally,  is  Considering  a  second  Hono-  tax  with  any  excise  tax  of  his  own  not  counting  the  State  Fair, 
limr  hotel,  this  one  to  be  located  in  making  monthly  deposits  and  County  fairs’  receipts  represen 
close  to  the  airport.  jn  maying  0ut  Federal  excise  tax  ed  a  $59,878  gain  over  1957,  h 

Advent  of  Sheraton  and  Hilton  returns.  '  expenses  were  $102,930  greater, 

into  the  Hawaii  picture  will  mean 

that  four  mainland  hotel  chains  - ; - - - 

are  functioning  here.  Kaiser’s  iv  i  v  Atfl  ■  ■!■ 

«££  Yank  Talent  &  Canada  Tax 

Biitmore  is  a  unit  in  the  indie  ....  «  = 

Massaglia  chain-  - 


-  Canada,  tax  free.  Both  the  $5,000  and  the  133  days 

«  .  n  I,  M  are  strict  limits.  If  the  performer’s  Canadian  in- 

tasmo  Koval  S  Maines  come  is,  for  example,  $5,500  in  two  days  or  a  week, 

_  it  has  exceeded  the  limit  and  becomes  taxable.  Or 

Washington,  Jan.  13.  the  earnings  were  $5,000  in  184  days,  the  limit 
Name  policy  of  Casino  Royal  0f  ^  passed  and  tax  deductions  apply.  United 
carries  on  here  with  announcement  giates  possessions— Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii— are  in¬ 
ky  owner  Lee  Zeiger  of  a  group  eluded,  but  government  officials  stress  the  fact  that 
of  new  bookings.  the  tax  regulations  apply  to  “residents,”  not  neces- 

Signed  for  the  big  nitery  are  sariiy  “citizens”  of  the  U.S. 

^Anavipua  .Tan  1  ^_T Q*  Hi.T  .Ton 


A  |  Dennis,  Anyone?  Emcee 

lent «  Canada  Tax  bomb  h** 

:  _ ^ _ _ _  Boston,  Jan.  13. 

Continued  from  page  79  Don  Dennis,  singing  emcee  at 

133  days  hooker  could  earn  $10,000  or  more  a  week  and  no  Steuben’s,  unwittingly  became  the 
ladian  in-  deductions  would  be  made  at  the  source^  in  Canada.  agent  for  new  Goddard  Hospital’s 
r  a  week.  The  Canadian  government  recognizes  the  tax  re-  , .  ,  . .  ^  ■  ■ . 

able.  Or  sponsibilities,  of  each  performer  in  the  U  S.  and  first  patient— his  wife,  Bettina.  It 
the  limit  tries  to  avoid  international  tax  complications  or  happened  this  way:  Dennis,  a  fix- 
r.  United  added  tax  burdens.  ture  at  the  Boston  nitery  for  past 


Genevieve,  Jan.  15-19;  Hi-Lo’s  Jan.  _ 

20-25;  Johnnie  Ray,  Jan.  26-Feb.  1;  l  .  Advance  Planning  I 

Les  Paul  &  Mary  Ford,  Feb.  2-8;  - - -  - - - - 

and  Kingston  Trio,  Feb.  9-15.  Cur-  There’s  another  way  of  easing  the  impact.  An 
rent  attraction  is  Arlene  Blaine,  individual,  act  or  company  not  hooking  through  a 


winding  up  a  four-week  stay. 


GLASON'S  FUN-MASTER 

PROFESSIONAL 
COMEDY  MATERIAL 
for  all  Theatricals 
"Wo  So  nice  tho  Stars" 

Big  Temporary  Special  oe  Al! 

35  Gag  Fites  for  $15,  Plus  $1.M  Postage 
Forolgn;  S1J0  oa„  35  for  $40 
e  3  Parody  Books,  Per  Bk.  . .  $1S  • 

•  4  Blackout  Books,  Per  Bk.  . .  $25  * 

•  Minst  rot  Budget  . $25  e 

How  to  Maxtor  the  Ceremonies 

'  $3  per  Copy 

No  C.O.O's  .  "Always  Open" 

BILLY  GLASON 

2M  W.  54N*  Stw  N.Y.C-  19  Circle' 7-1139 
(WE  TEACH  EMCEEING  and  COMEDY) 
(Let  »  Real  Professional  Train  You) 


U.S.  agency  with  a  posted  bond  and  guarantee, 
could  visit  the  district  income  tax  branch  in  the 
city  he  is  hooked.  Expected  expenses  during  that 
booking  are  listed  and  the  branch  official  might 
reckon  the  applicable  deductions  and  notify  the 
club  or  theatre  owner  where  the  booking  exists  that 
15%  of  the  NET,  instead  of  the  gross,  is  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  at  the  source.  This  could  result  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  of  tax  deductions  during  each 
date.  However,  if  this  isn’t  done  the  deduction  at 
the  source  remains  at  15%  of  the  GROSS,  and  re¬ 
funds  can  be  claimed  only  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Another  happy  possibility  Is  that  the  tax  official 
would  decide  the  tax  payable  was  so  insignificant 
it  wouldn’t  be  worth  the  paper  work  involved,  and 
recommend  that  no  deductions  be  made  whatever. 


added  tax  burdens.  ture  at  the  Boston  nitery  for  past 

All  income  tax  activities  in  this  connection  are  decade,  was  booked  to  sing  the 
based  on  a  “Convention  between  Canada  and  the  National  Anthem  at  opening  cere- 
United  States”  and  deviations  from  or  softening  .  .  .  .. 

of  any  terms  of  that  Convention  can  only  be  the  i*1011168  °*  the  hospital.  While  wait- 
result  of  official  didsions  and  can  neither  be  prom-  ing  to  go  on,  and  sitting  side  by 
ised  to  nor  expected  by  any  applicant.  Show  biz  side  in  armchairs  with  his  wife,  ha 
people  who  booked  into  Canadian  spots  can  be  as-  reached  over  to  snuff  out  a  en¬ 
sured,  however,  that  government  officials  will  work  .  T  .  .  .  -  , .  ,r 

closely  with  .them  to  avoid  undue  taxation  burdens  aret*  Instead  of  finding  811  ashtray ' 
on  them.  It  has  been  known,  for  instance,  for  a  he  found  her  arm. 

Canadian  income  tax  official  to  take  into  considera- 
tion  long  jumps— if  the  act  comes  from,  say,  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  Montreal,  the  on- to  another  booking  in 
New  York,  the  travel  to  Montreal  would  be  taxable, 
the  travel  to  New  York  would  not.  So  the  two  we?e-.  “  .  .  .  ■  w  I 

added  together  and  an  average  found  taxable.  Qnce  '  -  m 

again,  this  was  an  official  act  and  cannot  be  guar-  I 

anteed  again.  But  it’s  possible.  fcmm# 

There  are.  some.  30.  tax -districts  in  £anad3  with  ■  j 

offices  in  all  major  show-biz  cities  where  acts  or  in- 1  The  Singuig  Tn^ubodoY 
dividuals  can  always  apply  for  advice  .and  informa-  -x  gi  jr 

tion.  Officials  in  these  offices  are  available  for  dis-  MOW  ApftiSQtinQ  £ 

'  cussion  on  arrangements  designed  to  lessen  the  tax  rrr 

deductions.  |  JEFFERSON  HOTEL 


it  wouldn’t  be  worth  the  paper  work  involved,  and  Performers  requiring  information  in  advance  of 
recommend  that  no  deductions  be  made  whatever,  their  Canadian  junkets  can  write  any  income  tax 
Under  the  regulations  as  they  exist,  a  performer  office,  or  to  the  Taxation  Division,  Department  of 
whose  salary  is  paid  by  his  or  her  United  States  -  National  Revenue,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CURRENTLY  STARRING 


WHO  DO  YOU  TRUST 

MONDAY  Thro  FRIDAY  AB  C  -f  .V.KETWORK 

STEVE  ALLEN  SHOW 

!■  Jan.  25<h 


PCtSOHAi  MANAGEMENT 


Public  Relations-JACK  TIRMAN 


Wednesday,  January  14, 1959 


P’SfUETY 


THANKS  to  the  THREE  STOOGES 

for  a  Great  Engagement! 


woe 


LARRY 


JOHNNY 


SuPper  Club 
***«*.  re***  ft** 

$&UiaAj£  12, 


*  A.  4-4000 


Sin 


*r,  N.y. 
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Kiddies  Packed  on  Holiday  House  Stage 
Watching  Stooges  at  Onf  of  Eight  Matinees 
During  3-Week  BookingDec.  22-Jan.  10 
Each  of  Which  Was  Attended  by  900  Small  Fry 
'  (Capacity  of  Room  Is  700) 


THREE  STOOGES  booking  at  Holiday  House  by  GEORGE  CLAIRE 

Keenan  B!dg.f  Pitt?.,  Pa. 


Exclusive  Boobing:  WILLIAM  MORRIS  AGENCY 


Exploitation:  HUGO  A.  IACOVETTI 
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Wednesday*  January  14,  1959 


Memphis  AFM  Battles  Police  Edict 
Banning  Live  Musicin  Sudsy  Spots 


Memphis,  Jan.  15. 

Memphis  Musicians*  Union  Local 
71  is  in  a  hassle  with.  Police  Chief 
J.  C.  MacDonald  over’ the  latter’s 
recent  policy  of  “no-live-music- 
with-beer”  to  be  served  in  niteries 
and  other  spots  here. 

Vincent  Skillman,  prexy  of  the 
local,  jumped  into  the  fray  when 
the  Branding  Iron,  a  supper  club, 
was  granted  a  previously  denied 
beer  permit  after  the  owners  as-  , 
sured  the  Memphis  gendarmes  that 
live  music  had  been  eliminated. 
The  musicians’  chief  let  loose  at 
the  police  chief  with,  “Why  did 
the  police  reverse  itself  and  grant 
the  Iron  Club  the  permit?” 

MacDonald  retorted  that  the  per¬ 
mit  was  okayed  “because  they  (the 
Iron!  did  cut  out  live  music.” 

Skillman,  who  represents  some 
400  union  members  here,  was 
making  a  determined  battle  for  his 
local  to  keep  them  working  where 
beer  .was  sold  here  and  in  Shelby 
County. 

MacDonald  stated  in  his  ban 
that  “beer  establishments  and  live 
music  are  troublesome  and  this 
policy  here  in  Memphis  was 
adopted  10  years  ago.  It’s  no  reflec¬ 
tion  at  all  on  the  musicians.  We 
are  trying  to  keep  Memphis  a  de¬ 
ceit  place  to  live.  Some  people 
around  here  evidently  want  to  open 
the  town  up.” 

Skillman  also  unleashed  a  blast 
at  jukeboxes  in  his  statement  to 
police  and  press,  stating  that  “if 
it  is  music  that  is  troublesome,  we 
feel  the  least  the  chief  can  do  to  be 
fair  is  to  take  out  all  jukeboxes 
where  beer  is  sold — but  the  juke¬ 
box  operators  are  powerful  people. 
There  are  several  public  places  in 
Memphis  that  do  have  live  music 
with  beer,  but  we  suppose  they 
must  have  some  secret  formula  to 
still  be  operating.  For  instance, 
our  largest  hotel  (Peabody)  and 


LOU  WALTERS 

ZIEGFELD 

FOLLIES 

HELD  OVER 

CARILLON  HOTEL 

Miami  Beach,  Fla, 
Booked  By 

Herbert  Marks 
Agency 

NEW  YORK  MIAMI  BEACH 

113  W.  57  St.  600  Lincoln  Road  Bldg. 


others  that  had  live  music  still 
cater  to  the  beer  drinker.” 

Henry  Loeb,  a  member  of  the 
Licensing  Commission,  came  out 
on  the  side  of.  the  musicians  say¬ 
ing  he  “sees  no  reason  why  live 
music  shouldn’t  be  permitted 
where  beer  is  sold  and  I  certainly 
will  vote  for  union  musicians.” 

D.C.  Gaslight  So  Close 
To  Ike,  His ‘Joe  Sent 
Me’  Bell  Can  Be  Rn^ 

Washington,  Jan.  13. 

Located  three  blocks  from  the 
White  House  in  a  historic  old  home, 
remodeled  and  refurbished  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000,  Washington’s  new 
Gaslight  Club  opens  officially  io- 
morrbw  (Wed.)  amid  extravagant 
celebrating  with  New  York  and 
Chicago  links. 

Chartered  airliners  will  have 
"champagne  flights”  to  bring  in 
N.Y.  and  Chi.  Gaslighters  for  fes¬ 
tivities  which  started  with  a  press 
preview  yesterday  (Mon.). 

The  nation’s  third  Gaslight  Club 
(owned  by  Chicago’s  Burton 
Browne)  has  typical  1920s  decor 
throughout  four  floors.  It’ll  accom¬ 
modate  "  300-400.  First  floor  is 
known«as  the  Library;  the  second, 
Theodore  Boom;  the  third.  Speak¬ 
easy  Boom;  and  the  fourth  houses 
administrative  offices.  Decoration 
j  and  remodeling  were  carried  out 
under  direction  of  Bobert  E.  Abbot 
!  of  Chicago  *  and  Paul  Enten  of 
|  Washington. 

Local  Gaslight  starts  with  20 
I  charter  members,  with  following 
board  of  directors:  Retired  Ad¬ 
miral  Bobert  Archer,  president; 
Scott  Bigby,  Arthur  Fogelman,  Jo¬ 
seph  Mayer  and  Lyle  Lipscomb.  . 
x  Drinks  will  be  the  usual  $1.35 
regardless  of  type  of  beverage, 
but  food  here  will  have  two  prices, 
a  nickel  and  a  dime.  Club,  not 
an  after-hours  operation,  will  close 
at  2  a.m.  weeknights  and  at  mid¬ 
night  Saturday,  conforming  with 
local  liquor  laws  applying  to  caba¬ 
rets  and  bars.  Each  floor  will  have 
a  pianist. 

For  Chas.  Farrell 
Is  Out  of  the  Racquet 

Palm  Springs,  Jan.  13. 

Charles  Farrell,  who  with  Ralph 
Bellamy  built  Jthe  Racquet  Club 
here  in  1934,  has  sold  it  for  a 
price  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  He’ll 
remain  "as  managing  -  director  and 
board  chairman. 

Buyers  are  two  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  businessmen,  William  Bea- 
com  and  Bobert  S.  Morton.  Site 
has  been  a  favorite  desert  retreat 
for  showblzzers  ever  since  it 
opened. 


forging  Runs  Bad 
Second  to  Ogling 
At  DaQas  Burley-Q 

Dallas,  Jan.  13. 

Burlesque  bouncers  captured  a 
burglar  as  he  scorned  a  safe  to 
squint  into  a  dressing  room  full  of 
shapely  strippers. 

What  the  culprit  saw  through  a 
hole  in  a  backstage  ceiling  at  the 
Theatre  Lounge  burlesque  at  1  a.m. 
so  bedazzled  the  burglar  that  he 
hobbled,  lost  his  balance  in  an  at¬ 
tic  passage  and  fell. 

He  burst  a  sheetrock  ceiling  over 
the  heads  of  three  startled  “exotic” 
dancers. 

They  screamed.  Bouncers  bull¬ 
dozed  their  way  through  racks  of 
filmy  garments  to  grab  the  bug- 
eyed  intruder. 

He  told  police  he  was  not  creep¬ 
ing  through  the  attic  to  reach  an 
unguarded  safe  in  an  office  several 
feet  away. 

He  had  scaled  a  40-foot  tree, 
leaped  at  dizzy  heights  to  a  roof¬ 
top,  scurried  down,  through  a 
series  of  lofts*  attics;  and  crawl 
spaces  to  reach  the  vent-sized  peep¬ 
hole.  It  was  inches  over  the  heads 
of  unblushing  belly  dancers  he  had 
earlier  paid  admission  for  to  be¬ 
hold- onstage  in  costume. 


Oat  at  A.C.  Cafes; 


6-Mo.  Homo  Rap 

Atlantic  City,  Jan.  13. 

Two  spots  frequented  by  homo¬ 
sexuals,  both  male  and  female, 
with  others  of  the  genre  serving 
as  entertainers  and  waiters,  were 
shuttered  for  six  months  on  orders 
of  William  Howe  Davis,  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  Dept,  of  Alco¬ 
holic  Beverage  Control,  for  permit¬ 
ting  lewd .  performances  on  the 
premises. 

Davis  ordered  the  Jockey  Club 
on  North  Carolina  Ave.,  and 
Topsy’s  Hideaway,  on  N.  New 
Hampshire  Ave.,  closed  effective 
larf  week  (5)  until  the  end  of  the 
j  licensing  term  on  June  30. 

Both  places  are  operated  by  corp¬ 
orations,  representatives  of  which. 

:  at  a  recent  hearing-  in  Newark 
pleaded  non  vult  (no  defense)  to 
charges  of  permitting  indecent  per¬ 
formances  and  obscene  language 
on  the  premises  during  last  August 
when  ABC  agents  paid  both  spots 
a  visit. 

.  Davis  said  that  since  neither 
place  had  a  previous  ABC  record, 
the  licenses  will  not  be  reyoked 
but  rather  suspended  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  term. 

Davis  warned  that  if  either  place 
wants  to  renew  its  license  it  must 
change  drastically  its  manner  of 
operating. 


Hello  1959 

(SAVOY,  LOUISVILLE) 

Louisville,  Jan.  6. 
With  Vhl  Valentine,  Buddy 
O’Day ,  Arm  Christie,  Ralph  Els - 
more.  Gene  Vaughan’s  American 
Beauties,  Buddy  Bryant,  Blane 
Twins. 


Louisville  *  has  been  starved  for 
25  years  for  live  burley,  and  now 
the  Savoy,  which  for  years  had  an 
established  burlesque  policy,  has 
been  opened  by  Harry  Wald  of  St. 
Louis,  who  operates  the  World  and 
Grand.  He’ll  follow  the  same  policy 
locally.  Wald,  who  will  change  his 
tbill  every  Friday,  has  an  affiliation 
with  a  circuit  pf  some  25  houses. 

Opening  show,  which  ran  about 
90  minutes,  is  certainly  not  as  pre¬ 
tentious  as  the  old  burlesque  wheel 
units,  but  .  customers,  many  of 
whom  had  never  seen  a  real,  live 
layout  of  the  genre,  liked  it.  Gene 
Vaughan  with  his  American  Beau¬ 
ties  (4)  was  in  good  taste,  with  gals 
in  crinoline  dresses,  and  dance 
routines  were  modest.  Comedy  in¬ 
terludes  were  in  typical  vein,  but 
customers  comments  were  that  off- 
j  color  stuff  was  held  to  a  minimum. 

|  Comic  Buddy  O’Day,  with  the 
usual  baggy  pants  and  sloppy  hat, 
had  some  good  material,  and 
steered  away  from  the  indigo  stuff. 
His  routines  were  too  long,  and 
blackouts  were  lost  by  lack  of  an 
amplification  system. 

Bimbo  Davis,  second  comic,  im¬ 
pressed  as  a  burley  vet,  and  Buddy 
Bryant,  singing  m.c.  and  straight- 
man,  kept  the  show  moving.  Blane 
•Twins,  shapely  blonds,  stepped  off 
a  couple  dance  routines — again  all 
in  good  taste  —  white  Vaughan's 
Beauties  impressed  as  wholesome, 
shapely  lookers. 

Comedy  routines  followed  the 
usual  line:  wax  museum  hit,  sharp¬ 
shooter  bit  with  Buddy  O’Day  and 
Ann  Christie.  Some  of  the  business 
bordered  on  the  blue,  but  steered 
away  from  vulgarity.  In  short,  the 
comedy,  while  typical  burlesque, 
had  the  redeeming  quality  of  being 
funny. 

Strippers  Annette  Christy  and 
featured  shedder  Val  Valentine 
were  tastfully  costumed.  Miss  Val¬ 
entine  is  a  stunning  looter,  and 
her  b’s  &  g’s  were  held  ha  a  mini-] 
mum.  Customers  gave  the  gals  an 
appreciative  ,  hand,  and  oldtimerS, 
who  were  ,  regular  patrons  when 
burley  was  an  established  policy  at 
this  house,  nodded  approval  and 
apparently  will  become  regular 
patrons,  an  indication  that  the 
policy  will  go  over  here. 

Pit  musicians  were  an  electric 
organ  ted  drums,  plenty  loud.  But 
that’s  burlesque,  according  to  Mil¬ 
ton  Harris,,  who  is  handling  pub¬ 
licity.  Harris  is  moving  cautiously 
cm  the  gimmicks,  and  will  shy 
away  from  any  lowbrow  stuff 
which  might  bring  objections  from 
city  fathers.  '  Wied, 


Bill  Millers  Snag; 
No  Nod  on  Bubbly 


Bill  Miller,  who  opened  the 
Riviera,  N.Y.,  Dec.  26  on  the  site 
of  the  defunct  Cafe  de  Paris,  is 
having  his  hands  full  with  the 
current  operation.  The  State 
Liquor  Authority  has  not  yet  is¬ 
sued  a  license  for  the  spot,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  announced  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  Miller  is  keeping  open 
with  the  serving  of  setups  in  hopes 
that  the  license  will  still  come 
through. 

The  losses  are  reportedly  heavy. 
On  'some  evenings  the  number  of 
performers  in  the  show  almost 
have  exceeded  the  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  Larry  Steele  Revue 
is  current. 

For  the  first  two  nights.  Miller 
served  hard  drinks  on  a  caterer’s 
license  owned  by  Abe  Ellis,  con¬ 
cessionaire.  After  that,  on  the 
third  night,  he  closed  for  one 
night,  putting  out  a  “sold  out  for 
this  evening”  sign  on  the  front 
door.  Since  then.  Miller  has  been 
operating  Texas  style  (sans  liquor 
or  bring  your  own). 

Miller  is  still  hopeful  of  getting 
the  permit.  He  says  the  Authority 
is  holding  it  up  because  of  “tech¬ 
nicalities.”  He’sv  planning  a  new 
layout  starting  Feb.  1. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  clos¬ 
ings  by  the  licensing  board  because 
of  infractions.  Losses  on  all  these 
operations  have  been  heavy.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  the  first  time  that  a 
cafe  has  been  sitting  it  out  with 
a  heavy,  nut  while  waiting  for  the 
permit  to  come  through. 


YVONNE  MORAY 

PALUMBO’S  CAPE 
PMIo.,  Pa. 

(tfaak  yea  PWl-Webb  Am.) 
ASSOCIATED  BOOKING  CORP. 
Joe  Glaser,  Pros. 
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tOO  ALASKA  GAGS  $2 
100  NIGHTCLUB  GAGS  $2 

too  RACETRACK  GAGS  2 


Otis  trial  Malarial 

2500  GAGS  $19 

EDOIK  CAY 
M2  West  72nd  Street 
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Miami  Beach,  Jan.  13. 

Miami  Beach  hotels  are  faced  with  possible  renewal  of  picket¬ 
ing  by  the  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  Union  as  result  of  a 
unanimous  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  yesterday  (Mon.). 
The  high  tribunal  held  that  the  state  courts,  which  issued  an  in¬ 
junction  forbidding  picketing  of  the  inns,  were  without  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  the  field.  Decision  stated  that  the  Federal  courts  held 
prior  jurisdiction,  in  the  absence  of  violence  by  the  unions. 

I  The  Florida  state  courts  issued  an  injunction  several  years  ago 
which  forbade  the  union  to  picket  the  inns.  Several  beachfront 
hotels  had  signed  with  the  union,  but  the  bulk  were  still  unor¬ 
ganized  at  the  time  the  injunction  was  issued. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  reopens  the  matter  in  its  entirety, 
and  it’s  likely  that  picketing  will  resume  at  the  hotels,  which  have 
not  yet  inked  union  contracts. 


Lack  of  License  Money  Forces 
30  Boston  Cafes  Out  of  Business 


Boston,  Jan.  13. 

Lack  of  cash  has  prevented  some 
30  Hub  cafes,  intimeries,  clubs  and 
taverns  from  opening  this  year. 
The  spots  have  been  closed  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  renew  their  liquor  licenses 
for  1959. 

Many  are  expected  to  pay  the! 
required  $1,150  for  a  six-day  li¬ 
cense  or  $1,400  for  seven  day  per¬ 
mits  within  a  grace  period,  chair¬ 
man  Clarence  R.  Elam  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Licensing  Board  said. 

The  lack  of  ready  cash  was 
blamed  on  “poor  business.”  About 
half  a  dozen  spots  took  out  1959 
license  renewals  with  receipts  from 
the  New  Year’s  holiday,  Elam  re¬ 
vealed.  Some  license  -  holders  in 
financial  straits  have  inquired  into 
the  plan  of  the  liquor  dealers  re¬ 
tirement  fund  to  help  reduce  the 


WANTED 

BLACKOUTS  «  SKITS 
GAGS  •  RUNNING  GAGS 
TRICK  OR  NOVEL  MUSICAL 
NUMBERS 

New  or  material  that  has  been  ased. 
(Note)  Material  shonld  be  of  the 
type  esed  in  shows  such  as  Scan¬ 
dals,  Varieties,  Crazy  Quilt,  Star 
&  Garter,  Hellzapoppin,  etc. 

BILL  SWANSON 
Las  Palmas  Theatre 
1442  Las  Palmas, 

Hollywood  21,  Calif. 


number  of  “on  premise”  licenses  I 
from  810  to  700.  Those  who  agree 
to  give  up  their  licenses  receive 
payment  from  the  dealer’s  pool. 

None  of  the  30  spots  involved 
was  closed  by  punitive  action  of  the 
city  licensing  board.  All  the  better 
known  spots  in  the  city  renewed 
their  licenses.  However,  the  May- 
fair  Music  Bar,  longtime  Hub  club, 
is  remaining  closed,  although  it  re¬ 
newed  its  license  at  the  last 
minute. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Boston 
Licensing  Board  showed  153  viola¬ 
tions  of  liquor  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  during  1958  in  Boston.  These 
included  Drug  Law  infractions, 
illegal  gaming,  immorality,  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  closing  hour,  a  shooting 
affray,  immoral  shows  and  sales  to 
minors.  As  a  result,  22  licenses 
were  revoked,  the  report  said. 

MURRAY’S  ‘BLACKOUTS’ 
BIG  821G  ON  COAST 

Hollywood,  Jan.  13. 

“Ken  Murray’s  Blackouts  of 
1959”  chalked  up  a  lush  $35,000  in 
second  full  stanza  at  the  Ritz  The¬ 
atre  last  week,  after  a  terrific  $47,- 
500  in  first  full  session  which  in¬ 
cluded  New  Year’s  holiday^. 

Initial  frame  topped  any  week  in 
previous  editions  of  “Blackouts” 
during  1942-49  run  at  El  Capitan, 
although  former  scale  was  lower, 
with  New  Year’s  Eve  top  of  $4.80 
against  $7.70  for  the  same  night. 


The  DEEP  RIVER  BOYS 


Starring  HARRY  DOUGLAS S 

International  Tonr 


Opining  Jan.  2 1 

ELEGANTE,  N.  Y. 


D/recfion:  WILLIAM  MORRIS  AGENCY 
Win.  Mgr.:  ED  KIRKEBY 
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DOOM  STATE  &  PARSONS 

Hartford  Flesh  Houses  Due  For 
Demolition.  * 


Hartford,  Jan.  13. 

It’s  the  last  mile  for  two  local 
theatres  which  have  been  the  main¬ 
stay  of  flesh  shows  in  years  past. 
One  still  operates  on  a  cateh-as- 
catch-can  vaude  policy,  the  other  is 
a  film  art  house. 

Both  the  State  Theatre  and  the 
New  Parsons  are  in  the  path  of 
city  redevelopment.  New  Parsons 
which  held  sway  from  church  to  . 
burlesque  to  film  to  legit  to  film  is  i 
in  the  direct  path  of  a  new  East-' 
West  super  highway.  | 

State  Theatre,  one  of'  the  last  j 
mainstays  of  vaude  in  the  country,  \ 
will  feel  the  impact  of  wrecking 
crews  when  it  falls  victim  to.  an 
east  side  redevelopment  project  in 
the  near  future.  State  books  oc¬ 
casional  r  and  r  shows.  New  Par¬ 
sons  on  an  art  policy.  Both  are 
downtown  houses. 


Mass.  Fairs'  2,500,000  Gate  in  ’58 
A  Record;  Harry  Storm  Heads  Assn. 


Lake  Club  30-Day 
Hiatus  by  Order; 
New  Curfew  in  HL 

Springfield,  Ill.,  Jan.  13. 

Beginning  Thursday  (15),  the 
Lake  Club,  one  of  downstate  Illin¬ 
ois’  busiest  night  spots,  will  take  a 
30-day  “vacation.”  The  involuntary 
winter  rest  was  ordered  by  the 
Sangamon  County  Liquor  Commis¬ 
sion  which  suspended  the  club’s 
liquor  license  as  the  result,  of  a 
December  gambling  raid. 

While  the  suspension,  order  -be¬ 
gins  at  the  close  of  the  Deep  River. 
Boys’  current  booking  this  week, 
the  liquor  commission  insists  this  a 
a  coincidence.  In  announcing  the 
suspension  on  Jan.  2  the  commis¬ 
sion  said  it  felt  the  nitery  was  en¬ 
titled  to  two  weeks'  notice  in  order 
to  prepare  to  close  its  doors.' 

Bonifaces  Hugo  Giovagnoli  and 
Harold  Henderson,  who  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  released  on  bond  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Dec.  14  raid,  indicated 
through  their  attorney  that  an  ap¬ 
peal  will  be  sought  to  stay  the  sus¬ 
pension  order.  Revocation  of  the 
nitery’s  license  could  have  resulted 
from  the  gambling  raid  charges. 

At  the  time  of  the  raid  state 
police  seized  a  gambling  table  and 
dice. 

The  Sangamon  Liquor  Commis¬ 
sion  also  acted  to  shorten  tavern 
and  night  club  operating  hours.  Ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  2,  taverns  were  re¬ 
quired  to  shut  down  at  midnight 
with  niteries  ordered  to  close  by 
2  a.m.  Formerly  -taverns  operated 
until  1  a.m.  with  niteries  running 
until  4  a.m. 


Another  German  Circus  i 

Folds;  Allani  Bankrupt 

Frankfurt,  Jan.  6.  ! 

The  big  tent  is  just  about  to  be¬ 
come  a  thing  of  the  past  in  West  j 
Germany,  with  one  after  another  j 
of  the  small  circuses  closing  down.  ■ 
Latest  to  fold  is  the  family-owned  ] 
Circus  Allani,  which  had  32  ani-  j 
mals  and  16  troupers.  ] 

The  group,  which  escaped  from  | 
Pommern,  East  Germany,  in  1945,  j 
announced  that  it  is  bankrupt.  The  i 
circus,  which  has  been  operated  by  ; 
the  Allani  family  for  three  gen-  ] 
erations,  has  had  numerous  catas¬ 
trophes.  Its  old  weakened  tent 
broke  up  at  the  beginning  of  1958, 
and  when  the  show  moved  indoors 
to  giant  stages,  it  found  the  com¬ 
petition  of  films  and  television  too  ; 
keen. 

Circus  director  Eduard  Allani  is  ’ 
now  seeking  to  give  the  animals  j 
to  zoos  to  prevent  them  from  ) 
starving.  5 


VAUGHN  MONROE  SELLS 
MEADOWS  FOR  $360,000 

Framingham,  Mass.,  Jan.  13. 

The  Meadows,  roadside  nitery 
operated  by  Vaughn  Monroe  and 
his  wife  for  many  years,  has  been 
sold  by  Monroe  and  Harry  Marsh- 
ard,  Hub  society  bandleader,  for 
an  estimated  $360,000.  Buyers  are 
Bernard  Goodman,  of  Lexington, 
and  Norman  W.  Farley,  Framing¬ 
ham,  operators  of  deluxe  beaneries. 

Papers  filed  by  Monroe  listed 
him  as  owning  four-fifths  of  the 
property  and  Marshard  the  other 
fifth.  Sale  of  the  building  and 
land  had  been  on  the  fire  for  the 
past  couple  of  years. 

At  one  time,  acts  and  orchs  and 
Monroe  himself  appeared  at  the 
eatery  year  round.  In  recent  years, 
Monroe  would  do  a  week  or  10  days 
at  the  spot  and  a  band  was  the 
only  live  talent.  It  is  assumed  the 
spot  will  be  operated  by  the  new 
owners  as  an  eatery. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  13, 

The  24  fairs  staged  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  1958  had  the  biggest 
grosses  in  history  with  total  at¬ 
tendance  of  more  than  2,500,000. 
This  was  reported  at  the  two-day 
Mass.  Agricultural  Fairs  Assn, 
meeting  at  Hotel  Sheraton  Ban¬ 
croft  here  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
(6-7).  Harry  Storin,  representing 
Great  Barrington  Fair,  was  elected 
president. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Maine’s  annual  fair  meeting  closely 
follows  that  of  the  Bay  State’s 
usually,  but  this  year  there  is  a 
gap  of  from  the  7th  to  the  21st, 
which  will  conflict  with  a  number 
of  southern  dates.  This  would  af¬ 
fect  talent  reps,  and  could  help  the 
eastern  bookers,  but  he  difficult 
for  the  national  bookers. 

At  the  sesh,  attended  by  2G0, 
with  attendance  cut  by  sub-zero 
weather,  the  fairmen  voted  to  fea¬ 
ture  their  I960  meeting  with  a 
queen  of  Mass,  fairs  contest.  Each 
fair  will  select  a  contestant,  and 
the  doll  will  be  picked  at  the  1960 
meeting. 

A  radical  change  in  racing  au¬ 
thority  in  this  state’s  House  Bill 
of  1958,  which  says  that  a  fair 
must  run  for  five  years  before 
racing  dates  can  be  applied  for, 
and  gives  commissioner  authority 
to  verify  fairs  as  being  bona  fide, 
was  discussed.  The  fairmen  said 
their  meeting  was  held  too  early  to 
have  a  line  on  what  legislative 
measures  might  come  up  this  year 
affecting  fairs. 


“THE  COMEDIAN” 

The  Only  Real  Monthly 
PROFESSIONAL  GAG  SERVICE 
THE  LATEST  —  THE  GREATEST  — 
THC  MOST-UP-TO-DATEST 
Now  in  Its  100th  Issue,  containing 
stories,  one-llners,  poemetfes,  song 
titles,  hecklers,  audience  stuff,  mono- 
log&  par.odies,  double  gags,  bits, 
ideas.  Intros,  Impressions  end  Im¬ 
personations,  political.  Interruptions. 
Thoughts  of  the  Day,  Humorous 
Views  of  the  News,  etc.  $20  yearly 
Introductory  Offer:  Last  12  Issues  $15 
Single  Issues  $3 
Foreign:  $30  Yr.— 3  Yrs.  $80 
Single  Issues  $4 — No  C.O.D.'s 

BILLY  GLASON 

200  W.  54  St.,  New  York  1$ 


RCA-Victor  Records 
Exclusively 
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HOUSTON 

3'*  RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 

Just  completed 

BQULPYARD  ROOM, 

Sheraton  •  Jeff  arson  Hotel,  St.  Louis 

EMPIRE  ROOM, 
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Vaude,Cafe  Dates 


New  York 

Jane  Morgan  and  Dlahann  Car- 
roll  set  £or  dates  at  the  Persian 
Room  of  the  Plaza  later  this  season. 
.  .  .  Bernard  Bros,  to  work  at  the 
Shoreham,  Washington,  Feh.  3. .  .  . 
Three  Stooges  down  for  the  Celeb¬ 
rity  Club,  Philadelphia,  March  30. 
.  .  .  Olsen  &  Johnson  pencilled  in 
at  the  Adolphus,  Dallas,  March  26. 
.  .  .  Mfiai  Benzell  to  the  Monte- 
leone,  New  Orleans,  March  10  .  .  . 
Don  Cherry  booked  for  the  Ele¬ 
gante,  Brooklyn,  Jan.  28  .  .  .  Buddy 
Hackett  moves  to  the  Black  Orch;d, 
Chicago,  Jan.  16  .  .  .  Vivian  Della 
Chios*  precedes  her  March  9  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  date  with  a  stand  at 
the  Sheraton  Jefferson,  St.  Louis, 
Feb.  9. 

The  Sigmund  Romberg  tunefast 
with  Earl  Wrightson,  Felix  Knight 
and  Betty  Bennee,  recently  at  the 
Pierre,  has  been  booked  for  the 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Montreal,  May  11 
.  .  .  Ai  Bernie  due  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Feb.  4  .  .  .  Marlon  Marlowe 
goes  into  the  Town  Casino,  Buffalo 

April  20 _ Sheila  Reynolds  to  the 

Thunderbird,  Las  Vegas,  Jan.  29 
.  . .  Suzanne  Lake  goes  to  the  King 
Edward,  Toronto,  Feb.  9  . . .  Marge 
Cameron  starts  tomorrow  Thurs.) 
at  the  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville  .  .  . 
The  Riviera  Theatre,  Detroit,  at¬ 
tempting  a  vaude  display  Jau.  19 
with  Nat  King  Cole  headlining  ami 
Allen  Sc  DeWoed  featured  .  .  . 
Martha  Davis  &  Spouse  to  the 
Town  House,  Pittsburgh,  Friday 
(16). 

Hollywood 

Songstress  Ann  Mason  at  Dino’s 
Lodge  .  .  .  Jack  Costanzo  back  in 
Garden  Room  of  Garden  of  Allah 
.  .  .  Betty  Kean  &  Lew  Parker  set 
to  play  the  Cocoanut  Grove  later 
this  year  .  .  .  Jackson  Bros,  set  for 
an  indef  stand  at  Jack  London’s 
Cafe  Intime  .  .  .  Louis  Prima  & 
Keely  Smith  reopen  at  Sahara 
Hotel  in  Las  Vegas  Jan.  20  for  two 
weeks.  Bert  Mittleman  has  been 
set  as  staff  photog  for  the  duo. 

Clarinetist  Pete  Fountain  pull¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Lawrence  Welk  band 
to  open  a  nitery  in  New  Orleans 
...  Si  Zentner’s  orch  into  the  Pal¬ 
ladium  Jan.  23-24  .  .  .  John  Raitt 
debuts  his  new  nitery  act  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  in  Frisco  tomorrow 
(ThurC). 

Chicago 

Olsen  &  Johnson  set  for  the 
Adolphus,  Dallas,  March  26  for  a 
pair  .  .  .  Dick  Shawn  to  the  Roose¬ 
velt,  New  Orleans,  April  30  for  two. 
The  Monteleone  Hotel  there  has 
booked  “Night  With  Sigmund  Rom¬ 


berg”  for  Feb.  10  and  “Night  With 
Richard  Rodgers”  for  March  10 
.  .  .  Ford  &  Reynolds  to  the  Rac¬ 
quet  Club,  Dayton,  March  13  for 
two.  Gary  Merton  starts  there 
Friday  (16)  .  .  .  Marguerite  Piazza 
signed  for  the  Beverly  Hills,  Cincy, 
May  8  for  a  fortnight  .  .  ,  Henny 
Youngman  and  chirper  Betty  John¬ 
son  team  for  a  Minnesota  tour  week 
of  March  17  .  .  .  Ted  Lewis  opens 
Friday  (16)  for  two  at  the  Muehle-' 
bach,  K.C.,  with  HHdegarde  due 
there  Feb.  27  .  .  .  Bud  Sc  Cece  Ro¬ 
binson  into  the  Brown  Hotel, 
Louisville,  April  10  .  .  .  Chi  Chez 
Paree  uncorks  Sammy  Davis  Jr. 
Friday  (16),  with  Buddy  Hackett 
bowing  same  night  at  the  Black 
Orchid  .  .  .  “Frosty  Frills,”  new 
winter-spring  ice  revue  at  the  Chi 
Conrad  Hilton,  kicked  off  in  the 
Boulevard  Room. 

Pittsburgh 

Donna  Jean  Young,  dancer,"  last- 
minute  fill  on  the  DeJohn  Sisters 
current  bill  at  Ankara  when  Ra¬ 
mona  Bittles  bad  to  cancel  out 
after  her  father  suffered  a  heart 
attack  .  .  .  Petticoats  (Mary  &  Bea  j 
House  and  Margie  Hirth)  back  i 
home  and  into  Casa  Loma  this 
I  week  .  .  .  Peggy  King’s  opening  at 
New  Arena  was  delayed  three 
j  nights  on  account  of  laryngitis  .  .  - ; 
Ames  Bros,  inked  for  New  Arena 
i  week  of  March  16  .  .  .  Carmen  | 
'  Cavallaro  returns  to  Holiday  House  | 
Feh.  16  for  a  forthnight  .  .  .  Geor- 
i  gie  Tapps  Dancers  into  New  Arena 
Friday  (16)  for  two  weeks  after 
w  orking  here  with  Marguerite 
Piazza  at  Syria  Mosque  in  special 
show  for  Shriners ' .  .  .  Tenor  Bob 
Carter  set  for  series  of  weekends 
at  Pat  McBride’s  Supper  Club. 

Omaha 

National  Orch  Service  has 
framed  a  unit  composed  of  Ben 
Victor,  emcee  and  comic;  Pat  King, 
song  satirist;  Jerry  Mosher,  accor¬ 
dion;  and  Gilrone  &  Starr,  dancers 
.  .  .  Organist  Jean  Cooper  into 
Leaning  Tower  Lounge  of  New 
•Tower  Hotel  .  .  .  Alan  Copeland 
held  for  second  week  at  Colony 
Club  . . .  John  Veith  Trio  continues 
at  Red  Lion  .  .  .  Don  Romeo’s 
bookings  for  Ak-Sar-Ben,  local 
civic  org,  this  coming  season  in¬ 
clude  Tony  Bennett,  May -5-6;  Les 
Paul  &  Mary  Ford,  Carmel  Quinn 
and  Grover  Ruwe  &  Luwe,  July 
8-9;  and  Joni  James  and  Kirby 
Stone  Four,  Aug.  4-5.  In  addition, 
Barnes  &  Carruthers  will  supply 
|  one  of  their  fair  units  for  Ak-Sar- 
Ben  Aug.  17-19,  and  Chicago  | 
booker  Ernie  Young  will  put  on  a 
|  circus-type  show  July  27-29. 


Dallas 

Dean  Allen  into  King’s  Club  for 
two  frames  «  .  •  Frankie  Laine 
inked  for  Jan.  22-  at  the  Statler- 
Hilton,  followed  by  Hildegarde, 
Feb.  5,  with  Gretchen  Wyler  du') 
March  5  and  Dick  Shawn  set  for  a 
return  date  May  14  •  .  .Billy 
Staten,  singing  88’er,  at  Herb’s 
Magic  Grill  .  .  .  Ruth  Olay  due 
Jan.  28  at  private  Club  3525  .  .  . 
Adolphus  Hotel  has  comedian 
Wally  Griffin  due  tomorrow 
(Thurs.)  for  a  fortnight,  with 
Teddy  Randasoo  following  Jan.  29. 
He’ll  be  succeeded  by  Dorothy 
Shay,  Feb.  12,  and  Edgar  Bergen, 
Feb.  26  .  .  .  Johnny  Cola’s  local 
hand  and  Ralph  Marterie  orch  al¬ 
ternate  Jan.  30  for  the  Terpsichor- 
ean  Ball  at  the  Baker  Hotel  .  .  . 
Pianist  Jackie  Jocko  set  for  a  Feb. 
5  opening  at  the  midtown  Univer¬ 
sity  Club  .  .  .  Joe  Johnson’s  swing¬ 
ing  combo  still  playing  to  2  a.m.  at 
the  Vegas  Club  ...  Joe  Garcia’s 
trio  held  over  at  the  Colony  Club, 
midtown  cabaret. 

Detroit 

Della  Reese  into  the  Flame  Show 
Bar  .  .  .  Woody  Herman  and  quin¬ 
tet  are  at  Baker’s  Keyboard 
Lounge  .  .  .  Comedienne  Fritzi 
Bnrr  in  her  first  Detroit  appear¬ 
ance  at  Club  Alamo  .  .  .  Danny 
Costello  is  singing  at  the  Metro- 
pole  Supper  Club  in  Windsor  but 
returns  to  the  Jack  Paar  tv  show 
Jan.  28  .  .  .  Blind  pianist  Alex 
Kallao,  a  local  boy,  into  the  Brass 
Rail  . .  .  Comedian  Paul  Gilbert  is 
at  the  RoostertaiL 

Philadelphia 

Duke  Hazlett,  Frank  Sinatra  car¬ 
bon  current  at  Celebrity  Room. 
Myron  Cohen  booked  into  spot 
Feb.  21-March  7  .  .  .  Jimmy  Du¬ 
rante  to  relight  the  Latin:  Casino 
Feb.  6.  The  Three  Stooges  who  are 
booked  into  the  Latin  March  31, 
work  the  Southwark  Club,  uptown 
private  spot,  Jan.  17-18. 

Houston 

Somethin’  Smith  &  The  Red¬ 
heads  into  Continental  Room  .  .  . 
Larry  Storch  opened  a  two-weeker 
at  Penthouse  Club  .  . .  Lester  Woy- 
tek  &  His  Melody  Cowhand,  local 
western  band,  to  play  for  Florida 
State  Square  Dance  convention 
April  30-May  1  .  .  .  Fran  Warren 
due  in  Continental  Room  Jan.  22 
for  two  frames  .  .  .  James  Griffey 
has  taken,  over  operation  of  new 
Anchor  Room  Lounge. 

Cdmic  Henny  Youngman  set  for 
Nomands  dinner  Jan.  17  . . .  Thrush 
Charlene  Morris  completed  her 
Florida  swing  for  the  year  at  Bilt- 
more.  West  Palm  Beach,  on.  New 
Year’s  Eve,  after  playing  the  Ba¬ 
hama  Beach  Club  at  Melbourne  . . . 
Ted  Weems  variety  show,  pre¬ 
sented. by  J.  David  Nichols,  a  sock 
at  Houston’s  Music  Hall. 
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MILTON  DEM  AGENCY,  INC. 


^proudly  announces 
the  association  of 


ISABELLE  WBALL 


(of  FUN  UNLIMITED) 


to  handle  the  booking,  of  fain 


700  LOMBARD  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUFORNIA 
TUxedo  5-2370 


or  a  hotel  that  needed  a  lot  of 
exploitation. 

Forced  Into  ‘Mass’  Biz 

As  a  result,  the  bonifaces  had  to 
look  around  for  other  headliners. 
Rock  ’n’  rollers  and  disk  names 
resulted  in  the  kind  of  business 
that  made  for  small  checks  and 
little  or  no  profits.  They  had  to 
turn  to  the  party  business,  which 
naturally  carries  reduced  rates,  flat 
fees  and  many  extras.  Price  and 
packaging  have  become  basic  for 
the  cafes.  All  this  came  about  as 
a  result  of  the  absence  of  names, 
and  inability  of  the  industry,  plus 
present  tax  laws,  to  develop  new 
stars  that  could  replace  those  who 
wore  out,  or  who  preferred  not  to 
work  for  any  extended  periods. 

One  school  of  thought  holds 
that  with  the  nitery  parties  and 
attractive  price  policies,  normal 
club  aiate  acts  with  perhaps  a 
modicum  of  name  value  will  suf¬ 
fice.  A  comic  with  a  retentive 
memory  who  can  learn  the  guests 
of  honor  at  the  various  parties  in 
the  room  can  be  worth  as  much 
as  a  high-powered  headliner.  An 
extemporaneous  rhymer  can  be  in 
position  to  become  the  greatest 
cafe  name  in  show  business  if  the 
present  trend  keeps  up. 

Of  course,  topliners  can  always 
be  used  in  a  setup  that  comes  with 
the  party  business.  It’s  a  great 
lure  to  obtain  the  trade  and  help 
the  banquet  department  consid¬ 
erably.  But  both  price  and  head¬ 
liners  may  be  economically  impos¬ 
sible. 

Maksik’s  History 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments 
In  favor  of  the  price  policy  comes 
with  a  perusal  of  the  history  of 
Ben  Maksik’s  Town  &  Country 
Club,  Brooklyn.  Maksik  went 
through  the  wringer  of  Chapter 
XI  with  names.  A  number  of  losers 
in  one  season  and  it  was  all  but 
over.  Now  that  -he’s  keeping  with¬ 
in  a  $3,500  budget,  he  seems  to 
be  getting .  along  welL  He  knows 
that  he  -  can  book  more  parties 
with  high-powered  names  helping 
him,  and  it’s  possible  that  he  will 
one  day  book  top  names,  but  it  is 
evident  that  without  them,  he  has 
been  able  to  support  his  1,750- 
seater  in  a  manner  that  gives  him 
an  existence  devoid  of  booking 
headaches. 

Other  nabe  largeseaters,  such  as 
the  Boulevard,  Rego  Park,  the 
Golden  Slipper,  Glen  Cove,  both 
on  Long  Island,  the  Elegante, 
Brooklyn,  and  others  have  discov¬ 
ered  the  same  modus  operand!.  All 
of  them  have  budgets  hovering 
around  $3,500  weekly,  and  some 
even  less.  In  some  instances,  cafes 
with  the  same  type  of  operation 
have  talent  only  on  week-ends. 

It  has  also  been  discovered  that 
for  the  $3,500  budgets,  they  can 
have  a  full  lineup  that  sometimes 
includes  a  wellknown.  Some 
comics  and  singers  who  have  head¬ 
lined  on  the  cafe  circuits  can  he 
secured  in  a  budget  of  these  limits. 
Some  of  those  who  several  years 
ago  were  getting  anywhere  up  to 
$5,000,  can  be  bought  today  for 
substantially  less.  .The  quality  of 
the  entertainment,  with  know-how 
in  booking.  Is  hardly  effected  by 
the  comparatively  slim  budget. 

This  kind  of  policy  also  makes 


fuller  use  of  the  bonif ace’s  imag¬ 
ination.  With  no  great  bankroll  to 
back  him,  an  operator  must  now 
know  talent  to  a  greater  degree. 
He  must  take  chances  on  unknowns 
who  will  fit  the  room,  be  able  to 
devise  bills  that  excite  the  imag¬ 
ination,  and  still  be  able  to  stay 
within  his  budget. 

This  research  into  new  avenues 
of  programming  may  do  the  entire 
cafe  industry  a^lot  of  good. 

Saranac  Lake 

By  Happy  Benway 

Patients  of  the  Variety  Clubs- 
Will  Rogers  Hospital  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  holidays  for  a  long  time. 
Every  one  of  them  was  told  to 
pick  out  what  he  wanted  as  a  Xmas 
gift,  and  each  received  a  personal 
check  from  New  York’s  Theatrical 
Protective  Union  No.  1.  Jerry 
Vogel  mitted  each  one  with  a 
pound  of  candy,  and  a  vaudeville 
show  was  brought  in  by  Margie 
Coate  of  the  AGVA  Welfare.  The 
banquet  was  fit  for  a  king.  Ned 
Shugrue  and  Murray  Weiss,  Will 
Rogers  executives,  were  here  to 
see  that  all  went  on  smoothly.  A 
bow  also  to  Dr.  Homer  McCray, 
Ruth  Norman  and  Benton  C.  Ress- 
Ier  for  hosting  the  whole  affair. 

Charles  Frank,  comedy  magician 
who  registered  in  some  time  ago, 
rated  a  top  clinic  that  upped  him 
for  meals  in  the  main  messhall. 

A  carnation  to  Dottie  Kissen, 
wife  of  the  late  Murray  (Burns  &) 
Kissen  for  her  timely  donation  to 
our  “We  The  Patients”  fund.  Ditto 
to  Ray  Weese  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and 
Bob  (MGM)  Scotti  of  Brooklyn. 

Amy  McDonough  back  from  a 
two-week  furlough  at  her  home  in 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Sally  Frisch  left  with  an  all- 
clear,  a  perfect  ariested  case.  Her 
son  Bob  (LATSE)  Minor  came  for 
her  and  she  will  reside  in  this 
colony. 

Happy  Benway  now.  taking  half- 
hour  sitting-up  exercise  twice 
daily  in  a  big  turn  toward  progress 
after  months  on  the  bed  routine. 

A  bow  to  Joseph  Grace,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Truckman’s  Union  of 
Philadelphia,  for  his  personal  time 
out  to  benefit  and  cheer  the  gang. 

Every  year  a  society  named  “The 
Will  Rogers  Alumni,  consisting  of 
patients  who  drew  good  health 
papers  here,  sends  every  patient 
a  gift.  Jerry  Sager  heads  this 
wonderful  group.  * 

Write  to  these  who  are  ill. 

! 

!  SMASH  HIT  I 

I  THE  GLAMOROUS  NEW  I 

I  'HOTEL  I 


Show  folks  art  raving  about  the  1 
all  new  Hotel  Avery.  All  new,  large,  || 
beautifully  furnished  deluxe  rooms  ft 
.  with  private  bath  and  television.  || 
Many  Air  Conditioned.  1 

AVERY  A  WASWNCT0N  STS.  1 


FOUR  HITS  COMING  UP 

JOLLY  JOYCE 

Presents 

THE  APPLEJACKS 

with  "ROCK  'A  CONGA"  (Cameo) 

Appeerteg  Dick  Clerk1,  "lewlitaad."  AIC-TV.  Jon.  31  ~ 

QUAKER  CITY  BOYS 

with  "TEASIN'"  ISw«i») 

SAM  HAWKINS 

with  "HNG  OF  FOOLS"  (Gone) 

THE  SOUTHLANDERS 

with  "CHetUEADM"  ICa.tle) 

Ixelnlve  feokl*?:  JOLLY  JOYCI  AGENCY 
.  kew'Yfwfc^Hifce:  234  WM IM  SM 

Clide <4100 
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New  Acts 


BALLET  FLORENCE  &  FRED¬ 
ERICK  (10) 

Dance 
30  Mins. 

Eden  Roc,  Miami  Beach 

Original  billing  for  this  import 
was  “Ballet  Moulin  Rouge  et 
Florence  &  Frederick.’*  The  Mou¬ 
lin  Rouge  part  has  been  dropped 
with  this,  their  first  American  en¬ 
gagement,  and  they  now  are  la¬ 
belled  by  the  lead  terpers’  names. 
(Reason  for  this,'  according  to 
Frederick,  was  legal  angles  in  us¬ 
age  of  the  Moulin  Rouge  title,  al¬ 
though  they  originally  worked  at 
the  famed  Parisian  cafe.) 

The  ballet  description,  by  state¬ 
side  standards,  is  a  misnomer, .  al¬ 
though  the  word  in  French  can 
describe  most  forms  of  the  dance. 
Their  pattemings  are  more  in  the 
musichall  or  musical  revue  idiom. 
A  brilliantly  costumed  group  of 
seven  femmes  and  three  males,  plus 
choreographer  and  offstage  aides, 
Florence  &  Frederick’s  artful  stag¬ 
ings  are  of  diverse  basic  content 
There’s  a  writhing,  sensuous  -.torso 
weaving  routine.  Initialer  is  a 
high-kick,  precision  dance  that  al¬ 
lows  for  some  reminiscent  can-can 
inserts  for  the  Parisian  flavor.  It’s 
fast-moving,  brisk  and  effective 
staging  that  serves  to  impress  the 
fablers,  the  disciplined  effect  mak¬ 
ing  for  strong  opening  impact  and 
at  the  same  time  to  intro  the  leggy 
lookers  of  the  ensemble. 

The  big  item  for  Florence  & 
Frederick,  is  a  Brazilian  voodoo 
concept  that  comes  off  as  a  rous¬ 
ing  palm-payoff.  It’s  inventively 
staged,  with  Florence  qs  the  voo¬ 
doo-doctor  lead,  complete  to 
trancelike  state  and  sinuous  move¬ 
ments.  The  aud-stirring  twist  in 
this  lengthy  routine  is-  right  out  of 
a  magico’s  book:  the  body  levita¬ 
tion  bit  in  which  she  is  balanced— 
to  mood-building  jungle  drum  mu¬ 
sic  played  on  special  recording — 
with  one  arm  braced  on  propped- 
stick.  Frederick  weaves  under  and 
around,  in  a  series  of  balletic  leaps 
and  spins,  to  add  to  the  overall 
effect.  Result  is  steady  tabler  re¬ 
action  to  point  of  heavy  mitting 
when  the  climaxing  rise  in  beat 
has  the  group  winding  into  frenzied 
native  ritual  steppings.  Artful 
lighting  is  an  important  facet  in 
the  cumulative  impact. 

In  this  class  room,  they  are  a 
i.  hit.  It’s  the  first  time  that  the 
Cafe  Pompeii  has  featured  a  full¬ 
blown  dance  group,  and  the  eiperi- 
ment  pays  off  in  audience  reaction 
and  comment.  They’re  a  bet  for 
a  Las  Vegas  spot — or  any  class 
cafe,  for  that  matter — seeking  a 
set  dance  group  with  an  original 
and  Continental  look  and  flair  to 
provide  the  production  aspects  of 
’  a  revue;  ditto  for  tv  variety  pro- 
grammers.  Lary. , 


PAUL  MAZURSKY 
Comedy 
22  Mins. 

Cate  of  Horn,  Chicago 
Cut  from  a  young  intellectual 
cloth,  Paul  Mazursky  is  now  a  sin¬ 
gle  after  about  a  year  in  Gotham 
'  offbeateries  as  half  the  team  of 
Igor  &  H.  (He  was  Igor.)  He 
owns  histrionic  credits  via  tv,  off- 
B roadway  and  the  “Blackboard 
Jungle” .  picture,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  is  an  evident  plus  on  a 
saloon  stage,  especially  when  he’s 
verbalizing  the  reactions  of  a  tot 
with  upraised  arm  clutched  in 
mama’s  hand.  The  bit  itself  has 
only  sporadic  humor,  but  develops 
enough  dramatic  sensitivity  to  win 
over  most  auditors:  - 
Mazursky’s  satire  comes  off  best 
(for  cerebrals,  at  least)  on  two  bits 
that  could  easily  be  the  propellants 
that  send  him  into  an  orbit  compa¬ 
rable  to  that  of  Mort  Sahl,  Mike  &  ] 
Elaine,  Shelley  Berman,  et  al.  One 
deals  with  cinematic  cliches  (and 
should  have  fairly  broad  appeal);  1 
the  other  is  a  hilarious  takeoff  on  , 
a  beatnik  reading  weirdo  poetry  to  i 
jazz.  Latter  sketch,  almost  per- 1 
f ectly  done,  is  strictly  for  the  hip-  j 
*  pies,  however.  Show  caught  also 
found  him  topical  via  impressions 
of  newspaperless  New  Yorkers,  and 
-  as  a  lead-in  quickly  won  ’em  over 
outfront. 

Mazursky  has  an  expressive,  al¬ 
most  “arty,”  face  that  becomes 
widely'  mobile  as  the  turn  length¬ 
ens.  Comic’s  poise  and  pacing  are 
added  assets.  Right  now  his  bits 
are  obviously  intime  fare,  though 
he  has  enough  stuff  that  should 
take  well  fdr  video  -guesting*  He 
aim  looms- a  solid  bet  for  the  sort 
of  cameo  revues  Gotham’s  Julius 
.  Monk,  stages.  Pit.- 


THE  MASTERSOUNDS 
Instrumental,  Songs 
40  Mins. 

Interlude,  Los  Angeles 

In  the  Shelly  Manne  tradition, 
the  Mastersounds  are  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  group  of  four  young 
men  with  a  sound  and  a  heat  of 
their  own.  Formed  only  a  year 
ago,  the  quartet  is  only  now  hitting 
the  name  clubs  although  they  have 
had  a  recording  click,  their  jazz 
version  of  “The  King  and  I.” 

Comho  consists  of  Monk  r  & 
Buddy  Montgomery,  former  on 
fender  bass  and  latter  on  vibes, 
drummer  Benny  Barth  and  pianist 
Richi  Crabtree.  They  specialize 
in  jazz  versions  of  Broadway  scores 
plus  their  own  renditions  of  some 
of  the  Gillespie  and  Monk  jazz 
standards. 

The  group  happily  avoids  one 
common  trait  of  these  “new  sound” 
combinations — a  tendency  to  get  so 
carried  away  by  their  own  rhy think 
that  the  souhd.  begins  to  fragment 
the  listener.  The  Mastersounds 
keep  the  din  to  a  cheery  middle 
ground,  loud  enough  to  muffle 
conversation  and  carry  the  music, 
but  qpt  shattering.  Their  arrange¬ 
ments  are  fresh  and  may  be  used 
for  dancing. .  Their  sets  run  to 
around  40  minutes  apiece  at  the 
Interlude, .  but  with  their  type  of 
music  may  be  easily  shortened  or 
extended.  They  appear  to  have  a 
bright  future  for  this  kind  of 
combo.  Powe. 


ENRICO 
Songs 
28  Mins. 

Bradford  Roof,  Boston 

Formerly  known  as  Rick  Bruni, 
and  a  fave  around  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  young,  dark  and  curly- 
haired  piper  now  called  Enrico 
shows  class  in  the  European"  style. 
The  tuxedo-clad  lad,  who  came 
from  Italy  about  seven  years  ago, 
retains  an  intriguing  accent.  Us¬ 
ing  handmike,  he  sings  to  every 
table,  opening  with  Italian  “hello’’ 
tune  and  English  version,  and  does 
ditto  for  “C’est  Si  Bon”  and  “Good¬ 
bye  to  Rome.”  He  belts  out  a 
rousing  “Volare”  and  then  picks 
up  guitar  and  patters  that  first 
American  song  he  learned  was 
“Your  Cheatin’  Heart,”  he  pipes 
that  for  good  rounds  and  then  does 
“Hey  Nicola,”  Italian  cowboy  song. 

Showing  versatility, .  he  gives 
with  “Irish  Eyes,”  segues  to  “Fas¬ 
cination”  and  then  “Autumn 
Leaves”  and  “Come  Prima.”  Shows 
plenty  stage  presence  in  Italian 
Chevalier  manner,  and  big  voice 
with  intimate  warmth  get  ,  great 
femme  reaction.  With  exposure, 
Enrico  looks  good  attraction  for 
class  rooms,  hotels,  tv.  Guy. 


ZACK  MATALON 
Songs 
25  Mins. 

El  Morocco,  Montreal 

Hailing  originally  from  the  West 
Indies  and  now  making  his  home 
in  Paris,  Zack  Matalon  shapes  as 
a  click  for  the  better  niteries  and 
as  surefire  on  wax.  He  should  be 
a  cinch  to  wow  the  femmes  of  all 
ages. 

A  dark-haired,  goodjooking 
youngster  with  a  style  in  the  Frank 
Sinatra-Dean  Martin  groove,  Mata¬ 
lon  has  the  added  advantage  of 
speaking  and  singing  French  fluent¬ 
ly  with  a  passable  knowledge  of 
Spanish  and  Italian.  Arrangements 
are  okay  for  the  most  part  and  ma¬ 
terial' is  carefully  chosen,  with  the 
established  faves  such  as  “But  Not 
For  Me”  and  “Girl  Next  Poor”  get¬ 
ting  best  reception. 

His  manner  when  working  in 
English  has  a  tendency  to  be  rather 
stilted  with  a  certain  studied  cas¬ 
ualness,  but  when  he'  moves  into 
the  Gallic  sides  he  is  a  more  re-' 
laxed  and  believable  performer. 
Early  stage  training  is  evident 
throughout;  he  has  a  good  sense  of 
timing,  excellent  phrasing  and 
voice  projection  which  is  refresh¬ 
ing  in  an  entertainment  slot  loaded 
with  mumblers  and  slurrers. 

Newt. 


MONA  DESMOND 
Exotic 
10  Mins. 

Flam^  Show  Bar,  Detroit 

While  Mona  Desmond  is  billed 
as  an  exotip,  her  real  forte  is  cojjiic- 
acrobatic  dancing.  .Nomenclature 
aside,  she  has  created  a  different, 
individualized  act  which  has  high 
audience  appeal.  Miss  Desmond 
presently  is  performing  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Arthur  Braggs’  Idlewild 
:  Revue. 

She  walks  on,  attired  in  frilly; 
feathery  vamp?garb,  and  smoking 
a  cigaret  in  an  extra-long  holder. 
It’s  an  excellent  spoof  which  she 


improves  upon  with  some  knowing 
business,  facial  expressions,  eye 
rolling,  etc.  She  strips  down  to 
pants  and  bra  quiekly,  exhibiting 
a  lissome,  rather  than  Junoesque, 
figure. 

per  dancing,  to  a  3ungle  rhythm 
beat,  has  a  frenetic  qualify  which, 
along  with  gdod  control  of  stomach 
muscles,  spices  the  act  with  sex 
appeal  But,  it.  is  in  the  comic- 
acrobatic  area  that  she  creates  the 
most  interest.  Act  appears  best 
suited  for  small  spots  looking  for 
something  different  in  exotics. 

Tew. 


Unit  Review 


Idlewild  Revue 

Detroit,  Jan.  6. 

Arthur  Braggs  presentation 
with  The  Braggettes  (6),  4  Tops,, 
Mona  Desmond ,  Jimmy  Mitchell , 
Pat  Taylor ,  Rhythm  Kings  (3), 
Betty  Carter ,  Fiesta  Dolls  (3), 
Etta  Cummings;  at  Flame  Show 
Bar,  Detroit ;  $1.25  cover. 


Idlewild  Revue,  which  producer 
Arthur  Braggs  bills  as  “America’s 
No.  1  Sepia  Show,”  is  a  talent¬ 
laden  package  of  polished  singers, 
dancers,  showgirls,  a  comic,  an 
exotic  and  a  production  crew  real 
hep  on  the  use  of  lights  for  good 
effects.  Unit  also  has  an  orch,  not 
used  at  show  caught  at  the  Flame 
Show  Bar,  whose  house  orch  was 
retained  for  this  two-week  engage¬ 
ment. 

Show  Opens  with  the  Braggettes, 
a  line  of  six  well-drilled  young 
lookers  briefly,  but  tastefully  and 
legally,  costumed.  They  are  joined 
in  their  intricate  routines  by  three 
tall  Fiesta  Dolls  and  Etta  Cum¬ 
mings,  a  good  ballet  dancer. 

Second  spot  goes  to  the  Four 
Tops,  a  male  quartet  who  harmo¬ 
nize  nicely  on  ballads.  Mona  Des¬ 
mond  Is-  a  comic-acrobatic  exotic 
who  also  is  an  accomplished  belly 
dancer.  (See  New  Acts.) 

Jimmy  Mitchell  is  a  young  singer 
of  the  shouting,  rock  ’n’  roll  school. 
He  works  audience  for  plenty  of 
mitting.  Pat  Taylor  works  his 
comic  routines  from  the  floor,  in¬ 
terrupting  proceedings  onstage  at 
precisely  the  right  moment  for 
maximum  yock  appeal.  The 
Rhythm  Kings  are  three  male  danc¬ 
ers  who  do  plenty  of  splits  and 
acrobatics.  Betty  Carter  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  jazz  singer  whose  phrasing 
is  way  out  in  space,  to  the  delight 
of  her  fans.  Fast-paced  show  runs 
an  hour  and  15  minutes. 

All  of  the  performers  are  tal¬ 
ented,  goodlooking  and  smartly 
dressed.  So  far,  no  one  among 
them  has  emerged  as  the  star  of 
the  show,  which  is  its  only  fail'ng. 
Lack  of  a  star  performer,  with  a 
name  that  will  draw,  is  a  matter 
that  can  be  corrected  either  within 
the  unit  or  by  adding  to  it.  In  any 
event,  Arthur  Braggs’  Idlewild 
Revue  Is  made  to  order  for  niteries 
needing  a  package,  or  a  change  of 
pace  from  their  usual  offerings. 

Tew . 


—  ■■  Continued  from  pace  3  -  ■-  - 

can  win  out  over  costs,  Harmon 
noted  that  he  turned  out  “God’s 
Little  Acre”  for  $800,000.  Picture 
has  grossed  over  $3,000,000  domes¬ 
tic  alone  to  date.  Why  did  he  make  j 
a  western  (“Outlaw”)  *  at  a  time! 
when  most  of  the  industry  takes  a 
downbeat  attitude  towards  them  in 
the  domestic  market? 

“That  rule,  and  most  others, 
are  always  violated  by  success,” 
he  said.  '“When  I  put  on  the  play 
‘Men  in  White’  on  Broadway  many 
years  ago,  everyone  told  me  1  was 
insane,  fhat  no  play  with  an  Op¬ 
eration  in  it  could  succeed.  And 
it  proceeded  to  become  a  smash 
hit.” 

Harmon,  who  bought  the  orig¬ 
inal  “Anna  Lucasta”  for  Broad¬ 
way  (it  then  dealt  with  a  Polish- 
American  family,  was  transformed 
to  a  Negro  family  setting  by  The 
Harlem  Players),  said  he  felt  Hol¬ 
lywood  in  the  years  to  come  would 
turn  out  fewer  pictures  but  better 
ones.  “We’ll  have  to  become  more 
like  Broadway,”  he  opined. 
“There’s  no  insurance  policy  in 
this  business  any  longer.  If  you 
have  an  extraordinary  story,  it’ll 
do  Well,  even  without  stars.  But 
after  all,  great  art  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  event.  How  often  can  it 
happen?” 

;  As  for  “Anna  Lucasta,”  Harmon 
said  it  was  the  first  film  dealing 
With  the  Negro  as  a  human  being, 
“not  a  problem  picture  and  not 
a  musical.” 


House  Reviews 


Rob  Hope’s  61  Show 

Hanau,  W.  Germany,  Jan.  6. 

Bob  Hope's  Christmas  Show 
for  GJs  in  Europe  and  North 
Africa,  with  Randy  Sparks ;  Molly 
Bee,  Elaine  Dunn,  Hedda  Hopper , 
Jerry  Colonna,  Les  Brown  Orch 
(16). 


Put  a  bunch  of  fast-paced  acts 
together,  headline  them  with  hilar¬ 
ious  old  Ski-Nose,  and  you  have  a 
surefire  success.  Add  that  it’s  free 
— and  you’ll  have  the  servicemen 
jamming  the  aisles. 

The  Boh  Hope  show,  playing 
here  at  Fliegerhorst  Kasera  gym¬ 
nasium,  drew  6,000  servicemen  who 
sat  on  the  floor  for  the  two-hour 
performance — and  never  stopped 
applauding. 

With  Hope  slightly  under  the 
weather  with  flu,  show  started  with 
comedy  routine  of  Les  Brown  and 
band  members,  followed  by  dancer- 
singer  Elaine  Dunn,  who  was  at 
her  best  in  a  breakaway  costume 
arid  a  Bill  Robinson  routine. 

Guitarist  Randy  Sparks  .hit  a 
nostalgic  note  with  the  audience, 
rating  top  applause  for  singing  and 
plinking  “Lucky  Old  Sim.” 

Molly^  Bee,  19-year-old  looker 
with  voice  and  tremendous  poise, 
received -most  enthusiasm  for  her 
yodelling  of  a  number  titled  “I’m 
Hog-tled  Over  You,”  and  “Frankie 
and  Johnny.” 

Hedda  Hopper,  a  little  nervous 
about  answering  questions  instead 
of  asking  ’em,  did  her  bit  bv  an¬ 
swering  queries  from  the  audience 
about  Hollywood — and  discovered 
that  most  senqpemen  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  don’t  follow  the 
Hollywood  antics  much  more  than 
wondering  what’s  with  Eddie  and 
Debbie  and  Liz,  and  how  Marilyn 
Monroe  is. 

Globe-eyed  Jerry  Colonna  did  a 
terrific  bit  with  his  “You  Are  My 
Everything”  and  murdered  “Inter¬ 
mezzo.”  He  and  Hope  had  a  fast 
and  funny  routine,  mimicking  a 
pair  of  farmers  meeting,  pair  of 
lieutenants  meeting,  etc. 

Hope,  arriving  45  minutes  late 
with  consequences  of  flu,  kept  the 
show  in  a  complete  state  of  hilar¬ 
ity.  Best  appreciated  were  tooical 
gags  about  servicemen  and  local 
GI  Elvis  Presley.  “While  we  -are 
here  having  a  good  time,  we  should 
remember  that  somewhere  on  a 
>  lonely  frontier  Elvis  is  defending 
us.” 

Some  of  the  free  shows  playing 
the  circuit  in  Germany  lately,  sans 
big  names,  have  not  been  too  suc¬ 
cessful.  But  the  Hope  show  proved 
that  although  the  servicemen  may 
be  sated  with  non-name  entertain¬ 
ment,  they’ll  still  jam  in  to  see  the 
celebrities — and  love  it,  right  down 
to  the  last  chorus  of  the  Hope's 
“White  Christmas”  theme. 

Tremendous  response  to  the 
show  was  like  the  old  days  during 
the  war,  when  the  fellows  clamored 
for  stateside  entertainment,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  Christmas  reason. 

Haze. 


Metropole9  Glasgow 

Glasgow,  Jan.  6. 

Grade  Clark  &  Colin  Murray, 
Nicky  Kidd,  John  A  Betty  Royle, 
Danny  Regan  Trio,  Bentley  Sis¬ 
ters,  Singing  Scholars  (10),  with 
Monty  Sidford;  Jackie  Simpson, 
Billy  Leslie,  Alexander  Bros.  (2), 
Pipers,  Jack  Masterton  Orch;  pro¬ 
duced  by  Fraser  Nedl. 


Grade  Clark,  toothy  comedi¬ 
enne,  scores  at  head  of  this  tidy 
layout  in  sketches  as  a  nagging 
femme  constantly  at  throat  of  her 
husband,  a  part  played  by  *  her 
foil  (and  own  husband)  Colin  Mur¬ 
ray.  Pair  win  strong  yocks  through-  j 
out  with  varied  sketches,  and  are 
best  in  a  miming  bit  about  a  Scot 
couple  at  church  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  this  being  introduced  by  John 
Royle  and  a  singing  ensemble. 

Nicky  Kidd,  entertainer-at-piano, 
is  an  established  favorite  at  this 
downtown  vaudery,  and  gamers  a 
solid  reception  for  his  tunes,  pop 
and  oldies.  Exits  to  loud  applause. 

John  &  Betty  Royle  are  pleasant 
With  Scot  ballads.  Male  is  a  stocky 
I  redhead,  distaffer  a  slender,  nicely- 
costumed  warbler.  The  two  Alex¬ 
ander  Bros,  register  with  modern 
rhythmic  numbers.  The  Singing 
Scholars  are  10  juves  who  give  out 
in  lively  fashion,  and  win  via  fresh 
and  boyish  appeal.  Monty  Sidford 
tinkles  the  ivories  for  the  group. 

Danny  Regan  Trio  (male,  two 
girls)  holds  down  the  terping  slot¬ 
ting  with  style,  and  the  two  Bent¬ 
ley  Sisters  (part  of  the  Regan  trio) 
aid  the  tune  dept.  Jackie  Simpson 
warbles  effectively,  and  Billy  Les¬ 
lie  is  useful  all-rounder  in  sketches 
and  ensembles.  Pipers  and  drum¬ 
mers  of  City  of  Glasgow  280  Field 
Regiment  Pipe  Band,  under  Pipe- 
Major  George  Hardie,  give  the 


stage  an  effective  finale  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Aul<J  Lang  Syne  flavor. 

Fraser  Neal,  Scot  producer,  has 
staged  a  surefire  mixture  of  tartan 
tunes  and  spectacle  for  this  annual 
winter  tartan  bonanza.  J.  P.  Mas¬ 
terton  house  orch  showbacks.  Show 
is  set  to  run  to  end  of  March, 
catering  mainly  to  holiday  trade 
and  rural  coach-party  traffic. 

Gord. 


Alhambra,  Paris 

.  Paris,  Jan.  6. 

Patachou,  Jean  Qonstantin,  Para¬ 
guay  os  (4),  Gimma  Bros.  (5), 
Walter  Dare  Wahl  &  Emmet  Old¬ 
field,  Eddy  Seifert  &  Co.  (3),  Jose 
Baselli  Orch  19);  $2  top 


Patachou  comes  back  to  the 
boards  here,  after  two  years,  in 
good  form.  Her  intelligence  gets 
the  most  out  of  her  expert  songa- 
log,  which  delves  into  Paris  lowlife 
and  foibles  and  is  all  welded  to¬ 
gether  by  a  big  voice,  an  economy 
of  body  and  hand  gestures,  and 
solid  showmanship.  Surrounded  by 
a  sparkling  group  of  acts,  she  looks 
in  for  top  biz  at  this  outsize  house. 

Jean  Constantin  is  a  burly,  fey 
singer  with  a  comically  relaxed 
format.  Though  some  of  his  wit 
smacks  of  the  nitery  idiom,  he 
manages  to  get  across  the  house 
ramps  by  his  timing  and  recalci¬ 
trant  carryings-on.  Songs  are 
catchy,  and  -he  does  justice  to 
them,  Paraguayos  (4)  do  rhythm¬ 
ic  Latino  ballads  well  backed  by 
guitars  and  harp.  Colorful  cos¬ 
tumes  and  fine  choral  work  make 
this  a  top  entry  of  its  type.  Gimma 
Bros.  (5)  have  a  bright,  bounding 
aero  number  that  is  easy  on  the 
eyes  and  of  international  filler 
appeal. 

Walter  Dare  Wahl  &  Emmet 
Oldfield  do  a  deceptive  comedy 
aero  interlude  in  getting  inter¬ 
laced,  and  missing  most  attempts.0 
Fun  content  is  high,  and  they  also 
denote  how  good  they  really  are 
to  make  the  measured  kidding 
even  more  taking.  Mitts  are  fine 
for  this. 

Eddy  Seifert  &  Co.  are  three 
boys  perched  on  senarate  stands 
doing  comolicated  contortions  in 
unison.  It  is  full  of  grace,  if  a  little 
disconcerting  in  its  amazing  sup¬ 
pleness,  and  is  an  offbeat  act  with 
definite  U.  S.  possibilities.  It  fin¬ 
ishes  in  hand-to-hand  balancing. 
Jose  Baselli  orch  (19)  is  good  on 
medleys  and  backing,  and  Baselli 
on  accordion  and  Marcel  Bianchi 
on  guitar  shine  in  solos.  Mosk. 


Castro 

5SS  Continued  from  page  70 

now  believed  that  the  rent  will  be 
hiked  to  its  former  figure.  „ 

The  casino  and  the  night  club 
in  that  hotel  were  separate  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Hilton  management  had 
refused  to  install  names  until  re¬ 
cently,  when  it  was  evident  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  perk 
up  business.  Lilo  was  the  attrac¬ 
tion  there  at  the  time  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  She  had  to  give  up  her  sched¬ 
uled  subsequent  date  at  the  Eden 
Roc,  Miami  Beach,  because  of  in¬ 
ability  to  get  out  of  the  country. 
The  French  embassy  aided  her  in 
obtaining  transportation. 

The  Tropicana  and  Sans  Souci 
were  severely  damaged,  and  it’s 
speculative  whether  Santos  Trafi- 
canti.  Sans  Souci  operator,  can  get 
the  spot  open  in  time  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  season’s  tourism. 

Totally  destroyed  were  the  ca¬ 
sinos  in  downtown  Havana,  the 
Plaza,  Sevilla  Bitmore  arid  the 
Deauville  Hotels.  American  agent 
Ken  Later  had  a  healthy  slice  of 
the  Plaza  casino,  and  had  been  of¬ 
fered  $300,000  for  his  holdings 
when  the  shooting  came.  Whether 
these  operations  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
open  is  not  known  now. 

The  Gapri  had  some  slight  dam¬ 
age,  but  the  Nacional,  Riviera  and 
Hilton  were  left  undamaged. 

Once  stability  is  returned  and 
the  new  government  cleans  up  the 
rubble  of  the  revolution,  there  is 
little  doubt  to  the  Habaneros  that 
tourism  will  boom  to  unprece¬ 
dented  heights.  The  operators  hope 
that  with  elimination  of  the  graft 
of  the  Batista  regime,  and  if  no 
onerous  political  and  monetary  de¬ 
mands  are  imposed  by  the  Castro- 
ites,  the  tourists  will  be  able  to 
get  a  much  better  deal  with  lower¬ 
ing  of  prices  (many  of  which  are 
on  level  with  New  York),  and  op¬ 
erators  will  be  able  to  make  up 
the  heavy  losses  of  the  revolution. 
It  is  figured. 


pjanEFf 
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VARIETY  BILLS 


WEEK  OF  JANUARY  14 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


MUSIC  HALL  15 
Corps  tic  wallet 
ltoiketles 
It  I’Jiijy  Ore. 

ROXY 
Lonnie  Sattin 


Sherry  O’Neill 
De  Mattiazzis 
Troupers 
llalladeers 
ltoht.  Boucher  Ore 


.AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE 

Tivoli 

Sabrina 

S  &  M  Harrison 
Andrea  Dancers 
Horrie  Dargie  5 
Bilty  Baxter 
Le  Mourner  .  - 

Histin  Juniors 
Nicoli  Bros. 

Edit  Juhasz 
Martin  Clarke 


SYDNEY 

Tivoli 

Winifred  AtweU 
Morecambe  &  Wise 
Gaston  Palmer 

2  Earls 

Ross  &  Howitt 
J  &  D  Bees 

3  Sylverkings 
Brian  Baker 
Lorraine  Bransgrove 
Beverly  Urquhart 


Cabaret  Bills 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Deedy  Sc  BUI 
Gayle  Walton 
Make  Believes 
Golden  Nugget 
Harry  Ranch 
Lee  &  Faye  May* 
nard 

Art  (Cow  Eyes)  En- 
gler 

Sons  of  Gold’n  Wst 
Riviera 

Mickey  Rooney 
Joey  Forman 
Sportsmen 
Ray  Sinatra  Ore 
L.  Hampton  Ore 
Sahara 

Fernando  Lamas 
Andrews  Sisters 
Louis  Basil  Ore 
Sands 

Sammy  Davis  Jr. 
Auiie  &  Margo 
Ella  Fitzgerald 
Steve  Rossi 
Texas  Copa  Girls 
Antonio  Morelli  Ore 
I  Shownoat  * 

■  Tex  Ritter 
:  Sons  of  Pioneers 
•  Hank  Morton 


Johnny  Cash  - 
Merle  Travis 
Silver  slipper 
Hank  Henry 
Beverly  Hills 
June  Wirth 
Alan  Clive 
Sparky  Kaye 
Red  Marshall 
Danny  Jacobs 
Annie  Maloney 
Geo.  Redman  Oro 
Stardust . 

Lido  De  'Paris 
"Ces’t  Magnifique" 
Billy  Daniels 
Happy  Jesters 
Wingy  Manone 
Thunaerbird 
“Cam’v'l  de  Paree” 
Robert  Lamouret 
Vicld  Benet 
Le  Trio  Martelli 
Tosca  De  Lac 
Charlie  Ventura  Ore 
Jackie  &  Roy 
Tropica  na 
Roberta  Sherwood 
Shecky  Greene 
Nat  Br’ndwy'ne  Ore 
Stan  Kenton  Ore 
Double-Daters 


After  appearing  with,  other  com- ,  ■ 

=sM?  Boris  Moiros’  T  omo  Adventures 

phia.  They  owned  their  own  stock  *  - 

company;  they  were  joint  owners,  a;  Continued  from  page  2  •  '  ■  ■■  ■ 

^th  Stanlfym 5°vof  A™erica»  1957,  that  Morros  had  been  a  10-  viction  of  Jack  Soble  and  his  wife 
of  the  Desmond  Theatre;  ana  were  year  counter-agent  for  the  Feds.  -  Myra,  Jacob  Albam,  and  the  in- 
considered  reasonably  affluent.  The  key  was  really  cast  30  years  dictments  (in  absentia)  of  the  mil- 
Th^n  came  the  crash  of  29.  Stock  ag0>  In  1929  Morros  was  named  lionaire  Alfred  K.  Stern  and  his 
died  with  the  advent  of  talkmg  pie-  regionai  director  of  Paramount  wife  Martha  Dodd  Stern,  daughter 
tures.  The  Fielders  lost  everything  theatres  in  the  south  and  the  of  the  late  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
except  their  courage.  ■  next  year  was  summoned  to  many,  and  some  others. 

Today  the  Mae  Desmond  Chil-  New  York  as  music  director  Morros  was  a  little  unhappy 
dren  s  Theatre  has  pioneered  in  for  the  Par  houses  in  Brook-  when  the  “finis”  mark  was  reached 
use  of  original  plays  for  moppets  jyn  and  Manhattan  followed  by  his  in  1957,  but  for  a  reason  other  than 
and  is  a  widely  recognize^  unit  It  sclection  as  music  chie£  of  the  beiRg  ■•unemployed"  by  the  U.  S. 
prepares  five  to  six  hoi^-and-^half  chain’s  62  theatres.  Later,  the  Rus-  He  had  been  warned  by  the  FBI  to 
plays  a  season  for  a  rotating  reper-  sian  emigre  of  Jewish  birth  also  get  out  of  Munich  (the  one  word  in 
j  ■  j  .  „  took  on  the  job  of  picking  the  tal-  the  cable  read  “Cinerama”  —  the 

^y  f  ent-  He  ‘ had  become  the  decision-  “danger”  signal).  Morros  writes: 

Fieider  points  out,  in  the  year  of  maker  “That  same  day  I  was  on  a  Pan- 

Trotsky  Deal  American  plane  bound  for  New 


ent  He 

Fielder  points  out,  in  the  year  of  ma^er 


the  Golden ^  Anniversary  are  the.  Trotsky  Deal  American  plane  bound  for  New 

youngest  old  folJ^  in  captivity.  A  smalli  m j  percenter  offered  York.  My  two  FBI  agents  were  at 
Morros  a  “freak”  attraction — none  La  Guardia  Airport  to  greet  me. 
th^minn^Hiffnitv  other  than  a  chief  architect  of  the  As  I  stepped  off  the  plane  and 
th£  twin phfwvf  a  Russian  Revolution,  Leon  Trotsky  joined  them,  the  older  one  said, 
Sre^r  my  par^areTeaSnglhe  by  *ama' then  in  «dle  (1933).  Rus-  ‘Thank  you,  Mr.  Morros.  And  now 
wav^n  the  toughest  the  most  de-  sia  could  not  “take”  such  anti-Sta-  you  can  2°  back  to  y°ur  old  trade 
maiding  mid  challenging  phase  of  lin  Propaganda  as  Trotsky  would  of  making  movies.  We  are  arresting 
5“ ^  bustoesSheatoe^ ^or chil-  Pitcb-  Russia  bad  °°t  yet  been  rec-  Jake  Albam  and  Jack  and  Myra 
show  business— theatre  tor  chil  ,0gnized  by  the  U.S.,  and  so  Morros,  Soble  today.  So  we  will  not  need 

“Tnppthpr  With  nthpr  leaders  in  Uke  hordes  of  others,  was  having  you  any  more,  except  as  a  witness 
the  ^hddren’s  theaSf  field  the?  trouble  getting  parrels  into  Rus-  at  the  trial/” 
are  creatin®  a  ‘theatre  of  the  fu-  sia  for  1155  Parents  and  other  rela-  Says  Morros  of  this:  “What  they 
tlw  bv  huildinc  audiences  of  tives»  including  sisters  and  broth-  had  neglected  to  mention  was  that 
eager  bovs P^driris  whiteam  to  ers*  Morros  Persuaded  friend  Sol  I  was  the  government's  only  wit- 
love  live^  theatrebv  seeing  these  Hurok  to  look  up  Morros’  family  nes§  against  the  members  of  the 
wonderful  troupers  stout®  tteto  ™  taipresario's  impendmg  drip  to  Soble  spy  ring."  But  a  few  para- 
stuff.  Somehow  tbey’ve  never  lost  tte  Soviet  country.  Hurofc  reported  graphs  later,  in  the  _  concluding 
that  enormous  zest  for  life.  If  any-  ,^?ck  ,t0  Morros  °?  this^  subject  parage,  he  relents:  “The  words 
thing  they  are  even  more  excited  wben  he  returned.  Thereafter,  Mor-  Thank  you,  Mr.  Morros!’  from  one 
committed,  involved  In  the  magic  ros  had  his  packages  to  Russia  sent  of  the  Bureau  agents,  remain"  the 
and  the  full  rich  tradition  of  the  through  a  travel  company  recom-  most  exciting  words  I  have  ever 
theatre  than  they  ever  were.”  mended  by  Hurok.  .  heard  on  stage,  screen  or  in  real 

In  this  period  he  was  visited  by  hfe,  and  all  the  reward  I  ask  for 
-  ■■  .  ■■■—  an  Amtorg  agent  who  knew  all  my  ten  years’  work  with  the  FBI.” 

.  .  ■11.  ■■  about  his  family.  The  conditions  —  ~  •  1 

Jllles  Alberti  under  which  blackmail  are  sealed 

were  custom-made  from  the  spy-  IlltllirOfl  IVaOTAAC 
Continued  from,  page  2  ring  view.  Morros  himself  seemed  VIIIIIIAII  llOgl  Ullw 

,  t  ,  .  to  further  such  a  cementation  when  — -  7  Contnued  from  page  1  -- 

later  as  general  partners;  to  ac-  he  casually  mentioned  that  Trotsky  .  . 

quire  -  properties  for  films,  tv,  “would  make  a  sensation”  on  coura6ement  and  Inadequacy  of 

radio  and  legit  ,  and  later  to  help  Broadway’s  Paramount  stage  The  trainmg  as  accounting  for  the  small 
finance  their  production,  etc.  Russian  agent  demurred  “All  number-  °f  some  16,500  IATSE 
Half  of  the  company’s  capital  is  right,”  1  told  him  (says  Morros)  memb^rs  here,  as  few  as  from  one 
to  be  invested  In  the  real  estate  “if  yoU  don’t  want  Trotsky  booked  *°  a  dazen  ^Negroes,  a  union 
field  to  provide  “a  relatively  steady  jnto  the  Paramount,  I  can  promise  sPokesinan  noted- 
source  of  income.”  you  he  will  never  appear  there  as  Walker  further  cited  recent  in- 

Directors  of  Realty  &  Theatre  iong  as  I  am  in  charge  of  the  stage  stances  where  qualified  Negro 
Ventures  include,  besides  Alberti,  shows  there.”  Morros  was  thinking  craftsmen,  trained  extensively  in 
Max  Gendel,  Harry  Hershfield,  Df  the  security  and  well-being  of  theatrical  and  electronic  crafts  In 
Arthur  Steinthal,  Richard  Kaplan,  his  family  in  Kremlinland.  Morros  universities,  and  with  the  practical 
John  J.  Bergen  Jr.,  Mary  Flagg  was  even  visited  here  by  his  father  experience  at  least  of  jobs  in 
Biddle,  Gene  Sarazen,  Kunwar  B.  About  a  year  later  Morros  got  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Televi- 
Singh  and  Rear  Admiral  Frederick  word  that  his  mother  was  dytog  ^on  Service  behind  them,  failed, 
Wolsieffer.  u  -  and  he  sailed  for  Russia.  There  unaccountably.  In  their  efforts  to 

In  addition  to  the  200,000  shares  then  occurs  this  cogent  paragraDh*  iand  i°hs  in  the  various  film  crafts, 
of  “A”  stock  authorized,  toe  com-  .  “Though  practically  everyone  else  “A  lot  of  strinSs  have  to  be  pulled 
pany  also  is  selling  180,000  shares  fr0m  America  who  visited  Russia  to  ?et  a  ™egro  such  a  Walker 
of  “B”  stock  to  i:s  officers,  direc-  complained  of  being  followed  I  maintained. 

tors,  promoters,  counsel  etc.,  at  lc  Was  not  even  conscious  of  being  Walker  also  pointed  out  that 
per  share.  Purchaser  of  this  “B”  spied  on  during  that  trf  while  in  1945  there  were  more  than 

stock  include  Lou  Reiter  and  Mon-  my  n  days  there  j  500  Negroes  in  SAG  and  Screen 

roe  E.  Lepow  who  were  active  in  cities,  Kharkov,  Moscow  and  Lenin-  E^tras  Guad»  the  number  had 
toe  organization  of  the  company  grad.  The  only  explanation  I  can  faU.en’  Jan* 1  of  last  year,  to  an 
and  have  purchase  25,000  and  40,-  offer  is  that  high-ranking  Soviet  estimated  25  in  SAG  and  125  in 
000  shares  respectively  -  officials  gave  orders  to  let  me  SEG‘  a  total  of  150»  0r  only  30% 

The  underwriter  will  receive  a.  aione  because  they  felt  I  had  rerT  of  the  former  membership.  This 
maximum  of  $45,000.  Net  proceeds  dered  them  an  immenselv  iml  during  the  concurrent  rise  of  over- 
to  the  company  wfil  be  about  $225,-  portant  service  in  keeDing  linn  all  membership  since  the  advent  of 
000  before  deducting  $10,000  in  Trotsky  offthe  Broadwa^ftaM"  tv,  Walker  pointed  out.  “Just  prior 
expenses  of  toe  underwriter.  This  in  an  intrim, ’  *  to  ‘Porgy  and  Bess,’  there  weren’t 


MIAMI  -  M.AMI  BEACH 


Biu»  Angel 
Kinssion  Ino 
Dorothy  Loudon. 

Bob  Lewis 
Indios  labarajos 
Jimmy  Lyon  J 
Bait  Howard  ’ 

Bon  Solr 
Mae  Barney 
Tony  Edaie 
Jimmie  Dan.els 
Three  frames 
Murray  Grand 
casenova 

Zozo 

Hicheline  Bardin 
Ctidieau  i.iaaitd 
Kmdip  Singh 
Xiomaro  Alfaro 
Bripii  Font  ore 
Panchito  Ore 
Candi  Conez 
Copac-h-iia 
Jimmy  Durante 
Sonny  King 
Juies  Buifono 
Jack  Roth 
Beuy  Matiigan 
Bob  Warren 
Lou  Donn  Ore 
Pagan  Ore 
Downstairs  Room 
Demi  Dozen 
Jean  Arnold 
Jane  COnueU 
Ceil  Cabot 
Jack  Fletcher 
George  HaU 
Gerry  Mathews 
Stan  Keen 

No.  1  Fifth  Ave 
Cedrone  &  Mitchell 
Rooert  Downey 
Harold  r’onvun 
Joan  Bishop 
Hotel  Astor 
Irving  Fields 
Horet  Roosevelt 
Guy  Lombardo  Ore 
Hotel  Plaza 
Carol  Changing 
Ted  Straeter  Ore 
Mark  Momte  Ore 
Hotel  Pierre 
Lois  Hunt 
Mark  Dawson 
Jim  Hawthorne 
Joseph  Ricardel  Ore 
Alan  Logan  Ore 
Hotel  Taft 
Vincent  Lopez  Ore 
Hotel  Sh  Regis 
Rofiita  Serrano 
Ray  Bari  Ore. 


A! ill  Shaw  Ore 
Hotel  St.  Moritz 
Marshall  Grant  3 
In  Boboli 
Herman.  Chittison 
Greta  Rae 

Latin  Qoarter 
Jane  Morgan 
Morgan  Aros. 

Horry  Mimmo 
Francis  h'runn 
Dick  Curry 
Pony  Snerrell 
Jo  Gomoaiui  Ore 
8  Harlow e  Ore 
Interactional 
Sallie  Bhiir 
Harvey  Stone 
Pat  Paterno 
McKenna  Line 
Mike  Durso  Ore 
Paimieri  Ore 
New  Roumanian 
Pat  Henry 
Byron  Steele 
The  Vincents 
Riviera 

Larry  Steele  Rev 
La  Playa  6 
Sy  Oliver  Ore 
RSVP 
Mabel  Mercer 
Savoy  Hilton 
Emile  Petti  Ore 
Town  A  Cpuntry 
Jewel  Box  Revue 
Ned  Harvey  Ore 
Sicari  Ore 

Two  Guitars 
Olga  Valdi 
Ivan  Nepa 
Xenia  Brante 
K.  Poliansky  Ore 
Misha  Usdanoff 
Viennese  u.:.trn 
Rogello  Roguera 
Margarita  Sierra 
Ernest  Schoen 
Village  Barn 
Belle  Carroll 
Jim.  Lewis 
Tex  Fletcher 
Flash  Mason 
Karen  Thorsell 
Vic  Spaddy 
Lou  Harold  Ore 
Village  Vanguard 
Anita.  O’Day 
Jimmy  Jones 
Mose  Allison  3 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Eartha  Kltt 
Emil  Coleman  Ore 
Bela  Babai  Ore 


Admiral  Vee 
Don  Rickies 
Rosette  Shaw 
Pete  Brady  4 
Americana 
Marlowe-Kuller  Rev 
Barbara  Heller 
Blackburn  Twins 
-erry  Collins 
Jack  DeLeon 
Kaycee  Jones 
Mara  Lynn 
Mark  Reddy 
Ty.er  Ore 
Lee  Martin  Ore 
Nina  Ramon 
Balmoral 
Marion  Murray 
Rodriguez  Revue 
Carillon 
Lou  Walters 
Ziegfeld  Follies 
Don  Adams 
Kathy  Barr 
Darryl  Stewart 
Cautiers  ofpl’chase 
Elsa  &  Waldo 
Collen  Corkney 
Cecile  Cowan 
Jacques  Donnet  Ore 
Ciro’s 
Alan  Gaie 
Beverly  Lawrence 
Granada  Dancers 
Mac  Davis  Ore 
Redcaps 
,  Clover  Club 
Rip  Taylor 
Barbara  Velasco 
Magnetones 
Copa  City 
Napoleon  Reed  Rev 
Dave  Castle  5 
Pat  Darking 
Gray's  Inn 
Charlie  F-jrell 
Dori  Lynn 

Doauvillo 
Victor  Borge 
Lee  Martin  Ore 
Mam  bo  Gents 
Natale  &  Victoria ' 
Freddy  BeU  BT*boys 
Dream  Lounge 
Buddy  Rich  Ore 
Willie  Restum 
Marty  Harris  3 
Diplomat 

Henny  Youngman 


Dolores  Hawkins 
Step  Bros. 

Hal  Malkin  Ore 
£den  Roc 
Billjr  Eckstine 
Sammy  Shore 
Florence  &  Fred’rck 
Walter  Nye  Ore 
Jackie  Heller 
Giovannis 
Sonny  Kendis  Ore 
Luis  Varona  Ore 
Fontainebleau 
Shirley  Jones 
Jack  Cassidy 
Sacasas  Ore 
Campo  Ore 
Harbour  Lounge  . 
Sammy  Walsh 
Gilbert  &  Tracy 
Rasba  Rodell 
Tony  Matas 

Latin  Quarter 
Pinky  Lee 
Holger  &  Dolores 
Donn  Arden  Revue 
Jose  Cortez  Ore 
Lucerne 

■  Havana  March  Gras 
Dxosa  CosteEo 
Mhos  Velarde 
Don  Casino 
Roberto  &r  Alicia 
Pepe 
Blanco 

Fausto  Curbelo  Ore 
Murray  Franklin’s 
Paul  Gray 
Murray  Franklin 
Dick  Havilland 
Kay  CarroU 
Sue  Lawton 
The  Cooks 
Eddie  Bernard 
Nautilus 
Jerry  Lester 
Holly  Warren 
Syd  Stanley  Ore 
Singapore 
Mickey  Manners 
Freddy  Stewart 
Snuffy  Miller 
Sin  Ling 

Mickey  Gentile  Ore 
Freddy  Calo  Ore 
The  Grate 
Georgle  Auld  5 
Flip  Phillips  & 

Bill  Karris  Quint 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Black  Orchid 
Buddy  Hackett 
Blue  Angel 
Audrey  Kizby 
David  &  Amorah 
Mighty  Panther 
Lord  Connor 
Lord  Christo 
Blue  Note 
Count  Basie  Ore 
Chez  Paree 
Sammy  Davis  Jr. 
Elisa  Jayne 
Geo-  Cook  Ore. 
Chez  Adorables  <9> 
Cloister  Inn 
Prof.  -Irwin  Corey 
Beverly  Kelly 
Ramsey  Lewis  Trio 
Conrad  Hilton 
Helga  Neff 
“Frosty  Frills'* 
Farra  &  Carter 
Ben  Gee  &  Berthe 
Harris 
Jack  Kodell 


Eddie  Ash 
Manuel  Del  Toro 
Inez  &  Gordon 
Ken  Harris  Ore 
Drake 
Denise  Lor 
Jimmy  Blade  Oro 
Gato  of  Horn 
Odetta 

London  House 
Barbara  Carroll  3 
Mister  Kelly's 
Cindy  ic  Tandy 
Jimmie  Komack 
Marty  Rubinstein  3 
Marx  A  Frigo 
Palmer  House 
Don  Cornell 
Marthyx  2 
J.  Taylor  Dancers 
Ben  Arden  Ore 
Roberts  Show  Club 
Dinah  Washington 
Dyerettes  4 
Red  Saunders  Ore 
Phyllis  Branch 


Backstage 
Stan  Arnold 
Rene  Joubert 
Blackhawk 
Cal  Tjader  5 
Canterbury 
Geo.  Alexander 
Benny  Strong  Ore 
Easy  Street 


Gay  40's 

Bee  &  Ray  Goman 
Sylvie  St.  Clair 
Dick  Keegan  Ore 
Hangover 
Earl  Hines 
Joe  Sullivan. 
Muggsy  Spanier 
Hungry  • 


Turk  Murphy  Ore  {Nichols  &  May 


LOS  ANGELES 


Band  Box 

Billy  Gray 
Bobby  Breen 
Jimmy  Ames 
Bon  Biuo's 
Ben  Blue 
Helen  Boice  x 
Smith  Twins 
Sally  Blythe 
Charles  Vespla 
Sammy  Wolf 
Dick  Bernie 
Richard  Cannon 
Ivan  Lane  Ore 
Cocoanut  Grove 
Johnny  Mathis 
Freddy  Martin  Ore 
Crescendo 
June  Christy 
interlude 
Kaye  Ballard 
Jack  Dennison's 
Herb  Jeffries 


/Eddie  Cano  4 
Moulin  Rouge 
Louis  Prima  & 

Keely  Smith 
Sam  Butera  Sc  The 
Witnesses 

"Wonderful  World" 
Regency  Room 
Matt  Dennis 
Dave  Ketchum 
Jeanne  Taylor 
Dick  Hazard 
Slate  Bros. 

The  Players 

Statler  Hotel 
Roily  Rolls 
Clifford  Guest 
Ralph  &  Lorraine 
Skin  nay  Rnni«  ore 
Yo  Little  Club 
Diane  Left! 

Joe  Felix 
Roger  Nichols 


Fack's 
T.  C.  Jones 
Meg  Myles 
Randy  Sparks 
Herb  Barman  Ore 
Fairmont  Hotel 
John  Raitt 
EL  Heckscber  Ore 
44b  Club 
Larry  Winters 
Carol  Davis 
Walter  Hart 


Harrah's  Club 
Jerry  Colonna 
Art  Engler 
Don  Baker 
A1  Morgan 
Lyn  Avalon 
Malfada  Trio 
Holiday 

Hoosier  Hot  Shots 
Manny  Lopez 
Esguire  Trio 


Jazz  Workshop  • 
Johnny  Griffin  4 
On  the  Lovm 
Kid  Ory  Ore 
Purple  Onion 
Coachmen  3 
Ma$ra  Angelou 
Ronnie  'Schell 
345  Club 
De  Castro  Sis 
Moro  Landis  Ore 
BUI  Clifford  Ore. 


Mapos 

Wilder  Bros. 

Nancy  Lee 
New  Yorkers  . 

Riverside 
Ford  &  Hines 
Half  Bros. 

Kay  Stevens 
Della  Qoadri 
Jack  Schafer 
Riverside  Starlets 
Ed  Fitzpatrick  Ore 


theatre  than  they  ever  were.” 


Jules  Alberti 


Continued  from  page  2  ; 


Unhired  Negroes 

CoMtinued  from  page  I 
couragement  and  Inadequacy  'of 


to  the  company  wfil  be  about  $225,-  portant  service  in  keeDin/linn  all  membership  since  the  advent  of 
000  before  deducting  $10,000  in  Trotsky  off  the  Broadwa^ftaM"  tv,  Walker  pointed  out.  “Just  prior 
expenses  of  the  underwriter.  This  an  ‘Porgy  and  Bess,’  there  weren’t 

■  . .  ....  . . for  what  ft  leaves  out  Morros  does  hp  fd? Negro  cards  in  SAG.” 

lie  de  France  Ne- 

8  "e  rW"W  -  rfeL^‘M^cepictS“ 


mentioned  from  oas.  ,=  -  Ne^3  ‘®  “'^tably 

tore,  Stone  has  television  commit-  is  a  scramble  among  theatres’  The  JVSi  i  ciJad  as 

ments  with  Metro.  He  has  con-  smalltime  talent  agent  mentioned  ^ 

tracted  to  do  an  hour-long  antool-  by  Morros  as  having  offered  Trot-  u°“  of-th.e  ®raYe 

ogy  teleseries,  “Jeopardy,”  for  sky  to  him  would  usually,  upona  klcl^din5 

Metro,  with  toe  usual  overall  turndown  by  one  maimger  go  to  Jamaica  Run  and 

authority,  writer-producer-director,  another  manager  or  circuit  head  to  111  Jbe 

Actually*  Stone  will  set  the  series,  peddle  his  wares.  Indies,  and  all  made  within  the 

do  the  first  13  or  so  scripts,  and  If,  indeed,  the  co-founder  of  r®SeS  splu^e» 

maintain  a  supervisory  control.  He  post-Czarist  Russia  had  offered  Por%  '“J  Anna  Lu* 

will  direct  some  when  free  from  himself  as  an  attraction  on  a  stage  51311(1 

feature  commitments.  there  would  tJ  by  someone  else  has  “nerve 

He  hopes  to  get  the  pilot  shot  ticularly  those  in  New ^York'  who  lnrrfnffatUr€ Ne* 

before  departing  for  England  to  would  be  normally  expected  to^vie  •SSJJSk1  ^  P  in’  As.  ^  to  say; 
launch  toe  feature.  for  such  a  catch  liter  Trnt!  ^  somf  °f  that  market 

Stone  s  wife  Virginia  will  again  «kv  n>,.  0  .  - ,  .  * , .  ,  quickly.  Walker  declared. 

function,  as  co-producer  and  editor  name  than  the  long-in-exil^Keren  wp^wn^w1 ^  S°rC  S-50t  £  tv 

on  “The  Last  Voyage,”  jobs  she  sky,  first  provis°Snal  Z  >  Wa^eru  said;  declaring 

has  also  performed  on  their  pre-  Russia  foiimvinv  _  .  . .  ®  that  toe  people  who  make  westerns 

vious  pix  Pmo^“eceut  bSg  “The  ^matter  ofLt  Mohs'S;  *?  a^olute,y  thn  Ne- 

Decks  Ran  Red”  and  “Cry  Terror.”  have  gotten  nV  tBo  ^^?  u  ght  P°J  actually  a  very  important  his- 
The  Stones  are  suner-realicts  bv  wrHb  ™  .  lbe  hook  by  co-  toncal  contributor  in  the  settling 

Hol^tvoo^  stomdards,6  anywayf’dt^  to  JS’ T™?^  ?f  thaTest’  on  both  sides  of  th« 

ing  all  their  shoott.|,  tocludtog  elseXVevfn  afriva^o^  Other  notable  offenders  are 

sound  recording,  on  location — even  However  anparentlv  it  m  °fJi)^lc^etecfaiVa 

Hollywood  location.  They  edit  and  more  important  to  Morrow  Sat^h?  Sho^S’  ^alker  added*  The  actor 

record  in  their  own  home,  where  time  to  accentuate  th#»  weal  on  to  command  the  producers 

they  have  special  facilities  for  this  to  show  his  friendshin  llVG  ?GW  Y°rk"°ri2mated  tele-, 

purpose  Steiiv  ,  u  p*  ^  terms  of  shows»  ^hose  efforts  on  behalf  of 

1-  '  .  •  ■  security,  by  a  service  I  toe  Negro  “show  up  in  employ- 

g-%  i  L’  >  p  T°  than  fcy  causing  the  ment  figures”  as  opposed  to.  the 

Columbia  S  Coraponcrs  Trotsky  booking  to  be  peddled  else-  Hollywood  figures. 

Columbia,  S.C.,  Jan.  13.  ^ker,e'  stiU.  there  remains  the  Regarding  toe  abundance  of  ma- 
The  hillbillies,  who  haven’t  done  T^at  Quss“on  as  to  why,  if  Trot-  terial  whereby  the  Negro  could 
so  well  of  late  here,  will  try  it  available,  he  had  not  been  easily  be  worked  into  tv  westerns, 

again.  so“ght  by  other  theatres.  Walker  came  up  with  a  long  list  of 

With  Jimmy  Dickens  and  a  coun-  Qnire  Fe?t  of  the  book,  which  is  now-legendary  Negro  heroes  and 
try  music  crew  leading  the  way,  a  uu/o  of  lfc»  is  Morros’  chapter  &  heavies  in  the  Old  West.  He  also 
series  of  such  shows  is  now  sched-  £ersa  011  >  first,  his  11  years  as  a  stated  that  Central  Casting  casts 
uled  for  once  every  six  weeks.  Russian  spy  and,  beginning  in  ’47,  few  JjTegroes,  even  in  crowded 
Local  auditorium,  which  has  had  1115  two-hatted  affair.  Much  of  it  street  scenes,  and  that  the  Negro 
some  sound  difficulties  of  late,  will  already  is  public  property,  particu-  has  not  been  given  ample  oppor- 
be  the  site.  *  Jlarly  his  work  that  led  to  toe  con-  tunity  in  tv  commercials. 


LAS  VEGAS 


Desert  inn 
Peggy  Lee 
Bernard  Bros. 

Art  Johnson 
Donn  Arden  Dncrs 
Carlton  Hayes  Ore 
Ounes 

“Nuit  De  Paris’’ 
Carrie  Finn  ell 
Marquis  Family 
Trio  Cottos 
Ben  Beri 
Naja  Karamnra 
Gwen  Harmon 
Bob  Kennedy 
Al^en  Conroy 
Irv  Benson 
Jack  Mann 
Jimmy  Cavanaugh 


Murray  Briscoe 
Cee  Davidson  Ore 
El  Cortez 
Rossi  &  Boyer 
Eddie  Bush 
Versatlles 
El  Rancho  Vegas 
Joe  E.  Lewis 
Mary  Kaye  Trio 
Dick.  Rice  Ore. 

Flamingo 
Pearl  Bailey 
Louis  Bellson 
Atkins  &  Cole 
Don  Kirk 
■Flamingoettes 
Jack  Cathcart  Ore 
Fremont  Hotel 
Honeycones 


Frank  Fielders 

Continued  from .  page  2 

royalties  and  furnishes  the  entire 
90 -minute  production,  programs, 

posters,  etc. _ 

J_ _ Romance  of  1907  | 

When  Frank  Fielder,  a  young 
stage  manager  and  actor,  saw  Mae 
Desmond  as  an  ingenue  in  a  play 
at  the  old  Chestnut  St.  Theatre  in 
Philadelphia,  it  was  during  the! 
winter  of  1907.  To  get  her  within 
courtin’  reach  he  hired  her  for  the 
stock  company  he  worked  for  at 
the  Empire  Theatre.  Now  it’s  four 
sons  and  50  years  later. 

Miss  Desmond  has  played  more 
than  10,000  performances  in  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  different  roles  and 
the  elder  Fielder  isn’t  far  behind. 
In  the  1920s  the  Fielder’s  were  at 
the  peak  of  their  theatrical  careers. 
Miss  Desmond  was  a  femme  lead 
noted  for  toe  range  and  depth  of 
her  characterizations  while  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  Mae  Des¬ 
mond  Players  and  her  leading  map. 


NIGHT  CLUB  REVIEWS 
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Wednesday,  January~l4,  1959 


Pfo&ETY 


Copaeabanji,  N.  Y. 

Jimmy  Durant*  with  .  Sonny 
King ;  Johnny  Mdck,  Stilly  Dams, 
Jack  Roth ,  Jules  Buffano,,  Betty 
Madigan,  Bob  Warren,  Doug  Coudy 
Line,  Paul  Shelley  &  Frank  Marti 
Orchs ;  $5.50  minimum. 


Jimmy  Dur ante's  annual  visita¬ 
tion  to  the  Jules  Podell  hospice 
is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
more  important  events  in  the  cafe 

ear,  and  marks  a  spell  of  solid 

usiness.  Durante  has  come  in 
with  one  of  his  better  shows.  Per 
usual,  this  vet  has  a  vigorous  dis¬ 
play  of  classic  cafe  clowning. 

Durante’s  trip  to  the  Copa  this 
year  contains  more  than  the  nor¬ 
mal  quota  of  interest  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  his  partner  of  many 
years,  Eddie  Jackson,  has  left  the 
entourage  on  the  ground  that  most 
of  his  chores  had  been  usurped  by 
Sonny  King. 

The  act  that  has  come  in  has  a 
lot  of  zip,  some  new  material, 
(which  somehow  still  comes  out 
like  the  old  Duranteisms),  and  a 
new  face.  Johnny  Mack.  The 
results  are  excellent  in  virtually 
every  department. 

Durante  has  a  rich  vein  of  co¬ 
medy  that  has  never  yet  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  He  is  constantly  showing, 
new  and  refreshing  tangents  to  his 
work.  He  works  along  gargantuan 
lines  big  enough  to  encompass 
everyone.  In  fact,  he’s  doing  one 
of  the  best  acts  in  his  career, 
thanks  to  a  lot  of  new  writing,  plus 
new  faces  along  with  the  assistance* 
of  King.  Latter  is  an  energetic 
singer  who  adds  considerably  to 
the  turn  with  his  chansons,  strut¬ 
ting  and  all-around  stylings.  It’s 
Durante  &  Co.  for  just  a  shade 
over  an  hour,  and  not  one  surplus 
moment  as  far  as  this  crowd  is . 
concerned.  The  mittings  are  plenty . 
powerful. 

In  their  usual  places  are  drum¬ 
mer  Jack  Both,  pianist  Jules  Buf-' 
fano,  and  there’s  a  damsel  with  a 
bit  of  excess  weight,  Sally  Davis, 
who  Comes  on  toward  the  end  to. 
provide  a  further  lift  to  the  come¬ 
dy.  Mack  is  a  pleasant  softshoe 
practitioner  who  lends  a  an  easy 
touch  to  the  turn. 

Preceding  Durante  is  Betty  Mad¬ 
igan,  a  good  singer  who  has  made 
a  mark  on  Coral  diskings.  Miss 
Madigan,  like  others  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  has  a  rough  spot  in  the 
warmup  to  Durante.  She  hits  her 
peak  with  “Joey”  and  registers 
with  an  okay  tune  assortment. 

The  Copa  production  by  Doug 
Coudy  holds  up  exceedingly  well. 
Bob  Warren  essays  the  vocals  and 
the  well-drilled  line  does  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  per  usual  by  ap¬ 
pearing  during  Durante’s  turn  in 
several  spots.  Frank  Shelley  does 
the  showbacking  and  Frank  Marti 
the  Latin  terp  music.  Jose . 


Rilz  Carlton,  Montreal 

.  Montreal,  Jan.' 6. 
Julie -Wilson,  John  Gallant ,  Pqul 
Notifr  Trio;  $2-$2.50  cover. 


Julie  Wilson  is  the  type  of  per¬ 
former  that  means  sophistication 
in  any  room  and  this,  one  of  her 
many  attributes,  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  Ritz  Cafe.  A  wel¬ 
come  repeater  in  this  attractive 
boite.  Miss  Wilson  restores  the  en¬ 
tertainment  level  which  estab^ 
lished  this  spot  as  a  major  show¬ 
case  for  thrushes  on  the  circuit.  ' 

Handsomely  groomed  and  ele¬ 
gantly  coutured.  Miss  Wilson  does 
a  hefty  session  and  covers  all 
types  of  numbers  from  a  scorching 
blues  to  something  rowdy  such  as 
“Twelve  Good  Men.”  Some  of  the 
material  is  from  other  appearances 
here,  but  the  improvement  shown; 
each  time  is  -appreciated  and  the. 
polish  exhibited  makes  her  a  cinch 
with  all. 

Frigid  weather  and  early  closing 
due  to  local  holidays  have  cut  into 
biz  but  despite  these  handicaps, 
f femme  Is  up  over  the  last  few 
entries.  Backing  Miss  Wilson  in 
able  fashion  is  house  pianist  John¬ 
ny  Gallant  and  the  Paul  Notar  trio. 

Newt. 


Deauville,  Miami  B9ch 

Miami  Beach,  Jan.  10. 
Victor  Borge,  Lee  Martin  Orch; 
$3.5Q-$6-$7.50  minimum. 


Originally  booked  for  a  one- 
niter  (later  in  month)  for  this 
hotel’s  “Cavalcade  of  Stars”  series, 
Victor  Borge  was  high-checked 
into  a  10-day  run  in  its  Club  Casa¬ 
nova  after  a  planned  visit  to  Cuba 
was  thwarted  by  the  Castro  take¬ 
over  of  the  country.  It’s  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  Owner  Morris  Lans- 
burgh’s  determination  to  play 
modestly  priced  acts  until  arrival 
of  the  “New  Stars  of  ’28”  nostalgia 
package  on  the  20thf  > 

Based  on  preem  attendance,  he’ll 
do  okay  with  Borge.  Notable  fac¬ 
tor  was.  the  presence  in  plentiful 
numbers  of  visitors  from  Bal  Har¬ 
bour;  Fjt  Lauderdale  and  the  other 
poshy  Gold  Coast  resorts  who  don’t 


often  come  down  for  a  night  at  • 
Beach  cafe*  They  were  the  pre¬ 
dominant  attendees  and  obviously, 
devoted  followers  of  the  Danish 

f0rr)p^tiflii.piflpkt 

Borge  didn’t  disappoint  them, 
purveying  his  standard  brand  of 
tongue-in-cheek,  deceivingly  diffi¬ 
dent  chatter*,  of  which  there  is 
more  provided  than  his  fine  talents 
at  the  keyboard.  Tbe  material  is  a 
mixture  of  twists  on  old  stuff  and 
a  plentiful  ladling  out  of  the  new 
and  topical,  and  with  local  refer¬ 
ences  considerably  to  the  steady 
laughs.  On  for  some  80  minutes, 
he  held  them  all  the  way  with  his 
plus-ivory  noodlings  encompassing 
some  serious  approaches  to  the 
classics;  medley  of  variations  on 
evergreen-standards  “requested” 
and  worked  into  a  recurrent  theme, 
and  the  bit.  with  his  “former  pupil” 
who  comes  on  for  a  laughable  seg¬ 
ment.  Borge  could  have  stayed  on 
longer,  for  the  auditors  wanted 
more. 

This  is,  actually,  Borge’s  first 
stand  in  what  can  be  called  a  stand¬ 
ard  Miami  Beach  location.  His 
appearance  a  year  ago  Christmas, 
at  the  Americana  was  in  a  hotel 
not  considered  a  part  of.  the  cir¬ 
cuit,  per  se.  Going  on  first-night 
attendance  and  reaction,  a  con¬ 
tinued  strong  pull  will  set  him 
among  the  annually  hid-for  musts 
on  the  Beach  hotel-cafe  bonlf aces 
lists;  they  had,  formerly,  con¬ 
sidered  him  strictly  an  act  for  the 
Ft.  Lauderdale-Pahn  Beach  trade. 

Lary. 


El  Rancho,  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas,  Jan:  12. 
Joe  E.  Lewis,  Mary  Kaye  Trio, 
Jolene  Lontere  Dancers  ( 8 ) ,  Dick 
Rich  Orch  (11);  produced  by  Tom 
Douglas ;  presented  by  Beldon 
Katleman;  $3  minimum. 


Joe  E.  Lewis  brings  some  old 
Scotch  and  new  comedy  material 
with  him  this  time  to  the  Opera 
House;  he  proves  again  that  he’s 
an  entertainer  who  can  do  no 
wrong — and  even  if  he  did,  nobody 
would  care.  On  opening  night, 
even  the  nonmembers  of  the  cult 
rewarded  with  hearty  yocks  the 
fresh  parodies,  one  roughly  called 
“Doctor,  Can  You  Spare  A  Dame?” 
and  another,  “I  Keep  Out  Of  Mis¬ 
chief,”  plus  a  topicalaugh-getter 
about  a  Texas  girl  marrying  an 
Alaskan.  Austin  Mack  at  the  88 
keeps  the  gliding  .  Vegas,  blockbus¬ 
ter  on  an  even  keel,  and  it  remains 
one  of  the  backbone  acts  in  the 
bistro  biz. 

The  Mary  Kaye  Trio,  co-headlin¬ 
ing,  accelerates  its  rapid  climb  to 
full-fledged  stardom  in  a  demon¬ 
stration  here  that  clearly  indicates 
the  group  is  ripe  to  topline  any 
room  in  Vegas  or  elsewhere.  The 
stylized  vocalizing  is  stimulating; 
the  solos  by  Mary  and  Norman 
Kaye  add  sectional  strength;  and 
Frankie  Boss  spreads  icing  on  the 
cake  with  his  clowning.  On  this 
outing  they  toss  such  as  “Just  One 
of  Those  Things,”  “Day  In,  Day 
Out,”  “Do  It  Again,”  “Believe  In 
Me,”  “Toreador”  and  “My  Funny 
Valentine.”  Yockside,  they  score 
with  a  parody  about  Mary’s  preg¬ 
nancy;  an  impresh  of  Louis  Prima 
&  Keely  Smith;  and  their  w.k.  ver¬ 
sion  of  “Begin  the  Beguine.”  Pro¬ 
duction  numbers  are  by  the  Jolene 
Lontere  Dancers  .  18),  with  Dick 
Rich’s  orch  (11)  giving  solid  back¬ 
ing  to  the-  show  which  is  set 
through  Jan.  27.  Duke. 


Hotel  New  Yorker,  N.Y. 

*  Catamaran  Bays,  Mona  Joy, 
Talua ,  Greeneries  Trio;  no  cover 
or  minimum. 


The  Hotel  New  Yorker,  once  an 
important  part  of  Manhattan  night¬ 
life,  went'  into  eclipse  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  shows  during  the  past 
few  years.  It  seems  to  he  reseeking 
that  former  glory  and  prestige 
with  the  new  policy  in  its  larger 
Golden  Thread  Room.  This  room 
is  expected  to  be  superseded  by 
the  Terrace  Room,  should  the  pol¬ 
icy  catch  on. 

The  .current  show,  a  miniature 
Hawaiian  revue  imported  from  the 
Islands,  is  similar  to  the  dicko 
policy  for  many  years  at  the  Hotel 
Lexington.  The  layout  here  adds 
up  to  easy  entertainment.  Topper 
is  Taloa,  a  pleasant  looking  singer 
who  can  also  weave  a  hula.  She 
pipes  in  a  soothing  manner.  She 
has  two  spots  and  pleases  in  both 
with  an  assortment  of  tunes  in  the 
native  tongue  and  those  under¬ 
stood  by  mainlanders.  Mona  Joy  is 
a  petite  hula  swayer  who  forms 
some  picturesque  body  patterns. 

The  native  show  accompaniment 
is  by  the  Catamaran  Boys,  also  im¬ 
ports  from  the  Hawaii,  who  pro¬ 
vide  vocal  as  well  as  musical  back¬ 
ground.  They  also  purvey  an  easy 
beat  for  ierpers.  Some  vigorous 
music  is  provided  by  Greene-Res 
Trio,  comprising  organ,  piano  and 
drums,  who  make  some  colorful 
harmonic  and  rhythmie  patterns 
suitable  for  (both  listening  and 
dancing.  Jose. 


St.  Regis,  N.  Y. 

Ro&ta  Serrano,  Milt  Shaw  and 
Ray  Bar i  Orchs;  $2  cover. 

Rosita  Serrano,  the  Chilean ; 
chanteuse,  is  back  in  New  Yosk 
after  a  gap,  having  first  been  heard 
from  in  these  precincts  at  the. 
Pierre’s  Cotillion  Room.  Since 
then  she’s  played  around  the 
world,  in  many  capitals,  and  Lon¬ 
don  saw  her  at  Quaglino’s  &.  Al¬ 
legro  in  the  forepart  of  1956. 

She’s  probably  the  only  singer 
extant,  homegrown  or  imported, 
who  can  get  away  With  a  favorite 
four-letter  word  in  French,  in  the 
polite  spots,  anyway — and  although 
the  same  word  en  Anglais  would 
rate  her  walking  papers  pronto,  in 
the  other  tongue  it’s  an  idiomatie 
cover-up  that  can  €ven  be  de¬ 
clared  cute  and  possibly  even 
sophisticated.  The  word  in  English 
often  has  been  altered  to;  “Nuts!” 

It’s  an  example  of  her  rowdy  and 
hoydepish  qualities,  which  she 
pairs  with  a  pretty  good  voice  in 
the  upper  hut  not  the  uppermost 
reaches.  She  growls  and  scowls, 
pelts  and  belts  in  a  kind  of  feline 
attack  replete  with  4  asides  to 
‘anonymous  ringsiders.'  She  has 
charm  in  a  surface  sort  of  way. 

Although' Miss  Serrano  is  from 
Chile,  she  seems  to  lean  heavily  on 
French,  or  the  idioms  thereof  (only 
one  hep  to  the  language  can  be 
sure);  but  the  Espanol  shows 
through,  too.  And  although  she 
presents  herself  as  a  soloist,  she 
gives  much  -evidence  that  a  mis¬ 
tress  of  ceremonies  role  would  not 
be  strange  to  her. 

The  senorita  does  not  sustain 
one  mood  of  one  language  long 
enough  to  make  an  impact  in  a 
specific  groove;  but  she’s  a  versa¬ 
tile  woman,  with  ah  attractive 
stance.  Questionable  is  her  con¬ 
tinual  reference  to  the  poorness 
of  her  English,  and  after  a  while 
that  gets  to  be  a  bore,  not  to 
mention  that  there  shows  through 
a  facility  in  spoken  English  which 
belies  the  self-effacement  in  that 
direction. 

Miss  Serrano  does  seven  num¬ 
bers  and  a  designated  encore.  The 
latter  is  “Whistle  Song”  and  the 
girl  is  quite .  a  whistler.  In  a 
middle  piece  she  hops  on  to  “Amo 
Tu  Yane,”  _an  Indian  Chilean  song 
that’s  self-gui tarred  and  very  good 
both  ways.  Others  are  various 
Spanish-French  tunes,  most'y  bal¬ 
lads  and  a  folker  or  two.  but  all 
with  tbe  same  type  of  approach. 
Her  number  in  English  is  “I  Love 
Men.”  Her  acting  is  often  superior 
to  the  words  ind  song.  She  even 
emoted  at  the  opening  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  “haloing”  Milt  Shaw  lead 
his  Local  802’ers.  The  batonist 
hardly  needs  such  assistance  even . 
from  fiery  personalities.  After  all, 
the  maestro  is  a  Maisonette  fix¬ 
ture. 

Net  result:  Scarcely  more  than 
polite  applause. 

(St.  Regis  said  yesterday  (TuesJ 
that  Miss  Serrano  exited  on  plea  of 
illness.  She  was. replaced  by  Mar¬ 
garita  Sierra.  Above  review  is 
printed  for  the  record.)  Trau. 


Drake  Hotel,  Chi 

Chicago-,  Jan.  6. 

Denise  Lor,  Jimmy  Blade  Orch 
(6);  $2  cover. 


Denise  Lor,  thrush  on  Garry 
Moore’s  former  daytime  teleshow, 
comes  to  the  supper  clubs  obvi¬ 
ously  well-prepared,  and  with  pre¬ 
possessing  qualities  that  amply 
justify  her  on  the  circuit.  She 
yields  an  appealing, .  if  diffuse, 
catalog  with  beaucoup  warmth  and 
charm  that  had  the  Camellia 
House  regulars  glomming  appre¬ 
ciatively. 

Miss  Lor  gives  a  poignant  treat¬ 
ment  to  Sophie  Tucker’s  “Some  of 
These  Days”  ,  that  merits  the  nice 
response  it  collects.  High  spot  is- 
a  narrative-linked  medley  from 
the  “Bells  Are  Ringing”  tuner,  an 
effective  show-within-a-show  pres¬ 
entation.  She  has  a  neat  begoff, 
chirping  “I’d  Better  Go  Now  ’to 
ringsiders  while  cradling  flowers 
in  her  arms  and  slowly  moving  off 
the  floor.  Singer  looks  a  cinch  to 
cement  relations  with  this  poshery. 

Miss  Lor  lingers  through  Jan. 
•29,  with  Jane  Kean  set  for  the  30th. 

Fit. 


Latin  Quarter-  N.  Y* 

(FOLLOWUP) 

The  Donn  Arden  longrunning 
production  at  the  E.  M.  Loew- 
Eddie  Risman  pleasure  dome  is 
further  enhanced  by  a  couple  of 
acts  new  to  this  spot.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  is  one  of  the  more  glittering 
shows  on  Broadway  with  renewed 
interest  in  the  proceedings  com¬ 
ing  with  the  acts  by  Jaye  P.  Mor¬ 
gan  &  The  Morgan  Bros.  (3),  and 
the  LQ  bow  by  Harry  Mimmo-.  In 
a  holdover  spot  is -Francis  Broun, 
aided  by  a  comely  assistant.  He 
juggles  and  does  acrobatics  in  a 


peripatetic  manner  for  his  usual 
good  results. 

Miss  Morgan  is  a  personable 
blonde  with  a  strong  selling  voice 
and  a  solid  showmanly  style.  Miss 
Morgan  goes  after  the  audience  on 
terms  that  would 'make  a  practic¬ 
ing  vauder  proud,  Her  easy  manner 
belies  the  fact  that  she  is  punching 
solidly,  and  her  tune  assortment  is 
designed  for  wide  appeal.  Miss 
Morgan  possesses  both  visual  as 
well  as  aural  values. 

The  act  is  so  designed,  with  stag¬ 
ing  of  several  numbers  by  June 
Taylor,  so  that  interest  is  con¬ 
stantly  renewed.  There  are  solo 
parts  and  numbers  done  with  the 
fest  of  her  family.  They  do  a  wide 
variety,  but  somehow  they  go  a  bit 
overboard  on  spirituals,  doing  them 
in  two  sequences  not  too  far  apart. 
The  lads  are  versatile,  chiming  in 
with  a  battery  of  three  electric 
guitars  to  provide  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  to  the  turn.  In  all,  they  hit 
a  maximum  response  here. 

-  Miramo,  who  hasn’t  been  seen 
on  Broadway  for  some  time,  never 
had  it  so  good  as  his  opening  show 
here  (9).  His  peculiar  bit  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  he  lines  up  his  neck¬ 
tie  with  the  centre  of  his  face,  plus 
an  assortment  of  zany  impressions 
and  a  solid  hit  of  tapstering  at  the 
end,  give  him  a  prime  palm  in  this 
situation.. 

In  the  production,  Dick  Curry 
and  Pony  Sherrell  assume  the  lead 
parts,  and  bellyrina  Roubouka  wig¬ 
gles  out  a  brief  bit  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  Jo  Lombardi  backs  with  his 
familiar  competence  and  assur¬ 
ance,  while  Buddy  Harlow"  ^oes 
the  dance  relief.  Jose. 


Desert  Inn,  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas,  Jan.  6. 

Peggy  Lee,  Bernard  Bros.  (3), 
Evelyn  Freeman  &  Tommy  Rob¬ 
erts  Choir,  ,  Donn  Arden  Dancers 
(13),  Carlton  Hayes  Orch  (12); 
production  numbers  staged  by 
Donn  Arden;  original  lyrics.  Pony 
Sherrell ;  musical  arrangements, 
Phil  Moody ,  $3  minimum. 


Peggy  Lee  brings  the  package 
she  recently  displayed  in  H’wood’S 
Moulin  Rouge  almost  intact  to  the 
Painted  Desert  Room,  and  word- 
of-mouth  should  bring  it  brisk  biz 
even  during  the  next  few  “slow” 
weeks.  The  turn,  smoothly  staged 
by  Nick  Castle,  is  stimulating,  and. 
has  appeal  for  motley  tastes. 

Singer’s  casual  style  is  highly  ef¬ 
fective  in  a  Well-balanced  reper^ 
toire,  She  offers  her  current  dis- 
click,  “Fever,”  her  trademarked 
“Lover.”  and  includes  “It’s  All 
Right  With  Me,”  “My  Man,” 
“Golden  Earrings,”  “Manana,” 
‘‘Why  Don’t  You  Do  Right?”  “It’s 
a  Good  Day,”  “Blow,  Trumpet, 
Blow,”  and,  with  a  most  memorable 
arrangement,  “When  The  World 
Was  Young.”. 

Miss  Lee  is  joined  in  several 
numbers  by  Evelyn  Freeman  and 
Tommy  Roberts’  “Xciting  Voices” 
(11),  one  of  the  best  vocal  groups 
ever  to-  play  Vegas.  Finale  is  a 
rousing  -“When  The  Saints  Go. 
Marching  In.” 

The  Bernard  Bothers  (3),  too  long 
absent  from  the  Strip,  click  with 
their  comedy  crammed  with  out¬ 
landish  costumes,  props,  and  romps 
through  disk  pantomiming. 

Two  new  Dorm  Arden  produc¬ 
tion  numbers,  “Speaking  of  Love” 
and  “Another  'Day,  Another  ‘-Dol¬ 
lar,”  have  bigtime  brilliance.  They 
feature  the  voice  of  Art  Johnson, 
and  the  terps  of  Barbara  Frederick 
and  Larry  Maldonado.  Carlton 
Hayes’  orch  (12)  is  a  strong  asset 
to  the  show,  skedded  through  Jan. 
26.  ^  Duke. 


Eddys’,  K.C. 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  9. 
Sue  Carson,  Del  Ray,  Tommy 
Reed  Orch  (5);  $1-$1.50  cover. 


Two  of  Eddys’  steadies,  Sue  Car- 
son  and  Del,  Ray,  are  back,  each  for 
the  third  time  in- the  spot,  and  the 
combo  comes  off  with  50  minutes 
of  solid  entertainment.  As  always, 
Del  Ray  is.  the  acme  of  nfagicos, 
reeling  off  his  baffling  bag  of 
tricks  with  the  disappearing  doves 
and  switchy  canaries,  cards  that 
change  their  spots  before  your  eyes 
and  the  drinking  teddy  bear,  among 
others.  There  is  no  lull  in  his  20 
minutes,  and  the  house  is  ujr  his 
sleeve  throughout. 

Miss  Carson  has  made  her  mark 
as  a  comedienne  here  before,  and 
only  reaffirms  the  earlier  impres¬ 
sion.  This  time  she  runs  out  some 
of  heri  tried  and  true  numbers  and 
intermixes  them  with  several  new 
episodes,  all  on  the  tongue-in-cheek 
side  and  benefiting  from  her  per¬ 
sonal  drive.  Her  opening  “So 
Sophisticated”  leads  right  into  the 
snappy  pace  and  carries  through  to 
“I  Seen  Every  Pitcher  That  Ann ' 
Sheridan  Every  Made”  and  “Per¬ 
son  To-Person”  (without  Murrow). 
There’s  /l  change  of  pace  in  her 
closer, .  “Rockab.ve  Baby,”  done 
straight,  and  well,  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings  being  to  -the  customers 
delight  Quin. 


Hotel  Pierre,  N.  Y. 

Stanley  Melba  production  of  “An 
Evening  With  Jerome  Kern”  with 
Lois  Hunt,  Mark  Dawson,  Jim 
Hawthorne;  Joseph  Ricardel  Orch , 
Alan  Logan  Trio;  $2  corer. 


Take  three  good  voices,  let  them 
whisper,  soar  and  boom  in  the  vast 
repertoire  of  Jerome  Kern  music, 
and  here’s  one  good  reason  right 
off  why  '‘An  Evening  With  Jerome 
Kern”  at  the  Cotillion  Room  of 
the  Pierre  produces  an  hour  of 
musical  charm.  Most  of  the  Kern 
favorites  are  assembled  in  this  45 
minutes  of  song,  and  since  they’re 
performed  by  three  capable,  oper¬ 
atic  voices,  the  tunefest  generates 
plenty  of  nostalgia  and  mitting. 

Lois  Hunt,  Mark  Dawson  and 
Jim  Hawthorne  take  turns,  singly 
and  together,  to  run  down  the 
varied  Kern  moods.  Their  strength 
is-  primarily  in  their  voices,  be¬ 
cause  only  one  or  two  of  the  floor 
routines  they’ve  worked  out  come 
off  effectively  and  their  patter  is 
hardly  imaginative.  They  may  work 
out  a  smoother  interplay  as  the 
show  matures.  Right  now,  it  could 
stand  a  little  more  imagination  to 
match  the  musical  quality. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  mike 
broke  down  at  the  first  show,  dis¬ 
torting  the  voices  with  a  certain 
shrillness.  Also,  show-catching  was 
from  a  table  located  behind  the 
set,  permitting  only  a  side  view  of 
the  performers,  at  best. 

Dawson  gets  things  started 
brightly  with  “Can’t  Help  Singing,” 
then  Hawthorne  joins  him  for  a 
switch  of  pace  in  “I  Dream  Too 
Much.”  Miss  Hunt  puts  a  lot  of 
feeling  into  “Smoke  Gets  In  Your 
Eyes”  and  follows  with  Dawson  in 
“All  Through  the  Day.”  Duo  gives 
out  with  “I  Won’t  Dance,”  done 
with  tongue-in-cheek  and  shaping 
as  the  show’s  most  engaging  num¬ 
ber. 

It’s  a  pleasant  and  attractive  cast 
that  fills  the  room  with  the  Kern 
melodies,  and  there’s  much  to  he 
said  for  the  choice  of  voices  with 
operatic  backgrounds.  Miss  Hunt, 
gowned  by  Hannah  Troy,  looks  at¬ 
tractive  and  doesn’t  hold  back  on 
the  vocal  volume.  At  the  same  time, 
she’s  capable  of  applying  the  softer 
sentimental  touch  where  it’s 
needed. 

Dawson  has  a  good  bass  and 
plenty  of  assurance  and  Hawthorne 
is  a  tenor  with  the  kind  of  lung- 
power  that  doesn’t  need  a  mike. 

Producer-director  Stanley  Melba 
apparently  is  aware  that  the  songs 
alone  can’t  carry  the  show’,  but  his 
formula  «for  introing  the  numbers 
lacks  charm,  and  it’s  fairly  obvious 
that  the  performers  themselves 
aren’t  as  yet  a  “team.”  Staging,  by 
Dolores  Pallet,  utilizes  a  handmike 
for  lead-in  cues  but,  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  doesn’t  make  best  use  of 
the  room’s  potentials. 

Joseph  Ridardel  backstops  the 
show  inlelligehtly,  although  for  one 
sitting  virtually  on  top  of  the  orch, 
it’s  difficult  to  judge  balances. 
Alan  Logan  Trio  is  a  real  plus  dur¬ 
ing  the  break?.  Hift. 


Hotel  R^dissan,  Mpls. 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  6.  . 

Hildegarde  (with  Martin  Freed), 
Don  McGrane  Orch  <8);  $2.50- 
$3.50  minimum. 

“Better  than  ever”  is  an  ever- 
done  cliche.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  particularly  applicable  to 
the  stunningly  gowned  Hildegarde 
on  occasion  of  her  fourth  visit  to 
the  tony  Flame  Boom  (she  also  has 
played  at  another  room  here  and 
at  a  theatre  concert  engagement). 

Her  present  act,  including  many- 
new  songs  and  much  original  mat¬ 
erial,  undoubtedly  will  impress  her 
legion  of  local  admirers  as  even 
superior  to  its  predecessors  al¬ 
though,  of  course,  along  similar 
lines.  If  possible,  she  exudes 
higher  spirits  and  more  sparkle  and 
-the  performance  provides  maxi¬ 
mum  entertainment. 

Hildegarde  has  developed  into 
nearly  as  much  of  a  comedienne 
as  a  songstress.  Wisely,  several 
of  her  numbers  are  aimed  to  stir 
the  risibilities,  which  they  do. 
Also,  the  trademarked  banter  she 
exchanges  with  ringsiders  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  enlists  them 
for  funmaking  purposes  and  her 
patter  generally  accomplish  a  com¬ 
edy  goal.  The  result  is  that  more 
laughs  than  ever  are  sprinkled 
through  the  40  or  so  minutes. 

Hildegarde  ihis  time  has  been 
booked  for  her  longest  Flame  Room 
fun.  Instead  .  of  the  usual  fort¬ 
night,  she  was  set  for  four  weeks 
which,  however,  have  been  cur¬ 
tailed  to  three  and  a  half  at  her 
request  because  of  an  upcoming 
television  show.  She  opened  New 
Year’s  eve  and  on  a  midweek  night 
at  dinner  show  caught  the  room 
was  packed.  It’s  a  cinch  that’ll  be 
the  case  her  entire  stay. 

Her  pianist-accompanist,  Martin 
Freed,  and  Don  McGrane  and  his 
orch  lend  admirable  support.  Noth¬ 
ing  booked  yet  to  follow.  Rees. 
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Shows  Out  of  Town 


Tall  Story 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  9. 

Emmett  Rogers  &  Robert  Weiner  pres¬ 
entation  of  three-act  (nine  scenes)  com¬ 
edy  by  Howard  Lindsay  and  Russel 
Crouse,  suggested  by  the  Howard  Neme- 
rov  novel,-  “The  Homecoming  Game. 
Direction,  Herman  Shumlin;  scenery  and 
lighting.  George  Jenkins;  costumes,  Noel 
Taylor;  songs,  Joe  Hornsby,  Ben  (3  Allen 
and  Jerry  Teifer,  arranged  by  Edward 
Thomas.  Features  Hans  Conreid,  Marc 
Connelly,  Marian  Winters,  Robert  Elston, 


Herb  .  Jeff  Harris 

Connie . . .  Nancy  Baker 

Don  . Richard  Franchot 

Walter  . . Wayne  Tippit 

Hazel  .  Janet  Fox 

Agnes  .  Sally  Jessup 

Nancy  .  Joyce  Bulifant 

Mary . Sherry  Lafollette 

Eddie  . Kevin  Carpenter 

Joe  . Donald  Dawson 

Physics  Professor . Marc  Connelly 

Ethics  Professor  .  Hans  Conned 

His  Wife  .  Marian  Winters 

Prosecutor  . .  J?mie  Smith 

June  Ryder . Nma  Wilcox 

Ray  Blent  . Robert  Elston 

Sandy  Hardy  Mason  Adams 

Mike  Giardinerl . . . Ralph  Sbmtley 

Baker  - .  Tom  Williams 

Grant  . .  Charles  Robinson  Jr. 

Fred  Jensen  .  Hazen  Gifford 

Frieda  Jensen  . Patricia  Finch 

Dick  Stevens  . Ed  Williams 

Albert  Solomon .  Ray  Merritt 

Myers  .  Bob  Lynn  Jr. 

Simpson . .  W?vue  Tipnit 

Wyman  .  . Jeff  Harris 

College  President . Robert  WH®ht 

Collins  .  John  Astln 

Clark  .  Rex  Everhart 

Howard  Lindsay  and  Russel 
Crouse  are  at  their  best  with  the 
crackling  dialogue,  in  offbeat  situa¬ 
tions  and  in  droll  characters  of 
"Tall  Story.”  This  new  comedy 
adapted  from  Howard  Nemerov’s 
novel,  “The  Homecoming  Game”  is 
funny,  apparently  authentic  in  its 
campus  atmosphere  and,  with  the 
basketball  season  in  full  swing, 
quite  timely. 

The  play  has  been  shrewdly  cast 
and  Herman  Shumlin  has  done  a 
bang-up  directorial  job.  Hans 
Conreid  gives  a  full-bodied  per¬ 
formance  as  a  professor  of  ethics 
who  happens  to  have  a  strict  code 
of  his  own  which  frequently  in¬ 
volves  him  with  undegrads  and 
particularly  with  sports  stars. 

As  his  wife,  Marian  Winters  has 
some  of  the  show’s  funniest  lines 
and  she  responds  with  a  brilliant 
performance.  Marc  Connelly,  mak¬ 
ing  one  of  his  rare  appearances  as 
an  actor,  is  immensely  funny  and 
likable  as  a  jovial  professor  of 
physics. 

There’s-  a  remarkable  juvenile 
find,  tall,  gangling  young  Robert 
Elston,  who  not  only  looks  the 
part  of  a  basketball  star;  but  gives 
a  smooth,  competent  performance. 
As  his  fiancee,  Nina  Wilcox  is  cute¬ 
ly  feminine  and  a  sympathetic  ac¬ 
tress.  Robert  Wright  is  good  as  the 
college  president,  Mason  Adams 
is  sound  and  vigorous  as  the  bas¬ 
ketball  coach  who  is  driven  nearly 
frantic  when  his  star,  normally,  a 
fine  student,  flunks  two  exams. 

.  Focus  of  the  slender  but  aihus- 
Ing  plot  is  the  young  basketball 
star’s  discovery  of  an  envelope 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his1 
overcoat  -pocket.  He  loses  his  head  ■ 
and,  not  knowing  how  to  return  the  ■ 
money  and  certainly  refusing  to' 
"throw  the  big  game,”  he  decides 
to  flunk  a  couple  of  exams  and 
thereby  be  ineligible. 

George  Jenkins  has  supplied  ef¬ 
fective  settings  and  although  there 
are  three  scenes  in  .each  of  the 
three  acts,  the  show  moves  briskly 
and  the  opening  night  curtain  fell 
at  10:40,  after  a  8:15  start.  “Tall 
Story”  is  the  best  straight  com¬ 
edy  Philly  has  seen  this  season. 
It  should  have  a  very  fair  chance 
for  Broadway,  and  is  a  later  pros¬ 
pect  for  film  and  summer  stock 
success.  Waters . 


Requiem  for  a  Nun 

New  Haven,  Jan.  7. 

Theatre  Guild  and  Richard  Myers  & 
Julius  Fleischmann  production  of  three- 
act  (seven  scenes)  drama  by  William 
Faulkner.  Stars  Ruth  Ford.  Zachary  Scott; 
features  Scott  McKay,  Bertlce  Reading, 
House  Jameson,  Christian  Flanders,  John- 
Dorman.  Direction,  Tony  Richardson; 
original  London  production  designed  by 
Motley,  American  production  supervised 
by  Marvin  Reiss.  Opened  Jan.  7,  '5a,  at 
the  Shubert  Theatre;  New  Haven;  $4.80 
top. 

Nancy  Mannigoe  . Bertlce  Reading 

Temple  . . . Ruth  Ford 

Gavin  Stevens . Zachary  Scott 

Gowan  Stevens  .  Scott  McKay 

Governor .  House  Jameson 

Pete . . .  Christian  Flanders 

Mr.  Tubbs .  . John  Dorman 

The  success  of  "Requiem  for  a 
Nun”  on.  Broadway  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  number  of  people 
who  still  aren’t  fed  up  with  raw 
realism.  The  William  Faulkner 
drama  is  likely,  to  jar  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  “nice”  people.  Its  prime 
function  seems  at  times  to  be  to 
shock  playgoers  with  a  delineation 
of  sordid  human  behavior,  spiced 
with  frank  dialog.  The  play  is.  cap¬ 
ably  written,  acted  and  directed, 
but  its  chance  of  repeating  its 
European  successes  seems  ques¬ 
tionable. 

Although  the  story  carries  a  slim 
thread  -of  retribution  and  there  is 
a  religioso  finale  when  a  con-, 
demned  dope  fiend-prostie-mur- 
deress  discourses  on  faith  and  “be- 


I  lieving,”  it  seems  Incidental  to  the 
main  theme  of  exposed  dregs.  Per¬ 
haps  “Requiem”  could  even  start  a 
trend  back  to  the  non-dirty-linen 
type  of  script  that  has  been  on 
short  rations  for  several  seasons. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that 
Faulkner’s  passages  do  occasional¬ 
ly  have  considerable  merit  and 
carry  a  weighty  punch,  but  the 
overall  impression  seems  to  he  that 
the  talent  could  have  been  used  to 
better  advantage  in'  a  less  harrow¬ 
ing  story.  * 

Ruth  Ford,  and  Zachary  Scott 
give  the  costarring  roles  every¬ 
thing  they  require.  Scott  is  com¬ 
petently  unrelenting  in  dragging 
out  the  tale  of  the  sordid  heroine’s 
degradation,  and  Miss  Ford  is  com- 
petently-eff  ective  in  disclosing  it. 

Scott  McKay,  as  a  husband  who 
can’t  accept  the  proportion  of  re¬ 
tribution  to  sin,  gives  a  fine  ac¬ 
count  of  himself  in  a  trying  part. 
Bertice  Reading’s  version  of  the 
Negress  who  destroys  her  bene¬ 
factor’s  child  is  good  standard  act¬ 
ing.  Bits  by  House  Jameson  as  the 
Governor,  Christian  Flanders  as  a 
base  lover  about  to  take  the  hero¬ 
ine  from  her  family,  and  John  Dor¬ 
man  as  a  jailer  complete  the  okay 
cast. 

Richardson’s  direction  unfolds 
the  story  line  efficiently,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  allows  stilted  action  in 
a  largely  actionless  play.  Bone. 

A  Majority  of  One 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  12, 

Theatre  &  Dore  Schary  presentation  of 
three-act  (eight  scenes)  comedy  by  Leon¬ 
ard  Spigelgass.  Direction,  Dore  Schary; 
settings,  Donald  Oenslager;  costumes. 
Motley;  associate  producer,  Philip  Lang- 
ner„  Stars  Gertrude  Berg,  Cedric  Hard- 
wicke;  features  Michael  Toland.  Ina 
Balia.  Opened  Jan.  12,  *59,  at  the  Forrest 
Theatre,  Philadelphia;  $0.00  top. 

Mrs.  Rubin  . V ..... .  Mae  Questel 

Mrs.  Jacoby  .  Gertrude  Berg 

Alice  Black  .  Ina  Balin 

Jerome  Black  . .  Michael  Tplan 

Lady  Passenger  .  Selma  Halpern 

Koichi  Asano  . Cedric  Hardwicke 

Eddie . . . Marc  Marno 

House  Boy . . Arsenio  Trinidad 

Ay«Jto  Asano  .  Karma  Ishii  . 

Tateshi . . .  Tsuruko  Kobayashi 

Noketi .  Sahomi  Tachibana 

Servant  Girl . .  -  Yasuko  Adachi 

Chauffeur  . . .  Arsenio  Trinidad 

Captain  Norcross  . . Barnard  Hughes 

The  improbable  combination  of 
Gertrude  Berg  and  Cedric  Hard¬ 
wicke  (with  the  latter  playing  an 
intellectual  Japanese  business 
man)  has  been  fused  into  gener¬ 
ally  sound  footlight  entertainment. 
The  show  is  produced  by  the 
Theatre  Guild  and  Dore  Schary, 
who  also  has  directed  the  Leonard 
Spigelgass  comedy. 

Discounting  its  occasionally 
corniness,  “A  Majority  of  One” 
is  astonishingly  effective,  with 
ample  laughs  and  plenty  of  emo¬ 
tional  undercurrent.  Miss  Berg 
and  Hardwicke  give  dignified  hut 
eloquent  performances. 

I  The  former  radio-tv  actress- 
author  plays  a  Brooklyn  Widow 
who  is  persuaded,  rather  against 
her  judgment,  to  accompany  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law  on  a  trip„ 
to  the  Orient,  the  young  man  hav¬ 
ing  a  delicate  diplomatic  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  Government.  On  the 
ship,  the  widow  meets  a  jaunty, 
affable  and  intelligent  Japanese 
and  a  warmth  of  feeling  is  re¬ 
ciprocal.  When  the  young  couple’s 
tactlessness  seehas  about  to  wreck 
his  project  the  widow  steps  in  and 
saves  the  day. 

Then  when  she  suggests  that  she 
and  the  Japanese  might  make  a 
twpsome,  the  daughter  and  son-in- 
law  are  scandalized.  The  widow 
thereupon  bows  to  their  wishes, 
and  comes  back  to  America,  but 
presently  the  Japanese  also  shows 
up  in  Brooklyn  and  the  prospect  is 
audience-satisfying. 

With  a  less  astute  director  than 
Schary  and  less  understanding  and 
skillful  players  than  Miss  Berg  and 
Hardwicke,  the  show  might  easily 
have  been  soggy  and  maudlin.  But 
Schary  has  staged  deftly  and  sensi¬ 
tively,  the  two  stars  give  restrained 
and  charming  performances,  so 
"Majority  of  One”  is  intelligent 
throughout,  frequently  moving  and 
always  adult.  Whenever  the  play 
seems  about  to  lapse  into  hokum, 
Schary’s  direction  and  the  stars’ 
performances  save  the  situation. 

“Majority  of  One”  is  probably 
not  a  "critics*  play,’’  but  its  essen¬ 
tial  geniality  and  honesty,  plus  the 
warm  personalities  and  playing  of 
the  stars,  should  disarm  much  of 
the  criticism  it  might  otherwise 
receive. 

Miss  Berg  gives  one  of  the  most 
skillful  and  touching  portrayals  of 
her  career  and  Hardwicke, '  as  a 
kind  of  footlight  Mr.  Moto,  is 
wholly  delightful.  Ina  Balin  and 
Michael  Tolas  are  agreeable  as 
the  daughter  and  son-in-law,  and 
the  other  characters,  both  Brook- 
lynese  and  Japanese  are  ably  per¬ 
formed. 

Donald  Oen sieger’s-  settings*  of 
Brooklyn,  shipboard  and  Tokyo  are 
highly  effective  and  the  Motley 
.  costumes,  especially  the  Oriental 
ones,  are  admirably  .decorative. 

Waters. 


Seek  Ontdoor  Theatre 
On  Mpls.  Lakeshore  Site 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  13. 

•  A  Civic  Amphitheatre  committee 
has  been  organized  by  a  number 
of  leading  organizations  here  to 
seek  the  construction  of  a  6,000 
to  10,000-seat  permanent  outdoor 
amphitheatre  for  summer  presen¬ 
tation  of  legit  and  concerts. 

The  project  would  he  built  In  a 
public  park,  preferably  on  one  of 
the  numerous  lakeshores  within 
the  city  limits. 

Off-B’way  Reviews 

The  Failures 

David  Ross  presentation  (in  association 
with  Lore  Noto)  of  two-act.  (13  scenes) 
drama  by  H.  R.  Lenormand,  translated 
by  Henry  G.  Alsberg  and  Winifred  Katzin. 
Direction,  David  Ross;  decor,  William  Hof¬ 
mann;  lifting,  Theda  Taylor. 'Stars  Al¬ 
bert  Salmi,  Peggy  McCay;  features  David 
Ross,  Jeremiah  Morris,  Dean  Lyman  Alm- 
quist,  Lucille  Patton,  Ed  Preble,  Deborah 
Dare,  Aileen  Poe.  Opened  Jan.  5,  '59,  at 
the  4th  Street  Playhouse,  N.Y. 

Cast  also  includes  Robert  Downey 
Elias,  Carmine  Pontilena,  Ted  Van 
Griethuysen,  Joseph  Kaunas,  Larney  Rift- 
ledge,  Lore  Noto. 

"The  Failures”  an  apt  title  for 
the  H.  R-  Lenormand  play  which 
David  Ross  has  revived  at  the 
Fourth  St.  Theater.  For  although 
it  has  a  still  intriguing  theme,  it  is 
monotonous  in  direction,  somewhat 
musty  in  language  and  clumsy  in 
form,  with  13  scene  changes  to 
slow  the  pace  and  keep  the  aisles 
frantic  in  the  tiny  half-arena  thea¬ 
ter. 

First  produced  on  Broadway  in 
1923  with  some  critical  interest 
but  little  success,  the  drama  traces 
the  gradual  poisoning  of  the  love 
between  a  penniless  writer  and 
struggling  actress  because  of  her 
efforts  to  raise  money  through 
prostitution.  It  is  still  a  good  show¬ 
case  for  the  girl,  played  with  quiet 
insight  by  Peggy  McCay  in  her 
best  dramatic  role  to  date.  But 
Albert  Salmi,  as  the  husband,  falls 
badly  from  his  notable  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  cowboy  in  “Bus  Stop” 
and  “End  as  a  Man.”  His  gestures 
are  repetitive,  his  voice  unpleas¬ 
antly  punctuated  and  his  develop¬ 
ment.  through  the  play  almost 
static.  He  appears  as  soddenly 
unhappy  and  emotionally  crazed  in 
the  beginning  as  in  the  end. 

Among  the  minor,  many  of  them 
quite  colorful,  Ted  Van  Griethuy¬ 
sen  is  the  most  individual  as  a 
neurotic  rake.  Ross  does  better  as 
an  imnresario  in  the  cast  than  he 
does  in  the  direction,  which  is  un¬ 
imaginative  and  mannered.  This  is 
another  sincere  try  by  the  man 
who  presented  some  flavorsome 
Chekov  in  past  years,  but  like  his 
“Lulu”  earlier  this  season,  his  in¬ 
gredients  here  just  haven’t  jelled. 

Troy. 

King  Lear 

Donald  H.  Goldman  revival  of  three-act 
drama  by  William  Shakespeare.  Direction. 
Philip  Lawrence.  Opened  Jan.  2,  '59,  at 
.  the  Players  Theatre,  N.Y. 

Cast:  Sidney  Walker,  Michael  Ryan, 
James  Paul,  Joseph  Ruskin.  Robert  Black¬ 
burn,  Ronald  Bishop,  Paul  Sparer.  Rob¬ 
ert  Burr,  .Robert  Mandan,  Richard 
Mathews,  Peter- La  Farge.  Dorothy  Whit* 
ney,  Barbara  Waide,  Joyce  Ebert. 

This  off-Broadway  revival  of 
“King  Lear”  at  the  new  Players 
Theatre  is  certainly  not  among  the 
best  on  record,  but  it  may  be  the 
noisiest.  Such  a  crashing  and 
booming  of  backstage  tympani  as¬ 
sail  tiie  ears  during  the  long  storm 
scene  that  Shakespeare  is  utterly 
inaudible.  Even  when  Lear’s 
roars  are  unaccompanied  by  thun¬ 
der,  Sidney  Walker’s  cluttered 
enunciation  in  the  title  role  makes 
the  words  unclear. 

When  the  volume  is  lowered  and 
some  of  the  other  characters  take) 
oyer,  producer  Donald  Goldman’s 
group  offers  a  creditable"  “Lear,”  j 
although  not  as  good  as  the  previ¬ 
ous  productions  it  has  mounted  on 
more'  flexible  stages  uptown,  under  j 
the  name  of  the  Shakespeare-', 
wrights. 

Not  that  Walker  is  a  poor  actor. 
He  proved  otherwise  last  season 
as  the  company’s  “Julius  Caesar,” 
But  he  is  simply  not  great  enough 
for  Lear,  one  of  the  most  demand¬ 
ing  of  all  roles.  N6r  is  his  voice 
the  superb  instrument  needed  to 
sustain  the  anguished  rages  of  the 
forsaken  king. 

The  production  has  its  good 
points,  however.  The  group  as  a 
whole  is  commendable.  Dorothy 
Whitney  and  Barbara  Waide  are 
effective  as  the  heartless  daugh¬ 
ters,  Joyce  Ebert  lends  a  quiet, 
clear  note  as  Cordelia  and  •  Paul 
Sparer  is  a  moving  Gloucester. 
His  eye-gouging  scene  is  the  most 
powerful  of  the  evening, 

Philip  Lawrence,  as  director,  is 
presumably  responsible  for  con¬ 
fusing  din  with  excitement  and 
loud  voices  for  passion.  In  this 
tiny  though  comfortable  playhouse, 
this  is  at  times  like  being  inside 
a  booming  bass  drum.  Troy. 


Inside  Staff-Legit 


Gayle  Stine,  who  did  Leslie  Stevens*'  first  dramatic  play,  “Bull¬ 
fight,”  as  an  off-Broadway  production  in  1953-1954  and  was  associated 
in  the  presentation  of  his  subequent  Broadway  entries,  “Champagne 
Complex”  and  “The  Lovers,”  is  understood  to  have  a  15%  interest  in 
“The  Marriage-Go-Itound  ”  his  current  smash  at  the  Plymouth  Thea¬ 
tre,  N.Y.  She  had  the  script,  under  option  and  had  Charles  Boyer  set 
for  the  male  lead,  hut  reportedly  couldn’t  line  up  a  comparable  name 
for  the  femme  lead,  and  finally  took  the  project  to  Paul  Gregory,  who 
signed  Claudette  Colbert  as  costar  and  put  together  the  other  ele¬ 
ments. 


Shows  Abroad 


Eighty  in  the  Shade. 

London,  Jan.  9.  . 
Tennent  Productions  presentation  of 
three-act  drama  by  Clemence  Dane.  Stars 
Sybil  Thorndike,  Robert  Flemyng,  Valerie 
Taylor,  Lewis  Casson.  Direction,  Lionel 
Harris;  decor.  Tom  Lingwood.  Opened 
Jan.  8,-  '59,  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  London; 
$2.80  top. 

.Elaine  . .  Mary  Pesch 

Goody  .  Amt  Walford 

Sir  Horace  .Darke . Lewis  Casson 

Kevin  Carrell  . .  Robert  Flemyng 

Blanche  Carrell  .  Valerie  Taylor 

Mr.  Toms  . ' .  Michael  Kent 

Boh  Toms .  Stanley  Lloyd 

Dame  Sophie  CarreU. .  ..Sybil  Thorndike 
Caterina  .  Helen.  Lindsay 

“Eighty  in  the  Shade”  was  spe¬ 
cially  written  by  Clemence  Dane 
as  a  tribute  to  Sybil  Thorndike  and 
Lewis  Casson,  who  celebrated  their 
Golden  Wedding  anniversary  last 
month.  It  is  far  from  being  a  great 
work,  but  it  is  a  fine  star  vehicle 
for  Miss  Thorndike,  who  is  onstage 
almost  .  entirely  throughout  the 
three  acts  and  whose  sparkling 
personality  dominates  the  scene. 
The  marquee  value  alone  should 
he  sufficient  to  indicate  a  healthy 
engagement. 

Oddly  enough,  Casson  is  kept  in 
the  shade..  He  has  one  small  scene 
in  the  first  act  and  not  very  much 
more  in  the  third.  The  limelight 
all  the  way  is  on  Miss  Thorndike 
and  she  never  misses  a  trick  to 
evoke  the  maximum  response  from 
lines  and  situations.  Miss  Dane 
could  not  have  been  better  sepred. 

While  the  plot  may  fall  short,  it 
is  by  no  means  dull  or  uninterest¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  it  is  at  times- a  stimu¬ 
lating  study  of  a  mother  and 
daughter  relationship.  In  this  case, 
the  mother  is  a  famous  actress, 
celebrating  her  60th  anniversary, 
on  the  stage,  while  the  daughter* 
is  frustrated,  embittered  and  domi¬ 
nating.  The  earlier  clashes  of  per¬ 
sonality  proride  some  of  the  better 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  play,  hut 
they  are  too  frequent  and  repeti¬ 
tive  to  sustain  sympathy. 

Although  it  is  inevitably  Miss 
Thorndike’s  play,  there  are.  also 
excellent  contrasting  performances 
by  Valerie  Taylor  as  the  daughter 
and  Robert  Flemyng  as  the  son. 
Miss  Taylor’s  portrayal,,  however, 
is  confined  by  the  limitations  of 
the  script,  which  hardly  permits 
any  variation  from  the  hard  and 
bossy  character.  Flemyng,  on  the 
other  hand,  plays  a  gay  indolent 
character  who  has  settled  in  Sicily, 
has  made  something  of  a  name  for 
himself  in  .  literary  circles,  but  re¬ 
mains  a  frustrated  playwright. 
There  is  a  delightful  second-act 
scene  in  which  he  persuades  his 
mother  to  leave  her  home  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  return  with 
him  to  Sicily. 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  has 
clearly  been  chosen ‘with  care.  Ann 
Walford  gives  a  pleasant  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  study  as  a  nurse,  Helen 
Lindsay  exudes  charm  as  Flemyng’s 
Sicilian  wife  and  there  are  ade¬ 
quate  bits  by  Mary  Peach.  Michael 
Kent  and  Stanley  Lloyd.  Lionel 
Harris  has  played  it  safe  direc- 
torially,  by  giving  the  star  full 
rein.  Three  highly  attractive  sets 
designed  by  Tom  Lingwood  admir¬ 
ably  fit  the  production.  Myro. 

La  Bagatelle 

(The  Trifle) 

_  4  ,  ,  Paris,  Dec.  18. 

Spectacles  Lumbrose  presentation  of 
three-act  comedy  by  Marcel  Achard.  Di¬ 
rection,  Jean  ltfeyer;  setting,  Georges 
Wakhevitcb.  Opened  Dec.  17,  '58,  at 
Theatre  des  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris;  $5 
top. 

,r-Lf*5nBer  .  Jean  GaUand 

Victoria  . Daniele  Delorme 

Romeas  . . . . .  Pierre  Mondy 

Conrad .  Howard  Vernon 

-  - . DoitBhique  Arden 

Manfred .  Gunter  Trfppner 

Larose  . . .  Yves  Robert 

Jossorand  . Michel  Vocoret 

Marcel  Achard,  a  veteran  crafts¬ 
man,  has  a  diverting  sentimental 
comedy-melodrama  in  this  aptly- 
named  hit.  The  story  about  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  occupation  forces 
in  Innsbruck,  and  a"  practical  but 
surprisingly  romantic  fraulein  is 
ingenious,  believable,  brisk  and 
consistently  entertaining. 

Pierre  Mondy  is  very  funny  as 
the  bewildered  soldier  who  'uses 
stolen  army  food  supplies  to  ar¬ 
range  an  affair  with  a  German  pro¬ 
fessor’s  ^daughter  who  has  become 
a  street-walker  to  help  support  the 
household.  .  The  literal-minded  su¬ 
perior  who  discovers  the  thefts 
lets  the  soldier  go  without  punish¬ 
ment,  hut.  cuts  off  the  illicit  food 
supply.  The  girl  thereupon  takes 


to  the  sidewalks  again,  but  discov¬ 
ers  she  really  loves  the  soldier, 
and  .  there’s  a  nappy  reunion. 

Daniele  Delorme,  who  drew  at¬ 
tention  in  the  original  French  film 
edition  of  “Gigi,”  is  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  ever  as  the  Tyrolean  girl, 
and  there  are  notable  perform¬ 
ances  by  Yves  Robert  as  the  strict 
military  policeman  and  Dominique 
Arden  as  the  girl’s  suspectible 
younger  sister.  Jean  Meyer,  of  the 
Comedie-Francaise,  has  given  the 
play  spirited  direction  and  Georges 
Wakhevitch  has  designed  a  color¬ 
ful  Tyrolean  bedroom-parlor  set¬ 
ting.  Curt. 

Le  Prince  de  Papier 

(The  Paper  Prince) 

Paris,  Dec.  17. 

Mme.  R.  Harry-Baur  presentation  of 
two-act  (six  scenes)  comedy  by  Jean  Dav- 
ray.  Direction,  Jacques  Charon;  settings. 
Jean-Denis  Maillart.  Stars  Jean-Looi* 
Trintignant;  features  Fran  cine  Berger. 
Claudine  Coster,  Marcelle  Praince,  Made¬ 
leine  Lambert,  Jean  Payen  Opened  Dec. 
16,  '58,  at  Theatre  Mathurins.  Paris;  $3 
top. 

Roger-Charles .....  Jean-Louls  Trintignant 

Cecile  .  Francine  Berger 

Suzanne  . ..  Claudine  Coster 

Mother . . . . Madeleine  Lambert 

Grandmother  . Marcelle  Praince 

Mick . .  Jean  Payen 

This  whimsical  comedy  is  charm¬ 
ing  but  talky.  It  is  unevenly  acted 
and  seems  doubtful  for  Paris  suc¬ 
cesses  and  negligible  for  the  U.S. 

The  yarn  involves  a  romantic 
girl  who  marries  a  youth  who  looks 
like  her  dream  prince  but  is  actu¬ 
ally  poor.  Her  grandmother  sup¬ 
ports  them  however,  so  the  gar¬ 
rulous,  ambitious  mother  won’t 
object  to  the  match. 

The  .  writing  tends  to  be  literary 
rather  than  theatrical,  although  the 
grandmother  has  some  amusingly 
salty  lines.  Jean-Louis  Trintignant 
gives  an  able  performance  as  the 
young  husband,  but  the  younger 
players  are  only  fair.  Mosk. 

Radio  Resene 

London,  Dec.  27. 

Art*  Theatre  Club  presentation  of 
three-act  drama  by  Charlotte  B.  Chorpen- 
ning.  Direction,  Clifford  Williams;  decor, 
Ken  Calder.  Opened  Dec.  26.  '58.  at  the 
Arts  Theatre  Club,  London;  $1.62  top. 

Sparky  . Richard  Palmer 

Jill  •  -  . . . .  Carol  Wolveridge 

Martha  . .  Sandra  Alfred 

Lena  . . .  BibI  Zaleikha 

Bad  . Douglas  Hankht 

Mis*  Fetterllng . Coral  Fairweather 

Miss  Carr  ...„....c...  Jennifer  Phlpp* 

'Quinn  . Daniel  Moynihan 

Hoolihan  . . .  James  Land 

Engineer  .  Robert  Ghlsaya 

Brakeman . Graham  Leaman 

Mrs.  Horton  .  Sheelah  WJlcocka 

This  American  play,  a  Christmas 
entry  for  children,  is  refreshingly 
free  of  the  whimsy  which  often 
spoils  kids’  entertainment.  “Radio 
Rescue”  seems  a  likely  prospect 
at  future  Christmas  presentation, 
for  it  is  a  well-written  and  exciting 
adventure  yarn. 

The  play  concerns  two  orphan¬ 
age  inmates  who  secretly  build  a 
radio  transmitter.  When  the  ma¬ 
tron  discovers  it  and  demands  its 
destruction^  they  run  away  with 
it  and  hide  fri  an  abandoned  mill. 

All  is  forgiven  when  they  use  it 
to  prevent  a  train  wreck,  and  there¬ 
by  save  the  orphanage  matron 
from  injury  or  death. 

Although  the  play  is  set  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  British  cast  simulates 
American  accents  Convincingly. 
Richard  Palmer,  Carol  Wolveridge 
and  Sandra  Alfred  are  splendid  as 
the  children  and,  though  the  adults 
are  generally  outshone*  Coral  Fair- 
weather  is  excellent  as  the  stern 
matron. 

The  staging  by  Clifford  Williams 
is  taut  and  unfussy,  and  Ken  C al¬ 
der’s  throe  sets  seem  authentic.  . 
“Radio  Rescue”  is  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  repertoire  of  plays  suit¬ 
able  for  youngsters.  Rich. 

Sombrero  Opens  For  Its 
11th  Season  in  Phoenix 

Phoenix,  Jan.  13. 

The  Sombrero  Playhouse  hers 
opens  tonight  (Toes.)  for  its  Uth 
season.  A  10-week  schedule  is 
planned-  by  •  producer  Richard 
Charlton.  A  new  subscription  plan, 
with  a  12%%  season  discount,  has 
been  inaugurated  for  the- 1959  ses¬ 
sion,  while  a  theatre  party' bureau 
has  been;  set  up  under  thfc  direc¬ 
tion  t>f  Mrs.  Marine:  Cooksom  ~ 

Paul  Gifford  'Anglim.  is  general 
manager  of  the  operttidn 
George  McPherson  is  pressagent. 
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For  Tours  of  D.  S.  (at  Own  Expense) 


Road  Legit  Hitting  9-Show  Low; 
'Emergency  Meet  Set  Next  Week 


Washington,  Jan.  13. 

Interior  Secretary  Fred  A.  Sea¬ 
ton  is  seeking  the  help  of  the 
State  Dept,  for  a  worldwide  talent 
search  aimed  at  booking  foreign 
cultural  programs  for  summer 
cross-country  tours  of  outdoor 
theatres  in  the  U.S.  The  Idea  is  to 
give  Washington’s  summer  show- 
bowl,  the  Carter  Barron  Amphi¬ 
theatre,  the  first  dose  of  interna¬ 
tional  culture,  with  nationwide 
bookings  in  similar  dugouts  to  fol¬ 
low:.  The  important  hitch  to  be 
overcome  is  the  lack  of  money  to 
finance  the  project. 

Pushing  the  plan  hardest,  with 
Seaton’s  approval  and  personal 
participation,  is  National  Capital 
Parks  Superintendent  Harry  T. 
Thompson,  who’s  had  several  pre¬ 
liminary  conferences  with  opera¬ 
tors  of  outdoor  theatres,  including 
Israel  and  Irvin  Feld,  who  have 
the  local  Carter  BarrOn  Amphi¬ 
theatre  (owned  by  National  Capital 
Parks  and  named  for  the  late  head 
of  Loew’s  Theatres  here)  leased 
through  1963.  Thompson  has  also 
met  in  New  York  with  operators  of 
outdoor  theatres  there  and  in 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Portland  and  Dallas  to  discuss 
booking  foreign  cultural  acts.  He 
found  them  interested,  he  reported. 
And,  he  added,  he  plans  to  meet 
with  Sol  Hurok  when  possible. 

Seaton  wrote  a  letter  to  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
saying  that  bringing  ^'outstanding” 
foreign  performers  into  Washing- 
(Continued  on  page  93) 


CHI  GROUP  PULLS  IN 


American  Cavalcade  Theatre  To 
Play  Weekends  Only — ‘Crucible’ 


Chicago,  Jan.  13. 

American  Cavalcade  Theatre,  an 
off-Loop  company  which  started 
Nov.  18  with  Arthur  Miller’s  “The 
Crucible,”  is  reducing  its  theatrical 
operation  to  four  performances 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  The  initial 
show  closes  next  Saturday  (17), 
deep  in  the  red,  and  the  11th  St. 
Theatre  relights  the  following 
weekend  with  a  revival  of  Max¬ 
well  Anderson’s  “Both  Your 
Houses.” 

The  rest  of  the  week  ATC  will 
use  the  theatre  to  conduct  work¬ 
shops  fob  writers  and  actors. 

Aim  3  for  Mpk 
(Wait  and  See) 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  13. 

[  The  4,500  Theatre  Guild-Ameri- 
can  Theatre  Society  subscribers 
here  may  get  the  “better  late  than 
never”  treatment.  Although  five 
subscription  shows  were  promised 
for  this  season,  none  has  played 
the  town  thus  far.  However,  three 
are  now  prospects  for  February 
and  early  March. 


TIP  Has  a  $29,000  Stake 
In  ‘Redhead,’  With  Option 
On  Fntare  F&C  Shows 

Theatrical  Interests  Plan,  Inc., 
is  expanding  its  legit  management 
activities.  A  third  property  has 
been  added  to  the  corporation’s 
producer-interest  holdings.  The 
new  acquisition,  in  which  the  in- 
vestment-production  firm  has  as¬ 
sociate  producer  status,  is  the  up¬ 
coming  Broadway  musical,  “Bed¬ 
head.” 

TIP  has.  a.  $29,000  stake  in  the 
tuner,  which  Robert  Fryer  and 
Lawrence  Carr  are  producing  for 
a  Febw  fi  opening  at  the  46th  Street 
Theatre,  N.Y.  The  corporation  also 
has  the  Option  to  co-produce  one 
of  Fryer  &  Carr’s  next  five  presen¬ 
tations. 

A  similar  arrangement  .involv¬ 
ing  the  associate  producer  status 
and  the  co-production  option,  was 
made  with  the  Producers  Theatre 
when  TIP  invested  $28,800  in  that 
firm’s  production  of  “Goldilocks,” . 
currently  in  the  12th  week  at  the 
Lunt-Fontanne  Theatre,  N.Y.  In  a 
capital-gains  deal,  TIP  also  bought 
out  part  of  Kermit  Bloomgarden’s 
producer  interest  in  “Look  Home¬ 
ward,  Angel,”  now  in  the  58th 
week  at  the  Barrymore  Theatre, 
N.Y. 

Besides  this  managerial  activity 
and  backer  participation  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  Broadway  entries,  TIP 
Is  putting  up  $23,000  to  cover  the 
bonds- for  the  forthcoming  Broad¬ 
way  production  of  “Rashomon.”  In 
addition,  the  investment-produc¬ 
tion  firm  has  placed  a  blanket 
$55,000  bond  with  Actors  Equity. 

The  corporation,  which  recently 
withdrew  its  initial  public  stock 
sale,  has  827  stockholders.  Their 
Investment  totals  $417,760. 

TeichmSnn’s  ‘Girls’  Rights 
To  Sam’l  French  for  10G 

Howard  Teichmann,  author  of 
“The.  Girls  in  509,”  has  sold  the 
amateur  right  to  the  comedy  to 
Samuel  French  for  an  advance 
royalty  of  over  $10,000.  He  has 
been  discussing  propositions  for 
the  film  rights-  ,  to  the  play,  but 
hasn’t  concluded  a  deaL 

“Girls,”  which  opened  Oct.  15, 
closes  Saturday  (17)  at  the  Belasco 
Theatre,  N.Y.,  to  go  on  a  Theatre 
Guild-American  Theatre  Society 
subscription  tour,  .with  Peggy 
Wood  Imogene  Coca  continu¬ 
ing  as  stars.  Alfred  de  Liagre  Jr. 
Is  the  producer. 


No  contracts  have  been  signed, 
but  the  tentative  sked  for  the  2,200- 
seat  State  Theatre  here  includes 
“Look  Back  in  Anger,”  Feb.  16; 
“Warm  Peninsula,”  Feb.  23,  and 
“Girls  in  509,”  March  2.  The  State 
Theatre,  a  leading  film  showcase, 
will  switch  to  legit  shows  when 
they’re  available  as  the  replace¬ 
ment  house  for  the  defunct 
Lyceum. 

Shows  previously  announced  as 
local  prospects,  included  “Roma¬ 
noff  and  Juliet,”  the  N.  Y.  company 
of  “Lil  Abner”  and  “Sunrise  at 
Campobello.”  “Romanoff”  can¬ 
celled  out  and  the  other  two  entries 
folded. 


SET ‘ONLY  IN  AMERICA’ 
TOSTARSAMLEVENE 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  13. 

“Only  in  America,”  the  bestseller 
by  Harry  Golden,  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  for  dramatization  by  Jerome 
Lawrence  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  with 
Sam  Levene  slated  to  star.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author,  the  adap¬ 
tors  and  the  actor  will  come  here 
in  February  to  “soak  up  local 
atmosphere.”  The  show  is  tenta¬ 
tively  slated  for  Broadway  produc¬ 
tion  next  season  tinder  an  un- 
dislosed  management. 

Lawrence  and  Lee  are  the  au¬ 
thors  of  “Inherit  the  Wind”  and 
adapted  “Auntie  Marne”  from  the 
Patrick  Dennis  .  book.  Levene  is 
currently  starring  on  Broadway  in 
“Made  a  Million.” 

Equity  Suspends  Flynn 
On  ‘Jane  Eyre’  Charges 

Errol  Flynn  has  been  suspended 
from  Actors  Equity.  The  union’s 
council,,  yesterday  (Tues.)  issued 
the  suspension  after  unanimously 
upholding  charges  of  “conduct  un¬ 
becoming  a  member  of  Actors 
Equity”  brought  against  Flynn  on 
behalf  of  the  cast  of  “Jane  Eyre ? 
in  which  the  actor  originally 
starred. 

Flynn,  who  had  been  afforded 
several  opportunities  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  council,  failed  Jo  show  up 
at  yesterday’s  hearing,  during 
which  several  witnesses  testified. 
The  suspension  holds  until  Flynn 
appears  before  the  council  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  satisfactory  justification 
for  his  conduct.  The  council  also 
approved  the  request  of  Flynn’s  at¬ 
torneys  that  his  issue  with  Hunt¬ 
ington  Hartford,  producer  of 
“Eyre,”  concerning  certain  finan¬ 
cial  matters  proceed  to  arbitration. 


By  HOBE  MORRISON 

Any  play  that  tises  the  word 
“whore”  in  Its  title  has  to  move 
theatres  at  least  once  in  New  York. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
more  than  a  single  relocation  is 
required. 

The  off-Broadway  show,  “’Tis  a 
Pity  She’s  a  Whore,”  had  no  serious 
trouble  as  long  as  it  didn’t  include 
that  awful  prostie  synonym  in  the 
title.  But  with  the  objectionable 
final  word  restored,  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  forced  out  of  the  Orpheum 
Theatre,  in  Greenwich  Village, 
shifting  a  few  blocks  away  to  the 
Players  Theatre. 

There’s  considerable  mystery  as 
to  who  was  responsible  for  the 
play’s  eviction  from'  the  Orpheum, 
and  no  one  admits  that  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  “Whore”  was  in- 
1  volved.  The  house  management 
declared  merely  that  the  show’s 
producers  had  breached  their  con¬ 
tract,  and  denied  that  the  matter 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  title. 
The  N.  Y.  City  License  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  office  denied  any  part  in 
the  affair. 

However,  the  John  (18th  Cen¬ 
tury)  Ford  play  vacated  the  Or¬ 
pheum  after  Saturday  night’s  (10) 
performance,  and  reopens  tonight 
(Wed.)  at  the  Players  Theatre. 
The  tranfer  was  comparatively  in¬ 
expensive,  even  by  off-Broadway 
standards,  as  the  show’s  scenery 
was  nailed  to  the  stage  of  the  pre- 
!  vious  house,  so  it  was  left  there 
and  the  performance  is  now  being 
given  in  the  settings  used  by 
“King  Lear,”  which  folded  Satur¬ 
day  at  the  Players.  However,  the 
seating  capacity  is  slightly  smaller 
at  the  Players  than  at  the  Or¬ 
pheum,  so  the  production  can’t 
gross  as  much  at  the  new  soot.  . 

“’Tis  a  Pity  She’s  a  Whore” 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


So  Now  Who’s  on  First? 

A  union  feud  is  on  again  over 
jurisdiction  of  legit  souvenir  pro¬ 
gram  salesmen.  The  dispute,  in¬ 
volving  the  Bookmen  &  Charge- 
men’s  Union,  Local  1115  D,  and 
Local  H  63,  of  the  International 
Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Em¬ 
ployees,  specifically  concerns  Kal 
Efron’s  Superior  Program  Book 
Co. 

Local  1115  D  put  up  a  fight  in 
1957  when  Local  H  63,  mainly  ac¬ 
tive  as  the  representative  of  office 
workers  in  the  film  industry,  in¬ 
vaded  the  souvenir  program  field. 
The  move  resulted  in  Superior 
signing  a  two-year  contract  with 
Local  H  63  after  employees  voted 
in  favor  of  being  represented  by 
the  local.  The  pact  expires  next 
November. 

Members  of  Local  1115  D,  how¬ 
ever,  picketed.  Superior  souvenir 
salesmen  at  the  Shubert,  Winter 
Garden  and  Hellinger  theatres  in 
New  York  during  the  Christmas 
period  because  of  their  not  being 
affiliated  with  that  local.  Superior 
subsequently  obtained  a  temporary 
injunction  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  New  York  County  enjoining  the 
picketing  on  the  grounds  that  Su¬ 
perior  does  have  an  unexpired 
contract  with  Local  H  63. 


Strawhat  for  Albany 

Albany,  Jan.  13. 

Albany,  which  has  been  without 
regular  professional  legit  since  the 
closing  about  six  years  ago  of  Mal¬ 
colm  Atterbury’s  Playhouse,  may 
get  a  new  theatre  this  summer. 
Neil  Heilman,  who  operates  the 
Thruway  Motel  opposite  the  State 
Campus  office  building,  reveals 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
1,200-seat,  air-conditioned  house 
with  a  stage,  to  be  available  for 
conventions  and  perhaps  summer 
stock.  The  suburban  location  is 
to  be  leased  from  Erwy  Realty  Co. 

Although  occasional  touring 
shows  play  one-nighters  in  Albany, 
there  is  no  regular  legit  in  the 
town  its&t 


•+  By  JESSE  GROSS 


OFF-LOOP  CHI  TUNERS 

New  Group  to  Open  Feb.  2  With 
‘Yankees’  in  Hotel  Ballroom 


Chicago,  Jan.  13. 

An  off-Loop  musical  company,  to 
be  known  as  Theatre  270,  is  open¬ 
ing  Feb.  2  with  a  local  production 
of  “Damn  Yankees.”  Jim  Dennett 
and  Bill  Hale,  both  tyros  in  the 
managerial  field,  have  leased  the 
main  ballroom  of  the  Belmont  Ho¬ 
tel  for  the  performances,  which 
wUl  bo  staged  in  three-quarters 
round. 

The  theatre  seats  200  and  will 
operate  Mondays-through-Fridays, 
reverting  back  to  a  hotel  ballroom 
on  weekends.  Admission  will  be 
$2.20  for  all  seats. 


1  THame  Tourers 
Folding  in  Red 

The  two  touring  companies  of 
“Auntie  Marne”  are  calling  it 
quits.  The  Constance  Bennett-star- 
rer  closes  next  Saturday  (17)  in 
Chicago  and  the  Sylvia  Sidney- 
starrer  shutters  Feb.  4  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal;  Both  are  losing  ven¬ 
tures. 

The  management  figures  the 
deficit  on  the  Chicago  company 
will  run  about  $10,000  on  a  $130,- 
000  investment  and  that  the  pro¬ 
duction,  headed  by  Miss  Sidney, 
will  represent  a  loss  of  its  entire 
$100,000  bankroll.  Miss  Bennett’s 
company,  currently  in  its  20th 
week  at  the  Erlanger  Theatre,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  on  the  road  since 
Oct.  30,  1957.  Miss  Sidney’s  troupe 
has  been  touring,  mostly  on  a  split- 
week  basis,  since  last  April  19. 

Both  companies  are  presented 
by  Charles  Bowden,  Richard  Barr 
&  H.  Rudgley  Bullock  Jr.,  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  Justin  Sturm  & 
Richard  Horner,  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Robert  Fryer  &  Law¬ 
rence  Carr,  producers  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Broadway  edition.  The  two 
troupes  had  some  strong-grossing 
weeks  on  the  road,  but  business, 
on  the  whole,  wasn’t  powerful 
.enough  to  cover  the  heavy  operat¬ 
ing  cost  involved  in  touring  the 
presentations. 

Beginning  last  Oct.  27,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  company  had  initiated  a  re¬ 
duction  in  royalties,  which  the 
management  claimed  in  a  Nov.  20 
letter  to  the  show’s  investors, 
amounted  to  more  than  $2,000 
weekly.  The  cut  involved  Miss  Ben¬ 
nett,  the  management,  adapters 
Jerome  Lawrence  and  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Patrick  Dennis,  author  of  the 
original  hook,  and  Fryer  &  Carr. 

The  national  release  of  the -film 
version  of  “Mame,"  with  Rosalind 
Russell  repeating  the  title  role 
she  originated  on  Broadway,  has 
apparently  been  a  factor  ,  in 
prompting  the  closing  of  the  two 
companies  The  pic  can  be  re¬ 
leased  in  Chicago  after  next  Tues¬ 
day  (20), 

Map  Williams  Readings 
For  Tour  Next  Season 

A-  dramatic  reading  from  plays 
and  short  stories-  by  Tennessee 
Williams  is  planned  for  production 
next  season  by  Jerry  Leider.  The 
preparation  of  such  a  program,  in 
which  the  material  would  be  com¬ 
bined  in  a  thematic  order,  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  author’s  agent,  Au¬ 
drey  Wood. 

Leider  intends  touring  the  pres¬ 
entation  on  a  string  of  guaranteed 
one-niters  (colleges,  universities, 
etc.)  a  la  the  pre-Broadway  hinter¬ 
land  hike  of  “Shakespeare’s  Ages 
of  Man,”  which  he’s  presenting  in 
association  with  Tennent  Produc¬ 
tions,  Ltd.  Also  on  Leider’s  touring 
production  agenda  for  next  season 
is  a  dramatic  reading  based  an  the 
George  Bernard  Shaw-EHen  Terry 
correspondence. 


The  critical  state  of  road  legit 
has  become  more  acute  with  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  two-company  “Auntie 
Mame”  management  to  scuttle  both 
productions  (see  separate  story). 
That  leaves  seven  regular  touring 
entries  on  tap,  including  the 
lengthy  pre-Broadway  breakin  hike 
of  “Warm  Peninsula.”  Those  will 
be  augmented  by  “Dark  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stairs”  and  “Girls  in  509,” 
the  only  new  shows  thus  far  slated 
for  road  treks  during  the  balance 
of  the  season. 

Providing  there  are  no  addition¬ 
al  folderoos,  the  count  on  regular 
touring  entries  for  the  remainder 
Of  the  season  is  nine.  The  six  en¬ 
tries,  besides  “Dark,”  “Girls”  and 
“Peninsula"  are  the  bus-and-truck 
company  of  “Li’l  Abner,”  “Look 
Back  in  Anger.”  “My  Fair  Lady,” 
“Music  Man,”  “Two  for  the  See¬ 
saw”  and  “Romanoff  and  Juliet.” 
The  latter  was  slated  to  close  last 
Saturday  (10),  but  is  being  sent 
on  a  one-niter  tour. 

Not  included  in  the  touring  line¬ 
up  are  the  Canadian  Players,  book¬ 
ed  mostly  into  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  the  Old  Vic,  which  plays 
only  three  more  cities  before  clos¬ 
ing  Feb.  14,  and  the  upcoming 
Coast  edition  of  “Pleasure  of  His 
Company,”  which  is  expected  to 
split  the  balance  of  the  season  be¬ 
tween  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Meanwhile,  the  dire  road  situa¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  the  schedul¬ 
ing  of  another  “emergency”  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  next  Tuesday- 
Thursday  (20-22*.  • 

Out-of-town  theatre  managers 
are  being  urged  to  attend  the 
three-day  conclave,  which  stems 
from  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  94) 

London  ‘Mame’  Producer 
Borns  at  Film  Release; 
Deny  Snub  by  Bea  Lillie 

London,  Jan.  13. 

David  Pelham,  producer  of  the 
London  edition  of  “Auntie  Mame” 
at  the  Adelplvi  Theatre,  is  irked 
with  Warner  Bros.,  which  opened 
the  filmed  version  of  the  comedy 
at  the  Warner  Theatre  last  Friday 
(9).  He  claims  that  the  picture 
company  broke  a  verbal  agreement 
whereby  the  screen  entry  would 
not  be  shown  in  Britain  while  the 
play  was  running  or.  at  least  not 
until  considerably  later  in  the  run. 

The  stage  edition  of  the  Patrick 
Dennis-Jerome  Lawrenee-Robert  E. 
Lee  comedy,  starring  Beatrice 
Lillie,  opened  last  September.  On 
the  basis  of  its  sellout  business, 
Pelham  hoped  it  could  continue  the 
profitable  pace  for  some  time. 

Warners  is  stressing  in  its  adver¬ 
tisements  that  the  pic  stars  Rosalind 
Russell  in  the  role  which  she  cre¬ 
ated.  Pelham  is  countering  with 
ads  playing  up  the  presumably 
greater  impact  of  live  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  producer  says  that 
he  had  no  idea  the  film  would 
be'  shown  in  London  so  soon. 
He  explains  that  the  reason  Miss- 
Lillie  was  unable  to  accept  a  pri¬ 
vate  invitation  to  see  Miss  Rus¬ 
sell’s  performance  was  because  of 
indisposition.  He  denies  any  in¬ 
tention  of  snubbing  the  film. 

Julien  Defers  ‘Blue  Sky’ 
Production  Until  Fall 

Jay  Julien  has  postponed  his 
projected  Broadway  production  of 
Frank  Corsaro’s  “A  Piece  of  Blue 
Sky”  until  next  fall. v  The  play, 
which  was  to  have  costarred 
Shelley  Winters  and  Ralph  Meeker, 
yas  originally  slated  to  go  into 
rehearsal  this  month  under  Cor¬ 
saro’s  direction. 

Julien  had  budgeted  the  play, 
originally  titled,  “The  Squirrel 
Cage,”  at  $75,000.  It  was  to  have 
been  his  second  production  this 
season.  The  first  was  “Night  Cir¬ 
cus,!’  which  recently  closed  on 
Broadway.  Julien’s  production 
slate  also  includes  Steve  Hill's 
“A  Little  Sex  in  the  Family.” 
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Post-New  YearSump  Hits  |S’way; 
lady’  $64,100,  ‘Goldilocks’  $25,406, 
“Whoop-Up’  $28,800,  “Sport’  $18,700 


Broadway  hit  the  skids  last 
week,  in  the  inevitable  post-New 
Year  drop.  Receipts  the  previous 
stanza,  with  “lipped  scales  New 
Year’s  eve,  were  generally  strong. 
The  slowdown  in  b.o.  activity  was 
accented  by  "My  Fair  Lady”  fail¬ 
ing  to  go  clean  for  the  first  time 
since  its  opening  nearly  three 
years  ago.  A  number  of  other 
shows  dropped  to  breakeven  or 
marginal  status. 

The  potential  gross  capacities, 
parenthetically  designated  below, 
have  been  altered  to  reflect  the 
increase  resulting  from  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  part  of  the  Federal  ad¬ 
missions  tax.  However,  in  the  case 
of  several  shows,  the  difference 
between  the  gross  reported  0  and 
the  potential  gross  does  not  rep¬ 
resent  a  true  nicture  since  the  tax 
holds  on  tickets  sold  prior  to 
Jan.  1.  „ 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Keys:  C  (Covicdy),  D  (Drama), 
CD  ( Comedy-Drama ),  R  (Revue), 
MC  (Musical-Comedy),  MD  (Musi¬ 
cal  -Drama),  O  (Opera),  OP  (Op¬ 
eretta). 

Other  parenthetic  designations 
refer ,  respectively,  to  weeks  played, 
number  ci  performances  through 
last  Saturday,  top  prices  (where 
two  prices  are  given,  the  higher  is 
for  Friday-Saturday  nights  and  the 
lower  for  wseknights),  number  of 
seats ,  capacity  gross  and  stars. 
Price  includes  109 o  Federal  and 
5%  City  tax ,  but  grosses  are  net; 
i.e.,  exclusive  of  taxes. 

Bells  Are  Ringing,  Alvin  (MC) 
(108th  wk;  860  p)  ($8.05;  1,458; 
$59,000)  (Jucy  Holliday).  Almost 
$25,400.  Previous  week,  over  $52,- 
200  ($9.20  top  New  Year’s  Eve). 
Went  on  twofers  this  week. 

Cold  Wind  and  the  Warm,  Mor- 
osco  (D)  (5th  wk;  40  p)  ($6.90;  946; 
$38,200)  (Eli  Wailach,  Maureen 
Stapleton).  Over  $17,200.  Previous 
week,  over  $22,9C0  (57.50  top  New 
Year’s  Eve'. 

Dark  at  the  To?  of  the  Stairs, 
Music  Box  (D)  Co8«.h  wk;  460  p) 
($5.75-56.80;  1,010;  533,700).  Over 
$13,300.  Previous  week,-  almost 
$24,800  ($9.20  top  New  Year’s  Eve). 
Exits  next  Saturday  (17)  to  tour. 

Disenchanted,  Coronet  (D)  (6th 
wk;  45  p>  ($6.90;  1,101;  $36,131) 
(Jason  Robards  Jr.,  Rosemary 
Harris).  Almost  $18,400.  Previous 
week,  over  $25,400  ($7.58  top  New 
Year’s  Eve'. 

Flower  Drum  Song,  St.  James 
(MC)  (6th  wk;  48'p)  ($8.05;  1,615; 
$63,779).  Capacity  at  over  $62,600. 
Previous  week,  almost  $65,600  ($12 
top  New- Year's  Eve). 

Gazebo,  Lyceum  (C)  (5th  wk;  35 
p)  (C6.90;  925;  i.31,700)  (Walter 
Slezak.  Jayue  Meadows).  Almost 
$18,700.  Previous  week,  nearly 
$26,800  (57.20  top  New'  Year’s 
Eve  >. 

Girls  in  539,  Belasco  (C)  (13th 
wk;  101  p)  (r5.r.5-  ;6.S0;  1,037;  $33,- 
700)  (Peggy  Wood,  Imogene  Coca). 
Almost  510,000.  Previous  week, 
over  $14,300  ($9,20  top  New  Year’s 
Eve).  Exits  J?n.  24.  to  tour. 

Goldilocks,  Lunt-Fontanne  (MC) 
(13th  wk;  105  p)  (59  90:  1,402;  $69,- 
852)  (Don  Ameehe.  Elaine  Stritch). 
Over  $25,400.  Pr;v:ous  week,  al¬ 
most  541.800  tv'll. 50  top  New 
Year's  2**0 1 

Jama’ca,  Imperial  (MC)  C57th 
wk;  452  p)  ('’3.25;  1.427;  $64,000). 
(Lena  Horne.  Ricardo  Montalban). 
Almost  530,600  on  twofers.  Previ¬ 
ous  week,  nearly  $43,400  ($9.80  top 
NewT  Year’s  Eve*. 

J.  B.,  ANTA  (D>  (.5th  wk;  36  p) 
($6.95;  1,185;  $43,745).  Almost  $41,- 
800.  Previous  week,  over  $46,700 
($9.20  to?  New  Year’s  Eve). 

La  Plume  do  Ma  Tante,  Royle 
(R)  19th  wk;  71  n)  (37.50;  1,050; 
$41,800)  (Robert  Dhery).  Capacity 
at  over  $4-2.380.  Previous  week, 
almost  $43  360  (”9.20  top  New 
Year’s  Eve. 

Look  Homeward,  Angel,  Barry¬ 
more  (D)  1 59th  Wk;  468  p)“  ($6,90; 
1,076;  $41,191)  (Miriam  Hopkins, 
Ed  Begley'.  Almost  $17,200  on 
twofers.  Previous  week,  nearly 
$29,000  (*  8  05  top  New’  Year’s 
Eve). 

Make  -a  Million,  Playhouse  (C) 
(12th  wk;  92  p)  (86.90;  994;  $36,- 
700)  (Sam  Levene).  Nearly  $17,- 
600.  Previous  week,  over  $25,700 
■  ($9.20  top  New  Year’s  Eve). 

Marriage-Go-Round,  „  Plymouth 
(C)  (11th  wk;  85  p)  ($6.90;  1,062; 
$42,800)  (Charles  Boyer,  Claudette 
Colbert).  Capacity  at  almost  $42,- 
300.  Previous  week.  $43,800  ($8.05 
top  New  Year’s  Eve). 

Musie  Man,  Maiest’c  (MC)  (58th 
wk;  444  p)  (S8.C5:  1,626;  $69,828). 
Capacity  at  a’most  $69,400.  Pre¬ 


vious  week,  nearly  $73,500  ($10.50 
top  New  Year’s  Eve). 

My  Fair  Lady,  Hellinger  (MC) 
148th  wk;  1,179  p)  ($8.05;  1,551; 
$69,378)  (Edward  Mulhare,  Sally 
Ann  Howes).  Over  $64,100.  Previ¬ 
ous  week,  almost  $72,900  ($11.50 
top  New  Year’s  Eve). 

Once  More  With  Feeling,  Na¬ 
tional  (C)  (12th  wk;  95  p)  ($6.90; 
1,162;  $43,800)  (Joseph  Cotten,  Ar¬ 
lene  Francis).  Almost  $22,500.  Pre¬ 
vious  week,  over  $30,900  ($9.20 
top  Newr  Year’s  Eve). 

Party  With  Betty  Comden  and 
Adolph  Green,  Golden  (R)  (3d  wk; 
22  pi  ($5.75;  800;  $25,728).  Nearly 
$18,400.  Previous  week,  almost 
$19,100  ($6.90  top  New  Year’s  Eve)..| 
Limited  run  extended  through 


Pleasure  of  His  Company,  Long- 
acre  (C)  (12th  Wk;  93  p)  ($6.90; 
1.101;  $37,600)  (Cyril  Ritchard, 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  Charlie, 
Ruggles,  Walter  Abel).  Almost 
$34,800.  Previous  week,  nearly 
$37,800  ($7.50  top  New  Year’s  Eve). 

Say,  Darling,  Beck  (MC)  (41st 
wk;  324  p>  ($7.50;  1,280;  $46,900) 
(Eddie  Albert,  Vivian  Blaine, 
Johnny  Desmond).  Over  $16,400. 
Previous  week,  over  $34,306  ($9.90 
top  New  Year’s  Eve).  Closes  next 
Saturday  (17). 

Shakespeare’s  Ages  of  Man,  46th 
St.  (DR)  (2d  wk;  16  p)  ($5.75;  1,297; 
$41,500)  (John  Gielgud).  Almost 
$28,000.  Previous  week,  over  $26,- 
900  (Regular  top  New  Year’s  Eve). 
Limited  run  extended  through 
Jan.  31. 

Sunrise  at  Campobello,  Cort  (D) 
(50th  wk;  396  p)  ($6.90;  1,155;  $38,- 
300)  (Ralph  Bellamy).  Over  $27,- 
900.  Previous  week,  house  record 
at  $39,234  ($9.20  top  New  Year’s 
Eve). 

Third  Best  Sport,  Ambassador 

(C)  (2d  wk;  15  p)  ($6.90;  1,155;  $43,- 
800)  (Celeste  Holm).  Over  $18,-. 
700.  Previous  week,  over  $23,900 
($9,20  top  New  Year’s  Eve).  Opened 
Dec.  30  to  one  favorable  review 
(Chapman,  News)  and  six  unfavor¬ 
able  (Aston,  World-Telegram;  At¬ 
kinson,  Times;  Coleman,  Mirror; 
•Kerr,  Herald  Tribune;  McClain, 
Journal-Ameriean;  Watts,  Post). 

Touch  of  the  Poet,  Hayes  (D) 
(15th  wk;  116  p)  ($7.50;  1,139;  $43,- 
887)  (Helen  Hayes,  Eric  Portman, 
Kim  Stanley,  Betty  Field).  Nearly 
$29,300.  Previous  week,  over  $40,- 
900  ($9  top  New  Year’s  Eve). 

Two  for  the  Seesaw,  Booth  (CD) 

.  (52d  wk;  412  p)  ($6.90;  780;  $32,300.) 
(Dana  Andrews,  Anne  Bancroft). 
Over  $21,100.  Previous  week,  over 
$31,400  (89.20  top  New  Year’s  Eve). 

West  Side  Story,  Winter  Garden 
(MD)  (68th  wk;  548  p)  ($8.05;  1,404; 
$64,213).  Almost  $36,800.  Previous 
week,  over  $60,100  ($9.20  top  New 
Year's.  Eve).  Moves  Feb.  23  to  the 
Broadway  Theatre. 

Whoop-Up,  Shubert  (MC)  (3d 
wk;  24  p)  ($8.05;  1,453;  $59,147). 
Nearly  $28,800.  Previous  week,, 
over  $42,400  ($11. “30  top  New 

Year’s  Eve'. 

World  of  Suzle  Wong,  Broad- 
hurst  (D)  (13th  wk;  103  p)  (S6.90; 
1.214:  $47,400).  Capacity  zt  almost 
$45,400.  Previous  wreek,  over  $47,- 
800  ($9.20  top  New  Year’s  Eve). 

Miscellaneous 

Power  ard  the  Glory,  Phoenix 

(D)  (5th  wk;  39  p)  ($4.60;  1,150; 
$30,240).  Almost  $11,600.  Previous 
week,  nearly  $18  000  (Regular  top 
New  Year’s  Eve).  Run  extended 
through  Feb.  15. 

Closed  Last  Fortnight 

Shadow  of  a  Gunman,  Bijou  (D> 
(7th  wk;  52  p>  (°5.75-$6.90;  599; 
$20,400).  Previous  week,  almost 
$15,400  ($8.05  top  New  Year’s  Eve). 
Closed  Jan.  3  at  an  approximate 
$40,000  loss. 

Old  Vic,  Broadway  (Rep)  (5th 
wk;  40  p)  ($6;  1,900;  $60,400).  Al¬ 
most  $55,200  for  five  performances 
of  "Henry  V”  and  two  perform¬ 
ances  of  "Hamlet.”  Previous  week, 
nearly  $62,300  ($7.50  top  New 
Year’s  Eve)  for  eight  performances 
split  between  “Twelfth  Night”  and 
"Hamlet.”  Exited,  last  Saturday 
(10),  after  limited  five-week  stand, 
to  resume  tour. 

Reopening  This  Week 

Epitaph  for  George  Dillon,  Mil¬ 
lers’s  ($3.60;  946;  $20,000)  (Eileen 
Herlie,  Robert  Stevens).  Norman 
Twain  and  Bernard  Miller  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  John  Osborne  and 
Anthony  Creighton  play,  which  had 
a  three-week  run  earlier  this  sea- 
•son  at  the  Golden  Theatre  under 
the  production  auspicies  of  David 
Merrick  and  Joshua  Logan;  opened 
Monday  night  (12). 


Author’s  agent  Harold  Freedman 
returned  Monday  (12)  from  an 
agents’  meeting  on  the  Coast, 


‘OUTCASTS’ TO  BOW  AT 
1959  PITLOCHRY  FEST 

Pitlochry,  Scotland,  Jan,  13.*.  , 

"The  Splendid  Outcasts,”  by 
Rosemary  Anne  Sisson,  will  be 
premiered  next  June  6  as  a  high¬ 
light  of  the  ninth  season  of  the 
Festival  in  the  Hills  here.  The  sea¬ 
son  will  run  from  April  25  through 
Oct.  3. 

Besides  "Splendid  Outcasts,”  a 
historical  drama  about  the  Borgias, 
there  will  be  five  shows  presented 
in  repertory,  so  that  from  June  8 
visitors  will  be  able  to  see  all  six 
plays  during  any  one  week.  The 
other  items  will  he  Oscar  Wilde’s 
’‘An  Ideal  Husband,”  W.  Somerset 
Maugham's  ‘The  Constant  Wife,” 
Howard  M.  Lockhart’s  “Madeleine 
Smith,”  Jam  e  s  Bridie’s  “The 
Switchback”  and  David  Garrick’s 
adaptation  of  Susannah  Centilvre’s 
"The  Wonder:  A  Woman  Keeps  a 
Secret.” 

The  season  (vill  be^  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Kenneth"  Ireland,  who 
succeeded  the  late  John  Stewart 
last  year.  Peter  Streuli  will1  be  di¬ 
rector  of  productions.  Ireland  is 
currently  lecturing  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Ask  Guthrie  to  Direct 
Stratford,  Ont,  Season 

Stratford,  Ont.,  Jan.  13. 

Tyrone  Guthrie,  currently  in  Is¬ 
rael  to  stage  a  Habimah  Theatre 
production  of  “The  Merchant  of 
Venice,”  has  been  asked  to  return 
to  direct  next  summer’s  season  at 
the  Stratford  Shakespeare  Festival. 
Although  there  has  been  no  official 
word  of  his  acceptance,  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  season’s  two  productions 
is  being  withheld  pending  his 
approval. 

If  Guthrie  takes  the  assignment, 
it  wll  be  as  a  replacement  for 
Michael  Langham,  who  staged  the 
shows  here  last  summer  and  has 
been  slated  to  do  so  again  next 
year.  However,  he  has  been  under 
treatment  at  a  New  York  hospital 
for  a  perforated  ulcer  and  related 
complications,  and '  will  probably 
not  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  re¬ 
sume  professional  activity  next 
summer. 

Tom  Brown,  Langham’s  assistant, 
recently  planed  to  Ireland  to  ask 
Guthrie  to  take  over  the  local  stag¬ 
ing  assignment.  He  directed  the 
shows  here  for  the  Festival’s  first 
two  seasons. 


Off-Broadway  Shows 

Antony  &  Cleopatra,  Heckscher 
(1-13-59). 

Boy  Friend,  Cherry  Lane  (1-25- 
58). 

Crucible,  Martinique  (3-11-58). 

Diversions,  Downtown  (11-7-58). 

Hamlet  of  Stepney  Green, 
Cricket  (11-13-58). 

Heloise,  Gate  (9-24-58). 

Ivanov,  Renata  (10-7-58). 

Look  Back  in  Anger,  41st  St. 
(11-7-58) 

Man  Who  Never  Died.  Jan  Hus 
m^21-58). 

Many  Loves,  Living  Theatre  (1- 
13-59).  * 

Playboy  of  the  Western  World, 
Tara  (5-8-58). 

*  Qnare  Fellow,  Circle  in  Square 
(11-27-58). 

Salad  Days,  Barbizon  Plaza  (11- 
10-58);  closes  next  Sunday  (18). 

Threepenny  Opera,  deLys  (9-20- 

Time  of  the  Cuckoo.  Sheridan 
Sq.  (10-27-58);  closes  Feb.  1. 

Tis  a  Pity  She’s  a  Whore,  Gr- 
pheum  (12-5-58);  moves  tonight 
(Wed.)  to  the  Players. 


CLOSED 

Of  Mice  &  Men,  Provincetown 
(12-4-58);  closed  last  Thursday  (8). 
.  King  Lear,  Players  (1-2-59); 
closed  last  Sunday  (11). 

Failures,  4th  St.  (1-5-59);  closed 
last  Sunday  (11).  ' 


SCHEDULED  N.Y.  OPENINGS 

( Theatres  Set ) 

BROADWAY 

Rashomon,  Music  Box  (1-27-59). 

Requiem  for  a  Nun,  Golden  (1-28-59). 
Tall  Story,  Belasco  (1-29-59). 

Redhead,  46th  St.  (2-5-59). 

Rivalry,  Bijou  (2-7-59). 

Legend  of  Lizzie,  54th  St.  (2-9-59). 
Malorlty  of  One,  Barrymore  (2-11-59). 
Juno,  Winter  Garden  (2-26-59). 

Look  After  Lulu,  Miller’s  (3-3-59). 
Sweet  Bird,  Beck  (3-10-59). 

First  Impressions,  Alvin  (3-12-59). 
Oesfry  Rides  Again,  Imperial  (4-23-59). 
Gypsy,  Broadway  (54-59). 

OFF-BROADWAY 

On  the  Town,  Carnegie  (1-15-59). 
Fashion,  Royal  (1-20-59). 

Maidens  &  Mistresses,  Orpheum  (1-21-59). 
She  Shall  Have  Music,  Marquee  (1-22-59). 
People  St  Puppets,  Theatre  East  (1-26-59) 
Saintliness  of  M  Kempe,  York  (1-31-59). 
Royal  Gambit,  Sullivan  “St.  (2-3-59). 
Enemy  of  People,  Actors  (24-59).  - 
Clearing  In  Woods,  Sheridan  Sq.  <2-16-59. 
Buffalo  Sklnntr,  Marquee  (2-17-59). 
Golem,  St.  Mark’s  (2-24-59X.  ' 


Road  Uneven;  ‘Redhead’  $57,194,  D  C.; 
Hun  NflltoM,' Two’2^GChi; 
‘Man’  70G,  Omaha,  ‘Bird’  $13,300,  Hub 


The  road  was  spotty  the  past  two 
weeks,  with  a  few  shows  taking  it 
on  the  chin  in  the  post-New  Year 
frame.  There  were  three  closings 
during  the  period,  the  pre-Broad¬ 
way  tryout  of  "Crazy  October,” 
starring  Tallulah  Bankhead;  the 
New  York  touring  company  of  “Li’l 
Abner”  and  the  road  edition  of 
"Sunrise  at  Campobello.” 

“Redhead,”  top-grosser  among 
the  tryouts,  set  a  new  house  record 
for  the  National  Theatre,  Washing¬ 
ton,  last  week. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Parenthetic  designations  for  out- 
of-town  shows  are  the  same  as  for 
Broadway,  except  that  hyphenated 
T  with  show  classification  indicates 
tryout  and  RS  indicates  road  show. 
Also,  prices  on  touring  shows  in¬ 
clude  10%  Federal  Tax  and  local 
tax,  if  any,  but  as  on  Broadway 
grosses  are  net;  i.e.  exclusive  of 
taxes.  Engagements  are  for  single 
week  unless  otherwise  noted., 
BOSTON 

Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird, 
Colonial  (C-T)  (2d  wk)  ($4.y5-$5.50; 
1,590;  $43,000)  (Eva  Le  Gallienne, 
Billie  Burke).  Almost  $13,300. 
;  Previous  week,  over  $21,000. 


CHICAGO 

Auntie  Mame,  Erlanger  (C-RS) 
<19th  wk)  ($5.50-$6.60;  1,333;  $45,- 
187)  (Constance  Bennett).  Over 
$26,200.  Previous  week,  over  $34,- 
000.  Closes  next  Saturday  (17). 

My  Fair  Lady,  Shubert  (MC-RS) 
(62d  wk)  ($7;  2,100;  $72,979)  (Mi¬ 
chael  Evans,  Diane  Todd).  Over 
$52,500.  Previous  week,  almost 
$65,300. 

Romanoff  and  Juliet,  Rlackstone 
(C-RS)  (4th  wk)  ($4.95-$5.50;  1,450; 
$38,000)  •'(Peter  Ustinov).  Almost 
$36,100.  Previous  week,  over  $34,- 
80(L 

Two  for  the  Seesaw,  Todd  (CD- 
RS)  (3d  wk)  ($5.50;  1,090;  $26,600) 
(Ruth  Roman,  Jeffrey  Lynn).  Al¬ 
most  $26,500.  Previous  week,  nearly 
$29,600  with  Guild  subscription. 


CLEVELAND' 

Look  Back  in  Anger,  Hanna  CD- 
RS)  (2d  wk)  ($4.40;  1,515;  $28,000). 
Nearly  $14,400.  Previous  week, 
almost  $17,100. 


NEW  HAVEN 

Requiem  for  a  Nun,  Shubert  (D- 
Ti  (5  perfs)  ($4.80;  1,650;  $27,000) 
(Ruth  Ford,  Zachary  Scott).  Over 
$20,500  for  five  performances. 


OMAHA 

Music  Man,  Auditorium  (MC-RS). 
Almost  $70,000.  Previous  week, 
over  $87*600  at  the  Auditorium, 
Denver. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Rashomon,  Erlanger  (D-T)  (2d 
wk)  ($4.50-$5.50;  $40,000)  (Claire 
Bloom,  Rod  Steiger,  Oscar  Homol- 
ka,  Akim  Tamiroff).  Over  $23,700. 
Previous  week,  $32,300.  Opened 
Dec.  29  to  two  affirmative  notices 
(Gaghan,  News:  Murdock,  Inquirer) 
and  one  pan  (Schier,  Bulletin). 

Tall  Story,  Locust  (C-T)  (1st  wk) 
($4.50-$5;  1,418;  $35,000).  Opened 
last  Thursday  (8)  to  one  rave  re¬ 
view  (Schier,  Bulletin),  one  favor¬ 
able  (Murdock,  Inquirer)  and  one 
pan  (Gaghan,  News);  almost  $15,- 
800  for  four  r‘°rformances  with 
Guild  subscrip  ITt.1. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Crazy  October,  Geary  (C-T)  (3d 
wk)  ($4.95-$5.50;  1,550;  $42,000) 
(Tallulah  Bankhead).  Previous 
week,  about  $22,000.  Folded  Jan.  3. 


TORONTO 

LiT  Abner,  Royal  Alexandra 
(MC-RS,  N.  Y.  Co.)  (2d  wk)  ($5.50; 
1,525;  $43,000).  Previous  week, 

over  $36,500.  Folded  Jan.  3. 


VANCOUVER 

Auntie  Mame,  International  Cin¬ 
ema  (C-RS)  (Sylvia  Sidney).  Over 
$31,400.  Previous  week,  over  $41,- 
700  for  last  seven  performances  of 
12-performance  stand  at  the  Moore, 
Seattle. 


WASHINGTON 

Redhead,  National  (MCrT)  (2d 
wk)  ($6.05-$7.15;  1,677;-  $57,500) 
(Gwen  Verdon).  House  record  at 
$57,194.  Previous  week,  almost 
$48,600  for  seven  performances. 
Opened-  Dec.  30  to  three  favorable 
notices  for  show  and  raves  for  star 


(Carmody,  Star;  Coe,  Post;  Don¬ 
nelly,  News). 


SPLIT  WEEKS 

Li’l  Abner  (MC-RS,  bus-and- 
truek).  Totalled  $34,000  for  eight 
performances,  as  follows;  Ellis 
Auditorium,  Memphis,  Monday- 
Wedqesday  (5-7).  Four,  $14,100  on 
Broadway.  Theatre  League  sub¬ 
scription;  Tennessee  Theatre, 
Nashville,  Thursday-Friday  (8-9), 
three,  $10,100;  Alumni  Memorial 
Auditorium,  Knoxville,  Saturday 
(10),  one,  $9,800  on  BTL  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Previous  week,  totalled  $26,- 
600  for  seven  performances,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  State  Fair  Music  Hall,  Dallas, 
Sunday-Wednesday  (28-31),  five, 
$18,10Q;  Municipal  Aud.,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.,  Saturday  (3),  two,  $8,500. 
The  first  two  Dallas  performances, 
Dec.  26-27,  unreported,  totalled 
$6,500.  . 

Sunrise  at  Campobello  (D-RS) 
(Leif  Erickson).  Totalled  $12,600 
for  four  performances,  as  follows: 
Shubert,  Detroit,  Sunday  (4),  two, 
$5,600;  Paramount,  Toledo,  Mon- 
day-Tuesday  (5-6),  two,  $7,000,  and 
closed;  Previous  week,  almost  $36,- 
200  at  the  Shubert,  Detroit. 

Warm  Peninsula  (CD-T)  (Julie 
Harris).  Totalled  $37,900  for  seven 
performances,  as  follows:  Victoria, 
Kansas,  Monday-Tuesday,  (5-6), 
three,  $12,300;  Auditorium.  Den¬ 
ver,  Thursday-Saturday  (8-10).  four, 
$25,600.  Previous  week,  almost 
$24,300  at  the  Americas,  St.  Louis. 


British  Shows 

(Figures  denote  opening  dates) 
LONDON 

A*  Drop  of  Hat,  Fortune  rl-24-57). 
Auntie  Mame,  AdAphi  (9-10-58). 

Boy  Friend,  Wyndham’s  (12-1-53). 

*  Breath  of  Spring,  Duke  York’s  (3-28-58). 
Brouhaha,  AJdwych  (8-27-58). 
Chrysanthemum,  Wales  (11-13-58). 
Cindrella,  Coliseum  (12-18-58). 

Day  in  Life  Of,  Savoy  (10-1-58). 

D'Oyly  Carte,  Prince’s  (12-15-58). 
Expresso  Bongo,  Seville  (4-23-58). 

Five  Finger  Exerclse/Comedy  (7-18-58). 
For  Adults  Only,  Strand  (6-25-58). 
Friends  &  Neighbors,  Vic.  Pal.  (11-11-58). 
Grass  Is  Greener,  St.  Mart.  (12-2-58). 
Hook,  Line,  Sinker,  Piccadilly  (11-19-58). 
Irma  La  Douce,  Lyric  (7-17-58). 

Living  for  Pleasure,  Garrick  (7-10-58). 
Long,  Short,  Tall,  Royal  Ct.  (1-7-59). 
Repertory,  Old  Vic  (9-17-58). 

Mousetrap,  Ambassadors  (11-25-52). 

My  Fair  Lady,  Drury  Lane  (4-30-58). 

No  Concern,  Westminster  (10-6-58). 

Not  In  tho  Book,  Criterion  (4-2-58). 

Roar  Like  a  Dove,  Phoenix  (9-25-57). 
Salad  Days,  Vaudeville  (8-5-54). 

Simple  Spyman,  WnitehaU  (3-19-58). 
•Tunnel  of  Love,  Apollo  (12-3-57). 

Two  -for  Seesaw,  Haymarket  (12-17-58). 
Unexpected  Guest,  Duchess  (8-12-58). 
Where's  Charley,  Palace  (2-20-58). 

West  Side  Story,  Majesty’s  (12-12-58). 

•  transferred 

SCHEDULED  OPENINGS 
Roa*  Tattoo,  New  (1-15-59). 

WoMan.  Oft  Star,  Westminster  0.-22-59). 
Vermouth,  Seville  (1-27-59).  '  .  * 

Denton's  Death,  Lyric  Hamm.  (1-27-59). 
CLOSED 

Hot  Summer  Night,  New  (11-2&58). 
Long  Day's  Journey,  Globe  (9-34-58). 
Moon  on.  Rainbow,  Royal  Ct.  (12-4-58). 
WhP's  Your  Father?,  CTiridge  (12-16-58). 


Touring  Shows 

(  Jan.:il-25) 

Auntie  Mame  (Constance  Bennett) — 
Erlanger,  Cbi  (12-24). 

Auntie  Mame  (Sylvia  Sidney) — Coliseum, 
Spokane  (12);  Capitol.  Yakima  (14);  Civie 
Aud.,  Portland,  Ore.  (15-17);  College  Aud., 
Chico.  Cal.  (19);  Aud.,  Oakland,  Cal.  <20- 
21);  Municipal  Aud.,  Sacramento  (22); 
Highschool,  Stockton  (23);  Chic  Aud.,  San 
Jpse  (24-25). 

Canadian  Players — Univ.,  Fargo,  N.D. 
(12);  Univ.,  CollegeviUe,  Minn.  (13);  Col¬ 
lege.  St.  Cloud.  Minn.  (15);  St.  Olaf  Aud., 
Northfield,  Minn.  (16);  St.  Mary’s  College, 
South  Bend.  Ind.  (18);  CoUege.  DeKalb, 
111.  (20);  College,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 
(21);  Univ.,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  (22-23); 
Univ.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  (24). 

Dark  at  the  Top  of  the  Stairs— Play¬ 
house,  Wilmington  (20-24). 

Juno  (tryout)  (Shirley  Booth,  Melvyn 
Douglas) — National,  Wash.  (17-24). 

•Ll'l  Abner  (bus-and-truck) — Tower,  At¬ 
lanta  (12-17);  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahasse 
(19);  Dade  County  Aud.-,  Miami  (21); 
Municipal,  Orlando  (23);  Peabody  Aud., 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  (24). 

Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird  (tryout)  (Eva 
Le  Gallieune,  Billie  Burke) — Hanna,  Cleva 
(12-24)  (Reviewed  in  VARIETY,  Dec. 
31,  '58). 

Look  Back  In  Anger — Her  Majesty’s, 
Montreal  (12-17);  Blackstone,  Chi  (19-24). 

Malorlty  of  Ont'  (tryout)  (Cedric  Hard- 
wicke,  Gertrude  Berg)— Forrest.  Philly 
(12-24). 

Music  Man  (2d  Co.) — KRNT,  Des  Moines 
(12-17);  Taft.  Cincy  (19-24). 

My  Fair  Lady  (2d  Co.)  (Michael  Evans, 
Diane  Todd) — Shubert,  Chi  (12-2i4* 

Old  Vie— Shubert,  Boston  (13-17);  Erlan¬ 
ger,  Philly  (19-24). 

Poker  Game  (tryout)  (J.  Carrol  Naish, 
Doretta  Morrow,  Aline  MacMahon) — Shu¬ 
bert.  Wash.  (16-24). 

Raisin  in  the  Sun  (tryout)  (Sidney 
Poitier) — Shubert,  New  Haven  (22-24). 

Rashomon  (tryout)  (Claire  Bloom,  Rdd 
Steiger,  Oscar  Homolka,  Akim  Tamiroff) 
— Erlanger,  Philly  (12-17,  moves  to  N.Y.) 
(Reviewed  in  VARIETY,  Dec.  31.  ’58). 

Redhead  (tryout)  (Gwen  Verdon)— Shu¬ 
bert,  Philly  (12-24)  (Reviewed  in  VARI¬ 
ETY,  Dec.-  24,  *58). 

Requiem  for  a  Nun  (tryout)  .  Ruth 
Ford,  Zachary  Scott) — Colonial,  Boston 
(12-24). 

Romanoff  and  Juliet  (Bert  Lahr) — High¬ 
school,  Topeka,  Kan.  (17);  Music  Hall, 
K.C.  (18-19);  MuhiciDal,  Tulsa  (20-21); 
Music  Hall,  Houston  (23-25). 

Tall  Story  (tryout) — Locust,  Philly 
(12-24). 

Two  for  the  Saesavk  (2d  Co.)  (Ruth 
Roman,  Jeffrey  Lynn)— Todd,  Chi  (12-24). 

Warm  Peninsula  (tryout)  (Julie  Harris) 
— Aud.,  Denver  (13-24)  (Reviewed  in 
VARIETY,  Nov.  5.  *58). 
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. . .  for  giving  our  audiences  a  superb 

“THE  DIARY  OF  ANNE  FRANK” 


TOUR  DIRECTION 


BROADWAY  THEATRE  ALLIANCE,  iNci 

A  Subsidiary  «f -Columbia  Artiste  Management  lac. 


113  WesliSTrit  Streefc  New  York  T9,  N.  Yi 


Circle  5-2740 
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t  CASTING  NEWS  f 

Y+++»»t«  «  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<♦  ♦  »♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦++♦♦+♦♦+♦♦  M******* 

Following  are  available  parts  in  upcoming  Broadway,  off-Broad- 
way,  touring ,  industrial  and  television  shows.  All  information  has 
been  obtained  directly  by  the  Variety  Casting  Department  by  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  and  has  been  rechecked  as  of  noon  yesterday  <Tues.). 

The  available  roles' will  be  repeated  weekly' until  filled,  and  addi¬ 
tions.  to  the  list  will  be  made  only  when  information  is  secured  from 
responsible  parties.  The  intention  is  to  service  performers  with  leads 
provided  by  the  managements  of  the  shows  involved  rather  than  to 
run  a  lengthy  list  of  blind  items. 

In  addition  to  the  available  parts  listed,  the  tabulation  includes  pro¬ 
ductions  announced  for  later  this  season,  but,  for  which,  the  manage¬ 
ments,  as  yet,  aren't  holding  open  casting  calls.  Parenthetical  designa¬ 
tions  are  as  follows:  (C)  Comedy,  (D)  Drama,  (MC)  Musical  Comedy, 
( MD )  Musical  Drama,  (Rep)  Repertory,  (DR)  Dramatic  Reading. 


Legit 


BROADWAY 

(Parts  Available) 

“Babes  In  Arms”  (MC).  Produc¬ 
ers,  Lee  GuDer,  Frank  Ford  & 
Shelly  Gross.  Auditions  for  male 
and  femme,  singer-dancers,  16-20 
(no  older),  will  be  held  next  Mon¬ 
day  (19)  at  Variety  Arts  Studios, 
'225  W.  46th  St.;  Equity  members 
at  10  a.m.,  others  at  2  p.m. 

“Flower  Drum  Song”  (MC).  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Richard  Rodgers,  Oscar 
Hammerstein  2d  St  Joseph  Fields. 
Male'  and  femme  dancers-singers- 
actors  of  Oriental  appearance  for 
the  contemplated  touring  and  Eng¬ 
lish  companies.  Applicants  contact 
the  Rodgers  &  Hammerstein  office, 
488  Madison  Ave. 

“Gay  Felons”  (C),  Producers,  H. 
Clay  Blaney  St  Geoffrey  Jones;  36 
CPS.  Director,  Shepard  Traube. 
Available  parts:  man,-  30-35,  short, 
non-athletic;  man,  30-35,  medium 
height,  stoutish,  sluggish,  comic. 
Mail  photo  and  resume  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  Rehearsals  start  Jan.  5. 

“Gypsy**  (MC>.  Producers,  David 
Merrick  &  Leland'  Hayward,  246  W. 
44th  St.,  N.Y.,  36;  director,  Jerome 
Robbins.  Available  part?  for  vari¬ 
ety  acts,  such  as  jugglers,  uni¬ 
cyclists,  acrobats,  etc.  Write  for 
audition  appointments  to  Michael 
Mindlin  or  Edward  Fuller,  c/o 
producers.  Auditions  for  strippers 
and  showgirls  who  sing  and  dance 
will  be  held  at  Imperial  Theatre, 
249  W.  45th  St.,  Jan.  19,  2  PM.- 
S  PM.  Call  for  Equity  Dancers, 
Jan.  20,  male,  10:30  aim,  femme, 
3  p.m.,  at  Imperial  Theatre,  249  W. 
45th  St. 

Three  Against  Time  (D) — produc¬ 
ers,  Tad  Danielewski  St  .  Morris 
Feld.  Available  parts:  cul¬ 
tured  well-built  American  general; 
General’s  wife.  45.  submissive, 
quiet,  dominated  by  husband; 
young, energetic  businessman  and 
pretty,  restless,  discontented  wife; 
retired  professor,  old;  but  still 
bright  and  alive;  efficient,  relaxed  i 
Government  official,  40-45;  two 
servants,  either  authentic,  Indians 
or  of  American-Indian  descent; 
sandy  blonde  eight-year-old  girl, 
vigorous,  bright;  scholarly  nine- 
year-old  boy.  (Mail  photo  and 
resume  to  production  assistant 
Jeanette  Kamins,  234  W.  44th  St., 
Suite  702). 

“West  Side  Story”  (MD),  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Robert  Griffith  &  Harold 
Prince;  Auditions  will  be  held 
«very.  Tuesday,  2  p.m.,  at  the  Win¬ 
ter  Garden  Theatre,  1643  broadway,  i 
for  replacements  of  the  Broadway 
and  London  companies.  Apply  for 
appointments,  stage  door  at  2  p.m. 
or  8  pan.,  to  Ruth  Mitchell  or  .How¬ 
ard  Jeffrey. 


OFF-BROADWAY 

( Parts  Available ) 

“Courtyard”  (D).  Producers,  An¬ 
thony  &  Goodman  Productions, 
1225  Sixth  Ave:  Accepting  photo 
and  resume  of  performers  via  .mail 
only;  also  resume  of  potential  tech¬ 
nicians,  managers,  stage  managers. 

“Golem”  (D).  Producers,  George 
Morfogen  &  Robert  Halfin;  direc¬ 
tor,  Kalfin;  244  W.  14th  St.  Avail¬ 
able  parts:  male,  25-40,  large, 
powerful,  naive;  man,  over  50,  dig¬ 
nified,  warm;  man,  over  50,  me¬ 
dium.  height,  intense,  sad;  man, 
‘over  35,  good  voice,  intellectual, 
cold;  man,  25-35,  spiritual,  compas¬ 
sionate,  masculine;  old  man,  gen¬ 
tle,  large  stature;  femme,  17-20, 
spiritual,  intense,  perceptive;  mid- 
dleaged  woman,  warm,  intelligent, 
practical;  man,  20-30,  emotional. 
Idealistic;  man,  35-50,  folk  quality^ 
superstitious;  man,  over  40,  strong, 
tragic;  man,  under  45,  sardonic; 
man,  naive,  sense  of  humor;  three 
beggars;  townspeople,  merchants, 
millers,  etc.  Apply  through  agents 
for  appointment.  Photo  and  resume 
may  be  delivered  to  office  next 
Sunday  (18)  at  1:00-6:00  p.m. 

“Rope  Dancers,”  Equity  Library 
Theatre  Production*  director,  John 
Whatsis.  Rehearsals  Feb.  2-Feb.  28. 
Casting,  11  W.  18th  St..  2d  fl.  front: 
Jan.  19,  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  . Jan.  20  & 
21,  7  pjn-10  p.m.  (bring  member¬ 
ship  cards).  Parts  available:  femme 
lead,  33,  careworn,  once  handsome. 


prudish,  touchy;  male  lead,  35,  out¬ 
wardly  witty  and  charming,  but 
vulnerable  and  defensive;  second 
femme  lead,  cheerful,  extrovert, 
tolerant,  warm-hearted;  girl,  11, 
delicate,  withdrawn,  shy;  femme, 
9,  tomboy,  aggressive;  doctor,  40- 
50,  short  stocky,  with  noble  head, 
quiet,  wise,  compassionate;  male, 
35-40  wears  derby,  literal-minded 
municipal  official;  policeman, 
strong,  not  too  bright;  male,  large, 
muscular  mah,  likes  his  work.  Pro-  ] 
duction  assistants  also  needed. .  i 


OUT  OF  TOWN  _ 

( Parts  Available ) 

BUFFALO 

Melody  Fair,  musical  tent, 
(North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.)  Audi¬ 
tions  for  dancers  (ballet,  modern, 
jazz),  Feb.  1.  at  2:00-4:00  p.m., 
YWCA  Building,  190  Franklin 
Street  Producer,  Lewis  T.  Fisher; 
choreographer.  Zachary  Solov. 


CHICAGO 

“Damn  Yankees”  (MC).  Produc¬ 
er,  Theatre  270,  Belmont  Hotel; 
directors.  Bill  Hale,  Jim  Dennett. 
Auditions  Jan.  13  (7:30-10  p.m.)  and 
Jan.  17  (1-4:30  p.m.),  at  Belmont 
Hotel  (inquire  at  desk  for.  room 
number).  Five'  principal  parts 
available  (for  Equity  members): 
male  lead,  youthful,  virile,  athletic; 
femme  lead,  attractive  singer-danc- 
er-actress  (Gwen  Verdon  played  it 
on  Broadway);  male,  sinister  but 
able  to  play  comedy;  male,  30-50, 
no  singing;  femme,  mature,  moth¬ 
erly;  femme,  go-getter  reporter; 
male,  actors  and  singers.  Parts  not 
filled  by  Equity  complement  avail¬ 
able  to  amateurs.  Performances. 
Monday  through  Friday  only,  be¬ 
ginning  Feb.  2. 


ROCHESTER 

Melody  Fair,  musical  tent, 
(North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.).  Produc¬ 
er,  Lewis  T.  Fisher;  choreographer, ' 
Zachary  Solov.  Auditions  for  sing¬ 
ers  and  actors.  Hotel  Sheridan, 
Jan.  20,  at  5:00-10:60  p.m.  Inter¬ 
views  for  student  technicians,  ap¬ 
prentices,  same  time  and  place. 


FUTURE  SHOWS 

Ariadne  &  the  Concrete  Duck 
(C) — producer,  Howard  Erskine  (56 
W.  45th  St.,  OX  7-9620). 

Far  Away  the  Train-Birds  Cry 
(CD) — producer,  Louis  d’ Almeida 
(480  Lexington  Ave.,  JU  2-8115).  ' 

Let’s  Gq  Steady  (MC) — producer 
Edward  Padula  (1501  Broadway, 
LA  4-4860).  ; 

Madonna  and  Child  (O— pro¬ 
ducer,  Guthrie  McCUntic  (1270 
6th  Ave.,  Cl  7-5152). 


SHOWS  IN  REHEARSAL 
-  BROADWAY  | 

“First  Impressions”  (MD)  Pro¬ 
ducers,  George  Gilbert  &  Edward 
Specter,  (237  W.  51st  St.;  JU 
6-0028).  - 

“God  and  Kate  Murphy”  (D), 
Producers,  Charles  R.  Wood  & 
Harris  Masterson  (246  W.  44th  St.; 
LO  3-5450).  " 

“Golden  Fleecing”  (C).  Produc¬ 
ers,  Courtney  Burr  &  Elliott  Nu¬ 
gent,  (58  W.  57th  St.;  Cl  5-9151). 

“Legend  of  Lizzie”  (C).  Produc¬ 
ers,  Hartney  Arthur  &  Nat  Stevens 
(522  Fifth  Ave.;  LA  4-4045). 

“Raisin  in  the  Sun”  CD).  Produc¬ 
ers,  Philip  Rose  &  David  J.  Cogan, 
(157  W.  57th  St.;  Cl  5-2255).  . 

“Sweet  Bird  of  Youth”  (D).  Pro¬ 
ducer,  Cheryl  Crawford  (49  W. 
45th  St.;  JU  2-3466). 


OFF-BROADWAY 

“Clearing  in  the  Woods”  (C). 
Producers,  Paul  Michael  St  Gayle 
Hinckley  (99  Seventh  Ave.,  So.). 

“Enemy  of  the  People”  (D)  Pro* 
ducers,  Francesca  Productions  (120 
Madison  Ave.). 

“La  Madre”  (D).  Producers*  The 
Blackfriars  Guild  (316  W.  57th  St.; 
Cl  7-0236). 

“Mistress  and  Maidens”  (CD). 
Producer,  Archer  King  (745  Fifth 
Ave.). 

“Puppets  &  People”  (C).  Produc¬ 
ers,  Wayne  Brown,  Elek  Hartman 
&>  Marvin  Z.  Goldstein  (211  E.  60th 
,‘St.L  •. 

-S&e  Shall  Have  Music  <MQ>.  Pro¬ 
ducer*,  Stu&rt  Bishop.  Dede  Meyer 
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Literati 


and  -  Edwin  West  172  Perry  .SC 
CH  3-6728).  v 

-  SIGNED 

BROADWAY 

Dear  Liar:  Brian  Aherne. 

Gay  Felons:  Jacques  Francois, 
Denise  Darcel,  .  George  Tobias, 
jerry  Lazarre,  Josette  Banzet,  Al¬ 
fred  Hesse,  Lucian  PriVal,  Joe  Elik, 
Laya,  Roger  Dekoven,  Lydia  Proch- 
niefca.  * 

God  :and  Kate  Mugp&y:  Fay 
Compton?  Mike  KeUin,  John  Mc- 
Giver,  Larry  Hagman,  .  Maureen 
Delaney,  Lois  Nettleton,  Pauline 
[  Flanagan. 

Golden  Fleecing:  David  Gardner, 
'John  Gerstad,  Irene  Kane,  James 
Rennie,  Peter  Turgeon,  Le  Roi 
Operti.  ' 

Goodwill-  Ambassador:  Herbert 
Marshall,  Cyril  Cusack,  Sandor 
Szabo,  peter  Donat. 

J.  B.:  Ronnie  Waken  (succeed¬ 
ing  Arnold  Merritt). 

Juno:  Sada  Thompson,  Gemze  de 
Lappe,  Tommy  Rail,  Loren  Dris¬ 
coll,  Jack  Betts,  Monte  Amundsen, 
Clarice  Blackburn,  Tom  Clancy, 
Jean  Stapleton. 

I  Kataki:  James  McArthur,  Sessue 
Hayakawa.  _ 

Legend  of  Lizzie:.  William  Dan¬ 
iels,  Stephen  Joyce,  Mary  Mace, 
Muriel  Kirkland,  Geraldine  Reh- 
rig,  Frank  Twedell,  Jock  MacGre¬ 
gor,  Frances  Hammond,'  Miriam 
Phillips  Elsa  Raven. 

Look  After  Lulu:  Reva  Rose, 
Grace  Genteel,  'Craig  Huebing, 
Roddy  McDowall,  Tommy  Grimes, 
Kurt  KaSznar,  Polly  Howies,  Jack 
Gilford,  Ellis  Rabb,  Philippa  Be- 
vans,  Paul  Smith,  Arthur  Malet, 
Barbara  Loden. 

Make  a  Million:  Charles  Welch 
(succeeding  Bill  Hickey). 

Rashomon:  Michael  Shilo  (suc¬ 
ceeding  David  Opatoshu). 

Sweet  Bird  of  Youth:  Paul  New¬ 
man,  Geraldine  Page,  Sidney  Black- 
mer.  — 

|  Touch  of  the  Poet:  James  Brod¬ 
erick  (succeeding  Tom  Clancy). 


OFF  BROADWAY 

Antony  and  Cleopatra:  Edwin 
Sherrin,  Thomas  Barbour. 

Clearing  in  the  Woods:  Nancy 
Wickwire. 

Diversions:  Peg  Murray. 

Enemy  of  the  People:  A1  Sper- 
duto,  Ronald  Nicholas,  John  Marly, 
Ward  Costello,  Gerald  Hiken, 
Joseph  Warren,  Henderson  For¬ 
sythe,  Lois  Holmes,  Jean  de. 
MarraL  ' 

Fashion:  Enid  Markey,  Will  Geer, 
Frederic  Warriner,  June  Ericson. 

Hamlet  of  Step'hey  Green: 
George  Axler  (succeeding  Clarence 
J.  Hoffman). 

Ivanov:  Josephine  Chianese  (suc¬ 
ceeding  Sada  Thompson). 

Look  Back  in  Anger:  William 
Shust  (succeeding  William.  Daniels). 

Maidens  and  Mistresses:  Leueen 
MacGrath.  Joanna  Roos. 

People  and  Puppets:  Dan  Legant, 
Bemie  Reed,  Elek  Hartman,  John 
Zee. 

Royal  Gambit:  Dran  Seitz,  Tani 
Seitz,  Patrick  Hines,  Grace  Chap¬ 
man.  % 


Field  Buys  Chi  Sun-Times 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  prez  of  Field 
Enterprises  and  publisher-editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  last  week! 
bought  controlling  interest  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  from  John  S. 
Knight  and  Knight  Newspapers  for 
an  estimated  $18,000,000.  Knight’s 
corporation  had  owned  about  75% 
of  the  481,293  shares  6f  stock,  and 
Field  is  now  offering  minority 
stockholders  the  same  $50  per  share 
he  paid  Knight. 

Acquisition:  of  the  afternoon 
paper  by  the  Sun-Times — some  14 
months  after  the  Chicago  Tribune 
bought  out  the  afternoon  American 
from  Hearst  Corp. — means  that  the 
Windy  City  daily  press  now  ‘ex¬ 
presses  only  two  points  of  view  in¬ 
stead  of  the  previous  four.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  acquired  papers 
will  continue  to  he  published  as 
separate  entities  under  their  old 
names,  show  biz  events  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  four-way  coverage 
with  each  paper  maintaining  its 
own  aisle-sitters  and  feature  staffs. 

Belief  is  strong,  and  with  some 
foundation,  that  in  about  a  year  the 
American  will  move  into  the  build¬ 
ing  contiguous  to  Tribune  Tower 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  tv- 
radio  facility,  WGN  Inc.  WGN  has 
purchased  s’  tract  of  land  on  the 
northwest  side  of  Chicago  and  will 
soon  begin  building  a  modern 
broadcasting  plant.  The  Trib'has 
not  yet  owned-  up  to  its  plans  for 
the  WGN  building  when  it’s  vacated, 
but  the  secret  has  been  poorly 
kept. 

Equally  strong  is  the  belief  that 
the  Daily  News '  eventually  will 
share  the  new  and  capacious  Sun- 
Times  building  (coihpleted  in  1956 
at  a  cost  of  $21,000,000)  with  the 
parent  morning  paper.  While  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  Jr.’s  stock  purchase  in¬ 
cluded  the  Daily  News  real-  estate 
and  presses,  it’s  known  that  there 
has  long  been  great  demand  for 
office  space  in  the  present  News 
edifice  because  of  its  nearness  to 
the  commuter  trains.  A  Sun-Times 
spokesman  said  he  could  not  con¬ 
firm  whether  such  a  move  was  in 
the  offing  hut  allowed  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely. 

Should .  the  *  two  moves  come 
about,  the  drama  of  the  Windy 
City  daily  press  would  then  focus 
on  the  comer  where  Michigan  Ave. 
meets  the  Chicago  River,  f0?  that 
is  where  the  two  giants  of  Chicago 
journalism  stand  on  either  side  of 
the  street. 

But  for  the  while,  there  will  be 
no  major  changes  at  the  Daily 
News.  Field  said  that  he  has  asked 
the  executive  staff  to  remain  with 
the  paper  as  before,  and  Knight  is 
serving  as  consultant  and  adviser 
for  what  is  termed  a  “transitional 
period;”  The  Saturday  News  will 


continue  to  carry  his  regular 
weekly  column,  “An  Editor’s  Note¬ 
book.” 

Knight,  who  is  nearly  65,  Said 
he  had  sold  his  interest  in  the  Daily 
News  in  order  to  cut  down  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  although  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  with  his  radio  and 
tv'  properties  and  his  other  news¬ 
papers — the  Akron  Beacon  Jqurnal, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Miami  Herald, 
Charlotte  Observer,  and  two 
Florida  weeklies. 

Field  revealed  that  he  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  New  York-based  pub¬ 
lishing  ventures — Simon  &  Schus¬ 
ter,  Pocket  Books  Inc,,  and  Parade 
— in  order  to  concentrate  his  pub¬ 
lishing  activities  in  Chicago  and 
the  midwest. 

Daily  News  circulation,  at  latest 
audit,  is  actually  slightly  larger 
than  the  Sun-Times’  on  weekdays, 
averaging  575,371  to  the  morning 
paper’s  561,987.  Sunday  circulation 
of  the  Sun-Times  has  been  averag¬ 
ing  630,006. 

The  News— since  Knight  took  it 
over  in  1944  for  slightly  over 
$2,000,000  cash— has  scrambled  out 
of  a  $12,000,000  debt,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Knight,  has  had  average  an¬ 
nual  earnings  of  $1,250,000  for  the 
past  14  years. 

Upon  purchasing  the  Daily  News, 
Field  stepped  down  as  editor  of 
the  Sun-Times  to  serve  both  pa¬ 
pers  as  publisher.  Milbum  P. 
Akers,  exec  editor  of  the  morning 
gazette  since  1950,  was  upped  to 
editor  with  Lawrence  S.  Fanning 
moving  up  a  notch  to  Akers’  pre¬ 
vious  post.  Emmett  Dedmon  con¬ 
tinues  as  managing  editor. 

Meanwhile,  Basil  L.  Walters  re¬ 
signed,  from  Knight  Newspapers, 
where  he  had  been  longtime  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  to  remain  with  Hie 
Daily  News  as  editor.  Walters  will 
continue,  however,  as  a  director 
of  Knight  Newspapers  Inc;  Re¬ 
maining  with  him  at  the  News,  in 
their  regular  capacities,  are  A.  T. 
Burch,  associate  editor  in  charge 
of  the  editorial  page,  and  Everett 
Norlander,  managing  editor. 


CHATTER 

Charles  Staab,  business  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  named 
executive  Vice  president,  and  will 
continue  as  business  manager. 

Berwickshire  Advertiser,  Scot 
weekly,  which  has  been  controlled 
continuously  by  one  family,  is 
celebrating  its  150th  anniversary. 

John  M.  Carter  named  editor  of 
The  American  Home  Magazine.  He 
succeeds  Mrs.  Jean  Austin  who  re¬ 
signed:  Carter  was  formerly  editor 
of  Household  Magazine. 

Mark  D:  Bohen,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Albany  Times-Union 
for  25  years-  and  a  vet?friul  of  40 
years  in  the  newspaper  business, 
has  retired.  '‘V\ 


Saintliness  of  Margerey  Kempe: 
Frances  Sternhagen. 

.  She  Shall  Have  Music:  Law¬ 
rence  Weber,  Betty  Oakes  (suc¬ 
ceeding  Kaarlyn  Kitch),  Skedge 
Miller. 

Time  of  the  Cuckoo:  Barette 
Brooks  (succeeding  Grace  Genteel). 


OUT  OF  TOWN 
Dark  at  the  Top  of  the  Stairs: 
Barbara  Baxley  (succeeding  Teresa 
Wright). .  .  . 

Garden  District:  Diana  Barry¬ 
more. 


Television 


CBS-TV,  526  W.  57lh  St:’  Accept- 
ing  photo  and  resume  of  models 
for  special  demostration  test  for 
CBS  closed  circuit.  Mail  to  Nat 
Greenblatt,  above  address: 

Camera  Three;  educational, 
drama,  CBS;  producer,  John  Mc- 
Gifferc.  Submit  photo  and  resume 
for  consideration.  Nat  Greenblatt 
(524  W.  57th  St.). 

“Captain  Kangaroo,”  juvenile 
series  six  mornings  a  week  on 
CBS-TV.  Available:  running  part 
for  -young  girl,  engaging,  whole¬ 
some,  next-door-neighbor  type,  to 
sing  end  play  piano  well.  Submit 
photo  and'resume  by  mail  only  to 
Robert  Keeshan  Associates,  680 
Fifth  Ave. 

j  Dela  McCarthy  Assoc.,  515  Mad¬ 
ison  Ave.  Casting,  Colin  D’Arcy. 
Submit  photo  and  resume  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

Fuller,  Smith  Ross  ad  agency, 
230  Park  Ave,  Casting  director, 
Ronnie  Schlueter.  Mail  photo  and 
resume. 

Grey  Advertising,  430  Park  AVe. 
Casing-  Jim  Kaye.  Submit  photo 
amUresumfi  by  mail  only. 

T,  filmedon  location— CBS;  pro¬ 
ducer;  Gilbert  Ralston;  casting 


through  Marc  Merson;  address  by 
mail  only,  Barbara  Tuck,  CBS,  524 
W.  57th  St.  Available  parts:  un¬ 
usual  types,  interesting  faces,  good 
physical .  conditions,  will  consider 
applicants  having  had  odd  occupa- 
tfbns.  Submit  photo  and  resume. 

Lamp  Unto  My  Feet,  religious, 
drama,  CBS;  producer,-  Don  Keller- 
man;  director,  James  MacAllen. 
Submit  photo  and  resume  for  con¬ 
sideration.  Nat  Greenblatt  (524  W. 
57th  St.). 

Lawrence  Welk  show  (Plymouth 
Motors),  ABC-TV  —  Seeking  teen¬ 
age  vocal  and  instrumental  per¬ 
formers  for  guest  appearances  or 
as  permanent  hand  members.  Sub¬ 
mit  disk  or  tape  (home-recorded 
acceptable)  of  wellknown  pop  or 
standard  numbers,  plus  recent 
photo,  short  biographical  summary. 
Address  Plymouth  Show,  ABC 
Studio,  Hollywood,  or  2623  Santa 
Monica  blvd.,  Santa  Monica. 

Look  Up  &  Live,  religious- 
dramatic,  CBS.  Executive  pro¬ 
ducer,  Pamela'  HLott;  ^producer, 
Jack  Kuney;  easting,  Marc  Merson, 
524  W,  57th  St.  Casting  from 
,  files.  Mail  photo  and  resume. 

McCann-Erickson,  485  Lexington 
Ave.;  casting,  Barbara  Neubauer. 
Available  part  for  femme  or  male 
pantomimist  with  mime  and  comic 
dance,  experience,  for  commercials. 
Mail  photo  and  resume.  ■- 

National  Screen  Service,  1600 
Broadway.  Casting,  Carl  Carbone. 
Submit  photo  and  composite  for 
consideration. 

North  Advertising,  6  E.  45th  Si. 
Casting  Frank  Higgins.  Cast  from 
files  for  the  Toni  commercials.  Pre¬ 
fer  models  with  good  hair.  Mail 
photo  and  resume  for  considera¬ 
tion.  ' 

Reach,  McClintion  &  Co.,  505 
Park  Ave.;  casting,  Ted  Okon.; 
Photo  '  and  resume  accepted  via 
mail  only  for  commercials;  boys, 


girls;  middleaged  and  elderly  men 
and  women;  also  young  and  mature 
women  for  shampoo  commercials. 

Sarra,  Inc.,  200  E.  56th  St,;  cast¬ 
ing,  Helen  Hecht.  Seeking  new 
faces,  personalities;  casting  from 
files;  mail  photo  and  resume. 

The  Verdict  Is  Yours,  unre¬ 
hearsed  courtroom  dramas.  CBS; 
producer,  Eugene  Burr;  director, 
Byron  Paul;  casting  contact,  Liam 
Dunn,  CBS,  524  W.  57th  St.  (do  not 
phone).  No  open;  casting;  all  done 
from  files.  Submit  photo  and  res¬ 
ume  for  consideration. 

WRCA-TV,  (30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  N.Y.  20),  accepting  appli¬ 
cations  for  audition*  for  all  gen¬ 
eral  talent,  except  dramatic  actors, 
.  alternate  Tuesdays.  Apply  by  mail 
:  to  “Open  Auditions.” 


Films 


“Parrish,”  adaptation  of  Mildred 
Savage  novel.  Producer,  Warner 
Bros.-Joshua  Logan.  Available:  title 
role,  18-22,  about  6  ft.,  medium 
build,  handsome,  .an  “Unknown” 
actor. 'Mail  photo  and  resume  to 
producer-director  Logan,  c/o  War¬ 
ners,  666  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 

HOLLYWOOD 

“Give  Your  Heart  to  the  Hawks  ” 
from  Robinson  Jeffers’  epic  poem 
set  in  Calif omia.'  Prefer  “unknown.” 
talent.  Available:  male  lead,  21-30, 
at  least  six  feet  tall,  Strong;  femme 
lead,  '  21-25,  “  requires  sustained 
dramatic  characterization;  support¬ 
ing  players,  male  and  femme,  25-' 
65.  Production  -  scheduled  for  late 
summer  start.  Mail  photo  and 
resume  tor  producer-director  N.  EL 
Cominbs,  c/o  Alba  Productions, 
506  No.  Foothill. Road,  .Beverly 
Hills*  • 
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New  -American  Library  is  pub¬ 
lishing  in  January  paperback  edi¬ 
tions  of  Terence  Rattigan’s  “Sepa¬ 
rate  Tables”  as  a  Signet  book  and 
“Stories  from  Shakespeare”  as  a 
Mentor  book. 

Rod:  Anthony  and  Lawrence  P. 
Goodman  have  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  for  the' off-Broadway  produc¬ 
tion  next  spring  of  a  stage  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  former’s  novel, 
“Courtyard.”  , 

Michel  Saint-Denis  has  arrived 
from  Europe  to  become  chief  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  proposed  drama  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music. 

Bruce  Becker,  who’s  been  on  a 
vacation  tour  of  Europe  and  North 
Africa,  is  due  back  soon  to  begin 
preparations  for  his  second  straw- 
hat  season  at  the  Tappan  Zee  Play¬ 
house,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Rodney  Millington,  managing 
director  of  “The  Spotlight,”  Brit- 1 
ish  casting  directory,  is  due  next 
week  for  his  yearly  gander  at  the 
Broadway  shows. 

Janies  W.  Gardiner  has  acquired 
the  legit  rights  to  Paul  Hyde  Bon¬ 
ner’s  “Excelsior”  and  is  the  process 
of  lining  up  and  adaptor. 

Holiday  Theatre,  Newark,  N.J., 
is  putting  out  an  arts-sianted  news 
program  in  connection  with  its 
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kiddie-angled  productions.  David 
Steinberg,  publicist  fop  the  theatre, 
is  editing  the  program. 

Helen  Gallagher  has  signed  a 
personal  management  contract  with 
Fred  Amsel  and  Jerry  Levy’s  Di¬ 
rectional  Enterprises. 

Legit-tv  actor  Alan  Hewitt  has 
recorded.  John  Milton's  “Paradise 
Lost”  for  the  Great  Books  Program 
of  Recordings  for  the  Blind. 

Eugene  R.  Wood  has  succeeded 
the  late  Jack  Sheehan  in  the 
Broadway  production  of  “Look 
Homeward,  AngeL” 

Originals  Only,  which  operated 
off-Broadway  lor  a  number  .of 
years,  is  currently  active  in  Los 
Angeles  with  the  presentation  of 
new  plays  on  an  invitational  basis. 
Tom  Hill  and  Donald  Stuart,  co- 
producers,  are  planning  to  resume 
operations  in  New  York  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Coast  setup. 

Playwright  Robert  Thom,  whose 
“Sailing  to  Byzantium”  is  under 
bption  for  Broadway  production, 
has  gone  to  the  Coast  to  be  on  hand 
for  the  shooting  of  tfts  screen  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Jade  Keronac’s  “The 
l  Subterraneans.” 

Henry  Schnitxler,  a  legit  director 
in  his  native  Vienna  (he's  an  Amer¬ 
ican  -citizen),  has  returned  to  Eu¬ 
rope  after  a  vacation  in  the  U.S. 
He’s  the  son  of  playwright  Arthur 
Schnitxler. 

Allan  Dalzell  Is  in  Chicago  ahead 
of  “Look  Back  In  Anger,”  which 
opens  the  Blackstone  there  next 
Monday  (19)  for  three  weeks. 

Cliff  Hayman,  assistant  general 
manager  for  “Once  More  With 
Feeling”  is  doubling  as  company 
manager  for  the  Broadway  presen¬ 
tation  of  “Shakespeare’s  Ages  of 
Man.” 

Leo  Gaffney,  drama  editor  of  the 
Boston  Daily  Record,  is  recuperat¬ 
ing  from  a  heart  attack. 

Rehearsals  for  the  Lynn  Swann- 
Sterling  Noel  off-Broadway  produc¬ 
tion  of  “I’ll  Call  You”  are  now 
scheduled  to  get  underway 
March  19. 

Harold  Goldberg,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Independent  Booking 
Office,  is  recovering  from  surgery 
at  University  Hospital,  N.Y.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absence,  Clarence  Jaeobr 
non  is  subbing. 

“The  Happy  Town,”  a  new 
musical  with  book  and  lyrics  by 
Harry  Haldane  -and  music  by 
Gordon  Daffy,  is  planned  for 
Broadway  production  next  Novem¬ 
ber.  by  B.  &  M.  Theatre  Produc¬ 
tions,  a  new  producing  firm 
headed  by  Allan  A.  Buckhantx  and 
Mitchell  May.  Buckhantz,  a  tv  pro¬ 
ducer-director,  will  stage  the  tuner. 
He  left  New  York  for  the  Coast 
yesterday  (TuesJ  to  cast  the  star¬ 
ring  roles.  The  producers  claim 
the  capitalization  for  the  show, 
budgeted  at  $300,000,  has  already 
been  raised.  •  - 

Songwriters  Jay  Livingston  and 
Ray  Evans  arrived  in  New  Ybrk 
from  Hollywood  last  Monday  (12) 
with  their  completed  score  for  the 
legittuner  version  of  the  film, 
“Holiday  for  Henrietta,”  which 
Howard  Merrill  and  Joseph.  Kip- 
ness  plan  for  Broadway  -  produc¬ 
tion  next  fall,  * 

Hona  Murai,  wife  of  actor-play¬ 
wright  Sheppard  Herman,  has 
taken,  a  leave  of  absence  from  her  { 
lead  dancing  assignment  in  “Goldi¬ 
locks”  because  of  pregnancy.  She’s 
been  succeeded  by  .Patti  Nestor.  I 
Incidntally,  Joan  Ford,  who  col¬ 
laborated  on  the  lyrics  for  the 
musical  is  expecting  her  seventh 
child  in  February. 

Wanda  Hendrix  in  ‘Who  Was 
That  Lady  I  Saw  You  With?”  is 
the  current  offering  at  the  Palm 
Springs  (CaL)  Playhouse.  The 
comedy,  presented  by  Michael  Fer- 
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rail  and  his  wife,  Marrian  Walters, 
launched  the  1959  season  at  the 
theatre  last  Saturday  (10). 

Bill  Penn  will  direct  “Volpone” 
for  the  43rd  Street  Theatre,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It’ll  follow  “Potting 
Shed,”  the  current  entry  at  the 
house. 

Robert  Ullman  and  Shirley 
Herz  have  opened  their  own  pub¬ 
licity  office. 

Violla  Rubber  and  Floyd  Acker¬ 
man  have  acquired  the  touring 
rights  to  Tennessee  Williams’ 
“Garden  District.” 

Arthur  Sircom  Is  in  Youngs¬ 
town,  .  O.,  guest-directing  the 
Youngstown  Players,  Inc.,  produc-. 
tion  of  “Teahouse  of  the  August 
Moon,”  scheduled  to  open  Feb.  6 
at  the  new  $350,000  Youngstown 
Playhouse.  While  there,  Sircom  is 
also  conducting  a  series  of  acting 
classes  for  the  Players. 

Martin  Gabel  and  Henry  Mar- 
golis,  co-producers  of  “Once  More 
With  Feeling,”  are  scheduled  to  he 
represented  in  London  by  local 
editions  of  that  production  and 
“Hidden  River,”  which  they  pre¬ 
sented  on  Broadway  in  1957. 
They’ll  be  partnered  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Feeling”  with  Robin 
Fox  and  Robert  Morley  and  in.  the 
presentation  of  “River’*  with 
David  Pelham  and  Hartney 
Arthur.  Jean  Pierre  Aumont  and 
Constance  Cummings  are  slated  to 
costar  in  “Feeling,”  while  Leo 
Genn  and  Catherine  Lacey  are 
possibilities  for  the  lead  roles  in 
“River.” 

Dr  an  Seitz  will  have  a  three- 
way  involvement  in  the  upcoming 
off-Broadway  production  of  “The 
Royal  Gambit”  as  an  associate 
producer,  stager  and  performer. 
The  play  is  being  produced  by 
David  Ellis,  in  association  with 
Miss  Seitz  and  her  twin  sister 
Tani  Seitz,  who’ll  also  appear-  in 
the  presentation.  “Gambit,”  which 
will  have  costumes  by  Michael 
de  Marco,  was  written  by  German 
playwright  Herman  Gresieker  and 
adapted  by  George  White. 

Gene  Frankel,  Richard  Karp,  A1 
Sperdnto,  and  Bernard  Bossom 
will  present  Arthur  Miller’s  “An 
Enemy  of  the  People”  at  the 
Actors  Playhouse,  N.Y.,  beginning 
Feb.  4.  .Frankel  win  double  as 
director  and  Sperduto  will  double 
as  a  member  of  the  cast.  Richard 
Bianchi  'and  Oliver  Olsen  have 
been  signed  to  design  the  sets 
and  costumes,  respectively. 

•  The  N.Y.  Shakespeare  Festival, 
which  launched  a  'winter  season 
at  the  Heckscher  Theatre  last 
night  (Tues.)  with  “Antony  and 
Cle’opatra,”  is  seeking  $100,000'  to 
resume  the  cuffo-admission  proj¬ 
ect  in  Central  Park  next  summer. 
Incidentally,  music  for  the  current 
Heckscher  offering  was  composed 
by  David  Amram. 

“Heloise,”  which  previously  had 
a  $2D0-$3.00  scale  for  its  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening  perform¬ 
ances  at  the  Gate  Theatre,  N.Y.,  is 
now  peddling  all  tickets  for  those 
performances  at  $2.90. 

Jean  Lee  Donnelly,  who  plans  a 
spring  production  on  Broadway  of 
Mateo  Lettunich’s  “Bright  Inter¬ 
val,”.  has  optioned  another  Lettu- 
nich  play,  “Den  of  Thieves.” 


My  Fair  Lady 

(SHUBERT,  CHI) 

4  Chicago. 

Producer  Herman  Levin  has 
made  a  shrewd  choice  of  a  re¬ 
placement  for  British  actress- 
singer  Anne  Rogers  as  the  Eliza 
Doolittle  of  the  American  touring 
company  of  “My  Fair  Lady.”  The 
newcomer,  Diane  Todd,  is  a  fetch¬ 
ing  young  British  importation  who 
may  be  less  the  actress  than  Miss 
Rogers,  at  least  thus  far,  hut  is 
a  better  singer,  with  a  lovely 
lyrical  voice  and  a  gracious  sing¬ 
ing  manner.  So,  musically,  “MFL” 
seems  a  stronger  show  now  than 
it  was  when  it  arrived  in  Chicago 
about  14  months  ago. 

From  an  acting  standpoint.  Miss 
Todd  is  eminently  effective,  and 
will  undoubtedly  improve  with 
more  experience  in  the  role.  Her 
metamorphosis  from  guttersnipe 
to  patrician  is  merely  believable, 
which  is  probably  as  much  as  can 
be  expected  at  the  moment.  She 
is  not  yet  “deliciously  low”  or  sub¬ 
sequently  imperious,  and  her,  tim¬ 
ing  needs  sharpening,  particularly 
at  such  moments  as  when  she 
masters  the  elocution  of  “the  rain 
In  Spain*” 

Michael  Evans,  who  took  over 
for  Brian  Aberne  last  July,  is  as 
comfortable  in  the  role  of  Prof. 
Henry  Higgins  as  in  the  baggy 
tweeds  he  wears.  -Charles  Victor, 
Hugh  Dempster,  Joan  White,  Reid 
Shelton  and  others  of  the  featured 
cast  continue  to  give  potent  per¬ 
formances,  and  both  the  singing 
and  dancing- corps  have  stayed  un¬ 
usually  fresh.  After  more  than  .a 
year's  ran  here,  the  .big  tuner  still 
has  pouch.  Les, 


Secretary  Seaton 
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ton  and  other  cities  “should  aid 
greatly  in  promoting  an  appreci¬ 
ation  for  and  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  cultural  aspects  and 
high  quality  of  entertainment  to 
he  found  in  other  nations  through¬ 
out  the  world.”  The  Interior  Sec¬ 
retary  said  he  “would  hope  to  ar¬ 
range  a  full  season  of  attractions 
from  other  lands”  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  Washington  Amphi¬ 
theatre  as  well  as  other  privately- 
owned  outdoor  theatres  around  the 
nation.  Seaton  asked  that  U.S. 
embassies  abroad  be  on  the  look¬ 
out.  for  talent  which  could  be 
brought  to  the  U.S.  for  such  a  sum¬ 
mer  season. 

The  kicker,  however,  was  Sea¬ 
ton’s  request  that  Dulles  have  his 
ambassadors  around  the  world  ask 
if  each  foreign  government  would 
be  willing  to  foot  the  transporta¬ 
tion  bill  for  sending  its  performers 
to  the  U.S.  for  summer  perform¬ 
ances.  Payment  of  the  talent  Is 
“no  problem,”  Seaton  said.  But 
the  short  duration  of  a  summer 
season  makes  the  transportation 
cost  involved  too  stiff  for  outdoor 
theatre  operators  to  shoulder,  he 
added. 

Although  Dulles  hasn’t  replied. 
State  Dept,  sources  told  Variety 
that  the  Department  would  he 
“very  hesitaht”  to  ask  any  foreign 
country  to  send  cultural  artists,  and 
be  hooked  for  the  high  travelling 
tab  involved.  “And  we  don’t  have 
the  money  to  pay  it  for  them,”  a 
State  Dept  official  added.  Best 
guess  is  that  Dulles  will  decline  to 
sound  out  foreign  governments  on 
the  transportation  bill. 

There  was  a  quick  Congressional 
response,  however  from  another 
Thompson  not  related  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  Parks  exec.  Rep. 
Frank  Thompson  Jr.  (D-N.Y.),  spon¬ 
sor  of  several  hills  affecting  the 
arts  including  the  law  authorizing 
a  Cultural  Center  for  Washington, 
hailed  idea  of  bringing  global  cul¬ 
tural  programs  to  U.S.  but,  he  said, 
American  performers  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  .  the  process. 

The  Congressman  endorsed  any 
plan  for  expanded  summer  theatre 
facilities.  Since  the  U.S.  Parks 
service  originated-  the  plan,  he  said, 
it  should  be  willing  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  making  space 
available  for  new  outdoor  theatres 
in  as  many  national  parks  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  could  be  done  in  many 
without  large  construction  cost, 
Thompson  said. 

“Between  60,000,000  and  70,000,- 
000  Americans  visit  national  parks 
every  -year,”  Rep.  Thompson 
noted.  “The  addition  of  theatre 
facilities  and  cultural  programs  to 
these  parks  would  make  them 
more  interesting  and  more  attrac¬ 
tive  for  the  visitors.” 

(  The  legislator  thinks  U.S.  parks 
officials  should  consider  booking 
foreign  acts  for  the  whole  summer 
within  national  parks,  as  well  as 
commercial  showbowla.  The  Con¬ 
gressman  said  this  was  no  new 
idea  for  him,  but  is  the  reason  he 


wrote  language  into  the  -Cultural 
Center  bill  appointing  the  parks 
service  director  as  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Cultural  Center 
board  of  trustees. 

Carter  Barron  Amphitheatre,  a 
4,500-seater,  was  built  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1950  to  house  Paul 
Green's  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers,” 
part  of  Washington’s  two-year  ses- 
quicentennial  celebration.  After 
the  ’50-’51. Green  run,  it  was  largely 
empty  in  1952.  In  1953  Constance 
Bennett,  Martha  Rountree  and  oth¬ 
ers  incorporated  to  bring  musical 
comedies  here,  but  abnormal  rain¬ 
fall  sent  them  into  the  red. 

The  Feld  brothers,  operating  as 
Super  Attractions.  Inc.,  have  had 
the  spot  since  1954,  with  their  lease 
running  through  1933.  Reported¬ 
ly,  they  have  lost  more  than  they 
have  made  in  the  cumulative  total 
so  far.  But  the  Interior  Dept,  re¬ 
cently  renegotiated  their  lease, 
eliminating  a  reputed  $1,000  daily 
rental,  and  leaving  only  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  gross,  based  on  the 
number  of  tickets,  sold.  The  rate  is 
highest  on  the  first  350,000  tickets 
(regardless  of  price),  and  dimin¬ 
ishes  for  each  100.000  thereafter. 
Thompson,  the  Parks  official,  also 
told  Variety  he’s  hired  a  New 
York  engineering  firm  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  possibility  and  cost  of  a 
convertible  cover  for  the  Rock 
Creek  Park  Theatre  to  eliminate 
rainouts.  Whatever  is  decided,  it 
couldn’t  be  covered  before  I960,  he 
said. 


m  h  nm  m 

’  THEATRES  TRAINING  GOURDE 

Course  Consists  of: 

1—  Payroll  preparation 

2—  Union  contracts  and 
regulations 

3—  Box  Office  procedure 

4—  House  management 

5—  Office  procedure 

6—  Royalty  contracts 

7—  Production 

8—  Promotion  and  publicity 

9—  Casting 

Courses  off  Instruction  for  young 
business  managers  and  box  office 
tteasnrers.  Purpose  off  these  classes 
b  to  provide  a  trained  peel  of  evall* 


stock  theatre  companies. 

Two  separate  courses:  First  coarse 
stents  Thors,  night  Feb.  If  — B 
consecutive  Thursdays: 

Intensive  course  ■  Sat.  Mornings 
beginning  March  21 — 4  conseentivn 
Saturdays. 

Cast  of  coarse  $4540.  IncMing 
all  Hlnstrative  material.  Fer  Infor¬ 
mation  and  registration  write, 
MUSICAL  ARENA  THEATRE  AS¬ 
SOCIATION.  Room  1020,  122  E. 
42nd  St„  N.Y.  17,  N.Y„  MU  2-1197 
Canrse  under  sBrectien  of  Professor 
Edward  O.  Lets,  Brooklyn  College. 


$300,000 

REALTY  &  THEATRE  VENTURES,  Inc. 

(A  New  York  Corporation) 

200,000  shares  Class  A  Stock 
PRICE:  $1.5*  per  Share 

REALTY  A  THEATRE  VENTURES.  INC.,  New  York.  N.  Y..  Is  e  newly 
organized  corporation  which  proposes,  to  the  extent  of  its  available 
capital,  to  engage  In  the  entertainment  end  theatrical  business  end  to 
purchase  interests  in  real  property. 

Offering  Circular  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned  Underwriter  or  from  your  own  Broker . 

WILLIS  E.  BURNSIDE  &  CO.  INC. 


55  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK  4.  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Offering  Circular  relating  to 
REALTY  AND  THEATRE  VENTURES,  INC. 


Name 


Address 
City, ... 


Zone....  State. 
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Wednesday,  January  14,  1959 


Broadway 

Interracial  Fellowship  Chorus 
holds  recital  Sunday  Jan.  18  at 
Town  Hall,  marking  150th  anni  of 
Haydn’s  death. 

Between  engagements  at  the  Met 
Opera,  Nicolai  Gedda  flew  to  Stock¬ 
holm  for  a  post-dated  Christmas 
visit  with  his  parents. 

Richard  Gehman,  a  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  mag  editor,  on  a  round-the- 
world  trek  with  a  stopoff  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  He’s  propping  a  book  on  the 
Far  East. 

Dancer  Jean-Leon  Bestine  broke 
his  left  hand  in  an  auto  smash  last 
week  enroute  to  a  Wisconsin  cam¬ 
pus  with  his  Haitian  dance  troupe 
for  a  recital. 

As  is  his  habit,  the  Spanish  lord 
of  the  guitar,  Andres  Segovia,  went 
clean  Jan.  9  at  Town  Hall.  Hurok 
set  repeats  same  place  March  12 
and  April  25r 

Fifth  operalogue  season  at  Hotel 
Pierre  of  Carol  Longone  will  cap-, 
sule  “Masked  Ball,”  “Macbeth,” 
“La  Gioconda,”  “Adriana  Le  Cou- 
vreur”  and  "Boheme.”  , 

Harry  Rubin,  head  of  AB-Para- 
mount  Theatres  projection  and 
sound  department  and  an  industry 
vet,  okay  following  an  operation 
at  Park  East  Hospital  last  week. 

Ted  Lewis  opens  at  the  Muehle- 
bach  Hotel  in  Kansas  City  on  Jan. 
16  and  closes  there  Jan.  31.  Vet¬ 
eran  entertainer’s  itinerary  was  er- 
rantumed  in  his  paid  space  in  the 
Anniversary  Edition. 

Emlyn  Thomas  is  back  in  States 
for  14  weeks  on  tour  (55  cities) 
with  his  Dylan  Thomas  readings. 
Sol  Hurok  is  handling.  Opens  Jan. 
15  at  Emory  U,  Atlanta. 

VI  Phillips,  former  Zeigfeld 
Club  officer,  resident  in  Legos, 
Nigeria  (Africa,  dearie)  doing  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Mobil  Oil.  Will  be 
absent  from  Broadway  a  year. 

Erberto  Land!,  specialist  in  Ital¬ 
ian  entertainers,  agented  Claudio 
Villa  for  Perry  Como  tver  last  Sat 
(10).  Singer  debuts  Jan.  18  at  Car¬ 
negie  Hall.  He’s  lined  up  withf 
Coral  Records,  too. 

Cinema  Recording  Corp.  has 
been  authorized  to  conduct  a  re¬ 
cordings  business  in  New  York. 
Capital  stock  is  2^0  shares,  no  par 
valuue.  Robert  Molnester  of  Lyn- 
brook,  filed  the  certificate  in  Al¬ 
bany. 

Frederick^.  Wyckoff,  v.p.  of  the 
realty  firm  pf  L.  J.  Phillips-Wood, 
Dolson  Co.  was  ,  re-elected  Mon. 
(12)  as  president  Of  The  Broad¬ 
way  Assn.  Re-elected  v.p.'s  were 
James  V.  Edwards.  Thomas  V. 
Kelly,  Charles  L.  O’Connor  and 
Howard  M.  Park. 

Giuletta  Simonato,  heard  twice 
by  New  Yorkers  via  American  Op¬ 
era  Society,  will  be  debuting  at  the 
Met  next  fall  when  the  opening 
night  (re-staged  by  Herbert  Graf) 
version  of  “II  Trovatore”  is  pre¬ 
sented.  This  is  an  old  standby 
work  with  some  2CQ  Met  perform¬ 
ances  in  75  years. 


Chicago 

(Delaware  7-4984) 

Russ  Haddock  combo  currently 
at  Le  Bistro. 

Mahalia  Jackson’s  home  burgled 
of  $2,000  in  cash  last  week. 

Bob  Howe  repp'ng  the  Sahara, 
new  northside  nitery,  for  pub¬ 
licity. 

Russ  Gray  of  Balaban  &  Katz  ad 
department  entering  Army  shortly 
as  a  lieutenant.^  '« 

Singapore  bonifaces  tossed  a 
Christmas  party  for  cast  of  “Rom¬ 
anoff  and  Juliet,” 

Clark  Theatre  set  its  second 
“Ladies  Day”  (women  admitted 
free)  for  Jan.  16. 

Cab  Calloway  current  at  the 
Mist,  on  northwest  side,  with  his~ 
Gotton  Club  Revue. 

Jack  Bailey  and  “Queen  for  a 
Day”  troupe  originating  from 
local  NBC  plant  all  this  week. 

Drury  Lane  ,  producer  Qarl  Stohn 
in  New  York  to  snare  a  star  for  ! 
the  theatre’s  reopening  in  January. 

Gordon  Currie’s  art  exhibit, 
“Face  of  Fame,”  current  at  Con¬ 
tinental  ■  Illinois  National  Bank 
through  Jan.  31. 

Roberts  Show  Club  opened  an 
adjoining  intimery,  the  Penthouse, 
for  small  bills.  Current  are  singer 
Phyllis  Branch  and  Andrew  Hill 
trio.  " 

Alan  Edelson  pressagenting 
“Romanoff  and  Juliet”  for'  re¬ 
mainder  of  its  run,  now  that  Mau¬ 
rice  Turet  .has  returned  to  New 
York. 

Fine  Arts  String  Quartet  tapped 
for  a  series  of  six  concerts  via  the 
34  educational  tele  stations  aus- 
piced  by  Educational  Tv  and  Radio 
Center. 

Beverly  Younger  is  guest  pro  in 
Goodman  Theatre  production  of 
“Young  and  the  Fair,”  opening 
Friday  (16).  Bella  Itkin  did  the 
staging. 

Bill  Drury,  former  shot-caller 
for  London  Sunday  Dispatch,  spell¬ 
ing7  Ann  ?  Marcte^s  as  Chicago 
American  film  reviewer  while  she 
vacations. 

Johnny  Meyer,  onefim®  ac*'*o'*Me 
of  Howafd  Hughes,  cluing  travel 


agency  here  which  will  book  reser¬ 
vations  for  Las  Vegas*  Stardust 
Hotel  and  Desert  ban. 

William  C.  Klomp,  known  to 
show  biz  as  “Milwaukee  Road 
Theatrical  Agent,”  retired  this 
month  after  47  years  as  railroad 
passenger  agent  for  theatrical 
shows. 

WCFL  deejay  Dan  Sorking 
booked  Tommy  Dorsey  band,  Dicky 
Doo  and  the  Don’ts,  and  singers 
Andy  Williams  and  Bet  E.  Martin 
for  annual  benefit  show  at  Thorn¬ 
ton  Township  High  School,  Har¬ 
vey,  Ill. 


By  Forrest  Duke 
( Dudley  2-6100) 

Maestro  Nat  Brandwynne  cleffed 
a  new  tune  for  the  Tropieana  show. 

Charlie  Ventura,  co-starring  with 
Jackie  and  Roy,  f  mg  brisk  biz  for 
new  Thunderbiru  lounge. 

Charles  Yaeger,  prexy  of  a  Den¬ 
ver  theatre  chain,  honeymooning 
at  the  Dimes  with  Claire  Roberts 
of  Chicago. 

Tex  Ritter  and  his  western  stars 
prove  that  a  lot  of  Vegans  dig 
country  music;  they’re  packing  the 
Showboat  nightly. 

Linda  Darnell  and  husband  Bob 
Robertson  relaxing  at  the  Tropi- 
cana.  Also  vacationing  there  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chico  Marx. 

At  his  final  late  show  at  the 
Riviera,  Red  Skelton  got  a  stand¬ 
ing  ovation  from  an  audience  pop¬ 
ulated  with  other  stars  playing  the 
Strip. 

Ray  Peterson,  singing  star  at  the 
Dunes,  winged  to  his  home  town, 
San  Antonio,  where  he  appeared 
before  13.000  fans  at  a  polio  fund¬ 
raiser.  Peterson  is  himself  a  for¬ 
mer  polio  victim. 


Can’t  Say 

Continued  from  page  89  = 

|  opened  Dec.  5  to  favorable  re¬ 
views,  but  immediately  ran  into 
trouble  about  the  classic  title.  Al¬ 
though  virtually  everyone  involved 
in  the  situation  is  cagey  about  dis¬ 
cussing  it,  the  producers  reportedly 
were  informed  by  the  lawyer  for 
the  theatre  owners  that  the  Li¬ 
cense  Commissioner’s  office  was 
making  trouble,  and  that  the  word 
“Whore”  would  have  to  be  dropped 
from  the  title. 

The  Commissioner’s  office,  it 
was  explained,  had  made  a  “rou¬ 
tine  investigation”  after  receiving 
“complaints”  about  the  play  from 
sources  -“in  the  neighborhood.” 
Although  no  one  would  put  any¬ 
thing  in  writing,  it  was  indicated 
that  the  fact  that  the  producers, 
rather  than  the  theatre,  was  paying 
the  salary  of  the  boxoffice  man, 
was  a  “violation”  of  municipal  law. 
That  apparently  suggested  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  various  other  “viola¬ 
tions”  being  discovered,  perhaps 
relating  to  fire  regulations,  the 
building  code,  etc. 

So  the  producers  agreed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  word  "Whore”  from 
the  title,  and  everything  went 
smoothly,  with  grosses  steadily 
climbing.  When  the  newspaper 
strike  ended,  the  show’s  ads  in  the 
dailies  listed  the  title  as  merely, 
“’Tis  a  Pity  She’s.”  But  after  a 
couple  of  days  the  N.  Y.  Times 
notified  the  producers  that  the 
shortened  title  was  “suggestive” 
and  that  only  the  entire  title  would 
be  acceptable.  e. 

The  producers  had  no  objection, 
but  when  the  full  title  appeared,  in 
the  ads,  the  theatre  management 
objected  and,  after  a  few  days, 
served  notice  that  the  show  would 
have  to  vacate  as  of  last  Saturday. 
When  the  breach  of  contract  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  the  produc- 1 
ers  issued  an  immediate  deniaL 
Meanwhile,  the  License  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  office  told  inquiring  news¬ 
paper  men  that  it  had  no  hand  in 
the  affair. 

Donald  H.  Goldman,  who  recent¬ 
ly  took  over  the  Players  Theatre 
and  presented  the  “King  Lear”  re¬ 
vival  there,  had  planned  another 
Shakespeare  production,  but  agreed 
to  postpone  it  to  allow  “  ’Tis  a  Pity 
She’s  a  Whore”  (using  the  full 
title)  to  move  into  the  house.  He 
was  aware  of  the  controversial  as¬ 
pect  of  the  situation,  but  expressed 
willingness  to  risk  trouble  with 
the  License  Commissioner’s  office 
by  booking,  the  show.  As  of  yes¬ 
terday  noon,  there  had  been  no 
visits  from  building  or  fire  in¬ 
spectors  or  any  other  indicated 
complications. 

Norman  J.  Seaman  and  Eugene 
Van  Grona  are  producers  of  “Tis 
a  Pity.”  which  was  financed;  for 
$35,000  and  includes  such  familiar 
show  biz  names  as  Roger  L.  Ste¬ 
vens,  Carl  Foreman  and  Jerome 
Chodorov  among  the  backers. 


London 


(pOVent  Garden  0135-6-7) 

Pamela  Dennis  currently  filling 
a  cabaret  season  at  the  Society 
restaurant. 

A  season  of  East  Berlin  films  is 
due  to  open  at  the  National  Film 
Theatre  Jan.  21. 

Talbot  Brothers,  a  calypso  sextet 
from  Bermuda,  planed  in  to  start 
a  six-week  date  at  the  May  Fair 
Hotel. 

Rodney  Millington,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Spotlight  casting  di¬ 
rectory,  to  N.  Y.  on  his  annual 
show-catching  visit. 

Tino  Valdi  makes  his  West  End 
cabaret  debut  at  the  Dorchester 
next  Monday  (19)  when  he  begins 
a  four-week  engagement. 

William  Wyler  and  Charlton 
Heston  here  for  preem  of  “Big 
Country”  at  Odeon,  Leicester 
Square  last  Thursday  (8). 

The  “Expresso  Bongo”  cast 
tossed  a  midnight  backstage  party 
for  the  “West  Side  Story”  company 
at  Saville  Theatre  last  week. 

British  actress  Anne  Heywood  to 
co-star  with  Daniel  Gefin,  Jose 
Saurez  and  Folco  Lull!  in  "Car¬ 
thage  in  Flames,”  which  rolls  in 
Rome  next  May. 

Harry  Morris  planes  to  N.  Y. 
over  weekend  on  a  two-week  prowl 
for  artists  to  play  his  Colony  res¬ 
taurant.  He’ll  be  at  the  Waldorf 
Towers,  guesting  with  the  Bob 
O-’Donnells. 

Opening  of  the  Old  Vic  double 
bill  of  “Miss  Julie”  and  “Sganar- 
elle”  oostponed  for  a  fortnight 
until  Feb.  11  because  of  illness  of 
director  Douglas  Seale  and  of 
Ronald  Lewis. 

Lea  Padovani  and  Sam  Wana- 
maker, .  who  star  in  “The  Rose 
Tattoo,”  opening  tomorrow 
(Thurs.)  at  New  Theatre,  were 
guests  of  honor  at  a  Savoy  cock- 
tailed  last  week. 

Billy  Butlin,  Chief  Barker  of 
London  Tent  of  the  Variety  Club, 
presented  a  Gold  Cup  and  a  check 
for  $14,000  to  Donald  Campbell, 
creator  of  the  new  world  water 
speed  record,  at  Tent’s  Sportsman 
luncheon  yesterday  (Tues.).  Among 
those  present  was  Lew  Burston, 
European  rep  of  Madison  Square 
Garden.  ■  # 


Reno 

By  Art  Long 
(FAirvie w  3-4121) 

Nick  Lucas  due  next  month  at 
the' Holiday  for  extended  date. 

Jo  Ann  Jordon  group  booked  for 
the  Riverside  Lounge  late  this 
month. 

Ina  Ray  Hutton  and  girls  draw¬ 
ing  big  at  the  Mapes  lounge.  Mapes 
unshuttered  the  Sky  Room  for 
holidays  only. 

Singer-rancher  Carl  Ravazza. 
goes  into  the  Shamrock  in  Houston 
Feb.  23.  Also  signed  for  three 
months  starting  in  May  at  Harolds 
Fun  Room.  * 

Harrah’s  Club  rented  the  down¬ 
town  State  Building  for  its  first 
annual  holiday  show  for  children. 
Talent  was  recruited  from  the 
Harrah’s  club  in  Reno  and  at  Lake 
Tahoe.  Gordon  MacRae  topped  the 
two-hour  bill. 


>  Pahn  Springs 

By  A.  P.  Scully 

(2100  Calle  Felicia;  FA  4  1828) 

A1  Jolson’s  old  manse  spruced 
up.  > 

George  Jessel  in  for  Israel  bond 
pitch. 

Patti  Moore  and  Ben  Lessy  did 
okay  biz  at  Chi  Chi. 

Jimmy  Morton  in  Hilltop  room 
of  Casitas  del  Monte. 

So.  Calif  balleteers  stubbed  toes 
here— 4500  for  two  shows. 

Liberace  subbed  for  Dennis  Day 
at  Chi  Chi  New  Year’s  Eve. 

.  Harry  Brand,  Ed  Gardner  and 
Charley  Farrell  posed  as  wine- 
testers. 

Ben  Greenblatt’s  fight  to  hold 
poker  monopoly  at  nearby  Cabazon 
was  lost. 

Bobo  Rockefeller  judged  art  of 
Alice  Faye  Harris,  Mousie  Powell, 
Virginia  Farrell  and  Bobbie  Perl- 
berg. 


Paris 

By  Gene  Moskowitz 
(28  Rue  tiuchette;  Odeon  4944) 

Simone  Simon  turning  painter 
and  exposing  a  painting  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  Salon  D’Automne. 

Francois  Perier  to  take  his*  re¬ 
cent  hit  production  of  Andre  Rgus- 
sin’s  play,  “Bobosse,”  to  Broadway 
next  season. 

Hit  legiter  “L’Annee  Du  Bac” 
(The  Crucial  Years)  already  has 
gotten  three  French  and  one  Yank 
offer  for  .film  sale. 

Another  film  version  of  that  per¬ 
ennial  Brandon  Thomas  farce 
“Charley’s  Aunt”  is  being  made 
here  with  comic  Fernand  Raymaud. 

French  director  Jean-Pierre  Mel¬ 
ville  off  to  N.  Y.  to  shoot  exteriors 
for  his  next  pic,  “Deux  Hommes  A 


Manhattan”  (Two  Men  in  Man¬ 
hattan). 

Henri  De  Montherlant’s  “Don 
Juan,”  at  the  Theatre  Athenee,  a 
flop  and  replaced  by  Jacques  De- 
val’s  longrun  hit,  “La  Fretentaine” 
(The  Golddigger). 

'  Cardinal  Feltin  handing  over  the 
Catholic  Award  to  Joseph  Hummel, 
WB  Continental  Manager,  for  “Old 
Man  and  the  Sea”  which  won  this 
prize  at  the  Brussels  Film  Fest  last 
June.  " 

Two  Paul  Claudel  legit  revivals 
started,  with  “L’Otage”  (The  Hos¬ 
tage)  at  the  Vieux  Colombier  and 
“Le  Soulier  De  Satin”  (The  Satin 
Slipper) '  added  to  the  Jean-Louis 
Barrault-Madeleine  Renaud  Co. 
rep  at  the  Palais-Royal. 

French  directors  Robert  Bresson 
and»  Jacques  Tati  hive  reportedly 
formed  .a  loose  partnership  with 
Italo  director  Federico  Fellini  to 
help  each  other  on  productions. 
Tati  has  his  own  company  and 
backs  Bresson’s  next  pic.  “Lancelot 
Du  Lac”  while  an  old  project  to 
have  Fellini  directing  Tati  in  a 
“Don  Quixote”  is  still  on.  . 


By  Hal  V.  Cohen 

(ATlantic  1-6100; 

Claire  Nelson  headed  for  Gaza 
Strip  to  sing  for  United  Nations 
troops. 

Joan  Crawford  and  A1  Steele  due 
here  Jan.  29  to  dedicate  new 
Pepsi-Cola  plant. 

Ricki  Wertz,  actress-wife  of  Tom 
Borden,  tv  director,  into  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  surgery. 

William  Steinberg  off  for  Lon¬ 
don  to  conduct  the  Philharmonic 
there  for  a  month. 

I  Moe  .Silver,  Stanley-Warner  cir¬ 
cuit  head,  and  his  wife,  vacation¬ 
ing  in  Miami  Beach. 

Arthur  Mansons  returned  to  N.Y. 
after  the  “South  Seas  Adventure” 
preem  at  the  Warner. 

Bernie  Armstrong  and  former 
Dorothy  Bushey  chalked  up  27 
years  as  man  and-wife. 

Future  of  Lenny  Litman’s  Copa 
still  in  doubt  but  there  should  be 
something  definite  soon. 

Former  Playhouse  actress  Jan 
Norris  signed  for  role  in  film  ver¬ 
sion  of  “Middle  of  Night.”. 

Ciro  Rimac  hopes  to  make  Pitts¬ 
burgh  his  permanent  home  during 
1959  if  present  plans  jelL 

Jere  Anesin  back  to  Chicago  and 
“My  Fair  Lady”  after  spending 
a  week  at  home  with  her  folks. 

Dick  Powell  and  JunS  Allyson 
coming  in  Sunday  (18)  for  Variety 
Club  banquet  honoring  Harold  C. 
Lund.  «  i 

Bill  Putch  will  tour  with  “Dark 
at  Top  of  Stairs”  as  assistant  stage 
manager  and  Donald  Briggs’  un¬ 
derstudy. 

Former  radio  newscaster  Jack 
Henry  back  newspapering  again,  in. 
sports  department  of  Post-Gazette 
this  time. 

A1  Checco  pulled  out  for  six- 
week*  tour  in  Westinghouse  indus¬ 
trial  ‘show  after  holidaying  here 
with  friends. 

Lawrence  Carra  directed  Car¬ 
negie  Tech  Drama  School  produc¬ 
tion  of  Bertolt  Brecht’s  “Cauca¬ 
sian  Chalk  Circle.” 


Road  Legit 

Continued  from  pace  89 

Theatre  Guild-American  Theatre 
Society,  the  Council  of  the  Living 
Theatre,  and  the  ’  Independent 
Booking  Office.  The  purpose  of 
the  confab  is  to  discuss  and  imple¬ 
ment  measures  regarded  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  survival  of  the  road. 

Dwindling  business  for  practi¬ 
cally  all  but  powerhouse  shows  has 
resulted  in  producers  shying  away 
from  tours,  as  evidenced  by  the 
dearth  of  hinterland  entries  this 
season.  In  a  letter  informing  the 
theatre  managers  of  the  meeting, 
TG-ATS  executive  director  Warren 
Cara  states,  “It  has  now  become  es¬ 
sential  that  some  workable  sys¬ 
tem*  of  underwriting  road  tours  be 
evolved.” 

That  comment  followed  Caro’s 
assertion  that  ■‘The  road’s  acutely 
critical  condition  .  .  .  makes  it  im¬ 
perative  to  find*  concrete  ways  both 
to  increase  the  supply  of  plays 
on  tour  and  to  build  the  volume  of 
box  office  sales  over  and  above 
the  grosses  now  guaranteed  by 
TG-ATS  subscription.” 

Besides  the  theatre  managers 
and  representatives  of  the  three 
organizations  responsible  for  the 
conclave,  others  slated -to  attend 
the  three-day  meet  include  reps 
of  Actors  Equity,  the  Dramatists 
Guild,  talent  agents  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  road  activity.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  notice  of  the  meeting 
was  a  questionnaire,  including  the 
query.  “Would  you  be -willing  to 
invest  in  shows,  organized  express¬ 
ly  for  tour,  provided  they  were 
reasonably  expectant  of  completr 
ing  the  tour?” 


Hollywood 

Keely  Smith  new  ASCAP  mem¬ 
ber. 

Rossano  Brazzi  returned  to  Rome 
Jan.  .13. 

Johnny  Grant  returned  from  16- 
day  Far  East  tour. 

Manrin  Schnall  joined  Revue 
Productions  as  casting  director. 

I  Bob  Eisenbach  joined  literary 
dept,  of  Frank  Cooper  Associates. 

Leslie.  Caron  in  from  London  for 
“The  Man  Who  Understood  Wom¬ 
en.”  * 

Francis  X.  Bushman  kudosed  by 
L,A.  City  Council  on  bis  76th  birth¬ 
day. 

James  Hill  off  to  Durango, 
Mexico  ,to  launch  H-H-L’s  “The 
Unforgiven.” 

Harvey  Orkin,  who  turned  ,  writ¬ 
er,  returned  to  agenting  with  Frank 
Cooper  Associates. 

Harry  Belafonte  will  drumbeat 
for  his  Metro  starrer,  “The 
World,  Flesh  and  Devil.” 

Bob  Hope  to  make  20-city  per¬ 
sonal  tour  to  bally  Easter  release 
of  his  “Alias  Jesse  James.” 

George  Cukor  elected  honorary 
member  of  Delta  Kappa  Alpha,  na¬ 
tional  college  cinema  fraternity. 

Thomas  Krasner  and  Sidney 
Gordon  joined  Howard  Shipley 
Agency  to  respectively  head  liter¬ 
ary  and  talent  depts. 

Gina  Lollobrigida  sustained  las- 
cerations  on  arm  and  shoulder 
during  filming  of  scene  in  “Solo¬ 
mon  and  Sheba,”  in  Madrid. 

Pat  Boone  turning  over  all  roy¬ 
alties  from  his  book,  “Twixt. 
Twelve  and  Twenty,”  to  Northeast¬ 
ern  Institute  for  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion  (NICE),  Philadelphia. 

Curt  Jurgens  makes  ■  a  three- 
week  world  tour  in  January  to 
bally  his  three  latest  pix;  “Inn  of 
Sixth  Happiness,”  “Der  Schinder- 
hannes”  and  “Ferry  to  Hong  Kong” 


By  Lary  Solloway 
(1755  Calais  Dr.;  UNion  5-5389) 

Walter  Winchell  making  tho 
rounds  with  Joe  DiMaggio. 

Felix  Young’s  is  now  Tony 
Sweet’s  restaurant  in  Bay  Harbour 
Island. 

Jerry  (Luau  -  Havana  Capri) 
Brooks  recouping  at  Miami  Heart 
Institute  after  a  ticker  attack. 

Ciro’s  shuttered  after  Alan  Gale 
ended  his  run.  Will  reopen  in  Feb. 
when  he  returns  for  a  six-week 
date. 

Victor  Borge  was  a  last-minute 
booking  for  the  Deauville’s  Casa¬ 
nova  Room.  Preemed  Jan.  9  for 
10-day  run. 

Pinky  Lee  is  new  topper  in  tho 
Latin  Quarter  show,  vice  Sophie 
Tucker  who  left  for  a  New  Orleans 
engagement.  - 

Paul  Gray  partnership-hosting- 
comicking  with  Murray  Franklin  m 
jelling  thing.  Their  alUnitery  is 
doing  best  late  biz  in  town. 

Ben  Novack  closed  down  the  La 
Ronde  for  a  week  to  polish  the 
enlarged  layout.  Reopens  this, 
week  with  Shirley  Jones  and  Jack 
Cassidy.  ' 

Mama  Jolie  Gabor,  her  new  hus¬ 
band  and  dotter  Eva  spent  a  vacash 
at  ’the  Eden  Roc,  before  heading 
Palm  Springs  way.  Stanley  (Wall 
St.)  Garfinkel  also  at  the  plushery. 

Lilo  couldn’t  make  her  date  at 
the  Diplomat  last  week,  being  held 
up  by  the  turmoil  in  Cuba.  Nancy 
Donovan  replaced  in  support  of 
Billy  DeWolfe.  Henny  Youngman 
and  Dolores  Hawkins  current. 


By  Les  Bees 

(2123  Fremont  Ave.  So.; 

FR  7-2609) 

St  Paul  Civic  Opera  Co.  offer¬ 
ing  “Wizard  of  Oz.” 

Hildegajrde  in  second  Hotel  Rad- 
isson  Flame  Room  week. 

Jazz  pianist  Dorothy  Donegan 
into  St.  Paul  Red  Feather. 

Edyth  Bush  Little  Theatre  pre¬ 
senting  “Happiest  Millionaire.” 

Minneapolis  Symphony  embarks 
next  month  on  four-week  southern 
tour. . 

“Li’l  Abner,”  scheduled  to'  tee 
off  State  legit  season,  closed  en 
route. 

Canadian  pianist  Glenn  Gould 
guest  soloist  :  with  Minneapolis 
Symphony. 

James  Hughes  here  ahead  of 
Mary  Martin  who  plays  U.  of  Min¬ 
nesota  two-nighter  next  week. 

.  Gene  Vincent  and  his  “Blue 
Caps,”  Richard  Malthy  and  Conway 
Twitty  into  Prom  Ballroom  for 
one*nighters. ' 

“Red”  Buttons  cancelled  appear¬ 
ance  as  toastmaster  at  dinner  dedi¬ 
cating  fifth  floor  addition,  to  North¬ 
west  Variety  club’s  heart  hospital. 

More  than  400  people,  represent¬ 
ing  many  show  biz  fields,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  Minnesota  state  and  county 
fairs’  managers  and  other  execu¬ 
tives,  attended  annual  Midwest 
Showmen’s  annual  convention,  dirt- 
ner  and  dance  here. 
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OBITUARIES 


OCTAVUS  BOY  COHEN 

Octavus  Roy  Cohefi,  67,  one  of 
the  short  story  greats  who  also 
wrote  plays,  motion  pix  and  radio 
shows,  died  Jan.  6  after  a  long 
illness  in  Los  Angeles..  He  gained 
fame  first  for  his  Florian  Slappey 
stories  in  the  SEP,  which  continued 
for  many  years,  and  he  also  had 
to  his  credit  nearly  60  books  and 
30  motion  picture  scripts. 

During  the  heyday  of  “Amos  ’n’ 
Andyy  be  contributed  much  ma¬ 
terial,  in  line  with  the  humorous 
style  he  created  during  his  Post 
writing. 

Entering  newspaper  work  in 
1911,  Cohen  served  as  reporter  for 
such  papers  as  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Ledger,  the  Charleston 
(N.C.)  News  and  Courier,  Bayonne 
(N.J.)  Times  and  Newark  Morning 
Star.  He  once  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  South  Carolina  and  prac¬ 
ticed  law  for  two  years. 

A  son  survives. 


DR.  CHARLES  L.  COOKE 
Dr.  •  Charles  L.  Cooke,  67,  cele¬ 
brated  Negro  composer  and  ar¬ 


tinued  on  KDKA-TV,  the  successor 
to  WDTV. 

In  1956,  Wood  left  Pittsburgh  to 
go  with  WTVN-TV  in  Columbus 
as  a  news  editor  and  newscaster. 
More  recently,  he  had  been  a  tech¬ 
nical  writer  at  the  Army’s  Colum¬ 
bus  General  Depot.  Wood  had 
taught  radio,  drama  and  speech  at 
the  Universities  of  Maryland, 
North  Dakota  and  Pittsburgh  at 
various  times.' 

He  leaves  his  wife  and  three 
children. 

DR.  HANS  BREDOW 

Dr.  Hans  Bredow,  80,  “father” 
of  the  German  radio  network,  died 
Jan.  9  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany. 

After  World  War  I,  when  he  was 
an  official  of  the  Reich  Post  Min¬ 
istry,  he  began  building  up  a  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  radio  network  in 
Germany,  starting  with  an  eco¬ 
nomic  service  and  expanding  it  to 
include  entertainment  broadcasts. 
By  1926  he  was  in  sole  charge  of 
the  entire  radio  network  of  the 
German  republic. 

When  Hitler  seized  power  in 
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ranger,  died  Of"  a  stroke  Dec.  25 
in  Wurtsboro,  N.Y,  A  native  of 
Louisville,  he  earned  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  College  of  Music.  Treasurer 
of  the  Rae-Cox  &  Cooke  Music 
Corp.,  he  also  was  staff  composer 
for  several  Detroit  music  publish¬ 
ing  houses. 

Dr.  Cooke  later  held  executive 
posts  with'RKO,  Radio  City  Music 
Hall' and  the  W.  C.  Handy  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  While  in  Chicago  Be  or- 
anized  and  conducted  his  own 
and  at  White  City  known,  as  “Dr. 
Cooke  and  His  14  Doctors  of  Syn¬ 
copation.” 

He  did  orchestral  scores  and 
arrangements  for  Such.  Broadway 
musicals  as"  Mike  Todd’s  “Hot 
Mikado/*  “Cabin  in  the  Sky,” 
“Follow  the  Girls”  and  “Boy 
Friend.”  Among  his  songs  are 
“Loving  You  the  Way  I  Do,” 


1933,  Bredow  resigned.  He  was 
later  arrested  by-  the  Nazis  and 
held  for  some  tune.  After  World 
War  II  he  served  briefly  as  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Wiesbaden  District  and 
later  was  a  board  member  of  the 
Hesse  State  Radio. 


HUGO'  C.  CLASSEN 
Hugo  Charles  Classen,  dean  of 
magician  managers,  died  Jan.  4  in 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  ‘  He  managed 
world  tours  of  such  inagicos  as 
Carter  The  Great,  The  Great  Ni¬ 
cola,  LeRoy-Talma  &  Bosco,  Dante, 
George  Stillwell,  Long  Tack  Sam 
and  Henry  &  Chee  Toy. 

Classen  also  piloted  the  Wem¬ 
bley  Rodeo  and  Wild  West,  Hugo 
Bros.  Negro  Minstrels,.  The  Marcus, 
Show  and  Hariustons  Circus/ 
among  others  on  global  tours.  He 
was  credited  with  introducing 
American  talking  pictures  to  the 
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“Blame -It  on. the  Blues”  and  “Mes- 
sin*  Around.” 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  sister  and 
two  nephews. 


ROBERT  P.  HOLLIDAY 

Robert  Paul  Holliday,  64,  board 
chairman  of  West-Holliday,  nation¬ 
al  advertising  firm  representing 
140  newspapers,  died  at  his  Hollis¬ 
ter,  CaL,  ranch  of  a  heart  attack 
Jan.  1.  A' native  of  Ohio,  he  began 
his  newspaper  career  on  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Democrat  and  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  at  Phoenix. 

After  World  War  I  Infantry  serv¬ 
ice,  Holliday  came  to  California, 
where  he  became  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  Kellogg  Newspapers’  west¬ 
ern  division,  publisher-editor  of 
the  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook 
and  associated  with  the  Copley 
Press  as  managing  director  of  the 
Hollywood  News,  Venice  Vanguard, 1 
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Sawtelle  Tribune  and  Culver  City 
Star-News.  ^ 

In  1930,  he  became  publisher  of 
Hearst’s  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin.  She  years  later  he  joined 
with  Paul  West  to  form  the  nation¬ 
al  newspaper  agency  which  bears 
their  names. 

Wife  survives. 


EDGAR  WOOD 

Edgar  Wood,  40,  former  Pitts¬ 
burgh  radio  and  tv  newscaster,  was. 
found  dead  of  .a  fractured  skull, 
apparently  suffered  .in  a  fall,  in 
Columbus.  0„  Jan.  8.  A  native  of 
Connellsville,  Pa.,  he  joined  WCAE 
in  Pittsburgh  shortly  after  World 
War  n,  in  which'  he  served  as  an 
infantry  lieutenant  and  received 
the  Piirple  Heart  at  Anzio,  and 
later  moved  to  WDTV.  He  con¬ 


Far  East.  While  in  Shanghai  he 
also  produced  the  first  sound  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  Chinese  language. 

Surviving  are  two  Sisters.  His 
wife,' the  former  Josephine  Jordan 
who  was  a  sister  of  James  (Fibber 
McGee)  Jordan,  died  in  1953. 


NORBERT  STERN 
Norhert  Stem,  66,  president  of 
Associated  Theatres  circuit  in 
Pittsburgh  and  of  the  Drive-In 
Theatre  Assn,  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  died  in  that  city  Jan.  1 
after  an  illness  of  several  months. 
He  was  also  head  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Finance  Co. 

Stem  built  the  first  drive-in  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  14  years  ago 
on  a  site  near  South  Park,  and 
since  then  had  added  several  more 
ozoners  to  Bis  Associated  chain.  He 
had  large  real  estate  holdings  in 
^Pittsburgh,  too,  and  was  Jong  ac¬ 
tive  in  work  Of.  Tent  No.  1  of 
Variety  Club.  • 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  who 
are  active  in  the  Associated  outfit, 
his  wife,  a  daughter  and  two 
brothers. 

MINNIE  ROONEY 
Mrs.  Hermine  (Minnie)  Rooney, 
68,  former  bareback  rider  with  the 
Singling  Bros.  Circus,  died  Dec.  27 
in  Toledo.  Her  parents  operated  a 
circus  in  Europe.  Until  20  years 
ago  she  was  featured  with  the  Rid¬ 
ing  Rooneys  troupe,  an  act  with 
the  Ringling  Bros,  and  later  Hag- 
enbeck  &  Wallace  circus. 

Until  her  illness  about  three 
months  ago,  Mrs.  Rooney  traveled 
the  country  with  a  trained  dog  act 
known  as  Minnie  Rooney  and  Her 
Pets. 

A  brother,  Joseph  Hodges, 
known  professionally  as  Joe  Hod- 
gini,  and  his  two  sons,  are  bareback 
riders.  Also  surviving  is  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Hattie  McCree  Keesbury,  a 
former  bareback  rider. 


.WILLIAM  PHILLIPSON 
William  Phillipson,  50,  an  inde¬ 
pendant  tv  producer,  died  Jan.  2 
in  New  York,  after  a  short  illness. 
After  World  War  II,  he  joined* 
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ABC-TV  in  N.Y.  and  in  California, 
and  at  one  time  was  vice-president 
in  charge  of  its  western  division. 
Later,  he  was  a  partner  in  Henry 
Jaffe  Enterprises,  specializing  in 
gathering  talent  for  such  shows  as 
the  “Texaco  Star  Theatre”  and 
“Producers  Showcase.”  Two  years 
ago,  he  co-produced  “Jubilee  of 
Light”  with  David  O.  Selznick,  a 
tv  show  in  tribute  to  the  electrical 
industry. 

His  wife,  daughter,  mother, 
brother  and  sister  survive. 


JOHN  T.  DIETZ 

John  T.  Dietz,  48,  an  account 
executive  with  WSAV-TV,  Savan¬ 
nah,  for  the  last  three  years,  died 
Jan.  7  in  Savannah  Beach.  A  native 
of  Marietta,  O.,  he  was  a  producer- 
director  with  CBS  Radio  from  1942 
through  1955.  He  handled  such 
shows  as  “SusDense.”  “You  Are 
There,”  “Crime  Photographer”  and 
Gang  Busters.”  He  had  started 
originally  with  CBS  engineering 
and  was  one  of  several  there,  in¬ 
cluding  the-  late  Irving  Reis, 
founder  of  the  Columbia  Work-, 
shop,  to  become  program  directors. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  son,  step-, 
son  and  a  brother. 


STUART  ROBERTSON 

Stuart  Robertson,  57,  onetime 
actor  anj  radio  and  concert  singer, 
died  Dec.  25  in  Elstree;  Herts, 
England.  He  was  a  brother  of  Anna 
Neagle  and  was  married  to  Alice 
Moxon,  with  whom  he  used  to  sing. 

Since  retiring  from  singing,  Rob¬ 
ertson  had  been  an  executive .  of 
Herbert  Wilcox’s  Imperadio  film 
company,  was  director  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Theatrical  Profession 
Insurance  Ltd.,  and  had  just 
formed  SR  Film  Productions  Ltd. 
with  the  intention  of  producing  tv 
films. 

Survived  by  wife  and  two  chil¬ 
dren. 


DAVID  LIB  ID  INS 

Davi<l  Libidins,  54,  died  Dec.  22 
of  a  stroke  in  Manhattan..  He 
was  a  former  concert  singer  who 
spent  bis  latter  years  in  concert 
management  His  clients  at  the 
time  of  demise  included  the  Ballet 
Russe  de  Monte  Carlo,  Vladimir 
Horowitz,  Wanda  Ladowska,  Ania 
Dorfmann,  Alicia  Alonso. 

Concert  Artists  Inc.  will  handle 
the  affairs  of  these  artists  foi*  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  present  concert  season. 

Libidins  was  born  in  Istanbul, 
Turkey  of  Russian  family. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a 
onetime  dancer. 


ALBERT  WEISER 

Albert  Weiser,  68,  retired  vaude 
performer  who  toured  the  world 
as  a  member  of  the  comedy  jugg¬ 
ling  and  boomerang  hat  act  of 
Moran  &  Wiser,  died  'of  cancer 
Dec.  31  in  Orange,  N.J.  A  team 
for  40  years,  Moran  &  Wiser  played 
New  *  York’s  Palace  Theatre  17 
times. 

Before  illness  forced  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1943,  Weiser  was  a  cast 
member  of  Olsen  &  Johnson’s 
Broadway  production  of  “Sons  O’ 
Fun.” 

Surviving  is  a  daughter  known 
professionally  as  Francine  Dey. 


,  WILLIAM  X.  TYROLER 
William  X.  Tyroler,  74,  former 
opera  maestro,  musician  and  ac¬ 
companist,  died  in  Torrance,  Cal., 
Jan.  4.  In  semi-retirement  for  past 
10  years,  his  career  included  terms 
with  the  N.  Y.  Metropolitan,  Chi¬ 
cago  Civic  Opera  Co.,  and  San 
Francisco  Opera  Co. 

As  an  accompanist,  Tyroler 
worked  with  such  artists  as  Mme. 
Schuman-Heink,  Enrico  Caruso, 
Rosa  Ponselle,  Bidu  Sayao,  Ezio 
Pinza,  and.  later  Yvonne  de  Carlo, 
Betty  Hutton  and  Nelson  Eddy. 
Wife  and  daughter  survive. 


JOSEPH  G.  FIRLIK 
Joseph  G.  Firlik,  72,  pioneer  film 
carrier  who  started  his  business  in 
eastern ‘New  York  some  40  years 
ago,  died  Jan.  6  in  Tampa,  Fla. 
Founded  as  the  Firlik  Film  Service, 
it  operates  from  the  Albany-Troy 
area  to  the  Canadian  border  and 
.western  Vermont. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  John  F. 
and  Joseph  Jr„  and.  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Rita  Casper,  all  of  whom  are 
associated  with  the  company.  It’s 
now  known  as  Firlik  Express  Serv¬ 
ice  Inc. 


OTTMAR  OSTERMAYR 
Ottmar  Ostermayr,  72,  a  pioneer 
of  the  German  film  industry,  died 
Dec.  15  in  Munich,  West  Germany, 
following  a  lengthy  illness. 

Borp  in  Munich,  he  began  Bis 
career  with  Eric  Pommer  la,  the 
new  UFA,  Became  production  chief 
for  UFA;  then  worked  with  Terra, 
and  after  the  war  with  Bavaria 
Productions.  He  handled  the  pro¬ 
ductions  or  his  brother,  Peter 
Ostermayr,  from  1950  until  ill 
health  forced  him  to  retire. 


ARYDENHERTOG 
Ary  den  Hertog,  69,  Dutch  play¬ 
wright  and  critic,  died  recently  of 
a  heart  attack  in  A  * 


Among  his  plays  was  a  1933  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Ex-King  Peter.”  In 
later  years  he  wrote  drama  criti¬ 
cism  for  the  weekly  magazine, 
Haagse  Post,  and  was  a  commenta¬ 
tor  on  Radio  AVRO.  He  also  was 
director  of  the  Netherlands  Thea¬ 
tre  Council  and  curator  of  the 
Amsterdam  Dramatic  Academy. 

His  wife  and  daughter  survive. 


HANS  MAY 

Hans  May,  67,  composer,  died  in 
Beaulieu,  France,  Jan.  1.  He  com¬ 
posed  the  music  for  many  British 
films,  including  “Madonna  of  the 
Seven  Moons,”  “The  Wicked  Lady/’ 
“No  Room  at  the  Inn”  and  "Brigh¬ 
ton  Rock.”  He  also  wrote  the  scores 
of  several  West  End  shows,  includ¬ 
ing  “Carissima,”  “Waltztime”  and 
“Wedding  in  Paris.” 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  thea¬ 
trical  agent  Rita  Cave. 


LILLIAN  T.  BROADHURST 
Lillian  Trimble  Broadhurst,  75, 
onetime  Broadway  director  ahd 
widow  of  playwright  George  Broad¬ 
hurst,  died  Jan.  7  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  Her  husband  once  owned 
the  the  theatre  which  bears  his 
name. 

She  directed  many  productions 
including  ‘/The  •  Crimson  Alibi,” 
and  her  own  plays  “The  Wonder¬ 
ful  Thing,”  with  Jeanne  Eagels, 
and  -‘Three  Wishes.” 


WILLIAM  A.  GRAVES 
William  A.  Graves,  76.  onetime 
show  biz  publisher  and  dance  -hall 
operator,  died  Jan.  7  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  A  retired  Bureau  of  Engrav¬ 
ing  employee,  he  managed  the  old 
Lincoln  Colonnade  dance  hall  at 
Lincoln  Theatre  for  20  years  and 
published  the  Gaily  News,  a  mag 
devoted  to  show  folk  in  Washing¬ 
ton  area.- 

Surviving  are  a  daughter, 
brother,  sister  and  niece. 


MATTHEW  M.  KONCZAKOWSKI 

Matthew  M.  Kon&akowski,  69, 
veteran  Buffalo  theatre  owner  and 
operator*  died  there  •  recently  fol¬ 
lowing  a  heart  attack.  At  one  time 
h&  owned  and  operated  six  neigh¬ 
borhood  houses,  the  Circle,  Mar¬ 
lowe,  Senate,  Walden,  Grand  and 
Regent,  where  the  Todd-AO  proc¬ 
ess  was'  developed  by  American 
Optical  Co.  At  his  death  he  was 
operating  the  Circle  and  Marlowe. 

His  wife  and  three  sons  survive. 


HARRY  F.  JOHNSON 

.Harry  F.  Johnson,  58,  former 
vaude  singer,  died  Dec.  31  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  for  the  past  22  years 
he  had  been  associated  with  the 
40  E,  Oak  Hotel.  At  his  death  he 
was  assistant  manager. 

Johnson,  a  tenor,  capped  his 
vaude  career  in  1929  with  a  stint  in 
George  White’s  “Flying  High”  on 
Broadway. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  and 
three  sisters. 


WILLIAM  C.  DOOLEY 
William  C.  “Billy”  Dooley,  54, 
drummer,  entertainer  and  former 
bandleader,  died  Jan.  3  in  Boston. 
He  had  worked  the  night  of  Jan. 
2  at  Hotel-  Continental,  Cambridge, 
with  Harry  Marshard’s  Orch,  with 
which  he  had  been  associated  for 
more  than  20  years  as  drummer. 
Prior  to  that  he  had  his  own  orch. 
Police  said  his  death  was  caused 
by  a  heart  attack. 

Surviving  is  his  sister. 


VERA  BLOOM 

Vera  Bloom,  60,  author  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Representa¬ 
tive  Sol  Bloom,  democrat  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  died  Jan.  4  in  Baltimore. 

She  joined  her  father  during  his 
26-year  tenure  in  Washington  and 
wrote  two  books,  “There’s  No  Place 
Like  Washington”  and  “The  Enter¬ 
taining  Lady.”  She  also  wrote  the 
lyrics  for  the  song  “Jalousie”  and 
was  a  member  of  ASCAP. 


CHESTER  BEECROFT 
Chester  Beeeroft,  77,  former 
actor,  newsoaper  man  and  pub¬ 
licist,  died  Jan.  7  in  Clifton,  S.L 
At  one  time  he  did  oublicity  for 
the  St.  Moritz  Hotel,  N.Y.  He  also 
held  promotional  posts  with  sev¬ 
eral  film  comoanies. 

More  recently  he  was  a  quarter¬ 
master  with  the  American  Presi¬ 
dent  Lines. 

CHARLES  IL  McGARRY 
Charles  77.  McGarry,  60,  last  of 
the  six  McGarry'  brothers,  tap  and 
buck  and  wing  dancing  vaudeville 
entertainers,  died  Dec:  23  in  To¬ 
ledo.  The  brothers  performed  on 
most  of  the  major  circuits.  In  his. 
later  years,  McGarry  had  a  trained 
dog  act  and  appeared  in  theatres 
and  on  tv. 

Two  sisters  survive. 


.  EDDIE  MEDLEY 
Eddie  Medley.  65,  onetime  vaude 
headliner  (Medley  &  Dupree)  who 
had  lived  in  retirement  since  de¬ 
mise  of  vaudeville,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Jan.  2  \n  HoPywood. 

|  Wife  and  daughter  survive. 


I  rO  FOX 

~  59,  longtime  tailor  in 


Chicago  to  show  biz  and  sports 
figures,  died  there  Jan.  4  after  a 
prolonged  illness.  He  retired  last 
summer  after  more  than  30  years 
in  the  business,  first  on  Michigan 
Ave.,  then  in  the  Hotel  Sherman. 

Survived  by  a  brother  and  two 
sons. 


ROBERT  E.  WASSMAN 
Robert  E.  Wassmann,  89,  old- 
timer  vaude  magician,  died  Jan.  5 
in  .Chicago.  He  came  to  the  U.S. 
from  Germany  in  1896,  and  played 
the  old  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua 
circuits  until  some  30  years  ago. 
He  Operated  a  toy  store  in  Chi  up 
to  a  few  years  ago. 

Wife  survives. 


.  B.  D.  OCHSE 

B.  D.  Ochse,  66,  Dutch  film  pio¬ 
neer,  died  recently  in  Amsterdam. 
In  1945  he  brought  together  the 
Polygoon  and  Profilti.  companies 
which  produced  a  weekly  newsreel 
and  several  hundred  documenta¬ 
ries.  He  also  produced  a  feature 
film,  “The  Dike  is  Closed.” 

His  wife  survives. 


LAURA  BICE-PENN 
Laura  Bice-Penn,  67,  vet  stage  . 
and  vaude  actress,  died  of  a  stroke 
Jan.  5  in  Hollywood.  She  had 
been  in  retirement  for  the  past 
25  years. 

A  son,  actor  Bob  Bice,  survives. 


MARRIAGES 

Sheila  Waite  to  Leslie  Sturdy, 
Scarborough,  Eng.,  Dec.  27.  Bride 
is  a  singer;  he’s  a  composer,  song¬ 
writer  and  organist. 

Cynthia  Scott  to  Allen  Ash,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Dec.  21.  Bride’s  a  copywrit¬ 
er  at  Herbert  Baker  Advertising  in 
Chi.;  he’s  a  salesman  for  National 
j  Telefilm  Associates  in  the  midwest. 

I  Violetta  Elvin  to  Dr.  Fernando 
Savarese,  London,  Jan.  2.  Bride  is 
a  ballerina. 

Jeanne  Davis  to  Bill  Elder,  New 
Braunfels,  Tex.,  recently.  He’s 
manager  of  the  Laurel  Theatre, 
San  Antonio. 

Annette  Stevens  to  Charlie  Van, 
San  Antonio,  recently.  He’s  a  disk 
jockey  on.  staff  of  KTSA  in  that 
city. 

Diane  Florey  to  Charles  Roy 
Pritchard,  Chicago,  Jan.  9.  Bride’s 
an  actress,  he’s  an  actor;  both  are 
in  the  revised  touring  company  of 
“Romanoff  and  Juliet.” 

Yolanda  Pelletieri  ’to  William 
Keenan,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Jan.  10. 
Bride  is  a  model;  he’s  head  of  crea¬ 
tive  talent  dept,  at  General  Artists 
Corp. 

LaVema  Ford  to  Paul  Moorhead, 
Las  Vegas,  recently.  He’s  leader 
|  of  band  wliich  has  played  at 
Omaha’s  Paxton  Hotel  since  1942. 

Cleo  Ann  Harrington  to  Casey 
!  Tibbs,  Sturgis,  S.D.,  Jan.  2.  Bride 
j  Is  Miss  South  Dakota  of  1954;  he’s 
!  former  world’s  all-around  rodeo 
j  champion  and  a  tv  actor. 


BIRTHS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McMurray, 
daughter.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Dec. 
30.  Father  is  with  the  Carl  Byoir 
public  relations  office  in  New  York 
as  press  rep  for  the  tv  “Hallmark 
Hall  of  Fame”  series. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Adler,  twin 
sons,  London,  Dec.  30.  Father's 
director  of  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  International;  mother  is  Kit 
Adler,  tv  producer  and  former 
actress. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne  Smith, 
daughter,  Chicago,  Dec.  30.  Father 
is  a  cafe  singer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Berglas,  son, 
Hampstead.  England,  Jan.  3.  Fa¬ 
ther  is  a  tv  magician. 

Mi*,  and  Mrs.  Randy  Clay,  son, 
San  Antonio,  Dec.  29.  Father  is 
sports  director  for  WOAI-TV  in 
that  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Penn,  son, 
Pittsburgh,  Dec.  29.  Father’s 
manager  of  Carlton  House  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Nellis, 

daughter,  Pittsburgh,  Dec.  27. 
Father  and  mother  are  ex-Play- 
house  actors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Allen, 

son.  New  York,  Jan.  6th.  Father  is 
a  film  producer  at  Army  Pictorial 
Center,  Astoria,  L.L 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Matkowskl, 
daughter,  Inglewood,  Cal.,  Jan.  1. 
Father  is  a  KNXT  film  dept,  staffer 
in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morty  Gunty, 

daughter.  New  York,  Jan.  8.  Fath¬ 

er  is  the  comedian. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  JEtich,  son, 
Hollywood,  Jan.  2.  Father  is  in 
editing  dept,  of  Desilu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Whalen, 
son,  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  Jan.  8.  Father 
is  in  WRCA-TV’s  sales  department. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alpert, 
daughter.  New  York,  Dec.  30. 
Mother  is  the  former  Helen  Mills, 
daughter  of  Jack  Mills,  head  of 
Mills  Music. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Hoey,  son, 
Van  Nuys,  Cal.,  Jan.  3.  Father  is 
a  sound  editor  at  Walt  Disney 
Studios. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Groves, 
daughter,  Inglewood,  Cal..  Jan.  8. 
Father  is  assistant  producer  at 
Metro-TV. 


US.  FILMS’  BEAT  A  BILLION  YEAR 
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MO  ILS*  Film  Leaders— 1958 


,  Total  volume  of  business  racked  up  by  various  film  and  thea¬ 
tre  companies  for  fiscal  1958,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
follows:  . 


Company  / 

ABC-Paramount 
Columbia  .... . 

liOew’s  . 

^fan  Theatres  . 
*&ram*mt  .... 
^^Btaaley-W truer 
*$*&*«*  . 

tMverial  ..... 
.■  Warner*. 

Totals  . . 


1958 

. .... .  250,000,000* 

. .  113,600,000 

. . .  160,000,000’ 

. . .  53,700,000 

. . 105,000,000* 

.  113,300,000 

. .  123,000,000* 

. 80,000,000* 

.  60,000,000* 

. .  70,100,000 


. $1,128,700,000 


1957 

215,800,000 
101,600,000 
15^,300,000 
58,900*000 
108,000,000 
115,100,000 
126,200,000 
$  70,400,000 
73,000,000 
79,200,000 


$1,102,500,000 


•^denotes  estimates. 
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By  JOSETH  T.  KINGSTON 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  20. 

City’s  oldest  showhouse,  the  1852- 
vdntafe  opera  house  now  known 
**  Fulton  Art  Theatre,  relights 
"rob.  18  for  first  live  talent  pro- 
~ ‘flection  &  nearly  30  years*  with 
.  41  four-performance  rim  of  Thom- 
Hn  Wilder’s“Our  T8wn,w  staged 
f- ,  the.-  Lancaster  Theatre  Arts 
m*  new  local  affiliate  of  Ameri- 
%  National  Theatre  &  Academy’s 
Hard  Swire  unit. 

Fulton**  huge  stage,  which  once 
mounted  anything  and  everything 
came  down  the  road — includ- 
1&  *<Ben-Hur  ”  with  16'  horses— 
Bar  been  dark  since  1931. 

Originally  seated  for  1*500,  sub- 
interior  remodelling  and 
'Mm  enlargement  cut  capacity  to 
litpitly  under  L000.  There  are  now 
(Continued  on  page  87) 


Bias  Ik  Geographic 

Foreign:  censors  continue  to 
scissor  American  films  in 
line  with  their  own  national 
prejudices. 

.  In  South  Africa,  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  Curt  Jurgens  in  “Inn 
‘iwE  the  Sixth  Happiness”  as 
being  a  "man  of  mixed  blood” 
Were  snipped  out,  particularly 
the  scene  where  he  asks  In¬ 
grid  Bergman:  “Could  you 
love  a  -man  of  mixed  blood?” 
and  she  replies:  “I  would  con¬ 
sider  it  an  honor.” 

Ireland,  •  always  prim  on 
these  •  things,  banned  “The 
Remarkable  Mister  Penny- 
packer’'  in  toto.  Reason:  Clif¬ 
ton  Webb  in  the  picture  main¬ 
tains  two  families.  Earlier, 
Ireland  nixed  “A  Farewell  to 
Arms”  completely.  The  rea¬ 
soning  here  was  that  it’s  too 
beautiful  a  film  to  cut  to  rib¬ 
bons,  so  it’s  better  to  ban  it 
altogether. 


Piano  Recital  Inserted 
In  Burton  Holmes  Travels 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  26. 

•  For  the  first  time  in  its  66  years 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  ther 
Burton  Holmes  Travelogue  series 
adding  music  to  its  filmed  lec¬ 
tures.  Holmes,  of  course,  is  now 
deceased. 

During  an  interlude  of  Andre  de 
la  Varre’s  talk  on  “Vienna  and  the 
Blue  Danube”  (16)  his  son  Andre 
Jr;  gave  a  20-minute  piano  recital 
of  Viennese  music. 


Hake  Rims  For 
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The  American  Congress  of  Ex¬ 
hibitors  is  prepared  to  set  up  ina- 
chinerynot  only  to  encourage  the 
production  abroad  of  films  suitable 
for  the  American  commercial  thea¬ 
tre  market,  but  also  to  secure  an 
actual  dumber  of  playdates  for 
these  pictures,  S.  H.  Fabian,  its 
chairman,  said  in  N.  Y.  this  week. 

Fabian  added  that  the  exhibitor 
(Continued  on  page  78) 

Cfibaro  Scores  ‘GmnmckdT 
Honor  Revoked  When  He 
Woaldn’t  Do  a  Personal 

Memphis,  Jan.  20. 

U.  S,  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  (Jaycees)  was  slapped  for 
“ulterior  motives”  in  first  giving 
and  then  cancelling  an  award  to 
pianist'  Van'  Cliburn.  “An  award 
for  Cnfe’s  art  that  is  premised  on 
deadheading  one’s  presence  at  the 
presentation  ceremonies  is*  promo¬ 
tion  ‘for’  the  organization,  and  very 
little  beside,”  is  the  gist  of  al¬ 
bum’s  '  opinion. 

Young'  TCxan  thought  Jaycees 
were  simply  -building  themselves 
up,  not  him.  “They  ride  my  pub¬ 
licity  and  expect  me  to  cancel  paid 
concerts  and  inake  a  trip  at  their 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


OFF  FROM  1957 . 
BilT  FEWER  FIX 

By  GENE  ARNEEL 

That  the  American  motion  pic¬ 
ture  business,  along  with  its  di¬ 
versified  interests,  and  despite  its 
recent  fevers,  is  still  strictly  big 
business  is  confirmed  anew  with  a 
compilation  of  the  gross  revenues 
piled  up  by  10  companies  for  the 
1958  fiscal  year.  It  amounts  to  well 
over  a  billion  dollars. 

The  1958  grand  total  is  $1,102,- 
500,000.  Estimates  are  used  in  in¬ 
stances  where  companies  haven’t 
handed  oiit  the  official  figures  as 
yet.  The  previous  year  brought 
$1,128,700,000. 

The  drop  last  year,  amounting  to 
$26,200,000,  is  not  so  downbeat  as 
would  appear  at  first  glance.  Actu¬ 
ally*  it  could  be  interpreted  as 
somewhat  encouraging,  considering 
the  fact  ,  that  there  were  fewer 
pictures  in  release,  such  as  at  Uni¬ 
versal  and  the  theatre  corporations ' 
continued  to  abandon  exhibition 
outlets'as  they  become  uneconomic. 

Marking’  gains  (see  accompany¬ 
ing  chart)  were  United  Artists, 
American  Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres,  Columbia  Pictures  and 
Loew’s. 

Gross  figures  don’t  reflect  profits, 
of  course.  The  compilation -herein 
is  simply  designed  to  show  the 
impact,  of  the  film  trade,  with  10 
companies  providing  "  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  on  the  national  economic 
scheme  of  things.  ! 

Also  partly  responsible  for  the 
decrease  in  1958  volume  was  the 
absense  of  anything  resembling 
the  two  giants  of  the  previous 
year,  namely,  “Ten  Command¬ 
ments”  and  “Around  the  World  in 
80  Days.”  They  were  still  in  re¬ 
lease  in  *58.  but  the  bulk  of  their 
income  was  registered  in  ’57.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Columbia's  “Bridge  on  the 
River  |Cwai”  to  large  extent  is  be¬ 
ing  entered  on  the  books  for  ’59. 
“Kwai,”  of  course,  is  the  big  one 
of  the  new  season.- 

The  10  companies  combined  draw 
most 'of  their  money  from  theatre 
boxofflces.  This  is  for  sure.  But 
kept  Under  wraps  is  the  amount  of 
coin  taken  from  subsidiary  inter¬ 
ests,  such  as  Stanley  Warners’  In¬ 
ternational  Latex. 


A  Crack  By  Gypsy 

That  Can  Be  Printed 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  20. 

Gypsy  Rose  Lee,  guest  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Printing  Week  dinner  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  (15),  showed  the 
more  than  750  delegates  a  self- 
produced  pic  of  her  life,  including 
scenes  from  her  career  through 
burlesque,  vaudeville,  Hollywood 
and  Broadway. 

Miss  Lee  posed  for  the  news 
cameras  while  John  Kratz,  general 
chairman  of  Printing  Week,  pinned 
an  orchid  on  her  garter.  ‘Til  bet 
Pearl  Buck  doesn’t  have  to  do  this,” 
the  authoress-stripper  protested. 


CBS  Radio  to  N.Y.  District  Ally: 

Tis  Pity  She  Can't  Be  Named 

- — - - - 4 


Batista  Busteroo 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Sam  Katzman  has  his  own 
idea,  productionwise,  about 
the  Cuban  situation. 

While  several  other  pro¬ 
ducers  have  filed  registrations 
with  the  "MPAA  for  pix  spun 
around  rebel  chief  Fidel 
Castro,  Katzman  filed  for 
“The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Ful- 
gencio  Batista.” 

About  USSR  Pix 
Ike  and  Dalles 
Can’t  Be  Coy 

“ Unless  the  U.S.  Govern-. . 
ment—John  Foster  Dulles ,  or 
even  the  President— comes 
out  with  a  strong ,  unequivocal 
statement  that  it  is  its  wish 
that  the  American  people  be 
exposed  to  non-propaganda 
Soviet  films,  I  certainly  will 
not  play  these  pictures” 

This  was  the  reply  given  this 
week  (19)  by  S.  H.  Fabian,  prez  of 
Stanley  Warner  Corp.  and  a  lead¬ 
ing  American  exhibitor/  when 
asked  whether  he  intended  to  book 
the  Russian  films  that  are  to  be 
brought  in  under  the  Soviet-Amer- 
ican  cultural  exchange  pact. 

State  Dept,  late  last  year  called 
in  a  group  of  top  exhibitors  and 
urged  on  them  the  importance  of 
hooking  the  Soviet  features.  The 
argument  was  that,  only  through 
reciprocity,  could  the  showing  of 
American  films  in  Russia  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

Otto  Frank  Brings  Suit 
For  Libel  After  Charge 
That  Diary’  Was  Forged 

Lubeek,  W.  Germany,  Jan.  20. 
Anne  Frank’s  father,  Otto  Frank, 
has.  just  brought  a  libel  $uit  against 
Lothar  Stielau,  a  former  Lubeek 
highschool  teacher  who  alleged 
that  the  girl’s  “Diary”  was  forged. 
The  suit  charges  libel,  defamation 
of  the  memory  of  the  dead,  making 
false'  accusations  and  anti-Sem¬ 
itism. 

The  basis  of  the  action  is  an 
article  by  Stielau  comparing  the 
girl’s  diary  with  that  of  Eva  Braun, 
Hitler’s  mistress,  and  the  serial  on 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  engagements, 
which  is  running  in  a  German  mag¬ 
azine  with  the  name  “Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Diary.”  The  minister  of 
culture  for  Schleswig-Holstein  has 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Edw.  R.  Murrow  as  quoted 
by  WNEW:  “I’ll  go  to  jail  be¬ 
fore  I’ll  reveal  my  news 
sources ( Move  over ,  Marie.) 

CBS  Radio  was  on  the  deadpan 
griddle  with  New  York  City  offi¬ 
cials  as  a  result  of  its  broadcast 
Monday  (19)  of  “The  Business  of 
Sex”  a  documentary  of  call  girl 
goings-on  (not  just  in  Gotham). 
Edward  R.  Murrow  was  the  nar¬ 
rator  of  the  taped  program. 

New  York  County  District  At¬ 
torney  Frank  Hogan  asked  for  a 
transcript  of  the  hour-long  show 
comprising  interviews  with  pros- 
ties,  madams,  procurers,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  judges,  anthropologists,  etc. 
Program  revealed  that  girls-for- 
hire  in  Gotham  numbered  from  a 
guess  of  3,000  to  as  many  as 
30,000. 

Hogan  declared  if  anyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  program  has  pri¬ 
vate  knowledge  of  “crime”  he  will 
call  them  to  his  office.  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate  John  Murtagh  called  CBS 
Radio  documentary  as  of  dubious 
desirability.  First  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner  James  Kennedy  said 
he  wanted  to  talk  with  Murrow, 
Judge  Anna  Kross  and  Prof.  Mar¬ 
garet  Meade  and  others  involved 
in  the  broadcast  to  determine  if 
any  police  action  is  required.  Ma¬ 
yor  Wagner  also  indicated  he 
would  ask  the  police  to  lock  into 
the  various  charges  made  in  “The 
Business  of  Sex.”  His  exec  sec 
Bill  Peer  asserted:  “If  there  Is  any 
truth  to  the  reports  and  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  going  on,  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  will  crack  down  on  it  fast. 
We  will  not  tolerate  such  scandal 
and  vice  in  the  city.” 

Yesterday  (20)  morning  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner  Kennedy  and 
other  members  of  his  department 
huddled  with  Irving  Gitlin,  director 
of  public  affairs  for  "CBS,  The 
web  took  the  position  that  it  would 
not  divulge  the  names  or  any  call 
girl  participants. 


Russians,  Ricky  &  R&R 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  20. 

Invited  to  drop  into  the 
Musicland  record  shop  during 
the  troupe’s  two-day  engage¬ 
ment  here,  the  Russian  Bery- 
ozka  folk  dancing  ballet  mem¬ 
bers  bought  rock  ’n’  roll  rec¬ 
ords  and  Rickv  Nelson  albums, 
owner  Terry  Evanson  said. 

One  of  the  girls,  who  spoke 
fairly  good  English,  explained 
to  Evanson  they’re  taking  the 
r&r  records  back  with  them 
because  they  believe  that  type 
of  music  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  sort  of  U.S.  culture  they’ve 
encountered. 

This  girl  said  the  .  reason 
that  troupe  members  prefer 
Ricky  over  Elvis,  for  example, 
is  that  Ricky  is  considered 
handsome,  according  to  Rus¬ 
sian  girls*  standards,  while 
Elvis  isn’t. 


l^r%M»aUXANY 
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Will  the  soap  opera  ultimately 
achieve  a  kind  of  special  nostalgic 
after-glow  like  minstrels,  like  show 
boats,  like  Chautauqa?  There  are 
suggestions  that  the  soil  is  being 
prepared.  It  appears  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  new  pedagogy  to  “ac¬ 
cept"  rather  than  “denounce**  the 
'entertainments  of  the  masses.  It 
may  go  deeper.  It  may  relate  to 
the  new  Americanism.  4 

|  Who  Kidded  Magazines?  \ 

Recall  the  scorn  of .  the  elite 
against  the  soapers.  It  was  a  stand¬ 
ard  posture  on  campus,  and  bar  { 
stool.  Mocking  the  plots,  simulat¬ 
ing  the  characters,  daily  episode 
radio  drama  was  the  target  of 
superior  humor.  Nobody  then  re¬ 
marked,  or  hardly  any,  that  it 
would  have  been  equally  easy  to 
lampoon  much  of  the  fiction  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  very  magazines  which 
classified  radio  fiction  as  beneath 
contempt. 

“Pop  culture”  may  in  due  course 
rehabilitate  the  serials'  reputation 
retrospectively,  partly  on  patriotic 
grounds.  In  the  past  they  were  not 
so  much  criticized  as  caricatured. 

The  charges  levelled  against  the 
soap  operas  in  the  old  days  wire 
somewhat  jumbled.  There  was  too. 
much  plot  and  too  little  character¬ 
ization — a  complaint  which  could 
be  lodged  against  most  movies  and’ 


most  short  stories;  and  probably 
a  majority  of  novels.  Radio  au¬ 
thors  were  accused  ,of  not  being1 
Freudian,  or  being  too  Freudian,. 

I  or  consulting  the  wrong  Freudian 
pundits.  The  .serial  was  guilty 
simultaneously  pf  torturing  the 
emotions  with  too  many  hospital 
ward  scenes  and  a  lack  of  realism. 
There  were  too  many  murder  trials 
of  falsely-accused  heroines — just 
like  the  stage,  the  screen  and  the 
magazines. 

Courtroom  trials  have  excited 
the  popular  fancy  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  Instance  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens*  breach-of-promise  action  fti 
“Pickwick.”  Instance,  Madame 
Queen’s  breach  of  .  promise  in 
“Amos,  ’n’  Andy* —a  sequence 
which  literally  made  radio  history 
'and  Pepsodent. 

\  One's  Own  Shob  Appeal  | 

it  was  considered  extremely  ] 
droll  15  years  ago  that  “Our  Gal 
Sunday’s”  heroine  was1*  “married 
to  the  richest  and  handsomest  peer 
in  England” — a  situation  never 
scorned  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

The  point  it  would  seem— then 
as  now— was  that  radio  daytime 
serials  differed  one  from  the  other 
just,  as  stage  plays,  feature  films, 
printed  works  of  fiction  were  not 
all  of  a  kind.  Actually  the  broad¬ 
casters  barred  amnesia  as  a  plot 


device.  They  outlawed  the  more- 
lurid  case-histories  derived  from 
morbid  psychology.  Wherein  did 
“Helen  Trent’s”  question,  “Can  a 
woman  find  romance  after  35?” 
differ  from  Good  Housekeeping? 

!  But  in  the  old  days  satire  de- 
I  manded  that  net  notice  be  taken  of 
the  better-written  serials,  whose 
;  situations  and  dialog  could  stand 
comparison  with  afleast  the  aver¬ 
age-best  of  other  entertainment 
media. 

Undoubtedly  the  soap  opera  was 
addicted  to  the  clear  implication 
that  men  are  frequently  hysterical 
and  women  often  exhibit «  matter- 
of-fact  courage.  This  is  the  very 
point  made  in  .  his  stage  drama, 
“Shadow  of  a  Gunman"  by  Sean 
O’Casey.  ^ 

1  Sound  Of  Ear  1 

The  meanness  of  men  and  the 
sweetness  of  women  was  not  any¬ 
thing  radio's  soap  operas  invented. 
It  was  the  -run-of-mill  material  of 
the  'Christian  chivalric  attitude  j 
during  some  hundreds .  of  years. 
Even  the  admitted  “contrivances” 
of  soap  opera  were  but  echoes  of 
fiction  generally.  •  Family  skele¬ 
tons  appeared.  Brain  tumors,  too. 
Vamps  laid  traps  for  happily-mar¬ 
ried  husbands.  Against  these  de¬ 
vices  there  were  the  full-bodied 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


NBC-TV  Dickers 

2  Warners  Series  s.o.  AJra» 


It  now  looks  fairly  certain  that 
NBC-TV  will  be  represented  by 
two  half-hour  series  next  season 
(one  a  mystery,  the  other  a  situa¬ 
tion  comedy)  carrying  a  Warner 
Bros,  production  tagline.  Con¬ 
tracts  have  not  been  signed  yet, 
but  on  the  basis  of  negotiations, 
deal  locks  pretty  well  spt. 

This  would  be  the  first  WB  rep¬ 
resentation  on  the  networks  other 
than  the  flock  of  entries  currently 
riding  on  ABC-TV.  These  include 
“Maverick,”  “Cheyenne,”  “Law¬ 
man,”  “77  Sunset  Strip”  and  “Sug- 
arfooL”  Additional  WB  product 
for  ABC  Is  now  in  preparation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  half-hour  “Doc  Holli¬ 
day”  series,  and  the  60-miqute 
“Alaskan.” 

Prime  Cincy  TV  Emcee 
Colin  Male  for  Hollywood 

Cincinnati,  Jah.  20. 

Colin  Male  has  quit  the  Cincin¬ 
nati-originated  ABC  network  tele¬ 
vision  show  “This  Is  Music.”  He’s 
pending  for  Hollywood,  having  au¬ 
ditioned  via  vidtape  for  a  Warner 
Bros,  feature  at  request  of  Leon¬ 
ard  Goldenson,  president  of  ABC- 
Paramount  Theatre.  John  Wayne’s 
old  “Hondo”  role  was  used  for  the 
audition. 

Video  emcee  is  now  33. 


Lines  Up  Name  Players; 
$30,000  B.O  Advance 

San  Juan,  Jan.  20. 

A  first  armnpl  San  Juan  Drama 
Festival  opened  here  last  week 
with  a  $30,000  advance  sale.  Fay 
Bainter  and  Albert  Dekker  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Thomas  Wolfe  novel 
adaptation  by  Ketti  Frings,  “Look 
Homeward  AugeL” 

Fest  runs  to  March  8.  It’s  util¬ 
izing  135-year  old  Tapia  Theatre 
in  old  San  Juan.  Barry  Yellen  is 
producing.  He’s  23.  He  has  a  five- 
year  lease  on  house.  His  prior  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  with  U.S.  in¬ 
dustrial  revues  out  of  Detroit. 

“Dark  at  the  Top  of  the  Stairs” 
is  due  Feb.  24  with  Kim  Hunter. 
Also  “Two  For  the  Seasaw”  March 
v3  with  Ann  Jackson  and  Hugh  Mar¬ 
lowe  in  the  he-she  duolog. 

Joe  E.  Brown  comes  here  for 
“Harvey,”  Nancy  Coleman  for  “The 
Country  Girl”  and  Charles  Hohman 
for  “No  Time  For  Sergeants.” 

Then  there’s  Gabor  (Eva)  for  the 
festival.  She’ll  be  in  “Blithe  Spirit” 
Feh.  10. 

A  N.Y.  travel  agency  is  arrang¬ 
ing  “show  tours”  to  the  island  for 
the  festival  period. 


Jussi  Bjoerling ,  the  opera  tenor, 
is  spending  a  month  in  Stockholm 
after  London  dates.  He  then 
leaves  for  spring  concert  dates  in 
U.S.  a. 
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!  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  National 
|  Showmen’s  League  has  had  its  21st 
election  of  officers  in  Manhattan. 

J  At  ceremonies  this  month  follow- 
ing  were  installed: 

Mildred  Peterson,  President; 
Blanche  Kassow,  1st  veep;  Ana 
Rosenberg,  2nd  veep;  Catherine 
Camin,  and  Jeanette  Finkel,  Sec¬ 
retaries;  Queenie  Van  Vliet,  Treas¬ 
urer;  Rhoda  Koren,  Assistant 
Treasurer;  Ann  Dinsmore,  Chap¬ 
lain. 

President  Peterson  got  a  gold 
watch  from  Mrs.  George  Hamid. 
Also  presented  was  a  Gold  Life 
Membership  card  to  Ethel  Wein¬ 
berg,  who’s  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Showmen’s  Assn. 

Florence  Walton,  Partner 
Of  Maurice,  Inventories 
Irene  Castle’s  ‘Errors’ 

New  York. 

Editor,  Variety; 

In  the  December  24  issue  of. 
Variety,  Irene  Castle’s  book  “Cas¬ 
tles  In  The  Air”  is  described  as 
an  “entertaining^  witty,  nostalgic 
book  of  a  great  ere  to  which  she 
and  her  partner  were  major  con¬ 
tributors.”  This  may  all  be  quite 
true,  but  as.  the  second  half  of  the 
dancing  team  of  Maurice  and  Wal¬ 
ton,  I  have  noted  with  regret  the 
inaccurate  statements  concerning 
us  in  Miss  Castled  book.  I  take 
the  charitable  view  that  the  years 
perhaps  have  dimmed  the'  author’s 
recollections. 

Miss  Castle's  most  grievous  er¬ 
ror  oceurs  on  page  59.  She  writes: 
“Maurice  has  danced  for  Papa 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


JOE  SCHOENFELD  IN 
M  MORRIS  RETURN 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20,  - 
Joe  Schoenfeld  has  resigned  as 
editor  of  Daily  Variety  to  join 
the  William  Morris  Agency  in  a 
top  executive  capacity.  His  resigna¬ 
tion  is  effective  Feb.  1  and  he’ll 
move  into  the  Morris  office  here 
immediately  thereafter. 

Schoenfeld  has  been  editor  of 
Daily  Variety  since  1950,  when 
he  assumed  the  post  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Arthur  "Ungar. 
Prior  to  that,  Schoenfeld  had  been 
with  the  Wiliam  Morris  Agency 
for  seven  years,  from.  1944  after 
11.  years  previously  with  weekly 
Variety  .in  N.Y.  He  broke  into 
journalism  as  a  Hearst  reporter. 

While  Schoenf eld’s  work  With 
the  William  Morris  Agency  will  be 
principally  in  the  motion  picture 
field,  he  will  also  be  concerned 
with  activities  in' all  other,  phases 
of  the  entertainment  industry. 


.After  skipping  .this  laeasbniiHe 
Qbemkirchen  Children’s  ;  Choir 
wi}l  bj#  back  in  U.S,  ndxt  selson 
via  Columbia  Artists..  Tbis^wiH'be 
fifth  tour  and  the  55-city  booking 
is  fully  sold  a  year  ahead— a  uni¬ 
que  event  in  concert  economics. 

Directed  by  Edith  Moeller  ,  and 
managed  by  Kurt  .Weirihqjd,  kids 
sing  a  maximum  of  five  concerts 
weekly.  This  has.  held  down  the 
actual  dates. 

Aide-Memoir  to  Stinnett: 
France  Isn’t  America, 
Its  Customs  Are  French 

New  York. 

Editor,  Variety:  • 

Those  of  us  connected  with 
french  tourism  have  for  some  time 
been  aware  that  improvement  in 
Franco-American  tourist  relations 
is  important  Much  is  being  done 
to  that  end:  the  recent  currency 
devaluation  and  the  continuance 
of  many  special  price  reductions 
for  Americans  is  a  single  step  in 
the  program  to  provide  travel  at¬ 
tractions  and  facilities  at  competi¬ 
tive  prices. 

.  But  an  article  like  Caskie  Stin¬ 
nett’s  piece  in  your  anniversary  is¬ 
sue  is  a  blow  below  the  belt.  Stin¬ 
nett  is  often  humorous,  but  he  is 
prone  to  exaggeration  and  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  for  effect.  This 
time  he  lays  it  on  the  line,  stating 
frankly  at  the  outset  that  he  never 
held  any  love  for  France  and  that 
bis  declining  affection  started  at 
“zero.”  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Stinnett  arrived  for  a  four-month 
sojourn  in  Cannes  with  such  a 
great  big  chip  on  his  shoulder. 
With  this  attitude  he  was  bound  to 
have  unpleasant  experiences  and 
difficulties  would  naturally  be 
magnified  in  his  eyes.  It  is  so  easy 
to  go  looking  for  trouble  and  to 
find  it— anywhere  in  the  world 
American  travelers  can  be  such  fine 
ambassadors  when  they  don’t  carry 
the  “chip.”  And  that  doesn’t  mean 
they  heed  be  patsies  either.  Many 
of  the  things  Caskie  Stinnett  re¬ 
sented  do  need  correcting,  and 
people  genuinely  interested  in  the 
good  of  French  tourism  ar  work¬ 
ing  to  correct  them.  But  Stinnett 
is  very  unfair  when  he  carps  about 
traditional  French  customs  and 
sees  in  them  deliberate  potshots  at 
Caskie  Stinnett 

Time  does  not  permit  a  review 
of  all  his  gripes  one  by  one,  hut 
perhaps  a  single  example  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  illustrate  the  type  of  “dis¬ 
crimination”  that  is  really  all  in 
Stinnett’s  mind.  He  says  that  he 
"protested  bitterly”  when  he  had 
to  pay  50  francs  (16c)  “to  see  a 
friend  off”  at  the  Cannes  railway 
station.  This -is,  first  of  all,  a  mis¬ 
leading  statement.  Stinnett  neg¬ 
lected  to  say  that  he  entered  di¬ 
rectly  onto  the  train  platform  in¬ 
stead  of  remaining  in  thie  station 
proper. .  The  50-franc  charge  is 
made  when  people  pass  through 
the  platform  gate.  That  is  the  way 
the  French  rim  their  train  plat¬ 
forms  and  have  been  charging 

(Continued  on  page  24) 


Mexico  City,  Jan.  20. 

A  gfoup  of  Cilban  artists  here 
envisage  the.hirtfc  .of  an  “important 
film  industry”  oh  the  island,  as  a 
result  of  Fidel  Castro  Ruz’s  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Batista  rule.  Cuba  has 
been  without  a  pix  industry  of  its 
own  for  years  despite  many  abor¬ 
tive  efforts  to  begin  production. 
Some  time  ago,  studio  facilities 
were  constructed  but  the  equipment 
necessary  for  production  was  never 
installed.  Hence  until  now,  Cuba 
has  been  a  location  spot  for  Mexi¬ 
can,  Spanish  and  Hollywood  pro- 
ductionunits. 

There  is  considerable  activity  in 
show  biz  circles  here,  as  exiled 
Cubans  pack  their  bags  to  return 
to  their  homeland.  Producer 
Jorge  de  la  Vega,  a  Cuban,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  leave  for  Havana  to  pre¬ 
sent  “concrete  proposals"  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Cuban  film  in- 
(Continued  on  page  19) 

ADD:  F.  SCOn  FITZGERALD 

Play  and  Novel  Issues  and  His 
Daughter’s  Attitude 

Frances  Fitzgerald  Lanahan, 
daughter  of  the  late  novelist  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald,  did  see  the  Budd 
Schulberg-Harvey  Breit  stage  play, 
“The  Disenchanted.”  She  and  her 
husband  attended  when  in  Man¬ 
hattan  recently,  though  previously 
quoted  here  as  intending  not  to. 
She  Informs  Variety’s  Washington 
office  that,  to  her  surprise,  she 
liked  the  play. 

Sheilah  Graham's  memoirs,  “Be¬ 
loved  infidel,”  in  which  Fitzgerald 
figures,  was  also  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  to  Mrs.  Ldhahan  as  previously 
reported.  Since  then  Miss  Graham 
has  sent  a  letter  (published)  to 
Variety  and  n6w  so  has  the  daugh¬ 
ter. 

A  question  of  memory  as  to  who 
said  what  and  when  in  the  first 
instance  is  involved.  Mrs.  Lanahan, 
a  reporter .  on  the  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  Sun,  in  her  later  written 
comment  said,  “ Sheilah  Graham 
is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  even 
if  l  hadn’t  liked  her  book,  I  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  hurting  her 
by  making  such  a  statement 
(as  previously  quoted). 

End  of  issue. 

Spoofing  Anita  Russell 

Part  of  Symphony 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  20. 

Minneapolis  Symphony  Orches^ 
tra  offering  what’s  probably  the 
first  guest  artist  of  its*  kind  ever 
to  appear  with  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion. 

She’s  the  concert-spoofing  come¬ 
dienne,  Anna  Russell,  and  her  im¬ 
pressions  will  be  an  added  attrac¬ 
tion  for  a  special  concert  that’ll  be 
an  added  event  only  for  Symphony 
Association  members. 

The  Association  comprises  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  fund 
which  helps  to  keep  the  orchestra 
in  existence. 
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Stars  Take  Pay,  Percentages,  Prints; 
Goldwyn  Sees  Madness  In  Deals 


White  House  Finally  Moving  To 
Counteract  Soviet  Deal  Critics; 

Angles  On  Johnston  and  Exhibs 

- - - — - - ♦ 


Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 
Stockholders  of  the  film  com¬ 
panies  are  bound  to  rebel  unless 
Hollywood  ceases  and  Resist  from 
agreeing  to  payoffs  to  stars  and 
others  that  can  only  add  up  to 
economic  suicide,  according  to 
Samuel  Goldwyn.  The  producer, 
who  for  years  has  been  among  the 
leading  film  colony  citizens,  to¬ 
night  (Tues.).  rapped  the  fiscal 
system  that  has  come  into  being 
on  the  Coast. 

Goldwyn  longsince  has  built  the 
reputation  as  financier  of  his  own 
pictures  but  nonetheless  cited  the 
“tens  of  thousands  of  people”  who 
provide  the  financial  backing  for 
pic!  product  and  to  whom  Holly- 
woodites  are  indebted.  He  said  in 
effect  stockholders  are  not  getting 
a  fair  shake,  what  with  actors  de¬ 
manding  and  getting  up  to  $1,000,- 
000  per  feature — “and  a  huge  share 
of  the  gross  or  of  the  profits  in 
addition.”  He  added: 

“How  long  d!o  yon  think  this 
will  continue  when  the  share¬ 
holders  realize  that,  on  top  of 
salary  and  participation  de¬ 
mands  the  ownership  of  the 
negatives  pass  from  the  compa¬ 
nies  that  produce  the  pictures 
to  the  people  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  them— rand 
were  paid  fabulous  amounts  to 
begin  with?” 

The  reference  here  apparently 
was  to  the  fact  that  a  relatively 
new  wrinkle  in  contracts  has  cer¬ 
tain  performers  taking  ownership 
of  negative*  after  a  seven-year  dis¬ 
tribution  period.  In  other  words, 
the  distrib-financier  holds  the  print 
for  seven  years  and  after  this  the 
actor,  as  per  contract,  takes  pos¬ 
session  to  do  with  it  as  he  sees 
fit. 

Had  this  happened  a  few  years 
ago,  with  the  stars  in  the  position 
of  selling  out  to  television;  it  would 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Rhn  Stocks  Tops 
If  Grosses  Not 

Going  into  the  first  lap  of  the 
new  calendar  year  film  companies 
had  a  .bice  head  start.  Fiscally, 
that  is.  The  few  companies  which 
have  released  financial  reports  | 
were  ahead  of  the  previous  year,  j 
including  Loew*s-Metro. 

.  This  could  reflect  itself  in  a 
continuing  healthy  show  of  stock 
market  prices.  It’s  to  be  noted  that 
at  this  time  last  year  prices  on  the 

*  New  York  Stock  Exchange  were  at 
minimum  levels.  In  effect,  just 
about  everything  appeared  de¬ 
pressed.  Currently  the  prices  are 
robust  in  comparison,  -measuring 
up  to  triple  of  what  they  were  at 
this  time  in  1957. 

And  with  the  earnings  advances 
(which  almost  seem  to  be  reaching 

•  trend  proportions)  there’s  little 
anxiety  among  many  Wall  Street¬ 
ers  about  the  possibility  of  quota¬ 
tions  again  slumping  to  deflated 
areas,  at  least  in  .the  near  future. 

Loew’s  is  singled  out  because  of 
(Continued  on  page  21)  ’ 

COLUMBIA’S  DELUXE 
SERVICE  FOR  GOLDWYN 

George  M.  Josephs,  eastern 
sales  representative  for  Columbia 
Pictures,  has  been  detached  from 
his  present  duties  to  head  up  the 
domestic  sales  organization  for  the 
selling  of  Samuel  Goldwyn’s  “Por- 
gy  and  Bess,”  which  Col  will, re¬ 
lease. 

Josephs,  a  30-year  veteran  with 
Col,  will  set  up  the  Todd-AO  road¬ 
show  engagements  for  the  picture, 
with  July  being  the  target  date. 

Appointment  of  Josephs  is  in 
keeping  with  Col’s  agreement  with 
Goldwyn  which  calls  for  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  separate  sales  and  pub- 
ad  units  for  the  handling  of  the 
picture.  Bill  Doll,  formerly  with 
the  Mike  Todd  organization,  heads 
the  pub-ad  section,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Col’s  homeoffice  building. 


Too  Many  Films  Made? 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

In  acknowledging  receipt  of 
the  “Milestone  Award”  from 
the  Screen  Producers  Guild, 
Samuel  Goldwyn  r  a  m'm  e  d 
home  a  point  he  has  made 
many  times  before:  Too  many 
pictures  are  being  made. 

The  vet  film-maker  said 
overheads  should  be  cut  in 
tune  with  the  number  of  gtood 
story  properties  available  in¬ 
stead  of  pictures  being  made 
to  meet  overhead  and  to  keep 
up  with  exhibitors’  demands. 


UAThinks  Color 
Ads  Neglected 
In  Newspapers 

On  the  theory  that  the  industry 
has  so  far  neglected  to  make  full 
use  of  color  in  newspapers  and 
supplements.  United  Artists  has 
just  completed  the  first  part  of  a 
general  survey  of  the  use  of  color 
in  U.S.  and  Canadian  papers.  Poll 
covers  33  publications  in  21  cities 
and  is  being  expanded. 

In  a  “kpow-your-tools”  mood, 
UA  is  also  surveying  the  potential 
uses  of  television  to  plug  pictures. 

UA’s  newspaper  study  is  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  its  field 
men  to  provide  them  with  a  speci¬ 
fic  guide  to  who  uses  what.  Point 
is  made  that  UA  has  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  improve  its  color  coverage 
on  the  big  pictures  and  that  color 
in  newspapers  cumlatively  reaches 
more  readers  than  the  top  national 
magazines.  Apart  from  this,  each 
paper  can  be  hit  two  or  three 
times  up  to  the  release  of  a  given 
film. 

UA  plans  to  expand  its  domestic 
newspaper  color  survey,  and  to  add 
to  it  a  study  of  the  use  of  black- 
and-white  stills.  A  similar  survey 
is  being  undertaken  abroad. 

Though  most  of  the  big  pictures 
are  being  shot  in  color,  the  quality 
of  tint  stills,  hasn’t  kept  pace.  Very 
often  there’s  a  reluctance  to  re¬ 
lease  color  until  a  film  has  com¬ 
pleted  shooting,  which  is  partly 
due  to  economy  reasons  since  the 
studio  prefers  to  develop  all  the 
color  .in  one  batch.  It’s  felt  at  UA 
that  use  of  color  stills  on  pictures 
(Continued  on  page  26) 

Washington  Company  Goes 
$50,000  Over  Budget  On 
Maiden  (Whodunit)  Pic 

Washington,  Jan.  20. 

National  Film  Studios  Inc.,  nett 
company  with  its  first  feature? 
length  film  (a  whodunit  in  striped 
pants)  now  in  th^cutting  room,  be¬ 
lieves  the  trial  run  proves  motion 
pictures  can  be  filmed  in  Washing¬ 
ton  cheaper  than  the  Coast  or  New 
York. 

Even  so,  the  initial  pix,  “Dead 
to  the  World”  (which  was  based  on 
the  Edward  Bohns  *novel,  “State 
Department  Murders,”  a  diplomatic 
thriller)  ran  $50,000  over  its  origi- 
( Continued  on  page  10) 


NEW  CALDWELL  FILM  DUE 

Warners  Buys  Screen  Bights  To 
Love-Dispensing  Heroine 


“Claudelle  Inglish,”  new  novel 
by  Erskine  Caldwell,  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  for  the  screen  by  Warners. 
Book  is  to  be  published  Nov.  24  by 
Little,  Brown. 

According  to  WB,  “Claudelle 
Inglish”  is  the  “story  of  a  young 
girl  who  dispenses  her  love  freely 
to  a  variety  of  men  in  her  southern 
town.” 

Now  in  release,  via  United  Art¬ 
ists,  is  adaptation  of  Caldwell’s 
“God’s  Little  Acre.”' 


By  FRED  HIFT 

Cooperation  between  the  film  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  U.S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  “has  to  be  a  two-way  street," 
Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Assn,  of  America, 
said  in  Manhattan  last  week.  He 
added  that,  in  helping  to  solve 
problems  abroad,  the  State  Dept, 
had  cooperated  with  the  film  busi¬ 
ness  more  than  with  any  other 
American  industry. 

Johnston  made  his  remarks  to 
Variety  in  the  wake  of  divided  re¬ 
action  to  (a)  the  film ,  swap  deal 
“he  arranged  with  the  Russians  in 
Moscow  and  to  (b)  his  prominent, 
part  in  hosting  Anastas  Mikoyan, 
the  Soviet  Deputy  Premier,  in 
Washington  and  on  the  Coast. 

The  MPEA  topper  said  he  wished 
more  Soviet  leaders  would  come 
to  the  U.S.  He  said: 

“They  have  a  very  blurred 
idea  uf  who  we  are,  and  what  - 
we  are  all  about.  If  we  can 
set  them  straight,  we  have  a 
better  chance  ^ of  dealing  with 
them."  > 

He  emphasized  that  the  decision 
to  throw  a  dinner  for  Mikoyan  in 
Washington  had  been  entirely  his 
own,  but  acknowledged  that  there 
were  “some  in  the  government” 
who  wanted  him  to  host  the  Soviet 
leader.  “When  I  was  in  Moscow, 
Mikoyan  arranged  a  big  dinner  for 
me,”  Johnston  said.  “The  least  I 
could  do  in  courtesy  was  to  re¬ 
ciprocate.”  He  added  that  he  had 
anticipated  some,  unfavorable  re¬ 
action,  but  that  actually  there  had 
been  less  of  it  than  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  and  that,  overseas  in  any 
!  case,  the  reaction  had  been  very 
good. 

The  story  had  been  that  Johnston 
had  been  asked  directly  by  the 
State  Dept,  to  arrange  the  Miko- , 
yan  reception,  which  has  drawn 
fire  from  some  quarters  where  it’s 
felt  that  this  put  the  film  industry, 
which\ Johnston  represents,  into  an 
unfavorable  light  public  relatlons- 
wise. 

Two-Hat  Dilemma 
Johnston  said  be  was  aware  that, 
in:  his  activities  as  a  national  fig¬ 
ure,  he  inevitably  involved  the  film 
biz.  However,  he  argued,  it's  neces- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


With  most  key  cities  coyered  by 
Variety  currently  depending  on 
screen  fare  launched  over .  the 
r  Christmas-New  Year’s  holiday  pe¬ 
riod,  overall  biz  continues  to  slump 
this  stanza.  Severe  cold  weather 
and  storms  further  hampered 
|  trade  in  many  localities. 

Again  pacing  the  field  is  “Aun¬ 
tie  Mame”  (WB),  still  way  out 
ahead  of  nearest  competitors  with 
a  $355,000  gross  in  current  week. 
“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
is  winding  up  second,  the  same  as 
last  week.  “Some  Came  Running” 
(M-G),  which  opens  at  the  N.Y. 
Music  Hall  this  week,  is  finishing 
third,  or  in  same  spot  as  a  week 
ago. 

“South  Seas  Adventure”  (Cine¬ 
rama)  is  moving  up  from  ninth 
spot  to  capture  fourth  place. 
“South  Pacific”  (Magna)  is  taking 
fifth  position,  as  compared  with 
10th  last  week.  “Bell,  Book,  Can¬ 
dle”  (Col)  is  landing  In  sixth 
place. 

“Separate  Tables”  (UA),  long 
high  on  the  list,  is  winding  up 
seventh.  “I  Want  To  Live,”  also 
from  United  Artists,  will  be 
eighth.  “Geisha  Boy"  (Par)  is 
finishing  ninth. 

“gigi”  (M-G)  is  taking  10th- 
!  place  money  while  “My  Uncle" 
(Cont)  is  grabbing  11th  spot.  This 
is  the  highest  rating  to  date  for 
“Uncle.”  “Windjammer”  (NT) 
rounds  out  the  Top  12.  “Bucca- 
neer”  (Par)  and  “Horse’s  Mouth” 

|  (Lopert)  are  the  runner-up  pix.  i 


Most  ‘Capitalistic9 

It  was  no  accident  that  So¬ 
viet  Deputy'  Premier  Anastas 
Mikoyan,  having  been  invited 
to  Hollywood  last  week,  was 
ushered  on  to  the  Paramount 
lot. 

This  studio,  with  five  pic¬ 
tures  shooting,  was  the  busi¬ 
est  on  the  capitalistic  Coast. 


Push  Law  to  Get 
Genl.  Aniline 
Free  to  Sell 

Eisenhower  administration  is  set 
to  promote  legislation  which  would 
speed  up  the  dissolution  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Aniline  &  Film  Corp.  Held  by 
the  Dept,  of  Justice  as  alien  prop¬ 
erty,  the  company  cannot  be  sold, 
as  the  Department  wotfld  like,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  10-year-old  litigation 
involving  Interhandel  Corp.,  Swiss 
holding  company,  which  claims 
ownership. 

Attorney  General  William  P. 
Rogers  is  set  to  have  a  Congres¬ 
sional  bill  introduced  which  would 
permit  the  Government’s  sale  of 
Aniline  with  the  provision  that  at 
least  part  of  the  proceeds  would  go 
to  Interhandel. 

If  this  works  out,  the  various 
divisions  of  Aniline  would  go  to 
the  highest  bidders.  Paramount  al¬ 
ready  has  engaged  in  talks  anent 
its  purchase  of  the  Ansco  division, 
which  deals  in  film  and  photo¬ 
graphic  product. 

This  branch  of  the  onetime  Ger¬ 
man  corporation  is  said  to  have  a 
market  value  of  up  to  $35,000,000. 
If  Par  were  to  buy  at  this  price,  it 
would  represent  the  American  film 
outfits  most/  elaborate  diversifi¬ 
cation  move  in  modern  history. 


“Perfect  Furlough”  (U),  which 
opens  at  the  Roxy,  N.Y.,  today 
(Wed.),  looks  the  most  promising 
of  the  new  entrants.  Just  getting 
around  this  week,  it  is  doing  well 
in  five  keys  out  of  six.  Fast  in 
K.C.,  this  film  is  rated  big  in 
Omaha  and  Philly,  great  in  St. 
Louis  and  nice  in  Indianapolis. 

“House  on  Haunted  Hill”  (AA) 
looms  wham  in  Frisco.  “Sheriff  of 
Fractured  Jaw”  (20th)  shapes  un¬ 
even  and  mostly  disappointing. 
However,  it  is  nice  in  Chi  and 
rated  okay  in  Frisco.  s 

“Senior  Prom”  (Col),;  also  new, 
is  slow  in  Indianapolis.  ‘  “Anna 
Lucasta”  (UA)  is  rated  smash  in 
N.Y.  “Silent  Enemy”  (Rank),  slow 
in  Pitt,  is  okay  in  Toronto. 

“Tonka”  (BV),  good  in  Detroit, 
is  oke  in  Cincy  and  fair  in  Balto. 
“Old  Man  and  Sea”  (WB)  looks 
lively  in  Chi  and  good  in  Cincy. 
“Around  World  in  80  Days”  (UA) 
looms  torrid  in  L.A; 

“Sinbad”  (Col)  is  great  in  De¬ 
troit  and  okay  in  Chi.  “Tom 
Thumb”  (M-G)  is  rated  smart  in 
Philly. 

“Restless  Years”  (U),  okay  in 
Portland,  shapes  stout  in  Louis¬ 
ville.  “Tunnel  of  Love’.’  (M-G) 
looms  smash  in  Toronto. 

“Cat  on  Hot  Tin  Roof"  (M-G) 
is  trim  in  L.A.  “Doctor’s  Dilem¬ 
ma”  (M-G),  good  in  0Chi,  looks 
fine  in  N.Y. 

|  (Complete  Boxoffice  Revorts  on 
I  Pages  8-9-10). 


The  recent  White  Hoi^se  visit 
of  Eric  Johnston  and  George  V. 
Allen,  director  of  the  U.S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency,  which  produced  a 
quote  from  President  Eisenhower 
to  the  effect  that  the  President 
hoped  for  a  Speedy  conclusion  of 
the  Soviet-American  film  exchange 
program,  !is  generally  interpreted 
in  New  York  as  the  first  attempt 
to  stem  the  tide  of  criticism  which 
has  showered  on  the  program  in 
recent  weeks, 

A  wide  variety  of  articles  have 
appeared  in  print,  criticizing  the 
projected  film  swap,  which  the 
U.S.  State  Dept,  more  or  less 
“foisted”  on  a  reluctant  U.S.  film 
industry.  So  far,  except  for  spor¬ 
adic  statements  from  Turner  B. 
Shelton,  director  of  the  USIA’s 
motion  picture  division,  few  efforts 
have  been  made  to  either  “explain” 
the  program  and  the  safeguards  it 
contains,  or  to  present  its  pre¬ 
sumed  beneficial  effects  via  the 
exposure  of  Soviet*  audiences  to 
American  films. 

The  Americans  have  bought 
seven  Russian  pictures,  all  of 
which  have  now  been  selected. 
Tka.Soviets  are  supposed  to  buy 
ten  Hollywood  features,  but  have 
picked  only  six  to  date.  Their  de¬ 
lay  in  naming  the  rest  of  their 
selections  was  termed  “puzz’ing 
and  disappointing”  in  N.Y.  l?.st 
week  by  someone  closely  involved 
in  the  deal. 

As  the  attacks  mount,  industry 
executives  are  becoming  increas- 
(Continued  on  page  27) 

Count  Blessings 
To  Come  at  20th 

Product,  the  quality  and  the  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  it,  was  top  on  the 
agenda  this  week  (19)  as  the  20th- 
Fox  brass  headed  by  president  Spy- 
ros  P.  Skouras  and  production  chief 
Buddy  Adler  met  at  the  studio. 

20th  is  going,  at  the  moment, 
through  a  somewhat  anxious  pe¬ 
riod.  Several  of  its  top  pictures 
have  failed  to  do  the  expected 
business.  They’ve  been  expensive 
productions,  like  “The  Roots  of 
Heaven,”  which  cost  over  $3,000,- 
000  and  probably  won’t  do  much 
more  than  $1,500,000  to  $2,090,000 
domestically.  It  needs  $7,000,000 
to  break  even. 

What’s  more,  the  homeoffice, 
considerably  buoyed  by  the  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  such  films  as  “The' 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  and  “Com¬ 
pulsion,”  nevertheless  scans  the 
production  charts  with  concern. 
20th  execs  believe  they  need  about 
27  films  from  the  studio  itself  and 
maybe  another  15  or  so  from  the 
outside.  They’ve  got  the  feeling 
that  they  may  not  get  the  requi  *ed 
27  from  the  studio. 

Also,  the  homeoffice  is  looking 
to  the  summer  period  and  wonders 
what  top  product  the  company  will 
have  to  offer  at  that  time.  So  far, 
the  release  schedule  has  been  set 
only  through  Easter,  and  20th 
salesmen  know  from  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  during  the  last  1958  quarter 
what  it  means  not  to  have  top  films 
available. 

In  New  York,  the  griping  about 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


MPRAYS.W  SCHOOL 
OPS,  AS  FILM  MAYBE 

Biopic  on  Arthur  and  Kathryn 
Murray  is  in  the  works.  Rights  to 
do  a  film  on  the  dance-studio  team 
have  been  acquired  by  Jules  Al¬ 
berti,  president  of  Endorsements 
Inc,,  who  already  has  researchers 
preparing  background  material. 

Alberti  also  ‘is  president  of  the 
newly-formed  Realty  &  Theatre 
Ventures  Inc.,  being  set  up  via 
public  financing  to  engage  in  real 
estate  and  theatrical  propertv 
financing. 


National  Boxoffice  Survey 


Biz  Continues  Uneven;  ‘Mame’  Still  Champ,  ‘Inn’  2d, 
‘Running’  3d,  ‘So. ,  Seas’  4th,  ‘Pacific’  5th 


Under  No-News-No-Credit  Damper 


The  image  of  Eric  Johnston  in  the- 
industry’s  domestic  affairs,  a  xoft 
much  less  played  up  and  publicized 
than  his  activities  in  the  foreign 
field,  is  a  source  of  concern  at  the 
Motion  Picture  Assn,  of  America.' 

MPAA  executives  say  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  president  is  as  fully  con¬ 
cerned  with  domestic  matters  as  he 
is  with  the  foreign  market*  but 
they’re  frustrated  by  the  fact  that 
much  of  what  Johnston  accom¬ 
plishes  domestically-  is  done  be- 
hind-the-Scenes  and  can’t  openly 
be  brought  to  the  industry’s  atten¬ 
tion.. 

Johnston  himself  is  represented 
as  being,  unhappy  that  the  often- 
confidential  nature  of  his  activities 
in  Washington  leaves  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he’s  substantially  pre¬ 
occupied  with  overseas  problems 
when,  in  actuality,  he’s  constantly 
called  pn  toexert  himself  in  -high 
places,  and  within  the'  industry  it¬ 
self,  to  achieve  certain  aims  and—' 
frequently— to  act  as  mediator. 

The  most. frequent  criticism  of 
Johnston  has  been  that,  to  .date, 
he  has  failed  to  provide  "leader¬ 
ship”  to  the  industry  in  its  com¬ 
plex,  domestic  struggles.  Asked 
about  thiSiiu  N.Y-  last  week,  John¬ 
ston  .would.,  say.  only:  “I  believe  J 
am  os  active  and  effective  in  the 
domestic  field  as  I  could  be.” 

Johnston’s  associates  picture  the 
MPAA  -president  as  being  in  a 
difficult  position  since  leadership 
in  the  film  business  is  exercised  by 
many,  all  of  whom  are  convinced 
that  they  have  the  knowledge  and 
the  solutions.  Apart  from:  this,  the 
changing  pattern  of  the  industjg, 
with  its  swing -to  independent  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  -prohibitions  set 
up  by  the  antitrust  laws,  have  not 
helped,  to-  make  Johnston’s  role 
easier.  Nevertheless,  Johnston  is 
pictured  as  doing  his  best  within 
the  legal  limits  and  those  set  up 
for  him  by  the  individualistic  char¬ 
acter  of  his  principals.. 

New  N.Y.  Office 
For  Maos? 

With  Italian  production  reviving,1 
Rome  is  once  again  giving  thought , 
to  the  establishment  of  a  publicity 
office  in  the  StaStes  late'  this  "yea* 
or  nextl  -  1 

Eitel  Monaco,  Italo  film  indus-j 
try  topper,  said  in  N.Y.  last  week: 
“I  am  quite  sure  we  are  going  to 
have  some  very  fine  -  Italian  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  U.  S.  in  the  coming 
year.  If  everything  materializes  the 
way  I  hope  it  will,  I  think  we’ll 
probably  set  up  an  office  in  New 
York  similar  to  the  one  the  French 
now  maintain/’ 

The  Italians  actually  were  the 
first*ones  to  move  in  that  direction 
after  the  war,  when  they  used  a' 
“loan”  from  the  American  film 
companies  (about  $4,000,000)  to 
set  up  Italian  Films  Export.  IFE 
eventually  gyrated  into  distribu¬ 
tion,  lost  heavily  and  eventually 
dissolved.  Except  for  XJ.  S.  copro¬ 
ductions,  Italian  films  have  had 
virtually  no  impact  in  this  coun. 
try  during  1958.  Right  after  the 
war,  they  by  far  outpaced  the 
French  product. 

New  York  to  L.  A. 

June  Ally  son 
Ann  Corio 
Mona  Freeman 
David  Golding 
Jim  Moran 
•  Dick  Pin^ham 
Dick  Powell 
Otto  Preminger 
Mo.  Rothman 

U.  S.  to  Europe 

Rossano  Brazzi 
Everly  Brothers  * 

Russell  Holman 
Joseph  E.  Levine 
Dr.  John  D.  Mitchell 
Miriam  Pitcairn  Mitchell 
Manny  Reiner 
Jack  Rose 

.  Europe  to  U.  S. 

Dino  DeLaurentiis 
Leslie  Grade 
ChkrltOn  Heston 
J6ni  James 
Rodney  Millington 
Donald  Saddler  ' 

Martha  Scott 


RANK-YANK  CURTAILING; 
REDUCES  STAFF  HALF 

Rank  Film  Distributors  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  effecting  a  personnel  reduction 
of  about  50%,  also  is.  closing  its 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington 
and  St.  Louis  exchanges.  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Kansas  City  shuttering 
also  is  being  mulled. 

Cutback  sees  Lester  Dinoff, 
trade  and  N.  Y.  newspaper  confect, 
»r> VI  in g  his  job.  Dinoff  bad  been 
with  Rank  for  a  year  and  a .  half. 

Many  of  .  the  Rank  publicity  serv¬ 
ices  are  being  eliminated  as'  part, 
of  the  cutback.  Rank-Yank  report¬ 
edly  needs  $27,000  in  billings  to 
break  even.  At  its  height.  Rank 
outfit  had  18  exchanges  around  the 
-country.  It  may  come  down  to  tern. 

John  Davis*  Rank  managing  di¬ 
rector,  is  due  in  New  York  next 
month  for  huddles  .  with  RFD£ 

!  prexy,  Kenneth  Hargreaves. 


‘Marne’ Wi 


Show  Seven-Week 
Zowie  at  Hall 


“Auntie  Marne”  and  accompany¬ 
ing  Christmas  stageshow  wind  a 
seven-week  nm  at  the  N.Y.  Music 
Hall  today  (wed.)  with  a  new  high 
gross  total  for  an  engagement  of 
seven  weeks,  to  wit,  $1,188,000. 
Figures,  Qf- course,  is  predicated 
on  the  .expectation  that  seventh 
week  itself  will  collect  $126,000. 

Combination  broke  four  other 
Music  Hal)  records  during,  its.  en¬ 
gagement.  It  racked  up  the  big¬ 
gest  Dec.  31,  when  the  Hall  regis¬ 
tered  -$39,616.  Also  greatest  coin 
ever  for  a.  Jan.  1,  ditto  biggest  New 
Year’s  Eve.  Additionally,  “Mame” 
grossed  the  biggest  week’s  take 
at'  the  Hall  or  $227,000  for  the 
Christmas-New  Year’s  Eve  stanza 
(ended  Dec.  31). 

“Mame”-Koliday  stageshow  fig¬ 
ure  was  exceeded  by  a  10-week  pic, 
"Great- Caruso”  with  Maria  Lanza 
which,  hit  an  alltime  high  for  the 
HaH  ;Of  $1,390,000  in  1951. .  An¬ 
other  seven-week  run,  last  summer, 
was  by  “indiscreet,”  like  ‘‘Mame’’ 
a  WB  pic. 

Irving  Ludwig  Succeeds 
Samuels  at  Buena  Vista 

Buena  Vista  over  the  past  week 
confirmed- the  appointment  of  Irv¬ 
ing  Ludwig  as  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  domestic  distribution 
head  and  succeeds  Leo  Samuels,' 
exited. 

Also  confirmed  was  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  -Louis  E.  Gaudreau  as  exec 
v.p.-treasurer.  He  had  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Walt  Disney 
subsidiary/  '  v 

L.  A.  to  n.  Y. 

Bob  Barbash 
Mortimer  Becker 
Walter  Brooks 
Don  Conaway 
Jerome  Courtland 
Jill-.  Corey 
James  Dobson 
Leo  Dur ocher 
Rod  Erickson 
William  Goetz 
Michael  Gordon 
Harold  Hecht 
Russell  Johnson 
Bernard  Kamiber 
Burt  Lancaster 
Jerry  Lewis 
Carol  Lynley 
Myrna  Loy 
Ranald  MacDougal 
Joel  Marston 
Lee  Marvin 
Audrey  Meadows 
Morris  Novik 
Lee  Phillips 
John  Baitt 
Cesar  Romero 
Jack  Rose 
Mel  Shavelson 
Syd  Silverman 
*  Ray-Stark 
Berne  Tab  akin 
-  Constance  Towers  * 

-  Charles  Vidor  ; 

'•  Lawrence  Weingarten 
Dana  Wynter 


France  Made  113  Film*. 

French  film  industry  In  1958  :  : 
produced  113  films,  a  drop  of  : 
27  from,  the  140  turned  bit  & . 
1957,  the  French  Film  Office 
reported  last  week.  Of*the  113 
films,  .79  were  “pure”  French, 

27  were  coproductions  with 
Italy  and  the  rest  were  made 
with  German,  Japanese,  Aus¬ 
tralian/Yugoslav  and  Spanish 
interests.  Not  a  single  Franco- 
American  coproduction  was  } 
listed.  .. 

Of  the.  total,  24  were  in  color 
and  15  used  the  wide  screen. 

During  ’58,  French  films 
opening  in  the  States '  num¬ 
bered  34,.  three  less  than  in 

1957.  ; 

French ‘Aid’ End 
dooms  Paris 

Paris,  Jan.  20. 

With  the  expiration,  of  France’s 
Film  Aid  law  at  the  mid' of  1959 
now  a  virtual  certainty,  the  Centre 
National  :du  Cinema  is  drawing  up 
measures  to-  softep  the  blow  for 
the  French  industry. 

Trade  here  is  plenty  concerned 
over  the  Finance  Minister  Antqihe 
Pinay’s  refusal- to  sign  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Aid  Law,  “  It’s,  clear 
that;  without  it,  there  will  have^to 
bd  a  drastic  reduction  in  .French 
Output  The  “aid”  money  isn’t 
Strictly  speaking  a  subsidy,  though 
it’s  administered  by  the  jsemi-gov- 
enrmental  Centre.  Coin  comes  from 
a  kind  of  tax  added  on  to  admis1 
sions. 

New  measures  blueprinted  by 
Centre  director  Jacques  Flaud 
Would  continue  production  aid,  but 
only- for  top  films.  Under  Flaud’s 
plan,  -producers  of'  such  films 
wouldn’t  have  to  pour  their  earn¬ 
ings  right  back  into  production,  as 
the  aid  law- now  stipulates. 

Flaud’s  position  is  still  uncer¬ 
tain.  It’s  generally  believed  -  that 
the  Centre  will  come  under  the 
authority  of  the  new  Ministry  of 
Culture,  headed  by  Andre  Ualroux 
rather  than  Information  Minister" 
Jacques  Soustelle,  as  originally 
thought. 

ALLIED  ARTISTS  SETS 
36,  SIX  BIG  BUDGETS 

Allied  Artists  has  blueprinted  a 
1959  production  slate  of  some  26 
.films,  six  of  which  will  be  ear¬ 
marked  for  budgets  of  $1,000,000 
or  more.  Schedule,  which  includes 
both  studio  productions  as  Well  as 
pix  to  be  filmed  by  independent 
producers  in  association  with  stu¬ 
dio,  represents'  AA’s  most  ambi¬ 
tious  prograifi  to  date:1  - 

First  big-biidgeter  reyfealed  for 
AA  is  Irwin  Allen's  “The  Big  Cir¬ 
cus”  which  currently  is  before  the 
p cameras.  Several  important  prop-., 
i  erties  went  into  production  during 
1958  and  still  are  being  prepared 
for  release,  with  list  including  “A1 
Capone/*  “P.O.  Box  303,*’  “Face  of 
Fire”  and  “Crime  and  Punishment, 
U.S.A.” 

William  Castle,  who  filmed 
“Macabre”,  and  “House  of  Haunted 
Hill,”,  both  AA  releases,  now  is  pre¬ 
paring  "The  Confessions  of  an 
Opium  Eater,”  which  will  be  based 
on  the  Thomas  De  Quincy  tome. 
Also  being  repped  are  “79  Park 
Avenue,”  which  Harold  Robbins 
will  produce,  and  “Man  of  Mont- 
marte,”-  Stephen  and  Ethel  Long- 
street  biog  of  Maurice  Utrillo. 


Predict  Upturn  at  Par 


At  Paramount,  things  are  looking 
up.  A  sharp  upturn  in  business  for 
the  company  and  its  exhibitor  cus¬ 
tomers  was  predicted  before  a 
Par  sales  meeting  last  week  by 
George  Weltner,  world  sales  v.p., 
and  his  sentiments  were  echoed  by 
president  Barney  Balaban. 

Both  Weltner  and  Balaban  ad¬ 
dressed  a  three-day  'session  at  the 
homeoffice  attended  by  United 
States  and  Canadian  division  man¬ 
agers  and  Gotham  execs.  The  dele¬ 
gates  were  told,  and  in  turn  Will 
relate  to  respective  divisional  com¬ 
mands,  that  the  industry  is  headed 
for  a  new  prosperity  and’  it's  com¬ 
ing  earlier  than  is  generaly  Sur¬ 
mised.-  '  • 

In  addition  to  discussions  of 
product^  Weltner  and  Balaban  said 
they  Were  impressed  with  new  sale's 
patterns  now  evolving ‘abd  new"  ad- 
pub  approaches. 


New  York  Sound  track 


Note  on  the  billing  sheet  of  one.of  the  major  companies  in  reference 
to  a  Coast  drive-in:  Fogged  Out. 

Morris  Engel,  whose  latest  is  "Weddings  and  Babies,”  had  a  son. 

Former  Copa  girt  Marguerite  Janies  is  the  script  girl  , for  Paddy 
Chayefsky’s  ."Middle  of  the  Night,”  being  filmed,  at  the  Gold  Medal 
Studios  in  the  Bronx  .  .  .  Harold  ArleiT  is  writing  the  title  song,  with 
Chayefsky  .providing  the  lyrics  .  .  .  Delbert  Mann,  who  is  directing* 
"Night,”  has  agreed  to  guide  the  N.Y.  City  Center  Opera  Company’s 
first  performance  of  “Wuthering  heights,”  a  new  American  opera  by 
Carlisle  Floyd  ... 

It  couldn’t  happen  here,  but  it  can  happen  in  France:  Producer  Paul 
Greets  hired  director  Michel  Boisrond  to  do  "Faibles  Femmes”  (The 
Weakdr  Sex),  with  Jacqueline  Sassard.  Boisrond  preferred  .another 
girl,  Agnes  Laurent.  While  Graetz  and  Boisrond  fought  it  but  in  the 
public  prints,  the  picture  kept  Shooting,  with  each  girl  doing  the  iden¬ 
tical  scenes.  Finally,  the  law  decided  for  Graetz — and  Miss  Sassard. 

The  traveling  Set*  Mike  Beck,  Stanley  Kramer’s  sales  rep,  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  where  Kramer  has  "On  the  Beach”1  before  the  cameras,  'And 
Peter  Horner;  head  of  Union  Filins,-  to  Puerto  Rico  on  vacation  .-- .  ,  - 
Hya  Lopert  has  moved  his  offices  .  .  .  Walter  Readers  Continental  Dis¬ 
tributing  will  distribute  the  Polish  film,  "The  Eighth  Day  of  the  Week,” 
which  the  Polish  government  pulled  from  the  Cannes  festival  this  year 
.  .  .  Several  exhibitors  have  nixed  "The  Third  Sex,”  a  German  film, 
because  it's  directed,  by  Veit  Harlan  of  "Jew  Suess”  ill-fame.  Same 
picture. was  banned,  for  the  same  reason,  by  the  Swiss  exhibitors  .  .  . 
Dick  Winters,  pinkslipped  publicist  at  20th-Fox,<  reabsorbed  in  the 
company’s  record  subsidiary.-  .  .  ^ 

:  .Eddie  Kafafian,  reporter  for  Daily  Variety-Variety  iff  Hollywood, 
was  only  journalist  in  film  colony  able  to  communicate  sans"  trans¬ 
lator  with  -the  visiting  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Anastas  Mikoyan.-  Kafa¬ 
fian  is  fluent  in  Armenian,  as  is  the  Russian.  Mikoyah  said  that  Russia 
especially  likes  American  cowboy  and  American  musical  features  and 
that  Yank  jazz  has  a  following  in  the  Soviet  and  its  satellites  .  .  .  When 
other  reporters  clamored  for  Variety  man  to  explain  dialog;-  Kafafian  - 
quipped,  “He  offered  me  a  job.” 

Christina  Malman,  a  New  Yorker  cover  artist  for  20  years  Until  .her 
death  last  week  at  46,  was  the  wife  of  Dexter  Masters,  who  lias"  re¬ 
sumed  his  editorship  of  Consumer’s  Union  Reports,  hut  spent 'some 
six  months  in  Hollywood  two  years  ago  working  with  David  O.  Selx- 
niek  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  screenplay  in  Masters’  novel,  “The  Acci¬ 
dent,”  a  powerful  indictment  of  the  threat  to  all"  human  life  implicit  in 
atomic  fission  .  .  .  Selznick  was  touted  off  the  subject  at  20th-Fox  and 
made  a- new  version  of  "Farewell  to  Arms”  instead.  Masters- is  a  neph¬ 
ew  of  the  late  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Illinois  poet  of  "Spoon  River  An- 
ttKology”  fame.  •  r 

Col.  Serge  Obolensky’s  autobiog,  "One  Man  In  His  Time,”  being 
'dickered  for  a  biopic  on  an  independent  setups  Hotelier-author  cur¬ 
rently  on  the  Coast  ballyhooing  his  book,  published  by  MacDowell- 
l  Obolensky  (Ivan),  Matter  his  son.  .  V  -  >  - 

Big  turnout  last  week' as  Prank  Kassler  accepted  a  Scroll  from  N.Y. 
Times  critic,  Bosley  Crowther,  bestowing  the  Joseph  Bursty*  award  to 
the  French  "He  Who  Must  Die.”  Crowther  called  the  picture  one  of 
the  best  to  come  from  Europe.  Affair  was  staged  at  the  French  Film 
Office*.  .  .  Sir  Winston  Churchill  has  authorized  use  of  his  voice  on 
the  "Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  soundtrack.  Film  will  use  the  famous  "This 
is  not  the  end,  nor  is  it  the  beginning  of  the  end,  but  it  is  perhaps  the 
end  of  the  beginning  .  .  /’  phrase  from  his  Nov.  9,  1942,  speech  mark¬ 
ing  the  landing  of  Allied  forces  in  North  Africa  .  .  .  Herbert  Leder 
and  his  R.  J.  Productions,  Inc.  plan  to  coproduce  “Beyond  the  Veil” 
with  Britain’s  Sidney  Box  ,  .  .  Universal  will  U.S.-distribute  the  J. 
Arthur  Rank  film,  "Floods  of  Fear,”  starring  Howard  Keel  and  Anne 
Heywood.  Under  its  contract  with  Rank,  U  still  has  the  right  to  pick 
Rank  pix,  but  hasn’t  exercised  it  for  some  years. 

Publicist  Marjorie  Geiss,  convalescing  in  Puerto  Rico*  expects  to  re¬ 
turn  to  N.Y.  (and  to  work)  the  end  of  January  .  .  .  Shelley  IVinters-pii 
[  David  Susskind’s  "Open  End”  show:  “Now  that  the  no-tatent  people 
and  the  relatives  have  been  weeded  out*  I  think  the  picture  business 
is-  healthier  than  it’s  ever  been.  Now  the  people  who  know  how  to  make 
great  films  hire  in  charge.”  On  the  subject  of  George  Stevens,  who  di¬ 
rected  her  in  "Diary  of  Anne  Frank”:  “It  was  as  if  I  met  my  father, 

I  artistically  speaking.”  ^ 

h  Suzanne  Pleshette,  *  currently  «  playfcig  .on  Broadway  fix  -  “Mm  Gold 
Wind  and  the  Warm,”  alsohasa  featured  role  in  tfie-Jeriry  Lewis -film 
“Geisha  Boy,”  but  she’s  getting  top  billing  on  at  least  one  marquee 
[  for.  the  latter.  Her  father.  Gene  Pleshette,  is  managing  director  of  the 
[  Brooklyn  Paramount  Theatre  .  .  .  About  3(H)  leaders  of  the  amusement 
and  motion  "picture  industry  joined  in  a  60th  birthday  celebration*  in 
honor  of  Si  Fabian,  president  of.  Stanley  Warner,  last  Wednesday.  (14) 
at  the  Sheraton-East,  N.Y.  Paramount  prexy  Barney  Balaban  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  dinner  party  which  pledged  $150,000  to  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies.  ‘  -  , 

Columbia  sales  manager  Rube  Jackter  reports  that  "The  7th  Voyage 
of  Sinbad”  grossed  $3,484,000  in  400  theatres  in  its  first  19  days  of 
domestic  release  through  Jan.  4  .  .  .  Bantam  Books  is  publishing  a  spe¬ 
cial  film  edition  of  Metro’s  “The  Beat  Generation.”  Producer  Albert 
Zugsmith  wrote  the  book;  "based  on  the  screenplay  by  Lewis  Meltxer 
-  .  .  Otto  Preminger  has.  signed  Eve.  Arden  and  Orson  Bean  for  key  * 
roles  in  “Anatomy  of  Murder.”  .  .  .  Screenwriter  Richard  L.  Breen 
will  be  presented  with  the  Fordham  College  Alumni  Assn.  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  in  the  field  of  communications  arts  at  the  association’s 
165th-  annual  dinner. at  the  Waldorf  on  Tuesday  (27)  .  .  .  Christopher 
Fry  is  back  in  London  after  completing  a  seven-month  assignment  on 
Metro’s  “Ben-Hur”  in  Rome.  ' 

:  Latest  to  join  the  cast  of  “Night”  is  Jan  Norriss  who’ll  play  wfa*  * 
Novak’s  younger  sister  .  .  .  Solters,  O’Rourke  and  Sabinson  has  moved*  • 
offices  .  .  .  Ditto  Pacific  Film  Associates  according  to  Otto  Preminger,  - 
Singapore  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya  have  agreed  to  waive  the 
30%  income  tax  for  film  performers  so  that  “The  Other  Side  of  the  f 
Coin”  can  be  filmed  on  location  in  these  countries  ....  Cornel  Wilde  " 
will  star  in  “Dancing  Bucket,”  which  will  be  filmed  by  Thunderbird 
Productions  for  Columbia  release,  with  Kendrick  Sweet  producing  and  ‘ 
Don  Siegel  directing. 

George  J,  Schaefer  has  been  appointed  international  producer’s 
sales  rep  by  exec  producers  George  Glass  and  Walter  Seltzer  for  their 
Pennebaker-United  Artists  release,  “Shake  Hands  -With*  the  Devil/*  * 
Sam  Eckman,  under  Schaefer’s  supervision,  will  coordinate  gales  ef¬ 
forts  for  British  Empire. 

Reader  Diane  Hynd  points  out  that  Warner  Bros/  ‘Yankee  Doodle 
Dandy,”  now  being  shown  on  television,  erred  in  reproducing  Variety’s 
famous  1935  headline,  “Sticks  Nix  Hick  Pix.”  The  picture  had  it  as 
"Sticks  Nix  Hix  Pix.”  .  .  .  Theodore  R,  Kupferman,  v.p.  and  general 
counsel  of  Cinerama  Productions  Corp.,  named  legislative  assistant 
to  Republican  minority  leader  Stanley  M.  Isaacs  of  the  New  York  City 
Council  .  .  .  Frederick  Brisson  has  closed  a  deal  with  Metro  for  the 
film  rights  to  his  Broadway  production,  ‘The  Gazebo/’  which  Law¬ 
rence  Weingarten  will  prodtice  for  his  Avon  Productions  .  .  /Cynthia 
S.  Green,  daughter  of*  Louis  AY  Green,  engaged  to  Richard  S.  Zeislcr. 
Green  is  the  dissident  director  Who  recently  resigned  from  /the  board 
of  Loew's.  * 

Washington  Daily  News  the  other  day  recalled  this  remark  once 
made 'by  writer  “George  Ade:  “Every  man  thicks  Tie  could  do  three 
things:  write .  a^  play,  etfit  a  :newspaper!  and  run  a  hotel;*!  was  fired- 
from  afriewspaper  and  enjoy  only  moderate  suceess  as  a  playwright 
But  I  STILL  -think  I  could  rim’  a  hotel!” 
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[ALLIED  VS.  CONGRESS  OF  EXHIBITORS] 


I1  — By  HY  HOLL1WGER  ') 

A  “crossroads”  meeting  for  Allied  States  Assn,  is  expected  to  take 
place  in  Pittsburgh  next  week.  Exhibitor  organization’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  meets  over  weekend  prior*  to  annual  national  drive-in  con* 
Vention  next  Monday  to  Wednesday  (26-28). 

The  “hot”  topic  for  board  and  convention  will  be  the  extent  of 
Allied’s  participation  in  the  new  American  Congress  of  Exhibitors. 
There  are  signs  of  a  serious  split  on  the  subject.  Some  Allied  leaders 
are  suspicious  of  the  make-up  and  objectives  of  the  Congress.  Notably 
skeptical  are  Rube  Shor  and  Trueman  Rembusch,  both  former  presi¬ 
dents  of  Allied.  They  .and  their  supporters  see  danger  if  new  body 
obtains  revisions  of  the  Government’s  consent  decrees. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  loyal  Alliedites  who  see  the  Congress 
as  the  only  means  over-all  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  much-beset 
film  industry.  These  advocates  of  the  Congress  believe  that  only  in 
presenting  a  united  front  can  exhibition  hope  to  remedy  ^ailments  of 
the  theatre  business.  Allied  leaders  like.  Wilbur  Snaper,;  Irying  Dol- 
linger,  Julius  Gordon  and  Ben  MarcUs  are  pro  Congress  and  are 
expected  to  make  every  effort  af  the  Pittsburgh  session  to  convince 
the  dissidents  to  come  under  the  “umbrella.” 

Anti-Congress  Alliedites  cling  to  a  belief  that  rather  than  seeking 
“changes”  in 'the  consent  decrees, ,  there  should  be  a  united  effort 
among  exhibitors  to  obtain  stricter  “enforcement”  of  them  by  the 
U.S.  Dept  of  Justice,  which  they  have  charged  with,  going  easy,  on 
distributors  of  film  and  bn  the  large  circuits.  As  far  as  these  Allied, 
members  are  concerned,  they  want  to  continue  the  campaign  outlined 
in  the  recently-issued  “white  paper.” 

Tradesters  anticipate  an  extremely  vocal  and  argumentative  session 
in  Pittsburgh. 

Allied  Redundant? 

Board  chairman  Abram  F.  Myers  is  an.  advocate  of  strict  enforcement 
of  the  decrees  but  has  so  far  refrained  from  making  any  specific 
comment  on  the  new  Congress  of  Exhibitors.  However,  Allied  has  on 
its  agenda  the  topic  of  whether  Allied  should  continue  as  an  organ¬ 
ization  in  light  of  the  establishment  of  the  .  Congress  which,  some 
members  argue,  has  superceded  the  work  of  Allied. 

AV  the  momentr  it  appeals  that  Allied,  officially  at  least,  has  no 
intention,  of  dropping  its  “white  paper”  campaign.  Only  last  week, 
a  summary  of  the  charges  against  the  Dept,  of  Justice  and  the  film 
companies  was  reprinted  and  distributed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
aid  of  Senators,  Congressmen  and  other  public  officials. 

Allied,  which  modified,  its  belligerent  policy  in  1955  for  one  of 
attempted  cooperation  with  other  cxhib  orgs  and  the  film  companies, 
dropped  this  approach  in  its  annual  convention  last  November  “after 
being  rebuffed  in  Its  desire  to  talk  things  over.  .  It  then  formu¬ 
lated  what  it  calls  “a  program  of  action.” 

The  convention  itself  will  be  devoted  to  the  prospects  for  drive-in 
operations  in  1959.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  present  views  on  the 
following  questions: 

What  hao<?  films  on  tv  cost  the  exhibitor  and  producer? 

What  has  the  lack  of  adequate  pre-selling  today  cost  the  exhi¬ 
bitor  and  producer? 

Why  was  1958*5  attendance  off  7V6%  when  it  should  have,  been 
increased  15%? 

What  must  •drive-in  theatres  do  to  maintain  their,  attendance 
level  this  summer? 

Who  attends  drive-in  theatres? 

'  Who  does  not  attend  and  why? 

,  How  to  reach  the  drive-in  audience  through  proper  advertising? 


Kidder,  Peabody  Taking  329,327  Share$  at  $2.50 — 
Complies  With  D.  of  J. 


Stanley  Warner  has  sold  its  en¬ 
tire  remaining  holdings  in  Ciner¬ 
ama  Inp.,  a  total  of  329,327  shares, 
to  the  Wall  Street  brokerage  firm 
of-  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  The 
transaction  was  made  at  $2.50  per 
share  and  will  be  closed  today 
(Wed.). 

As  a  result  of  the  deal,  Stanley 
no  longer  holds  airy,  stock  in  Ciner-' 
ama  Inc.,  the  equipment  manufac¬ 
turing  and  installation  firm,  and 
thus  complies  with  its  agreement 
with  the  Dept,  of  Justice  to  relin¬ 
quish  all  shares  of- stock  in  Ciner* 
ama’  Inc.  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Only  last  week,  Stanley  received 
an  extension  from  the  N.  Y.  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  which  gave  it  the  right 
to  find  a  buyer  by  the  end  of  1959. 
Originally,  .the  company  was  re¬ 
quired  to  dispose  of  the  stock  by 
Jan.  1. 

Stanley’s  stock  exit  from  Ciner¬ 
ama  Inc.  Is  expected  to  result  in 
the  resignation  of  two  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit’s  representatives  from  the 
boar.d,  of  Cinerama  Inc. — Harry  M. 
Kalmine  and  Arthur  Rosen.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  exclusivity  on;  the  production 
and  exhibition  of  Cinerama  films 
expired  last  August,  a  situation 
paving  the  way  for  the  company’s 
final  exit  from  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  Cinerama  Inc.  The  thea¬ 
tre  chain  originally  held  some  950,- 
000  shares  in  Cinerama  Inc.,  but  ; 
reduced  this  amount  during  the 
past  year  through  the  exchange  of 
Cinerama.  Inc.  stock  for  that  of 
Cinerama  Productions  Corp. 

There  is  ho  restriction  to  Stanley  ^ 
holding  shares.  . in  the  latter,  com¬ 
pany.  | 


Dudley’s  Soviet  Deal 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Carl- Dudley,  pending  State 
Dept,  sanction,  will  be  the  first 
Hollywood  filmmaker  to  enter 
into  a  co-production  deal  with 
Russian  producers.  He  .  has  . 
closed  a  deal  with  Sovexport- 
film,  pact  .calling  for  produc¬ 
tion  to  start  in  Russia  and  . 
other  European  countries  in 
April.  ' 

Details  of  property  Involved 
are  being  withheld  pending 
Governmental  approval. 

Pressure  Metro 
To  Join  ANiCA 

Considerable  pressure  is  being 
brought  to  b~ar  on  Metro  to  join 
ANICA,  the  Italian  producer-dis¬ 
tributor  organization  of  which  all 
the  other  major  companies  are 
members. 

Metro’s  position  as  a  “lone  wolf,”J 
which  it  maintains  also  in  Germany 
.and  other  countries,  came  under  j 
discussion,  during  the  preliminary ' 
talks  for  the  new  Italo- American 
film  agreement,  which  was  signed 
in  N.Y.  last  week.  At  one  point, 
it’s,  known  that  Eitel  Monaco, 
ANICA  topper,  even  suggested 
that,  unless  Metro  join  the  organi- 
|  (Continued*  on  page  19) 


Warner  Brothers,  which  has 
bought  the  screen  rights  to  the 
David  Merrick  -  Joshua  Logan 
Broadway  musical,  “Fanny,”  has 
taken  out  a  whopping  big  insurance 
policy  on  the  life  of  ihe  original 
French  author,  Marcel  Pagnol, 
whose  trilogy — “Cesar,”  “Marius” 
and  “Fanny” — inspired  the  U.S. 
version.  Warner  Bros,  has  listed  it¬ 
self  as  the  policy's  beneficiary. 

It’s  an  odd  gamble,  and  Warner 
Bros,  was  forced  into  it  with  a 
good  deal  of  reluctance  by  a  single,  j 
concise  sentence  in  the  Code  Na¬ 
poleon,  the- basic  French  law. 

If  Pagnol  dies,  and  WB  collects 
prior  to  1966,  it  recoups  its  $300,- 
000  investment  in  the  film  rights, 
but  it’ll  lose  at  the  same  time,  be-, 
cause  chances  are  then  that  the 
picture  won’t  be  made.  If  Pagnol 
lives,  the  film  company  ^will  get 
Ms  signature  on  certain  renewals, 
cameras  can  roll,  and  WB  will  be 
out  notMng  more  than  the  insur¬ 
ance  premiums. 

Detective  Work 

The  story  of  the  chase  after  the 
trilogy  rights  (renewals  and  clear¬ 
ances),  with  its  overtones  of  sharp 
detective  work  on  an  international 
scale  by  film  industry  copyright 
lawyers,  and  its  delicate  real-life 
shadings  of  the  very  kind  of  il¬ 
legitimacy  which  plays  such  a 
prominent  part  in  “Fanny,”  was 
told  In  N.  Y.  last  week  by  Morris 
Ebenstein.  ,  . 

Latter,  for  30  years  a  copyright 
law  expert  for  Warner  Bros.,  and7 
(Continued  on  page  21) 


January  "Starts’ 
Above  Average] 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

While  feature  production  is 
down,  it’s  not  anywhere  near  as 
far  down  as  the  venders  of  gloom 
make  out.  At  least  that’s  the  con¬ 
clusion  reached  from  an  analysis 
of  January  production  over  the 
last  10  years. 

Over  the  last  decade,  an  average 
of  23  pictures  have  started  every  I 
.January  and  the  17  poised  to  start 
in  January  1959  compares  to  the 
17  which  started  in  1958  and  in 
1949  and  is  better  than  the  15 
which  started  in  1955  or  the  12 
which  started  ♦  in  January,  1954. 
(Figures  are  for  the  first  four 
weeks.) 

Other  January  starts  were  24  in 
1950;  41  in  1951;  32  in  1952;  18  in 
1953;  20  in  1956  and  34  in  1947. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  ap¬ 
proximately  five  pictures  start 
each  week  during  January  with] 
the  pace  increasing  slightly  toward 
the  end  of  the  month.  j 

As  expected,  the  analysis  shows 
a  greater  number  of  feature  pro¬ 
duction  starts  during,  the  five  years 
of  1949-1953  (average  of  about  25 
each  January),  but  the  average  for 
the  last  five  years  has  held  to 
about  20  starts  each  January — even 
with  the  withdrawal  of  Republic 
and  RKO  from  active  production. 

When  it's  considered  that  most 
of  the  pictures  poised  for  January 
starts  in  1959  exceed  the  $1,000,- 
OOfchudget  mark  and  that  top  box- 
office  names  are  included  in  most 
of  their  casts — as  compared  to  the 
pot-boilers  which,  typified  the 
earlier  era — the  conclusion  must 
be  that  producers  are  starting  the 
new  year  off  with  a  fair-sized  slate 
of  solid  product. 


Cinerama  in  Germany 

Arrangements  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  to  open  two  Cinerama  thea¬ 
tres  in  West  Germany.  . 

The  Capitol  Theatre  In  West 
Berlin  will  kick  off  with  “TMs  Is 
Cinerama”  at  the  end  of  March 
and  the  Apollo  Theatre  in  Dussel- 
dorf  some  weeks  later. 

The  theatres  will  be  operated 
jointly  by  Robin  International, 
U.S.  firm  which  has  the  rights  to 
Cinerama  in  certain  foreign  coun¬ 
tries^  and  UFA  Theatres,  a  West 
German  circuit. 
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European  Exchange  Mergers  Sprout 
Mostly  in  N.  Y.  Brains-Rotbman 


217  in  Oscar  Loops 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Airing  of  the  upcoming  31st 
annual  Academy  Awards  cere¬ 
monies  April  6  has  been 
lengthened  to  one  hour  and 
45  minutes  from  its  original 
90-minute  format.  Show  addi¬ 
tionally  will  be  covered  by 
Canadian  television  and  Alas¬ 
kan  radio. 

A  total  of  192  stations  of  the 
NBC-TV  network  and  radio 
broadcast  will  carry  presenta¬ 
tions  in  tMs  country.  Some  35 
Canadian  stations  will  carry 
one  hour  of  the  show,  bringing 
total  number  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  tv  outlets  to  217.  With  the 
Alaskan  stations,  number  of 
commercial  radio  broadcast* 
Outlets  will  be  199. 


"Hdlywood’s  Girt 
What  TV  Requires’ 

Arnold  Bernhard  &  Co.,  one  of 
Wall  Street’s  most  prominent  stock 
investment  advisory  outfits,  con¬ 
tends  that  television,  despite  ap¬ 
parent  adversities  of  the  recent 
past,  is  still  progressing  and  the 
Hollywood  film  outfits,  moving  into 
this  medium,  have  much  to  gain. 

States  Bernhard’s  Value  Line  ap¬ 
praisal  sheet:'  “After  acquiring 
half  a  century  of  experience, 
the  motion  picture  industry 
has  mastered  the  art  of  en¬ 
tertaining  Americans  en  masse. 
Armed  with  sufficient  faculties 
and  showmansMp,  Hollywood 
is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
tv  programmings,  a  demand  soon 
to  be  magnified  by  the  depletion 
of  old  movies,  which  now  occupy 
nearly  one-third  of  air  time. 
Against  this  backdrop,  we  feel 
that  the  accelerating  television  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  movie  companies 
are  not  only  timely  undertakings 
hut  are  also:  essential  moves  to  in¬ 
sure  HoUywood’s  dominance  in  the 
entertainment  industry.” 


strong  product,  doesn’t  have  any 
intention  of  either  merging  or  giv¬ 
ing  up  exchange  offices  anywhere 
in  Europe,  Mo  Rothman,  UA’s  con¬ 
tinental  manager,  said  in  N.Y.  yes¬ 
terday  (Tues.)  “I  can’t  see  any 
advantages  in  merging  facilities 
with  other  companies,”  he  added. 
“In  fact,  in  Finland,  where  we  liad 
been  operating  through  an  agent, 
we  opened  our  own  offices,  and 
with  excellent  results.” 

Rothman,  who  went  to  the  Coast 
last  night  and  returns  to  his  Paris 
headquarters  witMn  the  week,  said 
,  the  pressure  for  mergers  and  con¬ 
solidations  come  mostly  from  the 
New  JTork  offices  and  didn’t'  look 
quite  so  logical  from  Europe. 

Rothman  opined  that,  for  the 
moment,  the  European  Common 
Market  would  have  no-  effect  on 
the  American  companies  and  he 
noted  that,  even  in  the  long  run, 
Europe’s  theatres  would  need  the 
Hollywood  product.  “We  all  need 
each  other,”  he  stressed.  ‘There’s 
no  point  in  fighting  the  Common 
Market  on  the  basis  of  fears  that 
may  not  materialize.  We  must 
aim  to  integrate  ourselves  into 
that  concept." 

The  UA  exec  said  bis  company’s 
local  billings  were  up  and  that, 
on  the  strength  of  the  films  com¬ 
ing,  he  expected  to  do  32%  better 
in  1959  than  in  1958.  Remittances, 
of  course,  are  hurt  by  devaluation 
in  France  (17tfc%),  Spain,  etc. 
He  doubted  that  there  would  be 
a  cut  in  French  permits. 

Rothman  said  the  attendance 
pattern,  in  Europe  vailed,  with 
some  top  circuits  doing  better  than 
before  despite  a  general  decline. 
‘The  leading  houses  pursue  the  top 
product,  and  do  very  well  with  it, 
while  many  fringe  situations  are 
closing,”  he  reported.  Strictly  in 
an  upbeat  mood  re.UA,  he  said  he 
expected  his  pictures  to  enjoy 
longer  runs  than  before.  Televi- 
( Continued  on  page  22) 

Upgrading  Moves 
Re  Pro  jection 


Footnote  to  this  might  be  a  Page 
3  barinertine  from  Variety’s  Dec. 
24  issue,  which  read:  “Magic  Be¬ 
hind  Film  Shares:  TV.”  The  story 
had  it  that  the.  theatrical  film 
studios  were  relying  more  and 
more  upon  revenue  accruing  from 
telepix  production. 

Jackler  Expounds  Gospel 
Of  an  Updated  Colombia; 
Lore  Those  Independents 

Rube  Jackter,  v.p.  and  general 
sales  manager  of  Columbia,  is  con¬ 
tinuing  his  private  Chautauqua  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  the  “new” 
Columbia.  He’s  hitting  regional 
sales  centers  to  convey  to  division 
and  branch  managers  of  the'  com¬ 
pany  the  “new  formula”  under 
which  Col  will  operate  since  the 
team  of  prexy  Abe  Schneider  took 
over  the  management  of  the  com¬ 
pany  on  the  death  of  Harry  Cohn. 

Basically,  Col’s  “new  formula” 
consists  of  the  following: 

It  is  dropping  program  pictures 
and  will  concentrate  on  bigger  en¬ 
tries.  The  aim  being  to  handle  30 
to  36  pix  annually  with  total 
budgets  of  between  $58,000,000  and 
$70,000,000. 

.  The  studio  is  open  to  all  types 
of  independent  producers,  the  “in¬ 
dependent  independents,”  as  for 
example,  Sam  Goldwyn  and  Otto 
Preminger  who  need  no  technical 
or  other  aid  from  Col,  and  the 
lesser  independents,  whom  Col  will 
aid  with  casting,  facilities,  techni¬ 
cians,  etc. 

The'  company  is  giving  high 
priority  to  a  new  talent  develop¬ 
ment  program  and  will  sign  and 
nurture  new  performers  under  con¬ 
tract  conditions.  If  Col  can’t  cast 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Acting  on  the  recent  report  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  pertaining  to  the  inferior  pro¬ 
jection  in  a  majority  of  the  nation’s 
theatres,  Theatre  Owners  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  called  for  the  organization 
of  a  nation-wide  training  program 
to  enable  theatreowners,  managers 
and  projectionists  to  recognize  and 
correct  sub-par  projection. 

Formation  of  such  a  program 
was  asked  by  TOA  prexy  George 
Kerasotes  in  letters  to  Tom  E.  La- 
Vezzi,  president  of  the  Theatre 
Equipment  and  Supply  Manufac¬ 
turers  Assn.;  Ray  G.  Colvin,  of  the 
Theatre  Equipment  Dealers  Assn.; 
Richard  F.  Walsh,  president  of  the 
International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
Stage  Employees;  Martin  N.  Wolf, 
of  Altec  Service  Co.,  and  D.  H. 
Kunsman,  of  RCA  Service  Corp. 

Kerasotes  requested  the  five  or¬ 
ganizations  to  join  with  TOA  in  the 
development  of  a  training  program 
and  also  in  the  establishment  of 
system  of  visiting  theatres  to  check 
on  projection,  call  faults  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  theatre  personnel,  “and 
show  them  how  to  correct  it  then 
and  there.” 

The  MPRC  findings  were  based 
on  a  two-year  survey  of  700  first- 
run  and  subsequent-run  theatres  in 
100  U.  S.  cities.  The  study  dis¬ 
closed  that  74%  of  the  theatres 
visited  had  poor  projection  because 
of  mechanical  misalignment  of  op¬ 
tical  equipment. 

The  MPRC  survey  indicates, 
Kerasotes  said,  “the  strong  possi¬ 
bility  that  some  exhibitors  might 
not  realize  they  are  presenting  an 
inferior  show.”  He  said  the  five 
organizations  were  the  only  groups 
with  men  sufficiently  experienced 
In  proper  projection  and  equip* 
ment  to  give  such  training.  The 
TOA  topper  added  that  he  was 
sure  that  the  MPRC  would  lend 
cooperation  and  assistance. 


Top-Mich  Dtoaey  cartoon  W. 

Ba«nr  ‘TOte  »«Sea*e  of  ' WWfr  Bisne* 
production.  Associate  producer,  Erdman 
Peneer;  Superviataf  dire«ton€lyde-  Gere- 
nimi;  sequence  director,  Eric  Larson, 
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Beauty  Billet”!  songs,  George  Brims, 
Erdman  Fenner,  Tom  Adair,  Sammy  Fain. 
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Hollywood,  Jan.  16. 

WaRc  Disney  apparently  has  an¬ 
other  cartoon:  winner  in  “Sleeping 
Beauty."  Despite  the  huge  cost  or 
it  {reportedly  $6,000,680},  it  iff  a 
fairly  short  (75  minute)  film  and 
the*  money  will  not  show  to  the  : 
average  patron.  Blit  with  the  Tech* 
nicrite-Trahrteama.  picture  set  tor 
a  lavisfc' campaign,  the  returns  w*.  1 
he  over  a.  long  haul.  Also  ‘Steep- 
in*  Beauty^  may  be  as  hardy  a  . 
perennial  as  “Snow  White." 

The  Ingredients  axe  familiar, 
only  the  mixture  is*  semewhat  dif- 
f  event.  There  is.  a  handsome  prince 
i'd  a  Jovdy  princess-  There  is  a 
witch  who  supplies  the  horror  and 
three  good  fairies  who  supply  wnat 
humor  there  to  It  is  the  usual 
Disney  combination  of  Grand  Guig- 
nol  and  Puneh-and-Judy,  with  good 
triumphant. 

“Sleeping  Beauty,1*  adapted  by 
Erdman  Pfennerr  from  the  Charles 
Perraredt  version  of  the  fairy  tale* 
is  no'  surprise?  in  its  familiar  out¬ 
lines.  It’s  the  story  of  Princess. 
Aurora,  who  is  put  under  a  spell 
at  birth  by  the  had  fairy.  Malefi¬ 
cent  She  is  to  prick,  her  finger  on 
a  spinning  wheel  and  die  before 
she  grows  up.  But  the  good  fairies. 
Flora  Fajura  and  Merryweather; 
are  able  to  amend  the  curse.  The 
princess  shall  not  die,  hut  shall 
fall*  into  a  deep  sleep.  She  will  be 
awakened  by  her  true  love.  Prince 
Philip  (latter  a  character  name 
likely  to  cause  some  confusion  in 
the  British  Commonwealth).  , 

Adults  must  suspend  sophistica¬ 
tion  to  enjoy  such  a  story,  but  the 
effort  is  worth  it  Production  gives  • 
them  every  assistance.  Children, 
even  those  reared  on.  the  red-meat 
diet- of  television,  are  likely  to  take 
to  it  without,  reservation.  Usually, 
just  wlren.it  seems  th  get  tod  airy- 
fairy,  Btoney  gives  a  shot  of*  full¬ 
blown  horror. 

Mary  Costa’s  rich  and  expres¬ 
sive  voice  for  the  title  character 
gives  substance  and  strength  to  it 
It  is  a  stronger  voice  than  Disney 
ordinarily- usk,  aaid'its-chafee:  was 
wise.  The  music*  is.  an  adaptation 
by  George  Bruns  of  Tsebaikowsky’s 
“Sleeping.  Beauty  Ballet,”  and  it  is 
muric— where  adapted  for  song — 
that  requires  something  more  than 
just  a  pleasant  voice.  One  number 
in  particular,  which  Miss  Costa  in¬ 
troduces;  is  called  “One  Upon  A 
Dream,”'  wih  the  delightful  Tschax- 
kowsky  waltz,  for  the  melody,  and 
is  the  best  from  the  score  and  the 
mast  Efcely  for  popularity.  Bill 
Shirley,  aS  the  prince,  contributes 
some  good  Vocal  work.  His  car¬ 
toon  character,  incidentally,  is2 
considerably  more  masctfline  than 
these  Disney*  heroes  usually  are, 
and  Shirley’s  voice  matches  the 
visual  concept. 

Some  of.  the  best  parts  of  the 
picture  me  these  dealing  with  the 
three  good  fairies,  spoken  and  sung 
by  Vema  Felton,  Barbara  Jo  Al¬ 
len  and  Barbara  Buddy. 

The  process'  being  used  here  to  . 
show*  “Steeping  Beauty”  Is  the  big¬ 
gest  Disney  barf  yet  used.  The  pic-  ■ 
ture  was  Act  in  Teehnirama  and 
Technicolor,  and  then,  whan  com¬ 
pleted,  printed  for  Tff  m.  on  special 
printer  lenses  developed  for  Dis¬ 
ney  by  Pamayisionc  It  was  shown 
here  on  the'  same. screen  used  for 
Todd-AO.  and  was  free  of  distor¬ 
tion,  etear  and  firm.  It  is  suitable 
for  adaptatian.to.35m  CineruaSeope 
and  may  eventually  be  shown,  some 
places  lit  that  process.  The  larger 
areas  and  their  greater  depth  and 
height  are  well  utilized  to  extend 
dazzle. 

Disney  gives’  credit  to  more  than 
70  contributors  otr  “Sleeping  Beau¬ 
ty’*  in  the  sereen  credits.  Clyde* 
GeroninsL  waw  supervising"  direc¬ 
tory  and  Brie  Dacron;  WoHgaag 
Reitfresenass  and  Lear  GItekC.  toe 
sequence  directors.  It -is  an  indivS" 
idual  Credit  tdr  all  that  they  base 
combined  to.  make  toe  film  sefem. 
all  of  a.  piece. 

Show  with  “Steeping  Beauty” 
is  one  dT  Disney’s  nature  fea- 
turettes*. “Grand  Canyon”  It  will 
be  programmed  with  the  feature 
on  its  road  show.  Set  to  Ferde 
Grofe*k  “Grand  Crayon  Suite,” 
and  toot  in  TechnSeofbr  and  Cine- 
maSrape*;  the  28-natrute  film  is  a; 
good  color  story  ot  the  great  nat¬ 
ural  phenomenon.  It  has  the  cas^ 


tomary  Disney  whimsy  with  *nl- 
[mMs  and- the- accents  tiftterttor. 
Tifere  is  po  datogVor  narratfim, 
an C  no  humans  In  the  piteure.Tts 
few  incident*  «*  visualiyexplin- 
atory.  Although  it  does  not  con¬ 
forms  to  Grate’s  program  notes:  for 
his  music,  it  is  acceptable  in  its 
Interpretation.  The  final1  sequence, 
literally  am  eagle’s  eye  view  of  the* 
Canyon  at  sunset*-  to  splendid. 
Ernest  A.  Htoriger  wasr  chief  pfio*- 
tdgrapber  and  Kay  Fernstrom  did 
the  aerial  r^mpra  work,  while 
James  A2gar  directed;  Powe. 

E§eort  West 

Routine  oater  for  duallers. 

Hollywood^  Jan.  16. 

United  Artfstr  neleM  of  Robert  E. 
Murileog-Ratg  S.  Etfwerti*  -prodnetifen. 
Stars  Victor.  Mature:  casters  TTlaine. 
Stewart  and  Faith  Domantor.  Direeted'by 
Francis-  &.  Lyon:  Screenplays  Leo  Geroan- 
and  Seed  Haxteook;.  from  a  story  by. 
Steverr  Bkyen  camerst  WUIlzni  ClotHer; 
rn*sdc„  Henry  Vast  editor;  Otto  EAidwl& 
Previewed.  at  GaMtwyn  studio.  Jan.  16, 
*59.  Ku  .nine  time,  7S  MiffS. 

Ben  Lassiter  . . Viator  ‘Matare* 

Beth  Drury _ _ . Elaine  Stewart* 

[Martha  Drury . .  Faith  Domergue. 

Abbey  Lassiter  ...........  Beta  Waters* 

Jamison.  . . . .  Noah.  Berry 

Vogel  .  Leo  Gordbn 

Nelson  . . Rex’  Ingram.. 

Lieutenant  Weeks.—. . ..  Join*  .Hubbard 

Travis . . . Henry  Carey  Jr. . 

’WKeeler  - _ _ ..........  Slim  Pickens 

Dctfle  . - . . . . .  Eay. Barcroft. 

Captain  Poole  . . „  WilHirm  Chine 

Burch  . . .  Ken  Ouife 

Mrs.  Frnniman  . . Claire  Dnbrey 

’  El  wood  . . . .  Svtf  Sayinr 

Tago  . . - - -  X.  Brrndi 

Indians. .  Chaete.  Haywards  Cbarle&  Soldanit 

“Escort  West”  to  a  routine,  tow- 
budget  western,  set  in  that  familiar  . 
period  following  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  script  does  not  of-  ■ 
:fer  mtsdfe  opportunity.  for  action.  . 
What  there  to  director  Francis  IK 
Lyon  makes  the  most  of.  • 

Victor  Mature  plays  a*-  former 
Confederate  officer,  heading  west 
with  hto  young  daughter,-.  Keba  : 
Waters,  when,  he  gets  tied  up'  with 
Union  troopers  patrolling  thearea. 
He  is  involved  in  a  series'  of  skir¬ 
mishes  sometimes  with  the?  Army 
and.  sometimes  with  th£  Modoc*  Tip2 
diaito 

There  is  a  love  interest  between. 
Mature  and  a  woman,  of  the  Army 
party,  Elaine  Stewart  Tbers^  to 
some  conflict  between  Mature  and 
Miss  Stewart’s  sister,  an  embit¬ 
tered  opponent  of  the  Confederacy; 
Faith  Domergue,  There  to  some 
interest  provided  by 'Bex -Ingram, 
as  one  of  the  Union  soldiers. '  But 
the  screenplay  by  Leo  Gordon  and 
Fred  Hartsoak,  from  a  story  by 
Steven  Hayes,  never  makes  much  * 
of  these  possibilities  beyond  some 
hackneyed  and  obvious  seauehees. 

'  Robert  E.  Morrison  and  Nate  H. 
Edwards -produced.  Poire; 

The  Cosmte  Man 

Duff  science:  fietipner*  - 

HoBywoo^.  Jan.  J6. 

AlHctf*  Artistv’  retease  of  Robert  A. 
Terry  j»imlufclJng.  Stan  Bruce  Bennetts 
John  Cazndipe,  Angela.  Greene,.  Pant 
LansSeir.  Directed  tofHerbert  Greene. 
Screenplay,  Arthur  G.  Pierce;  camera; 
John  F.  Warren;  music,  Paul  Sawtell  end 
Bert  Sbefter;  editors,  Richard  C.  Currier  : 
and .  Bderre  Turner.  Previewed*  at  the 
:|ra^o..  Jan.  12.  *58t  Running  time,  72. 

Dr.  Kal  Sirenson  ......—  Rtuce  Beneeft  ‘ 

Cosmic  Man  . ..  . . . . John  Carradiue 

Kathy  Grant . . . .  Angela  (Trane 

CoioBel  Mathevrt  . .  Pant  Langton. ' 

Km.  Grant . ^... —  Scotty  Morrow 

Sergeant  Gray  . .  Eyn  Qsbdrn  ' 

Dr.  Richie  . . .  Walter  Maelo* 

General  Khoydand . ...  Robert  Lytten  , 

“The  Cosmic  Man”  apparently 
was  designed  to  be  a  thougbful 
.  sciencc^ffctfsa  thriffer,  but  tBcmght, 
in  drama,  is  no  substitute  for  ac¬ 
tion,,  and  certainly  not  when  the 
thoug&tsr  '•are*  air  banal  'US'  they  arc- 
in  this  one.  Word  of  mouth  to 
likely  to  be  deadly.  ^ 

John  Carradine  plays,  the  title- 
,  role,  mostly  in  double-exposure,  a 
wraftb-Kke  figure  whn  has  come  to 
earth  tob  a  mysterfouR,  ball-shaped 
object  Ife  arrival  immediately 

off  an  argnmdnt  between-  sci¬ 
ence  and.  the  military*  on  what  is 
tot  be  done  Witte  to  this  cbnfiict 
being,  the  chief  ^atot  tor  plot.  The 
military  want*  to  blow  ft  op,  a* 
course  science,  warns  may  also  . de¬ 
molish.  :  coneiderahter  landscape. 
Carradine,  measwbito  to  prowliag 
about  attempfing  ta  dtoeover  What: 

Aside  from  obvfous  commcnfe 
about  the  necessity  of  internationab 
understanding;  dangers,  in  indto 
crimHiate  use  of  atomic  energy, 
etc,  the  pfcterre  lacks*  the  ru«&- 
meafCs  necessary  for  e  pic  tore  of 
thto  elassw  £e.;  some  effeefe 
would  justify  its  classificatibn  as: 
fiction-  or  fantasy.  Ashfe  from  Car* 
radine’e  ghestlgr  ^pesaranee:  mi 
;  some  shatoef  the  eircular  v^tole 
fromouteP  spaee,theae  arelaektog. 
.The  screenplay,  by  Arthur  <2* 
pierce,  faffs  to  develop  an y  reeog- 
.  nizable  char^Lcters  and-  wastes,  edn- 
sidefabXa  tSmet.  on  a.  dteersfanary 
;  interest,  a  handteapped  child;  t&af 
to  particularly  sticky.  Besides  CSr- 
radtoe;  Bruce  Bennett,  Angela; 
Greene,  Faid  Langtonr  fiaid  Scotty 
Morrew  are  those-  chiefi^-lhvtdved. 

Robert  -Ai  Tterry  produced  Ohd' 
Berbert  Greene  directed.  ‘ 
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-  Abore*-  average  exploitotieis 
£  duaBer.  .*  *  ... 

'  HoEywood,  Jan.  16. 

Gabimbfar  release'  of  Leuir  CBobluck 
production.  Stars  Vince  Edwards;  costars 
1  Jwhn  Archer,  Steven-  Ritehy  Patricia  Blair. 
Directed  by  Irving  Lerner.  Screenplay, 
Steven  Bttob?  and.  Xtebert-.  D*Uea«  camera, 
Lucien  Ballard;  music,  Jerry  Galbraith; 
editor;  .Robert  Liawrcrfice.  Hreylewed"  at 
the  staidio,  Jan;  8,  *53.  Ramoins  tiine, 
75>Ml«Si 

Vince  . . .  Vince  Edwards 

Richards  . .  John  Archer 

Wallace  ...... Sfeveit Kltcb 

June  . .  Patricia  B&is 

Joimseftt . .  Kelly  TBordren 

Jensen  . . .  Lyle_Talbot 

Jeanne  . . - .  Cathy  Browne 

Hallon  .  Sherwood  Pnce 

Crown. . .  Joseph  MeU- 

A  detective  rsrtory  With  an  atomie 
twist,  Columtod’ff  “CSfy  of  Fear”' 
has  exploitation  values  and  win.  be 
a  half  of  at  double-bill.  Parts 
of  it  are!  good — abdvs  its  class — 
and  ° while  parts  are  atoo  ’not  so- 
good,  it  is  never  *‘duIL  ptctcre  and- 
it  is  occasionally,  gripping.  Leon 
Chooluck  produced,  andlrvmg  Ler¬ 
ner  directed! 

Vince  Edwards  plays  an 
escaped;  convict  in  the  Steven' 
Ritch-Robert  Dillon  screenplays  He 
has  taken  from  the  prison'  medical 
center  a  metal  eylinder  he5  believes 
is  full  of'  heroin,,  worth  millions1  ft 
it  is  pure.  What  be  doesn’t  kn»w^ 
but  what  the*  audience  soon  learn^. 
is  that  the-  cylinder  contains,  not 
heroin  hut  Cobalt  66j  said:  to  he*  a 
highly  radio-active  substanee.  ,  Re¬ 
duced.  to  essentials,  the  story  be¬ 
comes  a  chase  and  a  race;  a  chase 
by  police  to  catch  Edwards,,  and  a 
'race  to  get  him  before  fie-MLfe-hfm- 
‘self  or  anyone  else  by  extensive 
exposure  to  hto  deadly  ctmtamer. 

Sequences  showing-  Edward's* 
frenzied  efforts  to  dispesc'  of  the 
“heroin^  hto  deepening  illness  as- 
he  hugs  the*  contsmer  he  heFeves. 
ctm tains  a  promise  e£  easy  living 
rand'  instead  spells  sure  death,,  and 
the:  assortment  of  -praoka  and 
grifters  he  deals  with,  these  are 
.excellent.  They  have  reality:  and. 
impact;  Ihtercut  with  them,  are 
scenes  of  toe  city’s-  authorities^ 
faced  with  trying  to  track:  their 
criminal'  and  handicapped*  by  their 
reluctance  to  publish  the-urgent 
reasons  for  hto  early  apprehension. 
These.’  scenes  are-  tiresome  because 
they  are  largely  repetitive  (“We 
don’t  want  to  panic  the  people”). 
They  slow  down  the  narrative 
rather  than  acceterating.  it. 

..  Vince  Edwards  gives  a  strong 
performance  in  the  leading'  role, 
and  Joseph  Mell  and  Sherwood 
Price  as  two  of,  his  unsavory  con¬ 
federates  are  particularly  interest¬ 
ing’  in  support  Patricia  Blah*  is 
nice  as  Edwards’  girl,  and  Steven 
Bitch,  John  Archer^  Kelly.  Thord- 
!sen  and:  Lyle  Talbot  are  capable 
int  straight  narts. 

Jerry  Goldsmith’s  musical  seme 
is;  a  bright  one.  Complementing 
Lucien,  Ballard’s  realistic  camera, 
work,  and  the  slick  editing  of  Rob- 
.ert  .  Lawrence.  Jack  Solomon’s 
sound  on  the  exteriors  to  also  fit 
the  proper  hataraltom  of  the  whole* 
picture.  Powe; 

Operatic  ^ivsterdaia 

-  ’XBRlTlSffij T  ^ 

Brisk,  trhe-fffe  war  yam.  pro- 
...  vidtog  plenty  of  mtcitemenf; 

effective  steHar  ^arformances 

by  Peter  FInch,  Tony  Britton 

and-FTO  Bbrtok. 

'  •  .  London,  12.  ^ 

Rank  OfffturiM  Cqwxn) .  proAitrtlo*  and; 
release^  Stars  Peter.  Hncfi,  .  Bartok^ 

Tagr  Brttton.  IffleGfed^  bjp  ASci»e«F  Mc- 
s McCarthy 
Jbh»  EESrid*?,  from  .  David;  .E, 
WaIkCEVboofe-"Adv«ntTi«‘  in  JMatmswbr  r 
camera  Reginald  Vf iter;  editor.  - Arthur 
Stfcvena;.  ntubc^  PblRp  Greteu  Al  .  Laic«9> 
ter  Square-  Theatre,  Tendon;  RtanUnK* 
M1KS.-  V:  v  * 

Anna  .  . .  ‘  Eva  Bartok 

Major  J&Uloir  Tbny  Bfc^on 

Walter  Kevsbr  Ai»T»niT>g  -vn^ 

Johaa  fehM  .  Matootm  Kecr 

Dutcb  Lieutenant  - - - .  ; . .  -Tim  Turner 

Bf»53»raau  - . .  .  *bu.Hffaley 

:  Aler  - - - - .--Christoplser .  Bbedba 

Tais'  l^  yet  another  of  those  in¬ 
credible  stipes,  of  wartime  enter¬ 
prise  which  makes  an  audience  sit: 
HP  and  think;.  it  ctmldii’t. 

•  have  h^iJehed?”  B^ttr  if  di£  0f. 
:  Coarse,  the*  rstbry^-lihe- and  aftnos- 
Phere  Been  pepqped’upf  to  giro 

-added  dramatic  - '  and-  cinematic 
.pm»te  Bt»^;  .fundantefife^,  tile2 
seroehSter-writem  kavs-tafcen  oa^- 
legitimate  liberties- with  David:  E. 
Walker’s  book  whiqte  thbdy:  daa* 

;  goised  as*  fiction^  revealed,  a.  closely- 
guarded  and  thrillhag  secret  vot- 
time  -.  mfestom.-  Tasot  dM  bg  phis 
.some  fftst^ctass  performances  prb- 
vide  tenriofr  which  raEreTy  'Jetsr  ujf 
and  mate  thto  *  mor&fhan^asefuf 
h.o.  prospect.  •  : 

ItchappCTedtoHbllkn^toM^^ 

.  1948,  •  with:  tte'  conquering  Naxt 
.  troop*  advancing-  swfttiy  ost^Abi^4 
;sterdam.-  Anr.^ Bagliste  ma^r  •  aids 
two  Dutch  eivfftonsrhad  the  sticky: 
task,  of,:  proeee tfing z  from  Londo» 
to  .  Amsterdam,  to .  bring  •back,  at 
■forijme  :>Senf 

:  them  -  fatifng0  into-'  enbiny  •  bands: 

pnB;.  off 

Coup.-  r  -to’- 

imder '  gunfire  from  *  British*  de- 


rStroyer,  toey  are  in.  constant  dan- 
iSer.  EveRFbody  aroued  thenc  to  a 
potential  fiftii  coBduaisf,  eVCtfi  the 
attractiveyoung  wen^n  who  drives 
!  them>to  Amsterdam  and  latte  re- 
•veals  herself-  to  be  as  'brave  a 
patriot  as  anybody  m 

Their  remarkable  14  hours  in¬ 
volved  negotiations  with  the-  Bfctefi- 
hdiamond  merchants,  some  hair- 
rafiang.  skirmishes  with- -Nazi 
■diers,  moments  of  agonizing  sns- 
.  pease-as  they  wondered, whom  they 
could  trust,  the  blowing  up  of  a 
bank  vault  and:  ar  car  race  again 
time  to  get  hack  to  tire  harbor, 
harassed  throughout  by  strafing, 
Nazr  airplanes.  The  raajo?  also 
found  time  to  arrange-for  the  blow¬ 
ing  up  of  an  oil-  dump-  If  all  this 
seemed-  to-  have  been  accomplished 
;  with  unexpected  aplomb  ft  may 
;well  be  that,  as  with  many  dan¬ 
gerous  wir  missions,  that  was  how 
it  did  happen. 

Director  Michael  McCarthy  has 
evoked  a  fascinating  picture  of  a 
scared,  torn  city  on.  the  verge  oi 
disaster.  He  has  created  a,  sense  .o£ 
lonely  desolation  which  makes-  for 
a  highly  dramatic  hackground;  The 
street  battie  following  the  blowing, 
up- of  the  vault  also  seems  s  Bit 
far-fetched  but  leads  up  to  a  sock 
climax.  And  the  scenes  oi  refugees 
being  strafed  by  planes;  cannot  he 
faulted.  Every  now  and  again  the 
dir  act  or  pulls  off  a-  brilliant  little 
cameo.  A  stray  dog  in  a  deserted 
'squares  frightened  by  a  speeding 
'.ear.  A. few  citizens  at  an  outdoor 
•cafe  table  sipping  their  drinks  with 
sniping  going  on  and  the  rumble 
of  the  advancing  German  army 
clearly  audible.  Some  effective 
music  by  Philip  Green  also  adds 
,  greatly  to  the  tension.. 

Tony  Britton,  stiff-lipped  and 
completely  dedicated  to  his  imme¬ 
diate  task,  forfeits  some  of  the  easy 
efiarm  which  has  established  him 
on  the  British  screen,  hut  he  gives 
a  strong,  authoritative*  perform¬ 
ance:  Peter  Finch;  as  the  dashing 
’  Dutch,  civilian,  .and  Alexander 
Knox,  as  the  cdder,,  more  sober  dia¬ 
mond  expert  drawn  into  the  adven- 
turei  -remain  credible  characters 
even,  as  the  pie  develops  into  ar 
somewhat  unbelievable  melodrama* 
Eva  Bartok  gives  what  to  probably 
her  best  performance  as  the  Dutch 
girl  who  in  a  few  dangerous  hours 
grows'  up  and1  -proves  herself  a 
heroine.  Among  the  many  smaller 
roles  there  are  noteworthy  jobs 
from  Malcolm  Keen,  as  the  dia¬ 
mond  merchant  Who  sways  his  col¬ 
leagues  into  falling  in  with  the 
British-Duteh  plot,  and  from  Chris¬ 
topher  Rhodes,  as  a  fearless  sabo¬ 
teur. 

“Operation  Amsterdam”  may 
haver  embellished  the  incredible 
yarn  in  the  cause  of  screen  thrills 
but  it  remains  a  well-conceived  and 
smoothly  holding  piece  of  film 
making.  Rich* " 

\  Das  DreimaederHians 

(House  of  the  Three  Girls) 
(AUSTBZAICCOLO^ 

*  -  Vienna^ -Jam.  16. 

•'  Sascha  Film  release  of  ASpa-Erina  pro- 
:  auction.  Stars-  Johanna  Matz,  Karihelnk- 
.Boehm;  features  Gnalav  Knuthv  Ateadr 
Sehneider;.  Rwhartt  Emnanhwskjr,  RadbiF 
Schock,  Erich;  Kubz.  Directed  hy  Emat 
Marischka.  Screenplay,  Ernst  Marischka 
;  after  the  operetta  of  same  title  by-  Dr. 
A  M.  Willner,  Heinz  Reichart  and  Hein¬ 
rich  Berte;  camera  (Asfacolor),  Brnho 
Mondiy  Hraate.-  Franz  Scboherf,  At'Coejtea- 
KiHd,  Vienna^  Running  time,  M  l^INCr  i 

Franz  Schubert  . Karlheinz  Bodbnk' 

Christian  Tschoell  .......  Gustar  Khotlkt 

Rls  wife  .  .  Magda  Schneider 

L,  v.  Beethoven  .  EwaW  Balser 

HllUIfirl  _ _  Jftbanna  Mafa*. 

Heiderh  ...... ....„ ...... ..  Helga  Neuifer. 

.  HederL  -n-  ... ...  _ ... ...  .  Gerdt.  S|dl 

DiabelLi,  . .  Richard. Jfcomanowsky 

Rranz  vest  Schober  .......  Rudolf  Schock 

:  Mbritik  vOTl^SehwInd.  .  Hehmilh  LoBner 

J-ohann  SCayrhofer  ..  . _  Erich  Kuna 

LeopoTd'Ki^elWieser. .  Albert  Iftieprecht 
ffeeraMes  VogeS  . .  .JEberhant  Watehtec 

;  Fran  Kramefeberger - .Rise  Ramfcausek 

:-EreflzlrSfeSill .......... ,...^.  Efflth  Ehnay 

TEierewe  Pichler  . . Liselotttr  Thtj 

Kathi - - - Lotte  X^og 

•  This  f tins-  starts^  out  as  a  possible 
lucrative  Wiirote.  Erast  Mstochki 
dtiected  and  scripted  this  ftim  ver6 
sibn  of  the  Franz  Schubert  operetta 
and  did  &  good  job  as  usuak  It 
seems  to  have:  limited  possibilities 
.for  arty  spets^  . 

Plot  comes  from  a  novel  by 
.  Rudolf  Htes  Bartsch.  Earlhein 
Boehm  as  Franz  Schubert  to-totf 
shy  to  propose  to  Johanna  Matx, 
Hanneri  of  the  pie  He  detffcatro 
\a  song,  hto* friend  sings  the-  song, 
and.tte  jtirf  fells  in  love  wttte  the 
stoger.  Sdltflierfe  remrinsr  a  bach¬ 
elor.  ,  TMto  scene  fir  the.  ftibr  is  as 
•ft  was  in  the  operetta,  tfie  dramatic 
•riimax;. 

i  Mtos  Matr  and  Boehm  are  very 
goodt  Gurtir  Jtmaette  aaad  Magda 
Schneider  Have  lots  of  oppartumty 
to  underscore  the  troubles  of  hav¬ 
ing-  three  marriageable  daughters. 
Richard  Bamwewsky,  as:  file  oneu 
time  famed  .music*  publisher,  Dia- 
:  belli,,  deserves  special  pratoe,.  so 
does5  Ewaift  Batoer  as*  Beethoven. 

•  fiE  Other*  idles-;  Rudolf  Schock’ 
an^BMtau^Loamrareere^lenfc: 
^The^twv  Latte  Lam? 

-  and-  BtoK'Rmnhausrfr^  handle'  tim 
’  steng  and  fceep  the  laaehs  combi  |L 
,  Cameraman  Bruna-.Moedi’s  w<srk  , 
Is  .generally .  proficient,  brigfnal 
scenes  being  shown;  from  Drofe 
maedreL  Haos’"  oopo^it^-  t^e  trni- 
pversf^  In .  fact,  RlF  fecnnicAt 
credits  are  good.  Moos. 


ThegeThoatiwiA  Bills 

(COLOR^C’SCOPE*  J- ; 

^  Big  western  with  shad  naimbr 
r  -  shtMJA  lie.  comforta^te  l).o.  , 

Hollywood,  Jan.  16. 

Twentipt.h-Fcx  release  o L  David.  Weis, 

-  hart  production.  Stars  Don-  Hurras;  Rich¬ 
ard  Egan,  Lee  Remick,  Patricia  Owens, 
Stuart  Whitman.  Directed  -by  Richard 
Fleischer.  Screenplay,  Alfred  Saarqss  from 
the  novel  by  A.  B.  Guthne  Jr.r  camera. 
Charles  G.  Clarke;  music,  Leigh.  Hsrfine; 
editor,  Hugh  S.  Fowler.  Previewed  at  the 
studio,  Jan.  16,  '59.  Running  time,  96 
mms.  • 

,  T.o.t.  BSmiia.  _ _ ......  Don,  Murray 

Jehu  .  Richard  Egan 

,  Callie  . . .  Lee  Remick 

Joyce  . . . . .  Patricia  Owens. 

Tom  Ping . .  Stuart  Whitman 

Coiaad  -  . . ;.  Albert  Dekker 

Etun  Butler .  Harul<f  J.  Stone 

’ Carmichael  . Heyal. Dsns 

Jen- . .  Jean  Willes. 

Whftey  . Douriar  FbwTejr 

•  SiBy,  the  Cook. . .  Frazy  Edght 

Godwin  . .  Robert- Adler 

Miss  Fran . . Barbara:  Morrison 

Gorham  . I*ed  wever 

Happy  . . . -Ken,Repard; 

McLean1  .  Steve-  Darrell 

Ghananlt . . . I.  Tom  fireenway' 

.Little- Runner _ - . .  Ecash- Lavier 

•Brotlier  Van .  NtfsoirLeigh 

Frerrchy .  Wrtgfat 

Strain.  . . .  Je&se  Kfa-kpatnck 

,  Swede . . .  John  Epper 

There  area  passel. of  good: young 
nmnes  in.  20thrFox’s  “These  Tiiou- 
:  sand  Hills,”  a  class  western-  with 
action;  romance  aod  a  share  of 
spectacle..  The  David  Weisbart  pro¬ 
duction,  directed  by  Richard 
'  Fletoeherr  should  have  a  broad  base 
j  of  acceptance  amopg.  western  fans, 
.'plus  younger  audiences  of  all 
tastes.  .  .  ■ 

The  film  to  based'  on  A  B.  Guth¬ 
rie  Jr.’s  novel  ol  the  same'  name, 
'third  in  his  trilogy  begun -with  bis 
.Pulitzer  Prize-winning,  “The  Way 
West”  Alfred  Hayesr  screenplay 
captures  all  the  action  and  some 
of  the  deeper  values  in.  Guthrie’s 
story;  aided  by  an  excellent  cast 

The  picture  attempts  to ;  com¬ 
press;  a  great  deal"  of  aetfen  and 

•  perhaps  too  much  meaning  into 
conventional  running  time.  Wheth¬ 
er  through,  story  or  film,  editing, 
the  result  has  a  tendency  to  he 

■  jerky  in  transition  and  occasion¬ 
ally  shallow  in  motivation.  The 
central' theme  to  not  entirely  clear, 
either;  ^ 

Don  Murray  plans  a  penniless 
young  man  on  the  mate  in  the 
frontier  Northwest  He  trams  with 
a  buddy,  Stuart  Whitman*  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  very  rich  quick. 
His  schemes  with  Whitman,  don’t 
work  out,  ted  he  to  finally  staked 
to  the.  beginning  of  his  wealth  and. 
respectibffity  by  one  of  the  town’s 
gambling  hall  hostesses,  Lee 
Remick.  . 

Murray  seems  to  be  in  love  with 
Miss  Remick,  but  he  marries  Pa¬ 
tricia  Owens,  niece  of  tire,  town 
‘  banker.  He  achieves  money" and 
position,  but  he  loses  contract  with 
i Whitman,  who  saved*  hto  life,  and 
Miss  Remick,  wha  gave  hkri  ,  the 
financial  push  he  needed  to  start 
a  new  one.  He  to  brought  back,  to 
them,  in  a  tangle  with'  Richard 
;  Egan,  the  town  had  man,  who  kills 
Wnitman  in  a  vigilante  hanging 
and-  beats  up  Miss  Remick.  The 
siding  to  not  definite. ,,  Murray 
avenges.  Mira  Kraaickf?  beating  by 
a  brawl  With  Egan  and!  then  g<fes 
home  to  his.  Wife  and  family.  ^ 

Murray’s  need  for  the  substance 
:  of  big  money  to  well  laid  in*  sfc-  hto 
-apparently  callous  attitude  later  to* 
[wards:  hto  somewhat  disreputable 
[friends — Whitman  and  Miss  Bem- 
ick—is  acceptable.  The  title,  taken 
from  the  Bible,  seems-  tw  Ife&eate 
that  greed  and  despoilatioitot  na- 
tare  incurs  tfie  wratii  heaven, 
and  its  justice.  What’s;  difffeolt  to 
understand  to  who:  incurs  the  wrath 
and:  who  gets  the  justice. . 

Despite?  these  rescrvmions,  it  to 
an  interesting  picture.  The  dialog 
is  often  very  geodL  Hayra'  BaS  ! 
pared:  his-  script  so.. there  are  pe- 
riodm  explorions  of  action  ihiit  con¬ 
trast  the  pasStoe  portions.  Two  of 
these  sequences',  a  Prone-busting1  - 
seene  and  a  fight  Between^  Bgas 1 
and  Murray,  are'  sUpcrfiFy  staged. 

Murray’s  sincerity  surtaiae  ftto 
roTe  -even-  in  perttotto  wfirae^  hn^ 
^motivation  and1  ^raanss^y"  tee  sot u 
*too  clear  tf&rougi  no  faul#  wf.hto)^ 
Egan  to  Interesting  St  fcflwyw. 
and.  Mfes  Remick  gets  conskier- 
"abto pathos* out  of  her  solera  the 
good-hearted  “hostess.”1'  "  Mira 
Owens  ^manages  dignity  ancf  charm 
as.  the- good,  wife,  and.  Stuart  Whft- 
nkan  is  particntorly  :s 

Murray’s  doomed  comrade'.  Others 
who  achieve  individuzdity  toe  AI* 

■  bert  Deiker,  .  Harold  JL  Stone, 
f  Royal  Dtom  and*  Jean  WiBes.  Gted 
'  .in  small  er  rofes  are  Doagto^FoW- 
(  ley;  Fuzzy*  Kmghf.  RbbeTO  AeBfer, 
'Ba&tea  Mmrison,  Ned^Wever^Ken 
.  Rested:  and  Nelson  T>tgfr:  * 

’  Charles:  G.  Clarke’s  cmnefawork 
to  good,  and  other  hebki&eamera 
'credito  are  equally-  Hapzfestoro.- 
:^Dbere*to  a  prct^title 
I  Wa&ihgton  and  Harry  Warfen^ 
sung,  weff  by  Randy  Sparky  While 
vits  pon  tune  quality  will  tmxfehJOt- 
.  tcdly  :  make  It  a  good*  ex^oatafioh 
^item-  fer  the  picture*  its  tfcse  in  the 
rPictpre  ftself  aiCentoto"  turifettafilft 

■  thequalitfes  of  tougimeto'  touFcmi- 
dijr  that  otherwise  tec^iahereat:  * 

Powe*. 
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LA.  Spotty;  ‘CawHe’  Bright  $22,000, 
‘Jaw’  Slack  9G,  liane’  Okay  $8200, 
Inn’  Great  27G^‘Mame’Boffo  25G 


Los  Angeles,  Jan.  20. 

Good  to  fair  biz  is  in  store  for 
local  first-runs  here  this  week; 
with  few  situations  doing  sock 
trade.  "Bell,  Book  and  Candle,"  In 
first  multiple-house  booking,  is 
going  for  a  sock  $22,000  in  three 
theatres,  it  is  the  lone  strong 
opener.  "Screaming  Skull”-“Brain 
Eaters”  combo  is  only  mild  $10,300 
in  two  houses. 

"Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw"  looks 
dull  $9,000  or  less  in  three  spots. 
"Liane,  Jungle  Queen1’  is  heading 
for  an  okay  $8,200  at  Downtown 
Paramount. 

Several  regular  holdovers  are 
building  strongly,'  being  headed  by 
"Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness,’’  which 
looks  terrific  $27,000  or  better  in 
fourth  stanza,  four  houses.  "Auntie 
Mame”  still  is  boff  at  $25,000  in 
fifth  round  at  the  Chinese. 

“Some  Came  Running”  looks 
fine  $16;800  in  fifth  Hollywood: 
Par  >,week.  "Separate  Tables” 
should  do  a  sharp  $10,000  in  fourth  j 
Fox  Beverly  session.  Hard-ticket 
pix  are  holding  up  very  welL 

Estimates  for  This  Week  i 

ffiifatreet,  Hawaii  (RKO-G&S) 
(2,752;  1,100;  80-$1.50)— "Scream¬ 
ing  Skull”  (AI)  and  "Brain  Eaters”  ' 
(AD.  Mild  $10,300.  Last  week,  Hill- 
street  with  Wiltem,  Hollywood, 
"Geisha  Boy”  (Par),  “Party  Crash¬ 
ers”  (Par)  (2d  wk),  $14,200.  Hawaii 
with  Orpheum,  El  Rey,  “Want  to 
Live”  (UA>,  "Lost  Missile”  (UA) 
(2d  wk),  $17,000. 

Orpheum,  Hollywood,  Uptown 
(Metropolitan-FWC)  (2,213;  756; 

1,715;  90-$l .50 ) — “Sheriff  of  Frac¬ 
tured  Jaw”  (20th)  and  "Smiley 
Gets  a  Gun”  (20th).  Dull  $9,000  or 
less.  Last  week.  Uptown,  "Girl  in 
Bikini”  (Indie),  "Scandal  in  Sor¬ 
rento”  (DCA)  (reissues),  $2,000. 

Downtown,  Wiltern,  Vogue  (SW- 
FWC)  (1,757;  2,344;  825;  90-$1.50) 
— "Bell,  Book  and  Candle”  (Col) 
(1st  multiple  house  run)  and  “Mur¬ 
der  by  Contract”  (Col).  Sock  $22,- 
000.  Last  week.  Downtown, .  “Re¬ 
volt  in  Big  House”  <AA),  “Johnny 
Rocco”  (AA>,  $3,500.  Vogue  with 
Downtown  Paramount,  "Roots  of 
Heaven”  (20th)  (2d  wk)  and  “Only 
French  Can”  (Indie)  (Downpar) 
"Frontier  Gun”  (Vogue),  $6,900. 

Downtown  Paramount  (ABPT) 
(3,300;  90-$1.50)  —  “Liane,  Jungle 
Goddess”  (DCA)  and  “Mile.  Strip¬ 
tease”  (Reissue).  Okay  $8,200. 

State,  Iris,  El  Rey  (UATC-FWO 
(2,404;  825;  861;  90-$1.50)— "Cat 
on  Hot  Tin  Roof’  (M-G)  <3d  wk.) 
State,  Iris;  1st  wk,  El  Rey)  and 
"Never  Love  a  Stranger”  (AA)  (3d 
Wk,  State),  "The  Goddess"  (Col) 
(reissue)  (1st  wk.  Iris,  El  Rey). 
Trim  $14,500  or  near.  Last  week. 
State,  Iris,  $15,600.  « 

Fox  Beverly  (FWC)  (1,170;  $1.50- 
$2.40) — “Separate  Tables”  (UA) 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


‘Restless’  Stout  $6,000, 
L’rille;  ‘Inn’  Robust  8G, 
3d,  ‘Mame’  Great  7sG 

Lonuisville,  Jan,  20. 
Brown  and  Kentucky  are  only 
houses  showing  new  product  this 
week.  “Auntie  Mame”  in  4th 
stanza  at  the  Mary  Anderson,  is 
lusty  as  is  "Inn  of  Sixth  Happi-  i 
ness”  at  the  Rialto  in  third  week.  | 
Ace  newcomer  is  "Restless  Years,”  J 
stout  at  the  Kentucky.  Low  tem-  I 
peratures  and  warnings  anent  care-  i 
ful  driving  held  takes  down  Fri- 
day-Saturday  (16-17)..  In  spite  of 
this,  general  pace  at  the  downtown  1 
houses  is  satisfactory. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Brown  (Fourth  Ave.)  (1,200;  60- 
90) — "High  Cost  of  Loving”  (M-G) 
and  "Andy  Hardy  Comes  Home” 
(M-G).  Slow  $4,000.  Last  week, 
“My  Uncle”  (Cont)  and  "Stage 
Struck”  (BV),  $5,000. 

Kentucky  (Switow)  (900;  60-90) 

* — “Restless  Years”  (U)  and  “Ap¬ 
pointment  With  Shadow”  (U). 
Stout  $6,000.  Last  week,  “Geisha 
Boy”  (Par)  (2d  wk),  same. 

Mary  Anderson  (People’s)  (1,- 
000;  75-$1.25)— “Auntie  Mame” 

(WB)  (4th  wk). ,  Lusty  $7,500  after 
third  week’s  $9,000. 

Rialto  (Fourth  Ave.)  (3,000;  60- 
85) — "Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness” 
(20th)  (3d  wk).  Robust  $8,000  after 
second  week’s  $10,000. 

United  Artists  (UA)  (3,000;  75- 
$1.25)  —  "Soma  Came  Running" 
(M-G)  (3d  wk).  Tapering  off  to 
slow  $6,500  after  second  week’s 
$12,000. 


.  Broadway  Grosses 


Estimated  Total  Gross 

This  Week .  .  .$459,000 

(Based  on  21  theatres) 
Last  Year  . $575,900 

(Based  on  26  theatres) 


lame’  Wow  26G, 
Toronto;  Inn  11G 

Toronto,  Jan.  20. 

Among  newcomers  here,  "Auntie 
Mame”  shapes  big  at  Canada’s’ larg¬ 
est  theatre,  the  3,343-seat 'Imperial. 
Also  oke  is  “Silent  Enemy”  at  &e 
J.  Arthur  Rank  showcase  the  Im- 
:  periaL  Also  smash  in  second 
round  at  the  Hollywood  is  "Inn  of ; 
Sixth  Happiness.”  “Seme  Came; 
Running,”  also  in  second  stanza, 
looks-  fast.  'Tunnel  of  Love,”  in . 
fourth  frame  at  Uptown,  looks 
;  great.  - 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Carlton  (Rank)  (2,518;  75-$I.25> 
— "Silent  Enemy”  (U).  Okay  $10,- 
000.  Last  week,  "Seventh  Voyage 
Sinbad”  (Col)  (3d  wk),  $7,000. 

Downtown,  Glendale,  Prinoe  Of 
Wales,  State  (Taylor)  (1,059;  996; 
1,200;  694;  50-75) — “Revolt  in  Big 
House”  (AA-)  and  "Johnny  Rocco” 
(AA).  Good  $12,500.  Last  week, 
"Terror  Beyond  Space”  (UA)  and 
“Curse  Faceless  Man”  (UA),  $13  - 
000. 

Egiinton,  Palace,  Runnymede, 
York  (FP)  (1,080;  1,485;  1,385;  887; 
$1) — “Wild  One”  (Col)  (reissue) 
and  "Senior  Prom”  (Col).'  Okay 
$12,500.  Last  week,  "Tonka”  (BV) 
(2d  wk),  $7,000  in  3  days. 

Hollywood  (FP)  (1,080;.  $1-$1.25) 
—"Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(2d  wk).  Smash  $11,000,  same  as 
last  week. 

Hyland  (Rank)  (1,057;  $1) — 
“Rockets  Galore”  (Rank)  (4th  wk). 
Fine  $5,000.  Last  week,  $6,000. 

Imperial  (FP)  (3,343;  75-$1.25j— 
“Auntie'  Mame”  (WB).  Big  $26,000. 
Last  week,  “Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  (4th 
wk),” $8,000  in  5  days. 

International  (Taylor)  (557; 
$1.25) — “Gigi”  (M-G)  (25th  wk). 
Hep  $6,000.  Last  week,  $6,500. 

Loew’s  (Loew)  (2,098;  60-$1.25) — 
“Some  Came  Running’  (M-G)  (2d 
wk).  Fast  $16,000.  Last  week, 
$27,000. 

Towne  *  (Taylor)  (695;  $1.25) — 
"My-Unele”  (IFD)  (5th  wk).  Swell 
$4,000.  Last  week,  $4,500. 

Tivoli  (FP)  (995;  $1.75-$2.40>— 
"South  Pacific”  (Magna)  (29th  wk). 
Hefty  $10,000.  Last  week,  ditto. 

University  (FP)  (1,255;  $1.50- 
$2.40) — “South  Seas  Adventure” 
(Cinerama)  (8th  wk).  Big  $12,000. 
Last  week,  $10,000. 

Uptown  '(Loew)  (2,074;  60-$l)— 
"Tunnel  of  Love”  (M-G)  (4th  wk). 
Great  $7,500.  Last  week,  $9,500, 


Kansas  City,  Jan.  20. 

Sizable  money  is  coming  in 
from  a  lineup  of  strong  product, 
much  of  it  from  holdover  weeks. 
"Perfect  Furlough”  is  the  only  new 
entry,  gathering  sturdy  money  at 
three  Fox  Midwest  houses,  and 
poss-ilbly  winning  a  holdover. 
"Auntie  Mame”  at  the  Roxy  fourth 
Week,  "Some  Came  Running”  at 
the  Midland  for  the  third  round  i 
and  “Geisha  Boy”  at  the  Para-i 
mount  for  a  second  week'  are  all 
strong.  "South  Seas  Adventure” 
has  surged  upward  with  trade  from 
special  groups  ait  the  Missouri. 
Weather  miserably  wet  and  cold 
most  of -the  session. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Kimo  (Dickinson)  (540;  90-$1.25) 
— "God  Created  Woman”  (Kings) 
(50th  wk).  Looks  big  $1,500.  Last 
week,  $1,400. 

Midland  (Loew)  (3,500;  9(5^1,25) 
—  "Some  Came  Running”  (M-G) 


Cofcf  Clips  m  Albeit 
‘Riming’  Wbam  $14,000 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  20. 

Worst  eold  wave  of  season  is 
knocking  everything  out  this  week. 
Zero  weather,  with  accompanying 
radio  warnings  to  motorists,  has 
made  the  Golden  Triangle  a  de¬ 
serted  village.  Only  one  new  pic¬ 
ture  downtown,  “Silent  Enemy’1  at 
Fulton,  and  it’s  getting  bit  badly. 
However,  “Auntie  Mame”  at  Stan¬ 
ley  in  third  and  "Some  Came  Run¬ 
ning”  in  second  at  Penn  are  doing 
strong  biz. 

Estimates  for  This  Week. 

Fulton  (Shea)  (1.700;  80-$1.25>— 
“Silent  Enemy”  (Rank).  Grabbed 
plenty  of  space,  and  excellent  re¬ 
views  but  no  help  in  face  of  cold 
temperatures.  Doesn’t  look  like 
much  more  than  slow  $4,500.  Last 
week,  “Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw” 
(20th),  $4J)00. 

Guild  (Green)  (500;  99-$1.25)— 
"The  Circle”  (Indie)  (2d  wk).  Oke 
$1,400.  Last  week,' $2,500. 

Harris  (Harris)  (2,165;  99-$1.50) 
— -"Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(3d  wk).  Winding  up  weakly  at 
$6,000.  Last  week,  $8,000. 

Nixon  (Rubin)  (IfiOO;  $1.50-$3V-r 
"Soutb  Pacific  (Magna).  (2d  run) 
(3d  Wk>.  Weather’s  had,  so  is  busi¬ 
ness.  Trifling  $4,000.  Last  week, 
$5,000.  * 

Penn  (UA)  (3,300;  99-$1.50)— 
"Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  .(2d 
wk).  Great .  $14,000.  Last  week, 
.$17,000. 

Squirrel  Hill  <SW)  (900;  99-$1.25) 
—"My  Uncle”  (Cont)  (5th  wk).  No 
complaints  at  okay  $1,700.  Last 
week,  $2,400. 

Stanley  1SW)  (3.800;  99-$1.50)— 
“Auntie  Maine.”  (WB)  (3d  wk).. Nat¬ 
urally  hurt  by  the  weather  but  not 
as  much  as  some  of  the  others. 
Figures  to  w.'nd  up^at  great'$18,- 
000.- Last  week,  $19,000. 

Warner  (SW-Cinerama)  (1.500; 
$1.2G-$2.40)— “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (3d  wk).  Parties 
and  grouo  bookings  beeinning  to 
help.  Pushing  big  $11,000  or  near. 
Last  week,  $9,500. 


‘Furlough’  Lusty 
$8Jt§,  Omaha  Ace 

Omaha,  Jan.  20. 

The  lone  new  entry  this  week, 
"Perfect  Furlough”  at  the  Omaha, 
is  wham  thanks  to  a  solid  cam¬ 
paign.  •  It  looms  as  ace  grosser. 
Third  weeks  of  "Auntie  Mame”  at 
Orpheum  and  "Some  Came  Run¬ 
ning”  at  State  are  big.  The  hard- 
ticket  "South  Pacific”  stays  smash 
in  13th  session.  “Last  Hurrah”  is 
just  moderate  at  the  Brandeis  in 
second  round. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Brandeis  (Cooper)  (964;  90) — 
“Last  Hurrah”  (Col)  (2d  wk).  Fair¬ 
ish  $3,300.  Last  week,  $4,000. 

Cooper  (Cooper)  .  (708;  $1.50- 
$2.20) — “South  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(13th  wk).  Bright  $11,500.  Last 
week,  $11,500. 

Omaha  (Tristates)  (2,066;  75-$l) 
“Perfect  Furlough”  (U).  Big  $8,- 
0D0.  Last  week,  "Geisha  Boy”  (Par) 
j  (2d  wk-9  days),  $6,000. 

[  Orpheum  (Tristates)  (2,980;  90- 
$1.25) — "Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (3d 
wk).  Solid  $8,000.  Last  week, 
$10,000. 

State  (Cooper)  (850;  90) — “Some 
Came  Running”  (M-G) 1  (3d  wk). 
Walloping  $7,000.  Last  week, 
$8,000. 


(3d  wk).  Stead v  $6,000  in  8  days. 
Last  week,  $8,000,  i 

Missouri  (SW-Cinerama)  (1,194; 
$1.25-$2> — “South  Seas  Adventure” 
(Cinerama)  (6th  wk).  Fancy  $11,- 
000,  helped  by  special  group  sales,  i 
Last  week,  $12,000/? 

Paramount  (UP)  (1,900;  75-$l)— 
“Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  (2d  wk).  Hearty 
$8,000.  Last  week,  $11,000. 

Rockhill  (Little  Art  Theatre) 
(750;  75-$l)  —  Currently  double 
featured  on  reissues.  Last  week, 
"Truth  About  Women”  (Indie), 
moderate  $1,400. 

Roxy  (Dnrwood)  (879;  $1-$1.25- 
$1.50) — "Auntae  Mame”  (WB)  (4th 
wk).  Stout  $7,500;  holds.  Last  week, 
$9,000. 

Uptown,  Granada.  Fairway  (Fox 
Midwest)  (2-043:  1,217;  700;:75-$l) 
—“Perfect  Furlough”  (Ul  Hand¬ 
some  $12,000;  may  hold.  Last  week, 
Uptown  and  Granada,  “Roots  of 
t  Heaven.'*  (20(hY  (2d  wk).  oke  $7,000; 
Fairwav  had  "Tonka”  <BV)  (3d  wk), 

[  okay  $2,000. 


Turlough’  Fancy  $12,000  Tops  K.C.; 
‘Seas’  TaE  11G,  ‘Mame’  Stout  7^G 


To  live’  Kg  $13,000,  ‘RunMng’  lofty 
11(5,  Det.  3d  Rounds;  ‘Mame  19G 


Key  City  Grosses 


Estimated  Total  Gro& 

This  Week  . . $2,366,100 

(Based  on  23  cities  and  238 
theatres ,  chief lu  first  runs ,  in¬ 
cluding  N.Y.) 

Last  Year  ........  $2,721,000 

( Based  oh  23  cities  arwL256 
theatres .) 


mm,  st  Louis 


St.  Louis..  Jan.  20.  j 

Although  not  helped  by  many] 
new  entries, '  hiz  continues  very  J 
strong  currently  at  first-runs  here. , 
Outstanding  newcomer  is  "Perfect 
Furlough,”  which  looms  great  at 
the  huge  Fox.  "Senior  Prom”  is 
rated  okay  at  Orpheum.  "Somej 
Came  Running”  looks  nice  in  third  i 
Loev/’s  week  while  "Auntie  Mame” ! 
is  smash  at-  the  St.  Louis,  also  for 
third  round.  "South-  Pacific” 
perked  ,  to  nice  take  in  40th  stanza 
at  Pageant. 

Estimates  for  This  Week  * 

Ambassador  (Cinerama)  (1,400; : 
$1.20-$2.40) — "South  Seas  •  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (12th  wk).  Big 
$9,000.  Last  week,  $9,200. 

Apollo  Art  (Grace)  .(700;  90- 
i$1.25) — “Pather  Panchali”  (Indie). 
Good  $3,000.  Last  week,  “Novel 
Affair’-’  (Cont)  and  “Love  Lottery” : 
(ConUy  ditto. 

Fox  (Arthur)  (5,000;  60-90)— 
"Perfect  Furlough”  (U)  and  "Ap¬ 
pointment  With  Shadow”  (U). 
Great  $20,000  or  near.  Last  week, 
“Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw”  (20th) 
and  “Bank  Should  Be  Robbed” 
(20th),  $12,000. 

Loew’s  (Loew)  (3,200;  60-90)— 
“Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  (3d 
wk).  Nice  $10,000.  Last  week, 
$18,000. 

Orpheum  (Loew)  (1,000;  60-90) — 
“Senior  Prom”  (Col)  and  "Man  In¬ 
side”  (Col).  Okay  $4,000.  Last 
week.  "Tonka”  (BV)  (3d  wk),  $6,000. 

Pageant  (Arthur)  (1,000;  $1.80- 
$2.25) — "South  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(40th  wk).  Perked  to  nice  $5,500. 
Last  week,  $4,000. 

St.  Louis  (Arthur)  (3,600;  90- 
$1.75)— “Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (3d 
wk).  Sock  $19,000.  Last  week, 
$20,000.  ' 

Shady  Oak  (Arthur)  (560;  60-90) 
—“Buccaneer”  (Par)  (3d  wk).  Hep 
$2,200.  Last  week,.  $2,500. 


‘Inn’  Sockeroo  $9,000, 

In  Mpls;  ‘Windjammer’ 
Hot  176,  lire’ 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  20. 

Last  week  there  was  no  down¬ 
town  newcomers  and-  currently 
there’s  only  a  single  fresh  entry, 
but  it's  the  powerful  “Inn  of  Sixth 
Happiness,”  which  is  great  at  the 
World.  It  is  taking  its  place  with 
the  other  blockbusters  which  have 
been  making  January  boxoff ice 
history  in  the  face  of.  sub-zero 
temperatures.  “South  Pacific”  and 
"Windjammer,”  the  hard-ticket 
films,'  are  in  their  29th  and  10th 
weeks,  respectively.  It’s  the  fifth- 
stanza  for  “The  Buccaneer,”  fourth 
for  “Auntie  Mame”  and  third  for 
"I  Want  to  Live,”  a  sensational 
b.o.  performer. 

Estimates  for  This  Week- 

Academy  (Mann)  (947;  $1.50- 
$2.65) — “South  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(29th  wk).  Okay  $7,000.  Last  week, 
same. 

Century  (S-W>  (1,150;  $1.75- 

$2,65)— “Windjammer”  (NT)  (10th 
wk).  It’s  a  hot  boxoffice  entry  here. 
Smash  $17,000.  Last  week,  $16,000. 

Gopher  (Berger)  (1,000;  85-$l)— ! 
“Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  (3d  wk).  Round¬ 
ing  out  a  highly  profitable  run. 
Okay  $4,500.  Last  week,  $5,800. 

Lyric  (Par)  (1,000;  90-$1.45)-=- 
“Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (4th  wk). 
Still  plenty  happy  at  $8,000.  Last 
urppir  (q  non 

RKO  Orpheum  (RKO)  <2,800;  85- 
$1.25)  — ■  “Some  Came  Running” 
(M-G  (3d  wk).  Fast  $7,500.  Last 
week,  $9,500.  . 

RKQ.  Pan  (RKO)  (1,000;  85-$1.25) 
— “The  Buccaneer”  (Par)  (5th  wk). 
Satisfactory  $4,500.  Last  “  week, 
$5,000,  * 

State  (Par)  (2,200;  85-$1.45J — "I 
Want  to  Live”  (UA)-(3d  wk).  Could 
not  ask ‘  for  any  better  boxoffice 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Detroit,  Jan.  29. 
Holdovers  continue  to^fiold  up 
.very  well -in  the.  third  round  for 
“Auntie  Mame”  at  the  Michigan, 
“I  Want  to  Live”  at  the  Madison 
and  “Some  Came  Running”  at  the 
Adams.  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness” 

.  is  okay  at  the  Fox.  Fifth  week  for 
i  "Seventh  Voyage  of  Sinbad”  at  the 
-Broadway-Capitol  is  rated  great. 
"South  Seas  Adventure”  in  16th 
week  at  Music  Hall  is  .smash. 

I  “South  Pacific”  looks  okay  in  41§t 
week  at  the  United  Artists. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 
Fox  (Fox-Detroit)  (5,900;  $1.25- 
$1.50)— ‘Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness” 
<20th>  (3d  wk).  Oke  $11,090.  Last 
week,  $13,700. 

Mirfrgan  (United  Detroit)  (4,000; 
$1.25-$lfiO)— “Auntie  Mame”  ( WB) 
(3d  wk).  Great  $19,000.  Last 
week,  $24,500. 

Palms  (UD)  (2.961;  $1.25-$L50)— 
"Tonka”  (BV)  and  ‘?Lost  ’Misfsile” 
(Indie)  (3d  wk):  Good  $10,000  in 
5  days.  Last  week,  $15,000.  ■ 
Madison  (United  Detroit)  (1,900; 
$I.25-$1.50) — "I  Want  to  Live” 
(UA)  (3d  wk).  Big  $13,000.  Last 
week,  $15,000. 

Broadway-Capitol  *  (UD)  (3,500; 
90-$1.25) — Seventh  Voyage  Sin¬ 
bad”  (Col)  and  .  "Enemy  from 
Space”  (Indie)  (5th  wk).  Great 
$12,000.  Last  week,  $19,000. 

United  Artists  (UA)  (1,667;  $L25- 
$3) — “South  Pacific”  (20th)  (41st 
wk).  Oke  $7,000.  Last  week, 
same. 

Adams  (Balaban)  <1,700;  $1.25- 
$1.50)  —  “Some  Came  Running” 
(M-G)  (3d  wk).  Sock  $11,000  or 
over.  Last  week,  $13,000. 

Music  Hall  (SW-Cinerama) 
(1,208;  $1.50-$2.65)— “South  Seas 
Adventure”  (Cinerama)  (16th  wk). 
Great  $17,000.  Last  week,  same. 

Trans-Lux  Krim  '  (Trans-Lux) 
(1,000;  90-$1.65)— "Horse’s  Mouth”; 
(UA)  (5th  wk).  Good  $5,500.  Last! 
week,  $6,000. 

W  lefty  $26,000  Tops 
Frisco;  imame’  Boff  15G, 
3d,  ‘Sheriff’  Okay  12G 

.  San  Francisco,  Jan..  20. 
First-run  biz  here  his.  stanza  is 
quite:  strong.  “House  on  Haunted 
Hill”  shapes  standout  with  a  wham 
take  at /the.  Gulden  date,  and  is 
easily  the  best  newcomer.  "Auntie 
Mame”  shapes  great  in  third  St. 
FraUcis  round  while  "Some  Came 
Running”  is  rated  jperky  in  third 
at  Warfield.  "Inn  of  Sixth  Happi¬ 
ness”  looks  fine  in  third  at  the 
huge  Fox.  "Sheriff  of  Fractured 
Jaw”  is  rated  okay,  opening  week 
at'  Paramount  “Gigi”  shapes  best 
of  longrtms  with  \a  -  trig  take  in 
28th  session  at  Stagedoor. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 
Golden  Gate  (RKO)  (2,859;  $1.25) 
— “House  On  Haunted  Hill”  (AA) 
and  “Affair  In  Havana”  (AA).  Sen¬ 
sational  $28,000  or  over.  Last  week, 
"Geisha  Boy1’  (Par)  (3d  wk), 
$10,500. 

Fox  (FWC)  (4,631;  $1.25-$1.50)-4 
“Inn  Of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(3d  wk).  Fine  $12,000.  Last  week, 
$12,500. 

Warfield  (Loew)  (2; 656;  90-$1.25) 
— “Some  Came  Running”  <M-G) 
(3d  wk).  Perky  $11,500.  Last  week, 
$14,000. 

*  Paramount  (Par)  (2,646;  90-$1.25) 
— “Sheriff  Of  Fractured  Jaw” 
(20th)  and  “Gang  War”  (20th). 
Passable  $12,000.  Last-week,  “Good 
Day  For  Hanging”  (Col)  and  “Kill 
Her  Gently”  (Col),  $11,000,  ’ 

St.  Francis  (Par)  (1,400;  $1.25- 
$1.50)— "Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (3d 
wk).  Great  $15,000.  Last  week, 
$19,000. 

Orpheum  (SW-Cinerama)  <1,456; 
$1.75-$2.65) — “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (8th  wk).  Smash 
$16,000.  Last  week,  $17,500. 

United  Artists  (No,  Coast)  (1,207; 
90-$1.25) — “I  Want  To  Live”  (UA) 
14th  wk)and  “10  Days  To  Tulara’’ 
(WB)  (3d  wk).  Okay  $6,800.  Last 
week,  $8,000. 

Stagedoor  (A-R)  (440;  $1.25-$3) 
—“Gigi”  (M-G)  (28th  wk).  Big  $9,- 
200.  Last  week,  $7,800. 

Presidio  (Hardy-Parsons)  (774: 
$1.25-$1.50) — “Paris  Hotel”  (Indie) 
(2d  wk).  Fast  $2,500.  Last  week, 
$3,500. 

Vogue  (S.F.  Theatres)  (364; 

;  $1.25)— “Seventh  Seal”  (Indie)  (9th 
i  wk>.  Big  $2,600.  Last  week,  $3,000. 
[.  Alexandria  (United  California) 
<1,170;  $1.50-$3.50) — “South  Pa- 
i  cific”  (Magna)  ‘  (^th ;  wk).  Good 
^$13000.  Last  week,  $15,000. 


V«cllie§i3ay,J^Qarf  2 1,  ”  195^ 
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w  Cold  Wave  Bops  Chi  B.O.  But 
'OH  Man’  Lively  $23,000;  'Jaw’  Trim 
22G,  ‘Tables  Boffo  19G,  ‘Inn’  16G 


Chicago,  Jan.  20.  -f- 
A  new  cold  snap  isn’t  helping 
first-runs  this  term.  Though  biz 
generally  looms  only  fairish,  hold¬ 
overs  continue  to  dominate,  only 
three  houses  coming  >  up  with 
c  fresh  product.  Roosevelt’s  “Old 
Man  and  the  Sea”  looks  fancy 
$23,000. 

“Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw”  and 
“Dangerous  Exile”  is  headed  for 
a  fine  $22,000  at  the  Oriental.  New 
Monroe  bill  of  “Fleming  Frontier" 
and  “Showdown  at  .Boot  Hill”  is 
fair  $4,800. 

“Separate  Tables,”  in  foiirth  ses¬ 
sion  at  State-Lake,  is  still  getting  a 
socko  coin.  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happi-  ' 
ness”  looms  tall  in  United  Artists.  * 
fourth  round.  “Buccaneer”  is  tepid 
in  fifth  week  at  the  Chicago.  < 

Esquire’s  third  frame  of  “Doc¬ 
tor’s  Dilemma”  shapes  oke,  “Bell, 
Book  and  Candle”  is  fine  in  Woods 
fourth  round*  and  ditto  stanza  for 
“My  Uncle”  is  hotsy  at  the  Surf. 
-Torn  Thumb”  expects  a  fast  fifth 
Loop  session. 


Estimates  Are  Net 

Film  gross  estimates  as  re¬ 
ported  herewith  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  key  cities,  are  net;  Le., 
without  usual  tax.  Distrib¬ 
utors  share  on  net  take,  when 
playing  percentage,  hence  the 
estimated  figures  are  net  in¬ 
come. 

The  parenthetic  admission 
prices,  however,  as  indicated, 
include  the  U.  £  amusement 
tax.  _ 

Running’  Fast  7G, 
Balto;  IHame  8G 

Baltimore,  Jan.  20. 
Freezing  temperatures  over  the 


Buff  Sags;  ‘Seahawk’ 
Good  9G,  ‘Furlough’,  7G 

Buffalo,  Jan.  20. 

Film  biz  Is  quite  sluggish  here 
this  stanza  but  there  .are  some 
strong  spots.  Best  newcomer  is 
“Submarine  Seahawk,”  which  looks 
good  at  Paramount.  “Perfect  Fur¬ 
lough”.  is  regarded  as*  fair  at 
Lafayette,  also  in  first  week. 
“Auntie  Marne”  shapes  nifty  in 
third  round  at  the  Center.  “Inn  of 
Sixth  Happiness’r  is  fine  in  third 
at  the  Century. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Buffalo  (Loew)  (3,500;  70-90)— 
“Nowhere  to  Go”  (M-G)  and  “Decks 
Ran  Red”  (M-G).  Mild  $8,500.  Last 
week,  “Want  to  Live”  (UA)  (2d  wk), 
$10,000. 

Center  (AB-PT)  (3,000;  70-$1.25) 
— “Auntie  Mame”  CWB)  (3d  wk). 
Nifty  $10,000.  Last  week,  $15,000. 

Century  (UATC)  (1,410;  70-$1.25> 
— “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(3d  wk).  Fine  $8,000.  Last  week, 
$9,500. 

Lafayette  (Basil)  (3,000;  70-90)— 
“Perfect  Furlough”  (U)  and  “Once 
Upon  Horse  (U).  Fair  $7,000  or 
near.  Last  week,  “Sheriff  of  Frac¬ 
tured  Jaw”  (20th)  and  “Back  From 
Dead”  (20th),  $5,800. 

Paramount  (AB-PT)  (3,000;  70- 
90)— “Submarine  Seahawk”  (AI) 
and  “Paratroop  Command”  (AI). 
Good  $9,000.  Last  week,  “Geisha 
Boy”  (Par)  and  “No  Place  to  Land” 
(Indie)  (2d  wk-9  days),  $10,000. 

Teck  (Loew)-  (1,200;  70-$1.25)— 


_ _ MCVEBB 


iB’way  Slow  (Stale  Fix  Must  Go); 

But  Newcomer  ‘Lucasta’  Lusty 
28G,  ‘Mame’  126G,  7th,  ‘Inn’  26G,  6th 

Return  of  severe  cold  weather  yesterday  (Tues.)  was  fair  $16,100. 
over  the  past  weekend  plus  a  Third  was  $20,000. 
plethora  of  holdovers  is  spelling  paramount  (AR.-PT)  (3,665;  $1- 
spotty  business  at  Broadway  first-  $2)— “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness” 
run  houses  this  stanza  Rain  and  ?20th)  (6?h  wk).  ThS  sessSn,  end- 
snoYf  yesterday  (Tues.)  also  was  ing  tomorrow  (Thurs.)  is  heading 
no  help  at  the  wickets  First  ex-  for  good  $26,000.  Fifth  round, 
tensive  realignment  of  product  $30,000.  Stays  on 
since  the  year-end  holidays  is  ex-  p„u  /Pafu  '  r-iv™,*  rue o  «n 
pec£d  to  help  trade  later  this  $  •  H^rsl's  Mouth"  (Lopert) 

Lone,  Important  newcomer,  Mond^k)a9Thwas0tfaneyZ$l“20a 
Anna  Lucasta  wound  up  its  Ninth  was  $13,300. 
initial  session  yesterday  (Tues.)  at  *  -a  n  ,t>  ,  -  , 

the  Victoria  with  a  smash- $28,600.  ier^)  di  {fiC2S 

Tod  straight  -  filmer  lersi  vb.ZUU,  90-$2.75) —  Auntie 

Tables,”  continues  big’ with  $25,000  annUa^  holiday 

in  current  (5th)  round  at  the  Astor  uThis 

and  smash  $12,000  at  Normandie  S  l!?.head" 

where  dav-datinn.  ing  for  great  $126,000.  Sixth  was 

.  non  o™  Sappiness- is  hold- 

$26’00?  morrow  (Thurs.).  Seven  weeks  of 
ai#iS1«R  70?^?^  ato»4«ePvaramuUnt  Christmas  stageshow  and  “Mame” 
and  $8,700  at  the  arty  Plaza  where  hit  irr  ooo  new  high  here  for 
day-dating.  “Auntie  Mame”  looks  seven-week  pic.  Also  broke  record 


cAs  I0!  hfd1,ic*et  pi*’  “s°#b  weekend  iced  the  take  here  and  “^m^a£aSenST^Ilg,’  SS1 

Seas  Adventure  is^good^in  17th  the  general  biz  is  down.  In  spite  wl&PaF 

P&l&cc  stiozdf  find  Gigi  shapes  of  the -cold  thouch  “Auntie  1  Clncina  (Martina)  (450j  70-$1.25) 

okay  for  28th  round  at  Todd’s  i00te  s<mk  in  fourth  ft  the  Centum  —  Worse's  Mouth”  (Lopert)  (4th 
Cinestage.  “South  Pacific”  posted  a°d 4™me Came Rimning”  is  stm  wk).  Slow  $1,200.  Last  week,  $2,300.. 
an  okay  43d  week  at  the  Me-  jnCe  ia.  third  at  the  Hippodrome.  :  ~ 

Vickers.  “Horse’s  Mouth”  shapes  solid  in  •19/1  1  A/1 

Estimates  for  This  Week  fourth  at  the  Five  West.  Of  the  flmdOllQ  l«AAn  Ui« 

(Te^em  t)  (48 b;  $1.25)  new  product,  “Anna  Lucasta"  ULiuOd  llOvU  i/Ui 

— ■  Pather  Panchali  (Indie)  (2d  opened  slowly  at  the  Mayfair  and  -  -  * 

wk).  Hep  Last  week,  $5,500.  “Tonka”  is  only  slow  at  the  Stan-  c 

Chicago  (B&K)  (3,900;  90-$L80)  ley.  “My  Uncle”  looks  nice  •  F IIi4ia  1  (IP 

woSo^sTw^Sot1- Fa,r  is  s-m t at  the  piay,iouse  llcve.,  turns  llHi 

IImS  Memma”  Estim.^  for  nb  Week  Cleveland,  Jan.  20. 

(3d  wk).  Good  $8,200.  Last  week.  Century  (R-F)  (3,100;  50-$  1.50) —  Some  of  stronger  pix  are  smash- 

$13,000.  "Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (4th  wk).  ing  through  heavy  .snowstorms  for 

Garrick  (B&K)  (850;' 90-$1.25)—  Sock  $8,000  after  $10,000  in  pre-  amazing  takes  in  current  round. 
“Seventh  Voyage  of  Sinbad”  (Col)  vious  week.  “Geisha  Boy”  is  rated  good  at  Still- 

(5th  wk).  Good  $9,000.  Last  week  Cinema  (Schwaber)  (460;  90-  man.  Another  newie,  “Perfect  Fur- 
$10,000.  $1.25) — “Circus  of  Love"  (DCA)  lough,”  the  Tony  Curtis-Janet 

Loop  (Telem’t)  (606;  90-$l  50)—  (2d  wk).  Fair  $2,000  after  $2,900  Leigh  starrer,  looks  okay  at  the 
“Tom  Thumb”  (M-G)  (5th  wk).  in  first-  fRPP-  “Auntie  Mame”  Shapes  hefty 

Busy  $11,000.  Last  week  $13  000  Five  West  (Schwaber)  (460;  90-  m  fourth  round  at  the  Allen.  “My 


Cleveland,  Jan.  20. 


“Tom  Thumb”  (M-G)  (5th  wk).  in  «ipP.  Auntie  Mame”  Shapes  hefty 

Busy  $11,000.  Last  week  $13  000  Five  West  (Schwaber)  (460;  90-  m  fourth  round  at  the  Allen.  “My 
McViekers  (J&LS)  (1,580*  $i  25^  $1-50)— “Horse’s  Mouth”  (Lopert)  Uncle”  still  is  bright  in  fourth 
$3.30)— “South  Pacific”  (Magna)  (4th  wk).  Nice  $2,500  after  $3,500  frame  at  Heights  Art.  “South  Seas 
(43d  wk).  Good  $16,000.  Last  week,  in  third.  Adventure”  looms  sturdy  in  sev- 


$3.30)— “South  Pacific”  (Magna)  ,(4th  wk)-  Nice  $2,500  after  $3,500 
(43d  wk).  Good  $16,000.  Last  week,  hi  third.  ^ 

$15,000.  Hippodrome  (R-F)  (2,300;  50- 

Monroe  (Jovan)  (1,000;  65-90)—  W-SO)  —  “Some  Came  Running” 
“Showdown  at  Boot  Hill”  (20th)  <M-G)  (3d  wk).  Nice.  $7,000  after 


.  Hippodrome  (R-F)  (2,300;  50-  enth  session  at  the  Palace,  and 
$1.50)  —  “Some  Came  Running”  ahead  of  sixth  week. 


and  “Flaming  Frontier”  (20th).  Y1}*!#?  in  second. 


Estimates  for  This  Week 
Allen  (SW)  (3,800;  $1.50)  — 


Oke  $4,800.  Last  week.  “Man  In-  ,^LlttI«  <R-5  <3°°:  50-$1.25)— .  “Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (4th  wk). 
side”  (Col)  and  ‘Suicide  Mission”  Campbell’s  Kingdom”  (Rank)  and  Hearty  $13,000.  Last  week,  $18,000. 
(Col)  (2d  wk),  $4,200  “Gentle  Touch”  (Rank).  Oke  $2,-  Continental  Art  (Art  Theatre 

Oriental  (Indie)  (3,400;  90-S1.50)  00°.  ,Las£  week,  “Past  is  Showing”  Guild)  (850;  $1.25)— “Tides  of  Pas- 
— “Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw”  (Ra“k>i  ?2’9£°™  „  sion”  (todie).  Fair  $1,700.  Last 

(20th)  and  “Dangerous  Exile"  Mayfair  (R-F)  (980;  50-$1.25)—  week,  “Lovers  of  Paris”  (Indie), 
(Continued  on  page  10)  v  Anna  Lucasta”  (UA).  Nice  $6,000,  $1,500. 

_ _ _  Last  weet  “Old  Man  and  Sea”  ,  Heights  Art  (Art  Theatre  Guild) 

I  *  *  nn  '  •  oor*  (WB),  $5.(n)0.  (925;  $1.25) — “My  Uncle”  (Cont) 

10  Liye  ffnODDlM  ZJu.  New  (R-F>  (1,600;  50-$1.25)— “I  (4th  wk).  Bright  $2,000  after  $3,200 
m  •»  m  /  ,  .  _  .  Want  to  Live”  (UA)  (3d  wk).  Oke  in  third  week. 

Phlllv  rnrlnnffft  Trim-  $5, 000  after  $7,000  in  previous  „  Hippodrome  (Telem’t)  (75-$l) — 

l  UUIJf  ruuuugtt  trim  week.  Perfect  Furlough”  (U).  Okay 


I  *  >  nn  '  •  nor*  (WB),  $5,000.  (!W5;  $1.25) —  ‘My  Uncle”  (Cont) 

10  LlYO  ffnODDlM  ZJu.  New  (R“F>  (1,600;  50-$1.25)— “I  (4th  wk).  Bright  $2,000  after  $3,200 
m  •»  m  /  ,  .  _  .  Want  to  Live”  (UA)  (3d  wk).  Oke  in  third  week. 

Phlllv*  rnriAnffb  Trim-  $5, 000  after  $7,000  in  previous  „  Hippodrome  (Telem’t)  (75-$l) — 

1  IHllJy  rUUUUgtt  lrim  week.  Perfect  Furlough”  (U).  Okay 

IIP  >  Of...  1  lip  Playhouse  (Schwaber)  (460;  90-  $10,000  for  Tony  Curtis  starrer. 
liu,  lOD  ufiirdy  14(]  $1.50)— “My  Uncle”  (Cont)  (4th  Last  week,  “Sheriff  of  Fractured 

Phnarf*inh,*a  Tan  on  wk)*  Nice  $2,000  after  $3,500  in  Ja^  (20th),  $7,000. 

FreMlnff^?hd.^a^?;.20,„.  ttW-  .  _  _ _ <P»””“«tyL(500; 


<3.200;  50-51.25) —  ^0^7 

K  Live”  is  o  LJZhul  Tonka”  (BV>.  Slow  $7,500.  Last  a£d  Nana  ’  (Indie)  (reissues).  Oke 

take  at  SteStoS  week*  “Buccaneer”  (Par)  (4th  wk),  |2,300.  Last  week,  “Foxiest  Girl  in 

Perfect  Fur-  $5,000.  -  Paris”  (indie)  and  “Naked  City” 

lough  also  shapes  fine  opening  Town  (R-F)  (1  125*  50-$l  50) _  (Indie)  (2d  wk),  $2,000. 

fl?4nfhe  Lowar  scale  “Inn  of  Slxth  Happiness”  ^(ioth)  (Great  FUms  Inc.) 

£S5|i  ?°SSL,Pa,clflc  a.  tie-m  (3d  wk).  Oke  $5,000  after  $7,500  !Z?i0;  $1-25)— “Idiot”  (Indie)  and 

w1^  ®  lo®al  super-market  is  pay-  in  second.  Closed  Vision”  (Indie).  Average 

ing  off  with  some  sold-out  houses.  $1,700.  Last  week,  “Gold  Rush” 

Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  looms  ip  11  >  p  •  <*1  *>  aAA  (Indie)  (reissue),  $2,200. 

neat  in  fourth  round  at  the  Fox.  LHQQ16  LllSD  Sij.UUU.  Ohio  (Loew)  (1.244;  $1.25-$2  50) 

Estimates  for  This  Week  _  .  .  —“South  Pacific”  (Magna)  (41st 

Arcadia  (S&S)  (536;  99-51.80)—  |nrin|c  •  Fnrlnilffh  QC  wk)*  Pleasing  $7,000.  Last  week, 

“Tom  Thumb”  (M-G)  (4th  wk).  lUUjIlfc**  riXllOllgn  3U  $7,500. 

Smart  $7,500.  Last  week,  $10,000.  Indianapolis,  Jan.  20.  ^  Palace  (SW-Cinerama)  (1,523; 

Boyd  (SW)  (1,480;  $1.20-52.40)—  Another  weekend  blizzard  cut  biz  $1*25-52.40)— “South  Seas  Adven- 
“Windjammer”  (NT)  (12th  wk).  prospects  here,  but  trade  still  is  £“re”  (Cinerama)  (7th  wk).  Fine 
Off  to  oke  $9,000.  Last  week,  $12,-  brisk  at  several  first-run  spots  $15-200.  Last  week,  $13,300. 

000.  “Bell,  Book  and  Candle”  opened  „  State  (Loew)  (3,500;  70-90)— 

Fox  (National)  (2,250;  94-51.80)—  big  at  Keith's  and  tops  town.  Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  (3d 
“Ipn  of  Sjxth  Happiness”  (20th)  “Perfect  Furlough”  is  fine  at  the  S,1-  „Nlce  $10,000.  Last  week, 
(4th  wk).  Neat  $14,000.  Last  Indiana  and  “South  Pacific”  has  /T 

week,  $18,000.  -  come  back  so  well  after  closing  Stillman  (Loew)  (2,700;  90-51^5) 

Goldman  (Goldman)  (1.200;  94-  notice  at  Lyric  that  it  will  be  held  7~  Geisha  (Par).  Good  $9,000. 

t  1.49)— “Perfect  Furlough”  (U).  another  week  or  two.  “Some  Came  Buccaneer"  (Par)  (4th 

'ancy  $11,000.  Last  week,  Running”  is  oke  in  third  stanza  at  ukJ»  $6,000. 

“.Tonka”  (BV)  (4th  wk\  Loew’s.  irx  .  .  - - 

Midtown  (Go  Id  map)  (1,200;  Estimates  for  This  Week  GeiSHR  Fine  $14,000, 
$1.20-$2.40)  —  “South  Pacific”  Circle  (Cockrill-Dolle)  (2,800;  75-  C«oWIa.  t  -  on- 

(Magna)  (43d  wk).  Stout  $13,000.  90) — ^“Senior  Prom”  (Col)  and  Seattle,  Jaw  JLiean 

Last  week,  $9,000.-  “Man  Inside”  (Col).  Slow  55  000.  '  SeatUe,  Jan.  20. 

Randolph  (Goldman)  (1.250;  94-  Last  week,  “Tonka”  (BV)  (2d  wk),  Trade  is  very  uneven  here  this 
$1.80) — “Bell,  Book,  Candle”  (Col)  $8,000.  Stanza.  “Geisha  Boy”  is  rated  g^eot 

(3d  wk).  .  Happy  $10,000.  Last  Indiana  (C-D)  (3,200;  15-90)—  in  first  week  at  Coliseum  while 
week,  $18,000.  “Perfect  Furlough”  (U)  and  “My  Uncle”  looks  big  at  the  small 

Stanley  (SW)  (2,900:  S9-$1.80) —  “Money,  Women  and  Guns”  (U).  Music  Box.  “Auntie  Mame”  still 
‘Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (3d  wk).  Nice  $9,000.  Last  week,  “Tank  looms  smash  in  third  Orpheum 
Sharp  $14,000.  Last  week,  527  000.  Force”  (Col)  and  “Line  Up”  (Col),  week.  “$heriff  of  Fractured  Jaw” 
Stanton  (SW)  (1.483;  99-51.49)—  $5,500.  is  slow  at  the  Fifth  Avenue.  “South 

“I  Want  to  Live”  (UA).  Sock  523,-  Keith's  (C-D)  (1,300;  90-51.25)—  Pacific”  is  still  good  in  34th  ses- 
000.  Last  week.  “Buccaneer”  (Par)  “Bell,  Book,  Candle”  (Col).  Great  sion  at  the  Blue  Mouse. 
j(4th  wk),  $10,000.  $13,000.  Last  week,  “Buccaneer”  Estimates  For  This  Week 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (500:  99-51.89) —  (Par)  (4th  wk),  $5,000.  Blue  Mouse  (Hamrick)  (800; 

“Tunnel  of  Love”  (M-G)  (8th  wk).-  ‘  Loew’s  (Loew)  (2,427;  90-$1.25)  $1.50-$2.50)— “South  Pacific”  (Mag- 
Quiet  $3,500.  Last  week.  55,000. '  — ?‘Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  na)  (34th  wk).  Good  $6,500.  Last 

Viking  (Sley)  (1,000;  75-$1.49)—  (3d  wk).  Sturdy  $7,000.  Three  week.  $6,300. 

VGigi”.  (M-G)  (5th  wk).  Trim  week  total  was  ahout  $42,000.  Coliseum  (Fox-Evergreen)  (1,870: 

$7,000.  Last  week,,  $9,0C0,  Lyric  (C-D)  (850;  $1.25-52.20) —  90-51.50)— “Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  ard 

eWorld  (Pathe)  (604;  95-51,80)—  “South  Pacific”  (Magna)  (40th  wk).  “When  Hell  Broke  Loose”  (Pa^). 
“Horse’s  Mouth”  (Loperty~t4th  wk).  Very  good'  $11,000.  Last  week.  Great  514,000.  Last  week,  “Want  to 
Good  $6,000.  '  Last  week,  $7,000.  $11,500.  (Continued  on  page  10)  j 


neat  in  fourth  round  at  the  Fox. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 
Arcadia  (S&S)  (536;  99-51.80)— 
“Tom  Thumb”  (M-G)  (4th  wk). 
Smart  $7,500.  Last  week,  $10,000. 
Boyd  (SW)  (1,480;  $1.20-$2.40)— 


Indpls.;  ‘Furlough’  9G 


to  finish  its  seventh  week  at  the  for  bingest  week  bieiest  Jan^  1 

Smwhel^lhe  holiday  sSlS  estofc^T  Ws  EVe  and  ^ 
show,  of  course,  is  a  big  booster.  m  eA, 

“Some  Came  Running”  with  new  ^HPOVr 

stageshow  replaces  tomorrow  Soiith  PadfK:  (Magna)  (16th  wk). 
(Thurs.).  The  l5th  r°und  finished  Monday 

“Night  To  Reme'mber”  shapes  was  ^4th 

good  $17,800  for  fifth  session  at  the  we®.k  wa! A15;0??'  ei  Kn 
Criterion  where  the  sixth  week  plaza  (^?Part)  (525;  $1.50-$2)— 
opens,  today  (Wed.)  “Bell,  Book  s“th  Happiness  (20th) 

and  Candle”  is  rated  lively  $13,300  (6th  wk)*  C,HKrent  ,we?k  finishing 
n  fourth  week  at  the  Odeon  and  tomorrow  (Thurs )  likely  will 
$8,000  or  under  at  the  Fine  Arts.  je ach  ■ fj ancy  $8,700.  Fifth  was 

“Perfect  Furlough”  with  new  $10,300. 
stageshow  preems  at  the  Roxy  — 

today  (Wed.)  after  “Seventh  Voy-  Perfect  Furlough”  (U)  with  new 
age  of  Sinbad”  dropped  off  to  light  stageshow.  Opens  today  (Wed.). 
$37,000  in  fifth  week.  “Rally  Round  Last  week  “Smhad”  (Col)  and 
Flag,  Boys”  held  fairly  good  at  sta?,eih°w  (5th  wk)  sagged  further 
$16,000  in  fourth  frame  at  the  ^^L*3-7’00?'  A^h  was  $48,- 
Palace  “Geisha  Boy”  is  dipping  00°*  Previously,  “Sinbad”  chalked 
to  a  lean  $10,000  _or  less  in  fifth  UP  three  booming  weeks,  second 
Mayfair  stanza.  one  being  topped  only  by  “The 

“He  Who  Must  Die”  climbed  to  R ° be”  (20th).  • 

a  great  $12,300  in  third  week  at  .button i  (R&B)  (561;  95-J1.80)— 
the  bandbox  Beekman,  and  now  is  (M-G)  (12th  wk).  The  11th 

in  its  fourth  round.  “My  Uncle”'  session  ended  Saturday  (17)  was 
continues  its  smash  run  at  the  smash  $19*600  as  compared  with 
Baronet  with  $7,200  in  11th  session.  *19.700  ’  in  10th  week.  Stays  on 
It’s  now  in  the  12th  week.  indefinitely. 

“Gigi,”  playing  the  arty  Sutton,  Trans-Lux  52d  St.  (T-L)  (540; 
was  sockeroo  $19,600  in  11th  week.  *1-$L50)  —  “Doctor’s  Dilemma 
‘Buccaneer”  is  down  to  slight  $20,-  (M'G)  (6th  wk)-  Fifth  stanza  ended 
000  for  fourth  round  at  the  Capitol  yesterday  (Tues.)  was  fine  $9,000. 
where  it’s  just  starting  the  fifth  Fourth  was i  $11,000. 
week.  V’ctona  (City  Inv.)  (1,003;  50-52) 

'  Brightest  hard-ticket  pic,  “South  —“ARna  Lucasta”  (UA)  (2d  wk). 
Seas  Adventure,”  finished  its  26th  Initial  round  ended  yesterday 
week  with  a  sturdy  $20,300  at  the  (Tues.)  hit  smash  $28,000.  In  ahead, 
Warner.  Pic  began  its  27th  week  “l  Want  To  Live”  (UA)  (8th  v:k- 
last  Sunday.  8  days),  $16,000,  but  registered  a 

'X5^^£Sg£i>  (1,600; 

.  Astor  (City  lnv  )  1.094;  75-$2^—  si  .80-$3.50)— “South  Seas  Adven- 
Separate  Tables  (UA)  (5th  wk).  ture”  (Cinerama)  (27th  wk).  The 
Present  stanza  ending  today  (Wed.)  26th  session  finished  Saturday 
J?oks  t0  hold  ,  at  big  $25  000.  (i7)  was  stUrdy  $20,300.  Th«  25th 
Fourth  was  $31,000.  Stays  on.  !  was  $18  400. 

natch!  i  v  *  _ 

Baronet  (Reade)  (430;  $1.25-52)  J  If  J  P  J  (PA  AAA 

(Cont)  a2th  wk).  Old  Man  Good 

Cincy;  Inn  Socko  9|G, 

wa|SVew,  («20;  81-82.50,  ‘So.  Seas’  Lood  16^G 

— “Buccaneer”  (Par)  (5th-final  wk).  Cincinnati  Jan.  20. 

Majors  here  are  racking  up  an- 
tight  $20,000.  Third,  $25  000.  other  session  of  winners  current- 
T“e..TraP  /Par)  opens  Jan.  28.  jv_  “Old  Man  and  Sea”  is  shaping 


veeis.  oriwo.  some  uame  „irV  «« nnh  —  rim 

r  is  oke  in  third  stanza  at  ■’  $6>000‘ _ _ 

mates  for  This  Week  *Geisha’  Fine  $14,000, 

SS?*15£rto,(griS  .  Seattle;  ‘JaV  Lean  6G 

side”  (Col).  Slow  55  000.  Seattle,  Jan.  20. 

k,  “Tonka”  (BV)  (2d  wk),  Trade  is  very  uneven  here  this 
Stanza.  “Geisha  Boy”  is  rated  great 


—  .Buccaneer  (fan  (5th-fmal  wk).  Cincinnati  Jan.  20. 

Majors  here  are  racking  up  an- 
tight  $20^000.  Third,  $25  000.  other  session  of  winners  current- 
ty-  Man  and  Sea”  is  shaping 

(Moss )  (1,671  ^$1.50-52)  s^-ong  at  the  Grand,  being  the  only 
t^ight  To  Remember  (Rank)  new  bill.  “Auntie  Mame”  is  loom- 
(6th  wk)  Fifth  week  finished  yes-  ing  hotsy  at  the  big  Albee.  “Inn 
fertiay  (Tues.)  was  good  $17.800.  ,  0f  sixth  Happiness”  retains  a  solid 
Fourth  was  $2^,000.  stride  at  the  Palace  and  “Tonka” 

Arts  (Davis)  (468;  90-$1.80)  bids  okay  in  second  week  at 
,Be11’  Rook.  Candle”  (Col)  (4th  Keith’s.  Hard  ticket  “South  Seas 
}Yk)- ,  This  round  winding  today  Adventure”  continues  plenty  solid 
-11  j  e  good  ^8,000  after  jn  the  12th  frame  and  “South  Pa- 
$10  200  m  third.  cific”  is  fairish  in  38th  week. 

Beekman  (R&B)  (590;  $1.20-  Estimates  for  This  Week 

Die’r  (Kass"  Albee  (RKO)  (3,100;  90-$  1.5 Oi¬ 
ler)  (4th  wk).  Third  stanza  con-  “Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (3d  wk). 
eluded  Saturday  (17)  pushed  to  Hotsy  $12,500.  Last  week,  $19,500. 
great  $12,300  after  $9,200  in  second  Capitol  (SW-Cinerama)  (1,376; 
w^k.  ^  $1.20-52.65) — “South  Seas  Adven- 

Gmld.  (Guild)  (450;  $1-51.75) —  ture”  (Cinerama)  (12th  wk).  In  line 
“Nine  Lives”  (Indie)  (3d  wk).  Sec-  with  last  week’s  hefty  $16,500. 
ond  round  finished  Sunday  (18)  hit,:  Grand  (RKO)  (1,400;  90-$1.25) — 
okav  $9,000.  First  was  $10,500.  j  “Old  Man  and  Sea”  (WB).  Good 
Mayfair  (Indie)  (1,736;  79-$l. 80)  j  $9,000.  Holds  for  second.  Last 
—“Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  (5th  wk).  week,  “Buccaneer”  (Par)  (4th  wk). 
Current  round  winding  up  tomor-  $6,200. 

row  (Thurs.)  looks  lean  $10,000  or  j  Keith’s  (Shor)  (1,500;  90-$1.25) — 
less.  Fourth  week,  $14,500,  below  •  “Tonka"  (BV)  (2d  wk).  Okay  $6,000 
hooes.  I  after  $9,000  bow. 


Normandie  (Trans-Lux) 


Palace- (RKO)  (2,600;  90-$1.50)— 


$1.80-$2.80)  —  “Separate  Tables”  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(UA)  (5th  wk).  Current  session  (3d  wk).  Big  $9,500.  Last  week, 
winding  today  (Wed.)  shapes  to  hit  $12,000. 


big  $12,000  after  $13,200  for  fourth  1 
week.  Stays  on.  i 


Valley  (Wiethe)  (1.300;  $1.50- 
$2.50)  —  “South  Pacific”  (Magna) 


Odeon  Moss)  (813:  90-$1.80)—  (38th  wk).  Fair  $5,500  following 
“Bell,  Book,  Candle”  (Col)  (4th  wk).  $6,200  in  37th  week. 

This  session  ending  today  (Wed.)  is  - 

heading  for  lively  $13,300  after  Flora  Sandstrom,  British  novel- 
514,000  in  third  week. '  Continues  ist,  inked  by  Jean  Negulesco  end 
on.  Armand  Ueutsch  to  script  her 

’Vi-ce  (RKO)  (1,642;  90-52)—  novel,  “The  Midwife  of  Pont 
“Rally  Round  Flag,  Boys”  <20th)  Clery,”  which  pair  will  indie  pro- 
(5th  wk).  Fourth  frame  completed  duce. 


JO 
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v  *  Boston,  Jan.  20.  + 

Biz  Is  dimfeteg  here  'with  loeked- 
in  dates  for  big  pix  and  crowds  out 
after  the  thaw  of  deep  freeze  which 
prevailed  for  weeks.  Fenway, 
dropped  out  by  NET,  reopened  as 
aa  indie  with  "Mtikmaid”  for  good 
returns.  “"Last  Blitzkrieg”  is  slick 
at  Pilgrim.  Out  in  front  among  the 
holdovers  is  "Some  ^Came  Run¬ 
ning"  In  third  at  the  Orpheum. 

"Geisha  Boy”  is  hot  at  Memorial 
in  second.  "I  Want  to  Live”  is 
smash  at  State  ia  third.  "My  Un¬ 
de”  holds  socko  at  the  Kenmore 
in  18th,  longest  run  grind  film  in 
town.  "Auntie  Marne"  is  wham  at 
the  Metropolitan  in  fourth. 

•  Estimate*  for  This  Week 

Aster  (B&Q)  (1571;  $k254150) 
— "Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness"  (20th) 
(4th  wk).  Neat  *10,000.  Last 
week,  $11,000. 

Beacon  Hffl  (Sack)  (678;  $14150) 
— "Gigi”  (M-G)  (3d  wk).  Fine  $10,- 
000.  Last  week,  $13,000. 

Boston  (SW-dneranaa)  <1,354; 
$155-$255)— "Windjammer”  (NT) 
(22d  wk).  Good  $24,000.  Last 
week,  $*5300. 

Capri  (Sack)  (1,150;  9041-50)— 
"Sins  of  Youth”  (Indie)  and  ' 

Plaiir”  (Indie).  Oke  $4500^ _ 

week,  "Roots  of  Heaven>^(20th) 
(3d  wk),  $5500. 

Exeter  (Indie)  (1300;  75-$L25)— 
‘‘Inspector  Maigret”  (Lopert)  (4th 
wk).  This  week  began  Sunday  (18). 
Last  week,  slide  $5,000^ 

Fenway  flndie)  <1376;  754155) 
— "Milkmaid”  (Indie)  and  "Time 
Without  Pity”  (Indie).  Reopens 
theatre  under  new  management, 
with  nice  $5,800. 

Gary  (Sack)  (1,240;  $141.75)-- 
"BeDt,  Book,  Candle”  (Col)  (3d  wk). 
Happy  $8,000.  Last  week,  $12,000. 

Eenmore  (Indie)  (70Q;  9041.50) 
— ‘ "My  Uncle”  (Cent)  (10th  wk). 
Great  $5,000.  Last  week,  $6,000. 

Memorial  (RKO)  (3,000;  6041*10) 
— “Geisha  Boy"  (Par)  and  "Buck¬ 
skin  Lady”  (Indie)  (2d  wk).  Hotsy 
$16,000.  Last  week,  $19580. 

Metrepefitan  (NET)  <4.357;  70- 
$1.10)— “Auntie  Marne”  <WB)  <4th 
-wk).  Wham  $20,000.  Last  week, 
$21,000. 

Mayflower  (ATC)  (683;  75-$lJ25) 
— "Mardi  Gras"  (20th)  and  "The 
Hunters”  (20th).  Oke  $3,000. 
Last  week,  "Home  Before  Dark” 
(WB)  (2d  run)  and  “Portugal”  (In¬ 
die),  same. 

Paramount  (NET)  (2357;  70- 
$1.10) — "Submarine  Seahawk”  (AI) 
and  “Paratroop  Command”  (AI). 
Good  $14,000.  Last  week,  “Revolt 
In  Big  House”  (AA)  and  "Johnny 
Rpcco”  (Indie),  $6,000.  - 

Pflgiim  (ATC)  (1,000;  60-$1.10>— 
"Last  Blitzkrieg”  and  "Played  With 
Fire”  (Col).  Okay  $6,000.  Last 
week  rrt.  Terror”  (UA)  and  "Curse 
of  Faceless  Man”  (UA),  $5,000. 

Sanaa  (Sack)  (1.000;  $1.5043.50) 
— “South  Pacific”  (Magna)  (41st 
wk).  Slick  $9500.  .  Last  week, 
$10,400. 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (730;  754135)— 
"Shameless  Sex”  and  "Girl  With 
Itch”  (Indie)  (2d  wk).  Hot  $4,000. 
Last  week,  $5,100. 

Orpheum  (Loew)  (2,900;  90- 

$1.50) — “Some  Came  Running*’ 
(M-G)  (3d  wk).-  Smash  $19,000. 
Last  week,  $25,000. 

State  (Loew)  (2,600;  754135)— 
"I  Want  to  Live”  <UA)  (3d  wk). ! 
Perky  $10,000.  Last  week,  $13,000. 

CHICAGO 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
(Rank).  Fine  with  $22,000.  Last 
week,  “Roots  of  Heaven”  (20th) 
(3d  wk),  $14,800.  . 

Palace  (SW-Cfoerama)  (1,434; 
$13543-40)— “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  U7th  wk).  Fine 
$24500.  Last  week,  $23,000. 

Roosevelt  (B&K)  (1,400;  9041.80) 
—"Old  Man  and  Sea”  (WB).  Brisk 
$23500.  Last  week,  “Tonka”  (BY) 
<3d  wk),  $14,800. 

State-Lake  (B&K)  <2,400;  90- 
$1.80) — "Separate  Tables"  (UA) 
(4th  wk).  Big  $19,000.  Last  week, 
$25,000. 

Surf  (H&E  Balaban)  (685;  $125) 
—"My.  Uncle”  (Cont)  (4th  wk). 
Fancy  $6,000.  Last  week,  $7,000. 

Todd’s  Cteestege  (Todd)  (1,036; 
$1.25-$3 ) — "Gigi”  (M-G)  (28th  wk). 
Oke  $12,000.  Last  week,  $13500. 

United  Artiste  (B&K)  (1,700;  90- 
$L80) — “Irm  of  Sixth  Happiness” 
<2©th)  (4th  wk).  Sock  $16,000.  Last 
week,  $18,000. 

Woods  (Essaness)  (1,200;  90- 
$1.50)— "Bell,  Book,  Candle”  (Col) 
(4th  wk).  Good  $19,009.  Last  week, 
$23,000. 

World  (Teitel)  (606;  90)— 
“Tosca”  (Indie)  (5th  wk).  Fast 
$4,500.  Last  week,  $3,500. 


TO  LIVE  SMASH  UO, 
PR0?4tMffiLT  156 

Providence,  Jan.  20. 
Standout  currently  is  strand’s 
“Beil,  Book  and  Candle,”  smash 
leader.  State’s  third  round  of 
•"Borne  Came  Running"  looks  big. 
“Auntie  Marne”  shapes  good,  also 
in  third.  Albee  is  socko  with  “I 
Want  To  Live”  opening  session. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Albee  (RKO)  (2,200;  65-80)— “I 
Want  To  live”  (UA)  and  "Ten 
Days  to  Tulara”  (UA).  Socko  $11,- 
000.  Last  week,  “Buccaneer”  (Par) 
and  "Villa”  (Par)  (3d  wk),  $3,000. 

Majestic  -  (SW)  (2300;  65-80)— 
“Auntie  Marne"  (WB)  (3d  wk). 
Still  good  at  $7,000.  Second  was 
$9,800. 

State  (Voew)  (3300;  65-80)— 
•Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  (3d 
wk).  Nifty  $11,000.  Second  was 
$14,700. 

Strand  (National  Realty)  (2,200; 
141)— "Bell,  Book  and  Candle” 
bj>.  Great  $15,000.  Last  week, 
'*  Gras”  <20th7  and  “Sierra 
(20th)  (2d  wk),  $4,000. 


Pori;  ‘Marne*  12G,  4th 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  20. 

Biz  continues  in'  Mgh  gear  at 
nearly  all  first-runs..  John  Ham¬ 
rick’s  Liberty  shutters  this. round, 
and  will  be  torn  down.  “Auntie 
Mame”  still  is  mighty  in  fourth, 
week,  at  the  Broadway.  "Sheriff 
of  Fractured  Jaw”  is  only  mild  at 
the  Fox -while  "Restless  Years”  is 
rated  okay  opening  stanza  at  Para¬ 
mount  "Some  Came  Running” 
looms  fast  at  Orpheum  for  initial 
session. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Broadway  (Parker)  (1,890;  $1- 
$1.50) — “Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (4th 
wk).  Whopping  $12,000.  Last 
week,  $11,700. 

Fox  (Evergreen)  (1,536;  $1-$1.50> 
—“Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw”  (20th) 
and  “Vina”  (20th).  Modest  $6,000. 
Last  week,  "Inn  of  Sixth  Happi¬ 
ness”  (20th)  (2d  wk),  $7,108. 

Guild  (Indie)  (400;  $1-$1.50>— 
“Gigi”  (M-G)  (22d  wk).  Nifty 
$4,000.  Last  week,  $4,700. 

Orpheum  (Evergreen)  (1,600;  $1- 
$1.50)  —  “Some  Came  Running” 
(M-G)  and  “Dunkirk”  (M-G).  Fast 
$8,000.  Last  week,  “Beil,  Book, 
Candle”  (Col)  and  "The  Case 
Against  Brooklyn”  (Col)  (2d  wk), 
$7300. 

Paramount  (Port-Par)  (3,400;  $1- 
$150) — "Restless  Years”  ‘  (U)  and 
"Appointment  With  Shadow"  (0). 
Okay  $7,500  or  near.  Last  week, 
“Geisha  Boy.”  (Par)  and  "The  Col¬ 
ossus  of  New  York”  (Par)  (2d  wk), 
$7,000.  4 

SEATTLE 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
Live”  (UA)  and  "10  Days  In  Tu- 
lara”  (UA)  (2d  wk),  $8300. 

Fifth  Avenue  (Fox-Evergreen) 
(2500;  90-$1.50) — “Sheriff  of  Frac¬ 
tured  Jaw”  (20th)  and  “Smiley 
Gets  Gun"  {20th)/  Slow  $6,000. 
Last  week,  “‘Inn  of  Happiness” 
(20th)  (2d  wk),  $6,700. 

Music  Box  (Hamrick)  _(850;  90- 
$150) — “My  Unde”  (Cont).  Big 
$6,800.  Last  week,  “Old  Man  and 
Sea”  (WB)  (3d  wk),  $4300. 

Music  HaH  (Hamrick)  (2300;  90- 
$1.50) — "Restless  Years”  (U)  and 
"Money,-  Women,  *  Guns’-*'  (U).  Fair 
$7,000.  Last  week,  "Some  Came 
Running”  (WB)  <3d  wk),  $5,400. 

Orpheam  (Hamrick)  (2,700*  90- 
$1587 — "Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (3d 
wkl  Immense  $15,800.  Last  week, 
$15,400. 

Paramount  (Fox-Evergreen)  <3.- 
107;  904150)— "I  Want  to  Live” 
(UA)  and  “Ten  Days  in  Tulara” 
(UA)  (nu>.)  (MOd  $4,000  in  6  days. 
Last  week,  "Buccaneer”  (Par)  (4th 
wk),  $4300/ 


MINNEAPOLIS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
performance  than  this  one  is  deliv¬ 
ering.  Socko  $9,000.  Last  week, 
$11,000, 

Suburban  World  (Mann)  (800: 
85) — -"Night  Heaven  Fell”  (Indie) 
(2d  run)  (3d  wk).  Pleasing  $1,500. 
Last  week,  $2,000.  .  . 

World  (Mann)  (400;  8541-50)— 
“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th). 
Looks,  like  a  boxoffice  giant.  Huge 
$9,000.  Last  week,  "Bell,  Book, 
Candle”  (Col)  (3d  wk),  $5,500. 


‘GEISHA’ GREAT13G, 

I  DX,;  TABLES'  10G,  5TH 

Washington,  Jxo.  20. 

Ice  -and  snow  and  other  bad 
weather  failed  te  injure  mainstem 
business  as  mueh  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  this  frame,  indicating 
strength  of  product  among  the 
holdovers  here.  "Separate  Tables” 
is  a  standout,  fifth  time  in  a  row. 
"Some  Came  Running”  and  "Inn 
of  Sixth  Happiness,”  bpth  in  third 
stanzas,  are  sock,  especially  con¬ 
sidering  the  climate.  “Auntie 
Mame”  looks  great  in  two  Spots 
for  third  round.  “South  Seas  Ad¬ 
venture”  matched  earnings  of  last  1 
frame  which  had  better  weather.  1 
"Geisha  Boy”  is  off  to  a  nifty  start. ; 

Estimates  for  TMs  Week 

Ambassador-Metropolitan  <SW> 
(1,490;  1,000;  9041-25)— "Auntie 
Mame”  (WB)  (3d  wk).  Still  smash 
at  $17500:  Last  week,  $23,000. 

Capitol  (Loew)  (3,426;  9041-49) 
—"Some  Came  Running”  (M-G) 
(3d  wk).  Okay  $15500,  and  holds 
on.  Last  week,  $17,000. 

Columbia  (Loew)  (904;  P0-$1.49) 
-"Separate  Tables"  (UA)  /  ih  wk). 
Excellent  $10500  after  $lb,6O0  for 
fourth  week:  Remains. 

Keith’s  (RKO)  <1,850;  9041-257— 
“Geisha  Boy”  (Par).  Nifty  $13,000; 
stays.  Last  week,  "Buccaneer”  (4th 
wk),  $8,000. 

MacArthur  (K-B)  (900;  $1.10)— 
“No  Sun  in  Venice”  (Kings).  Okay 
$2,500.  Last  week.  “Truth  About 
Women”  (Indie)  (2d  wk),  $3,000. 

Ontario  (K-B)  (1340;  9041-25)— 
"My  Uncle”  (Cont)  (4th  wk).  Fine 
$5-000.  Last  week,  $6,500. 

Palace  (Loew)  (2390;  9041.49)— 
“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(3d  wk).  Hotsy  $13,000  following 
$16,900  for  second.  Holding. 

Plaza  (T-L)  (276;  90-$1.49)— 

"Night  Heaven  Fell”  (Kings)  (4th 
wk).  Big  $8,000.  Third  week, 
.$11300. 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  .  (600;  $1.25- 

1  $1.80)— '“Beil,  Book,  Candle”  (Col) 
(4th  wk).  Oke  $8,500  after  $10,500 
last  round.  Stays  on. 

Uptown  (SW)  (1,100;  $13542.50) 
i  — "South  Pacific”  (Magna)  (3d  wk). 
f  Fancy  $7,000  after  $8,000  last  week. 

Warner  (SW-Cinerama)  (1200; 
$1.25-$2.40)— "South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (5th  wk).  Good 
$12,500  for  second  week  in  row. 
Keeps  sailing. 


LOS  ANGELES 
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(4th  wk).  Sharp  $10,000.  Last 
week,  $12,000. 

Pantages,  Los  Angeles,  Loyola, 
Four  Star  (RKO  -  FWC  -  UATC) 
(2,815;  2,017;  1398;  868;  $1.50-$2) 
— “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness"  (20th) 
(4th  wk).  $27,000  or  over.  Last 

week,  $28;100.*  _ 

:  Warner  Beverly  (SW)  (1,612;  90- 
$1.50)— “Lonelyhearts”  (UA)  (4th 
i  wk).  Dim  $3500.  Last  week, 

1  ^  000 

New  Fox  (FWC)  <765;  $1.2543)— 
"Windjammer”  (NT)  (4th  wk). 
Breezy  $7,500.  Last  week,  $7,600. 

Fox  Wilshire  (FWC)  (2396;  90- 
$1.50)— "Tunnel  of  Love”  (M-G) 
(5th  wk).  Light  $4,500.  Last 
week,  $4,ffl}0. 

Chinese  (FWC)  (1,408;  $242.40) 
— "Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (5th  wk). 
Boffo  $25,000.  Last  week,  $26500. 

Hollywood  Paramount  (F&M) 
(1,467;  $150-$2)  —  “Some  Came 
Running”  (M-G)  (5th  wk).  Fine 
$16,800.  Last  week.  $17500: 

Fine  Art*  (FWC)  (631;  90- 

$150) — "My  Uncle”  (Cont)  (5th 
wk).  Big  $4,500.  Last  week, 
$4,700 

Warner  Hollywood  (SW)  (1,389; 
$12042.65) — "Sooth  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cine)  started  17th  week 
Sunday  (18)  after  great  $19,700  last 

Egyptian  (UATC)  <1302;  $L65- 
$330)— ’South  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(33d  wk).  Nice  $13,400.  Last 
week,  $12,700. 

Carthay  (FWC)  (1,135:  $1.75- 
$3.50) — "Around  World  in  80  Days” 
(UA)  (109th  wk*.  Torrid  $16,000. 
Last  week,  $14,100. 


Cftfi  Frank  Sws 
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suspended  Stielau  from  his  job, 
despite  the  teacher’s  denial  that  he 
was  motivated  by  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion;  in  writing  the  piece. 

German  adaptations  of  ‘The 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank,”  the  Albert 
Hackett-Franees  Goodrich  drama¬ 
tization  of  the  martyred  girl’s  pub¬ 
lished  journal,  has  been  the  most- 
produced  contemporary  play  in 
Germany,  with  more  than  3,600 
performances  to  date. 


Arizona  Color  Ffhn  Procesdng 
Laboratories  Lie.,  with  offices  at 
Scottsdale,  Ariz^  Sled  a  designa¬ 
tion  certificate  with  the  Secretary 
of  State-  in  Albany. 


FHm  Biz  Dwes’  Stateflenty 

__l— j— j  ConHuuet  from  pace  3 L— ^ 


sary  at  times  to  take,  a  broader; 
view.  Mikoyan,  he  explained,  is 
obsessed*  with  the  idea  that  Amer¬ 
ican  business  is  controlled  from  the 
top  and  that  U.S.  businessmen  want 
war. 

.  "That’s  why,  -  in  Hollywood,  I 
got  him  together  with  business 
leaders,  so  he  could  meet  (hem  and 
talk  to  them,  and  ask  questions,” 
Johnston  said.  “I  had  three  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  film  industry 
[  there.  That’s  more  than  any  other 
industry  had.  But  the  mate  idea 
;  was  to  let  him  meet,  face  to  face, 

;  the  men  Whom  he  fears  the  most 
and  who,  he  is  convinced,  want 
war.” 

1  As  for  the  Soviet  film  deal, 

I  Johnston  said  the  State  Dept  had 
!  negotiated  the  overall  cultural  ex- 
|  change  agreement  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  film  business  and  that  it 
had  then  asked  him  to  undertake 
I  negotiation  of  the  reciprocal  film 
sale.  The  whole  proposition  had 
been  submitted  to  the  MPEA 
board  and  had  been  ^proved  by 
it,  though  not  unanimously. 

"We’ve  got  to  face  It,”  Johnston 
said,  "The  Russians  are  here  to 
stay.  The  big  question  is  how  we 
can  eliminate  the  cold  war.  One 
solution  is  physical  force,  and  I 
don’t  believe  in  it  The  other  solu¬ 
tion  is  a  slow,  evolutionary  process, 
which  may  or  may  not  work.  There 
is  no  use  minimizing  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  at  least  we  must  try. 
We’ve  got  to  make  a  start.” 

Tins  Long  Range 

Johnston  said  he  saw  his  job  as 
one  of  guiding  the  industry  to  a 
wider  distribution  of  its  products, 
with  resultant" higher  earnings  and 
— as  an  indirect  benefit — the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  pictures.  "Our 
foreign  business  has  increased  and 
it  can  continue  to  do  so”  he 
opined.  “We’ve  got  to  do  our  best, 
and  that  means  acting  and  react¬ 
ing  abroad  if  we’re  going  to  have 
the  foreign  market  expanded.” 

The  State  Dept,  had  been  very 
helpful,  Johnston  said,  "partly  be¬ 
cause  .-the  Government  feels  that 
motion  pictures  are  such  a  power¬ 
ful  means  of  communication.” 
Though  he  didn’t  say  it,  the  im¬ 
plication  was  clear  that,  if  it  ex¬ 
pected  to  enjoy  State  Dept  aid  in 
meeting  problems  abroad,  the  in¬ 
dustry  would  have  to  reciprocate 
on  certain  levels.  In  other  words, 
if  the  Government  decides  that  it’s 
time  to  get  American  filing  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  exists  to  do  so,  Hollywood 
should  worry  less  about  public  re- 
lations  and  money  and  more  about 
helping  to  implement  a  policy  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  America  to  the  Soviet 
people. 

Here,  again,  many  film  people  in 
past  months  have  grumbled  over 
the  deal.  The  "popular”  image  of 
Johnston  is  that  of  a  man  reluct¬ 
antly  pushed  into  working  out  an 
arrangement  of  which  he  had  per¬ 
sonal  doubts,  but  which  he  had 
to  carry  through  because  of  his 
personal  relations  with  the  State 
Dept.  It  is  an -image  which  John¬ 
ston  obviously  doesn’t  enjoy  and 
which,  moreover,  apparently  does 
not  jibe  with  the  faets.  It’s  clear, 
that  he  resents  the  inference  that 
the  State  Dept,  is  "using”  the  film 
industry  without  regard  to  the 
latter’s  unique  interests  and  con¬ 
cerns. 

Slow  In  Defense 

Observers  tend  to  blame  the 
MPEA’s  reluctant  public  relations 
for  part  of  the  negative  reaction 
to  the  Moscow  deal,  *  Until  John¬ 
ston  went  to  the  White  House  re¬ 
cently  to  report  to  President  Eisen-  > 
hower  -on  the  states  of  the  talks, ; 
and  the  President1  was  represented; 
by  his  Press  Secretary,  James  Hag-  i 
gerty,  as  being  very  anxious  for 
the  talks  to  sucoeed,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  nothing  to  say  to>  its 
critics.  The  only  defense  of  the 
deal  came,  in  sporadic  fashion, 
from  Turner  Shelton,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  director  of  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency,  who  negotiated  with 
Johnston.  While  critics  repre¬ 
sented  Johnston  as  eager  to 
“swamp*.’  the  U.S.  with  '‘Commun¬ 
ist”  pictures,  none  pointed  out  that 
41.)  the  films  weren't  Commun¬ 
ist  propaganda,  <2.)  American 
films  would  go  Into  Russia,  and 
(3.)  Johnston  was  acting  on  the 
bidding  of  the  State  Dept,  and 
the  White  House. 

The  MPAA  prez  Is  undoubtedly 
in  a  somewhat  difficult  position. 
On  the  one  hand,  his  semi-offieiaL 
standing  in  Washington,  with  his 
ready  access  to  the  White  House 


and  to  Congressional-leaders,  fur¬ 
thers  his  already  considerable  pres¬ 
tige  abroad,  which  emerges  as  a 
strong  plus  for  the  film  biz.  On 
the  other  hand,  what,  be  says  and 
does,  inevitably,  is  tied  to  the  film 
industry,  which  is  super-sensitive 
on  the  Communist  issue  and  of 
which.  In  the  public  mind,  be  is 
the  "czar."  Johnston  plays  this 
double-hat,  game  with  great  skill, 
holding  his  essential  interest  is 
that  of  furthering  the  cause  of  his* 
employers,  i.e.  the  film  industry, 
a  cause  which  can — and  he  says 
must — be  served  in  many  different 
ways. 


New  Hampshire  Protests 
Manchester,  N.  H+  Jan.  2Q.  . 

A  third  New  Hampshire  veterans* 
organization  has  voted  to  picket 
the  showing  of  any  Russian  motion 
pictures  in  commercial  theatres  in 
this  area. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  . 
New  Hampshire,  «n<tor  Stanley 
Zajdel,  commander,  commend¬ 
ed  the  Manchester  Union-Leader, 
the  state’s  leading  newspaper,  for 
its  opposition  to  exhibition  of  the 
Soviet  films. 


Stars  Take  " 

Continued  from  pace  3 

have  meant  the  closure  of  more 
film  studios  "and  -the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  lot  worse  off,”  Gold¬ 
wyn  commented. 

Goldwyn’s  blast  came  unexpect¬ 
edly.  It  was  within  the  framework 
of  a  prepared  talk  he  made  as  re¬ 
cipient  of/  the  Screen  Producers 
Guild  "Milestone  Award”  at  the 
Beverly  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  to¬ 
night  (Tues.). 

Goldwyn  called  upon  not  only 
the  actors,  but  also  producers,  di¬ 
rectors,  writers  and  the  various 
guilds  to  face  the  fact  of  life  as 
he  saw  them.  "We  all  still  owe 
this  business  a  tremendous  debt, 
which  none  of  us  will  ever  be  able 
to  pay  back  in  full,”  he  said.  “And, 
today,  instead  of  seeing  people 
trying  to  contribute  something  so 
that  we  can  meet  the  economic 
conditions  that  exist,  I  see  people 
on  all  sides  trying  to  outdo  each 
other  in  demands  that  can  ulti¬ 
mately  mean  only  their  own  self- 
destruction  and  great  harm  to  all 
of  us  if  the  trend  is  not  halted.” 

Goldwyn  said  he  pinned  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  management  as  well 
as  the  talent,  noting:  “I  can’t  real¬ 
ly.  blame  artists  and  their  agents 
for  making  outrageous  demands 
if  exeentives  are  foolish  enough 
to  meet  them.” 

Goldwyn  also  urged  that  those 
who  share  in  the  profits  of  pic¬ 
tures— and  he  wants  everybody  to 
have  the  Share  they  deserve — 
recognize  that  fair  treatment  is  a 
two-way  street.  They  also  should 
risk  the  losses,  at  least  so  far  as 
investment  of  their  time  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  believes. 

.Another  thing  It  seems  like  too 
many  people— writer,  director,  ac¬ 
tor— want  to  get  into  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  act.  Let’s  not  forget,  said 
Goldwyn,  that  it’s  the  producer 
who  has  the  final  responsibility 
and  because  of  that  must  hare  the 
final  authority. 


Wash.  Company 

SSS  Continued  from  page  S  ^ssss 

nal  budget,  for  a  final  outlay  ©f 
$250,000,  according  to  the  company. 
The  upward  revision,  per  president 
Harold  A.  Keats,  was  required  "to 
maintain  standards  of  quality;” 

The  cast  also  has  a  whodunit 
aspect,  with  Reedy  Talton  in  tee 
top  role,  and  featuring  Jana  Pearce* 
Ford  Rainey  and  “Case/’  Feyson, 
with  direction  by  Nick  Webster. 

Company  reports  negotiation* 
underway  for  screen  rights  to  three 
new  stories,  including  ong  espe¬ 
cially  written  for  Harold  Russell, 
award-winner  in  "Best  Years  of 
Our  Lives.”  The  company  said 
Russell  has  been  here  for  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  Washington  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Company  has  elected  two  new 
vice  presidents,  Edward  Alfrieod 
IV,  Alexandria,  Va.,  insurance,  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  Stanley  4ilg*y  Wash¬ 
ington  public  relation*  man.  & 
William  Hart  of  Falls  Church,  Va* 
who  produced  "Dead  totha  WerW" 
shifts  from  the  post  of  v.p.  to  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  •  of  the  corporation. 


Wednesday,  January  21»  1959 
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Rebuts  ladness  &  Actors  Essay; 
Attacks  onMjwood  'Careless’ 


(Following  text  is  from  a  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
“ State  of  Mind /*  a  bulletin 
for  doctors  issued  at  Summit , 
N.  J.  by  the  pin-rollers  Ciba 
Inc.  Contents  of  the  piece 
were  previously  reported  by 
Variety.  A  number  of  thought¬ 
ful  readers  have  felt  that  the 
drug  house  “ smeared ”  all 
film  actors  and  talent,  as  hope¬ 
lessly  neurotic — Ed.) 

“Since  the  masthead  of  your 
publication  stipulates  that  'com¬ 
ments  and  criticisms  are  invited/ 
I  would.  like  to  take,  advantage  of 
your  inviation  by  both  commenting 
and  criticizing  the  article  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  recent  issue  as  a  'special 
feature’  entitled  ‘Movies  and  Mad¬ 
ness.” 

“That  a  responsible  periodical 
such  as  yours  purports  to  be,  would 
wilfully  publish  Such  a  false  and 
reprehensible  piece  of  writing  is 
astonishing  in  itself,  but  that  you 
should  openly  boast  that  ‘the  views 
expressed  in  State  of  Mind  reflect 
an  authoritative  professional  opin¬ 
ion'  and  then  proceed  to  print  this 
Shocking  and  shameful  attack  by 
an  anonymous  author,  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry,  is  incredu¬ 
lous. 

“If  this  evanescent  ‘leading  psy¬ 
chiatrist/  whom  you  describe  as 
having  made  a  study  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  problems  of  the  stars/  was 
so  sure  of  his  ground,  why  did  he 
hide  behind  that  cloak  of  anonym¬ 
ity?  And  by  what  magical,  mathe¬ 
matical  mum  bo  jumbo  did  this 
phantom  pundit  arrive  at  his  statis¬ 
tical  ’  conclusions — namely,  that 
•threerfourths  of  Hollywood's  act¬ 
ing  population  is  either  insane  or 
about  to  go  insane.’  Or,  that  ‘psy¬ 
chiatric  episodes  are  daily  events 
on  movie  sets.'  Or,  that  'suicide 
events  are  so  common  they  cease 
to  be  news.’ 

'Tor  his  information  and  en¬ 
lightenment^  as  well  as  for  your 
own  evaluation,  may  I  remind  you 
that  by  far  the  greater  majority 
of  the  people  whom  he  accuses,  are 
well  adjusted,  happily  married, 
'God  fearing  and  charitable/ 

“Hie  writer  of  the  article  de¬ 
clares  that  Hollywood  attracts  peo¬ 
ple  with  psychopathologic  tend¬ 
encies.  Perhaps  he  should  have 
Included  crackpot  psychiatrists 
who  have  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  take  pot  shots  at  an  industry 
that  has  contributed  so  much  more 
therapy  than  all  the  psychiatrists 
put  together,  by  way  of  providing 
entertainment  to  masses  of  human 
beings  all  over  the  world.  No  other 
medium  of  communication,  fills  its 
functions  so  well  and  so  generously 
— at  the  same  time  paying  such 
dividends  in  terms  of  artistry,  hu¬ 
man  relationship  and  world  under¬ 
standing. 

“The  host  of  fine  men  and 
women  in  bur  industry  is  becoming 
increasingly  allergic  to  careless, 
thoughtless  attacks  on  Hollywood. 
It  deplores  such  irresponsible 
statements  as  is  to  be  found  in  this 
misguided  and  misconceived  arti¬ 
cle,  which  lumps  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  hard-working,  conscientious 
people  with  the  few  extroverts  to 
be  found  in  any  profession — even 
the  venerable  medical  one. 

“Yours  in  the  interest  of  fair 
play.’’ 

Lou  Greenspan 
Executive  Secretary 
Motion  Picture  Industry  Council 


London,  Jan.  20. 

Just  as  it  seems  to  be  impossible 
to  find  a  New  Yorker  who  has  taken 
the  Circle  Line  cruise  around  Man¬ 
hattan,  so  is  it  rare  to  find  a  Lon¬ 
doner  who  .  has  sailed  along  the 
English  waterways.  Emily  Kim¬ 
brough’s  account  of  her  recent  trip 
by  canal  cruiser,  as  described  in 
“And  a  Right  Good  Crew”  (Harper, 
$3.95)  will,  therefore,  be  as  fresh 
to  the  average  Britisher  as  it  must 
be  to  the  American. 

In  company  with  Howard  Lind¬ 
say,  Arthur  Kober  and  Sophie 
Jacobs,  she  rented  a  barge  in 
Stone,  Staffordshire,  and  made  her 
way  down  the  canals  into  the 
Thames.  The  adventures  en  route 
are  not  without  some  amusement, 
but  the  writer  seems  to  go  over¬ 
board  In  her  attitude  towards 
“quaint”  use  of  the  English  lang¬ 
uage  in  England.  Like  insisting,  for 
example,  that  hardware  stores  are 
Only  known  as  ironmongers — Which 
may  be  the  case  in  Stone,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  but  certainly  not  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Miss  Kimbrough  and  her  col¬ 
leagues  shared  the  chores,  but  had 
the  professional  help  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  boatman.  Judging  from 
her  lively  account,  it  seems  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  restful  way  to  spend  a 
vacation.  Myro. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

United  Jewish  Appeal  will  ex¬ 
plain  its  work  for  immigrants  to 
Israel  and  needy  Jews  in  24  other 
countries  via  two  short  subjects 
which  will  be  made  on  the  War¬ 
ner  Brae,  and  Universal  lots. 

Initialer,  starring  Joseph  Schild- 
kraut  and  narrated  by  Lurene 
Tuttle*  will  be  “One  Suitcase;’’  13- 
fnfnute.  film  of  documentary  foot¬ 
age  on  Jewish  migration  to  Israel. 
Second  is  38-minute  documentary, 
'The  Face  of  the  Land.” 


Mex  Retains  OH 
32c  Cinema  Top 

Mexico  City,  Jan.  20. 

The  long  faces  of  exhibitors  and 
others  In  show  biz  entertainment 
here  stem  from  the  decisive  ver¬ 
dict  of  Mayor  Ernesto  P.  Uru- 
churtu.  There  is  to  be  no  hike  in 
boxoffice  admission  prices,  neither 
for  the  cinema  nor  any  other  spec¬ 
tacles.  Long-awaited  official  an¬ 
nouncement  was  finally  issued  by 
this  city’s  entertainment  dictator, 
the  mayor.  After  a  series  of  talks 
with  federal  film  chiefs,  personal 
advisors  and  the  head  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Entertainments,  Octavio 
Peredo,  the  mayor  issued  his  “no 
increase”  statement. 

Hundreds  of  petitions  for  au¬ 
thorization  of  cinema  boxoffice  ad¬ 
mission  hikes,  as  well  as  for  the 
legit  theatre,  and  such  spectator 
sports  as  boxing,  wrestling,  foot¬ 
ball  and  soccer  had  been  piling 
into  the  Office  of  Public  Entertain¬ 
ments  in  decent  weeks.  Feeling  had 
been  that,  with  the  hew  adminis¬ 
tration, -there  would  be  a  new  box- 
office  deal  all  around. 

Now,  faced  with  12  months  more 
of  reduced  boxoffice  prices,  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  theatre  producers  all 
are  wailing  ’  that  *  operations  are 
unprofitable-  at  current  levels. 
Theatre,  arena  and  stadium  opera¬ 
tors  are  .disconcerted.  There  is 
some  mattering  of  “high  handed” 
methods  and  “dictatorship/'  but 
not  very  loud  nor  violent.  And, 
there  is  some  talk  of  a  “strike” 
with  a  “United  front”  of  all  forces 
offering  *  public  entertainment. 
However,  private  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and'  feuds  among  exhibitors 
and  others  does  not  tend  to  make 
for  a  united  cooperative  effort. 

If  a  joining  of  forces  should 
come  about,  it  would  be  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  show  biz  in 
Mexico.  Operators  probably  will 
grumble  and  swear  fin.  private) 
and  decide  to  wait  it  out  until 
1959,  when  a  revision  of  the  b.o. 
situation  will  come  up  for  review 
again.  Cinema  price  for  first-runs 
will  remain  at  four  pesos  (32c)  and 
legit  houses  can  charge  a  top  of 
only  12  pesos  (96c). 


Hebert  Taylor  and  Richard 
Thorpe  leave  for  London  Feb.  7 
en  route  to  Mombasa,  British  East 
Africa,  for  a  Feb.  16  start  of  War¬ 
wick’s  “Adamson  in  Africa” 


A  check  of  new  films  coming  up 
between  now  and  the  Easter  holi¬ 
day  period  suggests,'  as  stated  in 
last  week’s  issue,  that  the  big  ones 
are,,  in  time-honored  fashion,  be¬ 
ing  “held”  for  the  holiday  peak. 
In  short,  “orderly  release”  of  prod¬ 
uct  to  avoid  orphan  periods  is  still 
more  lip-serviced  than  adopted  in 
realistic  fact. 

What  can  be  done  to  change  old 
industry  habits?  Speeches  are  po¬ 
litely  applauded,  then  forgotten. 
One  proposal  is  that  theatres  offer, 
some  .  .  practical  financial  induce¬ 
ments  to  offset  the  charm  of  holi¬ 
day  peaks  in  the  minds  of  dis¬ 
tributors. 

Fred  J.  Schwartz,  himself  an  ex¬ 
hibitor  by  training,  though  now 
with  Distributors  Corp.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  recently  taken  over  by  Hal 
Roach  Jr.,  suggests  that  the  key  to 
unlock  big  pictures  at  other  than 
big  weeks  may  lie  in  theatre  “over¬ 
head,”  above  which  the  house  and 
the  distrib  share  the  gross. 

A  re-shifting  of  overhead  charges 
might  make  a  practical  difference, 
Schwartz  speculates. 

“With  more  and  more  independ¬ 
ents  coming  into  the  field,  and  forc¬ 
ing  the  distributors  to  seek  prime 
playing  time,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  ‘bunching’  of  product  hurts 
everyone,  the  only  way  to  get  pic¬ 
tures  to  flow  evenly  is  by  allocat¬ 
ing  expenses,”  he  said.  “Exhibitors 
double  their  overhead  during  holi¬ 
day  periods.  Let  them  eliminate  it 
during  those  periods  when  supply 
is  scarce.  The  incentive  is  bound 
to  work.” 


Hyman  Riding  Thataway 

Detroit,  Jan.  20. 

Edward  L.  Hyman,  veepee  of 
American  Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres,  told  a  Variety  Club  audi¬ 
ence  that  he  would  go  to.  Holly¬ 
wood  soon  in  another  effort  to  en¬ 
list  the  aid  of  all  studios  in  a  plan 
designed  to  end  the  September.-to- 
the-end-of-the-year  slump  in  exhi¬ 
bition. 

“We  should  set  up  by  Labor  Day 
a  real  blockbuster  schedule  to  have 
from  October  until  the  yearrend 
pictures  are  made  available,”  he 
told  local  theatre  men. 


George  Frank's  TNT  Post 

George  Frank  has  been  named 
secretary-treasurer  of  Nathan  L. 
Halpern’s  Theatre  Network  Tele¬ 
vision,  a  closed-cireuit  television 
firm. 

Frank,  a  CPA  as  well  as  an  at¬ 
torney,  will  be  responsible  for 
TNT’s  financial,  legal  and  admin¬ 
istrative  matters. 


Expanding  East  Side  Theatre  Area 
Underscored  by  MBs  34  St  Buy 


Brigitte  Bardot  may  never  come 
to  the  United  States.  Not  if  her 
producer,  Raoul  Levy,  has  his  way, 
anyway.  He  repeated  an  old  thesis: 
. .  “What  use  would  there  be  in 
her  coming  over  heae,”  Levy 
opined  in  N.Y.  last  week.  “After 
the  kind  of  glamor  buildup  this 
girl  has  gotten,  anything  she  does, 
anyway  she  looks,  would  he  a  let¬ 
down.  Americans  are  much  better 
off  admiring  her  from  afar.” 


H-H-L  Signs  Peace 
Pact  With  ACTT 


London,  Jan.  20 

After  having  had  its  production 
of  “Summer  of  the  17th  Doll”  de¬ 
clared  “black”  by  the  Assn,  of 
Cine  and  Television  Technicians, 
Hecht-Hill-Laneaster  has  come  to 
terms  with  the  British  union.  Be¬ 
ing  made  in  Australia,  of  course, 
the  film  is  a  quota  production  and 
carries  its  full  entitlement  to  Eady 
levy. 

H-H-L  has  membership  in  the 
Federation  of  British  Film  Makers 
and  the  union  complained  that  the 
production  company  had  failed  to 
comply  with  its  agreement  in  em¬ 
ploying  the  requisite  number  of 
British  technicians. 

By  its  original  “black”  declara¬ 
tion,  the  union  would  have  made 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
H-H-L  to  have  obtained  any  proc¬ 
essing  facilities  in  Britain  and  ad¬ 
ditionally,  it  would  have  jeopar¬ 
dized  its  quota  certificate.  The  set¬ 
tlement,  accompanied  by  an  assur-  j 
ance  that  Brtitish  union  agree- 1 
ments  will  be  observed  for  future 
H-H-L  quota  productions,  resulted: 
in  a  greenlight  for  “17th  Doll.” 

Under  the  terms  of  this  settle- j 
ment,  H-H-L  is  adding  to  its  pay- 1 
roll  an  agreed  number  of  British 
technicians  who  will  receive  full 
pay  and  overseas  allowance,  al-l 
though  time  factors  and  other  con¬ 
siderations  make  it  impossible  for 
the  additional  crew  to  be  flown  out 
to  Australia  in  time  to  work  on  the 
production.  At  the  time  the  dis¬ 
pute  arose,  the  film  was  one-third 
through  its  schedule  and  the  union 
considered  it  would  have  been  un¬ 
reasonable  to  have  requested  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  production  until  the  ad¬ 
ditional  technicians  could  have 
been  sent  to  Australia. 
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How  To  Compute  Revised  Admish  Tax 

Washington,  Jan.  20.- 

As  a  reminder.  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  outlined  changes  In 
the  Federal  admissions  tax  effective  Jan.  1  as  result  of  Congressional 
action  last  summer. 

Levy  on  general  admissions  will  continue  to  be  one  cent  for  each 
10c  or  major  fraction  thereof,  but  there’ll  be  no  tax  on  the  first  dollar. 
For  example,  the  tax  take  on  a  $1.20  ticket  will  be  two-  cents. 

On  season  tickets  or  subscriptions,  the  new  law  applies  the  same 
rate  to  the  taxable  portion  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
admissions  provided  by  one  dollar  and  subtracting  the  result  from 
the  total  charge. 

The  present  law  gives  tax  exemption  to  admission  charges  of  90c 
or  less,  but  applies  the  full  levy  if  the  charge  is  over  90c. 

New  exemption  rule  will  apply  to  amount  paid  after  Dec.  31,  and 
the  date  of  the  event  for  which  admission  is  paid  im  immaterial. 
Internal  Revenue  said. 

No  exemption  is  provided  for  ducats  to  certain  racetracks,  perma¬ 
nent  use  or  lease  of  boxes  or  seats,  sales  outside  boxoffice  in  excess  of 
the  set  price,  and  cabarets. 

The  tax  will  be  levied  on  amounts  paid  for  admission  to  any  place 
in  the  U.S.,  even  if  the  payment  is  made  outside  the  country. 

Exemption  under  present  law  from  any  Federal  tax  enjoyed  by 
swimming  pools,  bathing  beaches,  skating  rinks  and  other  places  for 
physical  exercise  operated  by  governmental  units  is  extended  to 
same  type  of  facilities  operated  privately. 

Dancing  facilities,  as  under  existing  law,  win  be  subject  to  tax 
whether  operated  by  private  enterprise  or  government  bodies. 

Exemption  is  provided  for  benefit  affairs  conducted  by  non-profit 
educational,  charitable  or  religious  outfits  organized  exclusively  to 
give  scholarships  or  fellowships  above  the  high-school  level.  But  this 
doesn’t  apply  to.  football  and  other  athletic  performances,  or  certain 
carnivals,  rodeos,  circuses  and  pix  exhibitions. 


On  the  theory  that  New  York’s 
east  side  constitutes  an  as  yet  un¬ 
tapped  theatre  goldmine,  the  Rugoff 
&  Becker  circuit  has  purchased  the 
34th  St.  Theatre  on  34th  St.  and 
Third  Ave.  from  Joseph  Seider. 
House  is  being  completely  refurb¬ 
ished  and  should  open  next  Sep¬ 
tember  as  The  Murray  Hill. 

The  34th  St  Theatre  seats  600. 
According  to  Donald  Rugoff,  R  &  B 
prez,  the  house  will  be  completely 
refurbished  at  a  cost  of  between 
$125,000  and  $150,000.  It’ll  be  run 
as  a  first-run,  primarily  showing 
foreign  films.  From  time  to  time, 
it  may  show  pictures  day-and-date 
with  the  Beekman  Theatre,  another 
R  &  B  showcase  uptown. 

The  circuit  also  operates  the 
Sutton  Theatre,  one  of  the  top  art 
houses  on  the  east  side,  and  it’s 
negotiating  for  additional  outlets 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  It  already 
runs  several  arties  in  Greenwich 
Village  and  in  the  suburbs. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  grabbing 
up  the  34th  St.  Theatre  is  that 
it’s  near  Bellevue  Hospital  and  in 
the  expanding  Murray  Hill  section, 
where  new  developments  are  going 
up.  R  &  B  will  use  “only  the  shell” 
of  the  34th  St.  Front  of  the  house 
and  the  inside  will  be  completely 
modernized. 

Several  circuits  and  indepen¬ 
dents  distributors  are  looking  into 
the  possibility  of  creating  new  out¬ 
lets  on  the  eastside  where,  during 
the  past  year,  several  top  American 
films  have  opened  day-and-date 
with  Broadway  and  have  done  well. 
Theory  is  that  the  east  side  is 
-growing  and  people,  while  they 
won’t  come  to  the  Broadway  area, 
can  be  Induced  to  come  to  modern 
theatres  in  their  local  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Walter  Reade  Jr.  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  his  Baronet  Theatre  in  the 
east  side  and  Harry  Brandt  and 
Richard  Dayis  are  among  those 
who’d  like  to  acquire  new  eastside 
outlets.  Trouble  is  that  the  banks 
are  leery  of  financing  new  thea¬ 
tres,  and  the  pitch  so  far  has  been 
for  existing  houses  that  could  be 
converted.  Brandt  last  year  sought 
to  incorporate  a  theatre  in  a  new 
building  going  up  on  east  56th  St„ 
but  was  nixed. 

With  Hollywood  trending  more 
and  more  to  slot  its  offbeat  entries 
on  the  east  side,  this  has  created 
a  definite  shortage  of  showcases 
for  the  foreign  films. 


New  Maryland  Try  For 
Right  to  Kid-Nix  Pix 

Baltimore,  Jan.  20. 

Some  28  state  delegates  and 
seven  state  senators  joined  to  in¬ 
troduce  to  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly  in  Annapolis,  twin  bills 
that  would  give  the  State  Board  of 
Motion  Picture  Censors,  the  power 
to  license  certain  films  as  “objec¬ 
tionable”  to  children. 

The  hills  are  similar  to  others 
that  have  met  with  defeat  before 
the  Assembly  and  the  Legislative 
Council  and  differ  from  the  last  to 
be  rejected  by  the  Council  in  that 
the  age  limit  has  been  changed 
from  16  to  18. 

The  bills  would  make  it  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  children  under  18  to  attend 
films  that  have  been  tagged  as 
obscene  and  violators  would  be 
punishable  by  fines  of  up  to  $25.00. 

The  measures  are  now  with  the 
judiciary  committee  where  they 
will  possibly  remain  for  the  next 
few  weeks  during  which  time  hear¬ 
ings  will  be  conducted. 


JOE  SUGAR  TO  MAGNA 

Joseph  M.  Sugar,  formerly 
metropolitan  district  and  branch 
manager  for  United  Artists,  has 
been  named  v.p.  in  charge  of  sales 
for  Magna  Theatre  Corp.  Sugar 
starts  on  the  job  Feb.  1. 

He’ll  work  with  the  rest  of  the 
Magna  sales  staff  including  Martin 
Sweeny  Jr.,  Albert  Leonard  and 
Sam  Eckman,  the  latter  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Sugar  started  in  the  business 
with  Republic  in  1935. 
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West  End  Uneven;  'Country’  Wow  MiG 
But  lame’  Fair  $8,500;  ‘Capt.  Table’ 
Nice  9G,  'Deb’  Mighty  20G  in  2d 


London,  Jan.  13. 

‘‘The  Big  Country,”  which 
opened  to  rave  reviews,  set  the 
pace  among  the  first-runs  here, 
with  prospects  of  a  great  $16,000 
in  its  first  yreek  at  the  Odeon,  Lei¬ 
cester  Square. 

In  contrast,  “Auntie  Mame”  at 
the  Warner  made  a  disappointing 
start  and  was  heading  for  only  a 
fair  $8,500  for  its  initial  stanza.  A 
new  British  entry,  “The  Captain’s 
Table,”  opened  nicely  at  the  Odeon, 
Marble  Arch,  with  around  $9,000 
in  first  frame. 

Among  the  holdovers,  “Reluct¬ 
ant  Debutante”  continued  in  fine 
style  at  the  Empire  with  a  mighty 
$20,000  or  near  in  its  second  ses¬ 
sion.  ‘fGreat  Dictator”  looks  around 
$9,800  for  its  fourth  London  Pavil¬ 
ion  round  while  “Mardi  Gras”  is 
holding  at  neat  $7,500  in  its  third 
Carlton  week. 

The  long-run  blockbusters  con¬ 
tinued  in  great  shape,  with  “Seven 
Wonders  of  World”  topping  $24,000 
for  its  46th  Casino  week,  “South 
Pacific,”  over  $22,000  for  its  38th 
Dominion  week;  and  “Around 
World  in  80  Days,”  about  $10,200, 
great  for  80th  Astoria  stanza. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week. 

Astoria  (CMA)  (1,474;  $1.20- 

$2.15) — “Around  World  in  SO  Days” 
(UA)  (80th  wk).  Stout  $10,200. 

Carlton  (20th)  (1,128;  70-$2.l5)— 
“Mardi  Gras”  (20th)  (4th  wk).  Neat 
$7,500  or  near.  Last  week,  $8,500. 
“Roots  of  Heaven”  (20th)  follows 
Jan.  15. 

Casino  (Indie)  (1,155;  70-$2.15) 
— “Seven  Wonders  of  World”  (Rob¬ 
in)  (46th  wk).  Great  $24,000  or 
over,  one  of  best  weeks  during  the 
run. 

Dominion  (CMA)  (1,712;  $1.05- 
$2.20)— “South  Pacific”  (20th)  (38th 
wk).  Sock  $22,000  or  better. 

Empire  (M-G)  (3,099;  55-$1.70)— 
“Reluctant  Debutante”  (M-G)  (3d 
wk).  Hefty  $17,000  or  near.  Second 
was  $20,000.  “Party  Girl”  (M-G) 
set  as  next  pic. 

Gamnont  (CMA)  (1,500;  50-$1.70) 
—“Last  Hurrah”  (Col)  (3d  wk). 
Moderate  $4,000.  “Anna  Lucasta” 
(UA)  opens  Jan.  15. 

Leicester  Square  Theatre  (CMA) 
(1,376;  50-$1.70)  —  “Bachelor  of 
Hearts”  (Rank)  (4th  wk).  Fair  $4,- 
500.  Third  was  $4,900.  “Operation 
Amsterdam”  (Rank)  bows  Jan.  13. 

London  Pavilion,  (UA)  (1,217;  50- 
$1.70) — “Great  Dictator”  (tJA)  (4th 
wk).  Heading,  for  stout  $9,800. 
Third  was  $10,900. 

Odeon,  Leicester  Square  (CMA) 
(2,200;-  50-$1.70)  —  "Big  Country” 
(UA).  Likely  smash  $16,000  or 
over  after  $8,500  opening  three 
days. 

Odeon,  Marble  Arch  (CMA)  (2,- 
200;  50-$1.70)— “Captain’s  Table”- 
(Rank)  (2d  wk).  Big  $7,600.  First 
was  $8,900.  “Geisha  Boy”  (Par) 
follows  Jan.  22. 

Plaza  (Par)  (1.902;  70-$1.70)— 
“Houseboat”  (Par)  (3d  wk).  Big 
$7,000  or  near.  Second  was  $8,900. 
“Room  at  Top”  (IFD)  opens  Jan.  23. 

Rialto  (20th)  (592;  50-$1.30)— 
“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(m.o.).  Stout  $6,100,  after  six- 
week  run  at  Odeon,  Leicester 
Square. 

Ritx  (M-G)  (432;  50-$1.30)— “Tom 
Thumb”  (M-G)  (3d  wk).  Good  $4,- 
500  after  $5,000  in  second  week. 

Studio  One  (APT)  (600;  30-$1.20) 
— “Secret  -of  Life”  (BV)  (3d  wk) 
and  “Lady  and  Tramp”  (BV)  (3d 
wk).  Stout  $4,800  after  $5,200  in 
second  week  and  better  than  open¬ 
ing  week. 

Warner  (WB)  (1,785;  50-$1.70)— 
“Auntie  Mame”  (WB).  NSG  at 
around  $8,500. 


Puerto  Bican  Film 

San  Juan,  P.R.,  Jan.  20. 

“Whiplash,”  an  Indie  film 
for  United  Artists  release,  went 
before  the  cameras  here 
last  week.  Film,,  featuring 
Bruce  Bennet  and  Robert 
Bray,  is  being  made  under  the 
banner  of  J.  Harold  Odell  Pro¬ 
ductions,  a  company  which 
has  had  previous  experience 
in  shooting  a  feature  here. 

The  screenplay  was  written 
by  Bennett  and  Mark  Carabel, 
With  Nate  Watt  providing  the 
Original  story,  Also  in  the  cast 
are  Tania  Velia,  who  came 
from  Paris  Saturday  (10), Mig¬ 
uel  Angel  Alvarez,  Richard 
Verney,  Yvonne  Peck  and 
Molly  Odell. 


EUROPEAN  FEATURE  DATA 

Number  ,  of  Filins 

%  of  Boxoffice  Receipt  .  1 

Produced 

Imported  ‘ 

Natfonal 

U.  S. 

film  ' 

film 

1. 

COMMON  MARKET  COUNTRIES  ...  335 

Unreported 

Unreported 

2. 

GERMANY  . 

.  123 

504 

47.1% 

30.7% 

3. 

FRANCE  . 

. .  129 

397  - 

50.3% 

3344% 

ITALY . . 

. . . 105 

219 

28.4% 

62.9% 

(1955) 

(1955) 

BELGIUM  . 

. .  5  . 

.  450 

Unreported 

Unreported 

P 

(1955) 

?!_ 

LUXEMBOURG 

498 

Unreported 

Unreported 

(1955) 

7. 

NETHERLANDS  . 

.  3 

485 

Unreported 

52.7% 

Assoc.-British  Cinemas 
Using  Full  Tele  Show 
In  London  Film  House 

London,  Jan.  20.  i 
Claiming  to  be  the  first  outfit  in  i 
Britain  to  stage  a  show  from  tele-  j 
vision  in  its  entirety.  Associated  j 
British  Cinemas  is  to  present  the  ; 
ABC-TV  program  “Oh  Boy!”  at 
the  Commodore  Theatre,  Ham- , 
mersmith,  London,  for  a  week  { 
starting  Sunday  (25).  The  two-hour  j 
rock-’n’-roll  show  will  be  given  J 
twice  on  Sunday  and  once  nightly  j 
j  other  days.  j 

j  Budget  for  the  whole  venture  is  > 
said  to  require  80%  capacity  audi-  j 
I  ences  to  pay  off.  It  augurs,  no 
|  widespread  extension  of  ABC’s  lim-  ‘ 
1  ited  straight-shows-in-cinemas  pol¬ 
icy,  according  to  the  chain’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  William  Cartlidge. 
But  the  experiment  will  be  studied 
closely  with  an  eye  to  using  other 
tv  shows  similarly. 

Entire  team  from  the  video  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  aired  Saturday 
nights  to  an  audience  reputed  to 
be  nearly  8,000,000,  will  take  part 
in  the  Commodore  stint.  Addition 
will  he  rock-’n’-roll  singer  Vince  { 
Taylor  from  Hollywood,  who’s  been  , 
in  Britain  for  three  months.  i 


Rank  Calls  Off  Plan 
To  Produce  'Gentleman’ 
But  Others  MnD  Film 

London,  Jan.  20. 

The  Rank  Organization .  has 
dropped  a  bombshell  in  the  film 
industry  with  the  sudden  cancella¬ 
tion  of  plans  to  make  “Gentleman’s 
Gentleman,”  a  $1,400,000  musical 
film  which  was  to  star  Gene  Kelly 
and  Moira  Shearer.  Details  of  this 
production  were  announced  last 
fall  when  it  was  decided  to  stream¬ 
line  the  1959  Rank  production  pro¬ 
gram  down  to  around  10  “major 
productions.” 

“Gentleman”  was  boosted  as  the 
spearhead  of  an  ambitious  sched¬ 
ule  and  was  to  have  been  the  most 
lavish  musical  ever  made  in 
Britain.  It  was  hinted  that  the:  epic 
musical  would  be  made  in  Todd- 
AO  and  that  Kelly  and  Miss  Shea¬ 
rer  would  be  backed  by  other  in¬ 
ternational  stars. 

A  Rank  spokesman  told  Variety 
that  “there  was  nothing  sinister  in 
the  decision  and  that  the  cancella¬ 
tion  was  made  in  agreement  with 
Gene  Kelly.”  The  Rank  Organiza¬ 
tion  also  stated  that  the  decision 
was  made  because  the  film  was  not 
likely  to  fit  into  a  re-adjustment  of 
1959  production  plans  from  Pine- 
wood  Studios.  No  information  was 
available  as  to  what  this  re-ad just- 
ment  was  to  be. 

Producer  Benny  Fisz  and  Kelly 
are  now  negotiating  with  another 
company  for  the  filming  of  “Gen¬ 
tleman.” 


ACTT  Sees  Time  Ripe  to  Hammer 
Home  Need  for  Helping  British  Prod. 


Jalap  Cello  Contest 


STPC  Okays  Spanish  Director 


Mex  Production  Union  Votes  Permission  For 
Juan  Bardem  to  Do  ‘Love  Sonatas’ 


Par’s  Cornwell  Steps 

Down  as  British,  Sec* 

London,  Jan.  13. 

Douglas  Cornwell,  secretary, 
chief  accountant  and  a  director  of 
Paramount  Film  Service  Ltd.,  re¬ 
tired  on  Jan.  10  because  of  ill-health 
Cornwell  joined  Paramount  in 
1935.  He  had  been  secretary  and 
chief  accountant  for  20  years,  and 
joined  the  board  in  1936. 

Assistant-secretary-  Donald  Fev- 
erett  takes  over,  from  Cornwell 
While  J.R.  Adamson  moves  up  to. 
the  post  of  assistant-secretary. 


Mexico  City,  Jan.  13. 

After  a  series  of  stormy  sessions, 
and  even  threats  of  boycott,  the 
directors  section  of  the  Union  of 
Film  Production  Workers  (STPC) 

.  “unanimously”  voted  permission 
[  for  Spanish  director  Juan  Antonio 
Bardem  to  make  one  film  in.  Mex¬ 
ico.  Bardenris  scheduled  to  direct 
“Sonatas  de  Amor”.  (Love  Sonatas), 
a  Mexican-Spanish  co-production, 
negotiated  by  producer  Manuel 
Barbachona  Ponce.  Spaniard  Fran¬ 
cisco  Rabal  will  star. 

Despite  the  “happy  solution,” 
the  Bardem  affair  is  still  a  matter 
:  of  controversy  in  some  circles  here. 

“We  don’t  feel  it  just,”  said  a 
spokesman  for  those  directors  op¬ 
posing  admittance  of  Bardem  to 
the  Mexican  director’s  union,  “to 
have  a  number’  of  eligible  assist¬ 
ant  directors  here,  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  on  full  directorial  duties,  and 
being  denied  admittance  to  the 
union,  whereas  favoritism  is  shown 
to  foreign  directors.” 

The  directors  union  has  not  been 
admitting  new  members  on  the  ex¬ 
cuse  that  the  industry  cannot  ab¬ 
sorb  their  services.  Many  directors 
remain  idle,  most  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  being  Emilio  Fernandez  who 
has  remained  idle  for  three  years. 
Now,  the  bottleneck  appears  to  be 
breaking  dp  for  Fernandez. 

Bardem  Not  Admitted 

Bardem  Was  not  admitted  to  the 
union;  the  opposition  was  too  great. 
He  can  do  the  one  Mexican  film, 
but  if  he  receives  other  offers,  then 
the  director’s  union  stated  “we  will 
have  to  study  the -matter  further.” 

Despite  disgruhtlement  of  a  ;mi- 
nority-of  directors,  and  those  await¬ 
ing  admission  to ‘the  union,  major¬ 


ity  feeling  was  expressed  by  Direc¬ 
tor  Rogelio  A.  Gonzalez  who  said 
there  should  be  no  discrimination 
against  Bardem  or  “any  other  for¬ 
eign  directors  of  talent”  for  “all 
interchange  of  ideas  can  have 
fruitful  repercussions  here  and  in 
all  countries  where  Mexican  direc¬ 
tors  have  worked.” 

Unconfirmed  report  is  that  the 
Film  Bureau  laid  down  the  law  in 
the  Bardem  case;  full  approval  of 
the  Spanish  director’s  work  in 
Mexico. 

Reason  for  the  official  stand  is 
that  Mexico  wants  to  avoid  diffi¬ 
culties  with  Spain.  Relations  are 
already  strained  mainly  because 
there  was  no  invitation  for  Spanish 
participation  in  the  recent  world 
review  of  film  festivals  held,  here. 

Apart  from  this,  Spain  feels  that 
she  does  not  have  full  reciprocity 
'in  the  Mexican  market.  Relations 
have  been  steadily  deteriorating, 
even  in  Mexican-Spanish  coproduc¬ 
tions.  In  the  past,  Spain  offered 
no  objections  when,  all  stellar  roles 
in  co-production  were  filled  with 
Mexican  talent  But  when  Mexico 
instituted  the  rule  of  permitting 
only  one  foreign  star  in  a  film, 
Spain  also  adopted  this  regulation. 
But  Spain  has  been  quite  lenient 
on  the  directorial  front,  permitting 
eleven -Mexican  directors  to  make 
a  total  of  13  films  with  her  borders. 
The  score  for  Spanish  directors  in 
Mexico  were  zero  until  the  hiring 
of  Bardem. 

If  Bardem  had  been  .denied  work 
permission  in  Mexico  by  the  direc¬ 
tor’s  union;  a  definite  break  or 
cooling  of.  Mexican-Spanish.  film 
relations  could  have  been  the  out¬ 
come.  .  - 


Fcr  Casals’  Tourists 

Jalapa,  Veracruz,  Jan.  20. 

This  usually  sleepy,  dusty  little 
town  of  some  "50,000  inhabitants, 
approximately  78  miles  from  the4 
Gulf  port  of  Veracruz,  is  a  beehive 
of  musical  cativity  as'  its  First 
Pablo  Casals  Music  Festival  and 
Second  International  Violoncello, 
Competition  get  into  high  gear. 

Poet  Jorge  Ramon  Juarez,  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Casals  Fes¬ 
tival,  has  broadcast  invitations 
throughout’ the  world. 

Jury  which  will,  judge  the  cello 
■  competitions  is  header  by  Casals. 

!  Others  include  Carlos  Chavez  and 
violocellists  Gaspar  Cassado,  Maur¬ 
ice  Elsenherg,  Ivor  James,  Ruben 
Montiel,  Andres  Navara,  Zara  Nel- 
sova,  Adolfo  Odnoposoff,  Hector 
Villalobos,  Milos  Sadlo  and  Mstilav 
Rostropovitchi 

Competitors  include  Claude  Ken- 
neson,  Olga  Zilboorg,  Arthur  S. 
Howard,  Bonnie  J.  Hampton  and 
Gloria  Strassner,  of  the  United 
States;  Alexander  Vectomov  and 
Josef  Chuchro  of  Czechoslovakia; 
Gilbert  Zanldnghi  and  Aleth  La- 
raasse  of  France;  Georg  Donderer 
and  Gerhardt  Friederich  Mantel  of 
Germany;  Rama  Jocker  and  Irene 
Gudel  of  Switzerland;  Jorge  Roman 
Roman  of  Chile;  Carol  Samson  of 
England;  Anner  Bjilsma  of  Hol¬ 
land;  Augusto  Hernandez  Soloizano 
of  Guatemala;  Takeichiri  Hirai,  Ja¬ 
pan;  Michael  Rudiakov  of  Israel; 
and  Apolonio  Arias  Luna  and  Luis 
Garcia  Renart  of  Mexico. 

There  has  -been  a  housing  prob¬ 
lem  here,  with  hotels,  rooming 
houses  and  private  homes  taxed  to 
overflowing.  However,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  also  loaned 
pullman  equipment  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Railways  of- Mexico  to  ease 
the  problem  somewhat,  Overflow 
of  visitors,  especially  those  having 
to  do  with  the  festival  and  compe¬ 
tition,  is  housed  in  Veracruz,  where 
there  is  ample  hotel  space.  Special 
free  bus  service  shuttles  between 
the  port  and  this  town. 


BARDOT’S  TEPANTIN’ 
SCORES  IN  HOLLAND 

’  Amsterdam,  Jan.  13. 

Brigitte  Bardot’s  new  pic,  “La 
Femme  Et  Le  Pantin,”  is  doing 
socko  business  at  City  Cinema,  big¬ 
gest  house  in  Amsterdam  <1,700 
seats).  It  .  is  topped  only  by  the 
success  of  “The  Vikings”  (UA)  at 
the  TuschinskL  B.B.  opus  ran  three 
weeks,  including  Christmas  and 
New  Year,  a  rarity  at  this  cinema 
which  keeps  a  film  only  one  week 
as  a  rule. 

In  Its  first  week  “La  Femme” 
had  competition  from  a  reissue  of 
one  of  B.B.’s  first  film,  “Manina”, 
which  went  unnoticed  when  shown 
several  years  ago.  Patrons  did 
everything  but  ask  for  their  money 
back  on  this  oldie  since  Brigitte 
appeared  on  the  screen  only  after 
45  minutes. 


Van  Heflin  is  scheduled  to  make 
Texas  personal  appearances  *  for 
new  film,  “The  Tempest”  (Par). 
The  pic  is  not  likely  to  put  In  its 
appearance  in  Dallas  until  Easter, 
hut  ..Heflin  will  serve  as  advance 
agent.  ...... 


London,  Jan.  20. 

Taking  the  theme  that  the  time 
has  come  to  put  an  end  to  the  re¬ 
curring  crises  in  the  British  film 
production  industry,  the  Assn,  of 
Cine  and  TV  Technicians  is  to  set 
aside  time  at  its  forthcoming  an¬ 
nual  general-  meeting  in  March  to 
debate  proposals  which  are  now 
being  formulated  by  its  legislation 
committee.  As  a  first  step,  the 
union’s  general  council  already  has 
reviewed  the  situation  in  general 
terms. 

In  addition  to  activity  within  its 
own  organization,  ACTT  is  to  ask 
the  National  Film  Finance  Corp.  to 
receive  an  immediate  deputation, 
is  also  making  representations  to 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  and 
will  submit  its  proposals  to  the  first 
formal  meeting  of  the  newly- 
formed  Federation  of  Film  Unions 
next  month. 

Appreciating  that  the  steady  de¬ 
cline  in  paid  admissions  over  the 
last  10  years  has  led  to  the  closure 
of  theatres  and  the  more  recent 
Rank  rationalization  plan,  the  un¬ 
ion  now  fears  that  the  existing 
33%  quota  may  be  threatened  by 
the  reduced  volume  of  production. 
The  NFFC,  it  believes,  is  handi¬ 
capped  by  lack  of  capital  while  the 
overall  government,  policy  displays 
a  lack  of  interest  in  British  films. 

Among  the  proposals  made  at  a 
special  council  session  was  the 
need  ,  of  launching  a  campaign 
which  would  not  irritate  the  public 
but  would,  be  hailed  as  the  means 
of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the 
present  situation.  “We  want. this  to 
be  the  last  crisis,”  says  the  union. 

One  proposal  for  focussing  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  campaign  is  that'there 
might  be  a  one-day  stoppage  in 
every  sector  of  the  production  in- 
dustry,  combined  with  .  a  mass 
meeting  of  all  workers  engaged  in 
film-making.  From  another  angle, 
the  union  makes  a  proposal  to  help 
the  tele  program  contractors  out 
of  their  “profitability”  crisis.  It 
suggests  that  some  of  their  earn¬ 
ings  could  be  diverted  to  sponsor¬ 
ing  genuine  British  vidpix  series. 


GREEK  GOVT.  TO  HELP 
ON  WAR0NE’  PROD. 

London,  Jan.  20. 

The  Greek  government  has 
promised  full  co-operation  to  Carl 
Foreman'  for  “The  Guns  of  Nava- 
rone”  and  has  named  its  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  in  London  to  take 
charge  of  selection  of  locations, 
provision  of  facilities  as  well  as 
helping  in  long-range  planning. 

“Navarone,”  budgetted  at  around 
$5,600,000,  is  skedded  to  go  on 
location  in.  Greece  in  the  spring; 
The  pic  will  be  for  world  release 
through  . ‘Columbia.  . 


Boulting  Bros.  Sign  Up 
Peter  Sellers  for  Pix 

London,  Jan.  20. 

The  Boulting  Brothers,  celebrat¬ 
ing  their  21st  anni  in  the  industry, 
have  made  one  of  their  biggest 
star  deals  by  .  signing  up  Peter 
Sellers  for  five  films  over  a  five- 
year  period  at  a  sum  estimated  at 
$280,000.  Sellers  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  radio  and  tv  Goon 
Show,  which  is  now  to  be  disband¬ 
ed  after  a  lengthy  run. 

Sellers  recently  appeared  as  a 
feature  comedian  in  several  pix 
but  is  anxious  now  to  develop  the 
more  serious  side  of  acting.  First 
Sellers  role  under  the  new  deal  is 
in  a.comedy,  “I’m  All  Right,  Jack,”. 
Jn  which,  he  will:  play  a  Communist 
shop  steward.  Pic  is  .a  satire  on 
Big  Business. 
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Strong,  New  US.  Fdms  Get  Aussie 
First-runs  OS  to  Big  ’59  Start 


Sydney,  Jan.  13. 

Yankee  pix  have  started  the 
Aussie  cinema  key  houses  off  to 
smash  new  year  biz,  and  there’s  an 
optimistic  outlook  for  the  future 
along  the  local  celluloid  trail.  Top- 
notch  biz-getter  currently-  is 
“South  Pacific”  (20th)  on  three-a- 
day  at  the  Mayfair  for  Hoyts*  with 
a  selloiit  10  weeks  in  advance. 
Given  the  hdl  Todd- AO  treatment 
by  Hoyts,  pic  looks  surefire  for  a 
year’s  run. 

Next  to  "Pacific”  is  "Me  and  the 
Colonel"  (Col);  This-  is  grossing 
capacity  on  four-a-day  at  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  for  Greater  Union  Theatres 
and  is  being  splash-released  in  the 
key  suburban  zones  to  sellout 
trade!  Another  winner  is  "Mr.  Pen- 
nypacker”  (20th)  at  the  Embassy 
under  the  -combined  Hoyts-GUT 
banner.  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness,’ r 
from  the  same  company,  is  big.  at 
the  Regent  on  four-a-day  for 
Hoyts.; 

Metro  is  riding  on  the  boxoffice 
gravy  train  with  "Gigi”  (16th  wk) 
at  the  Liberty  as  is  “Old  Yeller” 
(BV)  at  the  St  James.  Paramount, 
too,  is  inr  the  top  coin  bracket  with 
“Rock-a-Bye  Baby”  at  the  Prince 
Edward  for  Carroll-GU. 

“This  is  Cinerama”  (Cinerama) 
(fourth  month)  and  “Around  World 
in  80  Days”  (UA),  now  in  second 
year,  at  Plaza  and  Paris  respec¬ 
tively  under  the  Hoyts’  banner, 
may  run  until  spring  on  hard-ticket 
policies.. 

Surprise  hit  here  is  the  revival  of 
“Great  Dictator”  (UA)  at  the  Cen¬ 
tury  for  Hoyts.  Universal  looks  like 
getting  into  the  top  coin  with  “Per¬ 
fect  Furlough”  at  the  State  for 
Greater  Union.  Toppers  awaiting 
playdates  are  “Cat  On  Hot  Tin 
Roof”  (M-G),  ’The  Key”  (Col)  and 
“Reluctant  Debutante”’  (M-G). 

.  Showmen  of  long  experience 
here  say  the  current  lineup  ig  the 
most  powerful  seen  in  years.  Hol¬ 
lywood  product  has  put  the  Aussies 
back  into  the  solid  coin  groove 
again.  . 


559  Foreign  Pix 
In  Arg.  Last  Year 

Buenos  Aires.  Jan,  13. 

Although  most  countries  had  to. 
accept  cuts  in  the  number  of  films 
they  released  in,  Argentina  during 
1958,  there  was  still  something  of 
a  world  record  in  total  foreign 
films  released,  ‘559.  This  Ts  142  less 
than  the  record  of  701  released  in 
1957. 

American  product  took  the  big¬ 
gest  cut,  there  being  262  releases 
or  125  under  the  1957  figure,  The 
Italians  had  46  releases,  a  dozen 
less  than  the  previous  year.  The 
British  had  49  pix  released,  the 
French  48,  Spaniards  and  Mexicans 
each  .24.  Probably  the  European 
product  made  the  biggest  impact/ 
the  Germans  especially  coming  to 
the  fore  with  some  screen  new¬ 
comers.  The  outstanding  factor 
about  American,  product  was  nos¬ 
talgic  because  revivals  of  great  pic¬ 
tures  like  "Camille”  (M-G)  and 
“For  Whom  Bell  .Tolls”  (Par)  had 
bigger  boxoffice  Response  than 
some  of  th'e'  Siggbst-  new  product 
Thus  “This  Is  Cinerama”  (Cine), 
and  “Around  World,  in  80  Days” 
(UA)  were  the  boxoffice  record- 
makers  as  were  “Giant”  (WB)  and 
“Raintree  County”  (M-G)  (on  a 
lesser  scale).  Best  comment  went  to 
"Three  Faces  of  Eve”  (20th),  "Long 
Hot  Summer”  (20th);  “Gunfight  at 
the  OK  Corral”  (Bar)  and  "The 
Sweet  Smell  of  Success”  (UA).  War 
films ‘were 4  not  .loo  popular,  but] 
“Baths  of  Glory”  tUA)  was*  an  ex¬ 
ception.  AH  of  which  adds  up  to 
the  Argentine  audiences  preferring 
story  values  tpfall  others. 


Copark  Theatres  Inc*  of  Kings 
County,  has  merged- with  Northern 
Amusement  Co.  Inc*  a-' Hew  York 
corporation,-  according  to  papers 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Albany,  by  Attorney  William  Gold, 


Armstrong’s  Danish  Film 

Stockholm,  Jan.  20. 

In  Stockholm  on  the  first 
leg  of  a.  four  month  torn*  of 
Europe/  Louis  Armstrong  said 
he-  was  planning  to  inake  a 
.  short  appearance  in  a  Danish 
feature  starring  Danish  calyp¬ 
so  singers  Nina  and  Frederik. 
His  latest  U.  S.  film  is  ‘The 
Beat  Generation”  (MGM). 

Armstrong’s  tour  will  take 
him  to  a  number  of  Western 
European  countries,  Israel  and 
perhaps  Poland  and  some 
other  iron  curtain  countries, 
but  not  Russia. 


Only  7  Finnish 
Pix  Made  ini’58 

Helsinki,  Jan.  13. 

The'  Finnish  picture  industry, 
which  In  years  past  was  renown 
for  its  great  output  of  25  tb  30 
feature  films  annually,  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  only  4,000,000,  this  year 
will  show  the  smallest  number' of 
pix  produced  in  two  decades. 
Seven  feature  productions  have 
been  turned  out  in  the  current 
year  plus  a  Swedish-Polish-Fin- 
nish  co-production  which  was  en¬ 
tirely  made  in  Poland  with  a 
Swedish-Polish  cast  and.  a  - director 
from  Finland. 

The  biggest  screen  production 
made,  at  home  was  a  historical 
super-production,  “Sven  Tuuva 
based  ' on  a  character  created  by 
Finland’s  national  poet,  Runeberg. 
Directed  by  Edwin  Laine,  creator 
of  “The  Unknown .  Soldier/’  and 
with  the  country’s  leading  young 
actor  Veikko  Sinisalo  starred,  this 
spectacular  pic  tells  the  story  of 
a  simple  farmer  boy  who  during 
the  Finn-Russian  war  1808  be¬ 
came  a  hero  through  sheer  stub- 
Bomess.  v 

“Sven  Tuuva”  will  run  here  for 
two-and-a-half  hours  but  an  ex¬ 
port  version  is  planned  to  Temain 
under  two  hours.  Pic  is  the  most 
likely  bet  to  represent  Finland 
at  Cannes  next  soring.  It  will  be 
preemed  here  the  week  before 
Christmas. 


CANADA  CHIEF  OHS 
TV  AS  PROFIT  SOURCE 

London,  Jan.  13. 
Sidney  L.  Bernstein,  chairman 
of  the  Granada  Group,  told  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  company’s  annual 
review,  that  he  thought  the  outfit’s 
main  source  of  profit  in  the  future 
would  come  from  its  tv  web.  The 
company  .recently  announced  tre¬ 
bled  profits  ,  of  $3,107,000  for  -t fie 
year  ended  September  last  * 
Bernstein- reported  profit  of  the 
tele  web  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  current  year  were  higher  than 
those  for  corresponding  period  of 
a  year  ago. 

.  Meanwhile,  the  directors  have 
decided  to  resubmit  ^resolutions 
passed  last  August  which  would 
have  allowed  the  issue  of  Granada 
"A”  Ordinary  .stock  at  par^and  of 
the-  Deferred  ^ n  Granada-TV  Net¬ 
work  to  executive  directors  and 
executives.  *  - .  . 


.London,  Jan.  20.- 
*  Circuits  Management  Assn.  ha& 
decided  to  provide  a  "false”  10 
minutes  interval  in  showing  the 
164-minute  western,  "Big  Country” 
(UA).  This  follows  the  success  of  a 
similar  experiment  with  the 
lengthy  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness” 
(20th). 

Peter  Hunt;  manager  of  the 
Odeon*  Leicester  Square,'  where 
the  two  films  have  been  shown,, 
told  Variety:  ’The  audience  ap¬ 
preciated  the  interval  for  “Inn” 
and  We  had  no  hesitation  in  doing 
the1  sake  -  thing  with  “The  Big 
Country.” 


DESPITE  VIO, 


By  ROBERT  F,  HAWKINS 
Koine,  Jan.  20. 

Television  and  high  admission 
taxes — as  well  as  a  steady  attend¬ 
ance  drop — continue  to  haunt  the 
Italian  film  industry.- Yet  all  in  all, 
1958  was  not  considered  such  a  had 
year  here.  It  even  marked  a  slight 
but  promising  turn  for  the  .better. 
According  to  more  than  one  local 
industry  official,  the  Italian  film 
business  is  over  the  bump. 

(Industry  spokesman  Eitel  Mo¬ 
naco,  head  of  ANICA*  at  this  point 
sums  up  postwar  Italian  film  activ¬ 
ity  in  four  distinct  phases:  “recon¬ 
struction”  (late  ’40s),  “inflation1 
(early  *50s),  "recession”  (1950-56), 
"reprise”  (1957-58). 

Contributing  to  the  currently 
niore  relaxed  viewpoint  on  the 
local  outlook  are  the  following  plus 
points:  upped  production  rhythm 
and  fully  operating  studios— -re¬ 
sulting  in  lower  unemployment 
totals;  a  more  fluid  film  finance 
situation;  exports  holding  their 
own;  rise  in  boxoffice  of  Italian 
films  at  home;  fully  self-sufficient 
Italo  lab  situation-  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Technicolor  plant 
in  Rome. 

Still  oh  the  debit  side  are  such 
painful  factors  as  high  admission 
taxes;  “unfair”  competition  from 
television  (especially  some  80,000 
sets  in  “public  places”  operating  in 
almost  tax-free  competition  to  pic 
houses  by  “illegal”  admission 
hikes);  high  star  salaries;  too  many 
fihn  houses,  some  17,000  by  last' 
count;  an  over-abundance  of  “local” 
features  and  the  consequent  low 
ratio  of  prestige  eC  international 
calibre  productions. 

Statistically,  the  Italian  film  in¬ 
dustry  year  looks  something  like 
this:  some  150  features  completed, 
about  %  of  them  in  color,  for  an 
estimated  total  expenditure  of 
some  $28,500,000  (figure  includes 
only  Italiad  share  of  co-production 
costs):  slightly  more  than  the  1957 
total. 

Ticket  sales  have  dropped  some 
5%  to  about  730  million,  while 
grosses  likewise  went  from  $168,- 
000,000  down  to  about  $162J000-,(HM 
for  the  twelvemonth. 

Of  this  boxoffice  total,  an  esti¬ 
mated  58%  went  to  Yank  imports* 
31%  to  Italian  product,  while  11% 
remained  for  “other'  nations” — 
mainly  France  and  Germany. 

Also  during  1958,  the  total  fea¬ 
ture  imports  remained  unchanged 
at  around  300,  while  Italian  feature 
exports  held  their  own  at  about  $12 
million,  same  as  in  1957, 

(To  Wind  up  local  statistics  at 
this  point  it  would  be  worth  noting 
that  Italy  numbers  15  film  studios 
for  a  sound  stage  total  of  56—10 
studios  and  47  s.  stages  are  in 
Rome — while  country  has  13  proc¬ 
essing  labs  of  various  kinds!  of 
which  10  are  in  the  capital.  Rome 
also  has  11  of  the  country’s  15 
dubbing  studios). 


2  Major  British  Quota  Changes  Loom; 
[jj|  To  Let  Anglo-European  Films  Qualify, 
Restrict  Role  of  Commonwealth  Pix 


NEW  ABP,  RANK  DEAL 
ON  DISTRIB  REVEALED 

London,  Jari.  20. 

First  of  a  series  of  -important 
distribution  deals  between  Asso¬ 
ciated  firitish-Pathe  and  the  Rank 
Organization  was  revealed  *  over 
the  last  weekend.  According  to.  an 
official  statement,  the  new  deal 
represents  a  consolidation  of  .’“a 
process  which  has  been  going  on 
for  a  number  of  years.”  -  • 

Under  the  new  deal,  the  Rank 
Organization  will  hande  the  distri¬ 
bution  pi  “Ice  Cold  in  Alex”  and 
.  "I  -Was’  Monty’s  Double”  for  ABp 
in'  most  .Latin-American  countries 
and  in  Holland.  “Monty’s  Double,” 
additionally,  is  to  be  dubbed  /in 
French  and  distributed  in  the  Far 
East,  India,  Burma,  Ceylon*  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Pakistan,  'Siam  and*  the 
Philippines. 

According  to  Macgregor  Scott 
Of  ABP  afld  Harry  Norris  of  the 
Rank  Organization,  the '  new  d& 
tribution  deal  is  an  extension ‘of 
an  arrangement  which  began  when 
the  Rank  Organization  handled 
“The  Dam  Busters”  in  France, 


Swede’s  Oscar  Try 

Stockholm.  Jan.  20. 

Ingmar  Bergman’s  “The 
Face"  is  "Best  Film  of  Year” 
(1958)  for  the  Swedish  Motion 
,  Picture  Assn. 

Feature  will  be  a  competitor 
in  Hollywood  for  the  spring 
Oscar  under  the  “foreign” 
classification. 


New  British  Union 
Group  in  Studios 

London,  Jan.  13. 

A  newly-formed  Federation  of 
Film  Unions,  which  embraces  some 
10  to  12,000  studio  workers,  is  to 
have  Its  first  formal  session  Feb. 
5  to  plan  a  program  to  cope  with 
the  recurring  ills  of  the  British 
film  industry.  One  of  its  first  of¬ 
fensives  will  be  directed  towards 
abolition  of  admission  fax  in  which 
the  unions  are  already  participat¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  through  the 
All-Industry  Tax  Committee. 

In  the  membership  of  the  new 
federation  are  the  Asso.  of  Cine, 
Television  and  Allied  Technicians, 
British  Actors  Equity,  Electrical 
Trades  Union,  Film  Artistes  Assn., 
Musicians  Union  and  the  National 
Assn,  of  Theatrical  and  Kine  Em¬ 
ployees.  ,  Sir  Tom  O’Brien,  general 
secretary  of  the  latter  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  been  named  first  chair¬ 
man  and  George  Elvin  of  ACTT  is 
the  secretary. 

Explaining  the  objectives  of  the 
new  federation.  Sir  Tom  O’Brien 
said  the  unions  would  now  be  able 
to  speak  with  one  voice  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  common  policy.  They  would 
be  able  to  make  concerted  repre¬ 
sentations  either  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  Trades  Union  Congress, 
and,  would  conduct  campaigns  to 
insure  greater  stability  within  the 
industry. 


STAR  OF  ‘8TH  DAY’  SUES 
PIC  PRODUCER  BRAUNER 

Berlin,  Jan.  13. 

Manager  (Harry  Heidemann)  of 
Sonja  Ziemann,  star  of  German- 
Polish  “Eighth  Day  of  Week,”  has 
filed  suit  .against  Artur  Brauner 
(CCC),  German  coproducer  of  this 
pic.  Brauner  may  have  to  pay  a 
fine  of  about  $12,000  for  non-ful¬ 
fillment  of  contract.  Aside  from  a 
salary  of  $12,000  plus  a  12V6%  per¬ 
centage  deal,  contract  also  includ¬ 
ed  the  clause  that  the  film  must 
have  found  a  big  distributor  here 
by  the  end  of  the  1957-58  season; 
otherwise  CCC  (Brauner)  will  have 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $12,000. 

‘Eighth  Day”  didn’t  find  a  dis¬ 
tributor  until  several  weeks  ago 
and  Pallas,  pic’s  distrib  now,  Is  not 
exactly  a  big  enterprise  here. 
HencO,  it  looks  as  though  Miss  Zie- 
'mann  will* be  the  winner  in  the 
action.  Judges  must- decide  now. 


New  CMA  Gen’IMaiager : 

-London,  Jan.  13- 
Douglas  Russell-Roberts  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  Circuit's. 
Management  AsSiu  It  is  a  new 
appointment  in  the  company.-  ‘Bob* 
erts,  a  lawyer  till  -the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  will  be*  responsible  to  Ken¬ 
neth  WinckTes,  'assistant  managing 
director,  for  all  CMA  current' and 
future  activities)  including  thea¬ 
tres,  restaurants,  studios  and  dance 
halts,  . 

Roberts  started  in  the  film  biz  in 
1946  with  Metro  and  has  been,  in 
it  since  then,  with  the  exception  of 
two 'years  when  with  the  Kem'sley 
newspaper  outfit.  He  joined  CMA 
in  1957  as  executive  assistant  to 
Winckles. 


By  HAROLD  MYERS 

London,  Jan.  20. 

There  are  likely  to  be  at  least 
two  major  changes  In  the  new 
Quota  Act,  which  is  now  in  the 
final  drafting  stage  at  the  Board  of 
Trade.  This  is  due  to  go  before 
Parliament  some  time  during  the 
current  year*  possibly  between 
Easter  and  the  summer  recess.  The 
new  Act  is  exoected  to  take  effect 
in  March  of  1960. 

The  first  major  departure  from 
established  policy  will,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  allow  for  Anglo-European 
co-productions  to  qualify  for  quota 
and  carry  all  the  consequential 
benefits,  including  a  full  entitle¬ 
ment  to  the  statutory  Eady  Fund. 
This  issue  is  now  the  subject  of 
joint  discussions  between  the  two 
producing  organiations,  the  British 
Film  Producers  Assn,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  British  Film  Makers.  In 
due  course,  it  will  be  discussed 
with  the  unions. 

The  second  important  change 
will  be  to  restrict  the  role  of  Com¬ 
monwealth  productions  and  bestow 
upon  them  the  equivalent  of  a 
second-class  quota  certificate. 
While  they  will  continue  to  rank 
as  exhibitors’  quota,  they  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  claim  their  share 
of  the  Eady  subsidy.  The  change  in 
the  latter  case  will  be  restricted  to 
Commonwealth  companies,  which 
film  with-n  the  Empire,  using  local 
talent  and  techrical  crews.  Hither¬ 
to.  such  productions,  provided  they 
have  fulfilled  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Quota  Act,  have  been  able 
to  collect  their  Eady  divvy  along¬ 
side  the  standard  British  film. 

In  reshaping  the  Act,  the  BOT 
draftsmen  take  the  view  that  the 
Eadv  Fr^d  was  never  really  set  up 
to  give  financial  aid  to  productions 
made  o>’t=:de  the  United  Kingdom 
and  that  the  renewal  of  the  Quota 
Act  is  an  armropriate  time  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation.  The  change* 
however,  \v‘il  not  affect  the  quota 
or  Eady  status  of  films  made  on 
location  wl’Yu  the  Commonwealth 
by  strictly  British  companies. 

^As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
new  Ari;  will  maintain  most  of  the 
other  baelc  regulations  of  the  1948 
and  1957  Acts.  The  exhibitors’ 
quota  will  still  be  determined  an¬ 
nually  on  the  advice  of  the  Films 
Council  and  other  basic  definitions 
of  a  British  film  will  be  continued. 

It  is  now  regarded  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  new  Act  will 
not  in  any  way  attempt  to  impede 
the  activities  of  American  majors 
producing  in  Britain,  provided 
they  comoly  with  the  general 
terms  of  the  quota  regulations.  It 
now  .seems  apparent  that  the  BOT 
has  finally  turned  down  represen¬ 
tations  by  a  number  of  British 
producers  who  objected  to  Anglo- 
American  productions  obtaining 
full  qpota  entitlement,  and  all  the 
consequential  advantages. 


Anger,  Boycotts: 
That’s  Ireland 

By  MAXWELL  SWEENEY 
Dublin,  Jan.  20. 

Major  theatre  managements  in 
Dublin  felt  the  chill  draughts 
blowing  in  the  early  part  of  ’58  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  of  them, 
the  Olympia,  shuttered  for  three 
months  and  still  has  a  somewhat 
uncertain  future.  The  Gaiety  had 
a  poor  first  six  months,  but  pulled 
up  sharply  {although  not  with 
legit),  in  the  second  half  ’of  the 
year;  money-getters  were- the  mu¬ 
sical  version  of  J.  M.  Synge’s 
“Playboy  of  the  Western  World” 
staged  as:  “The  Heart’s  a  Wonder,” 
followed  by  revue  starring  come¬ 
dian  Jimmy  O’Dea. 

Success  of  this  pair  put  theatre 
prexy  Louis  Elliman  in  a  spot  as 
he  was  committed  to  staging 
Micheal  MacLiatnmoir’s  dramatiza- 
*  (Continued  on  page  21) 
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PICTUItKS  is 


More  Re  Planting 
Theatre  Men  On 


The  exhibitor  campaign  to  place 
theatremen  on  the  boards  of  the 
major  film  companies  is  being  ac¬ 
tively  pushed  by  the  American 
Congress  of  Exhibitors  and  Thpatre 
Owners  of  America,  Both  groups 
maintain  that  the  objective  is  not 
to  take  over  control  of  the  film 
companies,  but  merely  to  serve  as 
a  knowledgable  group  which  can 
influence  certain  policies  of  these 
companies. 

It’s  maintained  that  the  boards 
as  presently  constituted  are 
weighted  too  heavily  with  bankers, 
and  investors  who  have  no  inside 
.knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
film  business  and  therefore  in¬ 
troduce  and  approve  policies  that 
are  detrimental  to  the  industry  as 
a  whole. 

A  recent  compilation  of  the 
makeup  of  the  boards  of  nine  film 
companies  discloses  that  out  of  a 
total  of  98  directors,  only  two  di¬ 
rectors  are  associated  with  exhi¬ 
bition.  These  include  Sherill 
Corwin  and  Herman  Rifkin,  both  of  : 
whom  serve  on  the  boards  of  Al¬ 
lied  Artists.  Robert  W.  Dowling, 
president  of  City  Investing  Co., 
which  has  theatre  interests,  is  on 
the  board  of  United  Artists,  but  he 
Is  not  regarded  as  an  exhibitor. 

The  rest  of  the  board  members 
consist  of  men  associated  with  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  (a  total  of 
49)  and  directors  who  have  no  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  film  industry  (a 
total  of  47). 

Dick  Powells  Join  Shindig 
For  Harold  Lund  Swan 
Song  as  Chief  Barker 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  20. 

Harold  C.  Lund,  outgoing  Chief 
Barker,  was  honored  by  a  throng 
of  more  than  600  at  31st  annual 
Variety  Club  banquet  here  of 
founding  Tent  No.  1  Sunday  night 
(18)  in  the  ballroom  of  Penn- 
Sheraton  Hotel.  He’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Westinghouse  Broadcast¬ 
ing  in  Pittsburgh.  His  successor 
as  Chief  Barker  js  David  Silver- 
man,  manager  of  Allied  Artists  ex¬ 
change. 

Guests  included  Dick  Powell, 
long-ago  emcee  here  at  Enright 
and  Stanley  Theatres,  and  his  wife, 
June  Allyson.  Powell  is  an  old 
friend  of  Lund’s  and  at  one  time 
latter  was  associated  with  him  in 
Hollywood  as  manager  of  (Dick) 
Powell  Enterprises. 

Leland  Hazard,  civic  leader  and 
head  of  WQED,  educational  tv 
channel  here,  was  presented  with 
the  Tent  No.  1  Heart  Award  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  .  Club  adopted  another 
baby  and  named  it  after  late  moth¬ 
er  of  John  H.  Harris,  one  of  brig-, 
inal  founders  of  Variety  Club. 
Rege  Cordic,  top  KDKA  radio 
personality,'  was  toastjpastet  and : 
Governor-elect  Lawrence,  who  has 
never  missed:  a  Variety  Club  ban¬ 
quet,  flew  in  from  Philadelphia 
only  48  hours  ahead  of  his  inaugu¬ 
ration  in  Harrisburg.  Welcoming 
address  was  madq  by  Mayor  Gal¬ 
lagher  in-  his  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  after  taking  office  as  succes¬ 
sor  to  Lawrence.  * 

Show  which  followed  banquet 
itself  war  emceed  by  Steve  Gay- 
nor.  It  featured  Johnny  Puleo  and 
his  Harmonica  Gang,  Martha  Davis 
and  spouse,  George  Tapps  and  his 
dancers,  BCVerlee  Dennis,  Soler 
and  Lorca  and  Maurice  Spitlany’s 
orch. 


‘Beauty!  &  'Animation’  ,7. 
Htt Chicago  Same  Timo 

Chicago,  Jan.  2d.  * 

-  Walt ‘Disney’s  new  cartoon  fea¬ 
ture  ‘Slewing  Beauty'*  and  his 
touring  ■  Art; -jof  Animation*’  ex¬ 
hibit,  part  of  which  is  -devoted  to 
the  film,,  will  be  here  at  the  same 
time.  Balaban  &  Katz  hopes  to  get 
some  bally  mileage  out  of  this 
coincidence  .  when  “R£auty”  bows 
at  the  Staterll^e' Feb,  12. 

The  exhibit  opens  Jan.  24  at 
the  Museum:  of  Science  and  In-' 
dustry,  and  runs  to  Feb.  15. 


Si  Fabian: 6 There  Are  Only  Have  Nots  ; 
Exhibs  Must  Avoid  Demagogue  Slogans 


Cincinnati  theatre  operator  Rube 
Shor  and  Stanley  Warner  president 
S.  H.  Fabian  continue  their  'ex¬ 
change  of  correspondence.  Both 
theatremen  are  making  apparently 
sincere  Efforts  to  analyze  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  theatre  industry  and 
to  .  set  down  an  economic  philoso¬ 
phy  by  which  the  problems  of  ex¬ 
hibition  as  a  whole  can  be  met  and 
solved. 

Ostensibly,  Shor,  an  indie  oper¬ 
ator  and  former  president  of  Allied 
States  Assn.,  represents  the  so- 
called  “have-nots/’  while  Fabian, 
as  head  of  a  major  circuit,  may  be 
loosely  said,  to  speak  for  the 
“haves,”  although  Fabian  is  quick 
to  resent  as  invidious  such  a  distinc¬ 
tion,  originally  put  forward  by 
Trueman  Hembusch,  another  for¬ 
mer  president  of  Allied.  Fabian 
strongly  maintains  that  any  one 
dividing  exhibitors  into  “haves” 
and  “have-nots”  js  living  in  the 
past.  “There  are  no  ’haves*  any 
more?  in  exhibition,”  he  contends 
in  a  letter  replying  to -Shor.  “We 
are  all  subject  to  the  same  prob¬ 
lems — the  same  pressures  of  a  sell¬ 
er’s  market —  the  same  shortage  of 
prints.” 

Shor’s  failure  to  wholeheartedly 
embrace  the  Congress  of  Exhibitors 
is.  based  on  the  implication— ■&  view 
that  Rembusch  shares — that  cer¬ 
tain  leaders  of  the  Congress  may 
not  be  entering  the  new  endeavor 
with  “clean  hands.”  Shor-  is  par¬ 
ticularly  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
Fabian’s  Stanley  Warner  chain  has 
received  approval  from  the  Dept, 
of  Justice  to  operate  the  Capitol 
Theatre  in  his  backyard^— Cincin¬ 
nati — for  conventional  pictures. 

I  Originally,  Stanley  leased  the 
house  from  RKO  for  the  showing 
of  Cinerama  films. 

Shor’s  objection  to  this  invasion 
of  Cincy  is  based  on  the  fear  that 
the  chain,  being  equipped  with 
stronger  buying  power,  would  rep¬ 
resent  a  threat  to  his  (Shfir’s) 


downtown  Keith  Theatre.  He  called 
attention  to  a  recent  Fabian  state¬ 
ment  that  -  certain  theatres  will 
have  to  fall  by  the  wayside.  Shor 
apparently  is  convinced  that  if  he 
has  to  face  the  buying  power  of 
both  Stanley  Warner  and  RKO,  it 
may  he  his  theatre  that  will  be 
nominated  for  oblivion. 

Fabian’s  Reply 

In  answering  Shor’s  initial- com¬ 
plaint*  Fabian  said,  he  did  not  wish 
to  discuss  the  Cincy  matter  “for 
the  reason  that  I  feel  that  they  are 
personal  business  matters'  which 
can  better  be  discussed  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  actual  people  in¬ 
volved/’  Shor,  in  his  reply,  dis¬ 
agreed  with  this  viewpoint,  main¬ 
taining  that  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  consent  decrees  “that  it  was 
the  Court’s  intent ''when  divorce¬ 
ment  was  required  and  disaffilia¬ 
tion  was  decreed,  that  those  thea¬ 
tres  which  were  required  to  giye 
up,  should  not  be  able  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  divorced  circuits." 

Shor’s  contention  is  that  if  such 
a  situation  is  permitted,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  sub-' 
stitution  of  one  divorced  circuit 
for  another  in  any  given  situation: 
“and  all  the  evils  which  the  de¬ 
crees  were  designed  to  eliminate 
would  be  reinstated,  and  the  decree 
itself  would  become  a  travesty.” 
Shor  said  it  didn’t  matter  whether 
the  Capitol  Theatre  were  operated 
by  SW,  RKO  or  another  divorced- 
circuit,  the  point  being  that  any 
one  of  them  would  be  a  threat*  to 
the  livelihood  of  an  independent 
operator.  Shor  wanted  to  know 
how  ~  Fabian  could  reconcile  the 
conduct  of  his  company  on  the  ■ 
Cincy  situation  “with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  cooperation  in  ACE  be¬ 
tween  all  exhibitors  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  benefit.”  He  added  that  he 
would  never  have  written  to  Fabian 
had  not  the  Liter  been  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  new  Congress. 

Both  Shor  and  Fabian  agreed  In. 


their  exchange  that  they  were  both 
opposed  to  Government  regulation 
of  the  film  business.  Fabian  said 
his  references  to  changes  in  the 
consent  decrees  did  not  contem¬ 
plate  any  move  on  exhibition’s 
part  to  eliminate  the  decrees  as 
such.  However,  he  stressed  ihat 
there  were  need  for  certain  altera¬ 
tion  stichas  the  ability  of  divorced 
circuits  to  -produce  films  and  the 
right  of  exhibitors  to  sit  on  the 
hoards  of  the  film  companies  so 
that  the  influence  of  exhibition  can 
be  felt  in  the  determination  of 
their  policies.  He  stressed  that  the 
main  objective,  of  the  new  Congress 
was  “to  merge  our  views  and  create 
an  organization  which  will  hammer 
put  fi  policy  to  which  all  exhibition 
can  rally  andspeak  thereafter  with 
one  voice.  *  > 

Shor  contended  that  Fabian’s 
dislike  of  the  consent  decrees  went 
“beyond  the  fear  of  inordinate 
Government  regulation  of  private 
industry.”  He  noted  that  any  con¬ 
sent  decree  entered  by  the  courts 
“has  always  to  some  extent  been 
Government  interference  with  un¬ 
trammeled  conduct  of  industry  by 
its  managers.”  He  stressed  that 
the  amount  of  interference  “does 
not  constitute  the  kind  of  regula¬ 
tion  which  those  of  us  who.  believe 
in  the  free  enterprise  system 
should  oppose.”  Shor  maintained 
that  for  the  free  enterprise  system 
to  continue  “there  must  be  some 
checks  on  the  strong  to  prevent 
them  from  devouring  weak  com¬ 
pletely,  not  merely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  weak,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  economy.” 

Shor  stated  that  indie  theatre 
operators  were  concerned  by  “the 
growing  tendency  and  increased 
efforts  on  the  part  of  certain  inter¬ 
ests  to  attempt  to  evade  and  emas¬ 
culate  the  decrees  and  antitrust 
laws  by  subversion  and  the  at¬ 
tempted  and  actual  exercise  of  un¬ 
due^  influence  in  high  places.” 


RANK  TAKES  'VERBOTEN' 


British  Distrib  WUI  Give  It  Terry 
Turner  Tune-Up 


Rank  Film  Distributors  of 
America,  in  a  deal  with  RKO  Radio 
Pictures,  has  taken  on  the  U,  S.  re¬ 
lease  of  Samuel  Fuller’s  “Verbo¬ 
ten.”  Film  is  due  to  open  at  the 
Woods*  Theatre,  Chicago,  in  March. 

Terry  Turner  has  been  engaged 
to  handle  the  promotion  and  gen¬ 
eral  exploitation  end  of  the  release 
in  association  with  the  Rank  sales 
and  publicity  staff. 

“Verboten”  was  produced,  writ¬ 
ten  and  directed  by  Fuller  for 
RK(J.  It  deals  with  the  American 
Military  Government’s  “frustrating 
program  of  curbing  the  frenzied 
general  of  Nazi  werewolves”  after 
•  the  war. .■  -  . . 


Timely  asReissoe 

When  20th-Fox  acquired;  reissue 
rights  for  “A  Streetcar  Named  De¬ 
sire”  from  Charles  K.  Feldman, 
it  also  got  ‘The  Glass  Menagerie” 
in  the  bargain.  Feldman  let  go  of 
the  two  properties,  first  released 
by  Warner  Bros.,  for  $100,000 
apiece. 

20tfi  is  now  huddling  on  the  best 
method  'Of  bringing  out  “Glass 
Menagerie/’  which  had  lukewarm 
reception,  when  first  released.  Feel¬ 
ing  is  that  it’s  the  kind  of  offbeat, 
yam  which  could  well  catch  the 
public  fancy  today,  where  it  did 
not  some  years  back. 

“Streetcar”  has'  done  surpris¬ 
ingly  well  and  should^  hit  around 
$400,000,  partly  on  the  strength 
of  the  Marldn  Brando  name. 
Chances  “are  “Glass'.  Menagerie” 
V*ill  get  an;arthouse  play.  ;  ' 


ip  Timous 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 
Douglas-  Whitney  has  joined 
Charles  K  Feldman’s  FamduS-ftrt- 
ists  agency.  .  .  , 

Whitney,  was  lomerly  a^alent. 
eXec  at.-RKO-,  CBS-TV  and  Screen 
Gems.’-  He  was  recently  entertain-; 
:  meet  consultant  at  the  Tropicana 
in  Las  Ve&s;' '  "• •  - 


Soundtracks  Hit 


Washington,  Jan.  20. 
Rep.  Frank  Thompson  Jr.  (D- 
N.  J.),  who  has  dropped  several 
bills  into  the  hopper  designed  to 
promote  cultural  activities,  has 
added  another  section  to  a  bill  he 
recently  introduced,  calling  for  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
(the  group  handling  tax  legisla¬ 
tion)  to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
sound  recordings  and  films  pro¬ 
duced  or  manufactured  by  Ameri¬ 
can  companies  outside  the  United  i 
States.  f  1 

Purpose  of  the  probe,  the  bill 
states,  is  to  determine  if  such  for¬ 
eign  activities  are  carried  out  “to 
achieve  a  tax  advantage  ‘under  ex¬ 
isting  laws,”  and,  if  so,  to  see  if 
the  tax  laws  should  be  changed. 

Thompson  and  Sen.  Wayne 
Morse  (D-Ore.>  introduced  a  some¬ 
what  similar  proposal  shortly  be¬ 
fore  Congress  adjourned  in  ’58,  but 
it  was  given  little  attention  in  the 
rush  of  legislators  to  wind  up  then- 
work  for  the  year. 

Aim  of  the  bill*  Thompson  said, 
is  to  afford  more  job  opportunities 
for  American  performers. 


‘Classified’  Idea  Up  Jtaew 


Albany,  Jan.  20. 

The  Legislature  will  again  con¬ 
sider  a  classifications  system  for 
the  licensing  of  motion  pictures  in 
New  York  State.  _ 

Senator  William  T.  Conklin  and 
Assemblyman  Luigi  R.  Marano, 
Republicans  - of  Brooklyn,  have  re¬ 
introduced  an  amendment  to  Sec¬ 
tion  122  of  the  Education  Law,  re¬ 
quiring  the  Moti&n  Picture  Divi¬ 
sion,  State  Education  Department, 

|  to.  classify  film  for  licensing  as 
suitable  for  “general  patronage,”  < 
“adults,  and  adolescents”  and 

The  measure  also  stipulates  that 
theatres  must  note  the  dassifica- 
lion  in.  advertising  the  exhibition 
pf  ?uch  films. 


WRONGLY  SOLD  TO  VIDEO 


UA  Obtains  $50,819  Award  Vs. 
Chas.  Weintraub 


.  Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

United  Artists  was  granted  a 
judgment  for  $50,819  by  District 
i  Judge  Thurmond  Clarke  against 
Charles  Weintraub,  Quality  Films 
and,  others  for  the  wrongful  dis¬ 
tribution  to  television  of  four  UA 
films. 

The  quartet  includes  “Don’t 
Trust  Your  Husband,”  “Cover  Up,” 
“Without  Honor”  and  “Almost  a 
Bride”  (formerly  “Kiss  for  Cor¬ 
liss.”) 

Prime  ‘Hanging  Tree’  For 
78  Stations;  Circuits 
Confer  a  Des  Moines 

Des  Moines,  Jan.  20.  : 

Representatives  of  six  mid-west 
picture  chains  met  with  a  group 
from  Warner  Bros.  Pictures  Corp. 
i  here  to  inake  plans  for  a  unison 
premiere  of  Gary  Cooper  -  Maria 
Schell  starrer,  “The  Hanging 
Tree.” 

Myron  Blank,  president  of  Cen-i 
tral  States  Theater  Corp.  said  this 
is  the  first  time  a  premiere  has 
•been  set  up  on  an  area  basis.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  Feb.  18-26  the 
picture  will  be  shown  in  approxi¬ 
mately  *78  key  houses  in  Iowa  and 
in  more  than  300 '  in  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  in  Des 
Moines  it  will  be  shown  at  the 
RKO  Orpheum. 

Chain  representatives  here  with 
Blank  were  Chas.  Winchell,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  president  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Amusement  .  C6,;  Harry 
Weiss,  Minneapolis,  midwest  divi¬ 
sion  chief  of  RKO  Theaters;  Don 
Allen  and  Woodrow  Praught,  Des 
Moines,  vice  presidents  of  Tri- 
States  Theater  Corp.;  Richard 
Orear,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,,  president 
of  Commonwealth  Theaters,  and 
Fred  Soutter,  Kansas  City,  general 
manager  of  Fox  Midwest  Theaters. 


Metro’s  N.Y.  Exchange 

Metro’s  N.Y.  exchange  will  move 
out  of  its  longtime  headquarters 
ih  the  Film  Centre  on  Ninth  Ave. 
and  will  shift  operations  to  the 
former  Warner  Bros,  hoxheoffice 
on  W.  44th  St. 

Move  takes  place  on  Feb,  2. 


Levy:  ‘When  Film 
Men  fight,  They 
Often  Can  Win’ 

An  example  of  how  theatremen, 
acting  on  their  rights  as  business¬ 
men,  can  fight  “confiscatory,  dis¬ 
criminatory  and  arbitrary  legisla¬ 
tion”  by  local  groups  Is  cited  by 
Herman  M.  Levy,  general  counsel 
of  Theatre  Owners  of  America,  in 
one  of  his  periodic  industry  case 
digests. 

He  points  to  the  recent  court 
victory  of  the  Walter  Reade  Drive- 
In  in  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  elimination  of  a  lo¬ 
cal  ordinance  preventing  the 
ozoner  from  operating  after  12:30 
a.m.  and  before  8  a.m.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  did  not  attempt  to  restrict 
any  other  segment  of  local  busi¬ 
ness  activity. 

The  court  found  that  the  ordi¬ 
nance  was  unconstitutional.  It  gave 
as  Its  major  grounds:  that  the  the¬ 
atre  was  located  in  an  area  zoned 
for  industry  and  business;  that  no 
immoral  acts  were  ever  found  to 
have  been  committed  on  the  prem¬ 
ises;  that  the  town  had  fixed  clos¬ 
ing  hours  for  taverns  at  2  a.m.’ 
weekdays  and  3  a.m.  Saturday 
apd  Sunday;  that  no  closing  times 
had  been  fixed  for  bowling  alleys, 
lunch  rooms  or  motels;  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  12:30  a.m. 
closing  time  would  be  “disastrous” 
to  the  operation  of  the  theatre; 
that  there  was  no  support  for  the 
claim  that  the  rest,  quiet  and 
sleep  of  the  neighboring  residents 
had  been  disturbed;  that  there  is 
no  traffic  problem  to  endanger 
life  and  that  a  shorter  or  longer 
closing  hour  had  no  relation  to  the 
traffic  problem;  that  the  mere  fact 
that  drive-ins  can  be  breeding 
grounds  for  immorality  and  juven¬ 
ile  delinquency  is  not  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  severe  ordinance. 

The  court  further  stated  that  "it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  to  interfere  with  private 
business  or  impose  unreasonable 
or  unnecessary  restrictions  in  the 
guise  of  regulating  or  promoting 
public  welfare.” 


viuui)  unv  nigcniiuay 

Ends  Artificial  Price 
For  Film  A&aissioitf 

Having  cracked  the  admissions 
price  barrier  in  Argentina,*  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Export  Assn,  man¬ 
aged  to  do  the  same  in  Brazil  last 
week.  A  decree  issued  last  week 
by  COFAP,  the  Brazilian  price  con¬ 
trol  body,  eliminated  all  controls 
on  showcase  houses  and  raised  lim¬ 
its  about  66%  in  three  other  cate¬ 
gories  of  theatres. 

Move,  which  goes  into  effect  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  today  (Wed.)  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country 
on  Jan.  19,  is  seen  in  New  York 
”(1)  as  setting  an  important  prec¬ 
edent  for  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  (2)  as  a  considerable  in¬ 
centive  for  new  theatre  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  important  Brazilian 
market. 

Under  the  decree,  price  controls 
were  lifted  on  all  modern  theatres. 
In  the  three  additional  categories, 
the  top  admissions  now  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First  category:  30  cruzeiros; 
second:  22  cr.;  third:  22  cr.  In  the 
past,  maximum  admissions  at  all 
theatres  was  18  cr.  for  “scope 
films”  and  12  cr.  for  regular  pic¬ 
tures.  The  Brazilian  cruzeiro  now 
stands  at  about  136  to  the  dollar  in 
the  free  prevailing  market. 

News  of  the  Brazilian  move  was 
received  by  Robert  J.  Corkery, 
v.p.  of  MPEA  in  charge  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  He’d  been 
working  for  long  months  to  get  the 
Brazilians  to  lift  controls,  arguing 
that  the  present  situation  repre¬ 
sented  a  hardship  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  First  crack  came  some 
months  back,  when  the  city  of  Sap 
Paulo  freed  admissions. 

Startfng  some  months  ago,  Brazil 
extended  to  the  U.  S.  film  compa¬ 
nies  the  necessity  of  converting 
their  earnings  on  the  free  market 
which,  in  inflationary  Brazil, 
spelled  out  a  considerable  loss. 
Since  then,  the  Yanks  have  been 
arguing  that  they  were  caught  be¬ 
tween  the  inflated  conversion  rate 
and  the  lid  on  prizes. 
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U&stneff 


Wednesday,  January  21,  1959 


ONE  OF  20th’s  BIGGEST 

RESERVE  TIME  NOW 

IN  FEBRUARY! 


ALL  THE  FIRE...POWER...  DRAMA-.OF 
PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER  A.B.GUTHRIES 
MONUMENTAL  BEST  SELLER ! 


Wednesday,  January  H,  lt59 
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PICTURES 
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Bureau  oi  Missing  Business 


a 


Wtthholding*-^^Prfce  Of  TSdsets 

By  SeMEndrlANSBY ' 

It  looks  like  New  York  Sbtia  nrill  lmpese  s^en  all  who  work  for 
wages  the  Federal  (since  IKS)  principle  sff  -“wtthhfiMing  -tax.**  Ttws 
is  the  bureaucrats’  supreme  Jaugdrjfcion  Sor  getting  in -their  bite  .first, 
grabbing  the  tax  before  the  reoeasy  is  eren  %&§&  ■&&.  Attacked  ad  fbt 
time  of  Its  adoption  during  the  war  but  then  sscdsed  hsA  *to»es- 
sity”  torkeep  war  workers  from  trading  income  ta^.  the  denies.  jts.noW; 
apparently  saddled  on  the  American  public  forever.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  quiet  scuttlings  o£  4he  private  citiaen’-s  privilege  of  handling  his 
own  tobiiey,  paying,  his  ■  own  taxes.  . 

Meantime  if  the  citizens  of  New  $T®ric  sttale  -are  to  he  pacing  nil  or 
a  substantial;  part  -of  their. ^ 'ratfeosportlye  sda&etaxes  Tor  3SSB  duxfejf 
1959  While  at  the  samfe  time  being  taxed  •concurrently  for  ^S^  salary 
this  may  well  be  a  real  “depressant”  $ar  the  film  theatre  baxoSice-— 
and  it’s  a  leadpipe  certainty  other-riafes  will  follow.  New  York’s  ex¬ 
ample,  if  enactecf,  ‘  " 

Psychologically  another  -payroll  ^edsactowi,  a  second,  withholding  tof 
Income  tax  on  the  weekly  wage,  is  a  morale-crashing  penalty  upon  the. 
“inflated”  private  person. which  can  only  mean  that  some  famfly  “econ¬ 
omy”  musfchg  “practiced  to  Offset  the  new  rap.  Experience  has  taught 
theatre'  men  jubI  fifen  distributor^-  that  4afce-faome  pay  shrinkage  al¬ 
ways  hurts  amh&em'ent  pending.  Fewer  iMlars  are  left  over  for  fun. ' 

Showmen  know  well  the  casts  ®£  fa-ratipn  as  deterrent  to  the  im-, 
palse  to  spend  for  amusement  Not  actidenitally  have  aright  eMk  and 
cafes  shriveled  and  evaporated  freon  their  14*48  numheik.  <afll  «enter- 
taanment  media  cafes  have  endured  the  most  since  the  20%  tax  added 
to  the  total;tafe';a?ttll  prevails  13-.yses  after  the  war.  Withhcading  tax 
on  the  staf^esNS,V|i^Qed  ^0  'Wjtbh'elidtng  tax  an  the  Federal  level,  can,- 
If  aesacjeii;  'smp'Jfys  regards' ^ 3*  hartful  3fl®w  to  film  -eaaribftors  and 
distributor.  ft  is  a  weekly  paycheck  Shrinkage  which  unuthai^  a  bad 

Immediate'  and  practical  discour— ¥ - '  •  ' 

agement  to  amusement  spending 
and,  psychologically,  at  must  favor 
even  further  the  stay-at-home  hab¬ 
its  which  clip  the  boxoffice  and 
enhance  television. 

As  usual  the  film  industry  seems, 
unaware  of  danger. 


Nightmare  Night 


Pittsburgh,  Jan.  2(L 
The  cold  spell  early  part  of  last 
week  played  havoc  with  a  lot  of 
neighborhood  '  theatres.  One  of 
them,  the  •  Grandview,  which  was 
an  art  house  for  a  time  and  several 
months  ago  .went  back,  to  regular 
subsequent  tuns,  operates  evenings 
only. 

Manager  turned  on  the  lights 
Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  and  a 
little  later  turned  them  off  again 
without  bothering  to  start  a  show 
when  absolutely  nobody^ urned  up. 


‘Movie  Jackpot  Nite* 


Chicago,  Jan.  20. 

Echoes  of  the  old  cinema  “Bank 
Night'-  are  issuing  from  a  scheme 
to  boost  film  attendance  here. 

Hatched  by  Chuck  Teitel  .and 
Dan  Goldberg  of  the  World  Play¬ 
house,  the  plan  entails  a  single 
weekly  cash '  prize,  the  sum  con¬ 
tingent  ©n  number  of  participating 
theatres  and  their  capacities.  Called 
“Movie  Jackpot  .Nite,”  it  would 
operate  thus: 

Each  theatre  would  ceatribirte 
a  nicked  a  seat  per  week.  Public,  to 
be  eligible,  must  register  in  the 
lobby  «£  any  theatre  involved  in 
the  ifian,  -though  purchase  of  a 
ticket  2s  not  a  requisite,  and  thus 
the  Federal  lottery  laws  are  npt 
violated.  A  weekly  drawing  from 
a  barrel *—  two,  actually  —  would 
designate  the  lone  winner,  with 
possjftgbty  a  “blank”  would  he 
draws  .and  the  prize  doubled  for| 
the  fqBovringsframe.  To.  clarify,  one 
barrel  would  only  hold  names  of 
participating  -  houses.  The  one 
picked  would  be  -notified,  and  a 
drawing-shea  held  at  thaTteeatreJ 
for  a  numbefbh  the  lobby  rejpstry. 
Should  numberffcpt  be  .signed  for, 
then  jackpot  would  carryover. 

As  Teitel  and  Goldberg  see  it, 
the  scheme  can’t  miss  its  premise — J 
prying  people  away  from  televi-? 
sion.  True,  they  say,  many  mil- 
simply  -register  and  return  -home. 
But  many  others,  it’s  hoped,  will, 
be  spurred  by  “the  marquee  Jand, 
lobby  displays  to  buy  a  te&eL 
Says  Teitel:  “lire  treason  people 
have  not  been  going  .to  theatres  is’ 
not  that  they  don't /want  to  see  the 
pictures,  but  because  they  have 
been  too  lazy  to  get  away  from  that ; 
tv  set  By-  our  .simple  expedient, 
we  wfil  get  the  neonle  ont  of  the 
house  and  -into  the  theatre.” 

The^sponsors  also  point  out  that 
even  if  a  person  registering  doesn't 
bny  i  jacket,  bo’s  being  sold  and 
reminded  ~:af  -pictures  .by  lobby 
pasters.  In  short,  image  impressaoh. 

Kegistrathms  win  be  limited  In  ’ 
persons  18  years  and  over.  >  { 

Teitel  said  he  had  more  than 
50  responses  irem  Chi  area  -exhibi- 1 
tots  indirarti'ng  interest  in  the  plan.  ; 
He  and  Gcilffberg  were  to  have  held ; 
senatal  meetings  with  various  Indie, 
and  nlnnaSt  operators  last  -week.: 


Regardless  how 'many  theatres  en¬ 
ter  the  scheme,  it’s  ptonned  to 
lataaeh  it  by  mid-February.' 

As  a  gauge  of  what  the  hate.} 
prize  .shape  to,  Teitel'  -calcu¬ 
lates  it  would  top  $5,000  if  all 
Windy  City  nabes  (some  100)  were 
invelvetC  It’s  figured  a  plenty  cheap- 
investment  for  a  theatre,  prince  it 
would  cost  a  tbousandrseater,  /for 
example,  just  $50  per.  That’s  Seen- 
a  small  enough  price,  albeit  week¬ 
ly,  in  terms  of  long-range  biz 
building. 


Linda  Crystal  on  the  Bally 


Atlanta,  Jan.  20. 

Linda  Crystal,  who  has  featured 
role  in  Universal’s  “The  Perfect 
Furlough;”  Tony  Curtis  and  Janet 
Leigh  srtarrer,  spent  a  busy  15 
hours  in  Atlanta  working  in  behalf, 
of  film.  Although  starlet’s  plane' 
didn’t  arrive  until  Z  a  an.  (fours 
hours  late)  she  was  up  and  around 
early  Friday  (16)  f or  television  ap^ 
pearanees  and  half  a  dozen  tape  re¬ 
cording  .dates  Jor  radio  stations. 
She  lunched  with  -press  and  an- 
planed  same  night*  for  New  York. 

Billie  Sanders  tis  Miss  Crystal’s 
traveling  companion  and  they  came 
here  from  Cleveland.  They  were 
met  by  BLanry  Hollander,  Univer¬ 
sal’s  exploitation  representative, 
who  had  busy  schedule  laid -out  for 
Mras  Grystall  when  she  arrived. 

'Pic.-willppen  5knktir-(23).  at  Fox 
Theatre. 


1  Subtitles  Draw -the  Deaf  j 
Houston,  Jan.  20. 

George  Lee  Marks  was.  handed  a 
note  at  the  box  office  window  at 
the  Avalon  Theatre  asking  whether 
“God  Created  Women”  had  Eng¬ 
lish  subtitles.  He  'scribbled  back, 
“yes.”  * 

Numbers  of  deaf  arid  dumb  peo¬ 
ple  come  to  tee  Avalon  Theatre 
when  a  film  partite  English  sub¬ 
titles.  Brigitte .  Bardot  release  is 
•having  its  fdxSt  showing  here  in  the 
original  French  print,  with  Eng¬ 
lish  srftstitles,  -though  it  was -  shows- 
here  whh  Ftog&te  dialog, 


Apem^Bg-  to-Maiis  ;$w»  recent 
to s  with  gaabtitfes  teat  swrae  pop¬ 
ular  arafir  people  w^d-cwtft  3a£ar 
l!^”  a  Greek  iany  wad 
at  Hate®  pic. . 

.  :*  •  **  •«*-. 


money  in  any  bank  and  largo  can¬ 
celled  checks  to  ftha  compasde*  to 
prove  the  irifakt  auduratito  -cam¬ 
paigns  «3med  ait  *%ui«ain  theutnes” 
where  no  campaign  hod  been  con¬ 
ducted  for  a  “Masic  Hall  nr  a 
Capifed,*’  antd  I  akeo  have  some 
soute  .heavy  red  ink  fr< 
that  hafve  dro^peddea 4 
runs  to  thebe  i&eatoes. 

Here  True  same  examples  of -pic¬ 
tures,  properly  handled  on  a  local 
level,  with  television,  radio  end 
newspapers  combined,  teat  pro- 
dosed  shore  average  results  for  tto 
jeato1a3tor  asori  the  ^trihiitor:  -' 
‘Rndan”  —  ^TVIacabre”  —  “The 
Fly” — 4tAtiIla” — “Adam  .and  Eve” 
— all  of  “Watt  Disney's  pictures,  and 
Nlnshen’s  own  “God’s  little  Acre.*’ 

These  eampa^ns  produced  tiran- 
derful  results  as  far  as  they  went, 
but  unfortunately,  since  they  were' 
stopped  after  the  first  break,  the 
second  wave"  of  theatres  (5id  disap- 
pQTnttng  business.  I  should  also  like 
to  cite  lie  examples  of  “The  Graf 
^Speer  which  played  New  Orleans- 
with  a  (saturation  campaign  and, 
according  to  your  paper,  did  very 
well.  This  picture  was  highly  re¬ 
garded  by  metropolitan  area  'exhi¬ 
bitors  prior  to  its  opening  here.  It 
[received mo  area  campaign  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  very  badly  in  this 
territory.  ""Nonh^  Ark",  and  its  re¬ 
sults,  in  Philadelphia  with  a'suture- 
|th>n  'Campaign,  and  its  results  in 
the  metropolitan  area  without  one, 
as  similar. 

The  4m, mediate  brush-off  that 
this  recitation  of  examples  gets 
from  some' of  the  smart  .advertis¬ 
ing  people  As  that  these  were-all 
exploitation  pictures,'  but  I  must 
torn  around-  and  ask  vftifft  is  mi  ex- 
plotthBon  picture?  *Rhb  is  a  much 
bahdied-around  phrase-  today.  To 
my  managers  and  me  an  exploita¬ 
tion  picture  is  one  that  can  be  sold. 
If  the  producers  and  advertising- 
men  cannot  find  an  angle  to  selll 
toy  piatnre,  it  should  be  relegated 
to  a  second  feature  and  forgotten, 
otherwise  the  exploitable  angle 
should  be  exploited. 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  the  results 
that  “big  pictures”  have  received 
from  the  historical  pattern  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  must  inject  the 
query — How  much  more  would  they 
foave  done  if  they  had  been  sold  on 
a -local  level?  Our  problem  is  keep¬ 
ing  our  Theatres  .open  fifty-two 
weeks  .a  year  so  that  we  have  a 
going  business  when  toe  big  pic¬ 
tures  come  .along,  •  The  only  way 
that  this  can.  be  done  is  by  a  “heavy 
selluig-  of  toe  good,  average  pic¬ 
tures.  That  to  toe  immediate  past 
have '  not  'sedueed  toe  public  away 
from  toeir  television  sets.  « 

Now.  as  to  toe  •  observation  that 
many  subsequent  are  rente  a, 
a  great  many  may  be  but  wifh  The 
emphasis  that  was  placed  in  this 
article  on  a  Xaf^ol'tod  a-Music 
Hall,”  you  must  consider  toe.  HKD 
and  the  Loew’s  circuits  and  first 
sub-runs  in  the  2,4)6 9,000  popula¬ 
tion  northern  New  Jersey  .counties 
are  also  “sub-runs.”  It  is  stating 
the  obvious  to  say  that  these  hun¬ 
dreds  of  theatres,  all  paying  per¬ 
centage.  turn  in  many  hundreds  of 
times  the  amount  of  film  rental 
-paid  by  toe  Broadway  houses. 

It  is  my  -considered  opinion  teal 
hundreds  of  thousands,  "probably 
millions  of  dollars,  ate  lest  by  the 
film  companies  because-  of  fshejir.' 
j -emphasis  on  exploitation  basecl  up- 
®n  .2?un  -of  'a  “theatre  rather  than 
grossing  potential  of  a  hieak.  ff- 
the  companies  contzimed  te 
whfen  a  pidufie  breaacs  rather  32am: 
let  it.  fend  for.  Itself  an  the  tom- 
steeds  af  sub-run  theatres  In  .the' 
metrppolitan  area,  who  knows  that 
.maVffnTPfn  ‘  might  occur  to  this 


Newark. 

<E3ttor,T?. ariett:’ 

I  irisfa  td  take,  ^exception  to  cer¬ 
tain  premises  contained  in  the  ar- 
teefe  an  “Bureau  of  Missing  Busi- 
js,”  attributed  to  Mori  Wrariwan 
■m E  tUnited:  Artists.  His  riafements 
mlninfiang  the  v^ue  of  ;  television 
advertdang, .  bis  CT^jhasis,  on  tee 
“Music  Hall  and  the  CUpitcd”  as  <a 
dominant  point  Of  ,-sale  in  tee 
I  metropelttam.  territBry;  Ids 
tog  if  .toe  value  of  subsequstt  rra ' 

Trenfafl-g  aiyyd  his  Citing  of  toe  fall- 
Tme  of  a  *Satnrate  Massachusetts” 
campaign  to  play  down  tee  value 
of  .saturation  -campaigns,  all  JsSiis': 
tee  iaris. 

As  toe  operator  of  first-nzn  and  ( 
subsequent-run  theatres  in  toe 
metropolitan  territory,  I  have 


Ifagomes  M*V ttame  Ups,  Downs 

(Per  Publishers  Information  Bureau  &  Gallagher’s  Report) 

Itecnaid  P.  Gallagher  in  his  newsletter  uses  PIB  data  for  1958  to  say 
that  magazines  were  worst  hit,  relatively,  last  year  than  in  any  year 
agar  “SO  years;. Some  85  general  consumer  and  farm  niags  lost  10,920 
Images  of  paid  space  against  1957.  In  all  70  publications  were  down, 
[tody  15  gained  pages.  Business  “books  took  it  hardest,  with  22.8%  drop. 
Movie-Romance-Radio  skidded  21%  ,  Farm  periodicals  went  off  18.3%, 
Gallagher  Interpretation:  magazine  managements  are  weak  in  brain¬ 
power,  realism  and  cope.  Here  are  the  PIB  ratings:  , 


feriltwy. 

I \S$  plan  is  brief: 

Each  picture  should  be  handled 
individually. 

first,  any  pictures  that  are  above 
average  and  should  get  good  criti- 
<cal  acclaim  should  open  Broadway 
with  the  historically  accepted  cam¬ 
paign.  "When  teey  break  for  the 
sub-runs  they  should  be  given  a 
slight  additional  purii  to  keep  «p 
momentum. 

Two*  any  nervous  A  teoqldaeyer 
•n^n  Broadway  bat  should  he 
opened  with  a  satttratkm  campaign 
to  toe  so-called  suhruns. 

Television  is  our  most  dangerous 
oompetitpr.  MiBions  will  stay  &mne 
to  watch  a  exploited  big-' 

same  program  only  to  find  but  teal 
they  have  wasted  an  evenir".  If 
they  could;  read  reviews  on  these . 
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Increase 


1 

2 

New  Yoricer  .  . 

2.6 

2 

1 

3tosinere  Week  . . 

...  —  27,9. 

3 

3 

life  .  . 

...  —  19.1 

A 

6 

Saturday  'Evening  Past  . . 

...  —  12.3 

5  . 

4 

Tilde  . 

...  —  17.3 

6 

5 

Newsweek  . . . 

...  —  18.0 

7 

7 

ILS.  News  85  World  Report . 

...  —  19.8 

8 

“8 

Fortune  .  . 

...  —  18.2 

9 

9 

Vogue  . 

...  —  12.0 

It) 

10 

Look  . . . . 

...  —  19.8 

11 

.11 

Sunset  . . . 

...  —  11.6 

12 

20 

Sports  Illustrated  .  . 

. ..  +  12.8 

13 

14 

Popular  Mechanics  . 

...  —  6.5 

14 

15 

Seventeen  . 

. —  7.0 

15 

12 

Good  Housekeeping  . . - 

.  —  10.7 

16 

10 

House  Beautiful  ; , .  * . . 

...  —  8.0 

17 

17 

Papular  Science  . 

...  —  6.8 

18 

13 

Better  Homes  &  Gardens . 

...  —  24.8 

19 

19 

Harper’s  Bazaar  .  . 

...  —  9.5 

20 

21 

Holiday  .  . . . 

...  —  4.1 

21 

18 

Indies’  Home  Journal  . . 

...  —  18.1 

22 

31 

Saturday  Tlevieav  . 

. . .  +  5.0 

23 

22 

Mademoiselle  . 

. . :  —  15.0 

24 

33 

Esquire  . . 

...  +  2.7 

25 

32 

•Cue  . . . 

...  —  1.4 

26 

28 

Hub’s  Review  &  Modern  Industry - 

...  —  9.0 

27 

23 

Farm  Journal . 

...  —  19.9 

.28 

25 

Glamour  . . . . 

...  —  19.8 

29 

41 

Ebony  .  . 

...  +  5.6 

30 

29 

Successful  Fanning  . 

...  —  12.5 

31 

23 

Progressive  Farmer  . 

...  —  19.4 

32 

34 

Field  &  Stream  . 

....—  2.5 

'33 

24 

"Charm  . *. . 

...  —  26.1 

34 

39 

Town  & '  Country  . . 

...  —  .0 

35 

-  30 

House  -&  Garden . 

...  —  15.0 

36 

38 

Mechanix  Illustrated  . 

...  —  2.4 

37 

36, 

Outdoor  Life . . 

...  —  6.6 

38 

27 

McCall’s  . . 

...  —  24.3 

39 

37 

•Parents*  . . 

...  —  9.8 

40  . 

35 

•  Uvirer  for  Ymiag  Homemakers  . 

...  —  17.3 

41 

43 

Sports  Afield  .  . . 

...  —  3.3 

42 

45 

Bride’s  .  . 

...  —  3.5 

43 

50 

Reader’s  Digest  . . . . . . . 

. 4-  9.6 

44 

-42 

American  Home  . . 

...  —  24.2 

45 

40 

Fori**  .  . 

...  —  29.1 

46 

44 

Capper’s  Farmer  ....  . \  , 

...  —  22.0 

"  47 

48 

T.  V.  Guide  . 

...  —  5.7 

48 

52 

Science  &  Mechanics  . . 

...  +  1.1 

49 

53 

Flower  4Grawe*— Home  Garden  _ 

. . .  +  .7 

ZD 

46 

Nation’s  Business  ...  .  . . 

...  —  17.8 

51 

m 

•  Modern  Bride  ...  .  . . 

...  —  92 

52 

47 

True  Story  •  -  -  .  . 

...  —  17.0 

53 

51 

Everyworadn’s  'Family  dreie  . 

...  —  5.0 

-54 

56 

Coronet  .  . 

...  +  13.1 

55 

54 

National  Geographic  . . . . 

...  —  9.1 

'  55 

58 

Scholastic  . 

. . .  +  2.5 

•  37 

55 

Atlantic  . . 

....  —  13.5 

-58 

51 

•True  . . 

. , .  +  .7 

59 

“63 

Redbook. . 

. . .  +  3.8 

60 

57 

Woman’s  Day  . . . . 

...  —  12.7 

* 

02 

Gourmet  . . 

...  —  1.4 

52 

£0 

Harper's  Magazine  . 

...  —  7.6 

63 

67“ 

Harvard  Ruriness  Review . 

. . .  -f  9.7 

64  , 

64 

Boy’s  Life  .  . . 

...  —  5.9 

65 

£5 

-  American  Girl . .  , 

...  —  8.4 

66 

70 

Aseosy  .  . 

...  +  52 

07 

68 

Cosmopolitan  . . . 

...  —  20.6 

68 

71 

Grit  . . . / . . . 

...  _  4.5 

69 

59 

Household  . 

...  —  47.6 

-TO  • 

.  66 

Photoplay  . . 

...  —  33.8 

“71 

72 

'Modern  Romances  . 

...  —  6.0 

72 

77' 

'  Playboy  . . 

...-f  18.1 

73 

73 

American  Legion  .  . .  .v. . . . 

...  —  92 

74 

74 

Elks  Magazine  .  . 

...  —  7.2 

.75 

'W- 

Presbyterian  Life  . 

...  +  28.4 

76  * 

75 

True  Confessions  . 

...  —  10.4 

77 

76 

Reporter  . 

. ..  --  11.1 

"  "78  — 

JB9 

.  Everywoman’s  .  . .•  . . 

. . .  59.0 

79 

73 

Modern  -Screen  . 

...  —  46.3 

BD 

Zl 

Motion  Picture  . . . . . 

...  —  7.1 

31 

89 

Screen  Stories  . 

...  —  36.1 

82 

82 

True  Experience  . . 

...  —  9.0 

83 

84 

True  Romance  .  . 

...  —  1.3 

84 

83 

True  Love  . 

. . .  —  7.9 

B5 

35 

TV  Radio  Mirror  . 

...  —  42 

ahows  prior  to  .staying  home^they 
might  have  been  potential  petrous. 
Motion  picture  companies  sbrinld 
•do  toe  same  thing.  Pictures  with 
star  and  production  values  that  do 
not  quite  measure  up  to  hog  time 
movie  Tare  should  play  a  1D0  to 
200  house  break  with  a  saturation 
campaign  really  Belling  the  public 
and  tee -film  companies  may  end  up 
with  some  revenue  instead  of  a 
stiff.  These  pictures  should  not1 
only  be  advertised  for  the  first 
saturation  break  bat  also  for  a 
second  wave  of  release  some  two 
■or  thtee  weeks  later,  if  the  first 
fere?kis  profitable. 

The  necessity  in  the  New  York 
area’’  %o  rely  upon  film  company 


advertising  is  plain.  With  the  vast 
coverage  of  toe  media  we  have 
in  tins  area*  no  one  theatre  or 
-even  circuit  cain  afford  toe  “wasted 
coverage”  he  pays  for  to  use  them 
■effectively. 

In  summation,  it  Is  obvious  to 
toe  that  neither  ihe  film  companies 
nor  the  theatre  can  subsist  on  a 
few  big  pictures.  A  way,  and 'that 
way  can  only  be  saturation  apd  ex¬ 
ploitation,  must  be  found  whereby 
film  companies,  and  tee  exhibitors 
come  out  with,  a  profit  on  the  day 
to  day  product  we  play. 

Richard  .D.  Tvrteltaib. 

John  J.  Turteltaub  &  Son,  Inc. 

Theatre  Properties. 
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Vedqe«day,  January  21,  1959 


Late  Flash  From  S.F.—  First  5  Days  Tops  $26*000! 
Saturday,  Fourth  Day— $7,800!  Sunday  $6,100  ! 


BUSINESS 


sVMBOls 
'DL*P»vlt,Kt--" 

-  - 1 

__  1201  n 

B  787  o  AliVSOOtt  c*LlF 

&%«• ,u,„  . — »“““  • 

“  «aaJS!SSi* 

TM  «»  j  „  „  HOUTH  SWUUI 

■»»«•  ?°"  tlssT  «EK.  *»»«*•“ 

CXVE  US  CKAt  SJHCtSEW 

A  towrrict  *SSET* 

iw*  *«*.{,  COUM  'rtB 

•srs^u.  ««»* 


FIRST  FILM 


THE  THRILLS 


House  on 

Haunted  Hill 

VINCENT  PRICE  *  GHMART  •'LONG  .  MARSHAL 


WU  I  I  A?/  CAS  nr  •  PORR  WHIM 


Wednesday,  January  21, 1959 


ftGSBSTr 


Biff?  BOX  OFFICE  BECAUSE,. .THIS  IS  A  PICTURE  NO  MAN  CAN  RESiST-NO  WOMAN  CAN  AFFORD  TO  MISS! 
Even  now,  thousands  of  words  of  publicity  are  on  press  for  national  magazines  to  give  you  the  kind 
of  built-in  advance  interest  that  sells  more  tickets!  Everyone  will  be  writing  about  this  picture. 
Everyone  will  be  talking  about  this  picture ...  Everyone  will  have  to  see  this  picture!  It’s  ready  for 
release  now!  Phone,  wire,  write  NTA  Pictures,  10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  19,  N.Y.  JUdson  2-7300 

AOUESnONWMWlBff 

STARRING  JULIE  LONDON  AND  ANTHONY  STEELE 


...  i 

4  # 

'•s  W‘\ 

;  ■  r*  ■ 


■m 


IITI  IIIIITiinFO  S.  K.  OACEMUATT,  GENERAL  MGR.  IOC  SMS,  SALES  MOW.  SSL  M  SOWWCAffrCW<t>fV.  lOCOLWBOSCtSa^HEWTOBK,  JU<fac>n^7300  •SSnMMW^MlD-ATUtffnCDtV. 

IV  I A  rllllllKf'^  - f — - —  irrrfTTitnni  mnmffnr  mnrmrrr  ~r—- -r  r  n  ,n  n 

■  ■  w  ■  wilfciW  ONEOSTIIN,  WEST  COAST  OW,  MOIL, 9932 SANTA  MONICA  BLYD,,  BCVERLYHItlJS,CA«<tvi«w4^9TWWMWaiin  ML  SOirmWESTERNOiV:  SALES  MQH^T^FtDBiTYUMIONUfESLDqL* 
1511  BRYAN  ST„  DALLAS,  lUvtrsid*  7-tt59  LOU  AVMEUO,  Diy.  MCA.  TOR  CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE,  MINNEAPOLIS.  DETROIT  TERRITORIES,  *12  NORTH  MlCHfOAMAVfc.  CHICAGO.  Mtchfcjn  2-3561 .  HOME  PtiBm*n  5-6685ASOOT 1WAAIX*  1 01 1 
CURRIE  AVE.  NORTH.  MINNEAPOLIS.  FEd«r.tS-7G13  NONMAN  NMLSEN,  PRAIRIE  DIV.  SALES  MGR.,  1026  S.  32ndST^OMAHA,  ATWfltte  2209  MOW  MANON,  SOUTHEASTER  NIHV.  SALES  MGJt,  1563  CLAYTON  DRIVE*  CHARLOTTE.EDlMii4.i373 
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Copyright  (Riestionfr  tevobted  ia  the  jm^iicapott  of  Boris  Paster¬ 
nak's  “Sr.  Zbivagjo” 5  were  Extensively  ^Uscnssfid  last  week  (10)  in 
a  talk  by  Sqmh&W'  Jaiiii^ibayini-belpre  the  Copyright  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Federal  Bar  Arau/of  N;Y.»  and  Connecticut,  :Tan- 
nenbaum'4ia  cdpj^ight  expert  itt:the  ^terfainmentBeld. .  ...  . 

Theme,  the  meet,  also  participated  in  by  Harold  Orehstein  • 
and  MotriF  Ebepstein,  was  “World  Clearance,  of  domestic  and,.. 
Foreign.  W-onks^  with  special  emphasis  on  _“Dr..  Zhivago."  .Oren- 
stein  traced  the" problems  of  clearing  rights  on  legit  musicals,  and 
Ebenstein  jremted  his.  experiences  in  clearing  rights  on  “Fanny,” 
which  Warner  Bros,  has  bought  for  filmization; 

Speakers  at  the  confab,  which  was  held  at  an  NBC  studio,  were 
introduced  by  Paul  J..  Sherman,  .‘chairman  of  fhejcopyright  com-  - 
mittee.  V  -  .  ‘ 

Tannenhaum  actually  was  the  only  one  to  devote  himself  to 
“Dr.  Zhivago,"  stating  at  the  outset  that  the  case  was  ‘Tull  .of 
enigma,"  with  the  confusions  arising  mostly  from  non-publica¬ 
tion  of  the  jyork  in  Russia  and  the'  subsequent  translations  in 
Britain,  Italy  and  France.  World  publishing  rights  to  the  book, 
are  held'  by  .Giacomo  Feltrinefli'in  Italy,  who  published  it  in  1957 
after  rejecting,  a  Pasternak  request  to  return  the  manuscript  for 
“revisions.”"  -  * 

“Dr.  Ziiivago,"  which  earned  its  author  .a  Nohel  Prize,  traces 
the  deterioration  of  an  individual  in  a  Communist .  society.  It  has  ' 
been  viciously  attacked  in  Russia-  and  Pasternak  has  been  called 
a  “traitor”  oh  account  of  it. 

Tannenbaum  noted  that  the  Pasternak  book  was  protected  in  . 
the  U.S,  even  though  it  waar’-t.publishfed  In  Russia:  He  pointed  out 
that  Tolstoy  had  *hafclt x&  Ttevihg  jhte  hboks  puhli^ied  first  in 
Bussian  <  4n'  0eza^yr  thru  gaining*ptete<*iph  imder  the  Berne 
copyright  cqhyeijgHpn,  -  As  for-  the .  film  rights,  the  issue'  revolves  c  - 
around  ‘whether  be  not.  FeltrinelU  has.  them  .and,  furthermore, 
whether  Pantheon  Press  m  the  Which  has,  published  the  book .  - 
here,  has  been  assigned  those  rights. .  *  .. 


now  in  practice  on  his  own,"  was 
speaking  before  the  copyright  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Federal  Bar  Assn, 
of  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and-  Connecticut. .. 

Ebenstein’s  trouble  started  al¬ 
most  the  moment  the  studio  made 
the  “Fanny”  deal  since  it  became 
immediately  apparent  that  the 
Broadway  producers  hadn't  worried 
about  film  right  clearances.  'The 
theatre  people  always  figure  that 
if  a  film  company  wants  the  rights 
bad  enough  it,'ll“get.  them  .by  the 
simple  process  of  paying,”  said 
Ebenstein.  “Of  course,  it  isn’t  that 
6imple,  but  nobody  but  us  .worries 
about  it.”  .  t ! 

It  became  immediately  dear 
'  that  the  Pagnol  'trilogy — or  parte 
of  it — had  served  as  a  basis  for 
films  all  over  the  world,  in  France, 
Sweden,  Germany,etc.  Even  Metro 
had  made  a  picture  and  had  to 
sign  a  release.  This  was  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  the  English 
and  French,  translations  °of  the 
Metro  contracfgidn’t  jibe  and  that, 
where  Metro  thought  a- French 
company  hid  Fen-year  rights,  it 
actually  field  them  in  perpetuity. 
That  took  sonje.  top-level  clearing- 
up.  :*;• 

A  Gen!nan-outfit,  later  national-, 
ized  by  Hitler,  .also'  had  used  one 
of  the  tiHagy ‘for** 

film.  The  'qti«stfolL:was;  Wha  held 
the  German  fights?  The  producer 
had  died  in  a  concentration  campt 
A  diligent  ^search  in  Germany  e£r 
tablished  that  the  producer's  widow 
was  living  bn  Park  Avenue  in  New 
York.  She  -signed.  . 

Doing  Biz  In  Paris  r 

Finally,'  Ebenstein  went  to  Paris 
to  see  Pagnorpersonally.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  following:  The.  three 
parts  of  the  trilogy  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  different  years;  one  in  1927, 
the  other  in  1932.  and  the  third  in 
1937.  The  copyrights  ,on  them  ex¬ 
pired  on  different  dates.  It  was 
necessary  for  Pagnol  to  sign,  re¬ 
newals. 

Ebenstein  found  Pagnol  a  diffi¬ 
cult  man  to  .  pin  down.  “What  f 
thought  would  be  a  stay  of  a  few 
-  days  drew  but.  Into  a  visit  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks. 'Pagnol  couldn’t  see  me] 
this  day  because  he  was  tired  and 
he  couldn’t  see  me  the  next  be-, 
cause  he  was  too  busy.  Finally*. we^ 
got  together.  Yes, .  he  Would,  sign 
the  papers,"  Ebenstein  related 
“But  where  were  the  original  doc¬ 
uments?  In  his  office.  Wo  went 
to  his  office.  He*  couldn’t  find  them. 
We  went  back  to  his  home.  They 
weren’t  in  his  study.  Somebody 
must  have  taken  them. 

“At  the  last  moment,  I  noticed 
a  bundle  Of  papers '  in  an  open 
draw.  Could  this  he  it?  It  was.  A 
stroke  of  luck  Pagnol's  brother,  a 
long  time  ago,  had  collected’  them 
all  for  some  reason  or  other  and 
here  they  were.,  .We  could  go 
ahead." 

Then  the  Heirs  . 

Apart  from  Pagnol,  Ebenstein 
collected  renewal  signatures,  look¬ 
ing  ahead  to  I960  and  1966,  also 
from  -  the  .  playwright’s  wife  -and 
children.  .  *  Then,  someone  whis¬ 
pered  in  his., ear 'that  Pagnol  bad 
several  iHegitimrfe  children.-  “It 
was  an  awkward  situation,"  Be- 


called  Ebenstein.  “After  all,  you 
can’t  go  np  to  *  famous  man  like 
Pagnol  and  say:  -‘Who  are-  your 
illegitimate  children?'  Yet,  under 
French  law,  these  illegitimate  chil¬ 
dren  have  .as  much  of  a  right  as  do 
Pagdol's  legitimate .  ones.  -  It  was 
enough  to  turn  a  man’s  hair  gray  ” 

■ Ebenstein  went  out  and 
hired  •  a  private  detective 
.  agency  to '  fTadc  down  the 
names  of  the  illegitimate 
„  Pagnol,  offsprings, .  The  agency  . 

*  came- back  with  a  list,  Ebgn- 
Stein  had  Tus  doubts .-  He  . 
contacted  Paris  police  and 
managed  to  yet  a  list  from 
them.  The  names  didn’t  jibe. 

'There  ums  only  one  solution: 

Go  directly  to  Pagnol  and  j ex¬ 
plain  and  the  problem  to 
him. 

This  the  -lawyer  did— with  trepi- 
dation— only  to  find  that-  Pagnol 
was  delighted  to  discuss  whom  he 
caBed  his  .“natural”  children.  The 
necessary-  signatures  .  were,  col¬ 
lected;  when  Pagnol  drew  Eben¬ 
stein  aside;  He  had  a  confession 
to  make.  His  wife  was  pregnant 
Under  French,  law*  the  unborn 
child  had.,  certain:  rights/.  More, 
papers  to  *he\dfawn;up  and  signed, 
and,  finaUy,  -everytliirig  seemed  set- 
tied.  “I  Md  it  all  tied  up,”  EbetK 
stein*  said.  .  , 

r  -  •  Them  the  phone  rang.  It  was  the 
lawyers  He  had  tfcrrihfe  news, 
wbSdd  Ebenstein  come*  right  over. 
Ifn  France#  ho  lawyer  ever 'comes 
to-  yob.;  -  You*  have  to*  come  to  his 
officer,-  where  fie  keeps  ypu  waiting 
a  .minimum  of  a  half  hour  while  he 
answers  the.  phone," .  Ebenstein 
asided.)  Anyway,  the  news  really 
was  had.  An*  alert  clerk  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  sentence  in  the  Code 
f^^poleon,-  which'  stated  very  spe¬ 
cifically,  that  po  one  can  assign  -a 
future:  intefest  depending  on  the 
death,  of.  a:  person.  . 

. The .c walls  had  come  .tumbling, 
down*  The  work  of-  .weeks  had 
come  to  vhotbing.  Aft  the  sig¬ 
natures7  oh'  there  neWi  documents 
were  I  worthless.  '-‘It*  looked  hope¬ 
less:  And  them  after  much  cabling 
and  pfiOhecalling  back  and  forth  , 
between  Paris-dJurbank,  the  insur-.l 
knee  .scheme  r  took  shape.  It 
doesn’t.'  guarantee  Warner  Bros, 
the  renewal  rights,  but  at  least  it 
prqtepts  itr  against  -a  loss. 


Si  .Louis,  Jan.  20. 
“The  Great  St.  Louis  Bank  Bob¬ 
bery,”  filmed  in  St.  Louis  and  based 
On  the ‘robbery  of  the.  Southwest 
JBafik  here  in  April,  195$,  wilt  have 
its  world  premiere  •  showing  at  the 
;  Grphfetan.Tbeatre  Jah.  30.The;kliir 
Was  produced  by  Charles.  Gaggehr 
helm  and  Associates  icc^i  :  bY  Sk 
Lords;  -"/■  -  Vr  " 

TheSti  Louis  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  cooperated  in  the  filming. 
Several,  members  of>  the  depart¬ 
ment,:  some. of  whom  w-era  present 
when  -the  robbery  was  nl'.-pcd  in 
the  bud,  appear  in  the  picture.  . 


MiiMl:Tr«uWe 

ftom  paps’lS  5==== 
tioh  of  Liam  D’FIaherty’a  “Insur¬ 
rection.”  ‘He  leased  Opposition 
Olympia  on  a  four-week  deal  and 
staged  play  there,  with  consider-, 
able  success,  directed'  by  Hilton 
Edwards.  . 

Problem  of  both  Gaiety  and. 
Olympia  is  to  secure,  top  com¬ 
panies  from  London  without  ex¬ 
cessive  guarantees. 

The  Abbey,  which  invariably 
packs  .with  tourists  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  although  it  unimaginatively 
closes  for  one  of  the  best  tourist 
months— June,  did  an  average 
year,  but  only  two:  productions 
were  rated  as  outstanding.  Both 
were  related  to  modern  Irish  his¬ 
tory,  Denis  Johnston’s  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Irish  Bising  of  Ester, 
1916:  under  the  title  “The  Scythe 
and  the  Sunset";  and  James  Plnn- 
kett’s  story  of -Labor  Leader  James 
T^rirfp  and  an  abortive  Dublin, 
strike  in  “The  Risen  People.”  Both 
showed  some  strength  remained  in 
Irish  playwrighting,  but  other  con¬ 
tributions  were  of -moderate  fare. 

Plans  for  a  Second  International 
Theatre  Festival  in  the  Spring  be¬ 
came  folded  up  when  Sean  O’Casey 
ref  used  to  agree 'to  changes  sug¬ 
gested  by  producer  Jim  Fitzgerald 
in  his  new  work  “The  Drums  of 
Father  Ned.”  The  Festival  Coun¬ 
cil  apparently  shied  at  another 
piece,  Alan  McClelland's  adapta¬ 
tion  Of  part  of  James  Joyce’s 
“Ulysses,”  subsequently  presented 
in  •  London  as  “Bloomsday,"  and 
this  Was  withdrawn  from  schedule. 
Samuel  Beckett  then  said. that  he 
was  withdrawing  his  three  mime 
plays  from  the  Festival,  and  the 
Festival  fell  on  its  face.  Abbey 
was  clear  of  rumpus — it  had  al¬ 
ready  scheduled  Denis  Johnston’s 
piece,  “The  Scythe  and  the  Sun¬ 
set,”  as  Festival  offering— but 
came  off  badly  when  Sean  O’Casey 
-declared  .some  time  later  Jhat  he 
would  not  permit  any  of  his  plays 
to  he  produced  professionally .  in 
Ireland,  (Playwright  has  no  .con¬ 
trol  over  amateur  rights.)  Ban  ap¬ 
plies  to  radio  as  Well  as  stage  and 
eliminates  three  Abbey  “regulars” 
— “The  Shadow  of  a  Gunman," 
“The  Plough  and  the  Stars”  and 
“Hie  Shadow  of  a  Gunman.” 

Fear  Church  Reaction? 

Nervousness  about  possible 
Church  reaction  to  the  “Ulysses” 
piece  is  reportedly  reason  for  its 
being  scotched  from  the  list; 
Beckett's  withdrawal,  which  he  ex¬ 
tended  to  cover  a  reading  of  his 
piece  “All  That  FaB"  by  Pike  The¬ 
atre,  was  because  Joyce  piece  was 
fetippedT-he  was  a  one-time  secre¬ 
tary  and  long-time  friend  of  ex¬ 
patriate  Irl§h  writer. 

Tentative  plans  have  been  made 
for  an  International  Theatre  Fes¬ 
tival  next  spring, "bat  this  will 
probably  be  organized  by  commer¬ 
cial  management  without  official 
Tourist  Board  aid. 

Cost  of  theatre  operation  is 
blamed  for  problems  of  Gaiety  and 
Olympia  and  is  responsible  for 
growth  of  a  number  of  small; 
groups  ,  operating  under  sometimes 
primitive  conditions  hut  doing  in¬ 
teresting  work.  Former  Abbey 
producer  Frank  Dermody  has  been 
heading  group  working  in  Irish 
language  and  his  productions^ in¬ 
cluded  Brendan  Behan's  “The" 
Hostage”  which  was  not  produced 
1  in  English  in  this  .country,  but;  was 
staged  in  London.  I,  . 

•Plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
’Abbey  Theatre,  destroyed  by  fire 
in;  1951  have  been  prepared  by 
French  architect  Pierre"  Stmrel  (as- 
consultant)  and  -  Dublin  ‘architect 
and  former  Abbeyite  Michael  jScett 
These  secured  official  approval 
during  past  year  and  building  Is 
scheduel  to  start  early  this  'year. 
Theatre  auditorium  will  be  Slightly 
larger  than;  old  building,  add  there 
will  be  a  smaller  auditorium  pro*- 
vided  for  presentation  of  experi¬ 
mental  pays  and  palys  in  Iritis. 
Dressing-room  accommodation'  is 
consideraby  improved  in  new  de^| 
sign  and  scene  dock,  wardrobe  and 
property  departments.1  are  well- 
located-  Additional  property  has. 
been  acquired  for  new  building 
which  is.  being,  financed  by  Irish 
government.  Abbey  Cofnpiny  is  at 
[present  using  former  vaude  house,  1 
;Qneen’s,  as  tenqaorai3f;home.  u‘.  ,  - 
;  -  Plans  hkye  heed  prepared  former 
building  of  Cork-  Opera  House;, 
lalso:  ^strayed  by  fiTe-  some  years* 
Ogb^  but  this  is  private  venture  by 
’dtteens.  who  have:  already,  suit 
scribed  $180,000  towards  the*  proj¬ 
ect.;  Lord  Longford’s  Dublin  Gate 
Theatre  was  re-opened  after  reeon- 
struction  and  has  been  tenanted  by 
some  .  of  .  .the  rising  groups:  includ-. 
jmg:  the  Dublin.  Globe  Theatre.,  s 


396  Acad  Eligible* 

•  Hollywood,- Jan.  20. 

A  total  of  396  pix,  released 
last  year  will  Ibe  eligible  for 
Academy  Award  nomination. 

Of -these,  212  were  produced 
.In  tfie  V*  S.,  w.hile  balance 
.  *were  turned  out  abroad. 


6 %  Rise  in ’58 


:  Trading  values  of  motion  picture 
stocks  od  the  New- York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  in  calendar  1958  (Compared 
with  1957);  rose  63.70%,  according 
to  Harold  Clayton,  exec  of  the 
Hemphill,  Noyes  .&  Co.  brokerage 
firm.  Clayton  considered  all  film 
issues  as .  a  group  and  matched 
tifeiti  With  other  industries,  with 
the  result  that  Hollywood  came  out 
all  right 

,  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
When  judging  the  1957  perform¬ 
ance.  In  this  year  film  shares  fell 
17.77%  under  the  previous  year. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  all  se¬ 
curities  on  the  big  board,  Clayton 
found  a  marked  preference,  for  the 
“cats;  and  dogs”  entries-— namely, 
the  .  lower  priced  stocks.  Motion 
picture  shares  fell  within  this  cate¬ 
gory  and  reacted  accordingly-  The 
upbeat  was  recorded  despite  (or 
because  of)  the  fact  that  film 
stocks  Invariably  are  termed  by 
the  professional  appraisers  as  risk 
investments  with  erratic  histories. 

Among  the  larger  industries  in 
Clayton’s  roundup,  the  combina¬ 
tion,  of  radio  and  television,-  with 
a  gain  of  86.48%,  was  fop-notch. 
Then  came  office  equipment,  up 
79.92%;  steels,  up  68.46%;  drugs, 
up  65.82%;  textiles,  up  65.62%, 
and  then  motion  pictures. 

Next  on  the  upbeat  in  this  order 
were,  rails,  airlines,  cements,  farm 
equipment,  automobiles  and  alu¬ 
minum. 


Him  Stocks 

Continued  from  pace  3 

the  adversities  experienced  in  its 
recent  financial  past.  This  corpora¬ 
tion  is  now  moving  ahead  in  every 
division,  with  a  net  of  $2,625,000 
recorded  for  its  first  quarter 
(ended  last  Nov.  20),  compared  with 
a.  pre-tax  loss  of  $4,378,000  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  a  year  ago. 

Stanley  Warner’s  first  quarter 
fended  Nov.  29)  brought  a  net  prof¬ 
it  of  $1,179,700,  compared  with 
$804,500,  for  a  gain  of  46%.  Walt 
Disney  Productions  had  a  profit  of 
$$865,47$  I$2.51  per  share)  for  the 
year  ended  Sept.  27,  compared 
With£3$49,359  ($2.44  per  share). 

Word  from-  the  inside  is  that 
Warners,  in  ite  new  Fiscal  quarter, 
fis -strong,  and  Republic,  for  the 
first  time  in  its,  history,  may  go  on 
a  steady  divvy-paying  rate.  It’s 
clear,  further,  that  Paramount  and 
20th-Fbx  are  in  good  shape. 

Professional,  investment  advisors 
remain. :  steadfast  in  identifying 
film  stocks  as  okay  for  “risk  ac¬ 
counts.”  But  nonetheless  few  if 
.any  pf  thein  are  saying  the  market 
prices  likely  are  to"  go  down  sub¬ 
stantially.  . 

'SOUTH  SEAS'  FADES  OUT 


[46rWeeks  Fbr  Finale  of  Cinerama 
-  In  -St.  Louis 


‘St.  Louis,  Jan.  20. 
“SsOUth.SeaA Adventure,”  sixth  in 
■the  series  of  Cinerama  attractions, 
wilt  conclude-  its  engagement  at 
tbs. .  Ambassador  Theatre  Feb.  23 
After;^  l 6-week  run.  Lease  on  the 
theatre  expires  at  that  time. 

/'VTfe*  theatre  has  been  operated 
tinder  sub-lease  from  Arthur  En¬ 
terprises,  which  operate  the  Fox, 
St,,  :Louis  and  other  houses  here. 
The  six  Cinerama  films  at  the. 
Ambassador  had  combined  runs  of 
nearly  2SQ  weeks  and  played  to 
more  than  .  1.000,000, 


■  An  industry  program,  perhaps  in 
the  form  of  subsidy  through  the 
Motion  Picture  Research  Council,, 
for  the  development  of  young 
creative  talent  was  advocated  in 
N.Y.  this  week  by  writer-producer- 
director  Robert  Rossen.  The  vet¬ 
eran  film-maker  who  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  direction  of  William 
Goetz’s  Columbia  release,  “They 
Came  to  Cordura”  stressed  that 
no  training  ground  exists  today  for  - 
the  indoctrination  of  young  screen 
writers,  directors  and  producers. 

.  The  industry,  he  maintained, 
“looks  at  itself  as  an  inferior  child” 
and  does  nothing  to  extend  itself 
in  any  way  to  nurture  new  crea¬ 
tive  personalities,  but  depends  on 
other  media  for  its  talent 

Rossen  cpntends  that  a  training 
program  can  be  instituted  if  tbe 
industry  would  rid  itself  of  th« 
concept  that  small  pictures  mein 
small  money.  He  feels  that  a  small 
.picture  armed  with  “a  big  idea” 
can  be  produced  successfully  by 
young  people.  He  ruled  out  the 
slick  westerns  and  detective  pix 
and  the  so-called  “middle  pic¬ 
tures,**,  but  advocated  a  type  of 
film  which  could  serve  as  a  sort 
of  a  training  school  and  still  be 
moderately  acceptable  at  the  box- 
office.  He  urged  the  industry,  to 
provide  grants  to  universities  for 
the  special  training  of  creative 
film  personnel. 

As  a  producer-director  who  has 
made  his  share  of  spectacle  films, 
Rossen  deplored  the  making  of 
such  film  solely  for  the  .sake  of 
putting  spectacular  scenes  on  the 
screen.  “Any  one  who  makes  a 
spectacle  for  the  sake  of  spectacle 
is  just  kidding  himself,”  Rossen 
declared,  emphasizing  that  a  pan¬ 
oramic  property  without  the 
proper  story  values  and  character 
ingredients  is  worthless  and  usual¬ 
ly  ends  up  a  flop.  Rossen  also 
found  fault  with  the  advertising 
techniques  employed  in  selling  the 
spectacles.  He  noted<that  there  is 
a  tendency  “to  oversell  the  big 
pictures”  by  putting  things  in  the 
ads  that  are  not  in  the  picture. 
“You  can’t  fool  the  public  any 
more,”  he  said.  ‘They  want  to  see 
what  they’ve  been  promised." 

Rossen  acknowledged  that  he 
disagreed  with  United  Artiste  m 
the  manner  in  which  “Alexander 
the  Great”  was  sold*  Instead  of 
stressing  the  many  spectacle  ele¬ 
ments,  he  feels  that  some  con¬ 
centration  should  have  been  made 
“on  what  the  story  had  to  say.” 

“They  Came  to  Cordura”  is  Ros- 
sen’s  first  picture  to  be  made  in 
the  United  States  in  eight  years. 
It  was  filmed  entirely  %on  location 
in  the  southern  part  of  Utah  and 
is  scheduled  for  release  by  Colum¬ 
bia  in  June.  Rossen  returned  to 
the  Coast  Monday  (29)  to  super¬ 
vise  the  final  editing. 

When  he  completes  “Cordura,” 
Rossen  plans  to  organize  his  own 
production  program.  He  indicated 
that  he  is  tryiug  to  find  and  de¬ 
velop  a  number  of  properties  be¬ 
fore  he  embarks  on  a  full-scale 
schedule.  He  feels  continuity  is 
necessary,  both  from  a  financial 
and  artistic  viewpoint  and  that  jit's 
“dangerous  to  place  all  your  time 
and  effort  in  one  picture.”  He  is 
preparing  “The  Optimist,"  the 
novel  by  the  late  Frank  Norris,  and 
is  on  the  lookout  for  other  prop¬ 
erties.  In  addition  to  one  picture 
he  still  owns  20th-Fox,  he  has  been 
approached  with  deals  by  UA  and 
Columbia,  Rossen  revealed. 

BUCHANAN  SUCCESSOR 
AGENCY  SOUGHT  BY  WB 

As  a  direct  result  of  Warners* 
shift  of  most  of  its  operations  from 
New  York  to  the  Coast,  the  film 
company  has  parted  with  Buchanan 
&  Co.,  its  longtime  advertising 
agency.  Break  came  because 
Buchanan  is  lacking  facilities  on 
the  Coast,  from  where  WB  na¬ 
tional  ad  director  Gil  Golden  is 
calling  the  turns. 

Golden  is  now  auditioning  ad 
reps  in  the  west  as  a  successor  to 
Buchanan.  An  immediate  deal  is 
not  necessary,  however,  since  the 
agencies  are  employed  mainly  for 
national  placements  and  WB  has 
no  need  now  for  such  insertions. 
Local  advertising  is  done  largely 
through  the  agencies  aligned  wif; 
theatres. 
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Bat  Could  Hit  $1,500,000  h  ’SS 


B  t  J.  JAY  FRANKEL 

(President  of  MJ.P,  was  among 
the  first  to  negotiate  a  non- 
reciprocity  contract  ' for  the  sale  of 
American  films  to  Iron  Curtain 
countrie?) 

In  the  state  of  the  world  today, 
motion  pictures  is  the  best  method 
of  keeping  in  contact  with  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Under 
proper  managements,  films  can  be 
a  .most  powerful  instrument  for 
American  ^international  prestige 
bringing  warmth  and  confidence  in 
us  to'  the  inhabitants  of  Soviet 
satellite  countries. 

Six'  months  ago,  with  the  okay 
of  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  State,  the 
company  of  which  I  am  president, 
entered  the  market  of  sell¬ 
ing  American  films  to  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  By  the  end  of  1958,  as 
exclusive-  representative  for  the 
product  of  Warner  Brothers.  Para¬ 
mount  and  RKO,  MJ.P.  concluded 
sal^s  totalling  more  than  $500,000 
to  .  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania,  Hungary,  and*  East  Ger¬ 
many.  We  predict  that  this  year’s 
film  exports  to  the  same  area  will 
reaeh  the  million  and  a  half  dollar 
mark  provided  that  the  “Cultural 
Exchange  Deal”  with  the  Russians 
is  completed  and  the  ban  on  in¬ 
dependent  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  lifted.  If  diplomatic  re¬ 
strictions  change  so  as  to  permit 
sales  to  the  remaining  satellite 
states  of  Bulgaria,  North  Korea, 
Vietnam  and  China,  another  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  U.S.  sales  may  be 
added  to  the  Iron.  Curtain  gross* - 

In  order  to  understand  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  MJ.P,  had  to  over¬ 
come  in  opening  this  area,  harbor¬ 
ing  more  than  one-third  of  the 
world’s  people,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  historical  change  which 
the  satellite  film  industries  under¬ 
went  since  the  Communists  took 
control.  Instead  of  the  usual 
domestic  and  foreign  production 
and  distribution  companies  which 
had  existed  in  these  areas*  the 
Communists  introduced  state  mo¬ 
nopoly  corporations  to  handle  all 
phases  of  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry.  Each  country  had  one  or¬ 
ganization  which  functioned  as  sole 
and  exclusive  production  company, 
exclusive  import-export  agency  for 
film,  and  exclusive  film  distribu¬ 
tion-theatre  management  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  many  countries  have  broken 
down  their  overall  company  into 
individual  “combines,”  to  supervise 
a  specific  phase  of  the  industry. 
Either  way,  the  administration  and 
polled  for  the  whole  industry,  is 
dictated  by  a  general  d'rector  and 
his  advisory  hoard  of  too-ranking 
party  members.  Every  important 
undertaking  must  be  approved  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  func¬ 
tional  units  whose  decision  is  then 
subject  to  review  by  various  min¬ 
istries.  Before  a  foreign  film  is 
purchased,  the  import  division  of 
the  State  film  combine  must  receive 
approval  from  the  Selection  Board 
(judges  of  the  film’s  ideological 
value),  the  Murstry  of  Finance, 
the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  No  film 
can  be  purchased  unless  approved 
at  each  level  In  this  bureaucratic 
set-up. 

|  Another  Blockade  J 

Another  blockade  preventing 
mass  sale  of  American  films  is  the 
formal  restriction  that  exists  in 
each  country  controlling  the  num¬ 
ber  of  films  which  may  be  im¬ 
ported.  Soipe  60  to  85%  of  this 
limit,  depending  on  the  individual 
country,  must  be  filled. by  fellow 
satellites.  The  remaining  20-40% 
is  available  for  films  from  the  Free 
World  in  which  America  ranks  as 
only  a  part.  The  funds  available 
for  the  purchase  of  non-satellite 
films  vary  according  to  the  size  of 
the  Communist  country’s  cinema 
audience  and  the  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  made  available  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.  While  the 
amount  of  trade  that  the  Commu¬ 
nist  country  carries  on  with  Western 
countries  influences  the  amounts 
that  they  may  pay  for  their  films, 
the  specific  prices  arq  influenced 
to  a  far  greater  extent  by  .the  par¬ 
ticular  film’s  propaganda  value. 

Such  “red”  tape  is  not  reserved 
for  fore  gn  ^transactions  alone. 
Every  aspect  of  domestic  produc¬ 


tion  is  scrutinized  to  control  the 
effect  on  audiences,  at  home  and 
abroad.  * 

In  addition  to  the  usual  business  ! 
problems  which  .an  independent 
company  has  in  dealing  with  a 
monopoly,  one  is  also  faced  with 
the  highly  specialized  and  signifi¬ 
cant  facts  of  dealing  with  a  politi¬ 
cal  enemy.  It  is  obvious  that  def¬ 
inite  political  purposes  pervade 
every  aspect  of  every  decision  and 
’Operation  in  these  •countries. .-  To 
the  Communists,  a  film  is  an  in¬ 
strument  of  education  and  every 
film  they  produce  or  purchase  must 
serve  a  propaganda  and  ideological 
function  in  accordance  with  the 
local  party  line.  The  'aforemen¬ 
tioned  selection  committee  exists 
solely  to  make  sure  that  only  the 
films  which  further  the  objectives 
of  what  they  call  “Socialism”  are 
exhibited. 

The  circulated  opinion  that 
these  countries  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase  only  those  >  American  . 
films  which  may  be  used  as 
anti-American  propaganda  may 
have  been  true  in  the  past,  but  I 
.believe  that  a  definite  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  objec¬ 
tives  which  they  wish  to' 
achieve  in  buying  our  .film 
products.  Today  it  seems  that 
through  buying  American  films 
which  have  a  message  or  tell 
a  story  in  line  -with  their  ide¬ 
ology,  they  intend  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  their  public  what  they 
call  "worldwide  acceptance  of 
Communist  values  and  prin¬ 
ciples.”  Anti-American  propa¬ 
ganda  is  left  to  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  This  change,  of  policy  is 
ha  line  with  a  overall,  shift  in  . 
°the  political  tactics  of  the  Sovi¬ 
et  bloc.  Despite  this  shift,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  goal  - 
which  the  Communists  seek  to 
achieve. 

In  order  to  protect  America’s 
interests,  all  dubbing,  editing,  and 
subtitling  of  the  films  sold  i>y 
M.  J.  P.  must  be  approved  by  an 
attache  to  the  American  embassy 
in  the  Communist  country  prior  to 
the  film’s  distribution.  American 
films  purchased  from  M.  J.  P.  are 
guaranteed  top-flight  distribution 
to  insure  America’s  objectives  in 
making  cinema  deals  with  the 
Communists. 

|  Reciprocity  Angles  1 

In  selling  American  films,  In 
addition  to  furthering  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  one 
must  seek  sound  business  terms 
for  American  interests.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  dealing  with  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  has  no  choice  but  to  carry  on 
negotiations  with  *  their  govern¬ 
mental  appointees.  At  all  times, 
M.  J.  P.  and  all  other  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  must  consider  the  effect 
which  its  dealings  will  have  on 
policies  of  America  as  a  whole.  To 
keep  relations  on  an  equal  diplo¬ 
matic  level.  It  is  very  necessary 
for  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State  to  act 
as  a  unifying  and  guiding  -factor 
whenever  film  negotiations  are 
transacted.  Penetrating  the  Iron 
Curtain  with  motion  pictures  that, 
help  not  hurt,  America  is  not  an 
easy  job.  The  advisory  role  of 
State  is  a  herculean  task.  Films 
must  be  selected  which  have  a 
pro-American  effect  when  exhibit¬ 
ed  but  which  will  pass  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Communist  guards. 

For  years  the  Communists  asked 
for  “direct  reciprocity”  as  a  pre¬ 
condition  to  the  purchase  of 
American  films.  In  the  few  deals 
which  have  been  made  prior  to 
M.  J.  P.’s  entry  into  the  field,  re¬ 
ciprocity  was  almost  always  prom¬ 
ised  if  not  actually  effected.  Such 
promises  have  deterred  American 
relations  to  the  extent ^that  in  one 
case  the  Communist  country  has 
completely  refused  to  show  the 
film  which  it  purchased  and  paid 
for  and  in  other  cases  has  shelved 
the  possibility  of  future  deals  with 
the  seller.  Forced  reciprocity  in 
addition  to  having  undesirable  po¬ 
litical  implications,  represents  a 
very  unsound  business  basis.  There 
are  twelve  Communist  countries. 
Each  one  is  a  potential  marked  for 
ten  or  more  American  films  per 
year.  If  America  were  to  effect 
reciprocity  arrangements  with  each 
country,  the  American  market 
would  be  flooded  by  more  than 
120  Red  features  yearly.  Needless 
to  say,  this  ludicrous  situation  is 


impossible  and  undesirable.  Under 
the  M.  J.  P.  transactions,  there 
are  no  reciprocity  arrangements. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  we  had 
to  convince  the  agencies  of  the 
satellite  nations  that  it  was  to 
their  advantage  in  dealing,  with  the 
U.  S.,  to  do  their  business  on  a 
“free  market”  basis.  Forcing  their 
product  on  American  *  companies 
through  “high  level”  exchange 
agreements  could  never  be  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  the  commercial  success 
they  might  obtain  by  selling  com¬ 
mercially  worthy  films  to  com¬ 
panies  here.  To  do  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  apprise  them  of  the 
entertainment  and  economic  foun¬ 
dations  upon  which  the  American 
film  industry  is  based.'  One  of  the 
steps  taken  ;at  the  outset  was'  to 
establish  this  level,  of  reasoning. 


We  invited  representatives  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  film  companies  to 
visit  America.  Many  have  already 
accepted  the  M.  J.  P.  invitation  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  American  business  as 
it  really  is.  This  was  an  important 
factor  in  eliminating  the  monster 
of  reciprocity. 

We  also  introduced  various  pay-  J 
ment- plans  to  help  eliminate  prob-l 
lems  in  immediate  provision  of1 
large  amounts  of  foreign  exchange,  j 


1,  Potential  Market  L 


M. .  J.  P.  offered  them  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  selling  to  us  as  well  as  ■ 
other  American  companies,  those 
films  which  were  commercially 
acceptable  and  suitable  for-  the 
American  market  However,  “ac-j 
ceptable”  films  are  difficult  to! 
find  in  that  area  of  the  World.  We 
have  sought  to  put  the.  sale  of 
AmeriQan  films  to  Iron  Curtain 
countries  on  a  commercial  basis 
similar  to  that .  existing  between: 
America  and  other-  Free  World 
countries  which  purchase  ‘  large 
numbers  of  American  films  with 
no  assurance  of  having  their  own 
product  seen  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Many  American  organizations 
have  righteously  voiced  complaints 
against  the  influx  of  'Communist 
films  in  America.  Their  indignation 
is  not  necessarily  ill-founded.  The 
recent  Communist  switch  from  the 
Staimistic  hard-sell  to  the  more 
subtle  soft-sell  propaganda  readily 
disguises  the  latent  propaganda 
aspects  of  many  hew  Soviet  films. 
The  Russian  film,  “Cranes  Are  Fly¬ 
ing,”  is  an  example.  This  one  film 
has  been  seen  by  more  viewers 
throughout  the  world  than  all  pre¬ 
vious  Iron  Curtain  films,  combined. 
It  has  also  brought  them  fat  royal¬ 
ties.  On  the  surface,  “Cranes,”  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  innocent  love  story, 
however,  it  most  effectively  con¬ 
veys  the  disarming  hidden  propa¬ 
ganda  pitch  about  the  “peace-lov¬ 
ing  Russians.”  .  . 

The  future  looks  hopeful'  lor 
more  American  films  being  shown 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  re¬ 
cent  “Cultural  Exchange  Deal” 
with  Russia  and  the  M.  J.  P.  nego¬ 
tiations  with  other  Iron  Curtain 
countries’  have  opened  up  this  new 
[frontier.  With  the  continued  guid- 
!  ance  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  initiative  of  individual 
j  American  film  companies,  the  Iron 
Curtain  may  be  penetrated  profit¬ 
ably  both  in  terms  of  achievement 
j.  for  America  and  economic  gain. 


European  Exchanges 

i  Continued  from  page  5 
sion  was  only  ‘partly  responsible 
for' the  attendance  drop  in  Ger¬ 
many,’  France,  etc.  “Until  these 
countries  get  away  from  the  single- 
channel  system,  and  adopt  a  multi¬ 
channel  operation  as  in  Britain, 
people  Will  get  bored  with  tv,”  he 
opined.' 

Thanks  partly  .to  the  adoption 
of  American  exploitatiou  methods, 
several  UA  pictures  have  done  and 
are  doing  as  much  business  in 
Europe  as  in  the  U.S.  Among 
them  he  named  “Trapeze,”  “The 
Vikings,”  “I  Want  to  Live”  and 
others. 

As  for  the  Common  Market, 
Rothman  said  its  tendency  towards 
“unit”  dealings  eventually  may 
affect  the  Americans,  Wit  UA — 
with  constant,  production  activity 
in  Europe — appears  in  a  favored 
position.  European  complaints 
that  the  Americans  are  shipping  in 
too  many  films,  some  of  which  are 
barely  recouping  costs,  aren’t  jus¬ 
tified,  Rothman  declared.  “Who’s 
to  say.  in  advance  which  films 
could  or  couldn’t  be  successful,” 
he  said. 


Wednesday,  January  21,  1959 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Temperatures  down  to  40  below 
zero  in  some  sections  have  been 
taking  their  boxoffice  toll  in  this 
territory. 

During  “I  Want  to  Live”  date 
at  State  here  theatre  is  selling  no 
children’s  tickets. 

An  enabling  act  to  permit  Min¬ 
nesota  municipalties  to  tax  amuse¬ 
ments,  favored  by  many  towns,  will 
be  introduced  in  sitting  state  legis¬ 
lature  .and  will  be  fought  tooth 
and.  nail  by  exhibitors. 

In  its  ads  for  “Night  Heaven 
Fell,”  the  World  ads  claim  picture 
makes  its  preceding  Brigitte  Bar- 
dot  “God  Created  Woman,”  “seem 
like  a  nursery  tale.” 

Poor  and  expensive  public  bus 
service  taking  a  bigger  boxoffice 
toll  than  usual,  what  with  many 
people  putting  up  their  cars  for 
winter  and  extreme  cold  keeping 
much  of  populace  at  home  nights. 

Good  news  for  Twin  Cities’  ex¬ 
hibitors  is  Metropolitan  Planning 
Commission’s  estimate  that  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  area  will  show 
500,000  population  growth  by 
1980,  bringing  it  up  to  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000,000.  ' 

Frank  Mantzke,  president  of  the 
Home  Circuit  of  eight  Minnesota 
theatres,  and  all  other  officers  re¬ 
elected  at  annual  meeting. 
Mantzke  also  is  North  Central 
Allied  proxy. 

Twin  Cities’  RKO  Theatres 
adopting  “Golden  Age  Club”.  Idea 
whereby  aJL’s  are  admitted  at  re¬ 
duced  50c  price.  Idea-  originated 
with  United  Paramount  here,  Ev. 
Seibel,  ad  head,  being  responsible 
for  it  / 

Most  Twin  Cities’  downtown 
theatres  now  provide  free  parking 
to  help  offset  the  admission  boost¬ 
ing  for,  important  'pictures,  it’s 
being  pointed  out  There  also  are 
the  special  lower  prices  for  elderly 
people,  teenagers  and  children. 

A  W.  R.  Frank  nabe  here  tat  be 
converted  into  a  church,  the  third 
locally  within  past  two  years  to 
wind  up  in  this  fashion. 

United  Paramount  elevated  Don 
Alexander,  assistant  ad-publicity 
head,  to  St.  Paul  Paramount  thea¬ 
tre  manager. 

Tony  Beacon,  former  Hollywood 
Columnist  an<J,  critic,'  appointed 
exec  director  of  new  Northwest 
Exhibitors  Business  Building 
Forum  and  received  film  com¬ 
pany  branch  managers’  cooperation 
promise  in  a  continuing  fight  to 
bolster  the  territory’s  boxoffice. 

Newly  organizes  Northwest  Ex¬ 
hibitors  Business  Building  Forum, 
With  recently  appointed  executive 
director  Tony  Beacon  handling 
reins,  in  active  campaign  to  bolster 
grosses  throughout  territory. 


PITTSBURGH 

Closed  for  six  weeks,  the  Ritz 
and „  Lyric  Theatres  in  Clearfield 
have  been  reopened  by  the.  Mid- 
State  chain,  the  Howard  J.  Thomp¬ 
son  outfit,  indicating -a  new  deal 
with  IATSE.  It  was  a  labor  costs 
dispute  with  the  union  that  orig¬ 
inally  shuttered  both  houses. 

Plaza  Theatre  in  the  Bloomfield 
district  shuttered  permanently  by 
SW  chain.  It  had  been  operating 
weekends  only  for  some  time. 

Allied  MPTO  of  Western  Penn-, 
sylvania  will  host  national  annual 
Allied  driverin  convention  at  Penn- 
Sheraton  Hotel  here  on  "Jan.  26-27- 
28.  Harry  Hendel  is  chairmaning 
event. 

H.  L.  (Hap)  Rhines  of  Sykes- 
ville  took  over  the  Regent  in  Rey-  J 
noldsvfile  from  the  Mid-State  J 
chain.  It  has  been  closed  since  last 
winter. 

Carl  Reardon,  formerly  of  the 
local  UI  office,  named  head  of  the 
Philadelphia  exchange. 

Grand  Theatre  in  McDonald, 
operated  under  lease  for  several 
years  by  officers,  of  Co-Operative 
Theatres,  closed  down. 

Mungello  Brothers  have  made  an 
amicable  division  of  their  interests, 
Tony  Mungello  taking  Mary  Ann 
Theatre  and  office  building  and 
Don  Mungello,  the  Tristate  Drive- 
In. 

Gus  Gianakos  returned  to  Mancfc 
circuit  as  manager  of  its  Grafton, 
W.  Va.f  house.  He  withdrew  from 
the  Manos  organization  in  Elkins 
to  enter  the  merchandising  field. 
Gianakoswill  continue  in  his  own 
biz  while  operating  the  cinema. 

Abe  Jaffe  is  managing  the  Ca¬ 
sino  burlesque  house  following 
death  of  David  (Percy)  Klein,  who 
took  it  over  a  year  ago  when  Hirst 
interests  checked  out.  Jaffe  is  a 
half-brother  of  late  George  Jaffe, 
who  was  the  local  Peel  Wheel 
baron  for  a  long  time. 

Pittsburgh  Council  finance  com¬ 
mittee  voted  six  to  three  to  revise 
the  city’s  10%  amusement  tax; 
then  reversed  itself  24  hours  later 


and  the  levy  stays  fin  the  hooks. 
Mayor  Lawrence,  the  governor- 
elect  of  Pennsylvania,  opposed  the 
cut. 

-  Ted  Tolley,  of  Metro  office,  re¬ 
elected  president  of  Film  Exchange 
Employes  Local  B-1I  for  his  19th 
term. 

Nick  Giovan,  former  Grafton, 
West  Virginia,  exhibitor  who  has 
been  living  in  California,  produc¬ 
ing  a  family-type  picture  out  there, 
“Miracle  of  the  White  Reindeer,’* 
with  Charles  Winninger  and  Fritz 
Feld  as  leads. 

Old  Moore’s  Opera  House  in 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  shuttered  and 
will  he  converted  for  other  busi¬ 
ness  purposes,  leaving  that  city 
with  only  two  theatres,  Robinson 
Grand  and  Ritz. 

.  M.  A.  Silver,  zone  manager  for 
Stanley-Warner  circuit  and  one  of 
its  directors,  is  celebrating  his  42d 
anni  in  the  industry  this  month. 

Silver  Lake  Drive-In,  the  only 
outdoor  theatre  within  the  city 
limits,  has  enrolled  as  an  account 
by  Co-operative  Theatre,  the  Bert 
Stearn-Lou  Hanna-Dinty  Moore 
indie  booking  combine: 

Sid  Pink,  former  Pittsburgh  ex¬ 
hibitor  who  has  had  a  Los  Angeles 
•  circuit  of  hardtops  in  recent  years, 
has  acquired,  two  Las  Vegas  ozon- 
ers,  • 

Athol  Rummings,  one-time  man¬ 
ager  of.  the  Rex  in  Curwensville, 
now  owns  it  He  negotiated  a  pur¬ 
chase-lease  from  Howard  J.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Midstate  Theatre  circuit  in 
Clearfield. 

:  Projectionists  in  the  city’s  four 
major  theatre  chains  have  agreed 
to  renew  their  contract  through 
Oct  31, 1959,  at  present  scale,  with 
no  reduction  in  manpower. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Parking  lot  tycoon  Harry  Sley 
named  Jay  Wren  veepee  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  his  midtown  Vik¬ 
ing  of  the  Locust  Film  Theatre 
Corp. 

Neil  Heilman,  ownei*  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Andalusia  drive-ins,  will 
build  a  1,400-seat  suburban  hard¬ 
top,  costing  $750,000.  House  will 
have  parking  space  for  500  cars. 

Jay  Wren  named  veepee  and 
general  manager  of  midtown  Vik- 
ing-52d  St  Locust  firm  theatre 
corporation. 

Edward  Adleman  elected  proxy 
of  Motion  Picture  Associates. 

The  A.  M,  Ellis  chain,  represent¬ 
ing  25  drive-ins  and  hardtops  in 
in  Philadelphia  area,  celebrating 
25th  anni  this  month*  Highlight 
was  a  dinner  attended  by  industry 
reps  at  Bellevue-Stratford. 

After  two  years  of  playing  a 
hard-ticket  policy,  the  Midtown  will 
revert  to  regular  prices  and  con¬ 
tinuous  showings  with  the  opening 
of  “Separate  Tables,”  Feb.  11. 

Jack  Harris,  who  clicked  with 
a  couple,  the  modest  budgeted 
“Blob”  and  “Fourth  Dimensional 
Man,”  will  splurge  for  next  pic, 
“Jonah  and  the  Whale.” 

I  Variety  Club  (Tent  13)  Auxiliary 
honored  Pete  McCauley,  club 
steward 'for  20  years,  on  80th  birth¬ 
day  (12). 

Dick  Powell  here  from  the  Coast 
last  week. 


LOS  ANGELES 

<  Allied  Artists  will  handle  release 
of  Van  Johnson-Vera  Miles  starrer, 
"P.O.  Box  303,”  produced  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  Maxwell  Setton  and  John 
R.  Sloan. 

Wayne  C.  Ball,  division  manager 
for  Columbia  Pictures,  swings  over 
to  National  Theatres  to  step  into 
newly-created  post  of  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  NT’s  Cinemiracle  produc¬ 
tion,  “Windjammer.”  He  was  with 
Col  for  the  last  26  years.  Head¬ 
quarters  will  be  in  LA. 

Warner  Bros,  will  handle  U.S. 
.release  of  Japanese  horror  film, 
“Gigantis,”  Toho  production  which 
has  been  revamped  by  producer 
Paul  Schreibman,  proxy  of  Topaz 
Films,  for  the  American  market. 
Film  has  been  re-edited,  dubbed 
and  rescored,  with  about  80%  of 
original,  which  was  tabbed  “Angi- 
rus,”  retained. 


Olsen  for  Par  in  Chi 

Chicago,  Jan.  20. 

Paramount’s  new  Chicago 
praiser  is  Everett  Olsen,  longtime 
tradester  in  Minneapolis  and  the 
southeast.  He  succeeds  Frank 
Little,  who  resigned  to  take  an  ad 
agency  post  here. 

Olsen  was  Par’s  field  man  in 
Minneapolis  till  ten  years  ago,  then 
switched  to  the  Carolinas  and  the 
Atlanta  area.  Later  he  bought  sev¬ 
eral  drive-in  theatres,  and  still 
owrs  r-ne  at  Ware-Shols,  South 
Carolina. 


Over3krs. faster  than  any  other  airline  by  Jet  Flagship 

Starting  January  25th 


In  Just  a  few  days,  you’ll  be  able  to  board  an 
American  Airlines  Jet  Flagship  lor  the  newest, 
most  wonderful  travel  experience  of  your  life. 
You’ll  fly  to  Los  Angeles  in  just  5%  hours,  retjurn 
in  43/2  —more  than  three  hours  faster  than  present 
flying  times. 

Your  Jet  Flagship  is  a  revelation  in  comfort.  Re¬ 
clining  seats  in  the  spacious  cabin  give  you  more 
privacy.  There’s  more  window  area— you  can  see 
more  frpm  any  seat  location.  Every  innovation  is 
planned  to  bring  you  ease  and  a  new  joy  in  flying. 


If  you’ve  never  flown  before,  you  will  discover  the 
best  of  modern-day  flight  in  this  707  Jet  Flagship. 

From  a  velvet-smooth  take-off,  your  707  jet  Flag¬ 
ship  will  lift  you  swiftly  to  radar-guided  skyways 
—the  tranquil  cruising  altitudes  far  above  most 
weather*  Vibration  is  gone.  Engine  noise  is  in¬ 
credibly  reduced.  Flying  has  never  been  so  restful. 
And  at  your  destination— you  will  enjoy  other 
new  conveniences,  including  American’s  special 
Luggage  Expediter  System  to  speed  up  baggage 
delivery. 


American’s  friendly  people  are  dedicated  to  the 
idea  of  serving  you  warmly  and  well.  On  the 
.ground  and  in  the  air,  your  comfort  and  security 
are  our  greatest  concern.  Join  us,  won’t  you,  on 
the  most  thoroughly  tested  plane  ever  to  enter 
airline  service.  This  remarkable  new  kind  of 
transcontinental  air  travel  costs  you  only  $10  over 
regular  fares/  And  you  have  your  choice  of  de¬ 
luxe  Mercury  or  famous  Royal  Coachman  on 
every  flight. 

* Subject  to  CAB  approval* 


For  reservations  see  your  Travel  Agent  or  call  American,  LOngacre  4-2000. 

Whenever  you  fly,  rely  on 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

THE  JET  AIRLINE 
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PICTURES 


Indies  Take  Another  Whack  At 
Censors;  Kan.  and  Va.  Under  Attack 


Attacks  on  prerelease  film  cen 
sorship  In  two  states — Kansas  and 
Virginia — are  being  launched  even 
as  the  industry  is  wailing  for  a 
ruling  from  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  connection  with  the 
“Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover”  ban¬ 
ning  in  New  York  State. 

Trans-Lux  Distributing  Corp. 
has  engaged  Felix  Bilgrey  to  fight 
a  Kansas  ban  on  “The  Case  of 
Dr.  Laurent,”  a  French  picture 
about  natural  childbirth.  Under 
the  Kansas  statute,  birth  can’t  be 
shown  on  the  screen. 

Bilgrey  also  Is  acting  in  Virginia 
where  Times  Film’s  “The  Respect¬ 
ful  Prostitute”  has  been  banned. 
Hearing  was  held  in  Richmond 
yesterday  (Tues.) 

Decision  by  Richard  Brandt,  T-L 
prexy,  to  challenge  the  Kansas 
board  Is  based  on  his  conviction 
that  the  censor  in  that  state  is  an 
illegal  body  whose  authority  has 
been  invalidated  by  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  re  “The  Moon  Is 
Blue.”  “Laurent”  carries  a  seal 
from  the  U.S.  Production  Code 
and  is  being  released  in  dubbed 
version. 

Bilgrey  last  year  defeated  an  at¬ 
tempt  in  Chicago  to  ban  the  pic¬ 
ture  there. 

Film  people  in  New  York  are 
awaiting  the  Court’s  decision  on 
“Lady  Chatteriey”  with  great  in¬ 
terest  on  the  assumption  that  it 
may  affect  the  whole  status  of  the 
N.Y.  censor  board.  Latter  already 
has  been  whittled  down  to  the 
point  where  only  “obscene”  is  left 
as  a  base  for  banning  films  In 
the  past,  the  Justices  have  tended 
to  rule  on  the  "narrow”  issue,  Le. 
the  question. of  the  individual  film 
involved. 


AnrasementTax 


Washington,  Jan.  20. 

Uncle  Sam’s  take  from  admis¬ 
sion  taxes  will  dwindle  to  a  mod¬ 
est  $30,000,000  dining  next  fiscal 
year,  .as  result  of  reductions  that 
went  into  effect  Jan.  1. 

Budget  message  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  Monday  (19)  saw  revenues 
from  admission  levies  dip  from 
$54,683,000  in  1958,  to  an  estimat¬ 
ed  $47,000,000  during  current  fis¬ 
cal  year  and  winding  up  with  $30,- 
000,000  for  next  fiscal,  first  year 
of  full  impact.  Fiscal  years  run 
from  July  I  to  June  30. 

Yield  from  manufacturers*  tax 
on  radio,  and  tv  sets,  phonographs, 
records  and  musical  instruments 
was  expected  to  fall  slightly  .this 
year  to  $175,000,000  but  surge 
clear  of  recession  to  hit  $210,000,- 
000  in  fiscal  year  beginning  next 
July  1.  It  means  Government  fig¬ 
ures  radio-tv  sales  will  surge  up 
in  *59-’6Q. 

The  20%  “war”  hite  on  cabarets 
was  estimated  to  remain  a  steady 
$43,000,000  this  year  and  next 

Excises  on  slot,  pinball  and 
other  coin-operated  amusement 
and  gaming  machines  was  expect¬ 
ed  to  yield  $16,000,000  this  fiscal 
year,  a  $1,500,000  drop  from  fiscal 
1958,  and  $17,000,000  next.  Take 
from  bowling  alley  and  pool  room 
taxes  will  stay  even  at  about  $3,- 
000,000,  according  to  the  budget 
estimates. 


Ready  Albany  for  Tadfic’ 

Albany,  Jan.  20.  ' 

Preliminary  work  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  installation  of  Todd  1 
A-0  at  the  Stanley  Warner  Ritz, 
which  is  expected  to  open  with 
“South  Pacific”  on  Washington’s 
Birthday  (Feb.  22>.  *  I 

The  downtown  first-run  situa¬ 
tion  was  chosen  in  preference  to  I 
the  uptown  second-run  Madison 
for  the  first  equipping  of  an  Albany 
exchange  district  house  with  the 
process. 

During  the  initial .  stages,  which 
included  the  cutting  of  an  en¬ 
trance  area  into  the  projection 
booth,  the  Ritz  was  darkened  for 
three  afternoons. 

Some  of  the  equipment  is  stored 
in  Vogel’s  Warehouse,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  awaits  delivery  from  Eng¬ 
land. 

It  is  expected  that  "South  Pa¬ 
cific”  will  run  a  minimum  of  six 
weeks,  perhaps  more.  Top  may  be 
$2.50. 


‘Objectionable*  Ad  £aW- 

Hartford,  Jan.  2Q.  ’ 
Bill  filed  for  consideration 
by  the  Legislature  would  pro¬ 
hibit  any  type  of  advertising 
of  movie  film  of  an  "objec¬ 
tionable”  nature.  This  would 
include  pictures  depicting  "il¬ 
licit”  sex,  horror,  terror,  bru¬ 
tality  and  “partially  denuded” 
figures.  \ 

Sponsor  of  the  bill  is  Sena- 
*  for  Mario  A.  Orefice,  Niantic 
Democrat 


Editorials  Point 
Up  Absurdities 
Of  Kan*  Censors 

■*  Kansas  City,  Jan.  20. 

Kansas*  own  leading  newspa^era 
have  taken  up  the  cudgel  against 
the  state’s  controversial  Board  of 
Review,  film  censor  group  which 
has  had  rugged  sledding  for  more 
than  two  years;  Last  week  editor¬ 
ials  taking  the  board  to  task  ap¬ 
peared  in  both  the  Wichita  Beacon 
and  the  Kansas  City  Kansan. 

Beacon  titled  its  editorial#  "Kan¬ 
sas  Must  End  Censorship,”  and 
said,  “The  lawmakers  who  cheated 
the  censorship  were  guilty  of  an 
age-old  error  in  thinking.  They  as¬ 
sumed  that  certain  citizens  were 
qualified  to  judge  what  other  citi¬ 
zens  should  enjoy.” 

Wichita  paper  said  “Board  cen¬ 
sors  only  motion  pictures  for  thea¬ 
tres,  but  not  those  films  projected 
in  churches,  television,  libraries, 
schools,  businesses  or  rental  agen¬ 
cies.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
this  board  should  not  be  ^abolished 
immediately” 

Kansan  repeated  many  of  the 
Beacon’s  charges,  adding  its  own. 

15-MiDk»  Paperbacks  Of 
Filmed  TaiesDetailed 
To  Studios  by  Signet 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Signet  Books  has  skedded  puhr 
lication  of  15,000,000  motion  pic¬ 
ture  editions  of  paperback  novels 
and  non-fiction  books,  according  to 
board  chairman  Victor  Weybright, 
here  on  periodic  visit  to  contact 
writers  and  session  with  studios  on 
films  based  on  titles. 

Leading  off  parade  of  film  col¬ 
laboration  promotions  are  two 
tomes  whose  filmizations  currently 
are  doing  top-gross  biz  at  box- 
office,  “Some  Came  Running”  and 
“I  Want  to  Live!”  Latter,  by  Tabor 
Rawson,  already  in  its  sixth  edition 
and  past  the  1,000,000-copy  mark, 
is  an  original  paperbound  and  ap¬ 
pears  headed  for  an  all-time  sales 
record  for  a  book  first  published  in 
Soft-cover  editios,  exec  reported. 

Although,  the  Figaro-Wanger- 
Wise  production  has  opened  only 
in  three  cities,  national  promotion 
on  book  seems  to  have  zoomed 
book  to  a  position  guaranteed  to 
exceed  2,500,000  copies,  according 
to  Weybright.  Over  1,000,000 
copies  already  are  contracted  for 
foreign  market,  British  edition 
going  to  press  next  month  despite 
film  currently  being  on  the  censor¬ 
ship  ban  list 

“Some  Came.  Running,”  James 
Jones  novel,  has  bad  an  initial 
l,000i000-run,  distributed  day-date 
with  opening  of  Sol  C.  Siegel  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  country. 

Weybright  said  he  and  prexy  j 
Kurt  Enoch  had  set  a  promotion 
allocation  for  1959  exceeding-  $700,- 
000.  Other  Signet  tie-ups  for  this 
year  include  "Separate  Tables,”’ 
“The  Sound  and  the  Fury,”  "The 
Mating  Game,”  "They  Came  to 
Cordura,”  "Let  No  Man  Write  My 
Epitaph,”  "Count  Your  Blessings,” 
“The  Dud  Avocado,”  "Some  Like 
It  Hot/’  ‘.‘Remember  Me  to  God,” 
"The  World  of  Susie  Wong,” 
“Claudelle  Inglish,”  "Ben  Hur” 
“On  the  Beach,”  "The  Mountain 
Road,”  “Never  So  Few,”  “Sons  fc 
Lovers,”  "The  Tunnel  of  Love” 
and  "Last  Train  from  Gun  Hill.” 


hside  Stuff— Pictures 

Sixth  International  Advertising  Film  Festival  is  skedded  for  June 
9-13  at-.  Cannes,  France  Enb^t  at^  ludged  in  11  categories  of  theatre 
commercials  and  fivq  in  video,  ariiricrease  of  two  over  the  *58  fest.  In 
addition  to  category  winners,  thereV>ilI  also  be  a  "Grand  Prix  du 
Cinema”  arid  a  "Grand  Prix  de  la  <®?$fevision.”  The  Fest,  repped  in  the 
States  by  Theatre-screen  Advertisifig^lfareau,  is  an  annual  world-wide 
competition  for  theatre  and  ,tv  comm«^lals. 

The  latest  move  of  the'  Government  of  South  Africa  to  enforce 
“Apartheid”  (race  segreagtion)  in  Ca£e  Town  is  the  banning  of  all 
Negroes,  from  attending  film  houses-  licensed  for  non-whites. 

Amongst  other  restrictions  the  Censor  board  grades  features  for  ex¬ 
hibit  to  (a)  Europeans  only,  (b)  Europeans  and  Non-Europeans  only,, 
and  (c)  Europeans  only,  Non-Europeans  and  Negroes.  Latter  have  sat  in 
reserved  areas  in  non-white  and  mixed  theatres,  but  now,  as  a  result 
of  the  ban,  they  will  have  to  travel  over  10  miles  to  their  location  for 
an  operiair  makeshift  show  where  features  are  shown  four  times  a 
week,  weather  permitting. 


In  reviewing  William  K.  Zinsser’s  (former  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune 
critic)  new  book,  “Seed  Any  Good  Movies  Lately,”  in  the  Jan.  17th 
issue  of  Cue,  film  critic  Jesse  Zunser  defends  the  -film  industry,  writ¬ 
ing  in  part:  “Despite  Zinsser’s  pessimistic  summation,  movies,  I  think, 
are  not  all.  moronic..  They  are  more  like  people — good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different — occasionally  banal,  occasionally  brilliant,  sometimes  dull 
and  Stupid,  but  frequently  intelligent,  inspiring  and  a  considerable 
tribute  to  the  minds  and  aspirations  of  men.” 

In  commenting  on  Zinsser’s  reference  to  film  company  pressure  to 
force  good  reviews;  Zunser  writes:  ‘This  is  a  fact  of  life.  Moviemen 
are  surely  entitled  to  make  their  views  known  and  felt,  just  as  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  da  All  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  critic — and 
his  publisher — to  give  the  companies  a  fair  hearing,  and  then  tell  them 
Where  to  get  off.  It’s  as  simple  as  that.” 


One  of  the  few  feporters  to  get  much  from  Laurence  Olivier  while 
in  N.Y.  for  his  recently  taped  tv  spec  “Moon  and  Sixpence”  was  Rol- 
lie  Hochstein  of  Toronto  Star.  Asked  about  his  mooted  film  "Macbeth,” 
Olivier  first  shrugged  end  said,  "That  just  never  came  off  ”  Then  he 
gave:  “I  never  again  want  to  go  through  those  few  months  when  I 
went  round  the  world,  nap  in  hand,  trying  to  raise  the  money!  The  film 
men  were  scared  of  it— scared  of  leaving  their  money  in  it  for  several 
years  waiting  for  the  profits  to  come  in.  *Henry  V*  and  *Hamlet*  have 
made. about  three  million. dollars*'  profit,  but  you  have  to  wait  for  the 
money  to  come  in.  ‘Macbeth’  is  the  best  script  of  them  alL”  His  quest 
for  backing  took  him,  in  vain,  to  London,  Paris  and  N.Y.,  but  he’s 
still  hopeful  of  raising  it  some  day. 


"Here  is  the  tragedy  of  Marlon  Brando,  in  terms  of  his  build,  in¬ 
telligence,  perception  and  drive  perhaps  the  finest  actor  ever  to  come 
out  of  the  American  theatre.  Having  struck  gold  with  the  Kowalski- 
Wild  One  image,  he  has  chosen  to  stand  still  in  his’ development  and 
to  let  his  tremendous  talents  wither  away.” 

So  writes  Nathan  Cohen,  Toronto  Star’s  new  entertainment  column¬ 
ist,  who  is  also  moderator  of  CBC-TV’s  “Fighting  Words”  and  script 
editor  of  its  “General  Motors  Presents.” 

A  committee  chose  Shochiku’s  "Narayamabushiko”  (Tale  of  Nara- 
yama)  as  the  Japanese  entry  in  1958  Academy  competition.  Choice 
was  a  surprise  one  over  Tofco’s  "Muhomatsu-no  Issho”  (Rickshaw  Man) 
which  won  the  Golden  Lion  at  Venice  over  the  Shochikn  entry. 

Three  Japanese  pictures  have  copped  the  foreign  film  Oscar  in  the 
past,  those  being  Daiei’s  “Rashomon”  in  1951,  Daiei’s  "Jigoku  Mon” 
in  1954  and  Toho’s  "Miyamoto  Mtcsasb^*  in  1955. 

The  16m~market  in  Canada  appears  to  be  growing.  20th-Fox,  which 
took  over  its  own  16m  distribution  in  the  Dominion  in  November, 
1957,.  last  week  reported,  it  had  quadrupled  its  business  in  a  single 
year.’ While,  ini  1957,  it  billed  $60,000,  in  1958  it  boosted  the  total  to 
$258,000.  Figure  also  reflects  a  steady  expansion  in  the  number  of 
1 16m  Cinemascope  installations. 


Look  for  a  change  in  Paramount’s  policy  anent  the  licensing  of  “Ten 
Commandments.”  Par  expectedly  will  now  go  for  showing  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  a  regular  admission-price  basis. 


Only  one  of  20th-Fox’s  Regal  Films  releases  clicked  over  the  $500,- 
000  mark. 


France  Is  French 

Continued  from  page  2 

Frenchmen  50  francs  for  many 
years  before  Stinnett’s  'arrival. 
This  small  fee  keeps  the  platform 
from  being  overcrowded.  It  also 
provides  for  an  extra  ticket  con¬ 
trol,  for  in  France  train  tickets 
:  are  often  picked’  up  at  the  gate 
rather  than  on  the  trains.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  reason,  it  is  unfair  for 
an  American  to  assume  the  French¬ 
way  is  wrong  just  because  it  is  not 
like  the  American  way.  In  the  U.S. 
I  have  seen  visitors  turned  back 
at  the  entrance  to  a  train  platform 
because  only  train  ticket  holders 
were  allowed  through  the  gates.  I 
have  paid  50c  to  the ''Merchant  Sea¬ 
man’s  Fund  every  time  I  have 
boarded  an  outgoing  passenger 
liner  "to  see  a  friend  off”  in  the 
Port  of  New  York.  I  have  paid  a 
dollar  arid  more  for  the  privilege 
of  bathing  at  public  beaches,  and 
I  can  very  well  picture  the  “frus¬ 
tration”  of  a  Frenchman  who  per¬ 
mitted  himself'  to  react  tor  U.S. 
customs  as  StinnettJias  reacted  to 
the  everyday  ways  of  life,  in 
France  where  all  public  beaches 
are  free,  where  one  is  not  turned 
back  from  a  train  platform  if  he 
purchases  a  platform  ticket,  etc. 

.  Stinnett  should  be  more  accurate 
when  Using  public  print.  He  should, 
for  example,  admit  that  one  is  not 
charged  at  all  for  sitting  on  a  park 
bench  but  rather  a  pittance  of  15 
francs  (3c)  is  charged  for  a  folding 
chair  belonging  to  a  concessionaire 
who  makes  his  meager  livelihood 
by  renting  his  chairs  and  caring 
for  them.  Let’s  live  and  let '  live. 
We  hope  that  Stiimet  will  return 
to  France,  that  he  will  first  remove 
the  chip  from  his  shoulder,  and 
that  he  trill  have  happy  experiences 
in  the  areas  .where  constructive 
criticism  will  nave  brought  about 
improvements.  . 

Myton  Clement 

Public  Relations  Director 


Gout  Blessings 

CaaBttn&et  from  page  3  — 

i  the  product  and  its  uneven  flow  is 
loud,  and  yet*  there’s  an  under¬ 
standing  for  the  problems  of  the 
I  Coast,  which  has  to  worry  about 
i  stories,  casting,  eta  When  an  out¬ 
fit  like  20th  hits  a  tough  period, 
such  as  the  last  quarter  of  ’58  and 
1  the  first  of  ’59  have  been  (at  least 
to  date),  sales  and  production  are 
almost  immediately  at  loggerheads, 
iwith  publicity  caught  in  the  mid-i 
die.  Sales  blames  the  studio  for] 
!  not  coming  UP  with  "the  right  kind 
i  of  pictures.  Production  blames 
!  sales,  and  both  blame  publicity. 

‘There’ll  be  a  lot  of  straight-; 
from-the  shoulder  talk  when  we 
meet  at  the  studio,”  commented 
one  20th  exec  in  Gotham  last  week. 

There’s  a  good  deal  of  specula¬ 
tion  in  N.  Y.  in  the  light  of  the 
limited  firings  at  20th  last  week. 
The  order  has  ^  come  down  to  cut 
20%  to  25%  in  all  departments. ; 
Such  economies  usually  start  at  the  l 
publicity  end  and  among  the  cleri¬ 
cal  staff.  Unless  business  improves, 
there’ll  be  further  cuts  and  they 
may  well  extend  to"  the  field.  So 
far,  20th  is  holding  the  line,  how¬ 
ever,  and  no  immediate  distribu¬ 
tion  charges  are  indicated. 

What’s  frustrating  to  20th  staff¬ 
ers  is  that  the  studio  has  announced 
a  string  of  exciting  properties 
which,  by  all  rules,  should  emerge 
as  major  grossers.  However,  few  of 
these  pictures  can  bit  the  market 
before  later  in  the  year. 


jSclme  ‘Contempt’  Upheld 


Washington,  Jan.  20. 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  Monday 
(12)  refused  to  review  appeal  by 
Schine  Theatres  against  criminal 
contempt  judgment  stemming  from 
Schine  failure  to  obey  antitrust 
decree, 

J.  Myer  Schine  and  other  de¬ 
fendants  had  been  ordered  in  1949 
to  get  rid  of  some  38  motion  pic¬ 
ture  houses.  As  of  1954,  they  still 
controlled  23  of  those,  and  lower 
Federal  court  held,  them  to  he  in 
“wilfull  and  contumacious”  con¬ 
tempt. 

Schine’s  main  argument  was  that 
[advent  of  television  and  drive-in 
theatres  made  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  Sell  houses  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Justice  Tom  Clark  took  no 
part  in  Supreme  Court’s  fiction.  ‘ 


FABIAN'S  ROTTERDAM  BUY 

Taking  Over  Rlverview  Drive-Ii 
From  Lament 

Albany,  Jan.  20. 

Purchase  by  Fabian  Theatres  of 
the  Lamont  interests’.  Rlverview 
Drive-In  at  Rotterdam  Junction 
(outside  Schenectady)  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  consummated  yesterday 
(19)  in  New  York.  Negotiations 
had  been  conducted  for  a  number 
of  weeks.  Attorney  Lewis  A.  Sum- 
berg,  of  Albany,  acting  for  the  La¬ 
mont  organization,  and  Herbert 
Jacoby,  or  Schwartz  &  Frohlich, 
for- Fabian. 

Jacoby  was  one  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tors  of  Rlverview  Drive-In  Theatre, 
for  which  the  Fabian  people  re¬ 
cently  filed  a  certificate. 

The  RivervieW  has  been  credited 
with  being  a  money-maker  during 
its  eight  seasons  of  operations.  The 
late  H^rry.  Lamont  built  it — near 
the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  River — 
as  one  of  several  he  constructed. 

Fabian  already  owned'  two  arito- 
mobilers  in  this  area*— the  475-car 
Saratoga  in  Latham,  on  the  AI- 
bany-Saratoga  Road  (the  second 
ozoner  in  the  territory,  opened  by 
Neil  Heilman  In  1940);  and  the  950- 
car  Mohawk,  on  the  Albany-Sche- 
nectady  Road  (constructed  in  1946). 
Heilman  was  at  one  time  pooled 
,  with  Fabian  in  both  these  open- 
airs. 

There  are  reports  Walter  Reade 
I  Jr.  wil  acquire  Lamont’s  Sunset 
!  Drive-in,  outside  Kingston.  Reade 
L  now  controls  that  city’s  two  indoor 
theatres— rthe  first-run  Comiriunity 
and  the  subsequent-run  Kingston 
—as  well  as  the  9-W  Drive-in,  on 
the  other  side  of  Kingston. 


SAY  CHURCHES  SHOW 
RECENT  FILMS  ON  16M 

Milwaukee,  Jan.  20. 

Allied  Theatre  Owners  of  Wis¬ 
consin  has  registered  a  protest  with 
the  film  companies  about  the  dis¬ 
tribution  te  non-theatrical  groups 
of  16m  prints  of  recent  feature  re¬ 
leases. 

According  to  the  Allied  unit, 
many  of  these  features  going  to 
churches,  clubs  and  schools  are 
only  a  year  old  and  are  still  being 
sold  for  regular  35m  theatre  ex¬ 
hibition.  It’s  charged  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  creating  severe  hardships 
for  theatres  who  are  regular  com- 
ijiercial  customers  of  the  film  com¬ 
panies. 

Edward  E.  Johnson,  president  of 
Wisconsin  Allied,  said  the  selling 
pf  the  recent  16m  films  poses  al¬ 
most  as  serious  a  threat  •  for  the 
smaller  theatres  as  would  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  post-’48  backlog  to 
television.  He  added  that  exhibitors 
in  the  small  towns  are  finding  the. 
16m  competition  “a  serious  threat 
to  their  existence.”  Johnson  called 
on  the  American  Congress  of  Ex¬ 
hibitors  to  correct  this  situation 
if  it  is  “interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  small  theatreowner.1’ 


‘Frank*  Opens  March  17 

George  Stevens’  “The  Diary  of 
Anne  Frank”  has  been  set  to  open 
at  the  Palace  Theatre,  N.Y.,  on 
March  17.  It’ll  run  there  on  a 
roadshow  basis. 

Picture,  released  by  20th-Fox, 
stars  newcomer  Millie  Perkins. 
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In  W.  Germany 

Frankfurt,  Jan.  20* 

Despite  constant  criticism  from 
German  exhibitors  who  object  to 
films  that  are  overlong  and  for 
which  higher  terms  are  asked.  Par¬ 
amount  obviously  is  having  the  last 
laugh  since  the  pic,  “10  Command-, 
ments,”  is  its  biggest  click  of  the 
year  in  West  Germany. 

Picture  is  three  hours  long, 
which  means  only  two  perform¬ 
ances  per  day,  and  admission  price 
is  doubled  here  to  cover  the  Par 
rental  terms.  Nonetheless,  it  has 
played*  20  weeks  in  Munich,  19  in 
Berlin;  -17  in  Duesseldorf,  14  in 
Frankfurt,  10  in  Cologne  and  com¬ 
paratively  as  long  in  other  German 
keys. 

Not  only  has  the  film  been 
around,  and  doing,  great,  for  six 
month's, 'but  also  it  is  doing  so  well 
that  “lOTC’s”  is  ballyhooed  as  Par’s 
Christmas  entry.  To  date  it  has  35 
Christmas  playdates  all  with  upp&d 
admission .  price. 


Legit  Precedes  Unreleased 
WB  ‘Showgirl*  Feature 

Basle,  Jam  20; 

First-Swiss.  performance  of  Ter- 
enqe  Rattigan’s  “Sleeping  Prince” 
at  small-seater  Komoedie  here,  pro¬ 
duced -as  the  traditional  year-end 
holiday  -preem,  looks  like  a  hit  at 
this  legit  outlet.  A  three -to-four 
weeks’  run  (considered  good  here) 
seems  indicated. 

Play  has  been  skillfully  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  by  Annie  and 
Peter  Capell  and.  smoothly  directed 
by  Leopold  Biberti  who  also  dou¬ 
bles  as  co-star  in  the  Sir  Laurence 
Olivier  role  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
But  real  star  is  Blance  Aubry  in 
the  femme  lead  held,  respectively, 
by  Vivien  Leigh  and  Marilyn  Mon¬ 
roe  in  the  British  stage  and  screen 
version. 

Supporting  roles  are  well  cast 
with  Rita  Liechti,  *  Peter  Busse, 
Franz  Matter,  Ingeborg  Stein  and 
others.  Rich  set  is  by  Engen  GolL 
Instead  of  literal  translation  of 
“Sleeping^  Prince”  as  play’s  tag, 
Komoedie*  chose  the  pic  title  “Der 
Prinz  -und  die  Taenzerin”  (The 
Prince  and  the*  Showgirl),  thus  giv¬ 
ing  the  Warner  Bros,  film  starring 
Olivier  and  Miss  Monroe,  as  yet 
unreleased  in  this  city,  a  gratis 
trailer.' 

PUT  TOLERANCE’ RULER 
ON  PUB-AD  OVERTIME 

The  Wages  and  Hours  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  investigation  of  the  so- 
called  “tolerance”  clause  in  the 
contracts  between  the  N.  Y.  Screen 
Publicists  Guild  and  six  film  com¬ 
panies  covering  homeoffice  pub-ad 
staffers: 

The  “tolerance”  clause  permits 
certain  staffers,  mainly  contact 
men  and  planters,  to  work  a  speci¬ 
fied  '  number  of  overtime  hours 
without  extra  compensation.  The 
“tolerance”  provision  varies  from 
company  to  company,  but  It  aver¬ 
ages  about  10  extra  hours  within  a 
two  Week  period.  After  the  10-hour 
period,  overtime  must  be  paid. 

The  Federal  wages  and  hours 
law  states  that  all  work  over  40 
hours  constitutes  overtime.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Division  have  been  questioning  film 
company  staffers  whose  work 
comes  under  the  “tolerance”  clause. 

It’s  understood  that  the  SPG  did 
not  invite^  the  Wages,  and  Hours 
Division- to  make  an  investigation, 
but  that  the  probe  stems  from  a 
case  pending  before  the  division. 

.  The  SPG  represents  pub-ad 
staffers  at  Warner  Bros.,  20tb-Fox, 
Universal,  Metro,  Columbia  and 
United  Artists. 


|  New  York  Theatre 
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DALE/  800-SEATER,  A  FOLDO 


Chas.  Rubenstein  Left  With  Two 
Only  In  Twin  Towns. 


St.  Paul,  Jan.  20. 

Local  neighborhood  Dale,  a  800- 
seater,  is  the  latest  to  fall  by  the 
wayside,  bringing  the  number  of 
the  past  few  years’  shutterings  to 
more  than  a  dozen.  . 
v  Dale  is  owned  by  Charles  Ruben¬ 
stein  who,  during  1958,  also  cried 
quits  for  his  Minneapolis  Arion  and 
Hollywood  de  luxe  uptown  thea¬ 
tres. 

With  the  Dale  closing,  Ruben¬ 
stein  is  left  only  with  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Hollywood  and  St.  Paul 
Faust,  neighborhood  theatres,  of  a 
circuit  which  once  numbered  more 
than  a  half-dozen. 


NOTE  OF  HOPEFULNESS 
RE  1959  RELEASES 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  20. 

Helping  such  local  exhibitor  i 
leaders  as  Charles  Winchell,  Minne¬ 
sota  Amusement  Co.  (United  Para- 1 
mount  chain  of  33  theatres)  presi¬ 
dent-general  manager,  and  Frank  i 
Mantzke,  circuit  and  North  Central 
Allied  head,  to  feel  encouraged 
anent  1959’s  boxoffice  prospects 
here,  they  say,  is  its  excellent  per¬ 
formance  to  -  date,  attributable  to 
the  strong  product. 

What  also  gives  them  “high 
[hope,”  they  point  out,  .is  the  fa#t 
that  the  1959  week  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  a  period  hitherto  written  off 
as  a  complete  loss  here,  witnessed 
hefty  grosses  all  down  the  line. 
And  this  year’s  New  Year’s  aggre¬ 
gate  loop  theatres’  take  reached 
a  record  high,  it’s  pointed  out. 

This  and  what  happened  in  1953 
justifies  reasonable  optimism,  in 
Winchell’s  opinion. 

•  Throughout  1958  nearly  every 
important  boxoffice  picture,  many 
of  them  at  advanced  prices,  gave 
a  good  local  boxoffice  account  of 
itself,  he  points  out, 

Of  course,  in  Minnesota,  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  daylight  saving  time 
will  be  an  extremely  adverse  box- 
office  factor,  says  Winchell.  This 
now  is  up  to  the  convened  state 
legislature. 

“The  manner  in  which  our  ex¬ 
hibition  has  been  weathering  the 
storm  of  television  and  the  other 
competitors  that  we  now  have  for 
time,  and  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  Hollywood  has  been  coming 
along  with  product  are  reassur¬ 
ing,”  avers  Winchell.  “The  blos¬ 
soming  of '  the  Northwest  Exhibi¬ 
tors  Business  Building  Forum, 
helping  all'  of  the-  territory’s  ex¬ 
hibitors  to  realize  their  attractions’ 
boxoffice  potential,  is  bound  to 
spell  improved  grosses.” 

“If  we  can  continue  to  get  a 
steady  flow  of  good  pictures  I 
think  we'll  be  all  right,”  says 
Mantzke.  “It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  the  public  will  attend  such 
attractions  in  substantial  numbers. 
But  the  industry  must  keep  people 
going  to  theatres  regularly.  It  can’t 
afford  to  let  th^m  get  out  of  thea- 
tregojng  habit  because  •  of  weak 
product.” 

Mantzke  also  is  heartened,  he 
says,  by  ACE’s  creation  which  he 
considers  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  ever  has  happened  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Bennie  Berger,  former  Allied 
local  president,  believes  there  must 
be  all  inclusive  arbitration  to  save 
the  small  exhibitors. 


Lewis’  Own  Project 


Hollywood,  Jan.  '20.  i 

First  feature  for  Jerry  Lewis 
Productions,  set  np  by  comedian 
last  May  as  one  of  several  sepa-l 
rate  .units  for  various  enterprises, 
will  he  an  untitled  comefiy  for ; 
Paramount  which  latter  will  fi¬ 
nance  and  distribute. 

Pic,  written  and  directed  by  j 
Frank  Tashlin,  will  be  the  first 
completely  indie  film  made  by 
Lewis,  who  will  produce  as  well 
as  star.  Film  is  in  addition  to  com¬ 
mitments  Lewis  bas  with  Par, . 
through  producer  Hal  Wallis  and 
through  York  Productions,  latter 
outfit  sold  to  Par  by  Lewis  last 
May, 

Comic,  .currently  starring  In 
“Don’t  Give  Up  the  Ship”  f  dr  Wal¬ 
lis,  whom  he  owes  one  final  pic 
after  this  to  complete  his  deal/ 
stili-has -seven  pix  to  go  with  York, 
stretched  out  over  a  six-year  part¬ 
ed*  Latest  lose  York  wks’  “Geisha 
Boyv”  in  current  release. 


Thana  Skouras’  Sendee 

Thana  Skouras  Associates 
has  been  formed  by  George 
Skouras’  daughter  to  offer  edi¬ 
torial  consultant  services  in 
the  film,-  radio-tv  and  theatri¬ 
cal  fields.  Outfit  will  analyze 
dramatic  properties  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  possibilities  in 
the  various  markets. 

It’ll  also  undertake  editorial 
and  market  research  and  pro¬ 
vide  producers  with  ad-pub 
and  exploitation  programs 
“tailored  to  their  needs.” 


White  House 

Continued  from  page  3  ___ 
ingly  uneasy  over  the  prospect  of 
pickets  in  front  of  theatres  play¬ 
ing  Soviet  films  and  new  articles 
charging  America  is  being 
“swamped”  with  Communist  pie- 
I  tures,  etc.  Some  have  also  begun 
to  wonder  whether  it  was  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  for  Johnston  to  tie 
himself  quite  so  closely  to  cur¬ 
rently  visiting  Anastas  I.  Mikoyan, 
a  first  Deputy  Premier  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  The  Motion  Picture 
Export  Assn,  prez  gave  a  dinner  for 
the  Soviet  official  on  his  arrival 
in  Washington,  and  he  entertained 
him  again  on  the  Coast  this  week. 
(See  separate  story  on  Johnston's 
views.)  * 

In  an  industry  as  sensitive  to 
the  political  climate  and  overtones 
as  that  of  the  motion  picture,  this 
almost  strenuous  identification  of 
the  business  with  the  visiting  Rus¬ 
sian  has  made  for  a  feeling  of  un¬ 
easiness.  Johnston,  of  course, 
spent  .quite  some  time  in -Russia 
late  in  1958,  and  was  the  private 
guest  of  Soviet  Premier  Nikita 
Khrushchev  at  the  latter’s  country 
heme  for  a  weekend,  thus  was  re¬ 
turning  Soviet'  courtesies  shown 
him. 

Several  industry  execs  now  are 
wondering  whether,  even  if  the 
problem  of  the  allocation  of  the 
Soviet  films  ’among  the  distribu¬ 
tors  is  settled,  the  industry  will 
be  in  a  position  tp  live  up  fq/.the 
concept  of  *wide  distribution  of 
the  Russian  films,  called  for  under 
the  reciprocal  agreement.  One'ex- 
hibitor  said  last  week  he  wouldn’t 
play  a  Soviet  picture  “unless  the 
State  Department  man  stands  in 
front  of  my  boxoffice  and  tells 
everybody  that  Pm  playing  this 
film- at  the  request  of  the.  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Clumsy  Handling 

The  irony  of  this  is  that,  had 
there  been  no  “official”  pact,  and 
had  the  State  Dept  quietly  en¬ 
couraged  independents  to  pur¬ 
chase  Soviet  pix,  the  results  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  been  far  better  j 
and  much  less  national  attention 
would  have  centered  on  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Russian  features,  J 
some  of  which  are  sans  propaganda 
and*  worthwhile  seeing.  However, 
the  Soviets  on  the  one  hand  de¬ 
manded  reciprocity  on  more  than 
a  nominal  basis,  and  the  American 
Government  was  eager  to  get  Hol¬ 
lywood  films  shown  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Exhibitors  are  now  In  an  un-‘ 
comfortable  position.  On  the  one 
hand,  Washington  is  urging  them 
to  “cooperate”  and  to  show  Soviet 
films  whose  4>.o.  values  are  ques¬ 
tionable,  to  say  the  least,  once  the 
novelty  appeal  of  the  first  one  or 
two  pictures  has  worn  off.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  them  are  per* 
sonally  dubious  about  the  wisdom 
of  showing  Soviet  films,  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  transaction  can  so 
easily  be  libelled  as  propaganda 
by  the  zealots.  Also,  there’s  the 
very  practical  consideration  that, 
once  a  Soviet  entry  is  billed,  a 
couple  of  dozen  shouting  Hungar¬ 
ian  refugee  pickets  may  turn  up 
as  they  did  this  past  week  during 
Mikoyan’s  tour. 

That  those  who  oppose  the  im¬ 
portation  and  showing  of  anything 
they  term  Soviet  “propaganda” 
will  not  stop  short  of  totally ‘twist¬ 
ing  the  facts,  even  impugning  the 
motives  of  the  State  Dept.,  has 
been  demonstrated  by  various  ar¬ 
ticles  written  on  the  subject  o| 
the  Soviet-American  film  swap, 
notably  the  columns  of  Fulton 
Lewis  Jr.  which  consisted  in  part 
of  material  made  up  of  whple 
cloth.  Exhibs  say  privately  that 
they  aren’t,  sure  whether  it’d  be 
worth  while  to  expose  themselves 
to  this  type  of  slander  just  in 
order  to  accommodate  a  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  which,  a  comparative¬ 
ly  short  time  ago,  dictated  the 
exact  opposite. 


Now  Its  Official:  Trumfco  Owns  Up 
He  Was  Robt.  Rich  of  ’56  Oscar  Fame 
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NATURAL  LURE  FOR  SVENSKAS 


Paul  Swater  Thinks  ‘Windjammer’ 
Can  Sail  for  Year 


Minneapolis,"  Jan.  20. 

Stanley-Wamer  apparently  made 
a  wise  choice  when  it  decided  to 
follow  its  “Search  for  Paradise” 
with  National  Theatres’  “Wind¬ 
jammer”  instead  of  “South  Seas 
Adventure”  which,  of  course,  will 
be  next  on  the  list. 

It  looks  as  if  it  counted  cor¬ 
rectly  on  the  area’s  large  ^  Scandi¬ 
navian  (particularly  Norwegian) 
population  to  go  in  a  big  way  for 
this  picture  about  Norwegian 
youths  being  trained  for  the  sea 
and  rich  in  Norwegian  flavor  other¬ 
wise. 

In  its  tenth  week  at  the  S-W 
Century,  “Windjammer,”  which  has 
been  anything  but.  hot-  ^boxoffice 
in  some  of  its  stands,  has  been 
socko  here,  eclipsing  its  “Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World”  predecessor 
for  the  latter’s  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  and  skyrocketing  at  $2.65  top 
to  a  terrific.  $24,000  New  Year’s 
week  when  there  were  daily  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  showings. 

„  Century  managing  director  Paul 
Swater  feels  confident  “Windjam¬ 
mer”  will  be  good  for  at  least  a 
year’s  run. 


RAZZ  GOLDSTEIN  ON 
AA  ROAD  MISSION 

Morey  (Razz)  Goldstein,  Allied 
Artists  sales  v.p.,  left  New  York 
Monday  (19)  to  resume  his  tour  of 
all  exchange  areas  with  the  pitch 
that  exhib  support  of  AA  is  a  nec¬ 
essity  if  the  company  is  to  de¬ 
liver  important  feature  product. 

This  week  he’s  scheduled  to  get 
the  message  across  at  luncheon 
meetings .  with  theatremen'  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  covered  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  six  other  cities  and  be¬ 
fore  he’s  through  Goldstein  will 
have  covered  the  entire  domestic 
territory. 

Goldstein  has  established  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  frankness  in  discussing 
the  AA  product  lineup — that  is, 
making7' no  pretentious  statements 
about  the  modest  nature  of  some 
of  the  features  on  the  program. 
The  company  can  keep  going,  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  films, 
!.  only  if  support  is  given  by  exhibs, 
he  states. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Buena  Vista  is  holding  a  week’s 
international  sales  conclave  at 
Walt  Disney  Studios  here,  with 
reps  from  South  America  and  the 
Orient  flying  in  to  session  with 
N.Y.  and  Coast  officials  of  the  Dis¬ 
ney  distribution  arm. 

Sessions  which  started  yesterday 
will  revolve  around  plans  for  up¬ 
coming  releases,  including  “Sleep¬ 
ing  Beauty,”  “Darby  O’Gill  and 
the  Little  People,”  ‘The  Shaggy 
Dog”  and  “Third  Man  On  the 
[  Mountain.” 

265  Texans  Cry  *Yea* 

Dallas,  Jan.  20. 

Some  265  Texas  motion  pic  ex¬ 
hibitors,  representing  more  than 
900  theatres,  met  here  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  to  give  their  endorsement 
to  the  aims  of  the  newly  organized 
American  Congress  of  Exhibitors. 

The  endorsement  came  after  R. 
J.  O’Donnell,  veepee  and  general 
manager  of  the  Interstate  Theatre 
Circuit,  explained  the  aims  to  the 
exhibitors  meeting  in  the  Variety 
Club  rooms.  O’Donnell  is  area 
chairman  for  Congress  with  Julius 
Gordon,  prez  of  the  Jefferson 
Amusement  of  Beaumont  O’Don¬ 
nell  is  also  executive  head  of  the 
Congress’  organizing  committee 
which  functions  out  of  New  York. 


‘Beauty’  Feb.  -12  Openings  ' 
Dallas,.  Jan.  20. 

Dallas  and  the  Tower  Theatre 
will  coincide  premiere  honors  of 
Walt  Disney’s  “Sleeping  Beauty” 
with  New  York  and  Los  Angeles, 
and  possibly  Chicago,  on  Feb.  12. 

These  three  engagements  (maybe 
four)  will  be  the  first  showings  of. 
the  5:6.000,000  animated  production  j 
whieh  was  six  years  in  the  making,  j 


Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

The  mystery  over  the  identity  of 
“Robert  Rich”  ended  Friday  (16) 
when  Dalton  Trumbo  admitted  to 
being  the  1956  Oscar  winner. 
Trumbo,  one  of  Hollywood’s  “Un¬ 
friendly  10,”  said  he  has  main¬ 
tained  silence  until  now  because 
“there  was  a  blacklist  then  and  the 
injection  of  my  name  might  have 
hurt  the  picture,”  the  King  Bros.’ 
“The  Brave  One.” 

Trumbo  made  the  revelation  in 
an  interview  with  KNXT-CBS 
newsman  Bill  Stout,  who  first  got 
Frank  King  to  reveal  Rich’s  iden¬ 
tity  and  subsequently  filmed  tbe 
interview  with  Trumbo,  in  which 
the  screenwriter  candidly  dis¬ 
cussed  Rich  and  his  clandestine 
activities  for  the  past  several' years. 

Trumbo  said  he’s  been  working 
steadily  under  various  pseudonyms, 
and  even  now  has  contracts  for  a 
full  year  ahead  with  various  pro¬ 
ducers.  He’s  written  several 
films  of  all  kinds,  he  said,  hut  re¬ 
fused  to  name  them  because  their 
producers  need  the  “protection  of 
my  anonymity.”  But  after  his  ex¬ 
isting  commitments  are  completed, 
Trumbo  said,  “I  will  never  again 
write  anything  without  using  my 
own  name,  or,  of  course,  Robert 
Rich.” 

When  Stout  asked  why  Robert 
Rich,  Trumbo  replied  that  “through 
a  grotesque  chance,  Robert  Rich 
has  become  probably  the  best- 
known  screenwriter  in  the  world. 
I’d  like  to  be  associated  with  him.” 
Trumbo  said  he  first  wrote  “The 
Brave  One”,  in  1952  under  the  title 
“The  Boy  and  the  Bull”  and'  did 
three  or  four  rewrites  before  the 
script  wras  produced.  He  said  he 
has  contracts  to  prove  he’s  the  au¬ 
thor,  but  added,  “The  problem  in 
Hollywood  is  not  to  prove  owner¬ 
ship,  the  problem  is  to  admit  own¬ 
ership.” 

As  to  the  Oscar,  Trumbo  said  he 
didn’t  blame  the  Academy  for  the 
situation,  because  it  looked  for 
Robert  Rich  to  present  the  award 
but  “I  didn’t  arrive.”  He  said  he 
assumes  if  the  Academy  “considers 
me  qualified”  for  the  Oscar,  in 
their  own  time  they  will  make  ar¬ 
rangements  to  confer  it  He  will 
give  the  statuette,  he  said,  to  his 
13-year-o!d  daughter,  who’s  kept 
his  secrets  since  she  was  three, 
when  he  was  first  blacklisted. 

Academy,  prexy  George  Stevens 
said  that  if  Trur  !x>  can  supply 
verification  beyond  any  doubt  of 
his  authorship  of  the  screenplay, 
the  Academy  board  will  meet  to 
consider  conferring  the  Oscar 
upon  him.,  Academy  only  a  week 
earlier  repealed  its  by-law  prohibit¬ 
ing  awards  to  accused  Communists 
or  -5th  Amendment  takers  as  “un¬ 
workable.” 


Cancel  Politics  Test 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Rule  barring  (a)  Communists 
who  haven’t  renounced  the  party 
or  (b)  Fifth  Amendment  takers 
from  Oscar  eligibility  has  been  re¬ 
pealed  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture 
Arts  &  Sciences.  Move  last  week 
was  the  result  of  a  long  campaign 
by  a  number  of  members  of  the 
board  who  opposed  the  injection  of 
politics  into  the  arts  awards  pic¬ 
ture. 

Actually;  there  had  been  senti¬ 
ment  on  the  board  against  the  by¬ 
law  even  when  it  was  adopted  Feb. 
6,  1957,  those  opposing  it  feeling 
politics  had  no  place  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  structure,  that  Oscars  should 
be  awarded  solely  on  artistic  merit. 


SPACE  AVAILABLE 

for  cutting  rooms  and  offices 
tn  Laboratory  iuiWlng  off 
Broadway. 

Du  Art  Hm  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Tri-Art  Color  C«rp. 

245  W.  55tk  Sf.  N.Y.  K»7-4SM 
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Yaak  PfatB.0.  It  Japan  Https  19.4%; 


By  DAVE  JAMPEL 

Tokyo,  Jan.  20. 

For  the  first  10  months  of  cal¬ 
endar  1958,  U.S.  films  suffered 
a  significant  bjo.  decline  here,  with 
Motion  Picture  Export  Assn,  mem¬ 
ber  companies  registering  a  total 
drop  of  $3,443,050,  or  an  aggregate 
falloff  of  19.4%  from  the  same 
span  of  1957,  according  to  best 
available  figures. 

Seasons,  other  than  normal  busi¬ 
ness  fluctuation,  are  attributed 
mainly  to  increasingly  severe 
finance  Ministry  controls,  but  also 
Include  $ueh  factors  as  the  inroads 
of  Japan’s  flourishing  tv  industry, 
the  increased  appeal  of  local  prod¬ 
uct  and  the  switch  to  double-fea¬ 
ture  programming  by  exhibitors 
shortly  after  mid-year. 

At  one  point,  MPEA  veepee  for 
the  Far  East,  Irving  Maas,  told 
Variety,  "The  outlook  has  never 
been  as  iinprdnusing  as  now.”  And 
the  situation  hasn’t  improved  since. 

The  one  bright:  spot  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  wasa  yearend  lcun-repnttance 
deal  which  Maas  negotiated  with 
the  Finance  Ministry  here;  the 
most  favorable  of  three  such  deals 
involving  a  loan  of  MPEA  mem¬ 
bers’  frozen  yen  to  the  Japanese 
hydroelectric  power  development 
companies,  repayable  in  dollars 
with  the  attached  feature  of  a  lump 
sum  immediately  remittable  as  a . 
bonus. 

Receipts  of  MPEA' members  for 
the  period  of  -January  through 
October  dropped  from  $17,776,198 , 
to  $14^33,148.  For  the  companies 
with  the  greatest  number  of  import 
licenses,  Metro*  2pth-Fox,  WB  and 
Pfcra,  biz  improved  somewhat  over 
latter  part  ra  the  year,  showing  a 
30.5%  downgrade  for  the  first  five 
months  as  Compared  to  an  overall 
20.5%  for  the.  ten-month  period. 
Columbia  showed  an  increase, 
mostly  on  the  strength  of  “Bridge 
on  the  River  Kwal*  and -the  re¬ 
leasing  of  Brigitte  Bardot  pictures 
here.  United  Artiste  also  scored  a 
hike,  in  line  with  that  company’s 
global  boost  in  stock.  Allied  Artists 
and  Republic  (included  as  an 
Mf*EA  ■  member  in  these  tabula¬ 
tions)  displayed  "slight  increases. 

Individual 2  -company  receipts, 
wdth  Jam-Oct  of  1958  figure  first 
and  -the  comparative  '  figure  for, 

1957  second  are  air  follows: 

Metro  ($2,428, 047-$3,013,899>. 

20thrFox  ($2,188pi2-$2^389^0fl). 

'  Paramount  ($2,101,025  -  $3,019,- 
672).* 

WH  <$l,800,49fi-$3,157,717). 

Columbia  <$iJ742i,909-$l,483£42). : 
.  Universal  ($l,076,S6I-51i635,!j69i : 

United  Artists  ($1,165,560-$841^- 

vouh 

SKO  ($$22,218-$1, 306,904).  '  , 

ABied  Artiste  ($547^9-$44437). 

R^pdbhd  ($499,8l8-$483,466). 

Ministry  edicts-  enacted  during 

1958  which  further  pinched  U.S. 
film  interests’  In  Japan ’included 
revision  of  :frimchise  terms.  One 
part  of ’’ these  tightening  measures 
declared  that  the  entire  expenses 
to  cover  production  of  prints  for 
use  fn  ratal  m&tiete  should  he 
borne  bytbe  non-resident  party 
because,  the  Circular  stated,  “the 
non-resident  party  loans  flhe  ex¬ 
hibition  rights  did y  to  the  resident 
party.** 

According  to  the  Government, 
the  “print  cost”  would  include  all 
expenses  to  cover  the  invoice  .cost,, 
raw  film,  laboratory  development, 
translation,  Istib titling,  recording, 
music,  commentary,,  freight,  insur¬ 
ance, 'Ourimns  duty,  •  commodity  tax 
and  customs  brokerage,  previously, 
companies  were  spdit  in  allocation, 
c£  costs.  Under  new  setup,  xert-i 
dent  parties  be  refunded  from: 
accumulated  yen  deposit  hf  aon- 
residmt  pnrtittt- 

The  rtstftt,  of  Course,  .is  that  less 
are-  blocked  and  more  be¬ 
came  subject  to  tocal  corpraatteoa 
pfoflts  tan  which  is  about  60  per 
cent 

t  Another  Mfajisfey  edict  dedared 
that  come  ftecal;l96(^  distributors 
atod  not  Importers  wradd  be 
panted  licenses.  It  was  tentatively 
announced  that  a  .foreign  film  dis¬ 
tributer  wotod  he  defined  as  rate 
baVhlg  O^aea  hir  Telfcsn,  Osaka, 
Nagoya,  Fatao&*im£  Sapporo  with 
more  than  five  to&rime  salesmen 
at  etch  locatteh.  : 

This  war  later  'revised  with  ha 
specific  number  af  staff  being  re¬ 
quire,  but  wathThfriCesai  thefrvC 
key  cities  remaiirring  ^  'krtpphrHhT^ 
importers  dtetribhting'  through 


Japanese  companies  were  asked  to 
form  -their  independent  dtetrihWv 
tion  setups  while  companies  with 
few  licenses  were  urged  to  merge, 
with  similar  importers  not  having 
the  Capacity  for  indie  distribution. 

On.  the  matter.  United  Artists 
has  already  announced  termination 
of  its  eight-year  no-distribution 
agreement  with  Shochiku  and  will 
start  its  own  distribution  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  1959  which  is 
April  1.  Other  American  com¬ 
panies  engaged  in  co-distribution 
still  to  make  arrangements  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  new  regulation  in¬ 
clude  AA  and  Republic. 


Taken  Over  by  Mosbroon 


•.  Albany,  Jan  20. 
Management  of  the  Smith  How¬ 
ell  Film  *  Delivery  Service,  long 
trucking  prints  to  and  from  thea¬ 
tres  in  the  Albany  and  Buffalo  ex¬ 
change  districts,  has  been  assumed 
by  Mushroom  Transportation  Co. 
Inc.,  of  •  Philadelphia. 

A  notice  sent  from  the  former’s 
f  Syracuse  headquarters  explained 
the  latter  had  taken  ever  the  man¬ 
agement,  “while  its  application  for 
permission  to  -control  the  company 
is  pending  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Cwtonismon.”  .  The  ICC. 
authorised  the  management  deal 
The  notice,  signed  by  George  L. 
Cutaiar^as  president,  pointed  out 
that  Mushroon  is.  “a .  well  estab- 
lished  carrier,  domiciled  in  Phils?! 
delphia,  which  has  been  providing 
service  in  New  York  State  for  a- 
number  plyesrs/*  It  assured  all 
users,,  of  ’  Howell  facilities- 

that  the  new  nianagement  intended 
to  Offer  -.‘all  qf  the  services*"*  which 
had  been  ■  provided  in,  the  past. 
Existing  ’inter-line  arrangements 
were  being  continued/  the  new 
group  pledged  “prompt  and  effi¬ 
cient  service,  ovei\a  broad  area  in 
New  Vork  State.** 

Mushroon  hoped  that  “friendly 
relations”  would  "be  in  effect  “for 
many  years.*'  If  was  ready  to  as-, 
sist  in  any  way  possible— if,  con-' 
iacted.  ’ 

•  Smith  Howell,  Which-  has  area 
tettninris  ip  Albany  and  Utica,  was 
a  family  ©perariofa  for  a  long  . spam 
It  trucks  hi  most  of  the  Albany 
ami  Buffalo  territories,  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  excepted.  FMik  F3m 
Service,  -of  Albany/  and  State  De¬ 
livery,  -of  *New  York,  operate  In 
the  latter-. 


PUBLIC  KEEPS  TAX, 
fflfflAMXDS 

Omaha,  Jam  20. 

Despite  the  new  tax  situation. 
Cooper  Theater  Foundation  here 
has  kept  its'top  prices  at  the  down¬ 
town  Brand  eis  atrd  -State,  houses 
to  90c,  declaring  same  in  big  ids 
as  “Our  .  New  dear’s  gif t  to  yon.” 
Meanwhile,.  Tri-States  has  upped 
|!ie  Ottpbeum  and  Omaha  prices  to 

ah  eyen.hwfc  *.  .  -  - 
Another  price  squabble.  devel- 
oped  between  Tri-States  andHara- 
mount  when  “Geisha  Boy”  opened 
day  and  date  at  Omaha  here  and' 
the  Broadway  in  Council  Bluffs, 
Jjust  - across  the  Missouri  River. 
Omaha  prices  Were  set*  at  a  buck, 
while  Broadway  cub  to  90c. 

FdefttdfftrGoUmaii 

HhflacteliiMa,  Jmi.  2ft  : 

WiHilm  -Goldman,' Pennsylvania 
exhibitor  and  Phxffy  legit*  theatre 
operator,  wRi  be  honored  at  a 
tedttmonial  famcheen  Jan.  29  at  the 
Sheraton  SOtaS  Imre.  Jjuncbebn, 
sponsored  by  i he  Pennsylvania 
Ass*,  of  Amusement  industries,  is 
a.  tribute  to  Goldman  few  hte  three, 
year?  of  service  as  president  of 
the  entertabifflmff  arid.  ^  sports 

&OUjf.  r.  -  '  .  '  '  ■ 

Golflnsca  is  largely  credited  with 
winning  elimination,  of  the  Philly 
admissioia  tax  -  for  film  houses. 
Fight  waged  by  the.  Ha,  A$sm  Of 
Amusement  industries  rhduded  the 
lax  two  year*'  ago  from  19%  -to 
,  5%  on-all  sporte  and  .  entertain- 
^mseht  adtnfegiohi,  -  F3tee1lvi:  d an."  1, 
the  remaining  tax  was  *3isfinated 
for  ifflbta  .  ^heafres  .  PhiRy 

tfreatceme®  too  Idtedttax 

Victory  to  Grtdtoafi V‘  )>rtifii£the/ 
sceneaefforts.  -*  -  ’  - 


FlenincaWaltM 

aa  ^on^PBrt  Iten  5  ssss 

Louis  with  his  first  wife,  who  died 
of  Injuries  received  in  an  Apache 
dance.”  This  statement. is  grossly 
exaggerated  since  I  was  his  first 
Wife,  and  T  - am  Very  much  alive. 
The  person  to  whom  Miss  Castle 
refers  was  an  early  dancing  part¬ 
ner  to  whom  he  never  was  married. 

The  second  inaccuracy  is  found 
on  page  60  of  Miss  Castle’s  book. 
She  writes:  “Maurice  was  ill-tem¬ 
pered,  a>dark.  little  man  who  looked 
Latin  and  had  hundreds  of  legends 
surrounding  him/’  This  statement 
I  find  offensive  and  insulting  to  the 
memory  of  Maurice..  Far  from  be¬ 
ing  ill-tempered  Maurice  was  a 
gentle,  lovable  mah  with  the  price¬ 
less  gift  of  making  friehds.  He 
had  A  great  many.  Furthermore  he 
was  not  a  little  man.  He  was  ex¬ 
actly  fiye -feet  10  inches.  The  “leg-' 
ends”  concerning  Maurice  are  not 
explained  by  Miss  Castle,  -and  may : 
be  presumed  to  have  originated  j 
wholly  in  her  imagination.  I  know 
of  np  “legends.”  j 

Again  on  page  60  Miss  -Castle 
write  s :  .“Undoubtedly  Maurice  I 
taught  Florence  everything  she 
knew/*  Much  as  we  learned  from 
each  other  this  statement  is  an 
over-simplification  which  distorts 
the  truth.  I  was  a  dancer  in  my 
.own  right  before  I  met  Maurice. 
I  had  graduated  from  the  Zieg- 
feld  Follies  and  was  a  solo  dancer 
in  “The  Pink  Lady”  which  starred. 
Hazel  Dawn,  when  Fiorenz  Zieg- 
feld  introduced  me  to  Maurice  who ; 
had  just  lost  his  dancing  partner. 

I  met  him  at  five  o’clock  on  a  fam¬ 
ous  aftempon,  rehearsed  with  him. 
one  hour*  and  went  on  that  night 
as  his  dancing,  partner  in  “Over 
The  River,”  starring  Lillian  Lor¬ 
raine  and  Eddie  Foy.  . 

On  page  87  of  Miss  Castle’s  book 
this  appears:  “Finally  the  night 
came  when  Maurice  had  been, 
drinking  too.  much  .  ,  Further 
on  the  same  page  she  says  '“Mau¬ 
rice  and  Louis  Martin  were  drink¬ 
ing  buddies.”  During  Hie  eight 
years  pf  our  married,  life  I  never 
saw  Maurice,  drink  more  than,  an 
occaridnri  sherry,  or  %a  glass  of 
Utoe.  He'  demised  strong  liquor. 
Beferring  to  a  disagreement  she 
and  Vernon  had  with  Louis  Martin, 
porprietor  of  tiie  Cafe  de  Paria, 
and  which  she  seems  to  blame  on 
Maurice  and  me,  she  writes:  -“Even 
though,  we  -loved  him,  we  would 
not  return  until  Maurice  and  his 
ill-will  were  gone.  When  he  found 
that  we  were  obdurate,  he  agreed, 
to  dismiss  Mairice  and  we  agreed 
to  return  the  next  day.” 

Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  We  were  NOT  dismissed 
from  the  OUEe  de  Paris,  but  ended 
our  engagement  in.  order  to  open 
at  the  Alhambra  Theatre  in;  Lon¬ 
don  to  a  revue  starring  Gwage 
Grossmith.  When  tout  engagement 
ended,  we  ’  returned  to’  New,  Vork 
to  dance  once  more  at  the  Cafe 
de  l^Opera.  • 

Since  Miss  Castle’s  hook .  is  jau 
effort  to  chronicle,  the  life  add 
times,  of  a.  great  -and  .glamorous 
era*  it  would  seem  essential  in  the 
iritererts  of  historical  accuracy' 
that  -the  farts  concerning  Maurice 
ami-  mef-and-  the  roles  we ,  too 
:pl*ye$  Jn'.-fhrt'  correctly- 

StateCC  - r  *  FidfOttce  WditorL 


DobI  Kid  Clibwn 

sss ^Ctostinifed  £roux  ?a.fa  l.sss 

convenience.  Who  are  they  kid¬ 
ding  with  th^r  @mmicked  hon¬ 
ors?”  to  a.  freu  translation  of  the 
ptoftlstrs  point  of  view. 

After  ”re.v^ctoB”  -the  CHburn 
award  ,  Jaycees  .  substituted  Pat 
Boone.  .  '*■- 


.  Ctihuro  Clioppers  Okay 

Atlanta,  Jan.  20. 

After  hrt  painful  teeth  had  caq- 
celled  him  put  of  commer¬ 

cial  concerts, ^  Van  Cliburn  made  It 
okay  at  Mtmtoipal  ikud  hero  Sat 
iiS)  where  a  teHout  of  6,6(10,  top¬ 
ping  charity, toade  Atlaxffa -^toap>h; 
manager  .WjUtort  Herrii^  .nervous 
for  fear  arxisi  couldn’t  play.  jDniy: 
open  drte  ,-aa;  substitute  'v 
MM*to8>.t" -  ••  : 

AtiantodtJidicatedthektod^^o 
pVatioii  tout -has  met 
over  U/S.  stoce  ^be  vwsuf  &nst 
covered^*  to  - Moscow1  by  fiie^  Rus¬ 
sians-- toriude^.  Ttehtok3owfi^’s, 
Ntrnibttr  .  Qonc pyae- 

encores.  r  ‘  .  -  ; 
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OUTSIDE-JAPAN  RIGHTS 
TO  IMRAN’ FOR  €01 

.World-wide  distribution  rights, 
with  the.  exertion  pf  Japan,  to/ 
the  Japanese  science-fiction .  film, 
“TheTH-Man,”  has  been  acquired: 
by  Columbia  from  Toho  Interna¬ 
tional.  '• 

The -color  film,  much  of  which r 
Was  -made  on  location  in  Tokyo, 
has  been  dubbed  into  ikiglish  for 
U.S.  release;  which  is: expected  to 
take  place  to  the  late  Spring  hr 
summer.  1 


‘Tulive’  Encounters 
Brit,  ^eiisw* 

.  ..  London,  Jan.  20.  - " 
Showing  of  “I  Want  TO  Live” 
(UA)  is  being  .held  up  in  Britain 
because  of  -  censor  trouble,  .:  The 
British  Board  of  Censors  refuses  to 
allow  details  ,  of  toe  g^s/chamber 
execution  tq,  be  ^hown.  -  Uhftedi 
Artists,  which  .  releases,  toe*  pic 
here,  to  adMnrtit  toah  toe  film  must 
he  shduTrln  its'entireto  or  Rot 
at  all.  .  -  . 

Montague  Mortom  UA  topper/ 
says:  “Thte  is  the  greatest  plea  for ; 
the  abolition  of  capital  ptmishment 
e\rer  made;  and  must  be  shown  in 
its  entirety.  We^have  advised’ the^ 
censor  that  we  do  not.  intend  to 
hoost/T  Want, To  Liye”*as  a  sensa¬ 
tional  picture,  though  it  to  bound 
to  get  an  -X  certificate  (no  children 
imder  16  allowed  to  see  it)  because" 
cf  fte  aduR  toemd.^ 

The  film  already  has  heefi  shown, 

niicut,  .in-HaIy  dnd  Fradcrt ' 

SintteritortlV^d. 

Seattle,‘Jan.20. 

Announcement  has  been  made 
hy  Will  Conner,  president  of 
John  Hamrick  '.Theatres,  toat  the 
liberty  Theatre ^  in  Portlah d,  ; 
has  ceased  .'bperotknis  ai  of  J*St 
Sunday  ni^it*.Jam  18..  Tbe  ibaild- 
Ing  ;has  beito  sold  fo  toe  Bank 'nif 
CMifarnia  hnd  toe  propraty  wfll  'Be 
Used  for  non^heafricai  -parpanffife- 
The  JJchn  Hamrick  'Gorpotettoft 
has  operated  toeatee?  Seattle,' 
^coma*  ahd.i^Phrtla^ 
years.- 
new 

M  Portldna.  •  ' 


.  Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  2Q. 

Will  J.  Conner,  president  of  tod 
John  -Hamrick  Theatres,  will  shut¬ 
ter  top  Liberty  Theater  here  on 
Jjffl.  Iff.  BazOc  of  jCalifcrida  islijt* 
big'  dver  at  toat,  lime  to  make  a 
pafitog  tot  tor  its  customete.  PasS- 
ingra thisfirsfruh  house  is  the  end 
of  the  -  Hamrick  circuit  in  Port¬ 
land.  The  Playhouse,.  Music  Boxi 
and  Rosy  aii  were  shuttered  in 
jjrerious  years.  * 

,  Conner^  said  thaj^  vthe  .rirouit 
plans  a  hew,  modern  dpwzdrtgn. 
toeafer  in  Portland  td  the  ymy . 
hear  future.  “I  Want  to  Live”  U 
Liberty^  current  (Tronic)  bflj, ,  '  . 

This  leaveA  fivp.'ffrstnm  spote- 
Brbadway  (park©?),  Fok  <Evpxw 
grenp).  Child  .  (Indie),  Crphenm 
(Evergreen),  and  Paramount  .(Port- 
Par). 


VIRGINIANS 


Exhlbs  Convention  Set  For  <Hff 

^  Mnt  Cepitert"  •  ■  ' 


Richmond/ Jan.  29. 

The  Virginia  Motion  Ptefarff 
Theatre  Asshw  a  Tbeatre  Owherift 
of  America  affiliate,  gffl  held  Its 
25to  jftfdnal  honymitftih'  ffifly  Bto  9 
at  tfae.Chambertin  Hotel,. (fid  |*o toi 
Comfort;  va:  .  -  -  . 

:  ;:Proxy.Syd  Gates,  Of  NorfoBc,  has' 
named  -Paul  Roto,  Vai^jr  .Enter-' 
prises,  Washhigten,  D.C.\  as  gen-  ' 
era!  chairman, -  wito  Jerome  Gor¬ 
don,  Newport  News,  and  '  Jbhi 
Broumas,  Washington  I).C.,  Serv¬ 
ing  as  coordinators.  Carlton  Diiffas, 
Richmond,  executive  secretary. of c 
the  -associatkm,  will  be  managtog. 

director  tor  the  wtoventioh>  ;  r 

World,  ArtAr,  irt  Jfciyo  . 

•  -  -  Drtim^jaB/ab;  . 

vWorid:  Theatre,  downtto^' 
Operated  The ;  Studio 

Coip.i  hds  ^t»ed  ffs  doors  because 
of  pcw.4jiz../&irio  ,.wiil-oon®nne:  te 
iipperate -toe,  ... . 

^  Worio-V.w^.Jdrtuaj^  • 

the  *Cinema.  _  v 
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10-Year  Deals  for  the  Two  Bobs 

The  two  Bobs  (NBC  board  chairman  Bob  Sarnoff  and  NBC-TV 
prexy  Bob  Kintper)  have  been  signed  to  10-year  contracts  by  the 
network.  Sarnoff’s  deal  was  voted  at*  the  recent  NBC  board  of 
directors’  meeting  (Jan.  9). 

Salary  of  Sarnoff  is  not  disclosed,  but  being  a  member  of  the 
RCA  directorate  it  will  be  posted  with  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission  and  .is  subject  to  ratification  by  the  RCA  stockholders 
at  the  upcoming  meeting.  Kintner.  not  being  on  the  RCA  board,  is 
“immune”  from  such  publicity.  His  salary,  while  not  disclosed,  is 
“in  excess”  of  $100,000  a  year,  and  dates  back  to  last  July.  Con¬ 
tract  is  subject  to  continuing  approval  of  NBC  board. 


Dick  Buckleys  Dilemma:  Better 
Off  Being  Mets  Second  Banana? 


KEY 7:30*10' SPUN  Unions  MakePeace  With  the  Armed 
HI  CROSSROADS  F°rces>S°  TV  Shows  (Sans  Com!) 

b,  geobge  bosen  ^  Are  Now  Heading  0’seas  Again 

“Operation  Sunday”  is  getting  ® 


Richard  D.  Buckley  was  probably 
the  only  vice-president  of  a  broad¬ 
casting  corporation,  which  had  a 
fulltime  president,  who  was,  in  all 
practical  respects,  the  top  man  in 
the  outfit.  Last  week,  Buckley 
became  president  of  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  and,  ironically, 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  virtually 
absolute  power  he  appeared  to 
have  within  the  radio-tv  chain. 

Buckley  became  president  when, 
last  week,  John  W.  Kluge,  who 
two  weeks  ago  bought  Paramount 
Pictures’  22%  interest  in  the  chain, 
became  Met  board  chairman. 

The  position  of  chairman  had 
been  vacant  since  early  1958,  when 
Allen  B.  DuMont,  founder  of  the 
company  retired.  The  elder  states¬ 
man  retired,  he  told  Variety,  be-  j 
cause  he  felt  he  no  longer  could  j 
be  associated  with  a  company 
whose  policies  and  practices  he 
Opposed.  It  was  when  the  com¬ 
pany  changed  its  name  from  Du¬ 
Mont  Broadcasting  to  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting,  but  that  was  evident¬ 
ly  only  part  of  it.  Had  DuMont 
successfully  opposed  those  policies 
and  biz  practices  he  didn’t  like,  it 
would  have  meant  he  was  still  in 
a  position  of  power  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  would  have  had  no  reason  j 
to  leave.  . 

But,  in  truth,  it  was  Buckley, ; 
who  came  into  the  corporation  two 
years  ago  when  it  bought  out  his 
WNEW  Radio,  N.Y.,  who  ran  ihe 
show.  The  buyout  gave  him  9.7% 
of  DuMont’s  stock  and  his  repu¬ 
tation  for  leadership  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  broadcast  operation  gave : 
him  additional  power,  certainly ; 
sufficient  power  to  oppose  and  de¬ 
feat  certain  plans  for  the  corpora¬ 
tion  which  Paramount  held  and 
stropig  enough  to  force  Bernard 
Goodwin  to  quit  Par,*  where  he’d 
beep'  for  years,  to  become  fulltime 
DuMont  prexy.  Buckley  now  owns 1 
11%. " 

Even  so,  when  Goodwin  (whom 
Buckley  replaced  last  week)  did 
become  a  fulltime  president,  it  was 
soft  spoken  Bucldey,  veepee  in 
charge  of  radio  -tv  sales  and  pro¬ 
gramming*  who  reportedly  called 
all  the  shots.  Goodwin’s  primary 
job,  the  station  asserted  at  one 
points  was  to  investigate  new  sta¬ 
tion  properties.  Investigation  was 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Everybody s  Got 
D.S.  Steel  Gleam 


-  This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
U.S.  Steel  begins  its  soul-searching 
to  determine  (1)  whether  to  renew 
Its  hour  dramatic  show  for  the 
following  season;  (2)  and  if  so, 
where  and  with  whom  to  place  it. 
It’s  also  the  time  of  year  when 
the  tv  networks  start  putting  in 
bids  for  the  program. 

-  ABC-TV,  for  one,  feels  it  would 
be  the  fitting  climax  to  a  success¬ 
ful  Sunday  night  operation  if  it 
could  slot  the  show  9:30  to  10:30 

-p.m.  NBC,  of  course,  would  like 
It,  but  hasn’t  tipped  where  it  Would 
want  to  spot  the  dramatics.  Pro¬ 
gram  now  rides  alternate  Wednes¬ 
day  nights:  on  CBS-TV  and,  natch, 
Columbia  .  wants  to  ’  maintain  the 
status  quo. 

Actually,  there  won't  be  a  de¬ 
cision  until  some  time  in  March, 
When  the  U.S.  Steel  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  engage  in  collective  think¬ 
ing  bn  the'  subject 


Mikoy an  Tops  Boss 

If  ratings  mean  anything  in 
the  Kremlin,  Anastas  I.  Mi- 
koyan  may  wind  up  in  the  dog¬ 
house  when  he  returns  to  Mos¬ 
cow.  On  NBC-TV’S  “Meet  the 
Press”  Sunday  (18)  he  drew 
1  an  impressive  rating  of  16.4. 

But  When  Nikita  Khrush¬ 
chev,  his  'boss,  appeared  on 
CBS-TV's  “Face  the  Nation” 
June  2,  1957,  the  Communist 
chieftain  received  a  Trendex 
rating  of  only  6.7.  Khrushchev 
was  on  film;  Mikoyan  was  on 
live. 

NBC-TV  Dickers 
Callas&tanza 
For  Opera  Spec 

Maria  Callas  may  do  a  90-minute 
opera  for  NBC-TV.  Costarring 
with'  her  may  be  Mario  Lanza. 
There’s  nothing  official  as  yet  on 
the  project,  but  Miss  Callas  has  let 
it  be  known  that  under  the  right 
conditions  and  all  else  permitting, 
she  would  be  happy  to  oblige.  If 
the  preliminary  discussions  bear 
fruit,  the  opera  would  show  up  on ; 
the  1959-60  NBC  sked.  It  would  be 
taped  in  advance,  in  New  .  York. 
The  opera  would  be  of  Miss  Callas’ 
choosing. 

Initially  NBC  asked  Miss  Callas 
if  she  would  do  the  tv  version  of 
the  Menotti  “Maria  Golovin”  opera, 
which  had  a  shortlived  run  on 
Broadway.  She  rejected  this  but 
conceded  that  she  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  another  opera  for 
the  network.  (“Golovin*,”  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  NBC  Opera  project,  is  being 
taped  for  future  showing  on  the 
network.) 

When  and  if  Miss  Callas  and 
Lanza  give  the  okay,  the  opera  will 
be  done  in  color  and  given  prime 
nighttime  showcasing  In  the  fall. 

Top  Brit  Shows  N$w 
Reach  5,000,000  Homes 

London,  Jan,  20. 
The  week  ending  Jan.  11  marken 
another  landmark  in  British  com¬ 
mercial  television  when*  the  first, 
three  networked  programs  given 
“Top  10”  rating  by  Television 
Audience  Measurement  were  seen 
in  over  5.000,000  homes. 

The  American  “Wagon  Train” 
skein  took  first  place,  hitting  5,334,- 
000  homes  according  to  TAM.  Sec¬ 
ond,  at  5,200,000,  was  Granada- 
TV's  weekly  live  .  comedy  show 
“The  Army  Game,”  with  Assocl- 
ated-RediffOsiofi’s  “Television  Play¬ 
house”  presentation  "The  Gift” 
chalking  up  the  precise  5,000,000 
to  come  third. 

A  ‘Monitor’  Staff  Shuffle 

A1  Capstaff,  director  of  NBC  Ra¬ 
dio  Network  programs,  this  week 
re-shuffled  his  “Monitor”  produc¬ 
tion*  staff  making  Marx  Loeb  pro¬ 
ducer;  Norman  Kahn  the  director 
of -  the  Sunday  evening  segment, 
and  Priscilla  Blackstone  Saturday 
and  Sunday  supervisor. 


By  GEORGE  ROSEN 

“Operation  Sunday”  is  getting 
top  priority  around  NBC-TV  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  fact  that  the  network  is 
suffering  from  rating  malnutrition 
in  the  critical  7:30  to  10  p.m.  pe¬ 
riod.  -  It’s  long  been  axiomatic  in 
television  that  a  network  is.  only 
as  strong  as  its  Sunday  schedule 
and  “as  Sunday  goes,  so  goes  your 
network.” 

To  reports  bandied  about  in  the 
trade  that  Jack  Paar  would  sup¬ 
plant  Steve  Allen  in  the  Sunday  8 
to  9  period,  the  network  chimes 
j  in  with  a  strong  denial;  claims,  in 
I  fact,  it  never  even  discussed  the 
matter  with  Paar.  But  nonethe¬ 
less  NBC  is  alerted  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  doing  something  drastic  to 
revitalize  the  Sunday  night  sched¬ 
ule  and  restore  it  to  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  rating  and  sponsor  re¬ 
spectability. 

As  of  the  ihoment.it  appears  a 
virtual  certainty  that  *  the  Allen 
show  will  not  survive  beyond  this 
season.  With  the  loss  of  his  Grey¬ 
hound  sponsor,  he’s  down  to  a 
few  in-and-out  participation  buy¬ 
ers,  such  as  Polaroid,  du  Pont, 
Timex  and  Hazel  Bishop.  It  all 
adds  up  to  slim  pickings  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the.  show's  $100,000  weekly 
budget.  (Greyhound  rap  alone, 
on  a  seasonal  basis,  totes  up  to 
$3,000,000.) 

The  NBC  Sunday  stinger  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  weak  7:30  entry 
(previously  “Northwest  Passage” 
and  currently  “Buddy  Bregman’s 
Music  Shop”)  cost  the.  Allen  dis¬ 
play  a  lot  of  rating  points  and,  by 
the  same  token,  the  poor  Nielsen 
showing  of  the  Allen  urogram  has 
had  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
Dinah  Shore  9  to  10  show.  The 
newly-released  Nielsens  tell  the 
story — a  third-place  status  for  the 
NBC  programming  lineup -7:30  to 
10. 

NBC  makes  no  bones .  over  the 
fact  that  the  Sabbath  schedule,  as 
it  is  presently  constituted,  adds  up 
to  trouble  which  calls  for  drastic 
and  pronto  attention.  Regrettable 
aspect  is  that,  from  a  qualitative 
standpoint,  both  the  Allen  and 
Dinah  Shore  Chevy  entries  are 
vastly  superior  to  their  ratings; 
many,  indeed,  concede  that  Miss 
Shore’s  show  is  going  at  peak  per¬ 
formance  this  season.  Yet  that 
$125,000  or  so  talent-production  nut 
hardly  squares  with  the  20.4  aver¬ 
age  audience  Nielsen  which  shows 
up  in  the  newest  rating  charts. 
Even  a  moderately  budgeted  show 
has  got  to*deliver.  a  20-plus  to 
achieve  a  cost-per-thousand  re¬ 
spectability. 

The  situation  is  even  more;  bleak 
in  terms  of  Allen,  whose  16.0  Niel¬ 
sen  is  far  below  the  cost-per-thou- 
sancT  payoff  for  a  $100,000  pack¬ 
age.  It  was  no  satisfaction  to  Allen 
that  the  Bregman  musical  show  at 
7:30  delivered  on  its  first  time  out 
last  week  one  of  the  lowest  Tren¬ 
dex  ratings  for  any  nighttime  Show 
this  season— a  6.5.  Even  some  day¬ 
time  shows  do  better*  than  that. 

Thus  NBC’s  -big  problem  is  re¬ 
solving  7:30  to  9.  the  key  90  min¬ 
utes  on  anybody’s  Sunday  schedule. 
The  Bregman  showcasing  is  a  stop¬ 
gap,  pending  final  resolution  of  the 
7:30  period.  NBC  has  been  talking 
about  a  “Mississippi  River  Boat” 
series  (out  of  the  MCA  Revue  shop) 
as  -a  likely  contender  for  the  7:30 
to  8:30  period  next  season,  with  a 
strong  half-hour  entry  following 
to  lead  into  Dinah  Shore,  but  what¬ 
ever  the  decision.  Bob  Kintner  & 
Co.  have  targeted  it  as  the  No.  1 
“acute  area”  requiring  attention. 

Junior  League  Mardi  Gras 
BaD  Set  for  WCBS-TV 

„  N.  Y.  Junior  League  Mardi  Gras 
Ball  at  Hotel  Astor  Friday,  Feb.  6 
will  be  seen  over  WCBS-TV,  N.Y. 
For  this  time  only,  broadcast,  time 
of  “The  Late  Show”  will  be  de¬ 
layed  to  midnight. 

Bess  Myerson-  and  Walter  Cron- 
kite  will  be  the  commentators  for 
the  top  society  shindig  with  Bud 
Cpllyer  as  emcee. 


— - ■ - - - Four  unions  involved  in  creation 

...  ...  of  commercial  tv  programs, 

It  rigures  AFTRA,  AFM,  RTDGf  and  WGA, 

It  probably  will  come  as  a  have  made  their  peace  with  the 

surprise  to  no  one  that  Pat  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  TV  Serv- 

Weaver’s  initial  project  as  ices,  and  okayed  the  lattet’s  use  of 

consultant  to  McCann-Erickson.  entertainment  sans  commercials, 

agency  centers  around,  of  all  thus  opening  up  considerable  new 

things,  spectaculars.  Since  video  material  for  servicemen 

Weaver  was  “Mr.  Spec”  him-  around  the  globe.  New  setup  goes 

self  in  his  reign  at  NBC,  it  is  into  effect  March  1. 

only  natural  that  he  would  At  the  same  time,  CBS-TV  has 
gravitate  to  that  programming  given  the  Office  of  Armed  Forces 
area  -m  his  new  McC-E  berth.  info  and  Education  of  Department 
of  Defense  the  right  to  record  for 
rebroad  cast  CBS-TV  programs  on 
f  pH?, i i  *  °n  Armed  Forces  TV  stations  and  the 

LS5p  p%nhnRarrv  S0Und  P0rti™  tv  SllOWS  on 

Armed  Forces  radio  stations.  Sim- 
ilar  P°lideS  Will  110  dOUbt  be  Ob- 

a?  NBCe  and  the  Cok!  specif  at  both  KBC-TV  AP'C- 

Will  have  “WWW*  overtones,  rnn  Tu  „  -fl  ,  . 

with  pickups  from  various  col-  Fo“Ss‘^s  made  th"  week  where 
leges  around  the  country  in  w  a  „  week  w here- 

espousing  the  cause  of  youth.  by  Armed  Forces  can  avail  itrelf 

^ _ _ I  —  of  this  serv.ee  by  making  written 

■  requests  for  any  program  it  wishes 

IT  11  9  <|\  •  9  to  record  for  rebroadcast. 

KpllnOW  Q  If  PHOTS  CBS-TV  thus  becomes  first  net- 

IIVUU55  D  l/V/UIUd  work  to  okay  an  outside  party’s 
...  _T  right  to  record  its  programs  for 

JC  fW\A  AAA  IkV  TV  I  Armed  Forces  consumption.  This 
AlJnnLinrl!  UM"  1  I  » would  supplement  a  service  which 
t{K/jvVvjvvV  A  f  ,  We-D>  cs  well  as  Qtber  nets,  pro- 

_  __  ___  ;  vided  ?n  the  past  for  Armed  Forces 

D«l In* j*  lAlTMjliftlfl  ltv  stations  under  which  station-re- 
DHIWg  $|  IQUldll  !turn  Prints  were  made  ava’Iable  for 

~ _ -  ..  •  „r  !  As  station-return  prints  began  to 

.S  because  of  increased  use 

Winter  S63S0I1  h^S  just  D6GQ.  lanasd  j  J  v;dpn  tanp  bv  ■npt\vnrlr^ 

Kv  PRfi-TV  Wifh  TTolThoar  nxnt\n<r  j  01  iaPe  Pijne.W  OTKSf  person- 


Billing  Windfall 


by  CBS-TV,  with  Kellogg  parting 
for  the  Friday  night  8:30  to  9 
period  on  a  firm  52-week  basis 
for  a  new  Screen  Gems  situation 
comedy  series,  “Dennis  the  Men¬ 
ace.”  This  means  “Rawhide,” 
currently  riding  8  to  9  Friday  night, 


will  be  moved  up  a  half-hour  for 
a  7:30  to  8:30  spread.  However, 
there  is  no  starting  date  set  as  yet, 
pending  finalization  of  the  pro-  siiau 
gram  shuffles  with  all  the  span-  -\vith 
sors  involved.  *0^1 


nel  of  Armed  Forces  were  beset 
with  a  rapidly  diminishing  stock¬ 
pile  of  program  fare  inasmuch  as  it 
couldn’t  afford  video  tape  machines 
in  each  of  its  outposts.  Armed 
For.es  is  now  using  its  recording 
facilit'es  in  Hollywood  to  make 


s  of  network  live  shows. 


In  the  past,  various  unions  took 
the  position  that  their  members 
should  be  paid  for  the  repeat  shows 
with  commercials  on  Armed  Forces 
facilities  inasmuch  as  the  military 


Kellogg  had  “Dennis”  under  con-  j  pr;!d  for  the'r  motion  picture  fare. 


sideration  for  some  time  and  actu- 


The  new  agreement  calls  for  all 


ally  was  not  contemplating  going  direct  commercial  messages  to  be 
with  it  until  next  season,  but  it’s  removed  by  the  government  a  id 
understood  the  client  got  pretty  prints  of  the  programs  are  to  be 
excited  when  the  pilot  was  run  off  used  only  for  non-commercial 


and  now  wants  to  move  pronto. 


broadcast  on  authorized  tv  stafons 


Acquisition  of  the  $5,000,600  completely  owned-and-operafed  by 
(time  and  program)  windfall  now  U.  S.  Armed  Forces.  Armed  Forces 
gives  CBS  something  like  a  $10,-  Network  also  agrees  not  to  air  the 
000,000  stake  in  Kellogg  biz,  with  programs  in  any  area  which  inr 
the  cereal  company  also  riding  eludes  a  population  within  cover- 
with  half  of  “Lassie”  and  an  alter-  a§a  of  one  or  more  regular  con¬ 
nate-week  half-hour  of  the  Garry  mercial  tv  outlets.  These  rules  ap- 


Moore  Tuesday  night  show. 

Friday  7:30  entry  is  “Hit  Pa¬ 


parently  have  met  with  the  nod  of 
union  members,  network  officials 


rade”  but  American  Tobacco  calls  and  sponsor  reps. 


it  quits  after  26  weeks.  At  Present  Armed  Forces  Net- 

-p  *i._  nfcTwl_  work  is  said  to  reach  nearly  a  auar- 

_  .  .  ,  .  , . y  .  ter-million  servicemen  and  wtman 

Having  worked  half  a  season  to  ^  overseas  areas.  Servicemen 
achieve  full  sponsorship,  Walt  an(j  their  families  regard  network 
Disney  Presents,”  the  ABC-TV  -ni 

Friday-at-8  hour,  stands  to  lose  its  (Continued  on  page  ~0> 

newly-won  SRO  status.  Hudson 

Pulp  &  Paper  began  on  the  stanza  rsvi  fvi  _  _  T7*ll 
last  week,  buying  alternate  week  fl  MlAr  FA  K  ill 

half-hours,  but  by  the  end  of  llif?  1  1UI  1(1  Hill 
March  Kellogg  Cereals  plans  to 

drop  an  alternate  week  segment  of  (tvi  |  am 

the  same  length,  meaning  ABC-TV  rloi7IIA11Cfi  (kI 

will  have  had  the  show  full-up  for  1  lujfllUUuv  dU 

a  month  and  a  half  or  less.  .  •* 

Loss  of  Kellogg  equals  the  loss  it’s  understood  the  status  of  the 
of  a  quarter  of  the  stanza’s  spon-  half-sold  “Playhouse  90”  on  CBS- 
sorship.  TV  next  season  is  pretty  much  re- 

— - - - -  solved,  with  reported  decision  to 

fDC  TV  scrap  the  series  at  conclusion  of 

new  l/Du"l  f  DlZ  the  current  ’58-’59  cycle. 

AdverUsers  placing  orders  at  1.1.Fr?i.n  accounts  theplot  goes 

CBS-TV  this  week  Included  Du-  i,hls:  ?ne  .hour  °,;  90-min- 

Pont  which  signed  for  a  slice  of  “te  Thursday  time  will  be  reserved 
Douglas  Edwards-  nightly  news-  ?Pgla*s  Network  wil  have  a 
casts.  DuPont  picked  up  a  quarter-  coming  up),  with  a 

hour  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  half-hour  senes  going  into  the  re- 

i  ^  •  -  «  . _  ,  ,  „  maming  time  period.  On  occasions, 

Bi?CkuDrUg  if0"  Srgne«  *  however,  some  of  the  90-minute 
quarier-hour,  alternate  Mondays,  specials,  such  as  the  new  Equitable 
on  the  soaper,  Love  of  Life.  Life  “Biography”  series,  would  go 

Helen  Curtis  picked  up  two  one-  into  the  period  with  the  half-hour 
third  segments  on  “Perry  Mason”  entry  preempted, 
for  the  next  two  Saturdays.  If,  as  is  not  anticipated,  there  is 

S.  C.  Johnson  signed  for  Friday  a  sudden  burst  of  Sponsor  interest 
(alternate  -  week)  quarter  -  hour  in  “Playhouse  90”  between,,  now 
sponsorship  of  “I  Loye  Lucy”  day-  and  then,  the  drama  showcase  will 
time  reruns.  stay  put. 


(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Everybody's  Formm 

To  Feed  News  to  Local  Ra<fo 


Now  there  are  two  companies 
vying  with  the  networks  for  the 
attention  of  local  radio  stations 
where  news  coverage  is  'concerned. 
International  Transmissions  Inc., 
which  has  been  organized  to  feed 
outlets  with  overseas  news  mate¬ 
rial,  joins  Badio  Press,  which  about 
two  months  ago  started  a  company 
to  feed  both  domestic  and  foreign 
news. 

Both  companies,  it  appears, 
were  .started  on  the  much-discussed 
theory  that  about  the  only  thing 
local  radio  wants  frbm  the  net¬ 
works  is  their  national  end  for¬ 
eign  news  feeds  and  that  they’d 
as  soon  get  these  features  without 
having  first,  as  with  a  network, 
give  up  local  time  for  network 
sponsorship.  Both  companies  charge 
a  fee  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
sales '  to  Madison  Ave.  accounts. 

International  Transmissions  was 
begun  less  than  a  month  ago  by 
some  former.  Badio  Free  Europe 
execs  and  a  former  BBC  official. 
So  far  they’ve  lined  up  corre¬ 
spondents  in  13  foreign  cities  to 
feed  live  reports  to  stations  buy¬ 
ing  (at  an  average  of  $35  weekly 
for  each)  the  service.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment,  PT  services  its  stations,  of 
which  there  are  10  to  date  (includ¬ 
ing  two  in  video),  with  three  five- 
minute  news  reports  a  week.  Soon 
the  company  will  expand  to  five 
shows  a  week  and  perhaps  one 
weekend  wrapup. 

Big  coups  were  signing  by  IT  of 
WMCA,  in  New  York,  WTOP-Ra- 
dlo  and  WTOP-TV,  the  CBS  affili¬ 
ates  in  Washington,  and  WlIC-TV, 
Pittsburgh.  WMCA  provides  the 
news  service  with  an  "affiliate,” 
which  might  someday  become  a 
chief  feeding  point  for  the  opera¬ 
tion,  now  is  otherwise  feeding  its 
reports  by  telephone  conference 
calls  to  the  10  stations.  Other  sta¬ 
tions  are  WIP,  Philly;  KWK,  St. 
Louis;  WEMP,  Milwaukee;  WOHO, 
Toledo;  WATV,  (radio),  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.;  WRFD,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  WBUI),  Trenton,  N.J. 

Sumner  J.  Glimcher,  who  is 
prexy  of  IT,  and  Frederick  (Ted) 
Bell,  who  is  sales  veep,  came  from 
RFE  and  before  that  private  broad¬ 
cast  jobs.  Noel  Bernard,  exec  veep 
and  partner  in  IT,  is  ex-BBC  and 
personally  handles  the  feeds  from 
London  and  is  in  charge  of  news. 

With  no  immediate  plans  for 
domestic  news  coverage,  IT  Is 
planning  to  expand  its  13-city 
overseas  on-the-spotting  by  four 
places,  with  negotiations  for  part- 
time  correspondents  in  Formosa, 
Ghana,  Korea  and  Japan.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  IT  has  stringers  or  regulars 
in  London,  Paris,  Bonn,  Berlin, 
Athens,  Stockholm,  Vienna,  Mu¬ 
nich,  Moscow,  Belgrade,  Cyprus, 
etc.  Bernard  picks  five  of  them* 
for  each  of  the  thrice-weekly  broad-, 
casts.  They  do  a  minute  apiece  by 
cable  phone  and  IT  tapes  them  in 
N.Y.  before  transmitting  them  to 
stations  by  regular  conference 
calls  on  the  telephone.  _ 

Incidentally,  WTOP-TV  uses  the 
radio  reports  accompanied  by  a 
rear-screen  picture  of  the  corres¬ 
pondent  speaking. 

Set  Sponsors  For 
‘St  too/  ‘Hearts’ 

BBDO,  the  ad  agency  which  is  a 
booster  of  specials,  has  lined  up 
three  of  the  shop’s  clients  for  two 
specs.  Rexall  has  agreed  to  bank¬ 
roll  an  adaptation  of  "Our  Hearts 
Were  Young  and  Gay”  on  May  3 
between  8-9  p.m.  on  NBC-TV.  Pro¬ 
gram  will  feature  Sid  Caesar,  Art 
Carney,  Audrey  Meadows  and 
Jaye  P.  Morgan. 

A  second  show  out  of  BBDO, 
"Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis”  is  set.  The 
Talent  Associates  Package  which  is 
two-hours  long  is  pencilled  in  for 
April  26  on  CBS-TV  from  9-11  p.m. 
Jane  Powell  will  star  vice  Debbie 
Reynolds  who  was  originally 
sought  for  the  leading  role.  Picking 
up  the  check  will  he  Westclox  and 

PhtTpft 


WP1X  PICKS  AUDA  MESROP 

Ahda  Mesrop.  former  public  re¬ 
lations  coordinator  for  NBC’s  “To¬ 
night”  show,  has  ?--en  named  pub¬ 
licity  manager  for  WPIX,  N.  Y 


Widen  Treyz  Horizons? 

Understood  Olli  Treyz, 
prez  of  ABC-TY,  may  become 
‘  president  of  the  entire  broad¬ 
casting  division  of  AB-PT. 
which  encompasses  both  tv 
and  radio. 

That  would  give  Treyz  the 
same  official  standing  as  Bob 
Kintner,  now  prexy  of  NBC- 
TV,  when  he  headed  up  the:. 
ABC  operation.  When  Kint¬ 
ner  left,  the  radio  and  tv  di¬ 
visions  were  separated.  Leon¬ 
ard  Goldenson  also  holds 
prexy  title,  but  that’s  forithe 
overall  parent  AB-PT  opera¬ 
tion. 


Fall;  Rex  Next? 

NBC  toppers  are  flipping  over 
the.  taped  “Moon  "and  Sixpence” 
spes  which  Laurence  Olivier  fin¬ 
ished  a  few  weeks  back.  In  fact, 
the  „network  is  so  enthused  over 
the  end.'  result  that  it’s  already 
mapping  plans  for  an  ambitious 
aeries  of  such  entries  and  hopes  to 
snare  Rex  Harrison  for  one  of 
.them. 

The  Somerset  Maugham  entry, 
which  NBC  acquired  from  David 
Susskind  and  Talent  Associates, 
will  not  be  shown .  until .  the  fall 
of  ’59,  In  the  interim,  the  net¬ 
work  is  showing  it  to  no  one  and 
has  it  locked  in  the  safest  vault. 

Price  for  the  90-minpte  show  is 
$300,000  (exclusive  of  time). 

Meanwhile  the  network  has  sold 
half  the  nighttime  Mary  Martin 
(Easter  Sunday)  show  to  Timex. 
Miss  Martin  is  doing  a  double- 
header  that  day  (March  29),  with 
an  hour  matinee  program  also  for 
sale. 

In  addition  Timex  has  bbught 
the  Dean  Martin  show  for  March 
19,  Dinah  Shore  and  Ricky  Nelson 
will  guest. 

Don  Fedderson  Has 
Ambitions  ‘Around  He 
World  Wftb  Tape’ Plan 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Don  Fedderson,  already  hitting 
the  agencies  with  the  videotaped 
pilots  of  two  made-in-Hawaii  se- 
sies,  is  now  expanding  his  tape 
operations  and  plans  to  do  a  se¬ 
ries  of  one-hour  .“Holiday”  specials 
over  the  next  two  years  all  oyer 
the  world,  all  on  videotape. 

Fedderson  has  already  con¬ 
tracted  with  Intercontinental  Tele¬ 
vision  Inc.,  a  production  service 
company  headquartered  in  Zurich 
and  equipped  with  “videotape  and 
live  remote  units,  for  taping  of 
three  of  the  specials  in  .Europe 
during  June  and  July.  One  show 
wilt  ^probably  be  “Holiday  in 
Paris,”  on  location  there;  others 
aren’t  selected  yet  Entire  skein 
of  specials  will  carry  the  “Holiday 
in  .  .  .  ”  tab  and  rather  than  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  travelogue  aspects 
will  lean,  heavily  on  local  talent 
and  local  festivals  and  customs. 

Fedderson  has  registered,  a  score 
of  titles  covering  all  the  key  cities 
and  countries  of  the  world,  though 
the  European  specs  will  be  the 
starters.  His  two  Hawaiian  series, 
“Aloha  from  Hawaii,”  a  nighttimer, 
and  “Hawaiian  Hoike,”  a  daytime 
strip,  were  taped  at  Henry  Kaiser’s 
Hawaiian  village  With  crews  and 
equipment  flown  over  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Core  Prodacts  Renews 
NBC-TV  Daytimers 

Corn^Products  renewed  for  an¬ 
other  52  weeks  its  schedule  in  four 
NBC-TV  <Iaytimers. 

Orders  call  for  sponsor  to  con¬ 
tinue  total  of  six  alternate-week 
quarter  hour  segments  -in  four 
Monday-through-Friday  programs, 
“It  Could  Be  You,” '“Queen  for  a 
Day,”  “Treasure  Hunt”  and  “Price 
Is  Right” 


Weathers  to  Head  Up 
Ziv*s  World  Breasting 

James  Weathgrs  has  taken  over 
as  generaTmanager  of  Zre’s  World 
Broadcasting.  Weathers  succeeds 
Dick  Lawrence,  who  has  moved 
over  to  another  Ziv  subsid,  Eco- 
nomee  TV.  Lawrence  will  become 
general  sales  manager  of  Eco- 
nojnee,  repprting  to  Economee’s 
topper  Pierre  Weiss. 

Additions  to  World’s  staff  in¬ 
clude  John  S.  (Jack)  Murphy,  for¬ 
merly  prez  and  general  manager  of' 
WROD,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.;  and 
Edward  L.  Davis,  formerly  an  ac¬ 
count  exec  with  WFBR,  Baltimore. 

125G  WCBS-TV  Hoopla 
On  Par  Pis  Preen  Bat 
Some  Stations  NixAds 

Paramount  Pix  package,  tolaHing 
some  700  titles,  will  beunveUed  on 
WCBS-TV,  N.  Y.  with  what  is  re¬ 
portedly  heaviest  newspaper  ad 
campaign  accorded  Gotham  pro¬ 
gramming  in  a  single  week:  WCBS- 
TV  expects  to  spend  $1&5,000  on 
newspaper  space  and  radio  time.- 
About  $80,000  was  expended  on  the 
promotion  of  the  MGM  Pix  deal 
in  ’56.  . 

Flagship  stations  of  CBS-TV  will 
usher  in  package  beginning  Sun¬ 
day,  Jan,  25  on  “The  Late  Show” 
with  Bing  Crosby  and  Barry  Fitz¬ 
gerald  in  “Going  My' Way.”  Over¬ 
all  theme  will  be  “Paramount  Pre¬ 
miere  Week”  on  “The  Early  Show” 
and  “The  Late  Show-”. 

Approximately  $10,000  will  be 
spent  on  radio  announcements  over 
four  Gotham  outlets,  WPAT, 
WMCA,  WINS  and  WCBS.  Under¬ 
stood  that  such  AM  outlets  as- 
WNEW  and  WMGM  refused  to 
take  WCBS-TV’s  spot  biz,  it  being 
their  policy  not  to  air  such  mate¬ 
rial.  Similar  action  was  taken  by 
these  outlets-  When  WCBS-TV  of¬ 
fered  them  a  spot  schedule  for  the 
MGM  film  package  in  December, 
1956. 

!  In  addition  to  full  page  copy  in 
!  Gotham  dailies  on  Sunday,  Jan.  25, 
campaign  will  continue  with  quar¬ 
ter-page  copy,  daily,-  Monday- 
throngh-Thursday,  Jan.  26-29  CH¬ 
I’  maxed  with  half-page  on  Friday, 
Jan.  30  and  finish  with  quarter 
pages  on  Saturday,  Jan.  31  and 
Sunday,  Feb.  1.  Ads  will  run  in 
N.  Y.  Times.  Herald  Trib,  News, 
Journal-American  and  World-  Tel¬ 
egram  and  Sun.  TV  Guide  also  will 
carry  display  space. 

Supplementing  on-air  and  news¬ 
print  campaign  will  be  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising',  direct  mail  and  Maisel 
Restaurants  tieup  calling  for  table 
tent  promotion.  Overall  campaign 
is  under  direction  of -Robert  G. 
Patt,  director  of  sales  promotion 
and  advertising  for  WCBS-TV. 


GARRY  MOORE  SETS 
COAST  ORIGINATIONS 

Garry  Moore  moves  his  Tuesday 
night  CBS-TV  full-hour  variety 
show  to  the  coast  for  three  origina¬ 
tions  there  in  early  March.  Pro¬ 
grams  will  come'  from  *  the  coast 
March  3,  10r  17.  Moore,  incident¬ 
ally,  is  expected  to  take  a  vacation 
[from  one  of  these  originations, 
[with  Frankie  Lane  reportedly  set 
|  to  fill  in  as  emcee. 

MooTe’s  “Fve  Got  A  Secret” 
which  is  CBS-TV-aired  Wednesday 
nights  is  now  being,  taped  to  cope 
with  the  March  Hollywood  junket. 

While  on  the  Coast,  Moore  will 
have  Ed  Wynn  as  bis  March  10 
guest.  Jane  Powell  is  also  set  for 
this  show. 

"  Moore  also  pacted  Buddy  Hackett 
of  the  recently-departed  Jackie 
Gleason  Show  for  a  guest  shot  on 
Feb.  7. 


Claster  Shuffles  Staff 

Baltimore,  Jan.  20. 

Bert  Claster,  head  of  Romper 
Room  Inc.  and  Claster  Enterprises 
Inc.,  has  made  several  appoint¬ 
ments  effective  Jan.  26.  John  Bow¬ 
man  becomes  exec  producer  and 
sales  manager  of  CEIr  which  pro¬ 
duces  “Strikes  ’n  Spares,”  ’"Duck- 
piss  &  Dollars,”  “Pinbufcters,”  “It’s 
In  the-  Name”  and  “Working  Won¬ 
ders.” 

Ken  Calfee  was  named  exec  pro¬ 
ducer  of  RRI.  producers  of  “Rom¬ 
per  Room  School,”  live  syndicated 
package  erossboarded  in  71  U.S. 
eities  .afld  with  Moncton,  ,‘N.  B., 
coming  up  starting  Feb.  ».-*  \ 


One  of  the  unusual.  Irksome,  notes  &  the  recent  history  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Television  &  Radio  Artists  concerns  the 
rates,  under  the  former  1956-’58  network  contract,  for  programs 
of  90-minute  to  two-hour  length.  Union  had  established  a. rate 
of  $320  in  the  contract  for  the  appearance  of  a  member  on  a 
single  such  program.  Somehow  (and  it  is  hard  to  find  out  how)* 
an  interpretation  by  AFTRA,  based  on  the  contraot,  provided 
for  a  two-time  rate  for  programs  of  the  same  length  of  ohly  $311 — 
nine  dollars  less  in  total  than  the  one-time  charge  for  performers. 

Since  the  faulty  interpretations  had  been  made  for  the  NBC-TV 
“Tonight”  show.  Jack  Paae  has  been  able  to  follow,  with  clear 
conscience,  the  precept  that  “two  can  live  as  cheaply  as  one — 
more  cheaply,  in  fact”  All  this  has  been  changed  by  the  latest 
contract  however,  with  the  one-time  rate  remaining  the  same  and 
the  two-time  rate  advancing  from  $311  to  $474. 

Although  not  actually  an  integral  part  of  this  oddity,  there 
is  a  note  related  to  Paar  and  performer  rates.  Show  has  openly 
prided,  itself  on  never  paying  a  piece  of  talent'  no  matter  how 
famous,  more  than  the  AFTRA  rate  of  $320.  per  show  (aside 
from  regulars  Cliff  Arquette  and  Genevieve).  But,  perspiring 
over  a  chance  to  pull  actor  Errol  Flynn  out  of  Cuba  to  talk 
about  having  fought  on  the  side  -of  Castro's  revolutionaries,  .Paar 
promised,  and  reportedly  paid,  the  star$l,50O  to  coind  up  to 
NeW  York  and 'talk  on  just  one  show.  Plus  that,  the  NBGf  renter 
guaranteed  Flynn  and  a  travelling  companion  round-trip  airplane 
tix. 


Meet  The  Duchess’ 


How  Mrs.  Tufty,  the  Blonde  Brunhilde'  of  AWRT, 
Learned  All  the  Answers  as  Femmecaster 


MereRegienalCoin 
For  ABC  Heel  MeGraw’ 

Chicago,  Jan.  20. 

ABC-TV,  having  made  “Meet 
MeGraw”  available  for  regional 
buys,  has  picked  up  some  long 
wanting  coin  for  the  show  from 
Boyer  Labs  for  one  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  H.  A.  Hair  Arranger.  Deal  iif 
for  10  alternate  weeks,  with  cross-' 
plugs,  in  the  western  and  mid- 
western  markets  only  and  bears  a 
strong  resemblance11  to  a  spot  pur¬ 
chase.  It  starts  Feb.  I,  with  the 
east  and  southeast  regions  still  un¬ 
sold  and  available. 

R*  Jade  Scott  is  the  agency  for 
Boyer  Labs: 

Dick  Moore  Pilch: 
4-WeekStandard 
On  Rating  Shows 

Chicago,  Jam  20. 

Abandonment  .of  the  one-week 
rating  measurement  in  favor  of  a 
four-week  standard  and  use  of  the 
term  “reach”  instead  of  ratings 
as  television’s  measure  of  audience 
was  proposed  here  last  week  by 
Richard  A.  Moore,  preiy  of  KTTY, 
Los  -Angeles. 

Moore  termed  fallacious  both  the 
one^week  survey  and  the  term  rat¬ 
ings  in  giving  a  true  index  of  tele¬ 
vision’s  tremendous  impact.  Speak¬ 
ing  before  the  Chi  Broadcast  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  he  listed  case  his¬ 
tories  to  show  that  the  one-week 
rating  symbol  shortchanges  the 
medium  and  the  advertiser  in  in¬ 
dicating  what  reach  his  programs 
actually  have.  - 

Using  Prudential  Insurance  as 
one  example,  Moore  pointed  out 
that  the  company’s  Nielsen  on  its 
Sunday  CBS-TV  /Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury”  as  about  a  15.  But  over  a 
four  weeks,  the  program  reaches 
40.6%  of  American  television 
homes,  or  17,600^)00  different 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


INVISIBLE  MAN’ 

SHIFTED  TO  WED. 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 
CBS-TV  is  shifting  “Invisible 
Mail”  to  Wednesday,  nights  to  fill 
in  the  gap  left  by  “Pursuit,”  with 
the  British-made  telefilms  moving 
into  the  8  p.m.  slot,  preceding 
“Trackdown.”  Reruns  of  “Adven¬ 
tures  of  Champion”  are  slated  to 
sub  for  “Invisible”  Tuesdays  at  ST 
Move  is  somewhat  ironic  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  ^Invisible  Man” 
was  originally  intended  for  that 
spot  at  the'  start  of  the  season. 
It  was  to  have  been  a  sci-fi  pairing 
witb  “World  of  Giants”  in  the 
Wednesday  7:30-8:30  period. 
“Giants”  is  still  on  the  CBS' shelf, 
though  it’s  resumed  production  at 
Ziv. 


.  'Washington,  Jan.  20. 

The  blonde  Brunhfldfc  that :  the 
American  Women  in  Radio  and 
Television  have  nominated  for 
president — Esther  Van  Wagoner 
Tufty — is  a  veteran  Washington 
newswoman  who  knows  all  the  in' 
swers. 

She’s  had.  to.  As  a  panelist  on 
NBC’s  sometimes  “Ask  Washing¬ 
ton”  tv  show,  she’s  had  to  faco 
such  sight-unseen  questions  as — 
“Who  would  make  the  best  Sena¬ 
tor,  Robert  Frost  or  Harry  Tru¬ 
man?”  or  “Why  continue  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements?” 

Then,  there  was  a  day  that  the 
panelists  got  that  real  stopper:  “1 
am  a  housewife.  Please  tell  mo 
where  does  the  money  go  when 
there  is  a  depression?  There’s  just 
as  much,  and  no  one  bums  it  up.” 

Recalling  this,  Mrs.  TUfty 
chuckled,  “I  wish  you  could  have 
heard  the  four  of  us  fumble 
around.  It  isn’t  the  hard  question 
but  the  childlike  logical  one  that 
throws  you.” 

“The  Duchess,”  as  Mrs.  Tufty  Is 
known '  because  of  her  Jundesque 
stature,  her  coronet  of  braids,  rand 
her  pince-nez  glasses,  is  apt  to  get 
all  kinds  of  questions  when  s be  is 
installed  as  president-elect  at  the 
AWRT  convention,  April  30-May  3. 

Her  capacity  for  providing  har¬ 
monious  solutions  is  already  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  fact  that  AWRY’S 
nominating  committee  presented  a 
single  slate  of  officers  to  be  pre-: 
sented  to  the  convention,  for  the 
first  time.  The  rest  of  the  slate'in- 
(Continued  on  page  51) 

NBC-AMs  Answer 
To  CBS:  SIMM 

Cash  register  battle  of  EC-  (En¬ 
gineered  Circulation  of  NBC  Ra¬ 
dio)  vs.  PCP  (Program  Consolida¬ 
tion  Plan  of  CBS  Radio)  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  more  slashing  encoun¬ 
ter  than  Castro’s  march  on  Havana, 

No  sooner  had  CBS  Radio  an¬ 
nounced  it  had  sold  $4,200,000 
worth  of  biz  since  its  PCP  plan 
was  brought  forth,  NBC.  Radio 
popped  witb  the  news  that  its 
roster  of  advertisers  had  placed 
orders  totaling  in  the  region,  of 
$7,240,000  in  net  revenue  (gross 
figure  would  he  around  $9,000,- 
000)  since  last  November. .  New 
and  renewal  biz  at  NBC  Radio  in 
the  past  month,  Matthew  J.  CuHi- 
gan,  exec  veep  in  charge  of  NBC 
Radio  Network,  said,  amounts  to 
$4,000,000  in  net  revenue. 

Fat  orders  came  in  from  Lever 
Bros.,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco, 
American  Motors,'  Sun  Oil,  North. 
American  Van  Lines,  Ex-Lax, 
Evinrude  Motors  and  Philip  Morris. 

Fifty-two  week  orders  came  from 
Brown  and  Williamson,  Lewis* 
Howe,  Bristol-Myers,  ABis-Chal- 
mers  and  :  Waverly  Fabrics.  All  told, 
more  than  20  new  clients  bought 
time  from  Nov.  1,  1958,  through 
Jan.  9  of  this  year.  Renewal  orders 
from  nine  advertisers  also  helped 
swell  the  NBC  Radio  coffers; 
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NBC-TV’s  grin  Is  as  big  as  the  mouth  of  Steeplechase  Park’s 
clown,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  latest  December  ARB  figures 
which  show  the  30  Rock  program  bastion  regaining  its  niche  as 
the  No.  1  daytime  network  ior  all  programming  between  10  a.m. 
and  5  p.m. 

Currently,  during  the  average  ARB  quartet  hour,  web  gamers 
a  7.0  rating— reportedly  9%  greater  than  CBS  and  52%  greater 
than  ABC. 

During  the  12  time  periods  when  at  least  two  networks  are 
competitive  between  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  NBC  leads  in  seven  time 
periods. 

On  the  other  hand  the  new  daytime  Top  10  Nielsens  have  just 
been  released  (also  covering  the  same  December  period  for  the 
10  a;m.  to  5  p.m.  segments)  with  somewhat  different  conclusions. 

'  Nielsens  give  CBS-TV  entries  eight  in  the  charmed,  circle  (aver¬ 
age  audience)  with  two.  for  NBC-TY,  as  follows: 

As  the  World  Turns  (CBS)  . . . . . .......10.2 

Search  for  Tomorrow  (CBS)  . . 10.0 

'  Guiding  Light  (CBS)  . . . . . . . ,  * . «  9-9 

Secret  Storm  (CBS)  . . 9.2 

Price  Is  Right  (NBC)  ..... : ........ . .  ....  92 

House  Party  (CBS)  . 9.0 

Concentration  (NBC)  . . ..9.0 

Edge  of  Night  (CBS)  . . V. - - - - . .  • -  8.8 

Big  Payoff  (CBS)  . . . . . . .  .  8.7 

Verdict  Is  Yours  (CBS)  .  8.7 


FCCsHelp,  Help’ m  Taking  Swipe 


,  Washington,  Jan.  20. 

.  Federal  .Communications'  Com-, 
mission  claims  Congress  has  loaded 
it  down  with  so  much  time-consum¬ 
ing  paperwork  and  other  routines 
that  it’s  become  the  most  -berth* 
boned  of  all  the  red-tape  federal 
agencies. 

'  FCC.  voiced  the  complaint  in  its 
24th  annual  report  by  way  of  reply 
to  those  who  take  it  to  task  for 
•  cumbersome  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess.  Report  said  fault  lies  with 
Communications  Act  and  amend- 
.  ments  thereto  which  have  “length- 
.  ened  Commission  proceeding?  and 
thwarted  expeditious  determina- 
.  tioiis 

.  Chief  among  its  handicaps,  FCC 
said,  is  1952  ’‘separation  of  func¬ 
tions”  amendment  which  bars  Com- 

-  missioners  from  consulting  FCC 
Staff  experts  on  jquestions  in  ad- 

-  judicatory  proceedings.  Under  this, 
FCC  General  Counsel  and  Chief 
Engineer  can’t  advise  Commission¬ 
ers  on  important  legal,  technical 
and  other  matters. 

Report  also  hit  at  requirement, 
also  enacted  in  1952,  that  Com- 

-  mission  must  advise  applicants  for 
broadcasting  outlets  by  letter  be- 

-  fore  setting  up  a  hearing,  and 
give  them  20  days  to  reply.  This 

■  can  delay  hearing  for  months,  lf 
said. 

Among  other  provisions  criti¬ 
cized  by  FCC  was  one  requiring 
priority  consideration  to  protests 
.  (Continued  on  page  50) 


Riddleberger  To 


ABC  is  going  to  have  a  veepee 
In  charge  of  its  owned  &  operated 
radio  and  television  stations.  Steve 
Riddleberger,  who  is  now  the  net¬ 
work’s  veepee  and  comptroller,  is 
going  to  assume  the  new  network 
lob,'  once  the  parent  American 
Broadcasting -  Paramount  Theatres 
Board  approves. 

Meantime,  the  network  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  .new  man  to  put  in 
charge  of  the  radio-tv  financial 
areas,  reporting,  as  did  Riddle¬ 
berger,  to  AB-PT  treasurer  Si 
Siegel. 

It'll  be  the  first  time  in  years 
that  ABC  has  had  an  o&o  topper 
per  <se.  When  Jim  Riddell  came 
east  from  Detroit  to  serve  as  ABC 
exec  veepee,  the  owned  stations 
fell  under  his  purview,  but,  even 
at'  that,  Riddell  had  to  devote  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  to  straight 
network  matters. 

Riddleberger,  who  is  in  his  mid- 
30s;  is  One  of  .  the '  faster  rising 
execs  at  ABC.  Only  a  few  years 
back,  he  was  a  staffer  in  the  Web 
cost  accounting  department  and  in 
a  succession  of  quick  ascents  he 
became  web  comptroller. 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE 

IF  IT’S  SYLVANIA 

First  is  was  Damon  /and  Pythias. 
Then  came  Heloise  and  Abelard. 
Now  its  Sylvania  and  Westing- 
house.  * 

Sylvania  is  giving  one  of  its  an¬ 
nual  tv  awards  to  the  WBC  outfit 
for  the  latter’s  production  of  “Ad¬ 
ventures  in  Numbers  and  Space/’ 
with  the  Bil  Baird  Puppets. 

KPIX-TV,  also  a  Westinghouse 
outlet  in  San  Francisco,  will  get 
a  Sylvania  Award  for  its  “Heart 
Operation”  program. 

Sylvania  is  giving  awards  to  CBS 
-in  .the  following  categories:  Best 
Documentary  Series:  “Twentieth 
Century”;  Best  Documentary  Pro¬ 
gram:.  “Face  of  Red  China”; 
Best  Educational  'Series:  “Camera 
Three”;  Special  Award  for  cover¬ 
age  of  Coronation  of  Pope  John 
XXIII';  Best  Supporting  Role  by.  an 
Actor:  Oscar  Homolka  in  “Plot  to 
Kill  Stalin”  (Playhouse  90);  Best 
TV  Adaptation;  Ludi  Claire, 
“Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,”  and 
Best  Original  Comedy  Writer: 
John  Vlahos,  “Beaver  Patrol.” 


Something  like  $11,000,000  In 
American  Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatre;  stock,  the  largest-  single 
block  to'  be  held  by  an  individual, 
may  soon  be  up  for  grabs;  It  rep¬ 
resents  the  8%  of  the  total  com¬ 
mon  stock  <340,000  shares  worth 
$6,800,000)  and  75%  of  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  (about  $4,000,000) 
which  was  held  by  the  late  Ed 
Noble  and  which  is  now  held  by  the 
Noble  Foundation. 

Reliable  sources  say  that  the 
Noble  Foundation  may  soon  divest 
itself  of  AB-PT  stock.  While  the 
holdings  by  ho  means  represent 
control, ,  they  nonetheless  enabled 
Noble,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a  few  weeks  ago  was  chairman  of 
the  AB-PT  finance  committee,  to 
let  himself  be  heard  on  policy  de¬ 
cisions,  particularly  as  they  per¬ 
tained  to  the  broadcasting  division. . 
(Prior  to  the  merger  of  American 
Broadcasting  and  Paramount  Thea¬ 
tres  he  was  the  principal  owner  of 
the  network.  Until  the  time  he  be¬ 
came  seriously  ill,  Noble’s  dissents 
were  frequent  and,  often,  persua¬ 
sive.) 

Immediate  conjecture,  in  event 
of  a  Noble  Foundation  divestiture 
of  the  stock,  was  whether  Leonard 
Goldenson,  the  AB-PT  commander- 
in-chief,  would  move,  perhaps  via 
a  syndicate,  to  buy  up  the  stock. 
Such  an  eventuality  would  give 
him  a  status  and  a  hold  perhaps 
only  comparable  to  that  enjoyed 
by  CBS  board  chairman  Bill  Paley. 

The  deceased  Noble  is  still  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  AB-PT  board  by 
Earl  Anderson  and  Robert  Hinck¬ 
ley,  the  latter  ABC’s  Washington . 
man.  Here,  too,  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  they  will  be  dropped 
from  the  board,  If  so,  whether  they 
would  be  replaced.  Noble’s  board 
post  is  being  left  vacant  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  topheavy  composition 
of  the  directorate,  it  would  seem 
that  a  more  streamlined  board  is 
the  design. 


FCC  Wants  $2,000,000 
More  for  ’59  Budget 

Washington,  Jan.  20. 

Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  wants  Congress  to  give  it 
nearly  $2,000,000  more  this  year  to 
help  cope  with  the  mounting  work-  - 
load  of  radio-tv  problems. 

President  Eisenhower’s  budget, 
sent  to  Congress  Monday  (19)  re¬ 
quested  $11,000,000  for  FCC  opera¬ 
tions  in  fiscal  year  beginning  next 
July  1.  Big  part  of  increase 
would  go  for  hiring  additional 
workers. 


Alistair  Cooke:  Household  Word 
In  Britain,  Household  Face  in  D.S. 


$2,000,000  Windfall 
For  McNeill,  Other 
ABC  Radio  Entries 


Chicago,  Jan.  20. 

Don  McNeill’s  25 -year -old 
“Breakfast  Club”  on  the  ABC  radio 
net  has  suddenly  caught  the  fancy 
of  advertisers,  and  a  wave  of  re¬ 
cent  longterm  buys  augurs  SRO, 
or  dam  near,  for  the  show  by  mid¬ 
year.  Central  division  sales  topper 
Jim  Duffy  figures  the  stanza  will  be 
90%  sold  by  April  1,  as  compared 
with  an  average  40%  sponsorship 
all  last  year. 

Among  the  new  purchasers  is 
Parker  Pen,  which,  through  Ta- 
tham-Laird,  is  laying  out  around 
$200,000  for  two .  five-minute  pe¬ 
riods  a  week  on  the  show.  Sponsor¬ 
ship  starts  March  16  for  26  weeks 
and  represents  the  first  tme  anyone 
has  bought  a  five  minute  segment 
of  “Breakfast  Club.”  Others,  with 
the  standard  one-minute  buys,  in¬ 
clude  Kool  Aid,  once  a  day  over  52 
weeks  starting  in  May;  Belltor.e 
Hearing  Aids,  twice  a  day  for  20 . 
weeks;  and  Staley’s  Starch,  once  ] 
a  day  over  52  weeks.  i  e  ,, 

A.  E.  Staley  Co.  has  also  pur- :  .9  _of  tiie 


By  JO  RANSON 

Ad  agencies  couldn’t  be  more 
wrong  in  their  pre-conceived  no¬ 
tions  of  the  American  people  and 
the  “galloping  pollsters”  also  miss 
the  boat  in  many  instances.  These 
are  some  of  the  current  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Alistair  Cooke,  now  em¬ 
barked  on  his  eighth  year  as  emcee 
of  “Omnibus”  on  NBC-TV. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  cor¬ 
respondent,  a  former  Englishman 
turned  American  citizen,  observed 
that  Madison  Ave.  15%ers  are 
sold  on  the  strabismical  notion  that 
all  honest  American  workingmen 
read  Westerns;  the  lower  nrddle 
class  reads  “Forever  Amber”;  the 
upper  middle  class  reads  Ernest 
Hemingway  and  double-domed 
highbrows  read  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view. 

“But  this  is  far  from  the  true 
picture  of  the  American  citizen,” 
Cooke  said  this  week.  The  “Omni- 
:  bus”  emcee,  who  is  enraptured 
with  the  American  scene  and  who 
sees  this  country  “as  exciting  as  a 
nine-ring  circus,”  is  constantly 
meeting  up  with  all  levels  of  so¬ 
ciety  who  speak  of  “Omnibus”  with 
the  religious  fervor  of  Sinatra  cr 
Liberace  aficionados. 

“I  meet  them  everywhere — 
among  the  tax  drivers  at  railroad 
sta^ons.  among  redcaps,  among  at¬ 
tendants  at  gasoline  statlonr — you 
nrme  the  spot  and  there  you’ll  find 
an  ‘Omnibus’  fan,”  Cooke  sa;d. 
“Recently,  I  got  off  the  train  in 
Cleveland  and  a  redcap  reached 
for  my  bags,  then  paused,  and  en¬ 
gaged  me  in  conversation  about 
modern  music  as  a  result  pf 
watching  the  program.  In  Bar- 
stcw,  Calif.,  a  gas  station  attendant 
pumped  me  on  modem  dancing. 
A  bruiser  of  a  fellow  caught  up 
with  me  on  the  Coast  and  said  he 
wanled  more  of  Leonard  Ber*" •***  n 
on  ‘Omnibus.’ 

“However,  here  and  there  you 
meet  up  with  a  professor  who  never 
heard  of  the  program.  Last  year  I 
was  at  Yale  as  a  visiting  prof  and 
met  several  profs  who  never  heard 
of  ‘Omnibus.’  In  fact,  they  didn't 
own  tv  receivers.” 

Savvies  Soft  Sell 

He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  ef- 
;oft  yli”  and  also 
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chased  the  contiguous  10-minute ;  ^he  prefers  to  describe  as 


ABC  Eyes  Tat  Man’ 

ABC-TV  has  committed  to  un¬ 
derwrite  an  hourlong  pilot  film  by 
Screen  Gems  for  use  next  season. 

.  Show  will  he  “Fat  Man,”  which 

previously  was  announced  as  part  .V/TR"1*  /V/.  the  “choosv  s*ll”  nrart;r»Pf<  mi 

of  the  Columbia  subsidiary’s  ten-  "Peter  Lrtd  Hayes  Show”  for  M 

tative  tv  agenda  for  ’59-’60.  Star  weeks,  its  entire  outlay  with  the  ;  ..^  t'ckets  are  sold  to  concerts 
hasn’t  been  chosen  as  yet.  (Continued  on  page  50)  |  than  foVSbaiun  this 

some  days  the  ad  agencies  will  wake 
up  to  this  realization.  When  sub¬ 
scription  tv  comes  in  and  the  more 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


A  Sponsor  (GE)  Looks  At  TV  j 


By  BOB  CHANDLER 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Unusually  candid  appraisal  of 
the  sponsor’s  responsibilities 
toward  the  television  medium 
comes  from  General  Electric  man¬ 
ager  of  institutional  programs 
David  Burke,  here  last  week  to 
discuss  next  season’s  “General  El¬ 
ectric  Theatre”  with  Revue  Pro¬ 
ductions  toppers. 

As  Burke  sees  it,  a  sponsor  has 
responsibilities  toward  the  medium. 
“It’s,  like  .  a  bank;  you  just  can’t 
take  things'  out,  but  -have  to  put 
things  into  it  as  well,”  he  states. 
GE’s  attitude  is  that  the  sponsor 
must  contribute  toward  lifting  the 
quality  of  programming  because  in 
the  long  run  the  overall  quality  of 
the  medium  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  advertiser. 

As  Burke  sees  it,  the  sponsor’s 
place  in  the  tv  scheme  of  things  is 
three-fold:  (1)  To  attempt  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  medium’s  quality  aiid 
taste  by  virtue,  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  over  the  years  with  research 
and  mail  reaction  to  programming 
as  to  what  has  been  well-received 
and  what  has  not;  (2)  to  decide 
upon  a  cost-per-thousand  ’  range 
and  from  his  own  economic  view¬ 
point  to  keep  within  that  range;  j 
(3)  to  come  to  a  mature  under-  J 
standing  with  the  producer,  set] 
down-  certain  limitations  as  to 
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what  cannot  be  done  on  his  pro¬ 
gram,  and  then  to  keep  his  hands 
off  the  production. 

On  this  latter  point,  Burke  ad¬ 
mits  he’s  subject  to  frailties.  He 
recalls  he  didn’t  like  one  idea,  and 
fought  it  all  the  way,  only  to  have 
the  finished  show  turn  out  to  be  a 
fine  one.  At  this  point,  he  swore 
never  again  to  use  the  “I’ve  been 
reading  scripts  long  enough  to 
know  a  lemon  when  I  see  one” 
line.  Trouble  is,  he  admits,  the 
next  time  he  objected  to  a  script, 
it  did  turn  put  to  be  a  stinker,  and 
out  of  the  window  went  the  “never 
again”  resolution.  - 

But  it’s  GE’s  policy  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  on  production.  There  are 
certain  groundrules.  Science-fic¬ 
tion  stories,  or  any  technological 
or  science  stories  that  can’t  be 
validated  are  taboo y  on  “GE  The¬ 
atre,”  simply  because  people  have 
come  to  believe  those  GE  institu¬ 
tional  commercials  to  the*  point 
where  if  they’re  presented  with  a 
sci-fi  theme  on  the  show  itself, 
they  accept  the  technical  matter  as 
true.  Other  product  protection 
points  obtain.  But  it’s  largely 
hands-off  after  that,  though,  of 
course  GE  reads  and  approves  all 
scripts. 

On  the  first  point,  Burke’s  prem¬ 
ise  is  that  research  and  legitimate 
mail  enable -both  sponsor  and-  pro¬ 
ducer  to  select  certain  shows  over 
the  course  of  a  season  and  to  pin¬ 


point  them  as  “prototypes.”  Idea 
is  to  take  the  elements  that  made 
these  show  standouts  and  to  apply 
them  to  future  production.  On  the 
subject  of  audience  mail,  Burke 
says  it’s  fairly  easy  to  spot  mail 
initiated  by  some  pressure  group. 
This  generally  is  not  taken  seri¬ 
ously.  It’s  when  the  mail  is  legiti¬ 
mate  that  it  proves  useful  in  avoid¬ 
ing  pitfalls  and  evaluating  favor¬ 
able  reactions. 

On  subject  of  costs,  Burke’s  one 
complaint  is  that  every  time  he 
;eeks  to  upgrade  quality,  producers 
take  this  to  mean  they’ll  need  more 
money.  “GE  Theatre”  is  close  to 
the  $6,000,000  a  year  time  &  pro¬ 
gram  mark  now,  and  Burke  doesn’t 
propose  to  let  it  get  out  of  hand. 
“In  an  inflationary  period,  you 
you  can’t  expect  to  control  costs.” 
he  observes.  But  otherwise  he’s 
inclined  to  look  askance  on  ten¬ 
dency  to  equate  money  with  qual¬ 
ity.  It’s  not  that  there’s  any  dol¬ 
lar  limit  on  or  percentage  figure 
what  should  be  spent  for  televi¬ 
sion — Burke  doesn’t  go  along  with 
that.  But  show  should  get  so 
many  thousand  impressions  per 
dollar  spent,  and  that’s  the  manner 
in  which  a  sponsor  can  evaluate 
what  he’s  getting  in  his  tv  adver¬ 
tising.  Not  a  pinpointed  cost-per- 
thousand  but  a  range  within 
boundaries  of  which  a  program 
must  stay,  though  an  occasional 
overshot  is  permissible. 


;TV ‘Corral’  May 
Bump  Ty  Hardin 

ABC  and  Warners  are  consider¬ 
ing  replacing  the  present  Ty  Har¬ 
din  edition  of  “Cheyenne”  next 
season  with  another  60-minute 
skip-week  western  called  “Corral." 
However,  no  definite  decision  has 
yet  been  made. 

Eut  a  definite  gambit  on  the 
agenda  of  the  ABC-Warners  “love 
affair”  is  the  return  of  Clint  Walk¬ 
er  to  the  network.  “Cheyenne” 
with  Walker,  will  go  into  the  Mon¬ 
day.  7:30-8:30  position.  “Sugar- 
foot,”  which  alternates  with  the 
now-“Cheyenne”  on  Tuesdays,  will 
remain,  it  is  understood. 

Plan  for  the  Walker  series  calls 
for  13  new  hourlong  westerns  un¬ 
der  the  “Cheyenne”  tag,  mixed 
next  season  with  34  reruns,  taking 
from  the  54  hours  which  have  al¬ 
ready  had  one.  network  run. 

With  the  return  of  Walker  and 
the  decision  to  put  the  former  top- 
rated  Tuesday  western  in  the  Mon¬ 
day  anchorage,  a  change  of  ola.ns  is 
said  to  be  »n  the  making  at  Batston- 
Purina.  R-P  sponsors  the  8  30-9 
Monday  ABC-TV’er,  “Bold  Jour¬ 
ney.”  “Journey”  appears  destined 
fo*  retirement  after  this 
with  a  stronger-punching  half-hour 
coming'  up  in  under  the  )he  cere'"' 
company’s  banner. 
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Geo.  Start  Bring  ABC  fifes 


George  Shupert  has  mevedout  of  f 
his  spot  as  head  of  ABC  Films  to 
take  over  as  MGM-TY  topper,  the 
spot  vacated  by  Charles  IBud) 
.Barry. 

Deal  was  set  on  toe  Goast  at  toe: 

•  weekend.  Shilpert’s  title .  will  be 
v.p.  in  charge  of  tv  for  Loew’s.  His 
spot  as  ABC  Sums  topper  Is  yet  to 
be  filled. 

Attending  the  Coast  confabs 
were  Simpert,  proxy  Joseph  Vogel, 
Loewis  Robert  O’Brien,  Loew’s, 
v.p.  and  treasurer,  Loew's  studio, 
head  Sol  C.  Sjegal  and  others.  The 
Shupert  appointment  solidifies 
•MOM-TV’S  pilot  plans  for  the  up¬ 
coming  season.  The  Loew’s  snbsid 
now  has  a  sales  topper  to  pitch  the 
upcoming  pitots. 

Barry,  who  has  Joined  National 
Telefilm  Associates  as  prexy  of  the 
NTA  Slim  Network,  had  some 
tough  sledding  functioning  at 
Lpew's.  One  of  the  problems  was 
the  management  fracas  within  the 
company  of  .  dissenting  stock¬ 
holders  groups.  Another  was  the 
shifting  of  gears  required  at  the 
studio  for  telefilm  production.  On 
the  national  level,  he  succeeded  in 
selling  two  telefilm  shows,  “The 
Thin  Man”  and  “Northwest  Pas¬ 
sage,”  the  latter  now  sustaining  on 
NBC-TV. 

On  the  Coast,  Loew’s  studio 
head  Siegal  announced  that  he 
has  taken  personal  charge  of: 
Metro’s  tv  program.  He  added 
that  the  studio  w01  place  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  seven  half-hour  pilots  be¬ 
fore  the  cameras  during  the  com¬ 
ing  three  months.  Properties  will 
be  prepared  under  the  supervision 
Of  Richard  Malbaum,  exec  pro¬ 
ducer  of  MOM-TV,  and  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  the  *59  fall  season. 

The  pilot  lineup  includes: 

“Father  of  the  Bride,”  starring 
Jim  Backus,  to  be  produced  by  A1 
Lewis.  “Jeopardy,”  suspense  series, 
to  be  produced  by  Andrew  and 
Virginia  Sterne;  “Hie  McGohigle,” 
adventure-comedy,  starring  Mickey 
Shaughnessy,  co-produced  Harry 


Joe  Brown;  “Johnny  Eager,”  ac-  J  pr0ximately  the.  same  budget 
tion-adventure,  to  be  produced  in 4 
association  with  Wilbur  Stark  and 
Jerry  Layton;  “You’re  only  Young 
Once,”  romantic  comedy,  Dean 
Jones  starring;  “Amigo,”  starring 
Gilbert  Roland,  action-adventure, 

Don  Siegel  producing;  “Maisie,” 
romantic-comedy,  -starring  Janis 
Paige. 


$6,QQHtm  Rental  Gross 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Metro  studio,  hardly  .a  beehive 
of  television  activity  over  the  years, 
is  now  one  of  the  busiest  tv  lots 
in  town  due  to  a  stepped-up  rental 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


RANK  FEATURES  FOR 
.  ABC  FILMS  CATALOG 

Another  35  J.  Arthur  Rank  fea¬ 
tures,  initially  telecast  on  ARC- 
TV’S  •’‘Film  Festival”  show;  has 
been  taken  over  by  ABC  Filins  for 
syndication.  . 

Fix,  most  of  which  are  of  fairly 
recent  vintage,  include  such  titles 
as  “A  Queen  Is  Crowned,”  star¬ 
ring  Sir  Lawrence  Olivier;  “Im¬ 
mortal  Battalion,”  starring  David 
Niven;  “A  Run?  "for  Ypur  Money,’.’ 
Alec  Guiness;  “Meet  Mr.  Lucifer  ” 
Stanley  Holloway;  “Beware  of 
Pity,”  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke;  and 
“The  Penny  Princess,”  Dirk  Bo¬ 
garde. 


U. 


For  CBS  Newsfifan 

CBS  Newsfilm  has  gained  three 
new  U.S.  station  subscribers,  plus 
a  number  of  overseas  clients. 

Interestingly,  one  of  the  foreigi 
subscribers  is  in  the  Soviet  orbit, 
Telewizja  Warszawa,  Warsaw,  Po¬ 
land.  Other  overseas  subscribers 
include  tv  outlets  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland;  Swedish  Television 
Network,  Stockholm;  and  French 
and  Algerian  tv. 

Three  new  U.S.  customers  in¬ 
clude  KDXA  -  TV,  Pittsburgh; 
WTEN-TV,  Albany;  and  WHCT, 
Hartford,  Conn.  CBS  Newsfilm 
service  currently  is  seen  in  over 
176  stations  in  20  countries. 


British  Mo  Senke 

Cnff w  Pix  for  U.  S. 

British  Bstarmptien  Service  has; 
a  roster  of  free  films  for  telecast¬ 
ing  by  U.S.  stations. 

Catalog  of  titles  come  under  the 
headings '  *f  “Achievements  in 
Science,”  **The  Arts,*’  “Britain  and1 
Her  People,”  “British  Common¬ 
wealth”  “Exploitation,”  “Over- 
seas,”  “Royal  Britain,”  “The  Sea,’: 
and  “Sports.”% 

Running  time  of  the  films,  all 
Iter,  varies.'  For  example,  “Festi¬ 
val  in  Edmbuigh/*  runs  14  minutes; 
and  “Challenge  ,  of  the  North,”  30 
minutes.'  Some  of  the  films  are  in 
color. 


Chicago,  Jan,  20. 

So  satisfied  is  WBBM-TV  With 
the  Trendexes  and  special  ABB 
coincidentals  for  its  nine-day  Para¬ 
mount.  blockbuster  binge  id  Jan¬ 
uary  that  it  will  repeat  the  ex¬ 
travagant  .  show  of  cinematics 
strength,  next  month  in  .a  feature 
film  promotion  to  be  labeled 
“Fabulous  February.”  But  this 
time,  says  program  director  Frank 
Atiass,  the  CBS  station  will  be 
drawing  from  its  full  library  of 
MGM  and  Warner  Bras,  titles, 
along  with  the  newly  acquired  Par 
features. 

Among  the  Hollywood  oldies  on 
the  February  firing  line  axe  “Cap¬ 
tain’s  Courageous,”  “This  Gun.  For 
Hire,”  “Hohky  Tonk,”  “Swamp 
Water”  and  “Streets. of  Laredo.” 
Station  had  backed  the  January 
film  promotion  with  $50,000  worth 
of  newspaper  and  tv  mag  ads'  and 
abundant  on-the-air  promos.  Next 
month’s  splurge  will  involve  ap- 


Special  ARB  coincidental*  taken 
over  the  nine-day  period  found 
WBBM-TV  features  gaining  ground 
on  the  two  competing  films  which 
have  a  half-hour  head  start  and, 
oh  some  nights,  even  overtaking 
them.  Weekend  blockbusters  on 
WBBM-TV "  (there  were  two  week¬ 
ends  involved)  topped  all  competi¬ 
tion  by  a  wide  margin.  “Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast’’  on  Jan.  3 
(Saturday)  got  a  66%  audience 
share  and  doubled  the  ratings  of 
the  three  other  films  combined. 
'Going  My  Way”  the  following 
Saturday  scored  a  70%  share  and 
more  than  trebled  the  ratings  of 
the  competish.  “Foreign  Affair” 
and  “Road  to  Morocco”  were 
leaders  on  successive  Sundays. 

One  thing  the  WBBM-TV  film 
splurge  proved,  however,  is  that 
NBC-TV’S  “Jack  Paar  Show”  is 
still  very  strong  in  this  market. 
The  Paar  display  continued  tp  out¬ 
pace  the-  three  feature  films  Mon¬ 
day  through  Wednesday  nights; 
and  while  the  WBBM-TV  feature 
on  Friday  (9)  {“Five  Graves  to 
Cairo”)  topped  Paar,'  it  still  ran 
third  to  the  .other  to  feature  film*. 
Best  weeknight  performance  by  a 
WBBM-TV  film  was  registered  on 
Wednesday  (7).  .by  ‘‘Geronimo,” 
which  scored  13.3  by  ARB  and  ran 
second  to  Paar. 

Afternoon  features  all  scored, 
satisfactory  ratings  or  better,  but 
the  performances  of  post  midnight 
features  could  not  be*  measured. 
WBBM-TV’s  prime  time  film  at. 
10:30  p-,m.,  by  the  way,  was  SRO 
or  nearly  so  every  night -during  the 
January  promotion, 


More  Cal  Studio  Shifts 

Hollywood,  Jan.  2a 
California  Studios  last  week  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  appointment  of  Bob 
Angus  as  v.p.  in  charge  of  produc¬ 
tion  with  two  key  additional  ap¬ 
pointments  in  the  revamp  of  the 
studio  operation. 

Ernest  Levine  was  given  the 
.additional  post  of  general  manager, 
added  to  his  comptroller  - duties, 
and  Bud  Gaimt  was  named  produc¬ 
tion  coordinator.  Studio  is- oper¬ 
ated  by  Gross-Krasne,  with  Phil 
Krasne  as  prexy. 


d’ latino  Sales 


^Superman”  will  be  '  getting  a  | 
fresh  ride"  throu&out  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Flamingo  Films  has  sold  13- new 
Spanish-dubbed  ’“Superman”  epi¬ 
sodes  in  23  Spanish-speaking 
Countries;  including  Mexico '•-ana 
Puerto  Rice.  New  dubbing  done  by 
Angel  "Rama?  facilities  in  Puerto 
Rico  puts  toe  total  -of  “Superman” 
episodes  available  for  the  Latino 
market  at  52.  Also  sold  in  the 
Latino  market  is  Flamingoes 
“&SJS1”  ^  .  : 


.-  In  the  feature  _  field.  Flamingo 
made  a  deal  oil  its  "Old  Universal 
western  pix  tor  telecasting  on 
Ramos’  station,  WKAQ, 


WOLF  MANKOWITZ’S 
ERAftBBLE  SERIES 

'  London,  Jan.  20. 

Wolf  Mankowitz,  author -play-' 
wright-screenwriter-journalist,  has 
tied  up  a  coproduction  deal  be¬ 
tween  his  company,"  Wolf  Manko¬ 
witz,  Ltd.,  and-  the  Government  of 
Israel  to  make  television  films  us¬ 
ing  the  Bible,  (fid  and  new  testa¬ 
ments,  as  source  material:  The 
company  has  registered  the  title 
•^he  Story  Of  the  Bible”  with  top 
British  Film  Producers  Association. 

Mankowitz  told  Variety  that 
eaqh  half-hour  yidpic  would  pro¬ 
vide,  a  profile,  of.  a  Biblical  char¬ 
acter  and  that -the  skein  would  run 
to  39  or  more.  Idea  was  prompted 
during  a  trip  to  Israel  hot  April. 

Mankowitz  also  said  he  plans  to 
get  '  writers  and  players  “from 
everywhere.”  At  present  working 
on  getting  a  financial  setup,  he 
claims  to  have  interested  several 
parties  whose  identities,  since 
they’re  not*  yet  committed,  he  isn’t 
revealing. 

Asked  if  he  intended  to  make  a 
feature  pic  on  the  Bible  now  or  in 
the  future,  Mankowitz  reckoned 
Cecil  B.  DeMflle  wasn’t  yet  ready 
to  retire.  He  plans  to  visit  Israel 
again  soon. 


Roll  With  Ano  ther  13 


London,  Jan.  20. 

Back  from  the  States  with  deals 
with  CBS  and  Official  Films  Ralph 
Smart  producer  of  “The  Invisible 
Man”  vidpix  series,  started  leasing 
'  at  ATV  Studios,  Elstree,  last  week 
i  on  a  second  skein  of  13. 

Official  Films  are  co-promoters 
;  of  the  series  with  Associated  Tele¬ 
vision. 

Smart  claims  that  CBS -tryouts 
in  selected  U.S.  situations  of  indi¬ 
vidual  films  from  "the  first  "Invis¬ 
ible.  Man”  skein  have  earned  high 
ratings,  getting  in  particular  good 
teenage  response.  With  the  new  13 
how  begun  completing  his  1959 
schedule  on  the  project,  he  is  al¬ 
ready  planning  a  further  39  for 
1960  shooting. 

Lisa  Damety,  who  provided 
principal  femme  interest  in .  the 
initial  series,  carries  on  that  work 
in  the  second.  Smart  still  refuses 
to  say  who  plays  the  title  role:  it’s 
propaganda  policy  to  stay  dumb 
about  the  unseen  one. 

Sc&nitzer  Past  In 

;  Lawrence  Shuffle 

*  Two  key  executive  changes  have 
been  madein  the  Robert  Lawrence 
telefilm  commercial  setup.  Law¬ 
rence,-  who  himself  is  located  in 
N.  Y.,  has.  shifted  Gerald  Schhitzer, 
with  whom  he  is  partnered  in  Law- ! 
rence-Schnltzer  on  the  Coast,  to 
New  York.  And  Leonard  Levy,  for¬ 
merly  execvprpducer  at  Kling  Stu¬ 
dios,  has  moved  over  to  toe  Robert 
Lawrenee  Productions  Chi  office, 
to  head  the  office  there. 

Scftnitzer-Lawrence  affiliate  will 
remain  in  business  in  Hollywood, 
even  though  the  man  who  func¬ 
tioned  as  its  administrative-crea¬ 
tive -thief  has  displaced  eastward." 
Schhitzer,  functioning  as  an  exec 
producer  in  the  Lawrence  parent 
setup,  will  still  wing  to  the  Coast 
whenever  he’s  needed  there,  lit  the 
past,  he  flew  east  whenever  needed 
and  based  out  west,  but  Lawrence 
figures  tome’s  more ’need  for  his 
services  where  the  ad  agencies  are 
located,.' 


(Pulse  Top  Twenty  Syndicated  Shows  for  November,  1958) 


Compilation  of  the  top  20  Syndicated  markets  inthe&S.  it  based 
on  22  basic  markets,  representing  ...about  16,391,500  tv  homes . 
Pulse,  in  compiling  the  list,  utilizes  a  weighted  average  keyed  to' 
,  the  number  of  sets  in  each  of  the  22  markets .  The  weighted  aver- 
*  age  takes  in  only  the  markets  m  which  the. pro  gram  has  been  tele¬ 
casts  In  order,  to  qualify,  a  property  must  be  telecast  in  -fit  least 
ten  of  the  22  markets*  .  Total  number  of  the  22  basic  markets  in¬ 
cluded  in  die  rating  compilation  per  each  series  is  listed  in  the 
brackets . 

The  markets  include  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Birmingham,  Boston , 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Coktmhus,  Dayton,  Detroit , 
Los.  Angeles,  Milwaukee,  Mirmeapotis-St.  Paul,  New  Qrleans,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pravidencei  San  Francisco-Oakland,  Seattle- 
Tacoma,  St.  Louis  and  Wasfiiiigton. 


Natl. 

'  No.  of  Majqr  Wrht. 

Program  'Markets  ‘  Dist.  Ave. 

1.  Sea  Hunt  . . . .(21)*... Ziv  . . 2L6 

2.  Highway  Patrol  ........ (22).. .;Zav  . . 18.4 

-  3.  Mike  Hammer  ........  1517 

4.  Death  Valley  Days  ......  (19> . . .  .  U.S.  Borax  . .  14.8 

5.26  Men  . . . (18). ...ABC  . 14.7 

6.  Popeye  ...(17)... .UAA  . 13.3 

7.  State  Trooper  ..... _ _ (20),... MCA . .  12.3 

8.  Sheriff  of  Cochise . (11).... NTA  . . 1 22 

9.  MacKenzie’s  Raiders  . .  .  .  (19). , . .  Ziv  . . 11.7 

9.  San  Francisco  Beat  .....  (10) . . .  .CBS .  11.7 

9*  Silent  Service  . jr. . . . (18) ... . . CNP  . 11.7 

16.  Bums  V  Allen  . . . ; _ _ .-(14).. . .Screen  G’s  ...  11.5 

11.  Superman  (19) ....  Flamingo  ....  10.9 

12.  Annie  Oakley  . . (19).... CBS  .........  10.8 

13;  Boots  ’n’  Saddles  . . (10)..:. CNF  . ...10.7 

14.  Cisco  Kid  . . (10).. ..Ziv  ..........  10.6 

.15.  Target  . . (17). ...Ziv . .  10.5 

15.  Whirlybirds  . . . (17)....  CBS  .  10.5 

16.  Sky  King . . . . . . . (21).. . : Nabisco  .....  10.2 

17/  If  You  Had  A  Million  . . . .  (14) ....  MCA  .......  10.0 

17.  Wild  Bill  Hickok  ........  (20) . . . .  Screen  G’s  ...  10.0 

17.  Woody  Woodpecker  .....  (20) . . . .  Kellogg  _ 16.0 


BBC’s  Ronnie  Waldman  in  Global 
Quest  for  ‘Quality  Co-Production’ 


‘Rescue  8’  Sales  j 

Most  recent  contracts  for  tele-  • 
playing  Screen  Gems’  “Rescue  8”  i 
skein  were  made  in  Baltimore, 
Minneapolis,  Kansas.  City  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City, 

Tasty  Baking  bought  actioner  in 
Baltimore,  yia  WBAL-TV. .  Tele-  j 
film  was  sold  to  WCCO-TV,  Min- ! 
neapoHs;  WDAF-TV,  K.  C.,  and,  in  ’ 
Oklahoma  City,  WKY-TY  will  air 
the  show,  co-sponsored  by  hank  j 
and  jewelry  firms.  +  ■ 

‘3  Stooges  Set 
Pace  at  WGN-TV 

Chicago,  Jan.  20. 

For  all  the  spiffy  syndicated 
series  WGN-TV  has  purchased  -this 
year,  it’s  a  complete  sleeper  that; 
must  go  down  as  the  indie  station’s 
hit  show  this  semester.  That’s  toe 
old  “3  Stooges”  celluloid,  to  which 
the  station  perfiwctoriiy  had  added 
tome  live  buffoonery  merely  tp  pad 
out  the  half  hour.  Apparently; 
both  aspects  of  the  show— the  live ; 
and  the  film — have  caught  on. 

After  three  months  on  "  the  air, 
the  show  now  dominates  toe  4:30 
time  periood  .by  a  wide  margin, 
over  such  competition  as  “Ameri-j 
can  Bandstand”  on  WBKB  and  fea¬ 
ture  films  on  the  other  two  sta¬ 
tions.  What’s  more  toe  old  two- 
reelers  have  upgraded  toe  rime 
period  by  nearly  15  points  since 
the  previous  December,  when 
WGN-TV  was  beaming  a  teenage 
dance  show. 

“Stooges”  started  last  October 
with  a  mbdest  3.5  by  ARB,  climbed 
to  9.3  in  November,  and  then 
zoomed  to  17.3  and  a  41%  audi¬ 
ence  share  last  month.  The  Niel¬ 
sen  four-week  ratings  virtually 
concur.  Closest  -nmnerup  is 
“Bandstand”  with  a  9.5  Nielsen 
average  for  the  first  quarter  hour. 

:  WGN-TV  has  the  first  skein  of 
78  “Three  Stooges”  comedies  to  be 
released  by  .  Screen  Gems.  An¬ 
nouncer-newscaster  Carl  Grayson, 
who  had  never  before  done  come¬ 
dy,  fortuitously  became  a  rib- 
tickler  for  the  moppet  set  by  doing 
live  insertions  to  make  the  uneven 
running  time  of  toe  films  flexible; 
The  comedy  bits  at  first  were  writ¬ 
ten  entirely  by  director  Don  Kane 
but  now  are  dealt  out  to  other  staf-  * 
fers  as  well.  * 


The  problem  of  achieving  qual¬ 
ity  programming  of  popular  ap¬ 
peal  Is  bring  faced  not  only  in 
Britain  and  the  U.S.,  but  through¬ 
out  the  worl#,  according  to  Ronnie 
Waldman,  business  manager  of  tv‘ 
|  programs  for  British  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

Waldman  is  in  the  UJS.  for  a 
short  interval,  touching  base  in 
N.  Y.  and  Hollywood,  on  co-pro- 
:  duction  telefilm  deals  and  oq  lining 
up  “live”  talent  From  the  Coast 
I  he  will  proceed  to  Hong  Kong  add 
Australia,  as  part .  of  his  world- 
girdling  mission. 

I  BBC  is  pushing  co-productions 
I  in  Commonwealth  nations.  It  has 
!  already  made  a  deal  with  toe 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.  to  do 
“HCMP,”  the  title  referring  to  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 
Series  has  three  half-hour  episodes 
completed  with  additional  filming 
underway.  Waldman  also  is  setting 
co-production  deals  in  Hong. Kong 
'  and  Australia. 

In  the  US.,  Waldman  conferred 
with  NTA  execs  on  the  “Third 
Man”  co-production  before  depart¬ 
ing  for  the  .Coast. 

In  referring  to  quality  program- 
ming,  Waldman  made  it  clear  he 
-wasn’t  talking  about  longhair 
tshows  with  limited  appeal,  although 
!  there’s  a  place  for  such  shows,  in 
prime  time,  too.  He  referred  to 
the;  “Phil  Silvers  Show,”  ,  which 
BBC  boughtand  which  has  mass  ap¬ 
peal,  and  live  artists  sudi  as  Harry 
,  (Continued  on  page  58)  - 

London,  H’wood  Shooting 
On  ‘Best  of  the  Post’ 

Production  on  the  remaining  ep¬ 
isodes’  of  “The  Best  of  the  Post” 
will  be  divided  between  London 
and  Hollywood. 

Robert  J.  Enders  Productions, 
Which  filmed  the  first  18  of  this 
series,  has  scheduled  13  of  the 
remaining  episodes  in  London, 
and  eight  at  Metro  studios.  The 
property  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Jack  Wrather  Organization  for 
distribution  by  Independent  Tele¬ 
vision  Corp.  FTC's  British  partners 
is  Associated  Television  of  Britain. 

First  to  go  before  toe  cameras 
on  this  intercontinental  schedule 
will  be  an  original  Satevepost  story 
by  Henry  Kane,  titled  *Ym  No 
Hero.”  It  will  be.produced  by  Rohr 
ert  J.  Enders  at  the  Metre  lob*  with 
Roger  Kay  directing. 
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‘LET’S  GO  FOR  39’  UPBEAT 


Ann  Arbor,  ian.  20. 

There’s  no-  ivory  tower  academle  approach  to  the  methods  used 
by  the  U.  of  Michigan  to  get  Its  programs  shown  to  the  general 
public.  Under  the  direction  of  ex-NBCite  Garnet  Garrison,  univer¬ 
sity  director  of  broadcasting,  a  kine  syndication  system  has  been 
developed  with  22  •  nations  which  telecast  35  U  of  M  shows  each 
week.  .  ,  _ 

Newest  additions  to  the  M-net  are  WPIX,  New  York;  WHDH-TV, 
Boston,  and  WHEC-TV,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Stations  are  serviced  by 
direct  mail  from  the  campus. 

Program  series  include  a  10-week  geo-political  show:  "Russia* 
Faces  a  Giant,”  and  another  10  weeks  on  Communist  China  en¬ 
titled:  "China:  The  Dragon  and  the  Star."  Other  series  cover 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  such  as  chamber  music,  marriage,  an¬ 
thropology,  medicine,  geriatrics,  teen  age  psychology,  contemporary 
Western  Europe  and  a  science  series. 

Some  of  the  stations  in  Michigan  have  shown  the  university 
programs  eight  years,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  live  broadcasts 
with  professors  instead  of  prints  traveling  the  circuit  from  Ann 
Arbor.  KOMO-TV;  Seattle;  WOW-TV,  Omaha,  and  WAVE-TV, 
Louisville,  have  carried  the  kines  for  a  number  of  years.  State 
Stations  receive  prints  free  while  others  pay  a  small  service  fee. 

University  tv  budget  is  $200,000  for  the  maintenance  of  a  staff 
of  writers,  directors,  artists  and  staging  personnel.  Professors 
receive  extra  stipends  for  each  participation.  Shows  received 
three  network  awards  at  the  Ohio  State  conference  last  spring, 
with  CBS  winning  sfcf  and  NBC  winning  five  awards.  Variety 
gave  its  Showmanagement  Award  to  the  U  of  M  operation  in 
1955-56. 

1  4- . . 

Vintage  Non-Comedy  Shorts  Pose 
A  Problem;  They  re  Tough  to  SeD 

Selling  vintage  motion  picture* — ! - ! - — : —  : 

EdBnzzeD’s  Twosome 

osition  Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

MnM  TV’S.  "Passing  Parade”  and  Pair  of  ^dpix  series  are  being 
B«?m:-TV  S-.  passing  paraue  ana  readfed  by  Edward  Buzzell  Pro- 

"Crima  Does  Not  Pay  are  slow  Auctions  Ltd.,  one  an  adventure 
movers,  compared  to  the  "Our  package  and  other  carrying  a  mys- 
Gang’s”  from  the  same  house.  Na-  tery  format 

tional  Telefilm  Associates^  P  Hat^ased  oTln  oSgiat 

tha  Paramount  shorts  and  inked  by  pauj  Yawitz  and  Buzzell.  Who- 
George  Jessel  to  host  them,  with  dunit  series  will  be  “Midnight  to 
guests,  but  the  sales  on  “George  Dawn/*  created  by  producer. 
Jessel’s  "Show  Business”  has  been  " 

Artists  Associated  (nee  RaII  M  fllol  Mail’ 
Associated  ArUsts  Productions)  Is  llUU  >  1IIVU 

currently  mulling  how  to  package  -  . .  «  # 

its  wide  array  of  Warner  Bros,  dn  M aoHi int ahouta 

shorts  for  tv  distribution.  Rouble  / 111051  EtXPtJIlSIVt 

with  many  vintage*  shorts  is  their  » 

varying  running  time,  as  In  the  n  • 

case  of  the  "Crime  Does  Not  Pay”..  /  L||f  \  XftyiAg 

series.  Another  problem  for  ty  dis-  VuWi/  DHL*  jJCliCd 
tribution  is  the  need  to  come  up  -  ' 

with  a  commercial  format  that’s  ac-  London,  Jan.  20. 

ceptable  to  stations  and  advertis-  ovnonp.  n  *..  . 

era.  a  format  that  will  work  to  ®rlta*”£m°st  expensive  vidpic 

lessen  the  apparent  age  of  the  series,  "The  Four  Just  Men,”  has 
subjects.  gone  into  production  at  Walton-on- 


BIG  EDI  FEED  UATVs^how  Rig  Splash'  Sans 
5JLES  BELTL1BIE  SM*5  Up  ^  ^  Neatest 

ship  patterns,  maforS  telefilm  Trick  of  Year  in  Telepix  Reid 

liniieas _ ond  tnma  irtlnni*  nnao _  a 


In  the  face  of  changing  sponsor¬ 
ship  patterns,  major  telefilm 
houses — and  some  minor  ones — 
are  on  a  39-episode  kick  prior  to  - - - : - : - *  Has  United  Artists  Television 

Beadle’s  U.  S.  Look-See 

dication  field.  Another  important  Gerald  Beadle,  director  of  tele-  fledged  sales  organization— espe- 
reason  is  the  need  to  feed  the  vision  for  the  British  Broadcasting  cially  on  the  syndication  level — it’s 
syndication  organization  with  prod-  to  N.  y  to^i*  *one  ahe,d  <“  P>*“  <*• 

Today.  With  many  major  syndi-  Pcbruary.  series.  Thinking  of  UATV's  oper- 

cation  houses,  it’s  no  longer  tradi-  Main  item  on  Beadle’s  agenda  Is  ating  topper  Bruce  Eells,  hacked 
tional  to  sound  out  the  mar-  J}  'teP®  operation  in  the  by  prexy  Herb  Golden,  is  that  the 

ket  with  a  pilot  before  green-  S.  BBC  engineers  are  said  to  series  which  don’t  make  it  nation¬ 
lighting  full  production.  The  ^ave  found  a  way  to  make  the  Brit-  aiiy  win  be  put  into  syndication, 
particular  houses,  many  of  .A™?,1^3*1  Pp.era“2.,r  That  thinking  is  quite  prevalent 

them  with  large  overhead  and  compatible,  but  are  holding  on  a  today  among  other  syndication 
expensive  sales  organizations,  can-  nnal  okay  pending  further  refin-  bouses  (see  separate  story)  and 


Beadle’s  U.  S.  Look-See 


not  pussyfoot  with  "possibles.”  At  moats.  UATV  deserves  credit  for  both 

certain  intervals  of  time,  varying  -  dramatizing  it  and  being  one  of 

from  four  months  to  two  months,  «  ■  •  /V  «1’1  the  leaders  in  its  adoption.  But  the 

they  have  to  feed  the  sales  belt-  I  /wvIva  I  fir  a  I  llllH  difference  between  the  fledging 

line,  or  be  swallowed  by  overhead.  litHlilN  LiHc  lltlllll  UATV  and  the  established  tele- 

The  syndication  cushion  also  al-  filmeries  is  that  the  latter  have 

lows  national  sponsors,  in  many  well-oiled,  well-heeled  sales  organ- 

cases,  to  be  confronted  not  only  0  f  |>a  I  iifAmi1!  *  izations  to  depend  upon, 

by  a  pilot,  but  at  times  by  a  full  Ijiflill*  |||  yflllcl  llld ,  In  another  month  or  two,  UATV 
series.  Full  production  on  series  will  have  its  syndication  organiza- 

are  being  okayed  on  the  theory  *  m  tion  setup.  (One  of  the  first  to 

that  if  they  don’t  find  national  I  ||nnifAA  a tl  I  Oil  make  the  move-over  is  Kurt  Blum- 

berths,  they  will  be  sold  via  the  vllulufvu  IHl  1  CtU  berg,  most  recently  eastern  re¬ 
market-by-market  route.  Prime  *  ^  *  gional  sales  manager  of  Independ- 

example  of  that  thinking  is  repre-  Partial  or  total  absorption  of  ent  Television  Corp:,  and  a  vet  in 
sented  by  United  Artists  Televi-  Films  into  Dr.  Alexander  the  syndication*  field.  Effective 

sion,  which  got  into  production  on  Guterma’s  spreading  show  biz  em-  Feb.  1,  Blumberg  will  become  man- 
na.tio?al  pire  seems  more  and  more  immto-  ager  of  UATV’s  syndication  opera- 

MCA  I  V  had  28  episodes  of  its  ent  it  bas  been  established  fin-  tion  and  administrative  assistant  to 
new  syndication  entry  “SA  1"  to  aUy  that  Guterma’s  holding  com-  exec  v.p.  Eells.)  t 

*„  can  ^SlreTa!f5?gcSLIai?f  pany.  Scranton  Corp.,  and  a  Scran-  But  the  challenges  to  UATV  will 
Sits  ton  “affiliate.”  the  F.  L.  Jacobs  be  manifold.  For  one.  It  won’t  have 

ffSJ;  .  Co.»  have  a  substantial  hold  on  the  time  for  the  usual  shakedown 

ciateste  thinking  mainly  m  the  39-  Guild,  as  a  result  of  which,  it  is  in  sales  personnel  which  occurs  In 
veiS’  *  backed  up  by  its  reported,  “management  changes”  most  syndication  houses.  For  an- 
NTA  Film  Network  operation.  So  will  probably  be  made  shortly  in  other,  it  will  be  faced  by  the  pro- 
is  Independent  Television  ^  Corp.,  the  telefilm  company.  Auction  nut  of  one  or  more  series 

I«nrfnt  virtimRy  Guild’s  chief  value  to  Guterma  with  a  rapid  selloff  extremely  diffi- 

Product  Is  that  it  could  provide  him  witIl  cult  with  a  new-born  organization. 
^  ^  a  distribution  outlet  for  tv  prop-  Regional  and  local  sponsors,  as  well 

^  39“  erties,  many  of  them  to  be  made  aa  national  sponsors,  take  weaning 

Wrf  dtn  ™  through  Hal  Roach  Studios,  which  which,  in  turn,  takes  time.  Ditto 

either1  B  ^  hored  product»  Scranton  acquired  last  yeak  for  local  stations. 

It’s  not  news  when  co-production  Last  October,  Guild  Films,  Start  of  many  syndication  outfits, 
deals  go  for  the  39-episode  produc-  guided  by  John  Cole,  gave  F.  L.  J°th^he  la.rge  “d.  f?8*1  ™ety» 
tion  stretch  prior  to  anv  sale.  For  Jacobs  and  Scranton  a  chattel  has  beencharactemedby  theac- 
with  tbe  usual  Commonwealth  deal  mortgage  for  $538,000,  according  quisition  of  a  backlog  of  rerun 
associated  with  such  arrange  county  records.  Mortgage  product,  by  the  purchase  of  a  going 

ments,  about  a  quarter  of  the  oto-  ..■«*»  reveals  that  Guild  mortgaged  sales  orgamzatiom  and  a  thrust  mtq 
duction  nut  is  written  off  prior  to  ^  "David  Grief”  telepix,  26  the  first-run  field, 
the  series  hitting  the  US  The  “Paris  Precincts,”  39  “Sherlock  With  its  greenlighting  of  pro- 

gamble  therefore  is  a  good  deal  Holmes”  and  171  Lippert  feature  duction  on  five  new  series,  UATV 

minimized.  films.  The  pictures  have  had  many  from  the  start  will  have  to  sprout 

But  when  NTA,  ITC  MCA  TV  ' 1111,8  aPiece  on  television.  into  syndication  manhood.  It’s 

and  Ziv  cut  the  full  production  Records  do  not  divulge  just  how  deemed  unlikely  that  all  of  its 
tape  prior  to  any  sale  with  Holly-  Guild  intends,  if  at  all,  to  repay  skeins  will  find  network  berths, 
wood  produced  skeins,  it’s  a  de-  the  mortgage.  Impression  is  that  UATV’s  five  are  “The  Trouble- 
I  velopment  of  major  ’magnitude  wiU  not  ^  repaid  in  cash,  and  shooters,”  “The  Dennis  O’Keefe 
Ziv  went  ahead  on  “Tombstone  that  the  mortgage  of  the  pix  was  Show,”  "Hudson’s  Bay,”  "Interna- 
i  Territory”  after :  the  series  had  more  than  a  formality,  but,  tional  Airport,”  and  “Tales  of  the 

been  lopped  off  the  net— only  to  instead’  Scranton  has  or  will  ac-  Vikings.”  Those  that  don’t  make 
|  come  out  on.  top  with  its  recent  cept  a  permanent  equity  in  Guild  it  nationally,  will  be  fed  into  the 
sale  of  the  Pat'  Conway  starrer  to  fdr  the  $538,000.  regional,  local  arena,  one  at  a  time. 

Lipton  Tea  and  Philip  Morris  on  For  weeks,  it  has  been  the  gen-  If  Eells  &  Co.  pull  tbe  overnight 

ABC-TV.  In  back  of  Ziv’s  decision  eraI  reeling  of  the  Industry  that  “operation-lnto-manhood”  feat  in 
was  the  series’  possibilities  in  the  Guil<*  has  been  having  it  tough,  the  syndication  biz,  it’ll  be  one  of 
1  syndication  field— and  that  is  the  Both  Gnterma  and  Guild's  Cole  the  neatest  tricks  of  the  new  year. 

'  key  to  the  39-Week  kick.  have  repeatedly  denied  the  report  - - - 

Approach  iri  most  instances  is  that  Gnterma  has  been  meeting  ’ 

to  confine  the  full  production  ef-  the  Guild  payroll  for  the  past  six  I 

forts  to  those  series  deemed  com-  months,  but  it  continues  to  crop  inP|f||  Q 

mercial  in  the  syndication  mart.  up*  MIVUU  WU,I4UJ  * 

If  it  fails  on  the  national  level,  it’s  — —  - FT  •  ft  • 

■S5SSS2SF  $1,000,000  Mop-Up  in  Stix 

Ll  Budget  for  Deaffine’;  mgm-tv  now  t,  upping  UP  m 

ency  in  syndication  to  ride  the  par-  P  *  Q_i.  th*  hinterlands  on  the  sale  of  Its 

ticipation  bandwagon,  rather  than  ItICScI  £pSOu6  uCl  Metro  library.  At  the  same  time, 

program  sponsorship.  It  also  hap-  The  Victor  Riesel  acid-blinding  outfit  has  racked  up  a  number  of 


Looks  Like  Guild 
Goingto  Guterma; 
‘Changes’ on  Tap 


Fremantle  s  3-Ply 


Hefty  sale  of  first-run  telefilm 
properties  was  made  in  Mexico  by 
Fremantle  International.  Cervesa- 
tia  Cuauhtemoc,  brewers  of  Carta 
Blanca  and  other  Mexican  beers, 
inked  for  three  dubbed  skeins  on 
all  Mexican  stations.  Three-ply 
deal,  according  to  Fremantle,  is  for 
52  weeks  firm. 

Shows,  "Have  Gun,  Will  Tra¬ 
vel,”  "Whistler”  and  "San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Beat”  Call  CBS)  begin  this 
month,  and,  Fermantle  disclosed, 
.  are  counted  as  part  of  the  worlds 
^  wide  sales  gross  of  $218,000  which 
Fremantle  tallied  in  December  of 
,  last  year.  Incidentally,  this  gross 
doesn’t  include  Fremantle  of  Ca¬ 
nada’s  monthly  tally,  which  is  to 
be  released  separately. 

SCAVWee  Geordie’ 

Show  Corp.  of  America  (SCA) 
has  acquire^  “Wee  Geordie,”  a 
British  import  of  ’56,  for  tv  dis¬ 
tribution  from  George  K;  Arthur 
and  Lion  International.  Comedy 
stars  Alastair  Sim  and  Bill  Travers. 

SCA  plans  to  continue  its  feature 
acquisitions.  Outfit,  helmed  by 
Robert  Manby,  currently  is  dis¬ 
tricting  a  package  of  18  cittemat- 
ics,  most  of  them  post-'48’s.  Gross 
tally  on  the  18  to  date  is  said  to 
top '$1,500,000. 


EdBozzeD’s  Twosome 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Pair  of  vidpix  series  are  being 
readied  by  Edward  Buzzell  Pro¬ 
ductions  Ltd.,  one  an  adventure 
package  and  other  carrying  a  mys¬ 
tery  format 

Initiator  will  be  “Man  in  the 
Panama  Hat,”  based  oh  an  original 
by  Paul  Yawitz  and  Buzzell.  Who¬ 
dunit  series  will  be  “Midnight  to 
Dawn,”  created  by  producer. 

Roll  '4  Just  Men 
AsMosfEipensive 
(50G)  Brit  Series 

London,  Jan.  20. 

Britain’s  most  expensive  vidpic- 
series,  “The  Four  Just  Men,”  has; 
gone  into  production  at  Walton-on- 
Thames  with  an  international  cast 
headed  by  Vittorio  De  Sica,  Dan 
Dailey  and  Jack  Hawkins.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  Walter  Pidgeon  is 
being  paged  to  complete  the 
quartet.  ‘ 

Each  film  in  the  series  of  39, 
based  xm  the  Edgar  Wallace  yarns, 
is  budgeted  at  over  $50 J)00„  almost 
double  the  average  for  half-hour 
tv  films  produced  in  Britain. 

The  skein  is  sponsored  by  Sap¬ 
phire  Films  and  is  being  produced 
in  association  with  the  Independent 
Television  Corp.  Mrs.  Hannah 
Fisher  is  executive  producer  for 
tiie  series,  with  Sidney  Cole  and 
Jud  Kinberg  serving  as  producers. 
Three  directors  already  named  are 
William  Fairchild,  Compton  Ben¬ 
nett  and  Don  Chaffey. 

Mrs.  Fisher  is  due  to  visit  Aus¬ 
tralia  next  month  to  scout  back¬ 
grounds  and  plan  production  of  her 
next  Vidpic  series,  “Singaree,” 
which  will  he  filmed  entirely  oh 
location.  She  is  also  propping  an¬ 
other  series  depicting  the  activities 
of  the  Maquis  resistance  movement 
during  tbe  German  occupation  of 
France. 


SERIES  ON  SUPERNATURAL 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Key  Prhductions  Inc.,  prexied  by 
Martin  Ross,  Is  readying  four  new 
vidpix  series,  starting  off  with 
“Fantastic based  on  supernatural 
tales  of  extra-sensory  perception 
taken  from  actual  case  histories. 

-Pilots  include  “Strange  Assign¬ 
ment,”  adventure  series;  “Squad 
Car,"  police-action;  and  “Earn 
Your  Holiday,”  audience  quiz  show.  ’ 


Pyramid’s  $1,000,000 
Budget  for  Deadline’; 


Metro  Library's 
Mop-Up  in  Stix 


ttoe  sS  tend-  BBOgei  KW  UeafUOe  ;  MGM-TV  „ow  )z  mopping  up  to 

ency  in  syndication  to  ride  the  par-  D’  „I  P  •  n  .  tte  hinterlands  on  the  sale  of  Its 

ticipation  bandwagon,  rather  than  RICScI  CfllSOuG  uGl  Metro  library.  At  the  same  time, 

program  sponsorship,  it  also  hap-  The  Victor  Riesel  acid-blinding  outfit  has  racked  up  a  number  of 
“  a  Penod  when  more  and  case  will  be  one  of  the  .episodes  of  new  sales  accruing  from  stations 

MiTS  8£  ?£■  *****  -  ^ 

deals:  ..  .  .  mid  Productions  for  distribution  pix* 

.  is  Gn*  nian,  go,”  in  by  Flamingo  Telefilm  Sales.  Those  picking  up  options  include 

nWitalrfi  t5?t  a  The  series,  13  episodes  of  which  WDSU-TV,  New  Orleans;  WTIC, 

p^n^ude  Program  buyers  have  been  completed,  will  be  re-  Hartford  Conn*  WTEN  Alhanv 

mound  on  the  market-by-market  leased  for  syndication  next  month.  5?™“'  S»Tc  a2w 

level.  Shooting  is  being  done  in  N.Y.  at  _  ’  and  KPAC-TO  Port  Arthur, 

“ — — *“*  Gold  Medal  Studios.  Host,  nar-  Tex. 

COLGATPS  'HAWKEYEX  BUY  rator  and  star  Is  Paul  Stewart  New0  sales,  all  less  than  library 
Colgate-Palmolive  inked  -a  52-  Format  is  similar  in  conception  as  deals,  include  KRTV,  Great  Falls, 
week  pact  on  the  third  reruns  in  “Bfe  Story”  another  Pyramid  Pro-  M  t .  xrpDM-TV  R-jmmnnf 
N.  Y.  of  “Hawkeye  ami  the  Last  Auctions  skein,  now  handled  by  B^unont»  Tex*» 

of  the  Mohicans.”  Deal  commences  Flamingo.  But  In  “Deadline”  the  ^  KSPB,  Casper,  Wyo. 
on  WABCrTV  Jan.  25,  Sunday,  6:30  story  will  concentrate  more- on  the  MGM’s  “Our  Gang  Comedies" 


p.m.,  slot." 


More  TV  Film  Ntwt 
-  on  P  ag*  47 


newspaper  report  highlighted  have  been  bought  by.  KFJZ-TV, 
rather  than  the  work  and  person-  Fort  Worth;  KUTV,  Salt  Lake  City; 
ality  of  the  reporter.  Everett  and  KCIX,  Boise,  Id.  KEY-TV, 
Rosenthal  is  exec  producer.  Pyra-  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  bought 
mid  topper  Leonard  Leowinthan  “Passing  Parade.”  WSB-TV,  At- 
put  the  cost  of  the  skein  at  about  lanta,  inked  for  "Parade,”  “Our 
$1, -000,000.  Gang”  and  "Crime  Does  Not  Pay.” 


RABIO-TELEVIMOIV 


Wednesday,  January  21f  1959 


BUSINESS  OF  SEX 

With  Edward  R.  Marrow,  narrator; 

quests 

Producer:  Georye  A.  Vicas 
Associate  Producers:  ‘Bill  Geib, 

Madeline  Karr 
Writer:  Vieas 

55  Mins.  Mom  (19)  19:05  pan. 

C  3S  Radio,  from  N.Y.  (taped) 

This  added  up  to  a  fragrantly 
worthwhile  demi-tasse  looksee  at 
ti'.q  19$9  chassis  and  modus  oper¬ 
and!  of  the  fijles  de  joie  and  demi¬ 
monde:  ne.  This  was  indeed  the 
updated,  automated  ‘  age  appraisal 
cl  the  call  girl  and  her  united  front 
with  expense-account  and  credit- 
card  society. 

The  Public  Affairs  Dept,  of  CBS 
News  deserves  a  round  of  cocktails 
fer  presenting  this  pressing  situa¬ 
tion  to  the  attention  of  its  no-doubt 
aroused  listeners.  Web’s  research¬ 
ers,  in  th*s  hour-long  sexumentary, 
described  the  way  of  the  wicked 
t;.coon  and  the  well -stacked  tart 
and  also  quizzed  the  girls-for-hire 
re  their  uninhibited  behaviour  dur¬ 
ing  professional  soirees.  The  dames 
also  sounded  off  on  their  emotional 
attitudes  toward  such  subjects  as 
love  and  (s)  income  taxes.  It  made 
for  absorbing  listening  throughout 
the  soberly  told  "courtesan  hour.” 
Edward  R.  Murrow  was  the  nar¬ 
rator  who  at  the  outset  hastened 
to  inform  his  audience  that  "The 
Business  of  Sex”  was  recommended 
for  adult  listening  only. 

One  gathered  from  what  followed 
that  big  biz  relied  rather  heavily 
o.i  prosties  to  help  clinch  deals  and 
that  call  girls  could  earn  in  the 
region  of  $25,000.  annually  wh'le 
engaged  in*  horizontal  encounters. 
Anthropologist  Matgaret  Mead, 
psychologist  Dr.  Harold  Greenwald, 
Judge  Anna  Kross  and  Father 
Benjamin  Masse  also  had  pertinent 
remarks  to  make  about  Uje  exploi¬ 
tation  of  sex. 

"The  Business  of  Sex”  teas  a 
credit  to  the  “Unit  One”  staffers 
at  CBS  but  too  bad  the  CBS  Radio 
s  ;les  execs  couldn’t  have  sold  the 
show  to  one  of  the  big  credit-card 
outfits.  It  would  have  made  a  dandy 
public  service  feature  under  their 
spreading  cloak.  Only  squawk  re 
“The  Business  of  Sex”  may  come 
fiom  fishing  boat  captains.  It  was 
intimated  by  some  call  girls  that 
weekend  fishing  parties  were  sel¬ 
dom  the  piscatorial  adventures  re¬ 
layed  to  faithful  wives  Back  home, 
Rans. 


self  can’t  throw  In  an  occasional 
weather  report  or  traffic  bulletin  in 
the  course:  of  his  stanza.  After  all 
that’s  what  most  dialers  use  radio 
for  today.  'Gil hi  ' 

JACKIE  ROBINSON  SHOW 
With  Steve  Allen,  Victor  H.  Blanc, 

Jim  Coy 

i  Producers:  Leon  Newman,  Allen 
t  Stone  • 

Directqr:  William  Branch  - 
Writer:  Art  Small 
30  Mins.,  Sun.  6:30  p.m. 

Rheihgold 
WRCA,  N.Y. 

(Foote,  Cone  b'Belding}  ■ 

Jackie  Robinson,  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  integration  in  baseball 
majors,'  is  now  in  the  big  leagues 
of  business  and  as  an  avocation  is 
conducting  a  taped  interview  show. 
Robinson,  apparently,  is  conduct¬ 
ing  purposeful  interviews.  He’s  a 
man  with  a  wide  personal  range 
of  knowledge  and  feelings,  and  his 
desire  to  make  some  good  influ¬ 
ences  felt  is  seemingly  one  of  the 
keystones  of  the  show. 

On  program  caught,  Robinson 
interviewed  Steve  Allen  and  Victor 
H.  Blanc,  district  attorney  of 
Philadelphia,  latter  via  longdis¬ 
tance  telephone.  The  beep  in  the 
tape  is  required  by  law  to  show 
that  the  interview  is  being  moni¬ 
tored. 

Robinson  and  Allen  started  out 
on  a  light  level  with  gab  on.  song¬ 
writing!  Allen  improvised  a  song 
while  on  the  show,  which  flowed 
into  familiar  development  once  the 
theme  was  Stated.  He  Wound  up 
with  a  strong  hit  in  his  dissertation 
on  prejudice.  -  I 

Blanc,  a  crusader  in  the  Quaker  ' 
City,  spoke  of  a  bill  he  has  been 
fighting  for,  one  that  would  make 
more  difficult  the  sale  of  arms 
through  the  mails  and  interstate 
channels.  He  .spoke  feelingly  on 
the  subject.  Robinson’s  influence 
on  this  interview  was  practically 
nil.  inasmuch' as.  Blanc  took  over 
virtually  the  entire  allotment  -on 
what  seems  to  be  his  favorite  Sub-, 
ject  . 

However,  it  is  evident  that 
Robinson’s  show,  sponsored  local¬ 
ly  by  Rheingold  Beer,  combines  a 
do-good  influence  with  entertain¬ 
ment  and  name  value.  It’s  worthy 
of  extremely  wide  circulation  on 
the  tape  circuits.  ;  Jose, 


LOUIS  NYE  SHOW 

Director:  John  Cfaanln 

75  Mins.,  Men.-lhru-FrJ.,  8:15  p.m. 

PARTICIPATING 

WCBS,  N.Y. 

In  line  with  CBS’  Program  Con¬ 
solidation  Plan,  a  number  of  famil¬ 
iar  airers  were  given  the  heave-ho 
on  the  net’s  New  York  flagship, 
WCBS  Radio.  Among  the  new¬ 
comers  are  dialectician  Louis  Nye 
who  presides  disk  jockey-style 
over  a  75-minute,  Monday-thru- 
Friday  eariy  evening  session. 

A  comic  known  for  his  ■  broad 
characterizations,  Nye  has  long 
exhibited  his  talents,  .on  such 
showcases  as  the  Steve  Allen  ?how. 
On  his  nightly  WCBS  chore— at 
least  when  caught  Friday  (16> — he 
impressed  as  a  mail  of  many 
moods,  voices  and  dialects.  Be- 
twixt  records  he  Waxed  poetic,  dis¬ 
sertated  on  things  topical  and 
tossed  off  an  occasional  pun. 

His  .musical  |prmat,  although  not 
barring  rock  ’n’  roll,  prefers  the 
softer  heat  as  per  his  tumtabling 
of  June  Christy’s  "I  Remember 
You”  and  Jay e  P.  Morgan’s  “Miss 
You.”  This,  it  seems,  would  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  more  literate  audience. 
Likewise,  the  general  tenor  of  his 
patter  appears  more  geared  to  the 
inclinations  of  conservative  dialers 
than  to  the  tastes  of  teenagers. 

Nye’s  approach  at  first  exposure 
is  rather  bizarre— he  introduced 
Friday’s  show  by  posing  as  an 
Oriental  houseboy.  But  he  will 
probably  “grow”  upon  dialers  if 
they  give  him  a  fair  trial.  There’s 
nothing  ,  raucous  or  discordant  in 
his  conversation.  On  the  contrary 
it  leans  toward  the  soothing  with  a 
hint  of  escapism. 

While  the  show  is  sold  on  a 
participation  basis,  apparently  it’s 
not  too  lucrative  for  the  CBS  flag¬ 
ship  as  yet  for  Friday’s  entire,  pro¬ 
gram  only  had  one  “announce¬ 
ment,”  a  Judy  Holliday  pitch  urg¬ 
ing  the  public  to  step  out  and 
enjoy  live  musk.  This  pltte.  of 
course,  is  part  of  the  AEM’s“  cur¬ 
rent  promotional  drive. 

A  five-minute  newscast  is  in¬ 
serted  at  the  9  p.m.  mark.  While 
the  news  can’t  be'  expanded  with-, 
out  breaking  up  Nye’s  continuity, 
there’s  no  reason  why  Nye  him- 


Alistair  Cooke 

— — ^  Continued  from  page  31 

cultural  features  begin  to  click  on 
paid  tv,  perhaps  then,  and  only 
then,  will'  ad*  agencies  learn  the 
truth  about  the  tastes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Cooke  said.  Furthermore, 
Nielsen  surveys  aren't  extensive 
enough  to  prove  anything,  he  said. 

Cooke  abhors  the  absence  of  dig¬ 
nity  on  the  air  and  laments  the 
shower  of  mock  super  enthusiasm 
so  many  emcees  spill  over  their 
guests.  "Anything  which  builds  up 
the  artifices  is  reflected,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “and  the  more  devoid  of 
artifices,  the  better  all  round." 

TV,  as  Cooke  sees  it;  is  prima¬ 
rily  designed  for  "three  people  at 
home.”  TV  is  certainly  not  the 
Loew’s  State,  “As  for  myself  -on 
the  air,  I  can’t  project  or  shout,” 
he  said.  "I  try  to  talk.”- 

Stuffiness  is  far.  removed  from 
Cooke  and  his  unerring  reporter’s 
eye  is  aware  of  th«r  contemporary 
scene  and  his  ear  is  constantly  cap-  j 
turing  the  argot  and  cant  of  the  I 
American  people,  much  of  which 
is  reflected  in  his  weekly  talks  to : 
Britain  via  the  BBC  and  his  regu¬ 
lar  correspondence  to  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian.  And  a  good 
deal  of  it  rubs  off  via  his  "Omhir  j 
bus”  appearances  in  the  stated 
Those  familiar  with  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  mass  communication  and 
of  Cooke’s  skillful  rapport  with  his 
overseas  listeners  and  domestic 
viewers,  maintain  he  is  a  household 
word  in  London  and  a  household 
face  in  America. 

He’s  a  sucker  for  old  movies  on 
tv.  “The  most  effective  -drug  for 
me  is  ‘The  Late  Show’  and  then 
I  catch  ‘The  Late,  Late -Show’,”  he 
said.  “I  also  have  an  .  incurable, 
steady  admiration  for  Steve  Allen.” 

Cooke  spoke  longingly  of  CBS- 
TV’s.  hapless  adventure  with  ‘‘The 
Seven  Lively  Arts”  several  seasons 
ago.  “It  is  one  of  my -favorite  -pro¬ 
grams,'”  he  said,  stressing,  the 
present  tense,  third,  person  . singu¬ 
lar  of  be.  “I  say  is  because!  I  hope 
they  - bring  it  back.  "  There  was 
only  one  thing  wrong  - 


Seven  Lively  Arts/,,  It  djdn’t-h-^ 
a  spdnsor!”  ;  • 

Cooke’s  hobby /-Is  -  Weathen  and 
he’s  had  all  types  of  barometric 
gadgets  around  to*  keep  ..him  in¬ 
formed  of  the  latest  meteorological 
phenomena.  Of  the  weather  fore¬ 
casters  on  the  tv  channels  he  votes 
WRCA-TV’s  Tex  Antoine  as  tops. 
For  comedy,  'it’s  hard  to 'tap 
Groucho  Marx,  according  to  Cooke. 
“He'  Is -the  “only ‘licensed.  Marxist 
in  the  United  States/’  he  noted. 
"Moreover,  I  hope  the  tv  program 
builders  will  have  the  sense .  to 
afford  Mort  Sahl.  .  Sahl  is  not  a 
highbrow..  He’s  just  a  guy  who 
neediest” 

TV,  in  Cooke’s  opinion,  Should 
try  to  tear  down  regional  stereo¬ 
types.  Currently,  tv  is  underlining 
the.  stereotypes,  engraving  them 
deeper  .and  deeper,  he  said.  He 
would  l'ke  to  do  a  program  series 
correcting  these  mistakes. 

Are  tv  westerns  authentic  por- 
trayals?  Are  “Have  Gun,  Will 
Travel”  and  “Gunsmoke”  faithful 
of  the  western  spirit?  According 
to  Cooke,  equally  fascinated  by  the 
high  grasses  of  Oregon,  and  the 
badlands  of  New  Mexico,  the  real 
history  of  the  West  is  stiir  to  be 
tapped  on  the  airlanes.  “That  se¬ 
ries,”  he  said,  “will  he  the  real 
adult  western.” 

‘Erudite,  witty,  articulate  and 
-never  at  a  loss  for  the  correct 
Word,  Cooke  said  he  wanted,  no 
part  of  tv’s  customary  reliance  on 
ijdiot  cards  and  electronic  prompt¬ 
ers.  - 

-  “It  is  nothing  more  than  a  re-; 
volving  roll  of  toilet  paper,”  Cooke 
said. 


Buckley 
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done,  hut  the  former  president  did 
not  buy  any  stations,,  and  day-to- 
day  operations  and  most  policy  re¬ 
mained  with  Buckley,  it’s  under¬ 
stood. 

Now,  however,  another  knowl¬ 
edgeable  broadcasting  man — Kluge 
—’-is  in  "the  picture.  Until  time  and 
close  observation  show  it,  there  is 
in  most  any  corporate  venture,  un¬ 
satisfied  speculation  as  to  whether 
the  chairman;  or  the  president  (un¬ 
less  one  man  has  both  jobs)  is. 
the  top  power.  In  the  instance  of 
Metropolitan,  though,  knowing  who 
is  the  final  boss,  is  not  as  signifi¬ 
cant  as  the  assumption  by  many 
observers-  that  Buckley  is  no  longer 
in  a  position  tor  make  unilateral 
corporate  decisions,  because  of 
Kluge. 

Goodwin,  though  no  longer  pres¬ 
ident,  remains  a  corporate  official 
until  next  June  28.  He  Will,  he 
sayfe,  he  on  call  whenever  needed 
until  that  time,  but  he  doesn’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  at  the  Met  offices, 
otherwise.  After  that,  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  what  he  feels  is  'a  "satisfac¬ 
tory  settlement”  .on  his  contract, 
which  normally  would  have  ended 
in  1962.  Goodwin,  a"  top  man  in 
the  music  biz  for  Paramount  and 
an  experienced  corporate  execu¬ 
tive,  did  not  announce  his  future 
plans.  -  • 

M.’S  POSTMASTER  I 
GRATEFUL  TO  TRADE 


-  "  ;  New  York.  • 

Editor ,  Variety:  '  .  - 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  you  and  through  you  to  the 
people  of  radio,  television,  stage 
and  screen  for  their  splendid  coop-, 
oration  in  .  connection  with  our 
jChristmas  Mail  Early  Campaign. 

This  special,  public  service  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  entertainment 
world,  has.  been  most  rewarding, 
indeed;  and  I  want  each  and  every 
one  who  played  any  part  at  all  to 
know  how  deeply  grateful  we  are. 

Robert  K.  Christenberry 
Acting  Postmaster. 

Wrather  Dickers  Henreid 
For  ‘Interpol’  Series 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20.  . 
Jack  Wrather  is  negotiating  for 
Paul  Henreid  to  star  in'  “Interpol 
Calling,”  new  vidpix  series  to  be. 
a  co-production  venture  of  Wrath- 
er’s'  company  afid  the.  J.  •  Arthur 
Rank  Organization.  : 

SfcrleS  “6F  39  "episodes  would  he 
shot  .raiLqndon.  Henreid.  Mas  been 
direcUhg  vldpix  for  some'  tinje,  And 
series  -wtouio  buu?k;:hig return  to 
•  '’V-V  i 


IN  JVEIT  YORK  CITY  .  .  , 

John  F.  Royal,  consultant  to  NBC,  to  Mexico  ...  Richard  Heffner, 
META’s  program  director  and  moderator,  of  “The  Open  Mind”  on 
WRCA-TV,  will  give  a  spring  semester  course  in  recent  American 
History  at  New  School  for  Social  Research  .  .  .  Doris  Corwith,  NBC 
supervisor  of  public  affairs  program,  in  Mercy  Hospital,  Rockville  Cen¬ 
ter,  L.I.  .  .  .  Cliff  Arquette’s  book,  “Charlie  ’  Weaver’s  Letters  from 
Mama,”  will  be  published  by  Winston  April  15,  Bid  Quinn  is  doing  the 
illustrations.  Robert  G.  Patt,  director  of  sales  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising  for  WCBS-TV*.  named  By  Board  of  Education  and  Citizens’  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  Bronxville,  N.Y.  to  direct  public  relation  campaign 
for  school  construction  bond  issue  in  Westchester  community  .  .  . 
Johnny  Carson  guests  on  Jan.  25  NBC-TV  “Steve  Allen  Show”  .  .  . 
Jack  Paar  and  author-reporter  Jim  Bishop  to  holiday  with  Fidel  Castro 
in  Cuba  during  next  two-week  period  .  .  .  Don  Morrow  Mas  completed 
narration  for  new  U.S.  Navy  public  service  film  ...  .  .  Matt  Mattox,  Patti 
Page’s  choreographer  for  her  ABC-TV  shows,  staging  series  of  one- 
minute  ballets  for  Oldsmobile  .  .  .  Martin  Magner  joined  the  WCBS 
Radio  staff  as  director  of  Galen  Drake,  Lanny  Ross  and  Lee  Jordan 
programs.  * 

Robert  Montgomery  named  chairman  of  Communications  Division 
of  Legal  Aid  Society’s  1959  Campaign  ...  Omnibus’  Leonard  Bern¬ 
stein.  copped  a  Sylvania  Award  “for  his  contribution  to  serious  music 
on  tv.”  .  .  .  CBS  Foundation  Inp.  contributed  memorial  fund  for  “Rean 
William  Bush  Baer  Browsing  Room”  at  NYU.  Dean  Baer  had  conducted 
longtime  “Our  Goodly  Heritage”  program  over  WCBS-TV  .  .  .  School 
of  Journalism  of  Univ.  of  Nebraska  adopted  “TV  News  Reporting” 
penned  by  staff  of  CBS  News,  as  its  basic  tv  news  textbook.  Book  car¬ 
ries  foreword  by  John  F,  Day,  director  of  news  for  CBS  News.  . 

Ziv’s  “Bat  Masterson”  gets  another  26-week  renewal  by  Kraf  j-Seal- 
test,  making  it  a  full  52-week  commitment .  .  .  Mutual’s  news  v.p.  Rob¬ 
ert  F.-  Hurleigh  will  be  the  -guest  speaker  at  the  convention  luncheon 
Wed.  (28)  of  the  South  Carolina  Radio,  and  Television  Broadcasters  , 
convention  in  Columbia,  S.C,  .  .  .  “Hot  Stove  Harness  Racing,”  with 
Marty  Glickman  as  host,  will  debut  on  WOR-TV  Tues.  (27).  Series  will 
consist  of  video  tapes  of  last  season’s  major  stake  races  at  Yonkers 
Raceway  and  current  reports  on  the  ’59  training  season.  Show  is  a 
warmup  for  station’s  coverage  of  Yonkers  racing  later  this  year  .  .  . 
WLIB  will  provide  WIPR,  the  government  station  in  Puerto  Rico,  with 
tapes  of  “How  to  Speak  English”  program  in  return  for  a  special  week¬ 
ly  show  about  the  culture  of  the  island  .  .  .  Ted  Webbe  to  head  the 
Mutual  gab  crew  covering  the  500-mile  auto  race  at  Daytona  tomor¬ 
row  .  .  .  Rev-  Janies  A.  Pike  and  Erie  Stanley  Gardner  discuss  capital 
punishment  Sunday  (25)  on  the  cleric’s  ABC-TV’er  .  .  .  Lee  Hanna 
named  assistant  news-special  events  director  at  WNEW;  Wayne  Hyde 
replacing  Charles  Sinclair,  who  joins  TV  Guide,  as  staff  reporter. 

Virus  bug  hit  CBS-TV  Press  Info  Dept.,  with  both  director  Charles 
Steinberg  and  general  manager  Hank  Warner  bedded  ,  .  .  Hubbell 
Robinson  Jr„  CBS-TV  program  exec  veep,  back  in  town  after  Coast  biz 
trip  .  .  .  pick  Bellamy,  former  publicity  director  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
now  doing  publicity  for  NBC-TV’s  “County  Fair”  -as  a  freelance  ac¬ 
count  .  .  .  Jim  Backns  tackles  dramatic  lead  in  “Success  Story”  on 
NBC-TV’s  "Alcoa-Goodyear  Theatre”  shortly  .  . .  Teresa  Wright  signed 
for  U.S.  Steel  shot  on  Feb.  25  .  .  .  Charleston  (S.C.)  College  elected 
Ed  Bunker  (Class  of  ’36)  CBSrTV  Net  sales  veep,  as  its  Alumnus  of 
the  Year  .  .  .  Salvador  Dali  visits  the  Jack  Paar  Show  today  (Wed-) 

Fred  Raphael,  ex-manager  of  film  commercial  production  at  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson,  joining  Howard  Meighan’s  Videotape  Productions  as 
manager  of  client  relations  .  .  .  AI  Collins  got  two  additional  hours 
nightly  this  week  on  WNEW  Radio,  replacing  Jack  Lazare  in  the  8-10 
p.m.  slot,  with  latter  moving  back  to  all-night  “Milkman’s  Matinee  ” 
vice  Dick  Shepard,  who  left  the  outlet  .  .  .  David  Susskind,  on  “Open 
End”  Jan.  25,  reviews-previews  video,  with  Pat  Weaver  and  Times  man 
Jack  Gould  guesting  ...  ABC-TV  prexy  Oliver  Treyz  named  chairman 
of  National  Conference  of  Christians  &  Jews  tv  committee;  Matthew 
(Joe)  Cuiligan,  NBC  Radio  exec  veepee,  named  chairman  radio  com¬ 
mittee  .  .  .  Sandu  Scott  into  NBC-TV’s  “True  Story”  Saturday  (31)  .  .  . 
Ruth  Lloyd  returns  to  Cuba  for  WNEW  news  for  further  Latin  cov¬ 
erage. 

Johanna  Johnston,  with  CBS  program  -writing  division  under  Charles 
S.  Monroe  for  past  five  years,  has  quit  to  freelance/ Her  specialty  of 
recent  years  has  been  children’s  books.  She  has  one  due  for  publica¬ 
tion  this  spring,  another  in  the  fall,  still  another  in  1960.  Another 
writer  exiting  the  CBS  staff  is  Mariana  Norris  .  .  .  Jody  Lane,  10-year- 
old  moppet,  switched  from  tv  to  Broadway  this  week  when  she  went 
into  rehearsal  for  upcoming  "Legend  of  Lizzie”  .  .  .  Nina  Reader,  seen 
on  Broadway  last  season  in  "Genius  and  the  Goddess”  signed  for  prin¬ 
cipal  role  on  tv  daytimer  "Lover  of  Life”  over  CBS-TV  .  .  .  Margaret 
Hamilton  commuting  between  Broadway  in  "Goldilocks”  and  CBS 
Radio’s  “Couple  Next  Door.”  She’s  also  the  voice  behind  Tip  Top  lady- 
m  bread  cartoon  tv  commercials  .  .  .  Buck  Znckerman,  Gotham  tbesp, 
who  works  under  name  of  Buck  Henry,  authored  tv  script  "Puzzle  in 
i"®  *  whicl1  copped  national  scripting  competition  sponsored  by 

Video-Stage  59  and  Chi’s  educational  ty  outlet  WTTW.  Play  gets  per¬ 
formance  on  WTTW  Friday  (23)  ...  Lou  Dorfsman,  CBS  Radio  art  di- 
rector^  at  home  recovering  from  pneumonia  .  .  .  Mel  Rulck  and  Brad- 
ford  Hoyt  into  CBS  Radio’s  "Second  Mrs.  Burton”  .  .  .  Douglas  Park- 
Wrst  currently  commuting  from  Philly  in  “The  Potting  Shed”  to  co- 
Fr?mantt2n  CBS  Radio’s  "Whispering  Streets”  and 
*.mott  Reid  oooked  for  a  "Suspense”  appearance  Sunday  (25).  -  • 


IN  HOLLYWOOD  .  . 


xTS?Im?;a??reilce’  fonrier  radio  and  tv  producer,  will  be  partnered  with 
NBC-TV  m  a  revival  of  "Fibber  MSGee  and  Molly”  but  without  the 
creators  .of  tnelong  time  top  radio  show,  Jim  and  Marion  Jordan  and 
scripter  Don  Quinn.  He  is  now  auditioning  for  the  leads'  and  mean- 
.wbo  teamed  with  Quinn  on  the  raditr  scripts,  will 
to  be  shot  in  March  .  .  .  Another  pilot  coming  up. 
U?  .  1 •  ^  Norman  Krasna’s  Comedy  series  with  the  working  title 
Gracious  Living.  .  .  .  Larry  Lazarus  resigned  as  director  of  sys- 
j  terns  and  Procedures  for  KNXT  .  .  ,  NBC’s  owned  Hollywood  Outlet, 
the  first  decade  last  week  .  .  .  Lever  renewed  "Lux 
wif£hoUS®  f for  a?other  £ycle  of  13  9nd  will  run  through  the  summer 

witii  a  mixture  of  new  shows  and  reruns - Christy  Walsh  and  Hank 

a  for  new  Coast  Quarters  of  Ogilvy, 

itfnJ  V  **?;  B*  R*®*011’  lo°g  chief  engineer  for  NBCTvis- 

?  £id1r^nJ?S  b£°re;his  retirement  March  1 .  .  .  Metro  wanted 
fv Tom  I^cI3*5mott  ^  Bad  Barry’s  job  but  not  as  bad- 
.  ae—  Wrather  wants. .him  .  .  .  Jack  Devine  is  out  from  n  v  tn 

Wat*;!™?  p°,r  Milton  Bcr,e  f°r  next  season  ...  Dick  Chev- 

ulat  and  Ray  Singer  joined  .Al  Lewis  at  Metro-TV  as  creators  of  fun 
shows  so  it  looks  like  the  Culver  City  plant  is  off  on  a  comedy  lick 

IN  CHICAGO  .  /  . 

25th  anni  in  Tadio  with  six  full  hours  of 
programming  .  Art  Spirt,  ex-ITC-TPA  topper  here,  signed  on  with 
e«SlI1Mfn^an  lnIdw.est  veepee  .  .  ;  Bili  Daily  of  WNBQ’s 
^  nitery  comic-  next  month  at  the  Black 
Orchid.  It II  he. his  first  .cabaret  engagement..  .  ABC-TV  prez  Qffi* 
JPreyz  set  to  pest  s^eak:  at  nezi;Chi  Broadcast  Ad  Club  luncheoniFebT 
;  /  ' > *  '(Continued  on  page  60)  .  '  V 
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FCCs  The  Sky’s  Not  the  Limit’ 

Washington,  Jan.  20. 

"Shape  of  Things  To  Come”  (Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  version).  * .. 

In  "Tomorrow”  section  of  its  annual  report,  FCC  speculates  that 
"almost  anything  is  possible”  in  broadcasting  field,  and  forsees: 

— Bigger  and  bigger  tv  screens,  ultimately  built  into  the  walls 
of  homes. 

—Bids  by  FM  broadcasters  for  greater  audiences  by  virtue  of 
improved  equipment  providing  still  better  reception. ' 

_ Upsurge  of  educational  tv  and  radio,  whether  by^commercial  pr 

educational  stations  or  closed  circuit,  * 

-^erdopment  of  "visual  telephony”  enabling  people  to  see 
each  other  while  on  the  telephone.  ^  M 

— Elimination  of  interference  *%ugs”  through  more  effective 
curbs  on  radiation,  and  improved  eqwmeat. 

—Radio  communications  with  apace  platforms  and  ships  as  por¬ 
tended  by  successful  broadcasts  from  satellites  and  bouncing  of 
radio  signals  from  moos. 

"AH  of  which  indicates,”  FCC  said,  "that  as  far  as  the  progress 
of  electronics  and  radio  as  a  team  If  concerned,  thfe  sky  is  not 
the  limit”  '  . 


AkxGotlfiek’s  Fomda  For 


UjmUaTVlUa  3 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

*  Advertisers  concerned  with  the 
growing  cost  of  television '  could 
ameliorate  the  problem  by  Invest¬ 
ing  in  the  telefilm  properties  they 
buy,  in  the  opinion  of  vet  producer 
Alepc  Gottlieb.  By  investing  in  the 
pilot  and  taking  25%  owner&Ip, 
they  could  recoup  up  to  one-qnar- 
ter  of  their  costa  in  the  show  over 
two  years,  Gottlieb  states.^  , 
"producer,  currently  turning  out 
the  Gale  Storm  "Oh,  Susannah” 
stanza,  insists  however  that  the 
advertisers  and  agency  make  their 
investment  without  any  attempt  to 
.  gain  creative  control.  That  should 
$e  retained  completely  by  the  pror 
xhicer,  with  the  sponsor’s  money 
strictly  an  investment. 

As  Gottlieb  sees  it,  a  producer 
with  a  good  property,  good  stars 
and  a  reputation  should  be  aide 
to  approach  an  advertiser  to  fi¬ 
nance  a  jdlot.  (This  Is  ip  keeping 
with  the  General  Foods  pattern  of 
financing  the  M-G  pilot  on  "Fa¬ 
ther  jof  the  Bride”>  "After  all, 
when  we  talk  in  terms  of  a  $4,900,- 
00®  time  &  program  expenditure 
for  one  year  on  a  show,’  the  $60,000 
seeded  for  a  good  pilot. Isn’t  an 
awfully  great, risk,  in  view  of  the 
savings  that  could  be  attained.” 

Producer,  would  then  film  the 
pilot, ‘and  if  .the  sponsor  buys  it, 
farther  *tnawapg  is  sample,  since 
the  producer  can  take  the  sponsor's 
guarantee  to  any  bank  and  secure 
the  $250,900  revolving  fund  nec- 
£ssafy.  for  production.  Advertiser’s 
investment  wouldn’t  go  beyond  -the 
initial  pilot  coin,  yet  he’d  he  in  for 
25%  ownership  in  the  series. 

This  25%  could  mean  an  even¬ 
tual  recoupment  of  as  muc£i  as 
$500,99®  for  the  advertiser.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  advertiser  would  recoup 
$25,000.  a  .year  on  the  network  run, 
unce  the  series  is  sold  for  syn¬ 
dication,  ad^rtSser  could  get  w 
much  as  $500,900-  As  an  fprampfe. 
Gottlieb  offers  "Susannah,”  which 
after  78  films  were  completed,  was 
said  to  Jack  Wrather  for  $2,900,- 
900.  Sponsor’*  share  would  x  have 
'  '  iCOntiitoeacnpage  -54)  .  . 


Yen  for  Daytime 


*  Screen  Gems  is  working  on  a 
plan  to  enter  daytime  network  pro-? 
Auction  via  a  five-day-a-week  15- 
minute  or  half-hour  soap  operar. 
Telefilm  house,  which  has  yet  to 
choose  its  first  syndicated  tape 
show,  although  it’s  still  working  on 
one,  is  contemplating  the  network 
cross-the-boarder  as  a  video  tape 
airer. 

Pilot  script  is  being  prepared  for 
the  stanza.  SG  is  hanking  on  the 
probability  that  ABC-TV  will  fur¬ 
ther  alter  its  pre-dark  program¬ 
ming  setup  in  the  near  future. 
Which  would ;  make  room  for;  at 
feast  One.’ half-hour  serial.  SG  can; 
bring"  in  the  cross-the-board  pack¬ 
age  at  $20,000  per  week.  1 


Cress's  ‘Lucok  Jews’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

First  tefepic  pflof  being  done  by 
Ring  Crosby  Enterprises  as  pert  of 
its  longterm  ABC-TV  pact  is  an 
actten-adventeJ'e  half -hour  starring 
James  Whitemore.  Show,  revolving 
around  the  exploits  of  a  lawyer, 
wfH  be  tabbed  "Lincoln  Jones.” 

Deal  was  closed  while  ABC^ppo- 
grar$  *®epee  Tom  Moore  and  pro¬ 
gram  development,  director  Dan 
Mehdck  were  here  last  week.  Sy 
Gomberg  wrote  the  .  Crosby  pro¬ 
duction  pilot. 


TapmPmSporte 


■  ‘  Washington,  Jan.  20. 

Stage  is  set  for  revival  of’  last 
year’s  hassle  over  legislation  to 
give  certain  pro*  sports  protection 
from  anti-trust  laws.' 

.  Most  likely  to  succeed  appeared 
to  be  compromise  measure  by  Rep. 
Frauds  Walter  <D-Pa.)  and  four 
other  key  Congressmen  .which 
would  allow  for  limited  tv  black¬ 
outs  of  pro  contests. 

Unlike  hill  passed  by  House  last 
year,  it  would  also  leave  radio 
sports  broadcast  deals  subject  to 
anti-trust  regulation,  last  year’s 
bin,  opposed  vigorously  by  broad¬ 
casting  industry,  would  have  al¬ 
lowed  dub  owners  to  negotiate 
both  radio  Aral  tv  agreements  with¬ 
out  fear  of  legal  attack.  . 

Walter  measure  would  exempt 
from  anfitoustiaws  agreements  to 
impose  .a  blackout  of  major  league 
baseball  telecasts,  over  u  75-mile 
sea  surrounding  a  minor  league 
city  dmiag^day  of  game  there. 

,  Fro  football,  agreody  is  working 
with  a  angular  75-mfie  blackout 
arrangement,  and  Federal  District 
Court  In  Philadelphia  has  okayed 
It  .  -  - 

But  big  league  baseball  has  re¬ 
fused,  te  ester  into  any  a  greements 
affecting  telecasts  to  minor  league 
regions,  claiming  they  might  be  in 
-violation  of  antitrust  laws.  Minors 
have  protected  major  league  tv 
•(Continued  on  page  54) 

MNUT  OKAYS 
NEW  'COLT  45’  SEGS 

Thirteen  new  half-hours' of  "Colt 
45”  have  been  ordered  by  Beech¬ 
nut,  to  begin  on  ABC-TV  April.  5. 
•The  deal  was  made  bn  the  strength 
of  the  "C.olt”  reruns,  which  are 
now  homing  down  the  ABC-TV  9 
p.m.-Sunday  slot,  in  Which  Beech¬ 
nut  is  a  .participating  bankrolled 
;  Reruns  of  the  show  are  doing 
much,  better  thaq  the  original  ex¬ 
posures,  which  last  year  ran  in  the 
Friday  at  10  anchorage.  I 


[  'An  Agency  Today  Is  as  Good  As 
Its  TV  Biz;  Bates’  80%  Allegiance 


-On  Other  Madison  Ave.  Fronts 


Washington.  Jan.  20.  . 

The  Justice  Dfept’a  antitrust: 
hierarchy  is  mulling  the  next  move 
In  the  running  effort  to  wipe  out 
television  network  option  time  (if 
it  can  be  done). 

Although  the  antitrust  division, 
could  sue  the  networks,  another 
step  is  considered  more  likely. 
Speculation  around  town  is  that 
Justice  Dept,  'will  impose  heavy 
pressure  on  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  (which  now 
splits  4  to  3  in  favor  of  option  time 
as  Reasonably  necessary”  for  net¬ 
work  operations)  to  force  a  FCC 
Reversal.'  This  would  achieve  anti¬ 
trust  division’s  desire  eliminating - 
the  courtroom. 

Whether  one  or  more  commis¬ 
sioners  among  the  four-man  ma¬ 
jority  could  be  swayed  by  Justice 
remains  to  be  seen  but  it  would 
seem  unlikely.  Ail  seven  commis¬ 
sioners  were  intimately  familiar 
with  the  Justice  Dept,  position  be¬ 
fore  they  voted  last  Wednesday 
(14)  on  pro-option  time  policy 
statement. 

Unless  Justice  can  settle  the 
issue  at  FCC  level.  Federal  lawyers 
will  he  forced  to'  give  up  or  go  to 
court.  Justice  Dept,  top  sources 
claim  this  decision  hasn’t  been 
reached. 

Although  the  FCC  has  not  made 
public  its  policy  statement  on  op¬ 
tion  time,  its  contents  are  known. 
•The  35-page  document  was  sent  to 
Justice  Dept,  for  its  comments, 
which  are  yet  to  be  put  into  writ¬ 
ing.  FCC  commissioners  felt  that 
public  disclosure  of  the  memo 
would  trigger  a  fast  Justice  Deot. 
answer,  possibly  a  lawsuit,  while 
keeping  it  confidentaliy  intragov- 
ernmental  might  result  in  more 
thoughtful  justice  consideration. 
Nevertheless,  the  memo  leaked 
into  industry  hands  within  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  days. 

The  memo  contained  a  number 
of  significant  passages,  although 
none  were  unexpected.  One  of  the 
most  important  was  a  paragraph 
in  which  4he  FCC  said  it  has  legal 
authority  to  sanction  option  time, 
a  point  on  which  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Victor  R.  Hansen, 
head  of  antitrust,  hasn’t  agreed. 

“Whether  or  not  option  time  is 
essential  to  network  operations,” 
FCCTs  majority  said,  "is  a  relevant 
issue  in  the  public  interest  deter¬ 
minations  for  which  the  commis¬ 
sion  is  responsible.” 

The  real  surprise  in  the  FCC 
action  was  the  closeness  of  the 
division  on  such  a  crucial  issue. 
Networks  had  hoped  ai  more  one¬ 
sided  majority  would  defend  op¬ 
tion  time. 

Majority  was  made  up  of  Chair-] 
man  John  C.  Doeifgr  and  Commis- ; 
sinners  Robert  E-.  Lee,  T.  A.  M. ! 
Craven  and  John  Cross.  Dissenters 
were  Robert  T.  Bartley  (who  would] 
prefer  to  see  the  issue  eomoro- 
mised  between  FCC  and  Justice), 
Frederick  W.  Ford  (who  thinks 
option  time  violates  the  law)  and 
Rosel  H.  Hyde  (who  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  opposed  to  option  time  but 
who  objected  to  the  FOC  making 
a  policy  .statement,  feeling  there 
was  no  need  for  FCC  to  advise 
Justice  of  its  views). 

FOC  majority  summed  up  Its. 
view  in  one  sentence: 

.  .  The  commission  finds  that 
optioning  of  time  by  affiliate  to 
their  network  is  reasonably  neces¬ 
sary  fbr  successful  network  opera¬ 
tions  and  is  in  the  public  interest.*’ 
Other  CcmcIusioBs 

Earlier,  the  majority  had  given 
several  reasons  for  this  conclusion. 
Among  them:  .  _. _  , 

— .  -  Any  adverse"  effect  which 
option  time  exerts  on  non-network 
advertisers  is  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  benefit  that  the' 
public  receives  from  the  expensive 
programs  which  only  network  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  afford.” 

— “Option  time  is  necessary  to’ 
enable  the  networks  to  give  as¬ 
surances  to  national  advertisers 
that  a  nationwide  lineup  of  stations 
will  be  available  to  carry  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  program.  At  the  time 
period  ordered'  and  at  a  particular 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Bert  ’&  Harry  Do  It  Again 

Piel’s  Beer  appears  to  he  the 
country’s  best-liked  tv  commer¬ 
cial.  This  marks  third  consecutive 
month  that  the  Bert  and  Harry 
pitch  has  been  on  top,  according  to 
the  ARB  TV  National  Report. 

Best-liked  commercials  im  order 
of  popularity  and  based  on  the 
December  report  follow: 

Piel’s  Beer,  Hamm’s  Beer,  Maypo 
Cereal,  Alka  Seltzer,  Falstaff  Beer, 
Elgin  Watch,  Dodge,  Delco  Battery, 
Marlboro,  Winston,  Post  Cereals, 
Seven-Up,  Lestoil,  Chesterfield, 
Ford,  Westinghouse,.  Ballantine, 
Kaiser  Foil,  Burgemeister,  Camp¬ 
bells  Soup,  Chevrolet,  Cocoa  Puffs, 
Gillette,  National  Bohemian,  Rob¬ 
ert  Hall  and  Wilkins’  Coffee. 

Results  were  tabulated  from 
diaries  placed  by  ARB  for  ^survey 
week  of  Dec.  1-7. 

Agreement  Seen 
On  RTDG  Pact 
With  Networks 

•v 

Radio-TV  Directors  Guild,  rep- 
ping  over  900  directors,  associate 
directors  and  stage  managers,  and 
the  networks  appeared  very  close 
to  a  new  contract  yesterday 
(Tues.)  as  the  two  negotiating 
groups  reentered  the  meeting 
room  on  the  Bth  floor  of  CBS  in 
N.Y.-  Big  block  to  settlement  a 
day  earlier  was  a'  union  demand 
that  ad  agencies,  which  don’t  di¬ 
rectly  sign  the  pact,  make  all  staff 
directors  members  of  the  union, 
hut  instead  the  agencies  agreed 
to  an  alternate  course  of  action 
which  spokesmen  for  RTDG  said 
virtually  clears  up  the  problem. 

Actual  settlement  on  agency  un¬ 
ion  shops  was  not  disclosed  at 
press  time,  hut  it  is  known  that 
JtTDG  hau  offered  the  agencies 
three  alternatives.  Insofar  as  "wild 
spot  commercials”  are  concerned, 
union  deman  i_^_L  th^t  (1)  if  the 
agency  or  sponsor  intends  to  re¬ 
peat  them  f  -m  the  start  that  un¬ 
ion  men  he  used  in  their  produc¬ 
tion;  (2)  if  after  the  first  use,  the 
agencies  decide  the  spots  are 
worthy  of  repeat,  the  spots  have 
to  he  entirely  remade  with  union 
personnel,  and  (3) — least  likely  so¬ 
lution — all  agency  directors  join 
the  union. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  agencies  went 
into  Monday’s  dickers  prepared 
to  agree  to  using  RTDG  directors, 
fit  al,  on  wild  spots  if  they  coulc^ 
-achieve  the  return  guarantee  that 
the  agencies  could  maintain  strict- : 
ly  non-union  staffs  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  their  own  shows. 


KCOP’S  $1,000,000 
SOITVS.LA.IBEW 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  20. 

On  grounds  that  labor  union  has 
conspired  to  wreck  its  biz  by  pick¬ 
eting  station’s  advertisers,  KCOP 
has  slapped  $1,000,000  damage 
suit  against  Local  45,  IBEW,  for 
“inducing  hreach  of  “contract.” 

Action  in  Superior  Court  last 
Friday  (16)  is  latest  move  in  con¬ 
troversy  between  station  and  un¬ 
ion,  which  has  been  out  on  strike 
for  past  few  weeks.  An  Injunction 
also  was  asked  by  KCOP  against 
local’s  recent  handbill  and  picket¬ 
ing  campaign  in  front  of  its  adver¬ 
tisers’  shops,  claiming  that  unless 
such  an  injunction  -Is  issued  sta¬ 
tion  would  lose  a  large  part  of  its 
annual  biz.  Hearing  on  preliminary 
injunction  is  set  for  Jan.  28. 


By  JACK  BERNSTEIN 

While  the  opponents  of  televi¬ 
sion  advertising  have  been  ham¬ 
mering  away  at  the  medium,  these 
critics  of  tv  (for  the  most  part 
the  newspaper,  Mag  and  poster 
interests)  will  have  a  hard  time  in 
expaining  why  advertisers  in  mass 
selected  the  medium  to  the  tune  of 
$1,400,000,000,  which  was  shelled 
out  in  time,  talent  and  production 
in  ’58.  This  figure  when  compared 
to  the  entire  outlay  in  advertising, 
of  approximately  $10,100,000,000 
for  1958  stands  out  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  magazines  and  newspapers 
in  general  have  been  taking  a  beat¬ 
ing  of  late. 

The  growth  of  tv  advertising  as 
traced  through  the  broadcasting 
share  of  the  agencies'  total  billiings 
is  an  even  more  interesting  story. 
Among  the  top  10  agencies,  billing- 
wise,  over  half,  of  their  total  bill¬ 
ings,  are  in  broadcasting  with  shops 
like  Ted  Bates  having  nearly  80% 
of  their  billings  committed  to  radio- 
television.  At  McCann  -  Erickson, 
Benton  Sc  Bowles,  Leo  Burnett, 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  Comp¬ 
ton,  Lennen  Sc  Newell,  William 
Esty,  Kenyon  Sc  Eckhardt,  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  Sc  Bayles,  Geof¬ 
frey  Wade.  Maxon  and  a  host  of 
other  agencies,  more  than  half  of 
the  billings  placed  go  into  broad¬ 
cast  media. 

The  flock  of  advertisers  who  have 
chosen  the  tv  medium  to  hawk 
their  wares  have  tv-oriented  some 
of  the  larger  agencies,  with  print 
running  a  poor  second.  Along  with 
Bates,  SSC&B,  Wade,  Parkson, 
North  Advertising,  Guild,  Bascom 
&  Bonfigli  and  Cohen  Sc  Aleshire 
shell  out  upwards  of  70%  of  their 
total  billings  in  the  area  of  broad¬ 
casting. 

During  the  past  year  most  of  the 
Madison  Ave.  shops  increased  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  broad¬ 
casting.  J.  Walter  Thompson  upped 
the  money  spent  in  video  by  over 
20%  and  Lsnnen  &  Newell,  Ayer 
and  Bentoii  &  Bowles  were  em¬ 
ploying  the  airwaves  to  the  extent 
of  10%  or  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  (’57). 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  revenue 
is  derived  by  agencies  by  placing 
their  billings  in  tv  is  still  a  touchy 
problem.  There  is  still  an  area  of 
disagreement  to  the  amount  of 
commission  ad  agencies  are  en¬ 
titled  to  for  agency  produced  tv 
shows  as  compared  to  agency 
bought  independent  packages  and 
network  produced  shows. 

National  advertisers  of  late  have 
been  more  vocal  on  the  point  that 
for  outside  shows  bought  by  the 
agencies,  the  compensation  should 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


No  Signs  of  Peace 
In  Canada  Strike 

Montreal,  Jan.  20. 

The  strike  by  74  producers  of 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.  in 
Montreal  continues  with  both  sides 
deadlocked  and  no  immediate  set¬ 
tlement  in  view.  Strike  started 
Dec.  29  when  both  French  and 
English  producers  voted  to  walk¬ 
out  when  CBC  refused  to  recognize 
their  newly -formed  association, 
saying  they  are  part  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  as  such  cannot’  form  a 
union. 

Delaying  tactics  by  CBC  and  re¬ 
fusal  of  producers  to  accept  any 
compromise  is  causing  short  tem¬ 
pers,  some  minor  acts  of  violence 
hut  strike  is  stili  being  supported 
by  allied  unions  despite  return  to 
work  of  some  announcers  and 
unionized  clerical  workers.  A  heart 
attack  over  the  weekend  by  CBC 
head  Alphonse  Ouimet  who  was 
handling  negotiation  put  a  tern* 
pory  crimp  in  talks  which  are  to 
continue  this  week. 


KMOX-TV,  ST.  LOUIS 
68.4%  share 
27.9  rating 


KNXT,  LOS  ANGELES 
72.8°h  share 

32.9  rating 


*  Trend  ex  study  of ‘Going  My  Way”  broadcast  Jan.  70- 
starting  at  10:15  pm  on  KMOX-TV,  Si.  Louis; 

11:15  pm  on  WCAU-TV,  Philadelphia;  and  10:00  pm 
on  WBBM-TV,  Chicago  and  KNXT,  Los  Angeles. 
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Television  Followup  Comment 


Omnibus 

Hollywood  went  under  S.  J. 
Perelman’s  satirical  knife  on  “Om¬ 
nibus”  Sunday  afternoon  on  NBC- 
TV  and  though  the  patient  died,  in 
fact  was  killed,  the  operation  was 
an  unmistakable  success.  In  a 
three-act  comedy,  “Malice  in 
Wonderland,”  adapted  from  some 
of  his  own  short  stories,  Perelman 
cut  ups  were  accomplished  via  a 
medley  of  razor  thrusts  and  meat- 
axe  blows  which  must  have  left  the 
film  capital  hurting  only  when  it 
laughed. 

Actually,  Perelman  seemed  to  be 
detiling  with  a  glory  and  grandeur 
of  Hollywood  that  once  was  and 
no  longer  is.  It  was  the  world  Sot 
wacky  broads,  hambone  actots, 
megalomaniac  producers  and 
empty  heads.  Even  if  some  of 
these  elements  still  are  around, 
the  scale  of  the  dimensions  has 
been  considerably  reduced,  if  only 
as  an  economy  measure. 

Perelman’s  spoof  on  Hollywood 
revolved  around  the  adventures  of 
a  New  York  psychiatrist-  on  the 
Coast  The  headshrifiker,  who 
goes'  to  Hollywood  as  a  technical 
adviser  on  a  psycho,  thriller,  goes 
Hollywood  all  the  way.  While  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  comments  on  the 
Hollywood  ego,  libidos  and  dodoes 
hare  been  made  before,  Perelman 
restated  them  with  a  subtlety  and 
a  wit  which  completely  renewed 
their  impact 

The  comedy  was,  in  substance,  a 
succession  of  character  parodies. 
Wynn  played  with  an  effective 
understated  style,  while  Julie 
Newmar,  as  a  statuesque  blonde 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  her 
career,  was  socko  in  a  broadly 
sexy  portrayal.  Pert  Kelton,  as  the 
latter’s  embittered  mother,  turned 
in  a  small  but  perfect  gem  of  a 
performance.  Andrew  Duggan 
played  the  newly  invented  screen 
idol  strictly  for  laughs.  Others  in 
the  cast  who  turned  in  neatly 
burlesqued  cameos  were  Norma 
Crane,  as  the  hambone’s  wife; 
Dan  Tobin,  as  another  psycho¬ 
analyst  who  also  goes  Hollywood; 
and  Edward  Holmes,  as  a  producer. 

Perelman,  who  once  worked  as 
a  Hollywood  scriptwriter  and 
hence  can  ascribe  his  comments  to 
personal  experience,  bombed  the 
Hollywood  scene  indiscriminately 
— from  its  architecture  through  its 
smog  to  its  gossip  columnists.  And 
he  did  it  with  a  freeswinging  prose 
whose  lack  of  inhibitions  was  re¬ 
freshing.  “Omnibus”  rates  a  big 
kudo  for  letting  Perelman  ride  his 
anti-Hollywood  hobbyhorse  in  his 
own  way.  .  Herm. 


Bob  Hope  Show  ° 

Bob  Hope’s  Friday  night  show 
wrS  a  gay  conglomeration  of  gags, 
gals,  fun  and  frolic  and  shaped 
up  as  a  funsqme  hour  on  the 
wuole.  If  the  show  had  a  choppy 
or  spasmodic  quality,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  what  viewers  saw  was  the 
edited  (from  70,000  feet  of  film) 
version  of  the  comedian’s  annual 
Yule  junket  entertaining  service¬ 
men  overseas.  Hope  is  a  show  biz 
phenomenon  in  that  he  is  the  only 
top  star  who  still  entertains  our 
servicemen  overseas  annually, 
years  after  the,  end  of  World  War 
XL  Hope  commented  at  the  wind-/ 
Up  of  his  show,  "lots  of  people  ask 
ine  why  we  make  these  trips,”  then 
§£  the  camera  panned  to  the  laugh¬ 
ing  servicemen  watching  his  show 
at  various  bases,  added  “look  at  the 
faces  of  these  men — there’s  your 
answer.” 

As  usual,  the  comedian  got  off 
quite  a  few -nifties  in  his  monolog, 
cracking,  in  West  Berlin:  “The  Rus¬ 
sians  will  never  take  over  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Hilton — not  at  those  prices  .  .  . 
Its  first  six  floors  are  reserved  fbr 
international  spies.”  From  a  war¬ 
ship  neat  Naples:  “You  get  a  pur¬ 
ple  heart  for  eating  their  foed — not 
a  medal,  a  real  purple  heart.” 
From  Iceland:  “It’s  12-  below  zero 
here:  I  don’t  know  what  it  is  out-* 
side.”  Strangely,  Hope,  who  spe¬ 
cializes  in  salty  quips  about  poli¬ 
ticians  and  politics  and  is  the  best 
in  this  field  since  Will  Rogers, 
didn’t  have  one  such  line  this  time 
out,  or  if  he  did  they  were  left  on 
the  cutting  room  floor.  They  were* 
nr'ssed. 

Hope’s  kaleidoscopic  GI  tour  in¬ 
cluded  West  Berlin,  Madrid,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Naples,  several  warships, 
Iceland — 10  bases  in  eight  coun¬ 
tries  altogether.  Sometimes  work¬ 
ing  conditions  were  rugged,  as  for 
example  the  day  they  entertained 
aboard  the  JJSS  Forrestal,  and  the 
wind  and  a  rainstorm  forced  the 
troupe  below  deck,  where  they  con¬ 
tinued. 

'  Despite  the  gruelling  conditions. 
-Hope  and  his  troupe  put  on  good 
-shows;-  if  there  was  one  weak¬ 
ness,  from  the  U.S.  audience  view¬ 


point,  it  was  that  many  of  the  gags 
were  slanted  at  the  servicemen, 
and  the  local  jokes  weren’t  under¬ 
standable  to  the  mass  audience. 

In  the  segment  from  Spain, 
Hope  featured  curvaceous  Gina 
Lollobrigida  who  quipped  with  the 
star,  then  displayed  a  good  voice  as 
she  sang  in  Italian,  then  English. 
Hope’s  “translation”  was  a  funny 
one.  Elaine  Dunn;  particularly 
good  in  a  high-hat-and-cane  song- 
and-dance  number,  “Bojangles”; 
Molly  Bee,  Randy  Sparks,  Jerry 
Colonna,  Hedda  Hopper  and  Les 
Brown  and  his  crew  all  added 
much  to  the  show. 

Writers  Mprt  Lacbman,  Bill  Lar¬ 
kin,  Lester  White,  John  Rapp,  Gig 
Henry  and  Charles  Lee  turned  in 
some  good  material  for  their  boss. 

Buick  sponsored  th^  show,  and  it 
got  its  money’s  worth.  Dflku. 


-  Ed  Sullivan  Show 

If  two  bows  and  a  modest 
“thank  you”  make  a  guest  stint,  , 
then  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  tv  Col¬ 
umnist  Marie  Torre  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  "guested”  on,  Ed 
Sullivan’s  CBS  stanza  last  Sunday 
(18).  However,  Sullivan,  a  column¬ 
ist  in  his  own  right  on  the  N.Y, 
Daily  News,  missed  the  story  with 
Miss  Torre.  A  gal  who  just  spent 
10  days  in  the  dink  for  not  re-, 
vealing  a  news  source  should  have 
been  allowed  to  open  up  some¬ 
what  for  viewer  edification. 

Rest  of  the  show,  though,  was 
in  the  true  spirit  of  guestarring. 
It  was  a  strong  lineup  featuring 
Betty  Comden  and  Adblph  Green 
in  songs  frdm  their  Broadway 
click,  “A  Party,”  Celeste  Holm  and 
Andrew  Duggan  in  a  scene  from 
the  current  legit  comedy,  “Third 
Best  Sport,”  Fat  Sazuki  singing 
“I  Enjoy  Being  A  Girl”  from 
Rodgers  &  Hammerstein’s  “Flower 
Drum  Song,”  Antoinetta  Stella  in 
an  aria  from  “Madame  Butterfly,” 
Edith  „  Piaf,  recently  recovered 
from  an  automobile  aeddent,  sing¬ 
ing  “Carousel”  and  “Gypsy  and  the 
Lady,”  Alan  Drake  in  a  fair  stand- 
uo  comedy  routine  and  Murray 
Hill  &  Chatter  (latter  is  a  monkey) 
in  a  confusing  quickie  turn. 

In  all.  a  well-rounded  variety 
evening  but  the  femme  reporter’s 
guestint  remains  a  puzzlement. 

GVos. 


TJ.S.  Steel  Hour 

A  woman  with  a  past  Jias  been 
fashioned  into  countless  plots: 
St’ll  another  variation  on  this  fa¬ 
miliar  theme  was  the  basis.. for 
“Dangerous  Interlude,”  produced 
by  the  Theatre  Guild  for  -the  U.S. 
Steel  Hour  Wed.  (24?  via  CBS-TV. 
Adapted  bit  Robert  VanSeoyk  from 
a  play  by  F.  Wyndham  Malloek,  it 
was  a  suspenseful  tale  for  the  most 
part.  However,  the  denouement 
tended  to  be  rather  artificial. 

At  any  rate,  fine  performances 
by  a  cast  headed' by  Viveea  Lind- 
fors  and  Torin  Thatcher  made  this 
live  origination  rewarding  viewing. 
Acquitted  of  murdering  her  hus¬ 
band  in  a  1947  London  trial.  Miss 
L'ndfors  sought  a  fresh  life  with 
an  aunt  ih  Kenya,  British  East 
Africa.  Eleven  years  later  she 
agrees  to  wed  the  son  af  a  wealthy 
Londoner  whom  she  met  there. 

Thatcher,  as  Queen’s  counsel, 
originally  prosecuted^  Miss  Lind- 
fors.  By  coincidence  he’s  a  friend! 
of  the  prospective  bridegroom’s 
father.  Alarmed  by  the  -fancied 
consequences  of.  the  impending 
marriage,  Thatcher  goes  to  Kenya, 
and  again  “tries”  the  case.  His  re¬ 
lentless  probing  produces  a  strik¬ 
ing  air  of  tension. 

Curiously,  at  the  climax  of  the 
grilling  a  casUal  remark  by  Miss 
Lindfors  serves  to  “clear”  her  and 
paves  the  way  for  the  marriage. 
In  light  of  the  case’s  history,  it 
appeared  as  though  either  the 
adapter  or  the  original  author  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  fabricate  a 
happy  ending. 

Miss  Lindfors*  was  a  moving  per¬ 
formance,  with  delicate  emotional 
shadings.  Thatcher,  despite  q  few 
minor  tongue  slips,  was  the  epi¬ 
tome  of  a  persistent  counsellor 
whose  loyalty  lay  only  with  Black- 
stone.  Patrick  Macnee  was  a  hand¬ 
some  suitor  while  good  support 
was  provided  by  Norah  Howard, 
Peter  Donat  and  lola  Lynn  in 
lesser  roles. 

Tom  Donovan’s  crisp  direction 
managed  to  overcome  the  script’s 
occasional  iraplausibilities.  Sets 
and  physical  mountings  added 
realism  to  the  African .  locale. 

Gilb. 

Playhouse  9® 

Scripter  Alvin  Boretz,  usually  a 
conservative  gent,  apparently  got 
carried  away  in  writing  “The  Blue 
Men”  for  “Playhouse  90.”  His  ef¬ 
forts*  were  far  too  ambitious,  and 
a  multiplicity  of  conflicts  and 


parallel  stories  resulted  In  a  wan- 
deripg,  confused  90  minutes  that 
often  verged  on  chaos. 

Lack  of  cohesiveness  in  the 
script  affected  the  cast  and  director 
as  well,  so  that  it  was,  in  a  sense,  i 
a  runaway  production,  with  all  j 
sense  of  timing  and  pacing  gone! 
and  the  play  merely  moving  under 
its  own  rrfomentum  to  the  end.  It 
was  a  pretty  bad  show. 

In  detailing  the  story  , of  a  vet¬ 
eran  cop  who  goes  under  the  de¬ 
partmental  gun  on  the  complaint 
of  a  neighborhood  chiseling  busi¬ 
nessman  with  political  pull  because 
he  lets  an  accused. thief  go  on  his 
own  judgment,  Boretz  faulted  in 
several  areas.  First  off,  there  was 
no  single  viewpoint,  the  focus  first 
being  on  the  cop,  then  shifting  to 
his  lawyer  during  a  lengthy  de¬ 
partmental  trial  scene,  with  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  other  shifts  in  between. 

Second;  instead  of  a  single  line 
of  conflict,  the  cop  against  his  con¬ 
science  and  his  future  wife,  for 
example,  Boretz  had  conflicts  going 
all  ovpr  the  place,  the  cop  vs.  his 
fiancee.  Vs.  his  precinct  com¬ 
mander,  .vs.  the  businessman,  vs. 
his  lawyer,  vs.  his  son,  vs.  another 
cop,  and  so  on.  Instead  of  focus¬ 
sing  the  conflict,  Boretz  diffused 
it  to  the  point  where  it  was  no 
longer  apparent  just  what  the 
man’s  problem  was.  And  if  you 
don’t  understand,  you  don’t  care. 
Third*  Boretz  somewhere  along  tjfe 
line  deviated  from  the  dramatic 
into  the  expository,  going  into  a 
lengthy  sermon  on  the  unhappy  lot 
of  the  policeman. 

With  this  kind  of  hodge-podge  to 
work  with,  case  didn’t  have  much 
of  a  chance.  Edmond  O’Brien,  as 
the  cop,  never  had  enough  of  a 
sustained  role  to  firm  up  his  char¬ 
acterization,  if  that  were  possible. 
Eileen  Heckart  was  virtually 
wasted  as  his  fiancee.  Jack  Warden 
had  the  impossible  role  of  a  lawyer 
who  was  completely  unnecessary  to 
the  story,  and  his  performances 
was  shaky.  Cameron  Prud’homme 
came  off  okay  as  the  precinct  com¬ 
mander;  Rafael  Campos  was  good 
as  the  boy  O’Brien  defends;  Rich¬ 
ard  LePore  was  good  as  the  son; 
James  Westerfield  made  the  best 
of  an  improbable  role  and  Olive 
Deering  was  okay  in  a  virtual  bit. 
J.  Pat  O’Malley  was  good  as  the 
businessman,  Tyler  McVey  okay  as 
the  (rial  officer. 

Director  John  Frankenheimer, 
unusually  a  perfectionist,  seemed 
to  have  lost  control  over  this  one 
at  the  outset,’  and  it  just  rambled 
along  with  little  coherence  and  less 
echesiyqpess.  For  producer  Herb 
Bmdkin.  starting  his  ‘(Playhouse 
P0”  skein,  it  was  a  disappointing 
kickoff.  .  Clem. 


Today 

Cultural  canvas '  of  this  country 
was  scanned  by  a  covey  of  con¬ 
noisseurs  in  the  seventh  anni  pro¬ 
gram  of  NBC-TV’s  Today”-  (*14). 
Experts  expatiated  on  past  seven 
years  and  Dave  Garroway,  the 
Perry  Como  of  the  slow-paced 
moderators,  also  asked  them 
“where  we’ll  be  seven  years  from 
now.”  Answers  proved  provocative 
and  made  for  a  worthwhile  two- 
hour  looksee  at  the  cock-crowing 
“Today.” 

Remarks  by  Sara  Goldwyn, 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Mark  Van 
Doren,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Larry 
MacPhail,  among  others,  added  up 
to  whet  could  be  shrewd  crystal- 
balling.  MacPhail  said  sports  had 
been  considerably  affected  by 
population  shifts  and  tv.  The  fight 
game,  he  said,  was  through  because 
of  video.  If  baseball  is  to  continue 
as  a  great  American  sport,  it  will 
have  to  m&ke  up  its  mind  whether 
it  wants  to  carry  on  as  a  spectator 
sport  or  whether  it  wants  to  do 
like  box’ng,  namely  move  over  into 
show  biz. 

Goldwyn  thought  the  quality  of 
film  making  had  improved  because 
of  tv.  Competition  of  tv,  he 
Opined,  prompted  the  public  to 
pass  up  mediocre  pictures.  He 
thought  pay  tv  would  not  be  a 
threat  to  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry. 

Wright,  most  colorful  of  the  lot 
on  the  show,  rapped  much  of.  con¬ 
temporary  architecture,  describing 
New  York’s  skyline  as  “carpenter- 
built.”  He  diagnosed  its  buildings 

“dying  of  arthritis.”  “‘When  we 
have  an  architecture  of  our  own — 
then  I  think  \ye  can  begin  to  talk 
about  a  culture  of  our  own,”  he 
said.  “Until  that  time  I  don’t  -see 
that  we  are  going  to  get  very  far.” 

Benton,  the  artist,  fighting*  a 
delaying  action  against  abstract 
and.  non-objective  painters,  be¬ 
moaned  the  dehumanization  of  art. 
Content  in  art  .  will  arise,  he 
thought,  when  the  artist  gets  in¬ 
terested  ini  the  content  of  society, 
adding  “and  perhaps  when  society 
demands  that  he  do  such.”  Benton 


cracked  that  people  talk  a  great 
deal  about  art  but  pay  very  little 
for  it. 

Deems  Taylor  said  the  serious 
growth  in  music  was  due  to  radio 
and  hi-fi  phonograph  records. 
Young  composers  are  around  but 
beset  with  difficulties.  Patrons, 
Taylor  said,  are  wealthy  and  gen¬ 
erally  not  young  and  their  tastes 
are  conservative,  so  the  conductor, 
making  up  his  program  for  the 
season,  bears  in  mind  the  money- 
givers  and  consequently  programs 
Brahms,  Schumann,  Mozart  and 
Haydn.  “By  the  time  he  has 
thrown  that  up  to  the  beasts,  there 
are  only  two  of  three  programs  left 
on  which  he  can  play  anything 
new.”  TV,  Taylor  said,  was  not 
the  ideal  medium  for  serious  music 
because  sponsors  seek  large  audi¬ 
ences.  “Fifteen  million  listeners 
are  not  enough,”  he  said.  “They 
want  60,000,000.”  He  didn’t  think 
rock  ’n’  roll  would  ruin  the  kids, 

;  Let  them,  have  their  tribal  dance 
and  sooner  or  later  they’d  get  tired 
and  return  to  music,  he  said. 

A1  Capp,  cartoonist,  said  the  only 
thing  we  had  left  to  cling  to  was 
humor  and  tv  was  another  form  of 
literature.  TV  was  making  this 
nation  fatter  if  not  cheerful,  he 
opined.  Tensions  of  the  time  were 
exaritinerf  by  -poet  Van  Doren. 
Asked  about  tv’s  impact  on  readers, 
he  said  he’d  heard  that  people  look 
at  tv  instead  of*  books.  “On  the 
other  hand,  1.  hear  of  plenty  of 
people,  because  of  tv,  read,”  he 
said.  “That  is  to  say  they  hear 
about  books.  Just  as  they  hear 
about  music  they,  never  heard  be¬ 
fore,  so  they  hear  about  hooks  and 
read  them.”  He  was  sorry  he 
couldn’t  produce  statistics. 

Other  guests  were  rocket  expert 
Krafft  Ehricke  and  Dr.  Lonnie 
Coffin,  general  practitioner  of  the 
year. 

.  Anni  program  was  indeed  a  sa¬ 
gacious  “Today.”  '  Rans. 


>  Open  End 

For  his  last  “Open  End”  show 
prior  to  shifting  over  to  Sunday 
[  nights,  David  Susskind  on  WNTA- 
TV  last  week  (13)  got  together  a 
I  stellar  cast  consisting  of  Harry 
Belafonte,  Sidney  Poitier,  Shelley 
:  Winters  and  Anthony  Franciosa. 
Running  over  three  hours,  which 
is  a  long  time  to  tax,  a  viewer’s 
intellectual  capacities  in  one  week- 
night  sitting,  the  program  in  some 
respects  was  among  the  Bfest 
“Open  End”  has  offered.  It  was 
stimulating,  searching  and  at 
times,  in  the  depth  of  its  sincerity, 
moving.  __  ' 

And  yet,  it  suffered  on  two 
counts!  It  was  unquestionably  too 
long,  and  some  of  the  participants 
tended  to  engage  in  oratory  rather 
than  discussion,  which  is  okay  in 
the  light  of  the  virtually  unlimited 
time  available,  hut  can  at  times  get 
out-of-hand.  “Open  End”  is,  of 
course,  an  opinion  show,  and  as 
such  is  unique  on  the  air.  But  it  is 
at  its  best  wheh  Susskind  succeeds 
in  Creating  a  clash  of  views.  Last 
week’s  program  didn’t  have  much 
of  that. 

Though  the  show  ranged  intelli¬ 
gently  over  a  great  many  subjects, 
from  the  psyche  of  performers  to 
the  position  of  the  Negro  actor  and 
the  image  of  America  viewed  from 
abroad,  and  the  talk  was  frequent¬ 
ly  of  a  quality  to  delight  anyone 
who  expects  television  to  massage 
the  brain  once  in  a  while,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  proper  length  still  remains.. 
The  signoff  came  at  about  a  Quar¬ 
ter  to  two  in  the  morning.  Bv^that 
time,  even  with  the  best  will,  it’s 
difficult  to  .get  very  excited  about 
anything."  Furthermore,  a  tighter 
format,  with  somb  sort  of  generous 
time  limit  imposed,  might  lead  to 
less  verbose  extraditions. 

This  “Open  End”  huddle,  bring¬ 
ing  together  three  actors  and  one 
actor-singer,  benefited  additionally 
from  the  infusion  of  the  race 
nroblem.  Both  Poitier  and  Bela- 
forte  are  highly  articulate  men. 
and  under  the  exoert  orodding  of 
Susskind,  who  gets  better  with 
every  show,  many  of  the  things 
they  said  provided  a  fascinating 
Insieht  into  the  contemporary 
problems  of  the  Negro  performer, 
conscious  of  his  resnonsibilities  to, 
the  audience  generally  and  to  the' 
peooTe  of  his  race  specifically. 

Although  the  vivacious  and  out¬ 
spoken  Miss  Winters  contributed 
greatly,  and  Franciosa  offered 
many*  pertinent  views,  this  was 
Poitier’s  and  Belafonte’s  show. 
Former  discussed  the  role  of  the 
Negro  actor  with  a  great  deal  of- 
insight.-  charging  that  Hollywood; 
inevitably  tended  to  stereotype  and 
confine  the  Negro  performer.  “My 
dreapi  is  to  be  able-  to  function  as 
an  artist  first,”  he  said.  “As  things 
»re  onw»T  rarelv  c*»n  nicy  the  oari 
of  just  a  human  being  caught  in 


conflict.  There  is  a  great  narrow¬ 
ness  in  our  work.” 

Belafonte  lengthily  discoursed 
on  the  picture  of  America  seen 
-from  abroad,  speaking  with  a  great 
deal  of  feeling.  And  Poitier  warned 
that,  by  Ignoring  or  misinterpret¬ 
ing  it,  the  U.  S.  can  turn  African 
nationalism  into  a  •  destructive 
force. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  re¬ 
volved  around  the  function  of  the 
artist  in  society  and  in  politics  and 
Miss  Winters,  who  never  got  over 
Susskind  tagging  many  actors  “ab¬ 
normal,”  sounded  off  fervently  for 
Stevenson.  Show  had  a  good  many 
amusing  touches,  including  mo¬ 
ments^  of  friction  between  the 
Francipsas. 

A  great  deal  of  solid  sense  was 
spoken  on’ this  unusually  stimulat¬ 
ing  show,  and  it’s  to  Susskind’s 
credit  that  he  rarely  allows  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  .brushed  off.  In  his  gentle 
way,  he  needles  his  guests  into 
stating  their  views,  and  he  good- 
naturedly  shrugs  off  the  digs  which 
tend  to  come  his  way.  Though  he 
gives  it  excellent  direction,  Suss¬ 
kind  will  have  to  keep  a  little 
tighter  rein  on  his  show.  In  its  new 
Sunday  slot,  it  promises'  to  give 
strong  competition  to  the  other 
channels.  Last  week’s  "Open  End” 
hit  another  blear  bull’s  eye. 

Hift. 


Ben  Hecht  (Durante) 

Ben  Hecht  and  his  subject  of 
Monday  night  (20)'  Jimmy  Durante, 
are  holdovers  of  one  of  the  more 
revered  eras  in  theatrical  annals.- 
Both  have  sustained  themselves  as 
hardy  chunks  of  Americana  since 
the  period  prior  to  the  speakeasy 
days,  and  both  have  a  warm  spot 
for  the  times  that  catapulted  them 
to  the  top. 

In  his  interview  with  the  Schnoz, 
the  excitement  of  those  times  and  ^ 
the  rough-and-ready  talents  of  the 
most  famed  beak  smee  Cyrano 
failed  to  generate  that  warm  glow 
expected  of  those  two  toppers. 

Hecht  seemed  more  concerned 
with  his  own  amusement,  and 
would  have  Durante  sing  and  play 
the  entire  repertory  -  extending 
from  1912  when  he  got  his  first 
job  at  the  piano  at  Diamond  Tony’s 
at  Coney  Island.  Between  Hechi’s 
request  for  Durante’s  songs  and 
stories,  there  was  hardly  enough 
time  to  recreate  that  golden  era 
of  the  speaks,  the  hoods,  the  great, 
theatrical  lights  that  sprang  up 
and-  flowered  under  these  crazy 
conditions.  Nor  was  there  enough 
time  to  give  Durante  the  usual 
glow  that  generates  from  any  ex¬ 
tended  exposure  to  him.  Even 
Hecht’s  dissertation  on  Durante 
didn’t  have  zip.  .  Jose, 

French  Canadian  TV 
Newest  Outlet  For  _ 
Scripters;  Trio  Set 

TV  scripters  appear  to  be  adding 
the  French  language  to  their  lexi¬ 
con  of  productions  —  reportedly 
'first  time  tv  originals  produced  on 
American  networks  have  been  so 
honored.  French  outlet  •  of  CBC  in 
Montreal  purchased  three  piays  out 
of  the  Maeve  Southgate  office  for 
live  production  in  French.  They 
are  “Course  for  Collision”  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Hailey,  already  Seen  on  BBC, 
CBC  (in  English),  Australia’s  ABC, 
purchased .  by  CBS  for  “Studio 
One”  but  dropped  and  finally  done 
over^  NBC  -  as  “Matinee  Theatre’s” 
last  liv&  show  in  June,  1958;  and 
the  two-hour  drama  “No  Deadly 
Medicine”  on  “Studio  One”  and 
wftich  will  be  produced* <t>y  BBC.  . 
next  month.  -  •*  1 

Third  play  bought  by  the  French 
Canadians  is  William  Edwards’ 
“The  Pariahs”  which  was  rejected 
by  American  webs  as  “too  violent.” 
Script  has  no  shooting,  beating, 
lashing  or  slugging.  Theme  of  “Thfe 
Pariahs”  is  non-violence  in  police 
work,  or  use  pf  the  psychological 
approach  as  ooposed  to  the  nhvsi- 
cal.  Titled  “Deux .  Tours  D’Hor- 
loge”  (“Twice  Around  the  Clock”), 
the  translation  Was  done  bv  H.  R. 
Remillard  of  Montreal.  Edwards 
goes  to  Montreal  a  week  before 
Jan.  25  production  of  “Deux  Tours 
D’Horlogfe,”  tOeattend  rehearsal  and 
do  last  minute  cutting  and  rewrite. 

French  Canadians  produce  oiiite 
a  few.  sustaining  Jive  tv  shows" and- 
therefore  many  of  the  scripts  need 
conform  to  no  commercial  restric¬ 
tions.  Script  feevare  the  same  for 
sustaining  and  commercial. 
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Foreign  TV  Reviews 


cmzsEA  at  mtm 

D*re  Barry,  RaihCIayy 
&  Itl^csei,  GiscBe  E  _  . 
WoEfjcaxc'  Leistncr,  Wendy  Two- 
refc;  Fred  Kaps,  Tte  Gnmn» 
Fefer  Knight  and  ©fcb 
D&eefer i  Erie  Fawcett 
•f  BBnn^  Thm?.,  9  p.m. 

Granada  TV,  from  London 
Returning  to  the  telewave?  to 
take  ife  turn  once  every  three 
week?  la  a  lineup  of  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  vaudeville  programs,  “Chelsea 
At  Nine”  •  resumed  its  policy  of 
cringing-  forward  international 
artists,  US.,  Portugal,  Holland  and 
Germany  were  among  the1 'countries 
represented;  but  what  really  mat- 
-  fered  wa?  that  the  whole-  show 
represented  universal  entertam- 


It  moved  fast  and  sure  from  the 
introductory  titles  on,  with  San 


the- Bain”  with  punch.  MT«i  Clay 
■  scored  again  later  in  the  MIL 
Wendy  Tworek,  violinist  fronrDea- 
followed  up  a  pure-toned 
pfeee  with  some  nimble  fooling 
ab&ut  with  a  Jazz  number;  Fred 
Kaps  from  Holland  had  some'  nifty 
-  Cara' manipulations;'  Giselle  Beege 
and!  Wolfgang  Leistner  danced  well 
in  a  somewhat  pretentious  modern; 
baTLet-  irumber,  and-  Amalia  Rodri¬ 
gues,  with  an  enviable  authority  of 
presence,  gave  outr  with  Portuguese 
folk  songs  as  if  she  felt  them  with 
aHr her  being,  American  comic  Dave 
Barry,  with  smart  patter  and  his; 
.  impressions  of  a  private  eye, 
rounded  out  a  show  that  scored, 
too,  in  its  dance  ensembles  from 
the  Granadiers,  imaginatively 
choreographed  by  Tommy  Linden. 
Peter  Knight  and  his  orchestra 
backed  expertly  thr  oughout. 

Design  by  Dan  Snyder  was  eco¬ 
nomical  an d  tasteful,  even  to  its 
lack  far  Bulh  Clay’s  rendering  of 
the  Negro  spiritual  "Sometimes  I 
Feel  like  a  Motherless  Child”— 
her  singing  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  carry  the  spot.  Direction  was 
authoritative  and  adept  Eni. 

ATLANTIC  SHOWBOAT 
With  Hsgfcie  (frees;  Contain  J.  p. 
Pobgn,  Jimmy  Blah,  Joyce 
Blair.  Lionel  Blair.  AH«n  Brace, 
Jacqueline  Deinum.  DmteanV 
CoBes,  George  Fermby,  Joy- 
befies,  Landis  Bovs.  Mdnbs 
MttAeB  Trio.  Libby  Morris, 
hcUe  Km,  Heather  Smithy  Lady 
TWeriapirir  and  snecfari  gnests 
Shirley  Bassey.  Duke  Effitefat, 
-  D*Hi  Whitfield  .. 

.  mtaOrnetn  Haxhie  Green 
Wf« eri  Rntmy  Cothfll 
,  Sat,  Td»5 


standard.  Another  phis  feature  is 
Haas  Lietzau’s  directorial  Job;  And, 
Ar  aH  good  things  are  three,  there 
is  also  a  definite  asset  fax  EL  W. 
Lomeweifs  costumes  and  design. 
So,  in  all,  a  good  classification 
appears  justified. 

Comedy  centers  around  the 
historical  contrast  between  the 
Viscount  of  Bolingbroke  (excellent¬ 
ly  portrayed  by  Martin  Held,  top 
Benin  stage  actor)  and  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  who  represents  her 
faeverseen)  husband.  -Latter  wants 
the  continuance  of  the  current  war 
(it’s  the  era  of  the  European  wars 
of  sueee&km)  for  selfish  reasons, 
die  Viscount  is.  against  it.  Between 
the  -two  stands  the  fickle  Queen 
Anna  of  England  (Hannelore 
Schroth,  also;  a  top  portrayal). 
Tbwie  theme  of  this  creation  is  the 
fact  that  also  in  politics  little 
causes  have  .often  big  effects. 
Author  of  this  tries  to  make  this 
plausible  by  means  of  the  most 
simple  thing;  Love;  Title  of  this 
play  refers  to  a  minor  incident  when 
Queen  Anna  asks  for  a  glass  of' 
Vateir  Which,  however,  has  a  special 
meaning  here.  The  whole  offering 
1e  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues,  jealousy, 
accusations,  attempted  and  carried 
out  extortions,  etc.  All  fe  skiftfully 

fiut  together,  but  nearly  too  much 
or  this  one-hour  play.  It’s  the 
type  of  feature  that  could  have 
stood  a  longer  (about  90  minutes) 
running  tfane. '  -  Hans, 

THE  BIG  KNIFE 

With  Patrick  McGoohao,  Louise 
AHforitton,  Paul  Carpenter, 
Higgle  Smith,  Antes  Clark, 
Mavis  YiHiers,  Martin  DEtHer, 
Erie  PoldtnaBn,  Alfred  Burke, 
Daphne  Anderson,  Phil  Brown 
Writer;  Clifford  Odets 
TV  uEoWtem  len  Heare 
Director:  John  Hoxey 
9*  Mias*.  Toes*.  8:3*  pjn. 
Associafed-Rediffusien,  from 


'Tboo^t  a  shade  more  seecessfid 
fh*n  deviser -mwducer- compere 
Hughie  Green’s  .■ previous  attempt 
to  give  new  life  to  a  vaudeville 
program"  by  staging  It  aboard  a 
toigsatEsffic  ptoaG. this  ”*iiur day , 
Spectacular?  nonetheless  ,  proved 
snore  interfacing  to  rea^  about 
fhan  exciting  to  watch.  This  tfan# ■ 
go  ffanndck;  was  te  Use  the  Bncrl 
Knsprass  of  Britoto  during  a  cross¬ 
ing  from  Liverpool  to  Montreal. 

On  balance  there  was  more  boat 
titan  show  and. more  Green  than 
Other  entertainers.  Singers  David 
Whitfield,  Shirlev  Bassey-  mid 
Jackie  Bae  made  some  impact,  sn 
did  13-year-old  Heather  Smith 
with  her  accordion  act  and  George 
Formby  with  his  uke.  but  the  only 
solid  hit  in  the  crew  of  acts  was 
Duke  Ellington,  playing  "A  Train” 
With  Malcolm  Mitchell  on  guitar. 

Camerawork  and  editing  were 
slick,  overcoming  the  technical 
snags  of  working  aboard  ship  more 
successfully  than  could  choreogra- 
,pher  Lionel  Blair  who.  however, 
did  his  best  witfato  the  limitations. 
Program  had  a  derided  Canadian 
emphasis  here  atd  there.  •» ius 

DAS  GLAS  WASSER 
(The  Glass  of  Water) 

W3tifc»  Hannelore  Schroth,  Paula; 

Denk,  Martin  Held,  HelmutK 

Lohner,  Gitty  Djamal 
Producer:  NWRV 

Writcra:  Eugene  Scribe,  Helmut 

Kaeutrier 

-  Director:  Hans  Lfetzgq 
Music:  Kurt  Henser 
.  6b  Mins.;  Fri^  8  p.m. 

West  German  TV,  from  Berlin  ' 

.  Eugene  Scribe,  the  original  au¬ 
thor  of*  this  historical  comedy, 
.wrote  this  116  years  ago.  Helmuth 1 
.Kaputner,  successful  German  pic, 
,  director  and  screenwriter,  rewrote 
.  it  for.  tv  utilization  and  added  his 
own  touch  to  it.  The  outcome  is 
hof.tob  exciting  and-it’s  actually 
bard  to  see  what  .was  so  special 
about  the  original  to  make  it  a  tv 
'Version?  Blit  it’s  nevertheless  an 
■  enjoyable  niece1  of  entertainment 
-^mainly*  thanks  to -a  distinguished 


Credit  for  a  remarkably  good 
television  presentation  of  this 
powerful  play  goes  to  Ken  Hoare 
who  did  a  standout  job  adapting  it 
for  the  medium  and  to  a  first  rate 
cast  which  brought  the  piece  vivid¬ 
ly  to  life.  Under  the  gndance  of 
director*  John  Moxey,  “The  Big 
Knife”  was  a  fine  production 
mounted  expertly  in  a  grand  set¬ 
ting  by  John  Clements.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  can  hardly  be  faulted  on 
any  count  and  must  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  gems  of  British  tele 
drama. 

Acting  was  maintained  at  a  high 
;  standard  by  cast,  but 

special  mention  must  be  madeof 
the  performances  by  Patrick  Mc- 
Goohan  as  Charles  Castle,  toe 
movie  star  with  a  load  of  problems, 
and  Louise  Allbritton  as  his  wife. 
Two  other  notables  were  Martin 
Miller  (Nat  Danziger)  and  Maggie 
Smith  (Dixie  Evans). 


CUBS  CROSS  QUIZ 
Wito  Jerfemy  Hawk,  after* 
Director:  Wfifre 4  FfcMfmc 
3ft  tolpa*  “WeAr  t  vum, 

Granada  TV,fr—t  JEnctester 
Returned  to  the  schedules  after 
a  few  months  layoff,  the  British 
version  of  "Tic  Tac  B*ugh,~ 
dubbed  here  “Criss  Crpss  (^c.” 
stiH  rates  as  a  good  teleqtoz.  B  has 
replaced.  "Twenty  One,”  which  had 
a  strong  following.  but  there’s  no 
reason  why  the  replacement 
shouldn’t  get  equally -high  ratings 
as  the  prize  money  is  in  the  same 
class.  Jeremy  Hawk  makes  his  re¬ 
turn  as  quiz  master,  and  handles 
the  job  capably  and  with  charm. 

Offering  under  review  featured 
an  egghead  contestant  who  re¬ 
mained  unbeaten  at  the  close*  of 
-the  show  with  over  82J990  to  his 
.credit*  He  looks  Hke  being  a  pro¬ 
gram  attraction,  mainlv  because 
his  knowledge  covers  a  wide  range 
of  subjects*  and  also,  because  his 
personalty  tends  to  border  on  the 
eccentric.  In  this  version  of  the' 
game  each  point  Is  valued  at 
with  double  stakes  for  a  drawn 
game.  Bary. 

THE  GIFT 

With  Lea  Gem,  Helen  Cherry, 
Diana  Fairfax,  Amette  Kerr, 
Betty  Cards*,  David  Aylmer, 
Felicity  Veing, .  Nicholas  Mere¬ 
dith,  Paul  Lee,  Etta  Davies, 
Sylvia.  Kay 

Director:  Cyril  Coke  - 

Writer;  Mary  Ltmsden 
-Adaptation:  Miles  Fleetwood 
69-Mins*  Fri.,  9  pja. 
Assoeiaied-Eediffgaion,  from-  ?-  . 
London  ' 

Smooth  production  and  polished 
portrayals,  ^especially <  from?  Diana 
Fairfax;-  couldn’t-  compensate  here 
for  lack  of  conviction  in  plotting 
and  ^unrealistic  character  relation-1 
ships.  - Resfalt'  was  <that  a  would-be 
drama 


_ „  _ , _  w _  emotionally  moving  drama  With 

feast  Which  comes  up  to  a  very  high  I  appeal  specially  to  femmfe  viewers 


BING  CROSBY  GOLF  TOURNA¬ 
MENT 

WITH  Crosby,  Dick  Danehe, 
Marshall  Dann,  Chuck  Thomp¬ 
son,  others;  Bill  Hayes,  Florence 
Henderson 

Producers:  Stuart  'Phelps,  Sidney 
Goltz 

Dfreetor;  Pfaebw 

9ft  BBul,  Sam,  (18),  5^9  pm. 

OLDSMOBILE 

ABC-TV,  from  Pebble  Beach, 
Catit 

(D;  P.  Brother) 

You  had  to  be  more  than  an  avid 
golf  ton,  you  bad,  in  fact,  to  be 
something;  of  a  masochist  to  stick 
with  all  9fi  minutes  of  the  ABC 
fceleverston  -of  Bing  Crosby’s  an¬ 
nual  golf,  tourney  finals  last  Sun¬ 
day  (18)  from  Pebble  Beach,  Calif. 
And  It’s  not  because  maestro  Cros¬ 
by  has  tost  any  of  his  charm  or 
faipness;(he  Was  tops— whenever  he, 
had  the  chance.  The  real  villains 
of  this  piece  were  the  directors, 
camera  and  soundmen,  with  a  def¬ 
inite  assist  from  network  and 
sponsor  for  again  forcing  upon 
them  the  difficult,  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  worthwhile^  technical  feat  of 
furiously  cutting  back  and  forth 
among  what  seemed  like  half  the 
population  (they  all  seem -to  play 
golf)  of  Hollywood-  r_  . 

.Show  was  definitely  confusing. 
The  eapieras  didn’t  always  follow 
the  line  of  play  on  the  last^three 
holes  of  this  $50,000  tourney;  and 
when  they  did,  the  play  was  not  al¬ 
ways  brought-  into  focus.  Capper1 
wqs  that  the  stanza  ended  it£  run 
seconds  before  toe  winning  putt  on 
the  18th  holft.-.was  made.  That’s 
show  biz?  -Art, 


YOUTH  ANONYMOUS  *  . 

With  Jehn  Daly,  Edward  P.  Mer- 
.  can,  Dos  Goddard,  Robert.  Flem- 
off,  otters 

Producer-Director:  Robert  North- 
shield 

69  Mins^  Mon.  G9),  7:30  p.m. 
ABC-TV,  Bom  N.Y.  '(&&  &  tape) 
ABC-TV  weakened  what  might 
have  been  a  good  public  affairs 
show  by  net  paying  the  required 
attention  to  technical  efficiency. 
The  sound  track  of  sizable  portions 
of  “Youth  Anonymous,”  teleeast 
Monday  09)  night  at  7:30,  was  un¬ 
intelligible. 

Title  of  too  show, dealing  with 
juvenile  delinquency  in  Detroit,  is 
the  name  of  an  organization  whose 
orientation  is  similar  to  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  Detroit  was  the  city 
selected  for  it  is  one  of  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas  in  toe  U.S. 
where  the  records  shdw'a  drop  in 
juvenile  crimes. 

Net  reporters  Edward  P.-  Morgan, 
Don  Goddard  and  Robert  Fleming 
interviewed  community  leaders  and 
watched,  the  activity  of  youthful 
offenders  and  would-be  delinquents 
to  find  out  toe  reasons.  John  Daly 
acted  as  moderator  and  host  The 
on-the-spot  Detroit  reperi  was 
filmed  while  the  studio  portios 
directed  by  Marshal  Dislnn,  .  were 
taped. 

It  was  some  on  the  filmed  De¬ 
troit  sequences  where  the  sound 
track  was  so  garbled  and  unm- 
triligible  that  the  viewm*  Was  left 
mystified.  Yef,  when  the  sound 
trade  functioned  and  when  the  cam* 
eras  took  in  a  meeting  of  Yoato 
Anonymota,  tte  show  had  a  £as- 
<*fnatino  and  breatoed  a 
of  hope.  If  public  ^fxirs  shows  are 
goinst  to  create  any  excRement  and 
offmr  insight  into  etvi c  po* lems, 
they  will  have  to  be  handled  with 
better  care  than  "Youth  Aneay- 
“  Horo. 


came  over  as  a  somewhat  pro¬ 
tracted  and  trite  confection  with 
clinical  overtones. 

Situation  involved  a  blinded 
Julie  (Miss  Fairfax)  whose  sister 
Elizabeth  (Helen  Cherry)  per¬ 
suaded  her  surgeon  husband  Sir 
David  (Leo  Genn)  to  graft  the 
cornea  from  one  of  her  eyes  on 
to  the  afflicted  miss.  Elizabeth’s 
reason '  for  toe  intended  sacrifice: 
she  felt  riie  must  make  amends  for 
having  cheated  Julie  and  stolen 
Sir  David  In  the  marital  stakes. 
Elizabeth  d:e*  under  the  anaes¬ 
thetic  before  the  operation  is  per¬ 
formed,  but  Jufie  now  gets  both' 
corneas,  Bom  the  dead  woman  and 
sees ' 

Direction  did  its  best  throughout, 
securing  good  tension  from  the 
operating  -theatre  scene.  Emi. 


THE  BREAK 

With  Phyffii  Calvert,  Basil  Sydney, 
Awn  Ljm,  Sett  Barrett,  Anna¬ 
te!  Mttle,  Carmel  McSharry, 
Edward  Jewesbery  . 

Producer:  Sydney  Newman 
Director: :  George  More  O’Ferrall 
Writer:  Denal  Gffiiamr  ' 

65-MhiS.,  Iftffi  pJBL  • 
ABC-TVi,  fjrttt  Manctester. 

.  Coincidence  p toyed  too  great  a 
part  to  this  play  written  specially 
for  television  tor  emotional  withers 
to  .be  wrung,  good  and  hard.  The 
conflict  was, there,  and  the  charac¬ 
ters  with  thri  humau  problems,  but. 
(ContinUed  on  page  50)  ' 


POLICEWOMAN 

Witii  Mady  Correll,  Lucia  Stevens, 

Elaine  Hyman,  Sylvia  Zuck,  Eliz-  j 

abeth  Phelan,  Jimmie  Fletcher, 

Bill  Sawyer 

Producers:  William  J.  Cornell, 

Peter  Prass 

Director:  Burton  Wright 
3ft  Mina.,  SaL,  7  pjn. 

WWJ-TV,  Detroit 

Realistic  reenactment  of  dramas 
which  unfold  nearly  every  day  to 
the  women’s  divisions  of  police  de¬ 
partments  across  the  nation  marked 
the  initial  program  of  a  new  series 
of  weekly,  live;  locally-produced 
and  cast  half-hour  shows,  the  first 
venture  of  its  kind  to  Detroit  tv 
history.  It  was  an  auspicious  be¬ 
ginning. 

Show  is  entitled  '‘Policewoman.’* 
Vet'  Broadway  and  HoUywppd 
actress  Mady  Correll  is  cast  as 
Sgt„  Mary  Carter.  Her  sidekiek  is 
Lucia  Stevens,  a  real-life  cop  to 
toe  Detroit  Police  Department. 
Action  is  live  and  two  studios  are 
used  to  depict  Women’s  Kivision 
desk  where  violators  are  booked 
and  toe  sergeant’s  office. 

Show  opened  with  Miss  Correll 
talking  to  two  teenage  girls  — 
played  by  Elaine  Hyman  and  Sylvia 
.Zuck  —  who  had  been  picked  up 
for  shoplifting.  Miss  Correll 
handled  the  interrogation  expertly, 
..underplaying  nicely  so  that  the 
Interview  seemed  real  and  natural- 
Questioning  brought  out  the  facts 
that  the  girls  were  from  good 
homes,  only  stole  for  "kicks/’  and 
were  unaware  of  the  trouble  they 
were  getting  themselves  and  their 
parents  into.  Both  Misses  Hyman, 
and  .Zuck  were  convincing  as  the 
teenage  girls. 

'The  second  case  Miss  Correll 
handled  involved  an  aged  woman, 
played  by  Elizabeth  Phelan,  who 
had  wandered  away  from  her  son’s 
home.  She  had  been  picked  up  by 
a  cabbie,  played  by  Bill  Sawyer, 
and  -  brought  to  the  police  station. 
Jimmie  Fletcher,  as  the  son,  d'd 
an  excellent  job  of  showing  his 
exasperation  with  his  mother  for 
causing  him  trouble.  With  skill 
and  compassion.  Miss  Correll  calms 
him  and,  to  the  ensuing  discussion, 
makes  both  son  and  mother  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  workmg 
out  the  agerqld  problems  which 
arise  when  an  aged  parent  moves 
to  with  a  son  or  daughter. 

.  Producers  William  J.  Cornell  and 
Peter  Prass,  who  are  new  to  tv, 
wisely  decided  to  try  for  the  real¬ 
istic  effect,  rather  than  the  sensa¬ 
tional  Also,  they  were  wise  to 
engage  professional  performers  ] 
for  the  series.  However,  they  are ; 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  movie; 
clips,  or  scenes  to  which  the  crimes 
can  be  reenacted.  The  interview 
technique  could  bog  down  into 
sermonizing  which  became  slightly 
evident  to  the  lecture  to  the  teen¬ 
age  .shoplifters,  In  the  imtal  offer¬ 
ing,  however,  director  Barton 
Wright  kept  the  pace  ¥vety  and 
used  his  two  studios  and  four  cam¬ 
eras  to  good  advantage-  Tern. 


WORLD  OF  IDEAS 

With  Dr.  Charles  Frankel,  maficra- 

ton  nests 

Producer;  Fred  Freed 
Director:  Vera  Diamond 
3*Mhis.,  Sun.  (XS),  PJB. 
CBS-TV,  from  N.T. 

This  "is  an  arrant  western — 
western  civti nation,  that  is. 
Though  it’ll  never  replacb  "Gun- 
smoke”  and  “Sugarfoot”  it  may  get 
an  intellectual  toehold  With  the 
"Invitation  to  Learning”  set  and 
ultimately  wind  up  as  CBS-TV’s 
67th  most-  popular  program.  Pun¬ 
dits,  pedants,  guys  and  dolls  with 
decent  I.Q/s  will  revel  in  this 
weekly  philosophic  powwow  mas-, 
terminded  by  Dr,  Charles  Frankel, 
chairman  of  the  Dept,  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Columbia  Univ. 

Object  of  these  video  seminars 
to  not  to  argue  what  folks  think  but 
to  find  out  how  they  arrive  at  their 
conclusions  and  what  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  conclusions  are. 
"World  of  Ideas”  isn’t  about  what 
to  think  but  how  to  think  and 
preem  show  (18)  was  first  of  two 
sessions  on  "Is  Censorship  of  the 
Arts  Ever  Justified?”  Some  40 
individuals  sat  around  Dr.  Frankel, 
grappling  With  such  questions  as 
open  and  hidden  censorship,  qual¬ 
ity  of  taste  in  our  society  and 
thorny  role  of  the  state  in  ex¬ 
ercising  judgment  in  matter  of 
thought  control. 

Opening  show  was  somewhat 
stiffish  but  Dr.  Frankel,  who  looks 
like  a  winning  preceptorial  Leslie 
Howard  with  a  mind  as  keen  -as 
an  Xenocrate  blade,  should  get  to 
the.  Socratic  groove  before  long 
and  have  himself  an  intellectual 
bash  of  consequence.  “World  of 
Ideas”  may  not  get  4  dazzling  Tren- 
dex  but  then  neither  did  the  sages 
of  the  academic,  cynic  tod  peri¬ 
patetic  sects  when  they  launched 
their  chinfests  in  ancient*  Greece. 

a  Rans.  . 


TEN  LITTLE  INDIANS 
With  Nina  Foch,  Barry  Jones,  Ken¬ 
neth  Haiffh,  Jeremiah  Morris, 
Chandler  Cowles,  Caroline  Bren¬ 
ner,  George  Turner,  Peter 
Bathurst,  Valerie  French,  Rom¬ 
ney  Brent,  James  Kenny 
Producer:  Alejc  March 
Director;  Paul  Bogart 
Writer:  Agatha  Christie  (adaptation 
by  Phil  Retomaa  Jr.) 

69  Mins^  Sun.  (IS),  T  pm. 
REXALL 

NBC-TV,  from  N.Y. 

( BBDO ) 

Bumping  off  eight — count  ’em — 
eight  people  within  toe  framework 
of  an  hour  show  (minus  tiny  out 
for  commercials)  takes  a  bit  of 
doing.  That’s  why  this  tv  adaptation 
of  Agatha.  Christie’s  mystery  novel, 
"And  Then  There  Were  None,” 
played  like  "Dr.  Zhivago”  would 
read,  for  example,  if  it  were  cap- 
sulized  in  Readers  Digest  It  was 
practically  all  over  before  it 
started.  For  that  matter,  even  a 
90-minute  exposition  of  such 
wholesale  mayhem  would  have 
!  been  totally  inadequate  to  trying 
to  extract  some  character  delinea¬ 
tion  or  to  trying  to  pursue  such 
high-handed  melodramatic?  with 
any  degree  of  excitement. 

As  a  result  there  was  something 
farce-like  about  "Ten  Little  In¬ 
dians”  as  presented  in  this  Talent 
Associates  package.  An  accidental 
sneeze  or  blink  of  the  eye  at  the 
wrong  time  could  have  robbed  the 
viewer  of  any  one  of  the  key  mur¬ 
ders.  But  it  wouldn’t  have  mattered 
very  much,  for  there  was  a  singu¬ 
lar  lack  of  suspense  as.  the  mur¬ 
derer  went  about  hi?  nefarious 
trade. 

The  overall  production,  for  that 
matter,  had  an  old-fashioned,  stere¬ 
otyped  facade;  .one  could  almost 
cue  in  the  lightning  at  the  precise 
moment;  the  associated  characters 
were  appropriately  frightened 
and/or  sinister  in  the  standard 
Christie  trad  tion  and  even  the 
physical  trappings  of  the  offshore 
mansion  to  which  the  victims  had 
heen  lured  by  the  maniacal  bar¬ 
rister  bent  03  righting  the  sup¬ 
posed  wrongs  of  the'  courts  (the 
bloke  W2s  actually  convinced  that 
all  assembled  were  guilty  of  mur¬ 
der  in  their  time)  were  tailored  te 
the.  most  exacting  mystery  sagas. 
It  was  all  there,  yet,  in  all  its  rapid- 
fire  telling,  no  one  wa#  permitted 
the  opportunity  of  savoring  it. 

An  impressive  cast  was  assem¬ 
bled  for  this  mayhem-to-a-hurry, 
notable  among  them  being  Nina 
Foch  and  Kenneth  Haigh,  as  the 
sole  survivors,  and  Barry  Jones, 
as  the  guv  who  done  the  rest  in. 
The^  played  it  obediently,  if  hur¬ 
riedly.  Rose. 


SCIENCE  ALL  AROUND  US 
With  Lome  MeLachbm 
Producer:  Marion  Dbsb 
15  Mins.:  Tim-?.  (13),  I»£$  pto. 
CBOT,  Ottawa 

Canadirn  Broadcasting  Corp/s 
new  weekly  afternoon  youngster 
show  in  the  Craadito  capital  is  a . 
neat,  beguiling  package  of  magic 
tricks,  though  never  -described  as 
such.  Set  is  frankly  a  Classroom, 
but  smiling,  friendly  yetjog  Lome 
McLacfalan,  a  Teacber’s  College 
instructor,  win?  his  nadSeoce  eas¬ 
ily.  "You  know  bow  fish  five  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea?”  be  ^  to  tee 
off.  "Well,  did  you  know  we  live 
at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  air?” 

:  That  sets’ the  theme.  Soon  he's 
Mowing  up  a  balloon  in  a  eduplo 
ef  teacups,  which  stick  to  the  sides, 
and  doin'?  a  doz-m  or  more  Simple 
but  fntngufng  feats,  retatiqg  bis 
explanations  always  to  hto  every¬ 
day  life.  Last  one  has  an.  upright 
pop  bottle  spout  water.  After  ex¬ 
plaining  the  nrinciole  involved,  he 
tells  how  to  "bu’*ld”  the  trick  with 
an  eye  dropper,  hot  nail  a^d  so  on. 
Then  he  promises  something  for 
next  week,  and  casually  invites  his 
viewer*;  back. 

Couto  scarcely  be  improved 
upon  for  an  easy,  informal  bit  of 
solid  teaching;  and  is  likely  to 
snare  any  handy  adults  as  well. 
Marion  Dunn’s  production  is  ap¬ 
propriately  fluid,  and  uncredited 
camera  work  good.  Card. 


lacy ’  ?s.  Trice’ 

Since  the  apparently  inexhaust¬ 
ible  "I  Love  Lucy’  has  been  doing 
rerun  duty  all  over  the  CBS-TV 
spectrum,  including  daytime,  night¬ 
time,  weekend,  or  you  name  it, 
there’s  more  than  a  modicum  of 
interest  in  the  network's  recent  de¬ 
cision  to  let  the  "Lucy”  reruns 
have  a  go  against  NBC-TV'S  for¬ 
midable  and  Top  10  "Price  Is 
Right”  morning  cross-the-boarder. 

Here's  toe  Trendex  intelligence 
for  the  first  week  of  “Lucy”- 
"Price”  competition  (Jan.  5-9): 

"Price?  topped  "Lucy"  by  74% 
in  share  of  audience.  “Lucy” 
gained  over  Arthur  Godfrey,  who 
previously  held  the  time  slot,  but 
"Price”  increased  its  share  by 
three  points  over  its  Nov.-Dee. 
average.  -  , 
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as  of  the  close  of/ business  January  15... 

$7,000,000  net 

From  November  1, 1958  through  January  15, 
1959,  thirty-four  advertisers  invested  $7,242,- 
848  mi  on  the  NBC  Radio  Network  in  new  sales 
and  renewals— inly  the  greatest  sales  period 
than  any  radio  network  has  known  in  years. 


'Wednesday,  Janizary  2  2v  1959 


These  advertisers  bought  NBC  Radiol  dy¬ 
namic  modem  programming  concept,  initiated 
2%  years  ago,  and  exemplified- by  result-get- 
tingprograms  like  monitor,  nightline,  news 

OP  THE  HOUR,  HOT  LINE,,  and  STARDUST.  They 


bought  NBC  Radio’s  exciting  approach  to 
marketing  probiems-Engineered  Circulation, 
Ima#3iy  Transfer,  Memory  Vision,  and  the  re- 
markable^alesvertising  Plan  that  enables  local 
dealers  to  tie-in.  with  national  campaigns. 


THE  NBC  RADIO  NETWORK 
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LOUISVILLE 


Stations:  WAVE.  WHAS*  TV  Homes:  198,000.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-12,  7958. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS 

Gunsmeke  (Sat.  9:00-9:30) . WHAS 

Lineup  (Fri.  9:00-9:30)  . WHAS 

Red  Skelton  (Tues.  8:30-9:00)  . WHAS 

Danny  Thomas  (Mon.  8:00-8:30) _ WHAS 

Zane  Grey  Theatre  (Thurs.  8-8:30)  .  .WHAS 
Have  Gun  Wfll  Travel  (Sat.  8:30-9).  WHAS 

Loretta  Young:  (Sun.  9:00-9:30) . WAVE 

Trackdown  (Fri.  7:00-7:30)  . WHAS 

Ifve  Got  A  Secret  (Wed.  8:30-9:00) . .  .  WHAS 

Am  Southern  (Mon.  8:30-9:00) . WHAS 

Jackie  Gleason  (Fri.  7:30-8:00)  _ WHAS 

Yancy  Derringer  (Thurs.  7:30-8:00) . .  WHAS 

TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 

tSusie  (Th,F  10:00-10:30)  . :WHAS 

tNews,  Wea.  (M-F  10:30-10:45) . . . . .  .  WHAS 

tSmall  Talk  (M-F  6:00-6:15)  . WHAS 

t Today’s  News  (M-F  6:15-6:30) . WHAS 

♦NBC  News  (M-F  6:15-6:30)  . WAVE 

tNews,  Wea.,  Spts.  (M-F  10:30-10:45)  WAVE 

f Sport-Rafts  (M-F  10:45-11:00) . WHAS 

tEarly  Show  (M-F  4:30-5:45)  . WHAS 

tWes.,  3  Star  Final,  NWs  (M-F  6-6:15)  WAVE 
♦CBS  News  (M-F  5:45-6:00)  .  . .  WHAS 
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Highway  Patrol  (Fri,  8:30) . . 

•  WHAS.. 

...Ziv 

44.8 

66 

Thin  Man  . 

..WAVE 

225 

Sea  Hunt  (Sat.  9:30) . .  . 

.WHAS,. 

...Ziv 

405 

65 

Lawrence  Welk . . 

..WAVE 

22.0 

Mackenzie’s  Raiders  (Tues.  8:00) .  . 

.WHAS.. 

..Ziv 

35.8 

56 

George  Bums  . . . 

..WAVE 

28.3 

Flight  (Sun.  9:30) .  . 

.WAVE.. 

...CNP  . 

3Q.8 

48 

What’s  My  Line. ...... 

.  :WHAS 

33.8- 

Death  Valley  Days  (Tues.  9:30) _ 

.WAVE.. 

. .  .U.  S.  Borax 

29.8 

47 

Garry  Moore  . 

..WHAS 

33.5 

Sky  King  (Sat.  12:30) . . . 

.WHAS.. 

. .  .Nabisco 

29.8 

89 

Farm  Discussion . 

..WAVE 

3.8 

Whirlybirds  (Sim.  8:30) . 

.WHAS.. 

...CBS 

29.8 

44  [Roy  Rogers - * . 

..WAVE 

37.3 

Rescue  8  (Thurs%  9:30) ............ 

.WAVE. . 

. .  Screen  Gems 

27.8 

45 

Playhouse  90  . . . 

..WHAS 

335 

Union  Pacific  (Wed.  9:30)......... 

.WAVE.. 

...CNP 

25.3 

44 

U.  S,  Steel  Hour . . 

..WHAS 

325 

Huckleberry  Hound  (Tues.  6:30).., 

.WAVE.. 

. .  Screen  Gems 

24.8 

48 

Dragnet .  . 

..WAVE 

275 

Twenty  Six  Men  (Wed.  10:00) . . 

.WAVE.. 

. .  ABC 

245 

56 

What’s  Your  Question. . 

..WHAS 

18.8 

N.  Y.  Confidential  (Tues.  10:00).... 

.WHAS.. 

..ITC 

22.0 

47 

Alfred  Hitchcock . 

..WAVE 

25.3 

Susie  (Thurs.,  Fri.  10:00) . 

.WHAS.. 

..  JTC 

20.5 

43 

Real  McCoys  . . 

..WAVE 

325 

Danger  Is  My  Business  (Sat  5:30) . . 

.WAVE.. 

...CNP 

195 

62 

20th  Century  .  . . 

..WHAS 

115 

Championship  Bowling  (Sat.  2:30) . . 

.WHAS.. 

. '.  Schwimmer 

16.0 

47 

Movie - . 

,  .WAVE 

18.1 

Farmer  Alfalfa  (Sat.  10:30) . . 

.WAVE.. 

...CBS 

14.0 

41 

Robin  Hood  .......... 

..WHAS 

20.5 

Western  Marshal  (Tues.,  Fri.,  Sun.  5) 

WAVE.. 

. .  .CNP  . 

14.0 

50 

Early  Show  . . 

..WHAS 

16.5 

Woody  Woodpecker  (Thurs.  5:00) . . 

.WAVE.. 

. .  Kellogg 

13.8 

46 

Early  Show  . . 

..WHAS 

16.5 

Wild  Bfll  Hickok  (Wed.  5:00) _ 

.WAVE.. 

. .  Screen  Gems 

.  12  8 

44 

Early  Show  . . 

..WHAS 

16.5 

Our  Miss  Brooks  (Mon.-Fri;  4:00k , . 

.WAVE.. 

..CBS 

.11.7 

49 

T-Bar-V  Ranch  . 

..WHAS 

12.3 

KNOXVILLE 


Stations:  WATE,  WBIR,  WTVK.  TV  Homes:  80,100.  Survey  Da^es:  November  5-25,  1958. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS 

Gnnsmoke  (Sat.  100)0-10:30)  . WBIR 

Price  Is  Right  (Wed.  8:30-9:00)  _  WATE 

Have  Gun  Will  Travel  (Sat.  9:30-10)  WBIR 

Shirley  Temple  (Wed.  7:30-8:30) _ WATE 

Oh  Susanna  (Sat.  9:00-9:30) . WBIR 

Millionaire  (Wed.  9:00-9:30) . WBIR 

Peter  Gunn  (Mon.  9:00-9:30)  . WATE 

Restless  Gun  (Mon.  8:00-8:30) . WATE 

Roy  Rogers  (Sat.  6:30-7:30) _ WATE 

Perry  Como  (Sat.  8:00-9:00). . WATE 

Thin  Man  (Fri.  950-10:00) . WATE 

TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 

♦NBC  News  (M-F  6:45-7:00)  _ _  _ .  .WATE 

tEsso  Reporter  (M-F  6:30-6:45). ....  WATE 

tCas  Walker  (M,W  7:00-7:15) . WATE 

♦Price  I s  Right  (M-F  11-11:30  a.m.)  WATE 
‘Queen  For  A  Day  (M-F  4:00-4:30) . .  WATE 
tNews-Johnston  (M-F  6:15-6:30)  . . .  WBIR 
tNews  Central  (M-F  11:00-11:15). . . .  WATE 
♦Concentration  (M-F  11:30-12  Nn). .  WATE 
tEarly  Slow  (M-F  4:30-6:15)  . .  . .  .WBIR 

♦Tic  Tao  Dough  (M-F  12  Nn-12:30). . . WATE 
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25.4 

15.6  9. 
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12.7  10. 

12.5 

115  1& 
115  rn. 


Gray  Ghost  (Fri.  7:30) . 

Badge  .714  (Mon.  7:00) . ... . . . 

Highway  Patrol  (Sun.  6:00)  ... 
Huckleberry  Homid  (Mon.  6:00). 


MacKenzie’s  Raiders  (Thurs.  .  7:30). 

meets  IThurs.  7:00) _ _ _ 

Whirlybirds  (Tues.  7:00) . . 

Sea  Hdht"  (Tues.  8:00)  . . . . 

Woody  Woodpecker- (Wed.  6:00). :. 


Target  (Tues,  7:00)  . . : . . . 

Jungle  Jim  (Sat.  4:30) - ...... 

Sheriff  of  Cochise  (Thurs.  7:00);.. 
People’s  Choice  (Tues.  7:30), 

Boots  *n?  Saddles  (Mon.  6:30)  : 

Sky  King  (Tues.  6:00)  ........... 

Command  Performance  (Sat.  5:00k 
Amo*  *n*  Andy  (Tue&r  6:30h . . . . . . 

Cisco  Kid  (Fri. ,«#<)>.. . 

City  Detective.  (Wed.  7:00k. .  k  v.  i 
Roy  Rogers  (Sat;  6:00)  . 


.WATE. 

. . .  -CBS 

35.0 

*  59iYour  Hitparade...;.., 

..WBIR 

195 

.WBIR.. 

...CNP  '  . 

29.3 

52  Cas  Walker  . . 

.  .WATE 

24  3 

.’WATE. 

. . .Ziv  . 

29.3 

72  Small  World  . . 

..WBIR. 

.  7.3 

.WATE. 

. . .  Screen  Gems 

29.3 

62  f  Early  Show . . . . . 

1  News  -  Johnston  . 

..WBIR 

.WBIR 

16.0 

16.5 

.WBIR... 

...Ziv. 

295. 

.49  Touchdown.  Comer .  . . . , 

.  .WATE  .. 

25.3 

WATE. 

..'..MPA 

295 

49  Sheriff .  of  Cochise, . . . . , 

•WBIR. 

-7255 

WBIR. . 

...CBS 

295 

50  Target  . . 

..WATE 

25.8 

WBffi.. 

...Ziv- 

285  ' 

'43-  Eddie  Fisher  . 

.  .  WATE 

29.3 

.WATE. 

- Kellogg 

20.3 

69  4  Early"  Show  _ _ _ _ _ ; 

i  News  -  Johnston  ...... 

-  WBIR '  ' 

9.5 

.WATE. 

Ziv  - 

255  \ 

.  WBIR 

9.5 

44  Whiriyhirds . .  . . 

..WBJR 

395 

4WATE. 

. .  ..  Screen  Gems 

25.3 

67  Shirty  Temple  . . 

.WBIR 

125 

.WBIR. , 

r.  .  NTA 

255 

'  43  Tracer  : . . 

.  -WATE 

295 

.WATE. 

....ABC 

25.0 

42  I  Love  Lucy . . 

.WBIR 

28.3 

.WBIR.. 

4.  •J,CNP 

24.3 

-  47-  (Esso  Reporter,  Wea.  . . 

..WATE-  * 

25;5 

-  -  -  -  -  — 

4  NBC  News 

.WATE  ' 

25.0 

.WATE. 

. . .  .Nabisco ' 

24.3 

6ft  |  Early  Show  - 

,  .WBIR 

1S.0 

•'  V  -  • 

: .  ( News  -Johnston  « . ... , 

.  .WBIR; 

13.5 

.WATE. 

..i:MCA 

225 

59  Shirley  TempIe  ........ 

.  .WBIR- 

14.0 

.WBIR. . 

...CBS  ^ 

22.3 

49  '( Esso  Reporter,  Wea. . . . 

.  .WATE 

'20.5 

.WATE. 

. ,  AZiv  • 

4 NBC  News  ........... 

..WATE  * 

21.0 

,225 

57  j  Early  Show  .  < . .. ... .. 

.  -WBIR  k 

*14.0 

'WBIR. . 

.  * .  *•'  •  -  •  ■  ■ 

:  %  News  -  Johnston  ...... 

...WBIR'  ' 

14.5 

...MCA  ... 

22.3 

.  43  Cas  Walker  . . . * .  ... , 

.  .WATE 

26.5 

.WBIR.. 

...CNP 

.205  , 

45!  Wrestling  . 

.  .WATE 

21.8 

TV-FIIJMS  ,■  43 


PORTLAND 


Stations:  KGW.  KOIN,  KPTV.  -  /  Homes:  253,000.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-12, 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS 

Gaauke  (Sat  9:00-9:30) . . . .  KOIN 

Peny  Mason  (Sat.  6:30-7:30) . KOIN 

Damqr  Thomas  (Mon.  8:00-8:30) _ KOIN 

Roy  Rogers  (Sun.  9:00-10:00). _ _ KPTV 

G.  E.  Theatre  (Sun.  9:00-9:30) . KOIN 

Have  Gun  Will  Travel  (Sat.  (8:30-9) . .  KOIN 

Sngarfoot  (Tues.  7:30-8:30) . KGW 

Loretta  Young  (Sun.  10:00-10:30)  . . .  KPTV 

Wagon  Train  (Wed.  7:30-8:30) . KPTV 

Father  Knows  Best  (Mon.  7:30-8). . . .  KOIN 
Red  Skelton  (Tues.  8:30-9:00). . KOIN 

"  .  TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 

f Newsbeat  (M-F  6:30-7:00)... . KGW 

♦CBS  News  (M-F  6:15-6:30). ........  KOIN 

<  fWea*  Sports,  News  ’ (M-F  6-6:15). . .  KOIN 
♦Adventure  Time  (T,Th  5:30-6:00). ..KGW 
♦Mickey  Mouse  Club  (M,WF  5:30-6) .  KGW 
f Abbott  &  Costello  (M-F  5:30-6:00). »  KPTV 

f*oy  Rogers  (M.W.F  5:30-6:00) . KOIN 

♦NBC  News  (M-F  6:15-6:30) . KPTV 

f Nightbeat,  Wea.  (M-Tb  10:30-10:45) .  KGW 
tOregsa  Journal  News  (M-F  6-6:15) .  KPTV 


1. 

Casey  Jones  (Wed.  6:00) . 

,  KGW. . . 

. .  Screen  Gems 

195 

46 

f  Oregon  Journal  . . . . . 
(  NBC  News  . 

..KPTV 

..KPTV 

12.0 

11.7 

1. 

State  Trooper  (Tues.  7:00) ... - 

.  KGW. . . 

..  MCA 

19.5 

39 

Mr.  District  Attorney.. 

..KOIN 

17.5 

2. 

Mr.  District  Attorney  (Tues.  7:00). 

.KOIN... 

. .  Ziv 

17.5 

35 

State  Trooper  . 

..KGW 

19.5 

3. 

Burps  and  Allen  (Mon.  7:00)  .  .. . 

.KPTV.., 

. . .  Screen  Gems 

172 

30 

Texan  . . 

..KOIN 

24.2 

4. 

Danger  Is  My  Business  (Fri.  6:30) . . 

,  KPTV . . 

...CNP 

16,9 

39 

Newsbeat . . 

..KGW 

14.9 

4. 

Highway  Patrol  (Mon.  7:30) . 

.  KGW  , . . 

. .  Ziv 

16.9 

29 

Father  Knows  Best.... 

. .  KOIN 

27.9 

5. 

Annie  Oakley  (Sun.  6:00) . 

.  KGW. . . 

..  CBS 

16.5 

44 

Meet  The  Press . 

..KPTV 

12.5 

5. 

Death  Valley  Days  (Sat  9:30). . 

KOIN... 

. ;  U.S.  Borax 

16.5 

26 

Lawrence  Welk . . . . 

..KGW 

28.5 

5. 

U.S.  Marshal  (Sat.  820) . . 

.  KGW... 

. .  NTA 

16.5 

27 

Perry  Como  ... - 

'..KPTV 

25.5 

6. 

Huckleberry  Hound  (Thurs.  6:00) . . - 

.KGW... 

.  -  Screen  Gems 

159 

39 

(News,  Sports,  Wea.  . 
( CBS  News . . 

..KOIN 

..KOIN 

16.0 

16.3 

6. 

Rescue  8  (Monl  7:00) . — . 

.KGW... 

. .  Screen  Gems 

15.9 

28 

Texan  . . 

..KOIN 

24.2 

6. 

Sherwood  Forest  (Tues.  6:30) . 

.KPTV.., 

. . .  Official 

15.9. 

36 

Newsbeat  . 

. .  KGW  ' 

16.5 

7. 

African  Patrol  (Thurs.  6:30)  . 

.  KPTV.  . 

. . .  G-K-S 

15.5 

32 

Newsbeat  . 

..KGW 

17.5 

7. 

American  Legend  (Sun.  3:00) . 

.  KPTV. . 

. . .  Official 

15.5 

38 

Football  . %. 

..KOIN 

192 

7. 

Sea  Hunt  (Mon.  10:00) . 

.  KGW... 

. .  Ziv 

15.5 

30 

Arthur  Murrey . 

..KPTV 

18.4 

8. 

-  San  Francisco  Beat  (Tues.  10:30) . . . 

.  KPTV.., 

...CBS 

152 

43 

(Nightbeat  _ _ _ 

1  News-John  Daly 

..KGW 

..KGW 

13.7 

10.3 

8. 

Science  Fiction  Thea.  (Thurs.  6:30) . 

.  koin.  . : 

. .  Ziv 

15.2 

32 

Newsbeat  . 

..KGW 

17.5 

9. 

Boot*  and  Saddles  (Thurs.  8:30) .... 

.  KPTV.. 

..  .CBS 

14.5 

24 

Real  McCoys . * . . 

..KGW 

26.5 

10. 

Medic  (Mon.  10:30)...  . . 

.  KPTV. . 

. . ,  CNP 

14.4 

42 

f  Nightbeat  . 

(  Showtime  on  6 . 

..KGW 

..KOIN 

10.7 

10.7 

1L 

Badge  714  (Sun.  11:00) . 

.  KPTV. . 

...CNP 

14.2 

48 

Showtime  on  6 . 

..KOIN 

10.2 

lh 

Championship  Bowling  (Sat.  4:00) : . 

.  KGW. . . 

..  Schwimmer 

.  142 

39 

-  f  Famous  Fights  . 

)  Lone  Ranger  . 

.  .KPTV 
..KOIN 

12.4 

12.7 

11. 

Mike  Hammer  (Sun.  7:00)  . 

.  kptv.: 

..  MCA 

14.2 

26 

Lassie  .  . 

. .  KOIN 

24.5 

PHOENIX 


Stations:  *OOL,  KPHO,  KTVK,  KVAR.  TV  Homes:  145,800.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-12,  1958. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS 

Gunamoke  (Sat.  8:00-8:30) . ...KOOL 

Alfred  Hitchcock  (Sun.  9:30-10:00) .  1 KQOL 

Mkverick  (Sun.  8:30-9:30). . KTVK 

PetU  Como  (Sat.  6:00-7:00). ....... .KVAR 

’  Have  Gun  Will  Travel  (Sat  9:30-10).  KOOL 
Lawj^ce  Wdk  (Sat  7:00-8:00).  .  .. . KTUK 
Person  To  Person  (FrL  8:30-9:00). , .  KOOL 
Boxing  (FrL  8:00-8:50) .. . .KVAR 

Restless  Gun  (Mon.  9:00-9:30)...,  v.  KVAR 
Wanted  Dead  or  Alive  (Sat  9-9:30). . KQOL 

TOP  TBN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 

tSas'Franeiseo  Beat  (T,W  9:30-10).  KOOL 
♦Art  LiuWetter  (M-F  12:30-1:00). . . .  KOOL 
tftnal  Edition  (M-F  10:00-10:15) ....  KOOL 

tWeo*  Sports  (M-F  10:15-10:30) . KOOL 

♦Big  Payoff  (M-F  1:00-1:30) . KOOL 

♦As  World  Turns  (M-F  11:30-12  NnL  KOQL 
fHeadlines,  Wea.  (M-F  10.-00-10:15). .  KPHO 
♦Verdict  Is  Yours  (M-F  1:30-2:00). . .  KOOL 
♦Guiding  light  (M-F  10:45-11  a.m.). .  KOOL 
♦Mickey  Mouse  Club  (M.W.F  5:30-6). KTVK 
"  tPorky  Pig  (M-F  12  Nn-12:30) . KVAR 


_ ^  L 

354  ** 

322  3. 

3012  3, 

30.1  4. 

29.2  4 

27.8  ** 

25.5  4- 

252  5. 

252  5. 

6. 

6. 

—  7. 

18.5  ^ 
17.8 . * 
16,1  9* 

14.8  «.■ 

13.3  ii. 

12.8  13 

12.6  J;* 

12.5  *3. 

12.3  14. 

12.3  u. 
122 


Navy  Log  (Thurs.  7:00) . 


..KOOL.*.. 

.  U.S,  Borax 

33.5 

51 

Rough  Riders . 

, .  KTVK 

13.5 

..KVAR... 

..Ziv 

202 

33 

Zane  Grey  Theatre  . . . 

. .  KOOL 

19.4 

..KPHO... 

.  Ziv 

199 

37 

San  Francisco  Beat  , . . 

. .  KOOL 

179 

..KVAR... 

.  .MCA 

19.9 

33 

Texan  . .  . . 

. .  KOOL 

192 

.KVAR... 

..MCA 

19.5 

28 

Playhouse  90  . 

. .  KOOL 

20.5 

..  KTVK. . . 

.  ABC 

19.5 

34 

'  Eddie  Fisher . . . . 

.  .-KVAR 

20.5 

.KPHO... 

.  NTA 

19.5 

30 

Medic  . . . 

. .  KVAR 

192 

.  KVAR. . . 

.CNP 

19.2 

30 

U.S.  Marshal . 

. .  KPHO 

19.5 

.  KPHO... 

.  NTA 

‘192 

34 

Night  Court . 

. . KOOL 

17.5 

..KOOL... 

.  CBS 

18.5 

27 

Lawrence  Welk  . 

..KTVK 

26.5 

..  KOOL  . . 

..CBS 

18.5 

33 

Highway  Patrol . 

. .  KPHO 

199 

..KOOL... 

..  Bannar 

17.5 

31 

Sheriff  of  Cochise  . .  .> . 

. .  KPHO 

19.2 

..KPHO... 

,  Ziv 

17.2 

28 

Playhouse  of  Stars  . . . . 

. . KOOL 

219 

..KVAR... 

.  CNP 

16.7 

27 

All  Star  Jazz . 

. . KOOL 

212 

..KOOL... 

.  CBS 

16.5 

25 

Pat  Boone  . . . . 

..KTVK 

192 

.  .  KPHO.:. 

.  Kellogg  • 

16.3 

40 

Arizona  Bandstand  . ... . 

..KTVK 

10.1 

. .  KOOL. 

.  'Screen  Gems 

162  -■ 

25 

Restless  Gun . \ . 

. .  KVAR 

252 

..KVAR... 

.  .‘CNP  - 

159 

25 

Wanted  Dead  or  Alive  . 

. . KOOL 

24.5 

..KTVK..*. 

..CBS 

■'15.2 

23 

Playhouse  £0  . 

. . KOOL 

20.5 

..  KOOL... 

.  ITC 

15.2 

23 

Maverick . 

..KTVK 

30.2 

MEMPHIS 


Stations:  WHBQ,  WMCT,  WREC.  TV  Homes:  142,300.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-12,  1958. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS 

Gunsmoke  (Sat  9:00-9:30) . WBEC 

Wyatt  Earp  (Tues.  7:30-8:00). . WHBQ 

Have  Gun  Will  Travel  (Sat.  8:30r9). .  WREC 

Ann  Sothem  (Mon.  8:30-9:00).. . WREC 

Danny  Thomas  (Mon.  8:00-8:30) . WREC 

Red  Skelton  (Tues.  8:30-9:00) . WREC 

Playhouse  90  (Thurs.  8:30-10:00) _ WRE’G,. 

Your  Hit  Parade  (Fri.  6:30-7:00). . . .  WREC 
Father  Knows  Best  (Mon.  7:30-8:00).  WREC  • 
I’ve  Got  A  Secret  (Wed.  8:30-9:00). .  WREC 

TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS  ^ 

tAmos  V  Andy  (M-F  6:00-620).^*  WREC 
♦As  The  World  Turns  (M-F  1226-17. »  WREC 
♦Verdict  Is  Yours  (M-F  2:30-3:00). . :  WREC 
♦Mickey  Mouse  Club  (M.W.F  520-8)  ,  WHBQ  . 
♦Big  Payoff  (M-F  2:00-220):. ....  .‘.WREC 

tLate  Show  (M-F  9:35-11:15)... . WHBQ 

♦Our  Miss  Brooks  (M-F  12  Nn-12:30) . -WREC 

♦CBS  News'  (M-F  5:45-6:00) . .WREC 

♦Guiding  light  (M-F  11:45-12  Nn) .  /WREC. 
tNeWs,  Wea.  (M-F  5:30-5:45) ........  WREC 

♦Search  For  Tomorrow  WREC  > 

•  ■-  (M-F  11:30-11:45  a.m.) . . , . .  .  .  . 


L 

State  Trooper  (Tues.  8:00). .  . 

.  WHBQ. 

. . .  MCA 

279 

43 

Arthur  Godfrey 

. .  WREC 

20.5 

2. 

Silent  Service  (Sat.  9:30) .......... 

.  WREC.. 

. .  CNP 

259 

50 

Late  Show . 

..WHBQ 

14.5 

3. 

Amos  V  Andy  (M-F  6:00) . 

.WREC.. 

...  CBS 

22.4 

55 

Happy  Hal  . ... ...v„ 

..WHBQ 

112 

4. 

Sea  Hunt  (Mon.  9:00) .  . 

.  WMCT. 

. . .  Ziv 

20.5 

37 

All  Star  Jazz . . . 

..WREC 

239 

5. 

Sheriff  of  Cochise  (Tues.  7:00) . 

.  WREC.. 

..  NTA 

202 

34 

Sugar  Foot  . 

..WHBQ 

26.5 

6. 

Target  (Thurs.  8:00) . . . . . . 

.  WMCT. 

. , .  Ziv 

189 

30 

Zane  Grey  Theatre  . . . 

..WREC 

24.2 

7. 

Colonel  Flack  (Wed.  6:30) ......... 

.  WREC.. 

..  CBS 

18.5 

35 

Wagon  Train  . . 

..WMCT 

192 

7. 

Gray  Ghost  (Tues.  6:30). . .  ... 

.  WREC- . 

..CBS 

18.5 

34 

Sugarfoot  . 

..WHBQ 

249 

8. 

Cisco' K2d  (Wed.  7:00). . 

,  WMCT. 

. . .  Ziv 

172 

39 

Pursuit  . , . . 

..WREC 

21.5 

9. 

N.Y.  Confidential  (Sat.  10:00) . 

.  WREC- , 

..ITC 

17.0 

42 

Late  Show . 

..WHBQ 

149 

10. 

Annie  Oakley  (Sat  6:00) . 

.  WREC., 

CBS 

16.0 

47 

Dance  Party  . 

..WHBQ 

132 

11. 

Harbor  Command  (Sun.  9:30) . . 

.  WMCT. 

. . .  Ziv 

159 

31 

What’s  My  Line  ...... 

. .  WREC 

219 

12. 

-  Laurel  and  Hardy  (Sat.  11:00  a.m.) . 

.  WREC.*. 

.  .  Governor 

15.7 

53 

Uncle  A1 . 

..WHBQ 

8.0 

13. 

Fanner  Alfalfa  (Sat.  12:00  Nn) 

WREC.. 

..  CBS  - 

14.5 

48 

Million  $  Movie  ...... 

. .  WHBQ 

11.4 

14. 

Western  Marshall  (Sat.  12:30)  . 

.  WREC.. 

..  CNPi 

142 

44 

Million  $  Movie 

..WHBQ 

-119 

15. 

MacKenzie’s  Raiders  (Mon.  9:30). . . 

.  WMCT. 

. . .  Ziv 

13.5 

27 

All  Star  Jazz  . 

. .  WREC: 

23.2 

15. 

Twenty-Six  Men  (Thurs.  9:00) 

.  whbq.: 

...ABC 

13.5 

24 

Playhouse  90  . 

. .  WREC 

27.5 

16. 

Oar  Miss  Brooks  (M*-F  12:00  Nn). . 

.  WREC.. 

. .  CBS 

13,3 

64 

( Peter  Lind  Hayes  .  j,  . , 

. .  WHBQ 

3.6 

(  3  Stooges 

..  VMCT 

4.4 

17. 

Boots  and  Saddles  (Mon.  6:30). .... 

.  whbq;  . 

..CNP 

12.2 

28 

Name  That  Tune . 

. .  vrsc 

239 

17. 

Susie,  ($un.  '6:00) . . 

.WHBQ. . 

. .  ITC 

12.2 

29 

Lassie  . 

. .  WREC 

25  , 

f'MilEfy 


Wednesday*  January  *2X5  1959 


ACTIONI  ADVENTURE  / 

Two-fisted  drama  with  a  one- two  punch  1  Danger  can  lurk  at  every  turn  of  the  road ! 


r 


“Cannonball”  Mike  Malone, 
one  of  the  rugged  men 
entrusted  to  maintain  the 
nation’s  commercial  lifeline 
—the  long-haul  truckers. 


45 


Wednesday*  January  21, 1959 


EMOTION I 

Tense  moments  and  warm  human  Interest! 


IDENTIFICATION! 

The  empathy  of  real-life  people ! 


Li 

and  produced  by  Robert  Maxwell,  . 
famed  creator  of  Lassie, 

and  combining  for  the  first  time 
dynamic  action  adventure  and  intense  human  interest 
in  a  brand-new  series. 


Cjp*  INDEPENDENT 
<¥>  TELEVISION 
CORPORATION 


488  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York  22  •  PLaza  5-2100 


46 


WfdnemtMfr  :  j ' ' 


Yabiety’s  week ly  chart,  based  on  ratings  furnished  by  Pulse**  latest  reports  on 
feature  films  and  their  competition  covers  155  markets.  Each  werdc,  two  different 
markets  will  be  listed,  with  the  10  top  rated  features  tabulated.  #  The  tabulation  excludes 
features*  and  their  ratings ,  telecast  up  to  6  p.m.  during  the  midweek.  Their  .exclusion 
is  dictated  by  Pulse's  method  of  reflecting  daytime  midweek  rating  data.  ' 

Factors  which  would  assist  distributors,  agencies*  stations  and  advertisers  in 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  a  feature  show  in  a  specific  market  have  ten 
included  in  this  Tjszxtt  chart,  listed  below  is  such  pertinent  information  regarding 
features  as  their  stars,  release  year,  original  production  company  and  the  present 
distributor  included  wherever  possible  along  with  Pie  titie.  Attention  should  be  paid 


to  such  factors  as  the  time  and  day,  the  high  and  low  ratings  for  the  measured 
feature  period  and  share  of  audience.  Since  these  factors  reflect  the  effectiveness 
-of  the  feature  and  audience  composition,  ie./a  late  show  at  11:15  p.m.  would  hard  ly 
have  any  children  viewers,  but  its  shard  of  audience  may  reflect. ,  dominance  in  that 
time  period.  In  pie  cities  * there  stations  sell  their  feature  programming  on  a  mufti 
stripped  basis  utilizing  Pit  same  theatrical  throughout  Pie  week  atotdl  rating  for  the 
total  number  of  showing*  for  Pie  week  is  given,  the.  total  rating  not  taking  into  account 
the  duplicated  homes  factor.  Barfing  unscheduled  switches  in  title!  the  listed  features • 
for  Pie  particularly  rated  theatrical  filmed  show  are  as  accurate  as  could  be  ascer- 
tatned.  Under  Time  Slot,  S.  O,  stands  for  Sign-Off . 


NEW  YORK 


TOP  II  FEATUEK  FILMS 

1.  “CAPTABTOF  THE  CLOUDS*— 
James  Cagney,  Dennis 
Morses,  Alan  Hale; 

Warner  Bros^  1942;  UAA 
X.  “WIFE* DOCTOE  ANDNUESE*— 
Loretta  Tonus, 

^^Cen^^Fox;  1837;.  OTA 
j,  “B&JttCQA  OF  aHOilMO® 


Shirley  Teniple,  Randolph  - 
Scott,  Jaek  Haley; 

20th  Century  Fox;  19M;  NTA 
L  “THE  THESE  MUSiKTEEBS”— 
T.nna  Turner,  Gene 
Kelley,  June  Aliyscm; 

MGM;  18*8;  MGM-TY 

5.  “DEVOTION”— 

fna  Lapino,  Oihia  de 
HavUand,  P*a&  Henreia 
Warner  Bros-;  1946;  UAA 

6.  “FLOWING  GOLD”— 

John  Garfield,  Francis 
Farmer,  Pat  O’Brien; 

Warner  Bros.;  1940;  TJAA 

7.  “THE  FEMININE  TOUCH”— 
HossOind  Bussell,  Don 
Ameche,  Kay  Francis; 

MGM;  1941;  MGM-TY  _ 

8.  “A  KID  FOB  TWO  FARTHINGS”— 
Diana  Dors,  Celia 

Johnson,  David  Kossoff; 

Lopert;  1956;  Medallon 

9.  “THE  YEARLING”— 

Gregory  Peck,  Jane  Wyman, 

Claude  Jarman  Jr. 

MGM;  1946;  MGM-TV 

10,  “ANGELS  WASH  THEIR  FACES” 
Ann  Sheridan,  Ronald 
Reagan,  The  Dead  End  Kids; 
Warner  Bros.;  1939;  UAA 
“TEXAS”— 

William  Holden,  Glenn 
Ford,  Claire  Trevor; 

Columbia;  1941;  Screen  Gems 


10, 


MEMPHIS 

1.  “THE  YEARLING”— 

Gregory  Peck,  Jane  Wyman, 

Claude  Jarman  Jr.; 

MGM;  1946;  MGM-TV 

2.  “MIGHTY  JOE  YOUNG” — 

Terry  Moore, 

Ben  Johnson; 

RKO;  1949;  C&C 
Z.  “BLOOD  ON  THE  MOON”— 
Robert  Mitchum, 

Barbara  Bel  Geddes; 

RKO;  1948;  C&C 

4.  “TILL  WE  MEET  AGAIN”— 
Merle  Oberon,  George 
Brent,  Pat  O’Brien; 

Warner  Bros.;  1940;  UAA 

5.  “TALL  IN  THE  SADDLE” — 

John  Wayne, . 

Ella  Baines; 

RKO;  1944;  C&C 

6.  “FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT” — 
'  Joel  McCrea,  Laraine 

Day,  George  Sanders; 

United  Artists;  1940;  UAA 

7.  “THE  INFORMER” — 

Victor  McLaglen, 

Preston  Foster; 

RKO;  1935;  C&C 


8.  “HOME  COMING"— 

Clark  Gable,  Lana 
Turner;  Anne  Baxter; 

MGM;  1948;  MGM-TV 

9.  “THREE  STRANGERS” — 
Sidney  Greenstreet,  Peter 
Lorre,  Geraldine  Fitzgerald; 
Warner  Bros.;  1946;  UAA 

10.  “THE  LAST  RIDE”— 
Richard  Travis,  Eleanor 
Parker*  Charles  Lang; 
Warner  Bros.;  1944;  UAA 


TITLE  AND  OTHER  DATA 
“PAYMENT  ON  DEMAND”— 
Barry  Sullivan,  Bette 
Davis,  Otto  Kruger; 

RKO;  4951;  RKO-TV 


Stations:  WABC,  WCBS*  WIlWvVVHtA.  WOR,  WRJX.;  WRCA. TV  Homts:  4,150,400*  Survey  Dates:  December  1-0,  1*5*. 


•  RUN  .  TIME  SLOT 

1st  Bun  .Late  Show  ’ 

-  •'  Sat  Dec.  * 

11:15  pjaL-S.0. 
WCBS  ;  * 

1st  Run  .  .Movie  4  \ 
Sait-Dee.. 7 
10:30pjn,-S.<X 
.  WRCA 

Repeat  Shirley  Temple  Movie  '  : 

Sum  Dec.  7  *■ 
5:00-6:30  pjxj. 
WNTA 


.  WJfcSE  . 
AVEEAGE 
EATING 

:  i7.4 


.15.7  20. a 

1 46  15.5. 


LOW 

AYEEAC3 

SHARE 

.  ■  ’■  Air. 

TOP'  COMPETITION  STATION  EATINGS 

16.8 

V  57 

Movie  4— 

“The  Pied  Piper'*  (Repeat). . . WRCA  ........  6,4 

116  „ 

39 

Whafa  My  Line; . WCBS  .......606 

Late  Show— “A  Kid  for 

Two  Ppribihgs”  (1st  Run). . .  WCBS  . . .. .. ; .  8.4 

14.0 

-35 

Omnibus  . .  WRCA  ........  97 

Annie  Oakley... ....... .......WABC  6.6 

1st  Run 

Late  Show 

Fri.  Dec.  5 

11:15  pjn.-S:0. 

WCBS 

10.4 

ll6 

96 

1st  Run 

Late  Show 

Thurs.  Dec,  4 

11:15  pjn.-S.O. 

WCBS 

10.0 

10.3 

9.5 

Repeat 

Late  Show 

Tues.  Dec.  2 

11:15  p.m.-S.O. 

WCBS 

9.9 

11.3 

8.8 

1st  Run 

Late  Show 

Mon.  Dec.  1 
ll:15'pjn.-S.O. 

WCBS 

9b 

lib 

•  76 

1st  Run 

Late  Show 

Sun.  Dec.  7 

11:15  p.m.-S.O. 

WCBS 

9.4 

10.5 

8.5 

Repeat 

Early  Show 

Wed.  Dec.  3 
5:30-7:00  p.m. 

WCBS 

91 

10.0 

7.9 

1st  Run 

-  Early  Show 

Mon*  Dec.  1 
5:30-7:00  pjn. 

WCBS 

9.0 

96 

r 

76 

Repeat 

Early  Show 

Tues.  Dec.  2 
5:30-7:00  pjn. 

9.0 

10.0  : 

7.9 

WCBS 


Stations:  WHBQ,  WMCT,  WREC. 


Repeat 

Late  Show 

18.0 

20.3 

15.0 

Repeat 

Fri.  Nov.  7 

9:35-11:15  pan. 

WHBQ 

Adventure  Theatre 

16.3 

176 

-  15.0 

1st  Run 

Sat.  Nov.  8 

1:45-3:30  pjn.  . 

WHBQ 

Late  Show 

15.4 

17.3 

.  13.7 

1st  Run 

Tues.  Nov.  11 

9:35-11:15  p.m. 

WHBQ 

Million  $  Playhouse 

15.1 

16.3 

13.7 

Repeat 

Sat.  Nov.  8 

10:30  p.m.-S.O. 

WREC 

Late  Show 

14.1. 

15.0 

*  13.3 

Repeat 

Sat.  Nov,  8 

9:35-11:15  pjn. 

WHBQ 

Early  Movie 

13.1 

15.0 

10.7 

1st  Run 

Sat.  Nov.  8 

2:40-4:30  p.m. 

WREC 

Crown  Performance 

12.7 

13.3 

11.7 

Repeat 

Sun.  Nov.  9 . 

8:30-10:30  p.m. 

WHBQ 

Late  Show 

12.1 

14.0 

9.7 

1st  Run 

H  Mon.  Nov.  10 

9:35-11:15  p.m. 

WHBQ 

Late  Movie 

11.7 

14.3 

8.3 

Repeat 

Sun.  Nov.  9 

10:00-11:45  p.m. 

WREC 

Mystery  Theatre- 

11.5 

14.7 

10.3 

Sat.  Nov.  8 

1:30-2:40  pjn.  . 

WREC 

36 

News  and  Weather . 

.....WRCA  .... 

....  96 

Jack  Paar  Show . . 

. WRCA  .... 

50 

School  Fire  Program. . . . . 

. WRCA  .... 

....  56 

Jack  Paar  Show . . 

.....WRCA  .... 

...46 

40 

Jack  Paar  Show . . 

....  9.2 

38 

Jack  Paar  Show- . . . . . . 

.WRCA . 

.8.7 

33 

Movie  4 — "Wife, 

■- 

Doctor,  Nurse”  (1st  Run) . . . 

.WRCA . 

.  .12.7.  . 

24 

Mickey  Mouse  Club . . . 

.WABC  . 

..  8.1 

Popeye  . . . . . 

.  WPIX . 

..116 

» 

Sandy  Becker  Sho.w . 

.  WNEW  . 

..  9.9 

25 

Mickey  Mouse  Club . . . . . 

.WABC . 

8.1* 

Popeye  . . . . 

.WPIX . 

..10.4 

Sandy  Becker  Show . 

•  WNEW  . 

..  9.9 

25 

Adventure  Time . . 

.WABC  ...... 

..  7.3 

Popeye . . . 

.WPIX . 

..  96 

Woody  Woodpecker . 

.WPIX  . . 

..  9.4 

r  Homes: 

142,300.  Survey  Dates?  November  5-12, 

1*58. 

49 

Person  to  Person . 

.  WREC  ...... 

..176 

Late  Movie— “Foreign 

Correspondent”  (Repeat)... 

.WREC  ...... 

..  6.4 

45 

Mystery  Theatre— ^ 

“The  Last  Ride”  {Repeat). . . 

.WREC 

,416 

Early  Movie— -“Foreign 
Correspondent”  {Repeat) . , . 

\  WREC 

..14.6 

44 

Garry  Moore...'.... . 

.  WREC  . 

..23.5 

Late  Movie — "Princess 

_  O’Rourke”  (1st  Run) 

.WREC  ...... 

..  8.2 

48 

Late  Show — “Tall  in  the 
Saddle”  (1st  Run) . . . . . 

.WHBQ . 

..13.3 

Late  Late  Show — 

"Muss  ’Em  Up”  (Repeat) . . . . 

.WHBQ _ _ 

..  8.4 

34 

Silent  Service . . . 

.WREC  . . 

.  .2S-.9- 

N.Y.  Confidential . . 

tWREC  . . 

..176 

Million  $  Playhouse-^Till 

We  Meet  Again”  (1st  Run) . . 

.WREC  . 

..15.9. 

48  ° 

Adventure  Theatre — “Mighty 
Joe  Young”  (Repeat).. . 

.WHBQ . 

.16.4'; 

Western  Theatre— “South 
of  Texas”  (Repeat) . .  . .  . 

.WHBQ . 

.  .  6.7 

25 

Alfred  Hitchcock. . . . . 

..WREC  ...... 

.  .24.5 

Loretta  Young . . . 

.WMCT  . 

.,22.2 

What’s  My  Line . . . 

.  WREC  . . 

.  .21.9  - 

Late  Movie — “Three 

■  - 

. .  Strangers”  (1st  Run) 

, . WREtJ  ...... 

.4*2 

,  35 

All  Stir  Jazz.;. . . . . . . 

.Vrec  . 

.  .  23  6; 

>■ 

Late  Mo  vie— 

.wrec 

“Wall  Flower”  (1st  Run) 

38 

Crown  Performance — 

‘?The  Informer”  (1st  Run). . 

.WHBQ . 

Academy  Award  Theatre— 

‘African, Queen”.  (Repeat) . . 

.WMCT  ..... 

.10.5 

34 

Million  &  Movie — 

. 

“Easy  Living”  (Repeat) . 

.  WHBQ . 

.  .11.3 

Adventure  Theatre — “Mighty 

Joe  Young”  (Repeat) . 

.WHBQ  ...... 

.166 

RUN 

1st  Run 


MULTI-STRIPPED  SALES 

NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  1-8 

NO.  OF  TOTAL  AUD.  AV.  RATING 

STATION  TIME  SLOT  SHOWINGS  RATING  *  PER  TELECAST 

WOR  Moit-FrL  7:30-10:00  p.m.  ..  16  -  -46.4  2.9 

10:30  p.m.-S.O. 

Sat,  Bun.  1:30-3:00  p,m. 

3:00-4:30  p.m. 

4:30-600  p.m.; 


HIGHEST  SINGLE 
AV.  RATING 
7.5 

Mon.  7:30-10:00  p.m. , 


Wednesday,  January  21,  ^959 
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Market-By-Morket  Report  On  ’58-’59  Vidpix  Ascent 


By  LES  CARPENTER 

Washington,  Jan.  20. 

Washington’s  four  tv  stations  are  investing  in  vidpix 
in  four  different  ways: 

WT OP-TV  has  poured  $2,000,000  into  better  pre-1948 
feature  ^  films  and  plans  to' buy  about  400  more  to  keep 
its  presently  successful  large  scheduling  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  going  through  1965.  (The  station  library  now  has 
1,200  films  and  over  500  have  not  yet  been  shown.) 
But  WTOP-TV  under  prexy  John  S.  Hayes  is  spending 
relatively  little  on  30-minute  syndicated  films.  Station  re¬ 
cently  bought  34  post-’48  imports*  including  Brigitte  Bar- 
dot’s  “Please,  Mr.  Balzac.’* 

WMAL-TV  is  a  big  buyer  of  syndicated  films,  cur¬ 
rently  running  40  of  them  through  the  week,  with  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  stripping.  Four  of  these  are  fully 
sponsored,  with  the  rest  carried  by'  spot  participating 
sponsorship.  Program  director  Ted  McDowell  has  found 
this  arrangement  financially  rewarding.  The  Washington 
Star  tv  property  uses  relatively  few.  feature  films  in  com¬ 
parison. 

WRC-TV,  a  NBC  o.&o,  property  under  NBC  v.p.  Carle- 
ton  D.  Smith,  could,  relatively  speaking,  be  said  tb  de- 
emphasize  both  feature  films  and  'syndicated  films,  al¬ 
though  it  has  some  of  each.  Five  feature  films  run  pver 
the1  weekends,  but  none  are  programmed  otherwise.  • 
Local  channel  4  uses  about  30  syndicated  series,  about 
60%  of  which  are  Sponsored. 

WTTG-TV  without  a  network  considers  that  the  Wash¬ 
ington  audience  has  a  good  appetite  for  both  feature  films 
and  the.  syndicated  product  General  Manager  John  E. 
McArdle  has  a  sizable  scheduling  of  both,  with  a  special 
emphasis  on  better  cartoons,  run  by  themselves  and  also 
worked  into  two  live  shows.  Most  of  the  film  buying  for 
WTTG-TV  is  done  in  New  York  through’  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  Co.,  also  owner 'of  New  York’s  WNEW-TV, 
for  both  stations.  WTTG-TV  uses  abou£,  30  syndicated 
series  weekly  as  well  as  a  large  programming  of  motion 
pictures.  Most  unusual  experiment  in  feature  films  in 
the  city  is  WTTG-TV’s  Giant  (grocery  chain)  Theatre 
on  Saturday  night  which  has  no  commercial  content. 
The  sponsor  carries  his  messages  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  film  only.  * 

Execs  of  all  four  tv  stations  agree  that  the  viewing 
public  here  likes  the  better  pre-’48  films  and  will  watch 
them  in  large  numbers. 

‘Good  Film — Good  Audience* 

Virtually  the  same  quotation  came  from  them  all: 
“The  Washington  area  .televiewer’s  taste  in  feature  films 
depends  on  the  product.  Get  a  good  film  and  you  get 
a  good  audience;  get  a  bad  one  and  you  get  a  bad 
audience.”  ■ 

The  ARB  ratings  show  that  in  the  past  months  when 
Jack  Parr  on  WRC-TV  ran  ahead  of  WTOP-TV’s  “Late 
Show”  three  nights  and  behind  the  film  oh  two  others. 
Parr  lost  to  better  known,  more  popular  motion  pictures, 
and  won  when  the  films  were  less  interesting.  Parr’s 
show,  as  one  station  eXec  noted,  should  have  the  same 
audience  draw  each  night,  being  of  a  constant  quality, 
thereby  contrasting  the  up  and  down  interest  in  motion 
pictures. 

Officials  of  all  four  stations  also  agree  that  stripping 
syndicated  features  is  a  successful  technique,  both  for 
sponsorship  and  ratings.  WMAL-TV  uses  it  to  the 
greatest  extent  because  of  its  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
syndicated  product,  but  all  do  some  stripping. 

The  hezTvy  WTOP-TV  programming  of  feature  films 
operates  ;under  a  plan  that  no  picture  will  be  run  more 
than  six  times  in  four  and  one-half  years,  and  that  none 
will  be  shown  more  than  three  times  on  the  same  WTOP- 
TV,  show.  The  station  uses  18  motion  pictures  each  week. 

WTOP-TV  sells  its  motion  pictures  on  a  participating 
sponsorship  basis  and  does  well,  according  to  Hayes. 

WMAL-TV  has  something  over  150  feature  films  In 
Its  library,  ‘recently  purchasing  a  package  of  26  from 


Screen  Gems.  The  Safeway  Theatre  gets  the  first  run, 
with  the  station  using  the  picture  twice  subsequently 
after  at  least  six  months  between  each  showing. 

WTTG-TV,  has  the  second  largest  library  to  WTOP-TV. 
The  channel  5  station  has  about  1,000  films,  with  the 
latest  purchase  being  a  group  of  Laurel  and  Hardy 
comedies.  Most  of  its  features  have  been  owned  for 
some  time,  with  relatively  little  buying  in  the  last  year. 

WRC-TV,  which  recently  acquired  NTA’s  “Champagne 
Package”  of  58  pictures,  has  over  300  feature  films  li¬ 
censed,  but  programs  only  five  a  week. 

No  special  hoopla  has  been  tried  here  to  kindle,  spe¬ 
cial  Interest  in  either  feature  or  syndicated  films,  out¬ 
side  the  normal  newspaper  and  on-air  advertising  plugs. 
Execs  here  seem  to  believe  that  unusual  stunts  are -not 
required  or  worth  the  expense  in  -this  market. 

By  FRfSD  TEW 

Detroit,  Jan.  20. 

’  Vidpix  sponsors  are  harder  to  corral  nowadays,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  spokesmen  for  three 
of  Detroit’s  four  tv  stations  who  responded  to  a  Variety 
survey  of  local  conditions  affecting  syndicated  and  fea¬ 
ture  film  fare. 

The  trio,  in  separate  interviews,  jalso  agreed  that  the 
quality  of  product  is  high  and  the  stripping  is  paying 
off.  They  disagreed  on  whether  the  bloom  is  off  feature 
films  and  whether  the  price  of  films  ,  is  too*  high. 

J.  E.  (Ted)  Campe&u,  CKLW-TV  prexy;  John  Pivol, 
WXYZ-TV  veepee,  and  a  spokesman  for  WWJTV,  who 
asked  that  his  name  be  with-held,  participated  in  the 
survey. 

r  Both  Campeau'  and  Pivol  said  that  poor  economic  con¬ 
ditions  resulting  from  the  general  biz  recession  and, 
specifically,  the  severe  downturn  in  auto  production,  was 
the  cause  of  sponsor  scarcity  on  the  local  level.  They 
both  agreed  that  prices  were  too  high  with  Pivol  adding 
that  a ‘major  factor  was  that  “stations  usually  have  to 
buy  a  package  for  52  weeks  while  sponsors  will  commit 
for  only  26  weeks.  The  WWJ-TV  official  said  that  half- 
hour  film  prices  seem  to  be  steady  with  no  major  in¬ 
creases  noted. 

“Stripping  very  definitely  is-  paying  off,”  Campeau 
said%  “From  4  to  6:30  p.m.  across-the-board,  CKLW-TV 
has  ’stripped  “Big  Rascles,”  “Adventures  in  Sherwood 
Forest,”  “Looney  Tunes,”  and  “Popeye”  to  capture  the 
major  share  of  the  kid  market  in  this  area,”  WWJ-TV 
said:  “Stripping  seems  destined  to  comprise  a  major 
portion  of  future  daytime  offerings  as  more'  and  more 
shows  of  proven  rating  strength  become  available.”  He 
referred  to  "Life  of  Riley”  as  an  example  of  type  of  show 
he  was  talking  about. 

Pivol  and  the  WWJ-TV  spokesman  said  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms  that  the  bloom  was  off  feature  films.  How¬ 
ever,  Campeau  vigorously  disagreed  with  them.  “Feature 
films  are  mom  popular  today  than  ever  before,”  Cam¬ 
peau  said.  “Older  movies  hold  up  better  than  the 'newer 
ones  because  they  seem  to  have  more  universal  produc¬ 
tion  values.”  The  CKLW-TV  chieftain  added:  “Second, 
third  and,  even,  fourth  reruns  deliver  more  audience  per 
dollars  expended  than  first  funs.  We  schedule  them  in 
different  time  slots  and  find  we  pick  up  sizable  audiences 
each  time,” 

Asked  to  comment  on  sponsorship  patterns,  the  trio 
had  the  following  things  to  say:  Pivol:  “There  are  prac¬ 
tically’  no  full  half-hour  or  hour  local  sponsors,  mostly 
they  are  participating.”  Campeau:  “Although  hard  to 
sell  Originally,  sponsors  are  sticking  as  long  as  their 
budgets  hold  out.  We  find  that  jewelers,  auto  dealers 
and  builders  seem  to  be  most  tv  conscious.”  The  WWJ- 
TV  spokesman  said:  “If  you  offer  sponsors  high-quality 
first  runs  the  task  Is  much  easier.  Very  definitely  re¬ 
peats  are  not  holding  up” — a  statement  which  directly 
contradicts  Campeau’s  assertion  that  feature  film  re¬ 
peats  hold  up  well: 

Is  the  investment  in  films  paying  off?  Campeau: 
“Yes,  because  we  have  found  we  can  schedule  enough 


reruns  which  hold  viewer  interest.”  v  WWJ-TV:  “Yes, 
but  we  are  fast  approaching  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  because  of  spiraling  cost  of  products.” 

In  regard  to  promotional  stunts  to  hypo  interest,  all 
three  said  they  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  do  much 
xo  foster  viewer  interest. 


By  LOU  CEDRONE,  JR. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  20. 

*  Nobody’s  crying  the  blues  here.  Overall  picture  with  the 
three  channels  is  a  rosy  one  with  sponsors  aplenty,  fea¬ 
tures  and  syndicated  shows  aplenty,  the  past  nice,  the 
present  happy  and.  the  future  the  same. 

•  At  least,  that’s  the  impression  gained  by  talking  to 
representatives  •  of  three  local  stations.  They’re  set,  they 
all  say,  with  features,  syndicated  shows  and  all  else  they 
nped.  The  Hollywood  vintage  film  is  here  to  stay,  at  least 
for  a  good  while. 

And  this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  three  stations 
are  heavy  with  features,  seen  and  unseen,  and  are  well 
armed  with  top  syndicated  shows. 

What  the  story  will  be  a  few  seasons  hence  ‘after  all 
the  Hollywood  product  has  been  displayed  for  maximum 
return,  is  moot,  but,  at  present.  WMAR-TV,  WBAL-TV 
and  WJZ-TV  are  loaded. 

And.  what  will  happen  when  and  if  the  Hollywood 
feature  loses  its  drawing  power  is  another  question.  As 
the  rep  for  one  station  put  it:  “We’re  not  as  well  stocked, 
maybe,  as  the  others,  with  movies,  but  who  can  say  that 
we  won’t  be  better  off  if,  five  years  from  now,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  radically  changed  and  a  whole  new  concept,  say, 
maybe  foreign  TV,  barges  in?” 

As  of  now,  WJZ-TV,  which  led  the  way  to  the  bigtime 
film  packages  when  it  bought  the  700  MGM  films,  is  still 
pretty  much  in  the  lead.  Heavy  with  Leo  the  Lion,  many 
of  which  they  have  displayed  but  just  as  many  that  they 
have  yet  to  slot,  they  also  have  in  their  library  a  large 
RKO  block,  some  from  UA  and  more  from  HI. 

They  have  been  long  on  top,  locally,  and  may  continue 
to  stay  there  but  one  thing  is  certain — competition  in  the 
future  will  be  keener  because  both  WMAR-TV  and  WBAL- 
TV  have  ammunition  they  have  not  yet  begun  to  use. 

WBAL-TV  has  a  stable  of  some  500  WB  films,  some  700 
Paramount  features  and  an  assortment  of  smaller  pack¬ 
ages  from  20th  and  others,  used  and  unsued. 

WMAR-TV,  CBS  outlet,  boasts  100  WB  films,  some  from 
20th,  RKO,  UA  and  others. 

Presentation  is  something  again.  WJZ-TV  is  heaviest 
on  display,  WBAL-TV  second  and  WMAR-TV  third.  WJZ- 
TV  has  the  nightly  Early  Show  and  Late  Show  slots  plus 
a  Saturday  noon  feature,  Sunday  afternoon  spots  and 
certain  evenings  when  they  spotlight  double  feature  of 
shorter  length. 

Following  closely  after  WJZ-TV  is  WBAL-TV  with  its 
Twilight  Theatre,  a  relative  newcomer,  Saturday  First 
nighter  and  Sunday  A.M.  Shock.  Only  recently,  they 
began  a  Swingshift  Theatre,  a  five-day-a-week  1  A.M. 
show  that  was  first  tried,  then  yanked,  then  reinstated 
when  response  was  greater  than  expected. 

Sponsors?  They  have  all  they  need,  they  say,  and 
from  the  chorus  of  complaints  rising  from  the  number  of 
interruptions  per  showing,  it  seems  true  enough. 

“We  have  all  we  need,”  one  rep  said.  “We  have  too 
many,”  said  another  and  a  third  came  through  with  “there 
is  no  shortage  of  sponsors  here.  We  have  plenty.  Particu¬ 
larly  for  the  features  and  particularly  on  a  participating 
basis.  We’re  loaded.” 

The  same  song  is  sung  for  the  syndicated  shows.  They 
have  plenty  of  sponsors  for  each,  they  say,  and  good 
evidence  of  this  is  fact  that  WMAR-TV  is  now  on  its 
eighth  round  with  their  Amos  ’n’  Andy  strip. 

There  seems  to  be  little  competition  on  the  buying 
level.  As  one  spokesman  put  it,  “there  is  no  real  cut¬ 
throat  competition  here  simply  because  we  all  have  about 
what  we  want  and  the  market  is  flooded.” 


Vidpix  Chatter 


Walter  Kingsley,  prexy  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Television  Corp.,  off  to 
the  Bahamas  for  a  week  where 
~ITC  board  chairman  Jack  Wrather 
is  holding  a  confab  attended  by 
execs  of  -  various  Wrather  enter- 
prices  f*.  Manny  Reiner,  Galaxy 
v.p.,  ta  London  at  weekend  .  .  . 
Paramount  pix  library  has  been 
sold  to  WDSU-TV,  New  Orleans, 
and  WH?N-TV,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  bringing  to  28  the  number 
of  stations  which  have  inked  for 
the  Paramount .  cinematics  .  .  . 
Barry  Winton  has  joined.  Official 
Films  as  an  account  exec,  head¬ 
quartering  in  Baltimore.  He  was 
with  Television  Programs  of  Amer-- 
ica  previously  ...  Sherlee  Barish, 
special  sales  rep  for  Official  Films, 
will  wed  Jack  Weingarten,  general 
manager  of  Budisco  Record  'Sales, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Wedding  will  be 
Feb.  1  in  West  Palm  Beach  .  .  . 
WPEX,  N.Y.,  which  bought  Hal 
Linker’s  “Wonders  of  the  World” 
some  time  ago,  is  slotting  it  now 
on  Sundays  at  7:30  pum. . . .  Claude 
Kiftchner,  for  the  third  year,  con¬ 
tinues  as  host  of  WOR-TV’s 
“Looney  Tunes”  kiddie  strip  .  .  . 
WNTA-TV.  Newark-N.Y.  indie,  and 
Flamingo  Films  are  sponsoring  a 
helicopter  ride  today  (Wed.)  for 
the  press,  in'  conjunction  with  the 
N.Y.  debut  of  “Citizen  Soldier” 
Ride  will  take  the  press  to  Fort 
Dix,  N.J.,  where  a  luncheon  and 


preview  will  be  held  .  .* .  Seven 
national  advertisers  currently  are 
taping  tV  commercials',  at  NTA’s 
Telestudios,  Roster  includes  New¬ 
port  Cigarets,  Savarin  Coffee  and 
Sealtest . .  .  Robert  Morse  to  shoot 
front  role  in  pilot  of  ABC-TV’s 
“Willie”  skein  this. week  in  N.Y. 


DUDLEY  TRAVELOGS 
AS  TELEP1X  SKEINS 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Dudley  Pictures  Corp.  will  ex¬ 
pand  its  theatrical  travelog  film 
series, “This  World  of  Ours,”  into 
a'  half-holi?  teleseries,  with  John 
Cameron  Swayze  handling  narra¬ 
tion.  She  segments  already  have 
been  completed. 

Trio  of  Dudley  camera  crews 
currently  are  in  the  Philippines, 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  grind¬ 
ing  out  footage  for  .  new  series. 
Carl  Dudley,  who  has  turned  out 
100  shorts  in  theatrical  series  dur¬ 
ing  past  10  years,  leaves  next  week* 
end  to  catch  up  to  his  crews,  with 
moves  planned  for  Thailand,  India 
and  Indonesia. 

Outfit  also  is  lensing  an  educa¬ 
tional' series,  “The  World  and  Its 
People,”  for  United  World  Films! 
release,  and  “It’s  a  Small  World,” 
a  teleseries,  ] 


NBC  UNIT  PACKAGES 
TROJECT  20’ FILMS 

NBC’s  special  projects  unit, 
headed  by  Donald  Hyatt,  has  put 
together  a  special  package  of  four 
“Project  20”  films  for  network 
sale. 

Three  of  these  one-hour  films 
have  been  previously  telecast  on 
the  web.  The'fourth,  “Back  in  the' 
30’s,”  is  a  90-minute  program,  also 
produced  by  the  late  Henry  Salo¬ 
mon,  never  before  shown.  Three  al¬ 
ready  aired  in  the  package  include 
“The  Innocent  Years,”  1900-1914; 
“The  Great  War,”  1914-1918;  “The 
Jazz  Age,”  1919-1929. 

Schwimmer  Rolls  With 


Syndication  Review 


Chicago,  Jan.  20. 

Walter  Schwimmer  Inc.  has  put 
into  production  the  first  26  chap¬ 
ters  of  a  new  half-hour  film  series, 
“Championship  Bridge,”  at  Colmes- 
Werrenrath  Studios  here.  It’s  un¬ 
derstood  that  fulls cale  production 
of  the  skein  means  a  sponsor  deal 
is  imminent.  Pasteboard  tourney 
for  tv  will  be  rea<#  for  release  on 
March  15. 

Bridge  expert  Charles  Goren  is 
doing  the  play-by-play  and  Alex 
Dreier  the  color.  Series  is  being 
directed  by  Rheinhold  Werrenrath 
Jr.  and  is  being  edited  and  pro¬ 
cessed  by  Sid  Goltz  Productions,  j 


GLENCANNON 

With  Thomas  Mitchell,  Patrick 
Allen,  Barry  Keegan;  Charles 
Carson,  Kerry  Jordon,  John 
Barron;  John  Gabriel,  Myrtle 
Reed;  others 

Exec  Producer:  Donald  Hyde 
Director:  John  Knight 
(Distributor:  Gross-Krasne-Siller- 
man) 

OLYMPIA  BEER 
KTTV,  Los  Angeles 
Discretion  being  the  easier  part 
of  valor,  Gross-Krasne  Ltd.,  the 
British  production  arm  of  Gross- 
Krasne  Sfllerman,  has  decided  to 
play  it  safe  in  translating  Guy 
Gilpatric’s  “Glencannon”  stories  to 
the  television  screen.  Which  is  to 
say  that  instead  of  making  the*  old 
college  try  at  capturing  the  Gil- 
patric  spirit  of  sly  roguishness,  an 
elusive  quality  and  one  that  might 
not  come  off  for  a  mass  audience, 
G-K  decided  to  play  it  safe  with 
involved  situation  and  slapstick. 

Commercially,  it’s  paid  off,  with 
the  series  set  in  over  100  markets 
and  Olympia  Beer  picking  it  up  in 
40H3dd  western-  cities  as  its  re¬ 
placement  for  Ziv’s  “Target.”  But 
in  terms  of  entertaintnent,  it’s 
something  of  a  pity,  since  Glen¬ 
cannon  is  turned  into  a  clown  in¬ 
stead  of  a  rogue,  and  Thomas  Mit¬ 
chell  is  all  hut  wasted  on  a  shallow 
Ipw  comedy  series  instead  of  get¬ 
ting  a  chance  to  sink  his  teeth  into 
a  savory  characterization. 

In  first  two-  episodes  caught,  one 


is  strictly  from  slapstick,  with  Mit¬ 
chell  and  his  sidekick.  Pat  Allen, 
leading  a  Keystone  Cops  styled 
chase  through  an  English  vaude 
house  and  through  London  streets. 
It’s  old  hat  and  not  particularly 
effective,  though  Mitchell,  ever  the 
pro;  carries  his  end  off  capably. 
Second  episode  rang  a  little  truer 
to  “Glencannon”  form,  with  Mit¬ 
chell  taking  advantage  of  a  pomp¬ 
ous  shipmate’s  foible  to  put  him 
through  some  fiendish  forture.  But 
this  one  lacked  credibility  and 
while  it  had  its  funnv  moments,  as 
a  whole  it  didn’t  come  off. 

Supporting  cast  has  Allen,  good 
as  Mitchell’s  buddy;  Barrv  Keegan, 
excellent  as  the  stuffed  -  shirt; 
Charles  Carson,  fine  as  the  absent- 
minded  cantain,  and  some  good  hit 
players.  Phonography  and  other 
technical  credits  are  okay.  Trouble 
lies  in  the  conception  by  exec  pro¬ 
ducer  Donald  Hyde  and  scripter 
Basil  Dawson.  John  Knight’s  direc¬ 
tion  is  okay.  Chan. 

Russ  Alben  to  Jayark 

Russ  Alben  has  been  appointed 
advertising  promotion  manager  of 
Jayark  Films.  The  Reub  Kauf¬ 
man-helmed  outfit  currently  la 
busily  engaged  in  the  “Bozo  the 
Clown”  project. 

Alben  formerly  was  account  su¬ 
pervisor  at  Doner  and  Peck  agency. 
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FROM  COAST-TO  COAST. . . 


KXMCTV 

Minot,  N.k 


KRTV 

Great  Fall?,  Mont 


JTOK-TV 

lletidian,  Miss. 
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Jlie  groven  audience  ajyealfo^^^ 

packed  prestige  series  offers  ia^gblte  to 

$trengthen„progtamming,  boostsafes. 

You’ll  win  community  praise*  as  you  out-pace  your 
..  competition  with  these  timely,  vital  shows;  They  areihll 
available  in  some  markets  for  foil  qt  alternate  sppp^r- 
ship  or  as  spot  earners.  Get  details  IsIOW! 


♦EXTRA!  AN  EXCITING,  ALL-NEW  CONTEST  PROMOTION!  ENDORSED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS  ©fc  THE  U:  S.  MILITARY  AND  ?  ^ 
U.  S.  NAVAL  ACADEMIES  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE.  Use  it  to  gain  immediate  attention.  ipterest  and  response  !*  :: 
your  community!  For  exclusive  use  of  sponsors  of  “MEN  OF  ANNAPOLIS"  and  “WEST  POINT". 
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1ST  RUN  RATINGS 
FOR  “WEST  POINT” 


BOSTON 

PITTSBURGH 

43.5 

52.5 

OMAHA 

PROVIDENCE 

42.0 

37.5 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SYRACUSE 

32.3 

33.8 

Source:  ARB  and  Pulse 
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1ST  RUN  RATINGS  FOR 
“MEN  OF  ANNAPOLIS'* 


JACKSONVILLE 

NEW  ORLEANS  . 

31.0 

49.5 

DAYTON 

PEORIA 

32.5 

32.5 

.  BUFFALO  .  ; 

BOISE  -• 

26.0 

28.6  i 
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p  1  -  ■  ■  ■" -  and  Grove  Labs,  Wrlgley,  and 

m  __  .  Plough  Inc. all  tor  newscasts. 

Option  Time  Hangs  By  Thread 

r  late  to  some  $2,000,000  worth  of 

■  -  Continued  from  pa*e  35  ■  business  for  the  network,  which 

place  in  the  network’s  program  FCC  in  the  option  time  hassle.  ?!  be  boim<:irig  back  off 

schedule  ”  This  indicates  that  the  division’s  the  canvas* 

—“An  option  time  arrangement  present  attitude  if  to  “advise”  FCC  '  "  "  . . . ■■  "■= 

1.  necessary  to  avoid  a  gradual  rather  01311  sue.  T&«  ad™*  may  ,,  ,  , 

&£jxsrj?jri&  ssstsmssks  ««’» »*•»’ 

sstw-sjrftajs  =«£«&?■;* 

non-network  for  network  programs  Some  think  that  Justice  and  Ty^Jitsaid,  is  ^  -invitation  to  a 
in  different  time  segments.  This  FCC  may  ultimately  ^et  together  field  ©f  protests  which 

.checkerboarding  could  result  in  the  on  a  plan  which  would  lop  off  por-  ^amppr  administrative  process  and 
erosion  of  the  network’s  service  as  tions  (perhaps  30  minutes)  ofop*  ^^ays  the  furnishing  of  new  or 
sales  to  advertisers  were.  lost.  Once  tinned  prime  time.  This  is  a  augmented  services  to  the  public.” 
a  time  period  had  been  lost  to  the  homprouuse  along  the  Me  of  Com-  ^  ^  nonml^d  it 

network,  it  would  be  difficult  or  missioner  Bartley  s  thmkmg.  '  Ami 

irrmoccihlP  for  the  fretwork  to  re-  Rogers’  refusal  to  talk  about  is  iepcereci  wira^  more  extraneous 

Mntee  it  ”  option  time  caused  the  cancellation  and  tme-consUming  red-tape  than 

P  “The  loss  of  -advertiser  husi-  last  week  of  a  meeting  he  was  .to  probably  any  other  IMraral  agency. 
n“  T£?t  vould  remdt  U  opUon  have  with  a  group  of  Iftiiiate  sta-  Onnthertopics,  FCC  report  said: 
time  were  eliminated  would  be  a  tions  of  all  three  networks.  They  Commission  -is  trying  to  deter- 
d^ble  Miurc U  the ^  Networks,  had  an  appointment  with  Rogers  mine  whether  antennasites  as  weE 
st«  toerruldVeetotoSSae  Tuesday  ON.  but  Kogers  excelled  «*»g- ^  “Bbs^£ 

thePsruS^1arrinSDnert^aprMte  Jack  Harris  of  KPRC-TV,  Hous-  cited  interference  problems 

toe  te  ot  T  few  lMr periods  t™,  head  of  NBC  affiliates;  Law-  stemming  from  antennas  in  close 
the  loss  or  a  rew  xime  penoub  w^AZ-'TV  TTunfinff-  proximity  as  Well  as  aviation  haz- 

could  Place  network  business  in  "“V^M^Pe^meTe^ '^of&.tv towers..  .  . 

^“Option  time  is  ueeesw  to  *£ .»»  ^^^^^S^S^on^n 
maintain  network  programming.  In-  others  were  among  the  group  clear  channel  proposal  -which 
^  wanting  to  tell  Eogersl that  *Bm-. 

. '’ESSrrctlm  Sd*  nece*sa?f  and  reaUstie  eontrachud  Looking  toward  future;  FCC  en- 
arrangement  between  station  and  visioned  development  of  equip- 


FCC’s  ‘Help,  Help’ 

Centijaved  from  page  31  ^ssss: 

Of  grants  made  without  hearing. 


taneity  of  live  programming  which  batwaen  statl0n  Iment.^em^tting'adio  services  to 

is  the  essence  of  the  network  s  tele-  feointed  out  in  a  Variety  optefafif-  dti  -super  high  and  even 

vision  service,  or  to  schedule  wS  tet  If  ^USaTaiwffwJuencies.  This. 

othS-S  tMt*  netw^te  aSndPthiere  *i-  iareSstMoi  clear  ail  time  with  afflilK  vrffl  A<d» ‘solse.  prMent  day  head- 
other  that  networks  *t£S,  -nets  Would  fast  become  no  aches  stemming  from  spectrum 

vertisers  desire  from  maximum  ^  syndicated  service.  space  shortage,  make  for  growth 

audience  appeal.  '  AfFiliate  station  managers  rnav  of  small  and  less  costly  tv  stations 

-•‘While  independent  program  ^ranXr^poM-  and  puf  fy  ]**ratoto  on  a  more 

wi‘h  “>?  Attorney  c^er^:  *«^toe-^We«Mg  basis,  it  said. 

ptoro^mtmge  JfSSS-  - ’ 


is,  the  essence  of  the  network’s  tele- 1 


has  also  benefited  these  groups  by- 
developing  the  network  market  for 


on  the  NBC-Westinghouse  Phala-i^. 
delpina-Cleveland  station  -swap,  is- 


V«MsVs.Arny 

~i  C^gHei  Iron,  page  29  SS 


;  Continued  from  page  31  ; 


>  Greenland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Bermuda, 
f  PMHppines,  Panama,  Labrador, 
Germany*  Korea,  Guam,  Marshall 
Islands  .and .  other .  defense  ?  posts 
overseas.  ^ 

CBS-TY  this  week  said  it  gave 
[  Armed  Forees  permission  to  record 


SSSLfSS?  es.a  remarkable  mor- 

and  by  building  audiences  that  en-  fiJe  antitru$t  ^  (against  asunder.  ‘ 

Ste  ^idm^preSSis^aceS  NBC)  when  another  federal  agency,  ^^e.are  now  approximately  30 

fec-  |?7e  a»£°yal  to.wbaj  ArinSForces  tv  outlets. around  the 
-“Suoii  tofhas'no  significant  ^  They  aro  located  in  snd> 

effect,  affirmatively  or  negatively.  ^  OTOts  as.  toe  Azores,  Inbya,  Iceland, 

on  competition  among,  the  .televi-  authority  to  do  so.  ;  Greenlandy  Saudi  Arabia,  Bermuda, 

Sion  networks.”  ■  ■■■■  1  n  Pidlfppines,  Panama,  Labrador, 

WhUe  high  justice  dept,  officials  m  Germany,  forea,  Guam,  Marshall 

are  guarding  carefully  any  com-  A»y  Bana  Islands-  .and  other,  defense. posts 

ment  on  the  option  -time  issue  lAt-  ^  *  ^  " 

tomey  General  William  P.  Rogers  „  continued  from' page  31  =  ,  CB?"^  ^  -sai^ 

has  refused  to  say  anything  at  all),  1  v  Armed  Forees  permission  to  record 

there  is  a  hint  that  some  sort  of  :  Web .  totalling  around  $500,000;  the  upcoming  major  league  'base- 
compromise  could  be  the  final  re-:  ABC’s  central  division  .also  re-,  ball  games..  Other  recent 
suit.  cently  sewed  up  Bankers  tifie  %nd  shows  -recorded  by  Aimed  Forcer 

Both  Hansen  and  his  top  assist-  Casualty  Co.  for  Paul  .Harvey  news-  included  -the  Cotton  Bowl  Game 
ant,  Robert  Bicks,  carefully  point  casts.  cros*-the-board.ior' 13  weeks;,  end  ."“Where  .We  Stand/*  the  ye4r- 
out  to  reporters  that  the  antitrust  Colgate  for  Bill  wShadeTs  -  “tfewts  .end,  ApprAisni:  nf.  ILS.-lJ5iCt 
division  is  acting  as  ’Attorney”  for  Around  .Qic  -World”  for  53  weeks;  .strength,  and  'we&nrwrt, 


Announcing-  a  change  Ai  address 

IFFECTlYE  JAH.  2t.  JJ5* 

on  our  10th  ANNIVERSARY  of  service— 


Foreign  TV  ItOYiews 

— Continued  from  page  39  — — , 

the  development  was  too  artificial 
for  complete  success. 

Ann  Lynn  did  well  as  Stella, 
young  delinquent  given  a  break 
as  mead  in  the  house  of  Aylmer 
Sqps  IRasiL  .Sydney),  dedicated  to 
the  'cause  of  correcting  the  incor¬ 
rigible.  Stella  finds  that  Mrs.  Ross 
"(Phyllis  Calverts)  doesn't  share  -her 
husband’s  faith  In  human  nature;- 
and  on  grabbing  letters  from  the 
lady  to  her  lover  the  girl  decides 
that  she’ll  use  them  to,  as  they  say, 
advantage.  But  comes  the  erisis. 
Shall  she  stick  to  the  lesson?  of 
:her  own  tough  experience  and  go- 
.  all  out  fo.r  self,  or  subsenbe  to  her 
benefactor’s  philosophies? 

1  Performances' from  Miss' Calvert 
and  Sydney  were  well  up  to  re¬ 
quirements,  while  Sean  Barrett 
made  an  impression  as  the  lad  of 
ithe  house  whose  sympathy  for  the 
maid  -was  misinterpreted*.  ."Settings 
were  okay  and  direction  practised. 

Frnt. 


Foreigi  TV  FoUomp 


Sunday  Night  at  the  London  - 
Palladium 

Standard  of  this  edition  of !  the 
weekly  Associated  Television 
■vaudeville  special  <can  be  -conveyed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Three  Kims 
Bros.,  swift  and  skilled  Swedish 
knockab  oat  acrobats,  -came  near  to 
Stealing  .-'itofc  j'.asbaw.  BiUtopper 
-Dickie  Hendtt^or^'  just  bade  from 
Las  Vegas  and  an  Fd  Sullivan  show ; 
appearance,  did  weE  witii  Ms  easy' 
patter  and  assured  business,  but 
some  of  his  material  wasn’t  all 
that  fresh. 

.Disk  stay  Joni  James,  nqwly  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  States,  was  no  wow  - 
in  front  of  the  cameras  and,  more- : 
over,  tended  to  overdo  the  coy 
manner  and  the  “glad  to  be  here” 
stuff.  Nor  did  the  Talbot  Bros,  set 
the  safety  curtain  or  the  audience 
afire  with  a  short  burst  of  calypsos. 
Arthur:  Haynes  stuped  into-  the 
•emcee  spot  in  place  of  a  sore- 
throated  Bruce  Forsyth  and  coped 
with  unruffled  adequacy.  It  wasn’t 
his  fault  that  “Beat  The  Clock” 
was  flatter  than  usual. 

The  Tiller  Girls,  the  Michael 
Sammes  Singers  and  Cyril  Omadel 
and  the. London  Palladium  Orches¬ 
tra  worked  hard  and  with  precision. 
Albert  Locke’s  production  was 
smooth.  Emi. 


artists 


•  isf 


BUM*™ 

Cmfimek  Irom  -pxge  30  ' 

home*  over  four  weeks  as  com-  . 
pared  with  5*800^000  for  the  single 
rating  week.  "I  stfbmit  it  is  not  ; 
the  one-week  rating  but 'the  four-  ' 
week  total  of  17,600,000  homes 
which  Mr.  fCMioll)  Shanks  (Pru¬ 
dential  prexy)  wants  to  know  about. 
And  any  one  agio  would  ask  him  : 
to  evahtate  M*.  program  on  that 
_mode*t  15  rating  would  be  fend-" 
ering  hlm  andhi*  company  a. most; , 
aesi^ere  MBsaendce.  'Television  helped 
;.piish  Prtt&entbd  ahead  of  all  Its 
competitorwot  adfh  rating,'  but 
wtth  Teadhi” 

•  Jn  another  instance,  Nielsen  ' 
demonstrated  that  in  -the  three-'* 
VHF-staikm  market  of  Kansas  City,  ; 
each  of  the  three  stations  was  ac¬ 
tually  Watched  by  an  average  of 
J99%  of  the  homes  in  the  sample 

•  ever  a  four-week  period.  Moore 
alpo  used  Hallmark  Cards  as  an-  • 
Other  examide,  pointing  out,  in- 
Ciden  tally,  that  Ms  facts  came  from 
tine  same  December  issue  of  For- 
fune  .that.  Masted  tv.  During  1958, 
.kioarepefaited  old.  Hallmark  spon- 
sored  six  specs  and  a  special  es¬ 
timate  provided,  by  Nielsen  showed 
that  they  reached  70%  of  the  na- 

1  tion’s  television  homes — 30,450,000  ■ 
I — an  average  of  two  and  a  half 
times  each.  -  1 


Ike  Honored  i»y  Variety 
,  Int’I;  Gets  Offer  From 
Como  to  Become  Star 

Washington,  Jan.  20. 

President  Eisenhower  got  an  of¬ 
fer  to  become  a  television  star  from 
Perry  Como,  a  compliment  as  a 
“family  man’*  from  Kim  Novak  and 
a  new  gold  membership  card  from 
Variety  -Clubs  International  last 
Friday  (15).' 

The  White  House  fanfare  was 
the  highlight  of  International  Vari¬ 
ety  Week.  Along  with  his  1959  card 
for  Washington  Tent  No.  II,  the 
President  also  received  aXeport  on 
charitable  activities  of  the  Clubs 
oyer  32  years.  . 

Presentation  was  made  by  Inter¬ 
national  Chief  Barker*  George  Eby, 
accompanied  by  Big  Boss  John-  H. 
Harris,  Ice  Capades  prexy;  Heart 
Chairman  Nate  Goldenr  Commerce 
Dept,  motion  picture  head;  Como 
and  Miss  Novak. 

Como  said  afterward  he  assured 
tbe  President  “there  was  one  tv 
show  he  would  have  no  trouble  get- 
dr®  on”  ^  and  “he  doesn’t  have  to 
mug.”  *“I  Was  mesmerized  by  just 
looking  at  him,”  Como  added. 

“We  just  talked  cocktail  talk 
about  nice  things,”  said' Miss  No-’ 
vak.  “He  showed  me  a  picture  of 
his  . mother,  and  he  looks  identical. 
It’s  so  nice  to  meet  somebody  that’s 
.  so  fazmly-ritinded.” 

*  Before  hand,  "Miss  Novak.,  was 
asked  if  touring  Soviet  Deputy  Pre¬ 
mier  Anastas  X  Mikoyan  were  her 
[“favorite  Russian”  in  view  of  Ms 
reported  statement  she  was  his 
favorite  American  actress.  Miss 
Novak  said  she  just  didn’t  know 
about  this. 

‘Box  13/  Third  Platoon’ 
As  Ladd,  Spelling  Series 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Alan  Ladd  and  Aaron  Spelling 
are  pairing  up  on  two  tv  series, 
“Box  13”  and  “The  Third  Pla¬ 
toon”  for  joint  production  by  their 
respective  indie  companies,  Jaguar 
and  Caron  Productions.  Spelling 
will  act  as  exec  producer. 

Former  was  a  radio  series  in 
which  Ladd  starred  in  role  of  a 
private  eye.  Latter  was  created  by 
Ladd  and  Spelling,  dealing  with  a 
small  group  of  U.S.  infantrymen 
•on  European  battiefronts  ^hiring 
World  War  IX  * 


ASSISTANT  SOUND 


A*  oj»p««tunHy  «xkt«  whh 

will  AstabWhftd  fvpktlf  *x?cm(iing 
nwlhwii  Nevada  Ana.  -MmC  Hoy* 
-*om»  formed  trailing  In  aUctronlcs 
■and  minimum  of  2  yoart  practical 
experience  in  sound  or  industrial  alee- 
aronics.  Ago  2t  4*  35.  Safety  tom-' 
oMuttrato  with  oxperieiK*  back- 
This  is  am  ^porifeg  with  real 
potential  for  the  qualified  candidate. 
Please  submit  complete  resume  in¬ 
cluding  -education,  experience,  earn¬ 
ings  histery,  and  snapshot  to 

?,0.  Box  819 
t«M,  Nevada 


Dynamic  new  dimension  in  TV  programming ' 
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Only  U.S.,  Red  China,  Brazil  Top 
Mexico  in  Number  of  Radio  Stations 


Meet  The  Duchess 

Continued  from  page  30  - 

eludes  Marion  Aimenberg,  promo¬ 
tion.  director  WDSU-TV,  New  Or¬ 
leans;  Lucile  Bush,  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  director  of  thfe  S.  C.  Johnson 
Co.,  Racine,  Wis.;  Muriel  Fox,  v.p. 
for  radio-tv  for  Carl  Byoir  and 
Associates,  New  Yorrk;  Helen 
Jensen,  consumer  service  director, 
Western  Beet'  Sugar  Producers, 
Saif  Francisco;  and  Mary  Pearl, 
director  Home  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment,  .  Hublein,  Inc.,  Burlington, 
Vt.,  as  directors  at  large. 

20  Tears*  Experience 

Although  "The  Duchess”  has  a 
20-year  experience  aV  a  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper  and  radio  corre¬ 
spondent,  she  made  her  tv  debut 
at  the  national  political  conven¬ 
tions  of  1952  and  has  been  affili¬ 
ated  with  NBC  ever  since.  She  be-, 
came  widely-known  as  Washington 
editor  of  the  Arlene  Francis 
"Home”  show  appearing  for  a  five- 
minute  rundown  on  national  news. 

The  1952  political  conventions 
produced,  besides  two  presidential 
candidates,  a  hurriedly-put  togeth¬ 
er  show,  "Convention  Call,?  which 
had  a  stunning  success  because  it 
gave  confused  viewers  of  the  con¬ 
vention  a  chance  to  ask  questions 
of  men  and  women  covering  the 
convention.  The  response  so  tied 
up  telephone  circuits  with  ques¬ 
tions  that  NBC  had  to  rule  all 
■questions  must  be  telegraphed  in¬ 
stead. 

When  the  political  correspond¬ 
ents  returned  to  ,  their  political 
heats  in  the  Nation’s  Capital,  "Ask 
Washington”  was  born  and  thrived 
for  18  months,  on  a  half-hour  morn¬ 
ing  spot,  giving  housewives  a 
chance  to  ask  such  dillies  as:  "Is 
the  Nixon’s  dog  Checker  still 
alive?”  "Does  Mamie  play  golf?” 
"Does  a  Senator  or  Governor  rank 
at  a  White  House  dinner?” 

Moderator  Frank  Blair  was 
boosted  to  the  "Today”  spot  as  a 
result  of  the  show  and  such  NBC 
.newsmen  as  Tufty,  Ned  Brooks, 
Joe  Harsch,  David  Brinkley,  Leif 
Eid,  -and  the  late  Earl  Godwin 
were  delighted  at  the  opportunity 
to  answer  questions  instead  of  ask 
them. 

NBC  is  now  toying  with  the  idea 
of  reviving  the  show  and  has 
wedged  it  in  as  a  feature-filler  be¬ 
tween  sports  shows  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  Moderator  Bryson  Rash 
and  panelists  Tufty,  Brinkley,  Eid, 
Martin  Agronsky,  Richard  Hark- 
ness,  Ray  Sherer,  answer  questions 
about  Quemoy,  Nixon,  Rockefeller 
and  Paris  hemlines.  . 

-  In  addition  to  "Ask  Washington,” 
the  Duchess  appears  on  the  NBC 
radio  "News  on  the  Hour”  show. 
When  the  "Home”  show  died,  and 
her  NBC  duties  were  changed  to 
Calling  in  stories  for  "News  on  the 
Hour,”  she  cracked,  "Don’t  you 
think  at  my  age  and  tonnage,  it’s  a 
little  late  for  me  to  become  a  Call 
Girl?” 

Untypical  of  organized  woman¬ 
hood,  the  Duchess  has  quite  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  it.  She’s  a  former  president 
.of  the  Women's  National  Press 
Club,  and  the  Washington  chapter 
of  AWRT.  At  present  she’s  eastern , 
vice-president  of  AWRT  and  on 
the  board  of  the  local  chapter. 

Her  byline  is  well-known.  For  I 
more  than  20  years  she  headed  her 
"  own  news  bureau  for  dailies  in  14  | 
states.  •  j 

Under  a  new  AWRT  system,  the 
.  Duchess  would  become  president¬ 
elect  at  the  i959  convention  and 
then  serve  a  second  year  as  presi¬ 
dent  when  the  convention  is  held 
in  Washington  in  1960. 

Art  Gilmore  Next  Prexy 
QfH’wood  AFTRA  Local 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Announcer  Art  Gilmore  will  he 
.the  next  prexy  of  the  Hollywood 
.AFTRA  local.  Gilmore  is  running 
unopposed  for  the  post  fn  the  an¬ 
nual  elections,  for  which  ballots 
.were  mailed  out  yesterday  (19J 
and  are  due  back  Jan.  30. 

'Nominating  committee  completed 
nominations  last  week,  naming  at 
least  two  candidates  for  each*  post. 
In  Gilmore’s  case,  unnamed  nom¬ 
inee  ..declined.  Other  nominations 
include  John  Milton  Kennedy  and 
Tyler  McVey,  1st  v.p.;  Gene  Lan- 
ham  and  Fred  Howard  (Wright), 
’2d  V.p.;  Fred  Hansen  and  Bob 
Wacker,  3d  v.p.;  Jack  Moyles  and 
..Alim  Slate,  4th  v.p.; 'Alice  Backes. 

•  and  Eric *. Snowdon,  recording  sec- 

^fnd  Stanley  Farrar  find 
Ralph  Moody,  treasurer^ ' 


NEW  PULSE  STUDIES. 

TO  PREEM  IN  BRIT. 

London,  Jan.  20. 

A  new  television  probe  service, 
aimed  at  giving  data  on  audience 
composition  rather  than  total  view¬ 
er  statistics,  starts  in  the  London 
tv  area  on  Feb.  27“  Operators  are 
The  Pulse  Ltd.r  British  sideshoot 
of  The  Pulse  Inc.  of  New  York, 
which  will  produce  analyses  ex¬ 
clusively  from  personal  interviews 
conducted  in  viewers’  homes  dur¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  6  to  9  p.m.  No 
meters  or  diaries  will  he  used. 

Idea  is  initially  to  use  about  40 
fieldworkers  questioning  75  view¬ 
ers  on  each  day  of  the  week,  fol¬ 
lowing  through  for  four  weeks  in 
all.  The  analyses,  prepared  in 
terms  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
population  viewing,  during  half- 
hour  periods  on  an  average  day  of 
the  week,  will  thusjiover  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  2,100  viewers.  The  monthly 
reports  will  .cost  subscribers  a  top 
$280,  first  being  issued  early  in 
.  March. 


McGrady  To'Teli 

On  Study  of  TV  Critics 

Patrick  McGrady,  who  made  a 
study  of  tv  critics  and  their  effect , 
on  programming,  will  djscuss  his 
findings  at  the  RTES  Round  Table 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt 
Wednesday  (28).  Sam  Cook  Digges, 
administrative  veep  of'  CBS.  Films  ! 
Inc.  ■  and  Round  Table  committee  J 
chairman,  will  introduce  McGrady.  j 

McGrady’s  study,  "The  Role  of 
thq  TV  Critics,”  is  financed  by 
Fund  for  the  Republic  and  should 
be  off  the  press  shortly.  McGrady, 
former  AP  and  UP  staffer,  spent 
past  seven  months  quizzing  some 
40  tv  critics  of  the  lay  and  trade 
press  as  well  as  magazines. 

Understood  that  McGrady’s 
study  will  show  that  critics  do  ap¬ 
parently  influence  programming 
patterns  and  that  their  total  effect 
is  gr  fiter  on  sponsors  and  ad  agen¬ 
cies  than  the  general  public.  Crit¬ 
ics  also  are  reportedly  shocked  at 
the  manner  in  which  ratings  are 
used  by  sponsors  and  agencies. 


Mexico  City,  Jan.  20. 

Mexico’s  radio  industry  is 
thriving,  even  though  the  esti¬ 
mated  audience  (approximately 
■10,000,000)  is  not  as  large  as  in 
other  nations. 

A  total  of  240  radio  stations  serv¬ 
ice  1,500,000  sets  throughout  the 
republic.  In  number  of  stations, 
at  least,  Mexico  is  fourth  in  world 
figures,  only  being  exceeded  by 
the  United  States,  Red  China  and 
Brazil. 

Major  part  of  stations  here  are 
owned  privately  and  are  making 
money.  Of  the  total  only  four 
stations  are  owned  outright  by  the 
State.  Two  of  these  latter  are 
operated  by  Radio  Universidad 
which  is  the  semi-official  radio ; 
outlet  for  the  National  University: 
of  Mexico.  The  States  of  Jalisco 
and  Guadalajara  also  have  their! 
own  private  stations.  j 

Programming  on  Mexican  sta-  i 


tions  is  mainly  recorded  music 
with  commercials  between  num¬ 
bers.  They  even  stop  a  record  in 
the  middle  to  insert  a  commercial 
when  .peak  advertising  seasons 
overload  air  time. 

There  has  been  much  public 
beefing  because  of  this  practice 
but  it  is  still  going  on,  even  in 
this  capital  city.  JTearjerker  soap 
operas,  also  recorded  for  most 
part,  occupy  afternoon  hours  and 
there  ere  Mexican  versions  of  quiz 
shows  (now  also  under  attack  as 
"fixed”),  hit  parade  programs,  etc. 

Once  a  week  Mexican  stations 
are  obliged  to  retransmit  a  govern¬ 
ment  program  known  as  " Hora 
National”  ("The  National  Hour”), 
which  gives  government  news.  And 
from  time  to  time  official  communi¬ 
ques  are  also  broadcast  without 
pay. 

About  70%  of  the  stations  are 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


How  about  ALASKA? 


How  will  your  message  come  through  in 
those  faraway  spots  beyond  the  suburbs? 
An  Ivory  tower  is  a  sure  road  to  nowhere  I 
Pre-testing  becomes  more  and  more  vital 
as  costs  grow. 

|ut  film  makes  pre-testing  easy . . .  lets 
you  use  impartial  audiences  where  and 
when  you  want . . .  lets  you  test  to  your 


heart’s  content . . .  economically!  Actually, 
film  does  three  things  for  you  ...  3  big 
important  things: 

1.  Gives  you  the  high-polish  commercials 
you’ve  come  to  expect . . ,  fluff-free . . .  sure. 

2.  Gives  you  coverage  with  full  pre-test 
opportunities. 

3.  Retains  residual  values. 


Motion  Picture  Film  Department,  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


Cast  Coast  Division 
342  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Mkiwoft  Division 
130  East  Randolph  Drive 
Chicago  1,  HI. 


Wosf  Const  Division 
6706  Santa  Monica  Mvd. 
Hollywood  38,  Calif. 


Of  W.  J.  German,  Inc.  Agents  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  Eastman  Professional  Motion  Picture  Films. 
Fort  Lee,  N.J.;  Chicago,  III.;  Hollywood,  Calif. 


'Always  shoot  if  on  EASTMAN  FILM . . .  ehu’ll  he  glad  you  did! 


Get  more  100%-Spot  Sales  income: 


THE  STARS 

Now  NTA  helps  you  supply  that  great 
j  and  growing  demand  for  more  spot- 
minutes  in  your  market.  And  you  help 
yourself  to  more  of  that  100%  spot 
{  Income.  It's  all  yours:  great  stars,  great 
|  stories,  great  new- television  selling 
opportunities.YouVe  got  it  all  with  NTAs 

TV  HOUR  OF  STARS 

Now  available  for  your  station  sales: 

80  hour-length  films  made  especially 
for  television.  They're  yours  from  . 
top  studios  such  as  20th  Century-Fox 
and  Warner  Brothers.  They're 
yours  to  become  one  of  your  station’s 
most  flexible  program  concepts. 

Strip  them  five  days  a  week!  Double 
them  up  for  double  audience  interest, 
double  selling  strength.  Play  them 
T  as  singles'  day  or  night!  Any  way,  any 
time,  anywhere  they  represent  a 
potent  new  selling  force. . .  a  wide  new 
avenue  of  spot  business  for  you. 

Phone,  wire  or  write  for  details,  Harold 
Goldman,.  Executive  Vice-President. 

UTPJt  COLISEUM  TOWER,  10  COLUMBUS  CIRCLE 
ffi  NEW  YORK  19.  NEW  YORK  JU. 273*00 

ATLANTA,  BOSTON;  CHICAGO,  DALLAS,  MEMPHIS, 
HOLLYWOOD,  MJKEE&’OUS.  TORONTO-  AND  LONDON 
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Inside  Stuff— Radio-TV 

META  launches  two  new  ngn-credit  courses  over  WPIX  In  the  3  to 
4  p.m.  slot  starting  Monday,  Feb.  2. 

Prof.  Jerome  B.  Cohen  of  CCNY  will  give  a  course  on  ^‘"Personal 
Finance’*  every  Monday.  Subjects  will  deal  with  budgeting,  borrow¬ 
ing,  charge  accounts,  installment  plans,  life  insurance,  etc. 

"Wednesday  program  will  be  “Great  Western  Thinkers”  with  Prof. 
Henry  M.  Magid,  also  of  CCNY,  pontificating.  Telecourse  wiB  concern 
itself  with  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  medieval  religion  and 
growth  of  .democracy. 

Other  META  courses  continuing  are  “Basic  Russian”  “French  for 
Beginners”  and  Norris  Houghton’s  series  on.  contemporary  drama. 

Barbara  Davidson  will  produce  “Personal  Finance”  and  “Great 
Western  Thinkers.”  Frank  Jacoby  will  direct. 

META  this  week  also  reported  that  it  had  received  a  grant  ©if  $50,- 
000  from  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  toward  continuance  of  its 
1959  operations.  Old  Dominion  Foundation  also  gave  the  Gotham  edu- 
"  cational  tv  organization  the  sum  of  $25,000. 

CBS-TV  apparently  has  revived  interest  in  a  format  it  had  rejected 
several  years  ago,  which  proposed  to  build  a  show  around  pop  record¬ 
ing  sessions.  Show  was  meant  to  be  a  vehicle  for  Howard  Miller,  Windy 
City’s  topdog  deejay,  who  would  in  effect  be  sitting  in  on  the  disk 
takes. 

The  network’s  prograrnining  brass  in  N.Y.  recently  summoned  the 
Chi  anchor,  WBBM-TV,  to  ship  post  haste  a  kinnie  of  the  proposed 
show  which  had  been  made  in  1955.  In  the  auditioner,  Columbia’s 
Mitch  Miller  was  shown  masterminding  a  recording  of  Felicia  San¬ 
ders,  with  Howard  Miller  playing  host. 

If  the  idea  is  okayed  this  time,  the  show  probably  will  be  berthed 
In  a  Saturday  morning  slot. 

“Captain  Kangaroo”  (Bob  Keeshan)  is  doing  a  hopping  biz  these 
days,  having  lined  up  a  series  of  personal  appearances  in  Scarsdale, 
Jan.  25;  a  bicycle  dealers 'convention  in  Miami,  Jan.  2£;  a  kiddie  ,  con¬ 
cert  sponsored  by  Rochester  Civic  Ork  on  Feb.  7  and  the  Bunny  Pa¬ 
rade,  Waltham,  Mass.,  March  15. 

An  interim  dividend  of  40%  for  the  current  financial  year  ending 
in  April  is  announced  by  Britain’s  Associated  Television.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  a  10%  interim  distribution  a  year  ago  and  a  total  dividend ! 
for  the  1957-58  period  of  30%.  The  interim  dividend  will  cost  around 
$1,280,000.  . 

According  to  informed  financial  sources,  the  interim  payment  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  total  dividend  for  the  current  year  will  be  at  leasts 
80%  and  will  cost  well  over  $2,800,000, 

City  forecasts  of  the  gross  trading  profit  for  the  current  year; 
vary  between  a  modest  estimate  Df  $14,000,000  up  to  a  fancy  $22,000,000. 
On  the  dividend  announcement,  AT  Vs  ordinary  stock,  with’  a  pari 
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value  of  78  teats,  made  a  heathy  apart  mi  the  Stack  lixehiHgi  ta  Mt; 
around  $10.  -  *"  •  .  ^  ,-w  '  J 

-£asu*T  on-tbe-air  remark  byChet  Huntley  hat  produced  a  flood 
of  mail  at  Patrick  Air  Fort*  Bate  in  Florida.  ©King  the  Dec.  38  hour- 
long  production  of  “Th#  Story,  of  Atlas.  10-B”  over  NBC-TY*  Huntley 
mentioned  that  pictures  of  missiles  were  nvafiahi*  fior  the  asking 
from  the  Air  Force.  Latest  report  from  Patrick  if  .that  17MQ 
ihave  .written  for  pictures, 

Wedding  of  NBC  News  director  Jack  Sugfcrue  to  Barbara,  Reynolds 
Sunday  US)  at  St.  Petrie’s  Cathedral  was  Covered  by  one  of  NBC. 
News’  top  film  crews  as  a  wedding  present  to  Sughrue.  Cameramen 
Tom  Priestley  and  Joe  Yedala,  soundmen  Jeriy  Gold  and  electrician 
Anthony  GamieEo  (all  off-duty  and  on  their  own  time)  filmed  the  en¬ 
tire.  ceremony  with  two  cameras  and  full  lighting  equipment  Cardinal 
EpeBman  performed  the  ceremony. 

Because  of  an  inadvertent  error  by  Pulse  in  transcribing  the  Gity- 
By^City  Program  Chart,  which  appeared  in  the  Jan.  14  issue  of 
Variety,  the  data,  on  Top  Ten  Multi-Weekly  Shows  in  the  Baltimore 
market  was  incorrect.  Herewith  is  the  abbreviated  corrected  tabula¬ 
tion: 

One,  Early  Show,  WJZ,  21.5;  Two,  Guiding  Light,  WMAR,  18.9; 
Three,  Search  Tomorrow,  WMAR,  18.1;  Four,  Love  of  Life,  WMAR, 
16.6;  Four,  Popeye,  WJZ,  16.6;  live,'  Mickey  Mouse  Club,  WJZ,  163; 
Six,  Art  lihkletter,-  WMAR,  16.0;  Seven,  Buddy  Deane,  WJ£,  15.9; 
Eight,  10:30  News,  Misc.,  WJZ,  14.7;  Nine  CBS.  News^WMAB,  14.4. 

In  the  feature  chart  in  the  same  issue,  "“Where  Danger  Lives”  should 
have  been  listed  as  .  a  repeat  telecast 

More  than  200  viewers  registered  for  the  four  credit  courses  dur¬ 
ing  ihe.fmB-t.erm  *vSunrise  Semester’  on  WCBS-TY  and  theyT-P  burning 
midnight  oil  iMs  week  preparatory  to  taking  final  exams  at  Washing¬ 
ton  S<juare  Center  of-  NYU,  “Sunrise  Semester”-  officials  are  also 
throwing  a  party  for  students  at  NYU  Faculty  Oub  Saturday  (24). 

•  Cumulative  enroBment  for  “Sunrise  Semester**  which  preemed  in 
the  fall  of  1957,  with  a  lit  course  by  Prof.  Floyd  ZulU,  now  stands 
at  806.  Only  one  course  was  given  in  each  of  the  first  two  terms  and 
in-  the  1958  summer  term.  It-is  estimated  that  some  12Q$00  individuals 
watch,  the  programs  -daily  in  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Conn  and  Pa. 

Zulli,  first  .of  the  NYU  profs  to  catch  on  with  the  rise-and-shlne: 
students,  is  currently  teaching  at  the  uptown  branch  of  NYU  and 
flying  up  to  Boston  every  Monday  where. he  gives  a  literature  course 
over  WBZ  under  the  auspices  of  Boston  College.  WCBS-TVs  “Sunrise 
Semester”  courses  are  produced  by  NYU’s  Office  of  Badio-TY-  War¬ 
ren  A,  Kraetzer  is  directing  the  operation. 

Gordon  McLendon,  owner  and  operator  of  the  Texas  Triangle  sta¬ 
tions,  said,  contrary  to  the  Yakeety  story  of  a  couple  of  weeks  hack, 
he  did  not  buy  the  services  of  Radio  Press,  the  radio  newsservice, 
adding,  “Our  stations  concentrate  so  vigorously  on  local  news  cov¬ 
erage  that  we  could  not' make  proper  utilization  of  the  reports  they 
would  feed  us/*  ^ 

-Stewart  Bartbelmess,  vicepresident  of  Radio  Press  who  ’first  an¬ 
nounced  a  deal  with  McLendon,  declared:  this  week  that  BUI  Morgan 
Of  Triangle  and  the  BP  man  had  a  “handshake,  deal/-’  calling  lor  $250 
for  the  three  Triangle  stations,  but  that  later  the  deal  fell  through. 


N.  T.  New^ajar  Strike  ■ 

■  Inspires  CBS-T?  flan 
far  Son.  Aft  Series 

:  CBS  News  -ii  mulling  .over  the 
possibility  of  a  series  of  Sunday 
afternoon  50-mimrte  new*  shows 
similar  to  the  9Qrminute  programs 
Bill  Leonard  master  minded  dur¬ 
ing 'the  recent  Gotham  newspaper 
strike.' 

John  Day,  director  of  CBS  News, 
thinks-  such  a  .journalistic,  program 
wauld  fit  into  ne.  Sabbath  network 
program  lineup. 

-  Idea,  still  in  the  talking  stage, 
is  to  have  various  members  of  the 
fourth  estate  -(labor,  politics,  books, 
art,  drama,  etc.)  tapped  for  appear¬ 
ances,  although  there  would  be  no 
regular  press  staffers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  nor  would  there  be  ,tieups 
with  any  one  particular  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily,  the  object  being  to  spread 
the  appearances  among  members 
of  various  gazettes. 

Leonard,  in  all  probability, 
would  emcee  the  program.*  During 
the  newspaper  shutdown,  WCBS- 
TY  presented  several  90-minute 
shews  with  a  dock  of  N.Y.  Hearld 
Tribuners  as  well  as  other  news¬ 
papermen  .  including  N.  Y.  Times 
and  N.  Y.  Post  staffers,  ° 

Two '  "sleepers”  rep  ortedly 
emerged  -from  these  programs;,  Abe 
Raskin  ^  the  Times’  labor  erprt,  and 
Maurice  Dobier,  one  of  the  Trifa’s 
literary  critics.  Both  writers  relied 
largely  on  back-on-envelope  scrib¬ 
bling*  forgive  them  smooth-running 
narratives  on  happenings  along 
their,  respective  beats.  These  lads, 
conceivably  would  be  part  of  a  pool 
of  newspaper  talent  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  shows. 


San  Anhmie— WOAI  and  WOAI- 
TY  have  separated  them  news  de¬ 
partments,  it  was  announced  b? 
James  Gaines,  prez  and  general 
manager.  Francis  C,  McCall  will 
serve  as'  tv  news  director  and 
Henry  Howell  will  head  the  radio 
news  department.  * 


to  Sparis 

tkmiinmi  lr*m.  M 

competition  have  stalled  their 
wickets. 

TYTndustry  is  -expected  to  raise 
some  protests  against  Walter  bill 
and  "ping  for  limited  blackout  pro¬ 
visions  to  1 50  instead  of  75  rsfie 
areas  j^ad  to  time, -rather  than. Bay, 
of'  game*  .  Latter  modification 
would  presumably  bar  agreements 
restricting  television  broadcasts 
of  night  major  league  gamfis  in 
minor  league  cities- where  gataes 
were  played  in  afternoon. 

Bill  has  opposition  of  - Chairman 
Emanual  Celler  (D-N,Y.)  of  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  who  ha*  in¬ 
dicated  he  may  stall  off  hearings 
on  it.  But  Walter  apparently  has 
support  of  same  coalition  Which 
pushed  bill  ■  through  House  last 
year, 

Sponsoring  measure  With  Walter 
is  Chairman  Oren  Harris  (D-Ark.) 
of  House  Commerce  Committee; 
Reps.  William  E.  MBier  (R.-N.Y.), 
WiHiim.  C.  Cramer  tR-Fla. } ,  and 
John  W.  Byrnes  .  :(R.-WisO,  . 

.  Tlie  measurelappliei  to  pro  baise- 
tmt  football,  '  basketball'  and 
hockey. 


Alex  GbHhm 

€onUnae4  Irom  pas«  3$  5= 

.been  500 G,  If  it  owhed  25%  of  the 
fieries..-  \  .  - ■  ■.  - 

V-  Evprt  it  *  series,  doesn’t  turn  put 
to  be :  an'  outstanding  Sucess,  r  in 
:-terUxs  at  ratings;  the  "SpbnaOr’s 
-lowered’'  •  costp!«r-thoqSaftd--4ower ; 

virtue  of  recoupment— would 
justify  keeping  it  on  the  air.,  If  a' 
sponsor  recoups  25%  of  the  cost 
Of  his  show,  befs  getting  *•  solid 
buy  in  terms  of  the  lower  cost- 
per-thousand. 

'  Gottlieb  emphasizes,  though,  .that 
once  the  sponsor  puts  in  his  money, 
he  should  jtay  out  of  the  *reatjve 
area.  J,He’s  buying-  Intethe  show 
because  of  bis  faith  in-  the-  prop¬ 
erty  and  the'  producer,  The  iact 
that -he’*  put  up  ihoaey  it. 
shouldn*t  change  this’’  • 


Baifalo— VaaBuw*  W+,t* *&*,  ■ 
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Agencies’  TV  Biz 


;  Continued  from  page  35  ; 


be  less.  Whether  this  will  influ¬ 
ence  agencies  to  steer  advertisers 
to  print  to  insure  the  standard 
15%  fee  still  remains  to  be  seen. 

Shorts:  A  mutual  working  re¬ 
lationship  for  an  interchange  of 
agency  services  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  Anderson  &  Cairns 
in  New  York  and  Botsford,  Con¬ 
stantine  &  Gardner  of  the  West 
Coast.  Under  the  arrangement,  An¬ 
derson  &  Cairns  will  provide  serv¬ 
ice  to  BC&G  as  needed  on  the 
East  Coast  and  the  latter  agency 
will  reciprocate  in  Coast  service 
for  A&C  through  its  offices  in  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Portland. 
The  service  arrangement  includes 
creative  and  planning  interchange, 
research,  sales  promotion,  and  pro¬ 
duction  and  publicity  assistance. 

The  top  level  management  struc¬ 
ture  of  Mogul,  Lewin,  Williams 
and  Saylor  has.  been  established 
with  the  election  of  an  expanded 
board  of  directors,  a  five-member 
executive  committee  and  nine 
senior  v.p.’s  In  addition  to  Emil 
Mogul,  president  of  the  agency, 
A.  W.  Lev/in,  board  chariman,  and 
Sidney  Weiss,  exec  veepee,  the 
board  of  directors  includes  eight 
newly-elected  senior  veepees:  Rich- 
ard  Lockman,  Seth  D.  Tobias,  Wil¬ 
liam  Jacoby,  Myron  A.  Mahler,  Mil- 
ton  Guttenplan,  Charles  L.  Roth¬ 
schild,  Walter  Pollack  and  Alvin 
H.  Kaplan. 

Switches;  Jonathan  Yost,  tele¬ 
vision  supervisor  of  both  “Naked 
City”  and  “Sunset  Strip”  for  the 
Coast  office  of  Ted  Bates,  is  leav¬ 
ing  the  agency  at  the  end  of  Jan¬ 
uary  to  package  his  own  show. 

James  J.  Hayes  has  joined  BBDO 
as  a  p.r.  account  exec  and  will  di¬ 
rect  television  promotion  and  pub¬ 
licity  on  “The  Donna  Reed  Show” 
and  “Lassie.”  Hayes  comes  from 
Phil  Dean  Associates.  **  . 

Gerald  Pickman,  formerly  exec 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  of 
Wilding-Henderson,  before  joining 
the  Kudner  Agency,  has  .been' 
named  director  of  marketing  and 
research.  '  ' 

Daniel  Loizeaux,  ex  creative  and 
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art  director  of  Robert  Otto,  has 
joined  the  international  sector  of 
MacManus&  John  &  Adams  as  art 
director  and  production  manager. 

David  Strouse  has  left  the  tele¬ 
vision  department  of  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  to  join  Warwick  &  Legler  as 
a  tv  account  exec  on  the  Revlon 
business. 

Otto  Prockazka,  creative  copy 
chief  at  Benton  &  Bowles,  is  leav¬ 
ing  the  agency  to  join  Compton 
Advertising  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Richard  L.  Olanoff,  ex  radio-tv 
director  of  Aitkin-Kynett,  has 
joined  the  creative  services  staff 
at  Feigenbaum  &  Werman,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

George  Park,  prexy  of  ^Market 
Planning  Corp.,  an  affiliate  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  has  been  appointed 
a  management  service  '  director 
with  account  responsibilities  in  the 
agency's  home  office.  Park  will 
continue  as  a  member  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  research  organization's  hoard 
of  directors.  The  new  president  of 
Market  Planning  is  Edwin  Son- 
necken,  formerly  jexec  v.p.  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Hubert  R.  Sweet,  former  media 
director  of  Atherton  &  Currier, 
has  joined  Doremus  &  Co.  as  di¬ 
rector  of  broadcast  media. 

Lost  &  Found:  Product  Serv¬ 
ices  has  been  named  to  handle  the 
,$2,1500,000  account  of  Slenderella 
International  which  has  been 
housed  at  Management  Services 
and  prior  to  that  at  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach.  Slenderella,  with  a  chain 
of  150  siilons,  advertises  in  some 
50  major  markets  concentrating  on 
newspapers  and  radio-tv  spots.  The 
company's  past  budget  had  been 
as  high  as  $4,000,000  annually  but 
was  reduced  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  present  budget  represents  a 
50%  increase  over  1958. . 

Warwick  &  Legler  has  been, 
named  to  handle  another  Revlon 
account,  the  Pharmacal  division’s 
Eye  Fresh  business. 

Brown  &  Butcher  has  picked  up 
the  billings  of  the  Charles  Antell 
division  of  B.  T.  Babbitt.  . 

Qgilvy,  Benson  &  Mather  has 
landed  the  $2,000,000  account  of 
the  Vick  Products  Division  of 
the  Vick  Chemical  Co.  Agency 
will  promote  Vicks  Double-Buf¬ 
fered.  Cold  Tablets.  Account  had 
been  housed  at  Morse  Interna¬ 
tional,  Vick  house  agency. 

Chi  Agencies 

By  LES  BROWN  ,  . 

Chicago,  Jan.  20, 

John  W.  Shaw  agency  added  $1,- 
000,000  in  annual  billings  last  week 
with  the  acquisition  •  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  Records  and  Red  Heart  Dog 
Food  accounts.  Latter. consolidates 
all  of  John  Morrell  &  Co.  advertis¬ 
ing  in  one  agency,  as  Shaw  had 
picked  up 'Morrell  Meat  and  Red 
Heart  Cat  Food  lines  last  July. 

Albert  A.  Klatt,  v.p.  and  copy  di¬ 
rector  of  Needham,  Louis  &  Bror- 
by,  elected  prez  of  Chi  Copywrit¬ 
er’s  Club: 

‘Herb  Grayson,  former  head  of 
CBS  •  publicity  in  Chicago,  moved 
to  Milwaukee  to  he  p.r.  director  of 
the  Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap 
agency  basing  there. 

New  ad  organization,  Chicago 
Media  Buyers  Group,  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
media  buying  standards  through 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  tech¬ 
nics.  Harry  C.  Hick,  media  direc¬ 
tor  of  Reach  McClinton  &  Pfer- 
shall,  heads  it.  - 

Foote,  Cone  &  .Belding  v.p.  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Schultz,  serving  as  the  only 
ad  man  in  a  group  of  45  Chicago 
business,  leaders  thumping  the  inri- 


portanee  of  .science  studies"  at  lo-j 
cal  high  schools. 

Robert  R.  Jacobs  left  Squirt 
Bottling  Co.  to  become  account  su¬ 
pervisor  for  Lilienfeld  &  Co. 

William  E.  Carr,  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  McCall’s  maga¬ 
zine,  has  Signed  on  with  N.  W. 
Ayer. 

Reginald  Dellow,  media  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  domestic  offices  of 
Grant  Advertising,  named  a  vee- 
pee. 

Gordon  &  Hempstead  snared  the 
Triumph  Distributors  account. 

San  Francisco  Agencies 

By  BILL  STEIF 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  20.  | 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  Ad-  j 
vertising  Association  of  the  West  I 
and  reps  from  45  member  ad  clubs 
in  the  11  Western  States  are  meet¬ 
ing  this  week  in  Palo  Alto,  a  Frisco 
i  suburb,  for  their  annual  mid-win¬ 
ter  conference.  Dick  Ryan,  general 
manager  of  KLOK,  San  Jose,  and 
an  association  vice-president,  is 
chairman  of  the  conference,  and 
San  Jose  Ad  Club  is  host 

Those  attending  include  James 
Stanton,  president  of  Y  &  R  of 
Mexico,  John  C.  Williams,  vice- 
president  of  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  New  York,  and  Dr.  John  Ar¬ 
nold,  of  NYU.  Association  presi¬ 
dent  Nelson  Carter,  v.p.,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  Los  Angeles. 

Holst  &  Male,  Honolulu,  is  af¬ 
filiating  with  Botsford,  Constan¬ 
tine  &  Gardner,  Frisco,  for  help 
in  merchandising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  on  the  mainland.  Honolulu 
agency  reps  Hawaii  Tourist  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Joseph  P.  Harding,  ex-radio-tv 
director  for  the  defunct  Philip  S. 
Boone  &  Associates,  Frisco,  has 
joined  Garfield  Advertising,  Frisco, 
as  an  account  exec. 

Hiloday  Hotel,  Reno,  Nev.,  has 
named  Frisco  office  of  Erwin  War 
sey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  to  direct  na¬ 
tional  advertising  for  the  resort. 


3-Day  Conclave  Opens  March  16 


Washington.  Jan.  20. 

Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  Chairman  John  C.  Doerfer 
will  be  featured  speaker  at  Na¬ 
tional  Assn,  of  Broadcasters’  an¬ 
nual  convention  for  owners  and 
managers  March  16-18  at  the  Con¬ 
rad  Hilton  Hotel  in  Chicago. 

Keynote  address  of  convention 
will  be  given  at  the  opening  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  and  luncheon  Mon¬ 
day  by  Robert  W.  Sarnoff,  board 
chairman  of  NBC.  Sarnoff  wrill  re¬ 
ceive  NAB’s  1959  Keynote  Award 
for  distinguished  service  from 
NAB  prexy  Harold  Fellows. 

Doerfer  will  address  Tuesday 
luncheon  and  take  part,  with  other 
FCC  commissioners,  in  a  panel 
scheduled  Wednesday  morning. 

Fellows  will  make  chief  address 
at  Wednesday  luncheon,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Association’s  annual 
business  session. 

Radio  and  Television  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Ownership  Conference 
sessions  will  be  open  this  year  only 
to  owners  and  managers  or  their 
accredited  representatives.  General 
assemblies,  luncheons  and  banquet 
can  be  attended  by  all  registrants. 
Those  who  can  register  are  active 
and  associate  NAB  members  and 
persons  not  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Association. 

Exhibits  at  the  convention  are 
limited  to  broadcast  equipment. 

Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  is  arrang¬ 
ing  entertainment  for  closing  ban¬ 
quet  Wednesday  night. 

Radio  conferences  will  include 
(discussions  on  programming,  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Standards  of  Good 
Practice,  music  licensing,  audi¬ 
ence  research,  editorializing,  legis¬ 
lative  report,  trends  in  automation, 
sales  developments  and  a  five-year 
forecast.  Sessions  will  be  opened 
by  J.  Frank  Jarman,  WDNC,  Dur¬ 


ham,  N.  C.,  radio  board  chairman. 

Television  conferences  will  in¬ 
clude  creativity  and  programming, 
allocations,  film  and  videotape, 
sales  and  costs  and  the  outlook  of 
what  the  new  Congress  may  do. 
Opening  the  sessions  will  be  C. 
Howard  Lane,  KOIN-TV,  Portland, 
Ore.,  tv  board  chairman. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  NAB  Con¬ 
vention  Committee  are  G.  Richard 
Shafto,  WIS-TV,  Columbia,  S.  C„ 


!  and  Robert 


Mason,  WMRN, 


■  Marion,  Ohio. 

Highlights  of .  the  agenda  in- 
|  elude: 

|  Monday — Morning:  FM  radio  ses¬ 
sion,  labor  clinic  led  by  G.  May- 
'  nard  Smith,  Atlanta  attorney; 

!  noon:  Sarnoff  address;  afternoon: 
|  separate  radio  and  tv  management 
land  ownership  conferences. 

I  Tuesday — Morning:  management 
]  and  ownership  conferences  con- 
j  tinued;  noon:  Doerfer  speech; 
j  afternoon:  visits  to  exhibits  or  hos- 
ipitality  suites. 

j  Wednesday — Morning:  general 
:  assembly  with  FCC  panel:  neon: 
j  Fellows  address  and  annual  busi¬ 
ness  session;  afternoon:  manage¬ 
ment  and  ownership  conferences; 
evening:  banquet. 

Motorola’s  Banner  Year 

Chicago.  Jan.  20. 

Motorola  Ine.  had  a  record  sales 
year  in  1958  and  posted  its  second 
;  most  profitable  quarter  in  the  ecm- 
ipany’s  history,  Robert  A.  Galvin, 
Motorola  prez,  has  announced.  For 
the  full  year,  Motorola's  sales 
should  exceed  $210,000,000,  when 
the  final  tabulations  are  in,  with 
earnings  exceeding  $3.50  a  share. 

Fourth  quarter  of  the  year  shows 
earnings  of  around  $1.85  a  share, 
with  sales  topping  $76,000,000. 
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Geo.  Shupert  To  Metro-TV 


;  Continued  txom  X«z*  32  ; 


policy  which  over  the  past  few 
weeks  has  brought  total  rental 
business  far  the  coining  year  to 
the  $6,000,000  gross  mark. 

So  successful  has  the  MetrQ 
campaign  for  tenants  been  that  the 
studio  is  now  operating  at  capacity, 
insofar  as  outside  rentals  are  con¬ 
cerned.  According  to  studio  mana¬ 
ger  Hay  Klune,  the  lot  can  handle 
10  to  12  tv  series,  depending  on  the 
.  amount  of  feature  films  in  produc¬ 
tion.  With  seven  series  and  several 
pilots  already  renting,  aside  from 
Metro’s  own  stepped-up  tv  sched¬ 
ule,  the  studio  can’t  rent  any  more 
space  because  if  one  of  its  own  pi¬ 
lots  is  sold-,  it  would  have  no  place 
to  produce  the  rest  Of  the  series. 

Four  of  the  seven  outside  series 
represent  deals  consummated  in 
the  past  month.  These  are  two 
shows  for  California  National  Pro¬ 
ductions,  Jack  Chertok’s  “Rudit- 
sky”  and  Goodson-Todman’s  “Phil¬ 
ip  Marlowe”;  Independent  Televi¬ 
sion  Corp.-Eobert  G.  Enders' 
'Treasury  Agent’*  and  CBS’  "Haw- 
hide.”  First  three  are  committed 
■to  a  firm  39  each;  “Hawhide”  is 
•slated  for  16  shows,  but  is  an  hour- 
long  series. 

Already  in  production  are  “Col. 
Humphrey  Flack,”  CBS  Films- 
Stark  Layton  .  package;  Collier 
Young’s  “One  Step  Beyond”  ABC- 
TV’er;  and  the  remaining  eight  seg¬ 
ments  of  Enders’  “Eest  of  the 
Post,”  series  he  filmed  at  the  3x>t 
but  cut  short  after  inability  to  .find, 
sponsorship.  ITC  subsequently 
bought  up  the  show,  and  Enders 
has^resumed  filming. 

Pilots  on  the  lot  include  “Outpost 
In  Space,”  CNP  entry;  “The  Law¬ 
yer,”  CBS  pilot;  Loivs  Prlma-Keely 
Smith  pilot  and  Sam  Mane’s  “Miss 
Bishop.”  Chertok  expects  to  do  a 
couple  of  pilots  there  as  well. 

On.  full  series,  there’s  a  “cash 


handle”  of  some  $1,000,000  apiece 
represented,  this  involving  the  be- 
low-the-line  expenditures  ■  on  a 
series,  calculated  at  between  $20,- 
OOD  and  $25,000  a  show.  Since 
Metro  handles  all  .below-line  serv¬ 
ices,  thafs-  its  gross.-  Actual  profit 
will,  represent  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  this,  hut  the  overall  $6,  - 
000,000  rental  total  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  covering  the  studio’s 
annual  overhead,  or  as  Klune  puts 
it,  “will  take  a  sizable  bite  out  oi 
the  overhead:” 


MUSIC  FIRM  SEEKS  YOUNG 

Man  with  Musical  lackjrevnd  and 
ftxdio,  T*IrvbI*n  and.  Advertising 
A**ncy  Contacts  tor  Purpos*  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Standard  Music  Catalog  exploita¬ 
tion.  Writ#  Box  Y  n*-5J,  Yarloty,  134 
W.  44th  St.  Now  York  34,  Statin* 
Ixporionc*. 


Ronnie  Waldman 

Continued  from  page  32  r 
Belafonte,  whom  BCC  has  inked 
for  a  series  of  performances. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  approach  of 
the  BBC  to  programming  is  “to 
make  the  popular  good,,  and  the 
good  popular.”  It’s  in  that  frame¬ 
work  that  Bernard  Girard,  whose-  , 
production  credits  include  “Medic” 
and  “Yo.u  Are  There”  was  selected 
to  produce  “HCMP.”  In  order  to 
g£t  him,  Girard  was  given  a  limited 
profit  participation  in  the  show.  In 
addition,  Felix  Jackson  was  inked 
to  do  the  “Third  Man”  telepix. 

Waldman  was  pretty  derisive  of 
past  co-productions,  inked  between 
U.S.  and  British  commercial  inter¬ 
ests.  The  “fast  buck”  skeins,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Waldman,  after  initial 
telecasting  by  U.K,  commercial 
programmers  in  prime  time,  usu¬ 
ally  wind  up  being  telecast  in  off- 
hours,  after  11  p.m.  or  before  6 
"pun. 

Be  felt  that  unless  tv  throughout 
-the  world  does  something  about 
upgrading  quality,  tv  as  entertain¬ 
ment  and  communications  medium 
will- debase  human  values.  He  put 
greater  stress  on  those  values  than 
the  rating  rat  race. 

Ideal  of  a  co-production  venture 
is  best  exemplified  in  the  “Bridge 
on  the  “River  Kwai”  pic.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  there  aren’t  many 
VKwai’s”  available,  even  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  field,  let  alone  in  telefilms. 
Bub  that’s  Waldman’s  goal  in  circl¬ 
ing  the’ globe  on  a  fact-finding  mis¬ 
sion  as  to  the  overseas  market  for 
British  telefilm  and  BBC  co-pro¬ 
ductions. 

MacKay  V  Canada  Post 

Toronto,  Jan.  20. 

J.  Stuart  MacKay  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  post  of  v.p.  and  man- 
,  aging  director  of  All-Canada  Radio 
;  and  Television,  Ltd.,  MacKay  had 
been  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany  for  the  past  five  years. 

Finn  represents  19  tv  and  29 
radio  stations  and  is  the  Canadian 
distributor  for  radio  and  tv  pro- 
i  gram  producers  in  the  U.S.,  Aus- 
i  talia  and  United  Kingdom. 


WLIBYNewscast  SRO 


■v  WLIB,  N.  Y.,  which  programs 
?  heavily  for  the  .Negro  market  in 
the  Metropolitan  area,  has  hung 
the  SHO  sign  on  sponsorship  of  its 
hourly  newscasts.  National  adver¬ 
tisers  joining  the  host  of  local 
sponsors  on  the  newscasts  include 
Rheingold,  Wards  Bread  and 
Bordens  Milk. 

The  daytime  indie  reports  re¬ 
newals  on  32  of  33  sponsorship 
contracts  which  ran  out  at  the  end 
of  ’581  New  client  for  the  station 
is  Sloan’s  Liniment,  which  is  using 
a  unique  premium  pitch.  WLIB 
spots  for  the.  pain  remedy  offer  a 
free  admission  to  Harlem’s  Apollo 
Theatre  by  presentation  of  a 
Sloan’s  Liniment  wrapper  at  the 
boxoffice.  ’ 


TV  Double  BI 


‘  Washington,*  Jan* -20. 

Sefr.  -Kenneth  B.  Keating  -(H- 
N,Y.)».  who  hands  .  television  .a- 
lirge.’Share-  of  credit  for  his  No- 
veinber  New  York  victory  when 
Democrats  were  sweeping  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  is  back  on 
the  Sir. 

Not  only  is  he  back  before  tv 
cameras,  but  he  is  also  facing  them 
twice  as  often  now. 

While  he  was  Rochester’s  U.S. 
House  member,  Keating  had  a  15- 
minute  program  every  other  week 
on  eight  New  York  state  tv  sta¬ 
tions.  He  often  made  front-page 
news  interviewing  federal  VIPs, 
which  was  the  format. 

Keating  has  his  interview  show 
going  again,  on  11  stations  now, 
with  the  House  Majority  Leader, 
John  W.  McCormack  (D-Mass.), 
this  Sunday’s  (25)  guest.  On  the 
alternate  week,  Keating'  has  de¬ 
vised  a  new  show  which  preemed 
last  Sunday  (18)  in' which  he  reads, 
questions  sent  in  by  New  Yorkers 
on  national  and  international  is¬ 
sues  and  then  answers  them. 

The  interview  show,  called  “Let’s 
Look  at  Congress,”  is  carried  on 
WOR-TV,  New  York;  WROC-TV, 
Rochester;-  WBEN-TV,  Buffalo; 
WROW-TV,.  Albany;  WCNY-TV, 
Watertown;  WKTV-TV,  Utica; 
WSYR-TV,  Syracuse;  WNBF-TY, 
Binghamton;  WSYE-TV,  Elmira; 
WRGB  -  TV,  Schenectady;  and 
WC AX-TV,  Burlington,  Vt.,  which 
tarries'  into  Northern  New  York. 

His  answer-th e-question  sho\v, 
named  “Ask  Ken  Keating,”  is  tele¬ 
cast  over  four  stations,  WOR-TV; 
WKTV-TV;  WNBF-TV;  and  WVET- 
Ty,  Rochester,  which  doesn’t  carry 
the  other  show. 

-.  The  stations  split  the  cost  of  the 
fllin,  made  in  the  Senate’s  tv  studio 
here,  and  pay  mailing  charges.  It 
runs  about  $20  per  station.  Both 
shows  run  15  minutes. 


WAVEiC^nualssioiis 
Opera  for  Dedication 
Of  Its  New  Bonding 

Louisville,  Jan.  20, 

WAVE’S  new  building,  to  be 
completed  early  this:  year,  will  be 
dedicated  with  a  performance  of 
“Beatrice,”  an  opera  based  on  Matt- 
rice  .  Maeterlinck’s  story  “Sister 
Beatrice,”  about  a  young  girl  in  ‘ 
love  and  a  divine  miracle.  Ken¬ 
tucky  Opera  Assn,  local  operatic, 
group,  directed  by  Moritz  Bom- 
hard,  'will  perform  the  work, 'which 
Will  be  telecast  and  recorded  at 
that  time. 

Lee  Hoiby,  32-year-old  composer, 
has.  been  commissioned  to  write  the 
mtlisic  of  the  opera,  and  is  now  at 
work  on  the  music  at  the  Mac- 
f  Dowell  Colony  for  Artists,  Peters- 
.  borough,  N.  H.  Libretto  is  being 
■written  by  Marcia  Nardi,  New  York 
poet.  •  • 

WAVE  granted  $25,000  for:  the 
composing  and  producing  of  the 
new  opera  to  dedicate  its  new  radio 
and  tv  center,  skedded  to  be  com¬ 
peted  about  July,  1959.  George- W, 
Norton  Jr.,  WAVE  Inc.  prez.,  says 
he  believes  this  is  the  first  time 
an  independent  radio  or  %y  station 
has  ever  commissioned  am  opera. 

Mix  Up  Old  &  New  ' 

On  Tombstone’ Sale 

Final  status’  of  “Tombstone  Ter¬ 
ritory’s”  return  to  ABG-TY  Fri¬ 
days  at  9  has  not  been  cleared  up. 

|  Showohas  deals  with  two  new  span-: 
sots  (Lipton  Tea  signed  a  Week 
and  a  half  ago  and  Philip  Morris 
last  week)  for  some  new  and  some 
rerun  half-hours  of  the  Zivrpro- 
duced  skein,  but  the  duration  of  the 
buy  and  the  way  in  which  the  new 
and  old  properties  will  be  split  be¬ 
tween  the  alrternating  bankrollers 
seems  still  to  be  up  in  the  air. 

Belief  is  that  PM  and  Lipton  will 
split  13  weeks,  which  will  include 
six  new  properties  and  seyen  re¬ 
runs.  •  Yet,  there  have,  been  re¬ 
ports  that  each  sponsor  might  take  .. 
13  weeks,  probably  -necessitating- 
the  production  of  at  least  six 
other  first-runs.  Show  recom¬ 
mences  March  13,  and  fresh  pro¬ 
ducts  was  began  by  Ziv  in  Hol¬ 
lywood  last  month. 

Charleston,  .  West  Yjl — Avery 
Chenoweth  has  been- named  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  WSAZ-TV.  'Sta¬ 
tion’s  prexy  is  Lawrence  H.  Rogers 
II.  Chenoweth  comes  from  Univ. 
of  Florida  where  he  was  on  the 
journalism  faculty  and  director  of. 
the  education  outlet,  WUFT.  He 
was  previously  art  director  of 
WMBR-TY  (now  WJXT),  Jackson¬ 
ville.  .  _ 


Pittsburgh,  Jan;  20. 

•  -KDKA  radio  Shd  KDKA-TV 
hayeu  landed  the  rights '  to  the 
Pirates*  baseball  games  again  for 
.next  season.  Th^  air  play-by-play 
was  practically  a -lead-pipe  cinch  to 
go  to  the  Westinghouse  outlet  but 
there  was  quite  a  battle  tor,  the  tv 
end,  with  both  WIIC  (Ch,  11)  and 
WTAE  (Ch.  41  counter-bidding  to 
the*  end. 

Jt’s  understood  that  Ch.  2 
(KDKA-TV),  which  had*  the  final 
right  to  meet  any  bid  by  the  op¬ 
position,  didn’t  close  deal  finally 
without  considerable  thought  since 
sponsors  want  out-of-town ,  cover¬ 
age-  expanded  and  that’ll  mean  fre¬ 
quent  disruption  of  regular  CBS 
network  coverage.  Although  num¬ 
ber  of  games  to  be  televised  hasn’t 
been  set  yet,  it’s  definite  that  all 
weekend  road  contests,  except 
those  in  Sail  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  will  be  carried  along  with 
a  flock  of  night  games.  Several  ex¬ 
tras  were  added  last  yeapiwhen  lo¬ 
cal  club  was  in  thick  of  the  pen¬ 
nant  fight  and  that’s  likely  to  be 
the  case  in  coming  race,  too,  i£ 
Pirates  repeat  their  second  place 
’5S  showing,.  -  . 

Same  three  bankrollers  will  foot 
the  bill,  Atlantic  Refining,  Phillies 
Cigars  ahd  Iron  City  Brewing.,  of 
Pittsburgh^  and-  announcing  sfaff 
continues.  Bob  Prince  .returns  for 
his  13th  year  of.  broadcasting,  Jim 
Woods’  fOr  -his  second  and  Paul 
Long  for  the  third.  Prince  and 
Woods  will  handle- the  day-to-day 
assignments,  with  Long  moving  in 
to,  provide  the  radio  description 
when  Prince  or  Woods  is  doing  the 
tv  version:  , 

Pirate  management  has  not  re¬ 
lented  on  its  policy  of  no  televi¬ 
sion  for  home  games.  Cameras  will 
follow  team  only  on  road,  with  ex¬ 
act  schedule  still  undetermined. 

Animation  Produced  fat  Japan 

frtm  y*ur  storyboards.  Cuaranto*d  US 

«iuallty  and  Standards.  Low  Japan*** 

rat*s.  Sand  us  a  trial  ord*r. 

inltrlrngual  iMtitafiaftat  Inc. 

Haradd  lid*.,  1-T  Wrakawacho# 
Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo 


94  FOOT  HILLTOP  RANCH 

10  Mil.  to  Now  Como*  Static* 

On*  yr,.oId*  il'xlS'  -maho*any  pariallod 
JlvliA*-dtaIn*  -Tin.  wJth  fir*pl«e*  and. 
15'  plcfur* .  window  ovortookln* -.4% 
aero*,  .of  firewood  on-tho-hoof.  3  b*d- 
-rOoms,  24.  b*tfcc.  For  a  buyor  who 
knows  top  duality  construction.  Many 
oxtra*.  Walk  to  star**.  *37,50*.  No 

CailBjLL  MURPflY,  MU  3*191 
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Gross-Krasne  Into 
Personal  Management 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Now  it’s  “personality  manage¬ 
ment,”  a  new  term  coined  by  Gross- 
Krasne  for^the  department  it  has 
set  up  to  handle  personal  appear¬ 
ances  by  stars  in  connection  with 
the  company’s  syndicated  telefilm 
series. 

'Mickey, Gross,  for  the  past  four 
years  studio  manager  of  G-K’s  Cali¬ 
fornia  Studios,  has  been  named  .to 
head  up  the  new  department,  with 
Gross  also  to  handle  personal  man¬ 
agement  of  some .  outside  stars. 
First  up  in  the  personality  manage¬ 
ment  area  is  Thomas  Mitchell  for 
a  nationwide  tour  of  p.a.’s  and 
sponsor  tie-ins  in  behalf  of  the 
“Glencannon”  series. 


FOR  STRIPPING  THEY  RATE  GREAT! 

THE  3  STOOGES 

IF  YORK  13.9  .  ,  ,  CHICAGO  17.3  .  .  .  PHILADELPHIA  28.0 
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From  the  Production  Centres 

_ _  i  ~rrfi~nT'*r  from  9«ie  34  UmmSSSSSS 

11  „  WTAQ’s  Don.  Foreman  remoting  a  latenight  gab  show  from 

Tony  *Z*ale’s  restaurant  .  .  .  Ami  SHvegtre,  exercise  gal  on-'  Fanl  Fogar¬ 
ty’s  morning  show  on  WGN-TY,  working  evenings  at  Sheraton  Ho-- 
tel’s  India  Boom  as  singer-keyboarder  ,  WTTW  telecasting  North¬ 
western  IJ.  production  of  Leonard  Bernatein’s  “Trouble  In  Tahiti”  to¬ 
night  (Tues.)  .  .  .  Gordon  Welaenhorn*  film  consultant  to  Firestone 
Bubber  Co.,  now  working  with  Fred  Niles  Productions  on  special  as¬ 
signment  basis  .  .  .  Brace  Dennis,  WGN  program  manager,  named  1959 
chairman  of  resolutions  committee  of  Illinois  Broadcasters  Assn,  <  *  , 
WBBM’S  pubaffairs  shows  now  being  duplicated  on  WBBM-FM  *  .  * 
Anita  Bryant  and  Clare  Nelson  will  be  guest  chirpers  -on  “Don  Mc¬ 
Neill’s  Breakfast  Club”  next  week  .  .  .  Dick  Foerster,  ex-Peters,  Griffin 
&  Woodward  rep  in  Chi,  now  sales  manager  of  WISN-TV,  Milwaukee. 


IN  WASHINGTON  ... 

Martha  Rountree  and  hubby  Oliver  Presbrey  have  sold  one  -Wash¬ 
ington  mansion  (to  the  Jordan  government  which  is  making  it  into  an 
embassy)  and  bought  another  (which  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  home 
while  Assistant-Secretary  of  Navy)  . . .  John  W-  Kluge,  new  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  Corp.  board  chairman,  is  also  switching  Washington 
mansions  .  .  .  WWDC’s  Steve  Allison  is  expanding  his  nightly  talk 
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Mex  Radio 

^  Coctfimeil  from,  page  51  sss 

affiliated  with  some  sort  of  loose- 
knit  broadcasting  chain.  However, 
outside  of  the  Cadena  Azul  (Blue 
Chain),  there  is  no  true  network. 
This  latter  does  have  21  inter¬ 
connected  stations  throughout  the 
republic,  with  certain  broadcasts 
using  all  facilities.. 

Radio  Cadena  Nacional  (with  75 
affiliated  stations)  and  Cadena 
Tricolor  (73  stations)  broadcast 
transcriptions  and  magnetic  tape 
broadcasts.  The  latter  also  utilizes, 
the  services  of  Radio  Programas 
de  Mexico,  a  service  organization 
having  no  stations  of  its  own  but 
providing  programs  for  Cadena 
Azul  and  Cadena  Tricolor,  a  total 
of  94  clients. 

Mexican  radio  has  not  felt  the 
effect  of  television,  and  will. -not 
for  long  years  to  come.  Television 
receivers  are  located  in  this  city 
and  areas,  surrounding  the  central 
plateau,  as  well  as  along  the  U.S.- 
Mexican  frontier.  Outside  of  this 
capital  television  reception.,  is 
spotty. 

The  Mexican  in  the  hinterlands 
still  relies  on  his  radio  for  “.enter¬ 
tainment,”  does  not  seem*  to.  mind 
the  endless  commercials.  In  the 
provinces,  general  practice  is  .to 
turn  on  the  radio  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  full  blast,  and  keep 
it.  going  until  signoff  time.' ' 

-  Tourists  .with  sensitive'  ears  visit¬ 
ing-outlying  areas  have  constantly 
complained  of  the  radio  -din. 
There  is  a  ban  on  full  .volume'- 
.tuning  in  this  ‘  city,-  but  not'  too' 
effective.  * 

Outside  the  'city  limits1  and  in 
the  provinces,  it  is-  bedlam.  •  Big^- 
gest  favorites  in.  provinces  are  the 
SB-called  “xanchexo”  , -songs,,  with 
these  maudlin  or.  sentimental  bal¬ 
lads  with-  one  attribute:  they  are 
shouted  at  top  force  of_lungs.  . 

•  The  campesino  (rural ‘dweller) 
is  not  much  interested  in  drama 
or  instructive  programs  (although 
the  federal  government  is  turning 
more  and  more  to  use  of  radio 
facilities  to  eliminate  illiteracy). 
He  is  happiest  when  he  hears  tfie 
musical  numbers,  and  he  getst^em. 
by  the  hundreds,  with  frequent 
repetition,  daily. 


New  Orleans — Harry  Stone  has 
resigned  as  local  sales -manager,  of . 
WWL-TY  here  to  become  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  new  Country 
Music  Association  at  Nashville. 
It’s  a  “homecoming”  for  Stone. 


How  to  Golf  and  Swim  all  you  want 

A 

...  and  still  live  in  Manhattan  /.i 

.  '  M 


show  by  interviewing  out-of-town-  celebrities  via'  beeper  phone  .  .  . 
WRC’s  Patty  Cavjn  braved  mob  which  jammed  the  place  to  put  the 
opening  of  the 'new  Gaslight  Club  here  on  the  air  .  ,  .  Stag  days  of 
“Face  the  Nation”  are  ended;  CBS  has  decided  to  use  women  report¬ 
ers  now  and  then. 

IN  BOSTON  .  .  . 

^  Charles  “Chuck”  Williams  appointed  new  music  director  at  WBZ 
«  .  ,  WBZ-TY  nabbed  certificate  of  appreciation  from  U.S,  Veterans 
Adm,  for  “outstanding  service  to  -vets  .  .  .  Friends  Foods  launched 
strong  radio  adv.  campaign  on  WNAC  and  31  affiliated  “home  town” 
stations  of  the  Yankee  net .  ,  .  Duncan  MacDonald,  WNAC  personality, 
taping  spring  fashion  news  from  Manhattan  , .  .  Boston  Symphony  orch 
will  participate  in  first  regularly  -skedded  full  concert  broadcast  to  be 
transmitted  to  Europe  via  Transatlantic  Cable,  Friday  (23)  through 
facilities  of  WGBH-FM,  Home  Service  of  BBC  and  Radiodiffusion 
Francaise  .  .  .  Phil  Doherty;  WNAC-JTV  pub-ad  dir.,  readying  more 
saturation  advertising  and  promosh  for  WNAC-TV  film  shows. 

IN  PITTSBURGH  .  .  . 

Harris  Breth  gets  a  new  half-hour  Weekly  outdoors  show  on  Ch.  4 
Saturday  evenings  at  7  .  .  .  Donald  Steinfirst,  Post-Gazette  music  re¬ 
viewer,  picked  for  Metropolitan  Opera  of  the  Air  Critics  Quiz  over 
CBS  network  Feb.  14 « .  .  Red  Donley,  sports  director  of  WSTV  iff  Steu¬ 
benville,  O.,  .named  to  the  boxing  commission  in  that  city*.  .  »  Chris¬ 
tine  Hydak  has  joined  WCAE  staff  as-assistant  to  Bill  Thieman,  the 
publicity  man  .  .  .  Bill  Lynch,  WMCK  platter-spinner,  back  on  the  job 
again  after  being  down  with  the  mumps  .  „  .  Dick  Groat,  Pirates1  cap¬ 
tain  and  shortstop,  filling  in  on  sports  for  Bob  Prince*  whenever  latter 
isn’t  available  for  his  Ch.  4  strip  with  John  B.  Hughes  .  .  .  Long-run¬ 
ning  News  Tonight  on  Ch.  2  with  Bill  Burns  and  Ray  Scott  will  short¬ 
ly  jDe  cut  from  quarter-hour  to  10  minutes,  with  an  .Atlantic  -Refining  < 
weather  spot  filling  the  vacated  Duquesne  Brewing  time  .  .  .  Hank 
Shepard,  manager  of  WAMP,  named  radio  chairman  for  annual  Ad¬ 
vertising  Week  campaign  here. 

IN  BALTIMORE  ... 

Thomas  S.  Carr,  who  served  for  seven  years  as  Executive  Secretary 
and  administrative  assistant  to  former  Gov.  Theodore  Mc-Keldin,  has 
been  appointed  Director  of  Public  Relations  at  WBAL  .  .  .  Jack  Wells 
of  WJZ-TV  has  become  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Heart  Assn.  ...  Greg  Halpin  has  left  WCBM, 
where  he  was  news  director  and. commentator,  to  become  executive  as¬ 
sistant  and  acting  director  of  the  newly-formed  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications  for  the  Maryland  Port  Authority  .  .  .-  Conway  Robinson, 
farm  program  director  at  WBAL,  named  a  director  of  National  Assn, 
of  Radio  and  TV  Farm  Directors  .  .  .  John  F.  Lewis  is  now  chairman 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Committee  of  the  Radio-Television 
News  Directors  Assn.  He’s  news  director  at  WBAL  Radio  and  WBAL- 

t;v.  , 

IN  CLEVELAND  ... 

Newsman  Roger  Sharp,  who  covered  the  Castro  revolt  with  WEWS 
cameraman  George  Grant,  planning  a  Cuba  return  for  checkup  visit 
.  .  .  WJW-TYteam  of  Warren  Guthrie  and  Cook  Goodwin  also. covered 
revolt .  .  .  KYW-TV  program  director  Ralph  Hansen  back  from  Florida 
hiatus  .  .  .  George  Moore  scheduled  to  leave  WEWS  production  for 
National  Conference  of  Christians  &  Jews  assignment  . ..  .  Terry  Con- 
sidine,  WERE,  working  on  Press  Club  membership  .  .  .  Steve  Halpern 
exiting  KYW-TV  promotion,  for  KENS-TV  .  .  .  Bud  Wattles,  WERE 
music  director#  f o  California  .  .  .  WCUE,  Akron  indie,  sold  to  Ted  Esta- 
brook.  New  York,  for  about  $600,000  .  .  .  Terry  Atkinson  named  to 
KYW-TV  sales.  * 


Disquera  Rules 
Mex  Airwaves 

Mexico  City,  Jan.; 20. 

The  so-called  "disquera”  (disk 
jockey)  radio  stations  of  this  city 
have  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the 
radio  audience,  according  to  sur¬ 
veys  made  for  XEW  and  XEQ, 
which  offer  a  broad  range  of  pro¬ 
gram  fare.  Audience  for  these  two 
stations,  most  powerful  here,  is 
being  wooed  away  by  the  platter 
stations. 

There  is  a  big  boom  in  stations 
using  recordings  only,  with  Radio 
Sinfonola,  Radio  Trece,  Radio  590, 
Radio  Exitos,  Radio  Yariedades, 
and  XERH,  among  others,  using 
the  gimmick  of  having  the  au- 
;  (Hence  jahone  in  their  requests. 

Request  numbers  appear  to  be 
a  big  hit  here  and  listeners  are 
assured  they  can  hear  their  favorite 
melody  by  merely  dialing  a  phone. 

In  recent  months  the  platter  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  making.,  great  in¬ 
roads  on  audiences 'formerly  listen¬ 
ing  to  XEW  and  XEQ,  despite 
frantic  efforts  of  these  to  hang 
on  to  listeners  by  offering  various 
prize  promotions. 

"The  two  major  radio  stations 
have  tried  to .  give  balanced  pro¬ 
grams,  including  eonaedy,  drama 
and  soap  operas 


Modern  -Showpiece 

on  the  mountainside  id  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey.  Custom  built-  for 
man  in  the  entertainment  field  and 
connoisseur  of  flood  living.  It  hat  the 
appeal  of  tho  unusual  together  with 
good  tarte  and  yet  functional.  Built 
of  California  redwood  erf id  cedar  on 
a  beautifully  landscaped  corner  plot. 
Has  2  stories  with  flat  roof,  9  rooms 
(sunken  living' room),  3  baths,  3-car 
garage.  Many  automatic  electric  de¬ 
vices,  including  air  conditioning.  A 
distinctive  house  for  a  distinctive 
buyer.  Price  $49,500.  For  particulars 
and  appointment  rte  inspect  call: 

HERB  HIT  M.  OECHSNER,  ItfC.,  Realtors 
343  Bloomfield  Aye.,  'Montclair,  N.  J. 

Pilgrim  4-9400 
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IN  DETROIT  ... 

-  Mori  Neff,  host  of.  WWJ-TV’s  “Michigan.  Outdoors,”  off  to  Chile  for 
his  annual  fishing  expedition.  Color  films  of  the  four-week  excursion 
will  be  shown  on  his  return.  In  his  absence.  Bill  Flemming  will  host 
the  Thursday  evening  show  .  .  “Sundays Supplement”  WJR’s  weekly 
discussion  program,  will  remote  once  a  month  from  the  smaller 'Cities 
and  towns  in  the  state  to  broadcast  the  opinions  of  citizens  on  local, 
national  and  international  news.  Jim  Yin  all  is  moderator  'of  the.  show 
.  .  .  WWJ-TV’s  variety  program,  “Let’s  Dance  at  Arthur  Murray's,”  is 
staging  a  contest  in  which  viewers  will  vote  for  the  best  of  three  dance 
teams;  Voters  must  accompany  each  ballot  with  a  dime  which  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  March  of  Dimes.  Winning  dance  team  will  receive 
a  plaque  presented  by  the  United  Foundation  of  Detroit  .  .'  .  Irene 
formerly  of  WJSK-TV’s  national  sales  office  in  N.Y.,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Detroit  as  manager  of  station’s  traffic  department. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA  ... 

Top  brass  cf  the  WCAU  stations  tossed  a  farewell  luncheon  at  the 
Barclay  for  Donald  Thornburgh,  retiring  general  manager  .  Dick 
Powell  had  a  hurry  call  to  return  to  Hollywood  (to  self  a  tv  series)  and 
hi*  visit  here  (15)  was  cancelled  .  .  .  Bob  Paasch,  WRCV-TV  technical 
supervisor,  has  resigned  to  take  over  as  chief  engineer  at  WCKT, 
Miami,  (also  an  NBG  affiliate)..  Frank  Whitt  am,  WBUF. '  Buffalo  re¬ 
places  Paasch  .  .  .  Paul  Evans,  former  account  exec  with  WINS,  New 
York,  appointed  national  sales  manager  for  WIP  .  .  .  Walter  Cronkite 
serves  as  moderator  for  the  13th  annual  Bulletin  Forum  of  six  Sunday 
afternoon  sessions.  ■  Governor-elect  David  Lawrence  addressed  open¬ 
ing  program  (18)  ,  ‘  . 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  .... 


johnky  jomsxmi 

Luncheeg  *<nred  Noon  to  3  F.M. 
Monday  thru  Friday 
COCKTAILS-— ^INNFR^SUPPIR 
143  Secend  Avenue  ,  at  45  Hi  Street 
Member  alt  eberge  club* 

MIH-72SO-Oh«  7  *y» 


—■—FOB  RltaT  mmmrnmmm 
110  Seed  ScrtwlBg  UwKb 
TOHi  Floor,  325  W44S?,NYC 

Fally  A?r-Ca*dltlo«ed  ' 

Fmota. Entrance- 

Call  MUrray  Hill  9-3B54  or  Write 
Box  54B-Ir  300  W  43  Sr,  NT  34 


PETE*  SMITH 

222  W.  59th  *t.  Hew  York 
JU  1014*  or 

P.O.  BOX  493,  Huntington,  LA. 
HAmHton  13*21  ' 

Agent  For 

RADIO-TV  WRITERS 

Writers  of  CemmefcteU  (Jingles)  etc. 


Robert  Novak,  ex-writer-producer  of  "Gabby  -Hayes  Show”  and 
Kraft’s  “B-Bar-B  Show,”  named  assistant  program  manager  of  West- 
inghouse’s  KPIX,  succeeding  John  Highlander,  who  quit  .--Jack  G. 
Carnegie.  ex-KLX,  Oakland,  ex-KCBS,  Frisco,  named  program  man¬ 
ager  of  KOFY,  San- Mateo  .  .  .  KTVU  signed  Gateway  Chevrolet  to 
7V4  hours  a- week  for  26  weeks  through  Heintz  &  Co.— it’s  believed 
to  be_  biggest  block  of  Bay  Area  TV  time  ever  purchased  in  one  con¬ 
tract  .  .  .  Dave  Parker  named  KPIX  editorial  writer,  Fred  Joslyn  into 
Parker’s  post  as  station’s  education  director 

— — ■  - - — ,  i  .  ■— 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT? 

Heve  l.A.  degree,  4  year*  diversified 
experience  with  fop  executives'  end 
public  In  travel  ai>d  hetel  fields.  Shew 
bix  exd.  Includes — Pregram  Director, 
In  Europe;  modeling;  tactful;  self-re¬ 
liant,  Imaginative.  Can  <ope  with  high 
pressure  details. 

■ox  Y-12039,  VAR1RTY, 

154  W._44tt»  St.  New  York  U. 


Don  Rogers  Financial 
Series  for  Syndication 

Don  Rogers,  the  financial-busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  tho  N.Y.  Herald 
Tribune,  will  front  telefilm  syndi¬ 
cation’s  first  regular  series  on 
atock  market  advice  to  the  lay¬ 
man.  First  in  a  string  of  39  quar¬ 
ter-born*  films  with  Rogers  has  al¬ 
ready  been  produced .  in  N.Y.  by 
Financial  Communications,  a  com¬ 
pany  in  the  field  of  "disseminating 
all  kinds  of  business  news.” 

Show  will  be  called  "Every¬ 
body’s  Business,”  and  will  hew  to 
general  interpretations  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  scene. 


vy 

Dynamic  new  dimension,  in  TV  programming 


PROFESSIONAL, 


CORPORATION 


PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


|H  AM  PCX  CORP. 


REDWOOD  Cmr.'pAUFDRNIA 
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Thfel*  ihe  most  expensive  yawn  m 
America  , . .  the  ene  that  kills  a 
network  TV  program. 

l^ast  [y&x it  killed  one  out  of  every  two  evening  net¬ 
work  shows. 

Sofetf  this  season— audit's  far  from  over-^more  than 
twelve  have  hit  the  dust 

'The  cost  of  these  false  starts  and  fast  -Sops  is  stagger¬ 
ing.  You  just  east  fail  more  spectacularly  in  adver-  ’ 
rising . ,  .  and  more  expensively,'  '  • 

What  to  do  about  it? 

Couldn^part  oftheanswer  He  fit  an  advertising ageney 
that;,  assumes  responsibility  for  the-.:-di^efcppiifent  and-  • 
growth  of  the  property,  as  well  as  negotiating  for  it? . 


This,,  of  course,  is  easier  said  than  done. 

In  our-  case,  it  means  a  department  of  92  specialists 
solely  dedicated  to  building  the  popularity  and  assur¬ 
ing  the  success  of  our  clients*  programs —before,  dur¬ 
ing,  and  after  their  introduction  on  the  airl 

immodest  of  us,  we  know 

Thafthes'e  efforts  are  reason  ably  successful  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  83%  of  the  nighttime  network  shows’ 
BentonA  Bowles  had  on  the*  air  last  year  are  still  onV  * 
This,  we  are  immodest  enough  fa  point  out,  is  consid¬ 
erably  better  than  the  average  survival  fate  of  50%. 

But  another  and  equally  self-congratulatory  way,'  • 
5  of  the  top- 25 television  shows  last  fall  wereBenton>’&'- 
Bowles  shows; 


Now,  lets  face  it  We  wanted  to  gloat  a  little  in  print 
about  thfr^eoeixL  But,  we  also  wanted  ‘to  shake  yoto 
up  a  little..  We  want  you  tq  do  a  little  thinking  about 
what  real  teleVifieR  *pros~  within  an  agency  can  do 
id  cut  down  otftKegbrib’Ie  that  is  TV.  p 

We  believe  an  advertising  agency  should  do  as 
good  a  job  of  keeping  .the  entertainment  you  pay 
for  fresh,  bright,,  and  mfeyesting  as  the  advertising 
it  produces. 

If  this  concept  Interests  you  at  all,  we  are  singularly 
receptive* 

Benton  &  Bowles,  foe. 

66#  Fit  til  A>Y#txd*r  New  Toxic  IB,  N.*£ 
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I  Aiffiae  1  F&o  tSsip.  *  Western  Union  Telegraph  Ce^.  Inc* 


MUSIC- 


Z'&rtlEff 


Jocks,  Jukes  and  Bisks 

-  -- —  By  BOSE  GROSS  ■■■  iim  ■■ " 

Elmer  Bernstein  Orch  (Capitol):  entry  that  should  make  lots* 
“TO  LOVE  AND  BE .  LOVED”  friends.  '  i 

(Maraville*)  Is  a  pretty  melody  The  Wildtones  (Madison);  “SICK 
from  the  soundtrack  of  the  Frank  CHICK”  (Monumentt)*  has  a  terp-^ 
Sinatra  starrer  “Some  -Came  Run-  happy  beat  that  should  give  it  a 
ning.”  “LIVE  IT  UP”  (Sands*)  healthy  spinning  score. .  “THE  B 
toplines  a  jazz  beat  that  some  deer  SIDE”  (Monument!)  slaps  out  an 
jays  may  find  attractive.  okay  instrumental  beat. .  I 

Tommy  Dorsey  Orch  -  Warren  Bobby  Sharp  (Destiny):  “LAST 
Covington  (Decca):  “DINAH  CHA  NIGHT  IN  THE  MOONLIGHT” 


Best  Bets 


Album  Reviews 


“Whoop-Up”  (MGM).  There’s  a 
lot  of  drive  and  vigor  in  this  orig¬ 
inal  Broadway  cast  package  of  the 
Cy  Feuer-Emest  H.  Martin  produc¬ 
tion,  "but  the  enthusiasm  isn't 
enough  to  wrap  it  up  as  a  potent 
musical  entity.  Moose  Charlap  has 
written  some  fastiijdving  melodic 
strains  and  Norman  Gimbel  has 
matched  ’em  with  an  okay  lyric 
effort,  but  there’s  nothing  in  it 
that’s  dinging  or  important.  Susan 
Johnson,  Paul  Ford  .  Ralph.  Young, 
Romo  Vincent  and  Silvia  Syms 
whoop  it  up  with  pro  spirit.  Set 
should  do  okay  with  the  showtune 
buffs,  however.  ,  .  . 

Sammy  Davis  Jr.;  “At  Town 
Halt”  (Decca).  Sammy  Davis  Jr. 
was  in  good  form  on  May  4,  1958, 
when  he  concertized  at  New  York’s 
Town  Hall.  This  disk  is  an  on- 
the-spot  account  of  what  took  place 
that  evening  and  it’s  a  fine  piece 
of  memorabilia.  Davis  runs  through 
a  flock  of  his  top  disk  efforts 
(“Something’s  Gotta  Give,”  “Hey 


ROGER  WILLIAMS . .THE  KEY  TO  THE  KINGDOM 

(Kapp)  , . . . . . . . Dearer  Than  Dear  -  LAWRENCE  WELK  Ujujw  .  »wi»  *4 .  “At  *•»» 

Roger  Williams1  "The  Key  to  the  Kingdom"  (Chappell*)  fits  Presents  wm  In'SfonttroMay  4?1958 ! 

easily  into  hit-bracket  slotting.  The  Williams*  keyboard  shines  THE  LENNON  SISTERS  when  he  concertized  at  New  York’s 

'  again  to  a  reworking  of  the  “Mediterranean  Concerto ”  with  (t  Carl  “Children’s  Marching  Song”  Town  Hall.  This  disk  is  an  ©n- 
Sigman  lyric  that  a  vocal  chorus  handles  for  added  impact  the-spot  account  of  what  took  place 

“Dearer  Than^Dear”  (Remick*)  has  a  horny  'melodic  and  lyric  Brunswick  No.  55113 _  that  owning  and  it’s  a  fine  piece 

quality  to  attract *  spins.  ~  .  of  memorabilia.  Davis  runs  through 

*  *  *  rocker  ’In  -all  departments.  a  flock  of  his  top  disk  efforts 

MARTY  BOBBINS. : . . . . .TOE  OLNG1NG  TREE  ’= 

^l^olumbLaj .  . . Ihe  Junes  Lrountry  Myie  .  (Leeds*)  gets  a  high-powered  and  tap  dances,  does  impersonations 

Marty  Robbins'  “The  Hanging  Tree’*  (Witmark*)  is  a  western *  °  impressive  tteatment  and  toe  dee-  and  seems  to  be  having  a  good  time 

flavored  entry  but  of  the  WB  pic  of  the  same  name  thgfs  brought  jays  ought  to  give  it  a  fay.  MY  throughout.  Theaudience  applause 

in  for  a  hi#  store  in  all  areas.  “The  Blues  Country  Style ”  ( Ad -  (Leeds*)  h2H  4  tQO  Jintr^siveT  toe.  T£°~ 

venced*)  folio**  through  on  a  couk**  bta*  aiood  in  top  form.  ...  .«**■ 

GOGI  GRANT. . . . . . . .  /. - TWO  DREAMS  JRS&IgSS  Judr  HomdM;  “Throoble  Is  A 

(RCA  Victor) . . .  Honey,  Honey  W)  s&  an  w»tk  ra“sty£%i£g£ris  JndrHolUday! 

*  Gogi  Grant'*  “Two  Dreams "  (Korwift*),  is  a.  substantial  ballad  a  humorous  .English  lyric  and  Haying  ttt^ken'ground  as  a  'Broad- 

that  gives  her  a  strong  shot  -at  the  hit  lists.  “Honey,  Honey ”  Nicola  Paone  blends  it  for  a  mill-  way  iiusicomedy  performer  in  the 

(Duchess*)  ha,  a  lively  LaSncrtpled  teat  for  fair  remits.  rse-  5Sg£  *hS 

CONWAT  TWTTTY . MAKE  ME  KNOW  YOU’RE  MINE  programming. 

(MGM) . . . - - -  Story  of  My  Love  ^SitMs  a( Jho?  rockabiUy  wistful  ballad  ta~*the  rousing 

Conway  Twitty's  “Make  Me  Know  You're ‘  Mine"  (Ross-Jung-  effort  that’s  set  up  especially  for 

nickel*)  rooks  with  the  vocal  wiggles  that  the .  lads  will  go  for  in  a  the  teen  trade  around  ’toe  coin-  5^lc;SaWir5tfon  o^Buster  DavL 

biff  way.  - The  Story  of  My  Life”  (Mariellet)  is  the  same  old  boxes.  “I’LL  NEVER  BE  LONE-  mS 

countrfbaUad  story ,  but  Conway  Twitty  makes  it  seeih  more  im -  LY”  (Ted!)  Is  a  pleasant  little  bal-  siratehtforwarti  and  easv-to- 

portant  this  time.  .•  lad.  with  a  touch  of  toe  roriring  “J  “A 

•  *  *  *  beat  to  juice  ft  ^  for  teen  hist^  i°P;  Lost 

PONI-TAILS.  . . . . ,  .EARLY  TO  BED  »»VVR1TE  MEPA*ii>VE  LETTER”  inHIs  Arms”  and  “Confession”  are 

(AB&Paramoimt)  . .  Fatter  Time;.  ¥^ng ^  among  toe  goodies  in  this  set. 

The  Pom-Tails’  “Early  To  Bed"  mansion*)  wU^getthekind  of.  impression  for  this  new  vocal  Roger  WilHamst  “Near  .You” 

spins  racked  up  by  their  previous  “Bom  Too  Late."  If  s  a  natural  combo  and  side  could  give  ra  a  (Kapp).  One  of  toe  few  pianists 

oldfashtoned  beat,  for ’moderate  results.  „^alfv  «.k_ • 


rocker ’in  all  departments.  a  flock  of  his  top  disk  efforts 

Fay  DeWitt  (Leeds):  “1’M*  (“Something’s  Gotta  Give,*  “Hey 
WALKING  BEHIND  YOU”  There,”  “And  This  Is  My  Beloved”), 
(Leeds*)  gets  a  high-powered  and  tap  dances,  does  impersonations 
impressive  treatment  and  toe  dee-  and -seems  to  be  having  a  good  tone 
jays  ought  to  give  it  a  try.  “MY  throughout.  The  audience  applause 
INTENDED”  (Leeds*)  has.  good  isn’t  too  intrusive  and  the  pro- 
ballad  intentions  butit’s  not  quit©  gram,  produced  by  Lee  Cooley,  has 
right  for  toe  spinning  crop.  a  nice  informalquality.  - 

It'SS  JodT  HoIUdaj:  “Throoble  Is  A 

•  BLA?,  iK^SLi  JE°25b  Man” .  (Colombia).  No  one-shot-  or 

ipnf)  sets  an  ItaUan  melody  with.  0ne-style  singeris  Judy  Holliday. 
«  inmArmin  English  -  lvnc  and  ^  j  __  _ 


/jane>.  “TWIX-  with  tones  to*?  rafge  from  the 
ttSt?” B^frockabiUv  wistful  ballad  to^the  rousing 

h^f^ee,I‘lrU‘^NI^E^^BE1LONE-  musical  direction  of  Buster  Davis, 

?radS^  -SSTfasy^ 

lad.  with  a  touch  of  file  roctang  ™  *  -‘A 

^Tbe  ^clnitlu  mde  to^Ralntow;’ -I  S.Lost 

The  cup  l %  a l  s  _  i mumpni.  ^  ^  ^  “Confession”  are 


(ABCParamonnt)  . ..... . . . .  ....... .  .  Father  Time  / .  ^^^gjamong^ ^the^ goodies  in  this  set. 

The  Pom-Tails’  “Early  To  Bed"  mansion*)  wU^getthekind  of.  impression  for  this  new  vocal  Roger  WilHamst  “Near  .You” 
spins  racked  up  by  their  previous  “Bom  Too  Late."  If  s  a  natural  combo  and  side  could  give  ra  a  (Kapp).  One  of  to©  few  pianists 

oldfasluoned  teat,  for  'moderate  feoitt,.  eW”  (GodaV-Medalf) ticks  along  weto  ccra&ue  his  streak  with 

^  _ _ *  ■  **  ”  “  _ _  at  a  rodring  beat  that  rates  juke  this  “Near  You”  package.  The  set 

CHARLIE  BLACKWELL*’. . . ....  .MIDNIGHT,  OIL  play-  -  covers  toe  pop  range  as  well  as 


Charhe  Blackwell's  “Midmght  Qd"  (Musk  Worldf)  whistles  the  teenage  pattern  in  lyric  and  again  sure  and  sound.  He’s  helped 
up  an  instrumental  storm  with-  a  solidly  spotlighted  drum  back'  beat  but  it’s  still  not  strong  enoueh  by  an  orch  and  .chorus  di- 

ing  to  push  this  side  to  the  top.  “None  of 'Em,  Glow  Like  You"  for  the  spinning  crowd.  “PINK  rected  by  Hall  Kanner. 

(Moonbeitmt)^is.  lively  enough Lt  but  there's  nothing  too  distinctive  SHOE  LACES”  (Pioneer!)  features  _ . 

to  give  it  that  extra  spinning  push . . a  modem  idea  in  a  calypso  setting  Uwuit;  “Twen  Tune 

*  *  *  for  so-so  returns.  •  (RCA  Victor).  Gogi  Grant  has  a 

_  -  -  .  The  Southern  Harmonaires  sensitive  and  warm  approach  to  a 

THE  NIGHTINGALES.  . . ; . BRIGHT  EYES  (Auello):  “HONEY  IN  THE  ROCK”  tune  that  enhances  toe  lyric  values, 

..  4  -  _  _ _  _  _  .  .  .  .  •««  m  a  _ _  .a  j  _  it.  .  Tm  T  T)  niAwlffnif  nntn  Uamih 


( Tampa  V . . ..;.  .  ..  .  I  Love  Yon  Oh  So  Much  (BessO  will  taste  sweet  to  the  In  this  LP,  working  with  Henri 

y  ,  J  *  y  *  *  r  ‘1  fv  V.  30  :  •  H  *  pospel  spinners.  “I’M  SO  GLAD”  Rene’s  orch,  .Miss  Grant  creates 

The  Ntghtingales  Bright .  Eyes  (R.  Mellmi)  shines  with  an  (Bess.t)  is  *  typical  sampling  of  the  a  soft  and  effective  mood  with 
infectious  melodic  line  that  has  a  join-in-styled  vocal  attraction.  Harmonaires’  styling  and  will  at-  entries  by  Richard  Rodgers,  George 
Side  could  bring  this  group  to  the  fore.  “I  Love  You  Oh  So  Much "  tract  the  gospel  congregation.  Gershwin,  Noel  Coward  and  Sig- 

( Websterf )  is  an  Overage. ballad  that  will  have  trouble  finding  its  Arlene  Fontana  (Parish  “EASY”  mund  Romberg.  Most  ©f_the  re- 

spinning  place.  r  .  -  .  (Bae-Jack  Gold*)  plays  up  a  strong’  pertoire  is  made  up  of  tried  and 

■  .  ..  .  .  .  .  .  .  ...  .  ..  ballad  mood  that  ought  to  bring  tested  tunes  from  toe  Broadway 

f  ,rni  _ _ _  .  /T>  ..  -  -•  y  '  the  soiniring  attention  ,  in  Arlene  Iegitune  field,  *  but  there’s  also  a 

J lst culled  (Bourne*)  has  a  chance  to  make  Fontana’s  direction.  ‘TM  IN  nifty  version  of  the  infrequently 
fr^  toe  TO-Cpvington  album  to  some  noise  on  .  the  jock  &.  juke  LOVE”  (Greta!)  whips  up  an  okay  recorded  “Young  and  Foolish” 
tI}€.J.tl!]P^yi.Dg.eF?...ar.0UPd.  circuit  because  of  its  vibrant  vocal  beat  for  some  spinning  time.  from  “Plain  and  Fancy”  of  a  few 

jukes.  “I  STILL  GET  JEALOUS  and  brisk  beat.  “I  LOVE  YOU,  MY  _____  *  years  back.  -  . 

CHA  CHA”  (Mpms*)  is  from  toe  BABY”  (SueRobt)  is  a  routine  *  ASCAP.  tBMI..  “Demi  Doien”  (Offbeat).  Julius 


same  package  and  it,  too,  keeps 
toe  south -of -the -border  tempo 
alive. 

Bobby  Christian  (Stepheney): 
“BOOLA”  (Gilt)  bounces  across  a 
catching  instrumental  that  will 
kefep  the  teeners  taming  to  its 
beat  “CARAyAN”  (Mills*)  rides 
again,  this  time  in  a  current  me¬ 
lodic  pattern  to  give  it  a  juke 
hearing. 

The  Coasters  (Atco):  “CHARLIE 
BROWN”  (Tiger!)  swings  and 
rocks  with  a  wry  ring  that  will 
help  it  along  the  spinning  route. 
“THREE  COOL  CATS”  (Tigert) 
will  probably  find  some  approval 
on  the  level  at  which-  it’s  aimed. 

Arlene  Tye  (Carlton):  “THE 
UNIVERSE’  (E.  B.  Marks!)- takes 
in  a  lot  of  territory  but  the  tofush 
gives  it  enough  dramatic  impact  to 
get  it  rolling,  “WHO  IS  THE  ONE” 
(Sounds*)  plays  \tp  the  rocking 
ballad  effects  in  a  way  that  could 
give  it  a  spinning  lift,-  . 

Art  &  Dottie  Todd  •  (Era): 
“STRAIGHT  AS  AN  ARROW” 
<Thunderbird*)~gets  a  strong  spin¬ 
ning  pull  from  a  neatly  fashioned 
tandem  vocal  and  an  attractive 
melody,  “STAND  THERE,  MOUN¬ 
TAIN”  (Hilliary!)  works  up  a  lyric 
idea  that’s  not  entirely  suited  to 
current  market  demands. 

Bob  Special  (Seeco):  “I’VE 
GOT  A  GIRL  NAMED  MARY” 
(Thomas!)  builds  up  a  marching 
beat  into  a  pop  entry  toat  has  a 
good  takeoff  chance.  “STAY  MY 
LOVE”  (Criterion*)  is  a  routine 
ballad  with  rocking  undertones. 

Buddy  Holly  (Coral):  “RAINING 
IN  MY.  HEART”  (Acuff-Bose!) 
falls  out  of  the  groove  with  a  light, 
casual  air  that  has  -som**  virtues. 
“IT  DOESN’T  MATTER  ANY¬ 
MORE”  (Spankat)  is  a  sprightly 


i^^JO  Best  Sdlers  on  Coin  Machines. 


1.  SMOKE  GETS  IN  YOtJR  EYES;  C5)  . ....  i . . .  . . . . . ; . .  Platters 

2.  MY  HAPPINESS  (3)  ...... . . . . .  Connie  Francis 

3.  GOtTA  TRAVEL  ON  <3>  .  .  Billy  Grammer 

4.  STAGGER  LEE  (2>  . .  . . . . . . .  . .  Lloyd  Price  . 

5.  THE  CHIPMUNK  SONG  <6 ^  . . . .  Chipmunks  . . . 

DONNA  (I)  . . . ; . . . . . . . . . .  Ritchie {Valens 

7.  TO  KNOW  HIM  IS  TO  LOVE  HIM  (9)  ! . . . .  Teddy  Bears  . 

S,  10  CANDLES  05)  . . . . . .  Crests  . 

9.  DIARY  (1)  . . . . .  Neil  Sedaka  .. 

19.  I  GOT  STUNG  (8)  . . . . . . . . . . .  Elths  Presley 


Platters 

...  .  .Mercury 

Connie  Francis  ... 

. MGM 

Billy  Grammer  , . . 

. . .  Monument 

Lloyd  Price . 

...  .ABC-Pdr 

Chipmunks  - - 

Ritchie fValens  -. . 

Teddy  Bears  . 

Crests  . . 

Neil  Sedaka  _ 

Elvis  Presley  ... 

Second  Group 


A  LOVER’S  QUESTION . . .  . . .  Clyde  - McPhatter 

PROBLEMS  . . ..; . . . . . .  Everly  Bros.  .... 

ONE  NIGHT  . . . .  Elvis  Presley  .... 

TOM  DOOLEY  . . . .  Kingston  Trio  . . . 

WHOLE  LOTTA  LOVIN'  . . . . . .  .  Fats  Domino . 

HAWAIIAN  WEDDING  SONG . . .  . .  Andy  Williams  . . 

LUCKY  LADY  BUG  . . . . . . . .  Billy  &  Lillie...; 

LONESOME  TOWN  . . . . . . . .  Ricky  Nelson . 

NOBODY  BUT  YOU  . . . . . . . Dee  Ctark  ...... 

blue  Hawaii  .... . :* . . .  ......  . . . ; . . . . . .  Bniy  Vaughn  .... 


. .  Clyde  -McPhatter  . . 

....Atlantic 

. .  Everly  Bros.  . 

.  ..Cadence 

Elvis  Presley  ; _ _ _ 

..  Kingston" Trio  ..... 

. .  Fats  Domino . 

. .  .Imperial 

. .  Andy  Williams  ..... 

.... Cadence 

..  -Billy  it  Lillie...;.. 

. ..  Ricky  Nelson . 

. .  .Imperial 

Dee ' Ctark  ; 

V.  Billy  Vaughn . 

. . . . .  .Dot 

[Figures,  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  weeks  song  has  been  in  the  Top  lOj 


Monk’s  nitery  revues  broke  into 
disk  field  last  season  with  “Take 
Five”  and  how  its  successor  “Demi 
Dozen”  joins  the  fold.  With  Jean 
Arnold,  Ceil  Cabot,  Jane- Connell, 
Jack  Fletcher,  George  Hall  and 
Gerry  Matthews  front  and  centre, 
toe  LP  is  packed  with  lots  of  musi¬ 
cal  fun.  And  as  its 'predecessor,  toe 
special  material' and  comedy  songs 
outshine  the  ballads.  On  toe  whole, 
though,  the  set  ought  to  do  ^ricely 
for  those  who  want  a  permanent 
account  of  the  goings-on  at  Monk’s 
Upstairs  at  the  Downstairs  in  mid- 
town  New  York.  . 

Ed  Townsendr  “New  In  Town” 
(Capitol).  This  is  an  impressive  LP 
debut  for  Ed  Townsend  who  stirred 
up  some  noise  in  the  singles  mar¬ 
ket  late  last  year-  Set  indicates 
there’s  more  to  him  than  meets 
the  demands  of  toe  rock  ’n’  roll 
contingent.  He’s  a  potent  song- 
seller  with  an  appeal  that’s  not 
limited  to  toe  teen  set.  His  reper¬ 
toire  is.  as  solid  as  his  style  and 
this*’package  should  help  push  him 
to  toe  show  biz  foreground- 

Earl  Grant;  “The  End”  (DeCca) 
Earl  Grant  made  his  jukebox  score 
only  a  few  months  ago  With  toe 
Single  slicing  of  “The  End,”  which 
is  happily  included  in  this  package. 
He’s  got  plenty  more  in  his  vocal 
bag,  though,  as  evidenced  by  his 
treatment  of  such  delights  as 
“Hello,  Young  Lovers,”  “I’m  Be¬ 
ginning  To  See  The  Light”  and 
“We  Kiss  in  The  Shadow,”  to  name 
some  of  the  more  Substantial  songs 
in  the  LP.  His  spoof  of  “Volare,” 
by  the  way*  is  sure  to  attract  a  lot 
of  deejay  play. 

LuAnn  Simms:  “At  Separate 
Table’’  (Jubilee).  Honors  in  this  set 
must  be  shared  between  LuAnn 
Simms  and  fijeffer  Harry  Warren, 
Package  is  a  roundup  of  a  dozen 
of  Warren’s  melodies  and  Miss 
Simms  delivers  with  a  vocal  verve 
that  gives  the  tunes  a  new  excite-- 
ment.  Warren’s  pie  tunes  were 
done  In  collaboration  with  such 
lyricists  as  Harold  Adamson,  AI 
Dubin,  Made  Gordon,  Leo-  Robin, 
and  Ralph  Blane,  and  they’re  all 
top-drawer.  Orch  hacking  is  by 
Dave  Terrjr;  •- 

Maurice  •  Chevalier;  -  “Sings 
Broadway”  (MGM).  .  M  auri  c  • 
Chevalier  covers  the  Broadway 
showtune  range  from  “Give  •  My 
Regards  To*.  Broadway^’  from 
George  M.  Cohan’s  “little  Johnny 
Jones,”  to  a  couple  of  Alan  Jay 
Lemer-Frederick  .  Loewe  entries 
from  ‘‘My  Fair  Lady,”  He  siifga 
with  the  wit  and  charm  toat  have 
become' his  trademark  and. toat' 
Should  make  this  LP  a  strong  mar¬ 
ketable  item. 

Shelley  Berman:  .“Inside  Shelley 
Berman”  (Verve!.  The  material 
Shelley  Berman  has  popularized  on 
tv  and  the  saloon  circuit  is  grooved 
here  for  an  okay  laugh  potential. 
Included  are  his  airplane' bit,”  his 
telephone  segment  and  his  disser¬ 
tation  on  butterinilk.  *It  hits  to©' 
yock-meter  first  time  around  but 
will  probably  remain  on  the  shelf 
until  new  pigeons  come  Visiting. . 

“What’s  My  Line”  (Dot);  Eight 
mystery  guests;  from  CBS-TWs 
“What’s  My  Line”  shows  during 
1953-54  have  been  resurrected  for 
this  package.*-  It  doesn’t  work  out* 
too  well  in  the  groove,  though,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  toe  fun  of  toe  “tnys- 
tery  guest”  segment  on  tv  is  in  toe 
watching.  The  ^questions  by  the 
panel  aren’t  much  help  to  toe 
novice  in  guessing  toe  name  of  the 
guest  and  the  studio  laughter  in¬ 
dicates  that  something  is  missing 
without  the  visual  values.  The 
names  of  toe  ‘‘mystery  guests”  in¬ 
cidentally,  are  printed  on  the  baric 
liner  note  in  an  upside-down  para* 
graph  to  make  cribbing  a  bit  more 
difficult.  Panelists  on  toe  album 
are  *  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  Arlene 
Francis,  Bennett  Cerf  and  Steve 
Allen,  with  John  Daly  moderating. 

Relndorf-Warner  Bros.  Sym¬ 
phony  Orch:  “Rhapsody  In  Blne”- 
“An  American  In  Paris”  (Warner 
Bros.).  Although  both  of  these 
George  Gershwin  items  are  stand¬ 
ard  bits  of  repertoire,  this  new  - 
version  by  Heindorf  conducting  toe 
Warner  Bros.  Symphony  has  a  lot 
in  its  favor  for  a>  sales  pull.  With 
Bert  Shefter,  piano  soloist,  and 
Dan  Lube,  violin  soloist,  both 
pieces  come  off  as  exciting  listen¬ 
ing. 

Harry  Fleetwood:  “Evangeline” 
(Folkways).  Boxed  handsomely 
with  the  text  of  Longfellow’S 
“Evangeline”-  tale  included,  this 
two-LP  package  is  a  top  educa* 
tional  item  and  good-  for  home  en¬ 
tertainment  for  those  who  like  to 
be  read  to.  Harry  Fleetwood  ’  goes 
through  “the  forest  primeval”  ljkt 
he  really  lies-  the  trip.  Grot.  , 


sitssfr  a .. 


Washington,  Jan.  20. 

Rep.  James  Roosevelt  GD-Calif.) 
has  demanded  an  answer  from  the 
chief  of  the*  Justice  Dept/s  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  on  why  no  new  con¬ 
sent  decree  has  been  worked  out 
with'the  American  Society  of  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors  &  Publishers. 

“It  is  distressing  and  disappoint¬ 
ing,**  Roosevelt  said  in  a  letter 
mailed  last  week  to  Assistant  Atty. 
Gen..  Victor  Hansen,  ‘-‘to  see  that 
the  corrective  .  action  so  badly 
needed  in  this  case  has  been  .  . 

prolonged  and  delayed.’*  . 

Roosevelt  said  .  he  was  .  “non¬ 
plussed**  because  he  was  unable  to 
understand  <why  Hansen  has  toler¬ 
ated  “such  indecisive  action.** 

Roosevelt  referred  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  House  .’ Small 
Business  Subcommittee,  which  he 
heads,  last  June  recommending: 
ASCAP  be  bought  totask  lor  al¬ 
leged  ,  nonconformity  with  antitrust 
laws.  Subcommittee  made  findings 
that  a  few  large  publishers  wielded 
too  much  control  over  ASCAP,  to 
the  detriment  of  smaller  pub¬ 
lishers.  .  ...  . 

Roosevelt’s  iletter  to  Hansen  de¬ 
clared:  “It  is  my  understanding 
that.,  by  June,  1958— almost  light* 
months  ago — the  antitrust  division 
had  initiated  negotiations  with 
ASCAP-  to-  determine  whether 
(Continued  on  page  681 


Exports  Off  For 
Nov.  &  11  Months 

London,  tap.  20. 

Manufacturers'  sales  of  disks  last 
November,  Valued  at  a  total  $3,9f8^ 
000  exclusive  of  British  purchase 
tax,  were  7  %  down  from  Novem¬ 
ber,  1957,  according  to  the  monthly 
statistics  "Isshefl.  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  '"Efport  sales,  at  $942,000, 
were;6^^down:  . 

Total  Sales  for  January  to  No¬ 
vember,  3%  less  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  1957  period,  were  $33,- 
880,000.  Production  for  November, 
at  6,988,000, ,  showed  a  drop  of 
1,096,000  against  the  same  month 
in  1957.  Pressings  of  45  RPM’s 
again"  showed  an  upswing,  .the 
3,463,000  aggregate  being  136%-- 
greater';’ 

Comparing  the  J anuary-Novem- 
ber  period  with  that  of  1957,  Just 
over  twice  as  many  45  RPM’s  <23,- 
604,000)  and  13%  38’s  (14,132,000) 
were  produced.  Pressings  of  78’s 
(26,268,000)  were  43%  fewer. 

ABC-far’s  High-Priced 
(To$5J8)  Aristocrat  Sets 

ABC-Parameunt  will,  introduces 
high-priced  album  line  with  its 
February  release.’  The  -  series, 
which  will  be  issued  under  thq 
Aristocrat  tag,  will  be  priced  at 
$4.98  for  the  monaural  sets  and 
$5.98  vfor  the  stereo  packages. 

•  The  Aristocrat  series,  will  be 
launched  with  Sabicas’  “The  Day  at 
the  Bullfight”  and  a  package 
tagged  “The  Sound  of  New  York.”. 


Dot’s  2  Sotmdtracbers 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Dot  Records  is  releasing  a  sound¬ 
track  album  of  the  score  from  Par¬ 
amount’s  “The  .  Black  Orchid,** 
Ponti-.Girosi  ■  production  starring 
Sophia'  -Loren. 

Additionally,  the  diskerjr  will 
press '“The  Hurdy  Qurdy  Song,” 
pne  of  the'  songs '  in  the  pic,  as  a 
single.'  'Alessandro  Cicbgnini 
pehned.  ihe  muriev^erire .  for  “Or- . 
chid,’!;’  and' hlso  framed  .up  with; 
Mack  David  on  the  “Gurdy”  song. 


McCurdy’s  New  RCA  Post 

Joseph  B.  McCurdy,  Carl  Byoir 
public  relations  account  exec  who 
worked  with  the.  RCA  Victor  disk 
division,,  has  moved  over  to  the 
parent  RCA’  corporation  In  the 
newly  created  post,  of  manager  of 
product  news  and  field  relations/ 
At  the  same  time,  Joseph  T. 
Nolan,  with  the  RCA  public'  rela¬ 
tions  staff,.  Has  been  .named  man¬ 
ager  of  editorigl  and  press  services.1 


ConUmg^s  Deal 


I  James  B.  Conkling,  prexy  of 
|  Warner  Bros.  Records,  is  getting 
I  $1,000  per  week  and  a  profit-shar¬ 
ing  deal  under  his  three-yearpact 
;  with  the  parent  film  company,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  WB  proxy  statement 
to  stockholders.  Conkling*s'  deal, 

'  which  runs  to  March  18, 1961,  calls 
[for  a  2V£%  cut  of  the*  net  profits 
of  the  disk  label  up  to  $2,000,000~ 
after  tases  other  than  U.TS.  income 
taxes;  1%%  of  the  net  ,  profits 
from  $2,000,000  to  $4,000,000  and 
.1%  of  the  profits  over  $4,000,000. 

In  line  with  WB’s  policy  to  grant 
key  personnel  stock  options  as  an 
employment  incentive  Cbnkling  re¬ 
ceived  an  option  to  buy  10,000 
shares  of  Warner  Bros,  stock  on 
March  19,  1958,  at  a  $17.34  pried. 
The  current  price  for  WB  is  how 
around  25. 

LA.  MUSICIANS  CLUB 
SUIT  VS.  6  MEMBERS 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  20. 

Charging  wrongful  usurpation  of 
directors’  offices  which  caused  a- 
financial  loss  to  the  organization, 
the  Musicians  Club  of  Los  Angeles' 
has  filed  a  $77,926  damage  suit  in 
Superior  Court  against  six  mem¬ 
bers.  . 

Named  are  Eliot  Daniel,  outgoing 
prexy  of  Local  47;  John  TranchiteV 
la,  newly  elected  local  prexy;  Dale 
Brown,  Martin  Berman,  Max  Her¬ 
man  and -Maurice  Harris,  ‘board 
members.  Defendants  are  charged 
with  failing  to  relinquish  offices 
to  the  duly  elected  directors  and 
refusing  to  permit  them  to  control 
the  club.  •  .  v 

Among, Items  of  damage  In  suit 
I  is  one  stating  that  the  club  reject- 
jed  the  leasing  to  the  L.  A.  Civic 
Light  Opera  Assn,  of  club  facilities 
for  three  years. 


Decca  Distribution  For 
London,  Urania  Records 

-  Decca  Records*  distribution  arm 
took  on  new  assignments  last  week 
With  the  London  and  Urania  labels. 

Urania,  which  merged  its  distri¬ 
bution  with  Decca  in  four  market? 
early  last  fall,  now  has  a  full-scale 
Decca  tie  in  all  but  the  Chicago- 
Milwaukee-Peoria  area.  Allstate 
Record  Distributing  Co.  will  re¬ 
main  .as  the  only  indie  representing 
Urania.  Decca’s  distribution  setup 
now  represents  Urania  in  .41  mar¬ 
kets.  .  ,  . 

London;  which  also  is  represent¬ 
ed  by  Decca  in  several  key  markets, 
turned  ins  line  over  to  the  Dacca 
distributor  in  Indianapolis.  Accord- 
ing.to  Lee  Hartstone,  .London’s  yee- 
i>ee  and  sales  manager,  it’s  an¬ 
other  step  .in  the  development  of 
distfibittidif  ties  ^itii  Decca.’’ 


Rep.  Roosevelt  Raises  Eyebrows  On 
Justice  Dept  'Inaction’  Re  ASCAP 
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By  JAY  LEWIS 


Washington,  Jan.  20. 

Top  attorney  for  the  U.S.  Copy- 
fight  Office  seds  a  need  for  clear¬ 
ing  the  legal  briar  patch  over  the 
growing  question  of  joint  owner- 
ship  of  music  copyrights. 

Drafters  of  the  present  copyright 
law  (vintage  1909)  made  no  special 
provision  for  a  situation  where  two 
or  more  persons  contribute  to  a 
copyrighted  work-— e.g.,  a  lyricist 
and  composer  toward  a  song.  In 
.'fact,  the  shortsighted^  legislators 
made  no  mention  of  joint  owner¬ 
ship  at  alL  .  ... 

Result  has  .been  a  rash  of  suits 
which  has,  in  turn,  created  a  body, 
of  case  law  widely  condemned  as 
both  confusing  and  inequitable. 

,  Bizarre  situations  have  occurred 
where  two  co-owners,  attempted 
separately  to  license  their  musical 
composition  at  two  different  fees 
to  the  same  motion  picture  ' pro¬ 
ducer.  ~  ' 

Copyright  Office  General  Coun¬ 
sel  George  D.  Cary,  in  a  study  of 
the  question,  doesn’t  disguise  his 
criticism  of  the  famed  “12th  Street 
Rag”  case.  This  set  a  precedent 
theory  that  no  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  composer  and  lyricist  Was 
.  needed  for  a  song  to  be  deemed  a 
joint  work,  just  so  the  musical 
score  and  the  lyrics  were  ultimate¬ 
ly  joined  for  a  song.  In  the  “Rag” 
case,  the  music  was  written,  fpur 
years  before  the  words; 

A?  one  possible  solution,  Cary 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


UA  Disfeery  VP. 

Kay  Norton  has  been  named  vice-  ' 
president  in  charge  of  administra- 1 
.tion  of  United  Artists  .  Records. 
Miss  Norton  joined  TJAR'  last  Sep-> 
tember  as  a  consultant  In  addition 
to  her  duties  as  head  of  administra-. J 
tion  for  the -diskery,  Miss  Norton 
will  function  as  veepee  of  United 
Artists  Music  and  as  operating 
head  of  UA’s  music  companies. 
Monte  Kay  continues  as  diskery*s. 
exec-v.p. 

Before  joining  UA,  Miss  Norton 
operated. her  own  industrial  public, 
relations  org,  Norton  &  Condon. 
Before  entering  the  industrial 
field,  she  had  been  national  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  RKO  Pictures. 
She’s  the  wife  of  Robert  Sylvester, 
N.  Y.  Daily  News  columnist 

Quotation  Coast  Far 
20th-Fox  *110101’  Talks 

Henry  Onorati,  20th-  Fox  Rec¬ 
ords  prez,  lit  out  for  the  Coast 
early  this  week  for  studio  huddles 
on  upcoming  releases  tied  in  with 
studio  product.  Onorati  will  meet 
.with  film  company  prexy  Spyros  P. 
Skouras  and.  production  boss  Buddy 
Adler. 

On  the  agenda  will  be  plans  for: 
the  disk  release  of  such  20th  filmu- 
sicals  as  the  Bing  Crosby  starrer 
“Say  One  For  Me”  and  Cole 
Porter’s  “Can-Can.”  Also  to  be  dis-  j 
cussed  will  be  the  building  of  new 
talent  through  performances  heard 
behind  main  title  credits.  On  the: 
disk  end,  Onorati  will  be  joined  by 
Lou  Del  Guercio,  diskery’s  v.p. 


CBS  Vs.  Col  Pix  &  Colpix 

CBS  has  filed  a  $1,000,000  dam. 
age  suit  against  Columbia  Pictures 
and  its  subsid  diskery,  Colpix  Rec¬ 
ords,  in  .New  York  Federal  Court. ' 
CBS  claims  that  the  pic  company’s; 
use  of  the  tag,  “Colpix— A  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Columbia  Pictures,”  is  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  confuse  the 
consumer  with  Columbia  Records, 
&  division  of  CBS. 

CBS  claims  that,  the  pic  com-! 
-pany’s  label -damages  the  goodwill: 
and  reputation  of  Columbia  Rec¬ 
ords.  The  .film  company  launched 
Its  own  disk  label  late  last  year. 


For  Cleffers  on  Copyright  Renewal 
Embracing  Control  of  Tunes  From  ’32 


Jimmy  McHugh’s  Nile 

.  Masquers  Club  in  Hollywood  will 
feed-fete  songwriter  Jimmy  Mc¬ 
Hugh  on  Jan.  22  (Thurs.)  with  all 
seats  long  since  sold. 

Bun  of  big  stars  and  civic  digni¬ 
taries  will  hail  the  refugee  from 
Manhattan’s  Tin  Pan  Alley. 

ASCAP  Talks  Whb 
AIR  Music  Org  In 


An  attempt  to  break  the  dead¬ 
lock  between  the  All-Industry 
Radio  Music  License  Committee, 
and  the  American  Society  of  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors  &  Publishers  over 
a  new  licensing  deal  failed  last 
week.  The  radio  committee,  rep¬ 
resenting  over  600  indie  stations, 
met  again  with  ASCAP  execs  for 
the  first  time  since  negotiations  I 
broke  down  early  in  December,  but  - 
time  did  not  bridge  any  gaps  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties. 

ASCAP  has  refused  to  budge 
from  its  position  that  the  broad¬ 
casters  should  renew  the  terms  of 
the  licensing  pact  which  expired  < 
at  the  first  of  the  year.  Under  that 
deal,  the  broadcasters  paid  2.25% 
of  the  gross  to  ASCAP.  The  broad¬ 
casters  have  demanded  a  cut,  and 
the  talks  have  foundered  on  this 
:  question. 

The  next  step  in  the  dispute  is 
now  likely  to  be  an  application  by 
the  broadcasters  to  the  N.Y.  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  for  an  arbitration  of 
:  the  fees.  This  alternative  is  open 
to  .  ASCAP’s  customers  under  the 
consent  decree.  ASCAP  execs  are 
confidently  awaiting  such  court 
action  since  they  have  already 
made  renewal  deals  with  the  net¬ 
work  radio  stations  and  numerous 
■  indie  stations  not  repped  by  the 
>  committee. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 
WITH  W  ALBUMS 

Exploitation  of  the  Lemer  & 
Loewe  music  for  the  pic,  “Gigi  ” 
will  be  one  of  the  key  facets  in 
the  film’s  overseas  selling  cam¬ 
paigns  by  MGM.  Score  of  the  film, 
which  opens  in  London  Feb.  4,  will 
have  albums  in  French,  Italian  and 
German  in  conjunction  with  the 
[  pic’s  release  in  those  countries. 
The  “Gigi”  package  on  the  MGM 
label  has  been  a  consistent  ’best¬ 
seller  in  the  U.S.  for  the  past  six 
months. 

Norman  Rosemont,  Tepping  Ler- 
ner  &  Loewe’s  Lowal  Music  Co.,  is 
currently  in  Europe  to  set  up  the 
campaign  with  MGM  execs  in 
Paris,,  Rome,  Munich  and  London. 
Overseas  staffers  of  Chappell  Mu¬ 
sic,  with  which  the  Lowal  firm  is 
affiliated,  will  also  join  the  selling 
drive. 

Tap  Radio’s  Harry  Stone 
For  Conntry  Mask  Assn. 

Nashville,  Jan.  20. 

Harry  Stone,  tv  consultant  and 
former  veep  of  WSM  here,  has 
been  named  exec  director  of  the 
Country  Music  Assn.,  effective 
Feb.  1. 

Stone  left  WSM  in- 1951  after  23 
years  with  the  station,  and  having 
.had  a  considerable  hand  in  the' 
growth  of  “Grand  Ole  Opry.” 

_  CMA’s  board  and  officers  next 
meet  here  April  3-4. 


The  American  Guild  of  Authors 
2c  Composers,  which  is  now  operat¬ 
ing  a  royalty  collection  service  for 
songwriters,  is  planning  to  set  up 
still  another  agency  to  handle 
copyright  renewals.  Such  activity 
would  be  of  key  importance  to  the 
whole  music  business  since  it  in¬ 
volves  control  of  virtually  all  the 
important  songs  written  since 
1932. 

In  that  year,  AGAC,  then  (and 
until  recently)  known  as  the  Song¬ 
writers  Protective  Assn.,  produced 
thg  basic  minimum  agreement 
which  provided  that  at  the  end 
of  the  first  copyright  term- of  28 
years,  the  domestic  renewal  term 
for  another  28  years  reverts  back 
to  the  writer.  The  foreign  copy¬ 
right  remains  with  the'  overseas 
publisher  under  the  usual  foreign 
copyright  term  of  life  of  the  writer 
plus  50  years. 

Starting  this  year,  all  songs 
written  under  AGAC  in  1932  and 
subsequently  will  be  going  Into 
the  renewal  term.  AGAC  has  in¬ 
formed  its  members  that  they  “are 
now  in  a  position  to  negotiate  new 
and  better  deals  for  the  renewal 
term  of  your  songs  if  you  are  wise 
enough  to  insist  on  the  SPA  con¬ 
tract  originally.?’  While  AGAC 
has  been  notifying  its  members  of 
copyright  renewal  dates,  it  now 
proposes  an  agency  to  “guide,  as¬ 
sist  and  negotiate  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  deal’.’  on  renewals.  Move  is 
seen  by  publishers  as  another  step 
on  the  part  of  the  songwriters’  or¬ 
ganization  toward  greater  control 
over  the  basic  copyright. 

The  publishers,  meantime,  are 
still  exploring  what  attitude  to 
(Continued  on  page  68) 

Out  of  Hi-Fi  Pan 
Into  the  Frey;  Or 
Disk  'Man  of  Yr.’ 

Indie  disker  Sidney  Frey,  who 
virtually  panicked  the  rest  of  the 
industry  into  the  stereo  market 
last  year,  was  palmed  as  “Music 
Man  of  the  Year”  by  The  Friars  at 
a  dinner  at  their  N.  Y.  headquar¬ 
ters  Sunday  (18)  night,  Frey,  chief 
of  Audio  Fidelity,  was  the  first  to 
hit  the  market  with  a  stereo  platter 
early  last  year  and  thereby  forced 
the  major  companies  to  speed  up 
their  developmental  schedule. 

Jack  Barry  emceed  the  affair 
with  entertainment  by  Harvey 
Stone,  Jackie  Kannojr,  Betty  Madi- 
gan  and  the  Dukes  of  Dixieland, 
among  others.  The  Dukes,  a  dixie¬ 
land  combo  which  cuts  for  AF, 
were  presented  a  $100,000  check 
by  Frey  for  advance  royalties  on 
their  disks.  -The  group,  now  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  Roundtable,  N.  Y., 
have  been  a  consistently  hot  seller 
for  the  label  and  now  have  eight 
LPs  on  the  market. 

London  Label  Up  Sales 
Vohme  20$;  Stereo  Rise 

London  Records  increased  its 
1958  sales  volume  20%  over  the 
previous  year,  according  to  Lee 
Hartstone,  veepee  and  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Hartstone  also  stated  that 
London’s  stereo  sales  in  the  fall 
accounted  for  30%  of  all  the  stereo 
LPs  sold  during  that  period,  Lon¬ 
don  began  its  stereo  push  as  early 
as  last  September. 

Hartstone  also  credits  the  sales 
rise  to  London’s  newly-formed  ties 
with  indie  dfskers.  Diskery  pro¬ 
vided  sales,  distribution,  promo¬ 
tion,  advertising  and  in  some  cases, 
financing  for  such  labels  as  Monu¬ 
ment,  Dale,  Stan  and  Fascination 
under  Its  Felsted  subsid.  London 
also  moved  into  the  low-price  field 
In  *58  with  its  Richmond  label! 
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Hollywood.  ^ — — 


Editor,  Vabiety: 

Noting  the  article  in  the  Dec.  24 
issue  of  VasiETY  anent  the  belief 
by  Tiomkin,  Ed  Washington  and 
others  that  lay  juries  should  not 
judge  musical  lawsuits,  I 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  this 
viewpoint.  Not  only  do  I  feel  that 
these  juries  should  have  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  music  itself  but,  more  im¬ 
portantly,  they  should  be  convers¬ 
ant  with  the  publishing,  arranging 
and  recording  of  songs. 

I  am  particularly  dogmatic  about 
this  as  a  result  of  the  action 
brought  against  me  by  Austen 
-Croom-Johnson  and  Joe  McCarthy 
■Jr.  who  after  bringing  me  six 
drinking  songs  and  asking  me 
verbally  to  record  thti.i.  Were 
annoyed  when  I  recorded  them 
without  having  secured  written 
permission,  with  the  subsequent 
Federal  suit. 

The  Federal  judge  in  this  case, 
unquestionably  a  thorough,  capable 
and  intelligent  jurist,  betrayed, 
however,  his  unfamiliarity  with 
the  recording  of  popular  tunes. 

On  the  stand  I  stated  that  it  was 
not  the  cusxin  d  compe-ors  and 
authors  dr  publishers  to  attend  re¬ 
cording  sessions  and  direct  or  ad¬ 
vise  the  recording  artist  (sup¬ 
posedly  an  artist  of  repute,  experi¬ 
ence  and  acknowledged  top  record¬ 
ing  name)  as  to  how  he  or  she 
should  do  the  composition. 

You  could  have  knocked  me  over 
with  a  feather  when  this  judge 
protested,  “I  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  that.”  I  M 

It  was  then  necessary  for  Us  to 
bring  in  recording  directors,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  performers  to  substan¬ 
tiate  my  statement.  If  he’d  only 
realized  how  ridiculous  it  would  be 
at  an  Eddie  Fisher .  recording  of 
six  sides  to  have  12  or  more  com-  j 
posers  and  authors  milling  around 
the  studio,  and  constantly  inter¬ 
rupting  Eddie  with  suggestions! 

Rudy  Vallee. 

P.S.  The  sulSequent  reporting 
by  -Variety  of  the  finish  of  my 
trial  give  an  indication  that  John¬ 
son  and  McCarthy  were  financially 
successful  in  their  suit.  Actually, 
although  the  judge  had  .to  pass 
judgment  on  me  for  technically 
•pot  havihg  secured  written  per¬ 
mission,  he  denied  them  any 
damages. 


W-Germ.  Disk  Bestsellers 

Berlin,  Jan.  13.  —  : 

Patricia . . . ....Prado 

(RCA) 

Silvery  Moon  ....... .Vaughn 

(London) 

Hula  Baby  .Kraus 

(Polydor) 

La  Paloma  ......... .Vaughn 

(London) 

Mit  Siebzehn  . . .Kraus 

(Polydor) 

Kaffeebraun  . .Torriani 

(Deeca) 

Der  Legionaer  . . Freddy 

(Polydor) 

•  Bambina  (Volare)  .  .Alexander 
(Polydor) 

Himmelblaue  . Williams- 

(Decca)  Roland 

When  , . . 

(Polydor) 


Monterey,  CaL,  Jan.  20. . 
Second  annual  Monterey  Jazz 
Festival  has  been  set  for  Oct.  2,  3 
and  4.  Plans  are  being  drafted  by 
the  California  State  Division  of. 
Architecture  for  a  new  festival 
arena  at  the  Monterey  County  Fair¬ 
grounds.  - v  - 

George  T.  Wise,  festival  vice-, 
president,  said  the  new  arena 
should  be  ready  for  use  in  1960. 


Ired  at  At iy**  Presence, 
Mpk  AFH  Pats  Nix  On 


-Minneapolis,  Jan.  20.. 

Another  effort  by  Bruce  H.  Dyb- 
vig,  -local  musician  and  former 
bah&eader,  to  regain  membership 
in  the  .Minneapolis  Musicians  Un¬ 
ion,  AFL,.  which  he’s  suing v  for 
$230,400  on  allegation  he  was 
wrongly  expelled,  has  resulted-  in 
failure.  The  reason  was  that  an 
attorney  accompanied  him  when 
he  applied  for  readmission,  he  says. 

Dybvig,  whose  jazz  band  at  one 
time  received  an  award  as  the  best 
of  its  kind,  asserts  he  obtained  a 
contract  as  sax  soloist  with  the 
Minneapolis  Auto  Show’s  orch  and 
sought  the  union  membership  in 
order  to  accept  it 

Stanley  Ballard,  the  union’s  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  who  has  claimed 
Dybvig  was  expelled  for  cause,  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  union  executive 
board  refused  to  hear  the  musi¬ 
cian’s  plea  because  of  the  insist¬ 
ence  that  the  lawyer  be  present  at 
the  session. 

Ballard  asserts  that  Dybvig  real¬ 
ly  doesn’t  want  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  again,  but*  is  “just  looking  for 
publicity.” 


Pastner  Quite  ABC-Par 

Sid  Pastner  is  leaving  his  post 
of  album  sales  and  merchandising 
topper  at  ABC-Paramount  Records. 
He’s  scheduled  to  move  out  Feb.  1. 

Sam  Clark,  diskery’s  prexy,  has 
not  yet  set  a  replacement.  Pastner 
has  not  determined  his  future  as¬ 
sociation. 


AH  llits  D.C.  Hi  Ft  $  Rom  Too 

Washington^  Jan.  20. 

Expanded  Into  a  dozen  more  rooms  than  originally  planned  and 
sold  t  out  in  -advance,  the :  International  High  Fidelity  Music  Fes¬ 
tival,' to  be  hdld  here  Feb.  5-8  in  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  will  have 
some  unique  “firsts.” 

It  will  he  the  first  effort  to  tie  in  an  audio  show  with  a  major  or¬ 
chestra  (the  National  Symphony)  in  a  civic-wide  attempt  to  merge 
music  and  electronics.  ' 

Also,  it  will  have  the  first  American  exhibit  of  Russian  records, 
both  hi  fi  and  stereo. 

And  it’ll  have  a  “Festival  Music  Hall”  with  hi  fi  tapes  from  mu¬ 
sic  festivals  of  16  nations  playing  continuously. 

Another  special  feature  will  be  the  Bach  Toccata  and  Fugue 
section  of  Walt  Disney’s  “Fantasia,”  in  stereo  sound. 

Embassies  participating  in  the.  Washington  show  include  Austria, 
Belgium,  Great.  Britain,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Indla^Italy, 
The  Netherlands,  Norway,  The  Philippines,  Sweden,  Thailand, 
Union  of  South1  Africa,  USSR  and  Yugoslavia.  Producer  of  the 
festival  is  the  National  Symphony.  Director  is  M.  Robert  Rogers 
for  the  fifth  time. 

Participation  of  the  National  Symphony  in  the  festival  will  in¬ 
clude  a  concert,  which  will  be  played  back  to  the  audience  on 
stereo  record  immediately  after  the  live  performance. 

»  Arrangement  for  the  exhibit  of  Russian  •  records  were  made 
with  Mezhdunarodnaya  Kjiiga  Co.  through  Emiphone  Internationa 
al  Inc.  Records  shown  at  the  Brussels  World’s  Fair  as  well  as  new 
releases  being  flown  from  Moscow  will  be  in  the  group.  They  will 
go  on  sale  in  the  U.S.  soon.  - 


Col’s ‘Ages  of  Man’ LP 

Columbia  Records,  which  has 
been  spearheading  the  original  cast 
album  field  this  season,  is  going  to 
Broadway  again  for  a  packaging 
of  Sir  John  Gielgud’s  “Ages  of 
Man.”  - 

The  Gielgud  readings  from 
Shakespeare  will  be  produced  for 
disks  by  Col  prexy  Goddard  Lie-.] 
berson.  Production  is  currently 
playing,  in  New  York  after  a  13- 
week  tour  covering  55  cities.  In 
the  more  recent  Broadway  musi- 
comedy  field  Col  has  cut  “Goldi¬ 
locks”  and  “Flower  Drum  Song.” 


Enroll  Garner  Concertizes 
In  Soldont  Symph  Hall 

By  GUY  LIVINGSTON 

Boston,  Jan.  20. 

Erroll  Garner,  the  jazz  pianist, 
now  on  Sol  Hurok’s  concert  list, 
cracked  his  own  record  of  last 
year  in  a  sold  out  Symphony  Hall 
concert,  arranged  by  George  Wein, 
Storyville  entrepreneur,  Saturday 
night  (18).  A  roaring  crowd  filling 
the  2,600  seats  in  the  hall  and 
160  additional  chairs  on  stage,  and 
running  the  gamut  from  young- 
’  iters  to  oldsters,  gave  Garner  a 
standing  ovation  as  he  came  on. 

Gamer  grossed  $11,200  for  the 
one  nlghter,  the  biggest  single 
jazz  presentation  in  Boston  history. 
The  record,  crowd  gave  Gamer 
constant  recognition  applause  in 
the  midst  and  beginning  of  num¬ 
bers,  with  this  occurring  at  least 
a  dozen  times. 

With  Edward  Calhoun,  bassist, 
and  Kelly  Martin,  percussionist, 
Garner  rode  through  three  sets  of 
standards,  originals  and  selections 
from  his  albums,  “Concert  By  The 
Sea,”  and  “Most  Happy  Piano.” 

Working  in  his  customary  re¬ 
laxed  manner.  Gamer  gave  out 
with  "both”'  of  ..his  styles,  the  rol¬ 
licking  bounce  and  meandering 
impressionist  style  taking  tunes 
like  “Dear  One,”  "Foggy  Night 
In  London,”  “Not  For  Me,” 
“Rhythm  In  My  Soul,”  “It’s  Not 
For  Me,”  “I  Didn’t  Know  What 
Time  It  Was,”  “Moulin  Rouge,” 
oyer  the  keyboard  hurdle  for  tre¬ 
mendous  response  from  the  hep 
aud.  There’s  no  conversation  with 
Garner;  he  comes  on  with  his  red 
telephone  book  for  upholstering 
of  his  piano  seat,  and  goes  to  work. 

Gamer  nabbed  heavy  rounds  of 
appreciation  between  the  sets  and 
went  way  out  on  his  third  and  final 
set  with  razzle  dlzzle  sustained 
and  climactic  inventions.  His  abili¬ 
ty  to  establish  rapport  with  au¬ 
dience  manifested  itself  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  and  this  jazz  concert 
was  a  triumph  for  Garner  and  for 
jazz. 


20  in  Jan.  Ups  Stereos 
To  30  for  Rondo-lette 

-  Eli  Oberstein,  prexy  of  Rondo 
Records,  has  blueprinted  20  new 
stereo  -packages  for  release  on  his 
low-price  Rondo-lette  line  ($2.49) 
this  month.  This  will  bring  the 
Rondo-lette  stereo  total  up  to  30 
packages. 

The  bulk  of  the  new  bundle  win 
be  made  up  of  sets  by  the  Berlin 
Concert  orch.  Jack  Jackson’s  orch, 
the  Ira  Wright  orch,  the  Hamburg 
Symphony  conducted  by  Otto 
Schmidt  and  the  Oslo  Philharmonic 
conducted  by  Odd  Gruner-H^gge. 


RETAIL  ALBU1I  BEST  SELLERS 


- - JsT&uvTy — 

Survey  of  retail  album- 
sellers  based  on  reports  from  lead’ 
big  stores  and  showing  comparative 
ratings,  for  this  week  and  last. 


best 


National 
Rating 
This  Last 

wk.  wk.  Artist,  Label,  Title 


FRANK  SINATRA  (Capitol) 

Only  the  Lonely  (W  1053) .  4 


3  2 


2  2  8  2 


2  1 


5 .  3  8  124 


2 

4 

FLOWER  DRUM  SONG  (Col) 
Original  Cast  (BL  5350) . 

7 

6 

1 

5 

* 

ID 

7 

10 

9 

6 

1 

5 

2 

1 

6 

1 

7 

3  101  1 

3 

5 

MITCH  MILLER  (Columbia) 
Sing  Along  Mitch  (CL  1160).. 

1 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

\ 

6 

84 

4 

10 

MITCH  MILLER  (Columbia) 
More  Sing  Mitch  (CL  1243).. 

2 

8 

6 

4 

5 

3 

7 

5 

1 

3 

(7 

70 

5 

2 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  (Victor) 
Soundtrack  (LOC  1932)  ...... 

5 

6 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

10 

6 

63 

6 

7 

VAN  CLIBURN  (Victor) 
Tchaikovsky  Concerto  (LM  2250) 

2 

7 

7 

5 

3 

8 

5 

6 

2 

9 

62 

7 

6 

GIGI  (MGM) 

Soundtrack  (E  3641) . 

2 

8 

8 

6 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5  ’ 

54 

8 

3 

KINGSTON  TRIO  (Capitol) 
Kingston  Trio  (T  996) . 

3. 

9 

6 

1 

8 

10 

7 

9 

5 

6 

46 

9 

11 

RICKY  NELSON  (Imperial) 
Ricky  Sings  Again  (LP  9061) . . 

9 

3 

4 

5 

4 

7 

4 

41 

10 

8 

MUSIC  MAN  (Capitol) 

Original  Cast  (WAO  990) . 

10 

4 

6 

5 

5 

9 

7 

.. 

31 

11 

14 

MY  FAIR  LADY  (Columbia) 
Original  Cast  (CL  5090) : _ _ 

9 

10 

7 

4 

4 

7 

6 

30 

12 

KINGSTON  TRIO  (Capitol) 

The  Hungry  i  (T  li07) . . 

1 

2 

1 

29 

13A 

19 

HENRY  MAXCINI  OR£H  (Victor 
*Teter  Gium”  (LPM  1956) ....  . . 

1. 

10 

6 

10 

10 

1 

28 

13B 

15 

PERRY  COMO  (Victor) 

Come  End  o t  Day  (LPM  1885) . 

3 

9 

8 

A 

3 

28 

15 

9 

JOHNNY  MATHIS  (Columbia) 
Johnny’s  Hits  (CL  1135). . 

8 

10 

3 

3 

4 

27 

16 

22 

sNAT  KING  COLE  (Capitol) 
Very  Thought  of  You  (W  1084) 

10 

1 

6 

2 

_25 

17 

25 

AHMAD  JAMAL  (Argo) 

But  Not  For  Me  (LP  628) . 

6 

3 

7 

4 

* 

.. 

24 

18 

13 

JOHNNY  MATHIS  (Columbia) 
Swing  Softly  (CL  1165) . 

— 

9 

-  8 

6 

3 

18 

19 

16 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  (Columbia) 
Original  Cast  (B  2579-80). ...  . 

6 

8 

3 

16 

20A 

MANTOVANI  (London) 
Continental  Encores  (LL  3095) 

7 

4 

7 

_15 

20B 

21 

BENNETT  PLAYS  RODGERS  (Victor) 
Victory  at  Sea,  Vol  m  (LM  2226)  . .  9 

8 

7 

5 

15 

20C 

18 

HARRY  BELAFONTE  (Victor) 
Sings  the  Blues  (LC  1006) . 

3 

4 

15 

23 

RAY  CONIFF  (Columbia) 
Concert  In  Rhythm  (CL  1163)  . 

9 

8 

2 

14 

24A 

DUANE  EDDY  (Jamie) 
“Twangy”  Guitar  (JLP  3000) . . 

3 

6 

13 

24B 

12 

AHMAD  JAMAL  (Argo) 

Ahmad  Jamal  (If  636) . 

2 

•• 

7' 

13 

MakeSLA  ‘Supreme9  on  Ex-ConActs 


.  Local  802* .  N.  Y,  unit  of ;;  .the  j 
American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
has  stepped  into  the  controversy 
over  the  N.  Y.  police  card  system 
fpr  cabaret  workers  with  a  plan  to 
liberalize  the  state  and  city  em¬ 
ployment  regulations.  A1  Manuti, 
Local  802  prexy,  called  the  present 
requirements  “unrealistic,  .restric¬ 
tive,  and  in  many  cases  creators  of 
unjustified  and  extreme  hardships.” 

Key  proposed  change  in  the. 
state’s  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
law  would  eliminate  authority  by 
the  State  Liquor  Authority  over 
any  prospective  employee  without 
a  criminal  record  for  the  five  past 
years.  Also  an  applicant  getting 
Clearance  from  the  SLA  would  no 
longer  need  clearance  from  local 
police. 

On  the  N.  Y.  city  level,  Local  802 
proposes  that  the  police  set  up  rear 
sonable  standards  to  permit  pros¬ 
pective  employees  to  establish  their 
rehabilitation  and  fitness  for  the 
specific  job.  In  a  reference  to  sev¬ 
eral  musicians .  and  singers  who 
have  been  barred .  from  work,  in 
N.  Y.  niteries  because  of  convic¬ 
tions,  by  a  court,  often  involving 
narcotics,.  Manuti  said  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  would  “lift  a  tre¬ 
mendous  burden  from  talented  per-. 
formers  who  have  completely  re¬ 
habilitated  themselves  after-  con¬ 
victions  for  a  crime,  have  since 
then  had  spotless  records,  and  still 
are  deprived  of  employment  in  the 
fields  in  which  they  are  most  quali¬ 
fied;”  The  proposed  changes  would 


apply  to  all  cabaret  workers,  from 
performers  to  bushpys* 

At  the  present  time,,  the  N.  Y. 
police  authority  to, issue  permits 
for  cabaret  employment  is -being 
challenged  in  the  courts  ,  in  a  suit 
brought  by  several  musicians -rep¬ 
resented  by  attorney  Maxwell  T. 
Cohen. 

CATERfflAVALENTE’S 
TOP  TELDEC  PAPER 

Hamburg,  Jan.  13. 

Top  German  pop  songstress. 
Caterina  Valente  has  just  signed 
What  is  called  “the  best  contract 
ever  to  be  made  by  a  German  re¬ 
cording  artist  in  postwar'  Ger¬ 
many.” 

She  has  signed  a  five-year  pact 
with  Teldec  -  Telef  unken  -  Decca. 
with  objective  to  produce-  4,000,800 
records  for  her  in  the  next. five 
years.  About  80%  of  the  disks  are 
due  to  be  released  outside  Ger¬ 
many,  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Swedish,  English  and  Japanese. 

The  27-year-old  star  of  films  and 
television  is  no, longer  with  Poly- 
dor,  for  whom  she  has  recorded* 
since  1954.  It  was  Polydor  that 
brought  out  her  first  hit,  “Mala- 
quena:”  Polydor  announced  that  it 
was  releasing  her  because  she  had 
been  receiving  exceptionally  high 
compensation. 

Under-  her  new  contract.  Miss 
Valente  will  spend  five  months 
of  each  year  recording  for  Tele- 
funken. 


In  Arcadia  Ballroom  Bays 
Of  Red-Hot  Chi  Rivalry 

Chicago,  Jan.'  20. 

A  $75,000  fire  here  nine  days  ago 
kindled  a  wave  of  nostalgia  for. 
locals  who  date  back  to  when  show 
business  Was  largely  vaudeville-on- 
the-eircuit  and  cinemas  were  silent 
but  for  a  piano. 

The  blaze  gutted  what  in  recent 
years  (since  ’36)  had  been  a  roller 
rink,  but  which  originated  (in  1907> 
as  the  Arcadia  Ballroom  and  for -a 
considerable  span  was  recognized 
as  queen  of  the  Windy  City  dance 
palaces. 

Its  name  conjures  long-gone 
later  rivals  (who  never  quite 
rivaled  its  popularity),  such  as  the 
Edelweiss  Gardens,  Dreamland  and 
the  Merry  Garden,  It  was  an  era 
when  “name”  bands  could  claim 
such  status  purely  on  the  strength' 
of  their  following  in  a  single  town. 
For  the  Arcadia,  the  billboards  and 
handbills  heralded  such  dansapa- 
tors  as  Joe  Kayser,  now  an  agent; 
the  late  Sol  Wagner  who  switched 
from  bandstand  to  song-plugging; 
Doc  Cook;  agent  pinky  Aarsetb; 
and  Frank  Westphal,  once  wed  to 
Sophie  Tucker  and  also  her  nitery 
act  accomp  at  the  piano. 

The  Arcadia  ruled  as  the  town’s 
lop.  terpery  (Sunday  afternoon 
crowds  of  .5,000  and  more  were 
common)  till  the  huge,  rococo  Ara¬ 
gon  opened  in  1926. 

Came  the  depression  and  the 
Arcadia  shuttered — forgood.  Build¬ 
ing  remained  boarded,  for  several 
years,  until  its  transformation  as 
the  Arcadia  Garden  Roller  Rink, 
which  it  was  when  a  mysterious  ex¬ 
plosion  fired  it  on  a  cold  Sunday 
morning. 


"MliTTT 


Via  AM  Changes  at  Coral  MCM,  RCA 


Lorelei  Updated 

Chicago,  Jan.  20. 

A  variant  of  the  chain  letter 
technique  is  being  used  in  be¬ 
half  of  singer  Dick  Noel’s  new 
Lorelei  release,  “Waltz  of  the 
Bells”  and  “You’re  So  Whole¬ 
some.” 

Label  is  asking  those  getting 
complimentary  copies  of  the 
disk  for  a  pledge  to  call  five 
friends  and  request  them  to 
buy.  The  five  call  five  others, 
etc. 

HALO  CLEFFERS  LEERY 
ABOUT  SAN  REMO  LIRE 

Rome,  Jan.  20. 

A  large  group  of  Italian  song¬ 
writers  is  reportedly  up  in  arms 
over  the  recently  announced  list  of 
20  songs  admitted  to  the  finals  of 
.the  top  Italian  musical  event  of  the 
year,  the  San  Remo  Song  Festival. 

Report  says  that  song  publishers 
and  writers  in  several  major  cities 
here  have  protested  the  San  Remo 
decisions.  A  move  is  also  said  un¬ 
derway  to  disqualify  the  event  on 
the  basis  that  regulations  called  for 
a  10,000  lire  entrance  fee  per  song 
and  event  therefore  collected 
3,510,000  lire  (some  $52,500)  for  the 
351  entries  while  it  knew  all  the 
time — continued  the  report — which 
20  would  eventually  be  selected. 


DETAIL  DISK  KEST  SELLERS 


“  t&RiEfr - 1 

Survey  of  retail  disk  best 
sellers  based  on  reports  ob¬ 
tained  from  leading  stares  in 
21  cities  and  showing  com 
i  parative  sales  rating  for  this 
-  and  last  week. 


National  £  5 

Rating  £  A . 

This  Last  *  g 

wk,  wk.  Artist,  Label,  Title  _ g  ® 

PLATTERS  (Mercury) 

1  1  Smoke  Gets  in  Your  EyeS .  1  1 

CRESTS  (Coed) 

2  .3.1$  Candles  .  -. .  .  6  . . 

LLOYD  PRICE  (ABC-Par) 

3  v  5  Stagger  Lee  . .  7 

CONNIE  FRANCIS  (MGM) 

4.  4  My  Happiness  . .  4  8 

RITCHIE  VALENS  (Del-Fi) 

5  7  Donna  .  1  3 

CHIPMUNKS  (Liberty) 

6  2  Chipmunk  Song  . . . .  2 

CLYDE  McPHATTER  (Atlantic) 

7  11  A  Lover's  Question.. .  .  5 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor) 

8A  12  One  Night . . .  3  .. 

TEDDY  BEARS  (Dore) 

.  8R  13  To  Know  Him  Is  to  Love  Him .  5  . . 

JACKIE  WILSON  (Brunswick) 

10  ..  14  Lonely  Teardrops . . 

CYRIL  STAPLETON  (London) 

11  .  Children’s  Marching  Song .  . .  4 

.  ANDY  WILLIAMS  (Cadence)  :  ‘ 

12  17  Hawaiian  Wedding  Seng . .  ...  .. 

FATS  DOMINO  (Imperial) 

13  6  Whole  Loita  Lovin’ . .  . .  .. 

!  ”  'BILLY  GRAMMER  (Monument) 

14  .  10  Gotta  Travel  On . ...  .. 

BILL  PARSONS  (Fraternity) 

15  v19  All-American  Boy . .  ..  ... 

HARRY  SIMEONE  CHORALE  (20th  Fox) 
18A  . .  Little  Drummer  Boy. 8 
PLAYMATES  (Roulette) 

16B.  9  Beep,  Beep . . . . .....  ..  .. 

RAY  ANTHONY  (Capitol) 

16C  22  Peter  Gunn  Theme. . . .  ..  .. 

FLAMINGOS  (End) 

19 A  ..  Lovers  Never  Say  Goodbye . . 

REG  OWEN  ORCH  (Palete) 

19B  ..  Manhattan  Spiritual . .  *. 

CHRIS  BARBER  (Laurie) 

21  ..  Petite  Fleur  ..... . . .  2 

KINGSTON  TRIO  (Capital) 

22A  8  Tom  Dooley  . . . \  .. 

JACK  SCOTT  (Carlton). 

22B  ..  Goodbye  Baby  . . . . . . 

JIMMIE  RODGERS  (Roulette) 

22C  Bimbombey  . . . . .  .. 

NEIL  SEDAKA  (Victor) 

22D  24  The  Diary .  . 
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't  The  artists  8?  repertoire  picture 
erupted  last  week  with  shifts  at 
Coral,  MGM  and  RCA  Victor. 
Moving  out  in  the  upheaval  were 
Paul  Cohen,  pop  fi&r  boss  at  Cor¬ 
al;  Morty  Craft,  pop  a&r  head  at 
MGM,  and  Joe  Reisman,  a&r  staf¬ 
fer  and  a  musical  director  at  Vic¬ 
tor. 

Cohen,  who  took  over  the  Coral 
post  in  mid-1958  when  Bob  Thiele 
switched  to  the  Dot  label,  will  be 
replaced  by  Dick  Jacobs.  Latter 
has  been  musical  director  at  Cor¬ 
al  since  1953.  Jacobs  has  backed 
such  Coral  diskers  as  Teresa  Brew- 
:  er  and  the  McGuire  Sisters.  He  also 
had  a  stint  as  musical  director  of 
tv’s  “Hit  Parade”  when  it  was  on 
,  NBC. 

,  Before  taking  over  the  Coral 
post,  Cohen’had  put  in  close  to  25 
years  with  the  diskery’s  parent 
■  company,  Decca.  He  had  been  In 
;  Decca’s  recording  division  since 
<  1944  working  in  the. rhythm  & 
!  blues,  country  &  western  and  pop 
fields.  Recording  under  his  aegis 
!  were  such  artists  as  Red  Foley, 

.  Ernest  Tubb,  Webb  Pierce,  Kitty 
,  Wells,  Goldie  Hill,  Bobby  Helms, 
i  Patsy  Cline,  and  Rex  Allen.  He 
,  also  cut  A1  Hibbler’s  “Unchained 
.  Melody,”  The  Four  Aces.  “Tell  Me 
L  Why”  and  the  McGuire  Sisters* 
.  current  “May  You  Always,”  among 
r  others. 

i  Cohen’s  plans  for  the  future  are 
[  still  indefinite.  First  on  his  agenda, 
i  he  says,  is  to  sell  his  publishing 
[  firm,  Copar  Music. 

Replacement  for  Craft’s  post  at 
MGM  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined.  Musical-director-arranger 
Ray  Ellis,  however,  looks  to  have 
the  inside  track  for  the  job.  Ellis, 
who  has  been  doing  some  work  for 
the  label  for  the  past  year,  has 
not  firmed  any  contractual  deal. 
According  to  his  manager,  Mike 
Stewart,  who  left  for  Europe  Fri¬ 
day  (16),  nothing  will  be  finalized 
until  his  return  in  about  three 
weeks. 

Craft  came  to  MGM  last  Janu¬ 
ary  in  the  diskery  realignment 
which  brought  in  Arnold  Maxin  as 
label’s  topper  in  place  of  Frank 
Walker  who  was  shifted  to  the 
Loew’s  operation.  Before  the  MGM 
stint.  Craft  had  been  in  the  a&r 
setup  at  Mercury  Records  and  had 
been  an  indie  disk  producer.  He’s 
not  yet  decided  on  future  ties.  In 
mid-’58,  Craft  was  given  a  bonus 
deal  which  called  for  a  percentage 
of  diskery’s  take.  ■  According  to  his 
attorney,  Marty  Machat,  the  con¬ 
tractual  windup  is  being  worked 
out.  Also  exiting  with  Craft  is 
promotion  man  Gordon  Gray. 

The  Reisman  exiting  at  Victor 
follows  on  the  heels  of  the  take¬ 
over  by  Charles  Grean  as  pop  ar- 
.  lists  &  repertoire  chief  early  this 
month.  It  v/as  expected  that  Grean 
would  reorganize  the  department 
when  he  moved  in  and  Steve 
S holes  was  upped  to  the  exec  ca¬ 
pacity  of  overall  a&r  chief. 

Reisman  had  been  with  Victor’s 
a&r  department  for  the  past  four 
years  and  has  been  recording  Per¬ 
ry  Como’s  platters  for  four-and-a- 
half  years.  Among  the  Como 
clicks  produced  by  Reisman  were 
“Papa  Loves  Mambo ,”  “Hot  Dig- 
gity,”  “Round  and  Round”  and 
“Catch  A  Falling  Star.”  Before 
joining  Victor,  Reisman  had  been 
musical  director  for  Patti  Page. 
His  future  plans  are  not  yet  for¬ 
mulated. 

Cadence  Stars  {3)  O’Seas 

*  Berlin,  Jan.  13. 

The  invasion  of  XJ.S.  pop  musi¬ 
cians  seems  to  be  continuing  here 
without  interruption.  Next"  on  the 
local  list  is  a  group  of  Cadence 
Records’  top  stars,  the  Chordettes, 
the  Everly  Bros,  and  Andy  Wil¬ 
liams. 

Singers  are  headed  by  Archie 
Bleyer,  head  of  Cadence  Records. 
Berlin  gets  the  group  on  Jan.  29 
|  for  tv  appearances  at  SFfl.  Other 
European  tv  dates  so  far  include 
Antwerp  (Jan.  18-19),  Paris  (20-21- 
22),  Luxembourg  (231,  Hilversum 
(24),  Copenhagen  (25)  and  Stock¬ 
holm  (26-27). 

All  Cadence  records  are  handled 
in  Germany  by  Heliodor,  an  as¬ 
sociate  company  of  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon.  A  considerable  number 
of  Hejiodor’s  American  disks  has 
clicked  here  within  the  past  year, 
including  Everly  Bros:*  “Wake  Up, 
Little  Susie”  and  “Bye,  Bye,  Love,” 
Williams’  “Butterfly”  and  “Lips  of 
Wine,”  among  others. 
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Leonetti  To  RCA,  Cap  Renews  Ritter, 


Charles  Grean,  newly  appointed* 
pop  artists  &  repertoire  chief  of  ' 
RCA  Victor,  has  added  singers 
Tommy  Leonetti  and  Bud  McCoy 
to  the  label.  Countering  the  addi¬ 
tions,  there  is  expected  to  he  somer 
broad  pruning  of  the  Victor  roster 
as  artists  contracts  run  out. 


Cap:  Ritter  Renewal 
Capitol  Records  has  renewed  its 
pacts  with  Tex  Ritter  and  Paul 
Smith.  Ritter's  first  contract  with 
Cap  goes  back  to  1942,  year  the 
diskery  was  organized.  He’ll  be 
recorded  by  Lee  Gillette,  an  artists 
&.  repertoire  producer  .  for  Cap. 
Smith  first  joined  the  Cap  label  in 
1953.  Bill  Miller  is  his  disk  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Joe  Gilbert  and  Eddie  Crown, 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  high- 
schoolers,  have  been  Cap-pacted. 


Carol  Channing’s  Deals 
Comedienne  Carol  Channing  has 
been '  tapped  by  the  Caedmon  and 
Vanguard  diskeries  for  two  sep¬ 
arate  album  packages.  For  Caed¬ 
mon,  Miss  Channing  will  do  read¬ 
ings  from  Ludwig  Bemelman’s 
works  while  Vanguard  will  groove 
the  “original  cast”  set  of  her  nitery 
act  at  the  Persian 'Room  of  New 
York’s  Hotel  Plaza. 

Fantasy’s  Pacts 

Albert  White  and  Joe  Loco  have 
joined?  the  Fantasy  roster.  Diskery 
Is  readying  both  artists  for  album 
releases  in .  early  February. 

Vanguard:  Ludlow  Orch 
Vanguard  Records  '  is  entering 
the  pop  dance  LP  field  with  the 
inking  of  Ben  Ludlow’s  society 
orch.  Ludlow  has  worked  on  both 
NBC  and  CBS  as  composer-ar¬ 
ranger  and  batons  -at  society 
affairs. 


OK  But  Under-’58  $9,000 
For  Boston  Pops  in  Troy 

Troy,  NY.,  Jan.  20. 
Opening  a  60-stand  tour  which 
will  take  them  as  far  south  as 
Florida  before  closing  March  9, 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  drew 
about  3,900  customers,  and  grossed 
$9,000,  at  $1.50  to  $4,  in  the  RPI 
Field  House  recently.  While  good, 
this  was.  $2,300  below  the  figured 
registered-  when  the  unit  last 
played  the  college  arena. 

H.  L.  (Jack)  Garren,  managing 
director  of  the  Field  House,  at¬ 
tributed  the  drop  to  "economic 
conditions  —  area  unemployment 
and  the  fact  the  talk,  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Albany,  of  tax  in¬ 
creases,  has  made  the  public  leery 
of  spending  its  money/’ 

Conductor  Arthur  Fiedler  stated 
that  “all  dates  are  guaranteed.”  He 
did  the  unusual,  in  announcing  each 
number  from  the  .’podium.  Ozan 
Marsh,  .young,  V.S.  pianist,  is  fea¬ 
tured  soloist  on  the  tour.  Fiedler’s 
sister  plays  the  88  in  ensemble 
numbers.  : 


Seeco:  Jeannie  Thomas 
Jeannie  Thomas  will  make  her 
disk-  bow  on  the  Seeco  label. 
Thrushes  managed  by  Sid  Archer. 


Panel  of  Six  $100-A-Year 


A  new  policy  in  sales  and  mer¬ 
chandising  planning  for  the  Somer¬ 
set  and  Stereo  Fidelity  labels  was 
set  this  week  with  the  naming  of 
a  special  six-man  distributor  man¬ 
agers  committee  to  work  with  the 
label’s  sales  chiefs  on  all  future 
sales- and  merchandising  programs. 
Tfie  committee  consists  of  six  men 
who  manage  a  Somerset  and  Stereo 
Fidelity  distributorship.  As  “$100- 
A-Year-Men,”  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  paid  that  sum;  they’ll 
attend  regular  sales  planning  meet¬ 
ings  and  consult  with  management 
on  future  programs. 

Morry  Goldman  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee.  He’s  man¬ 
ager  of  the  James  H.  Martin  Co. 
in  Chicago.  Serving  with  Goldman 
during  1959  will  be  Jack  Andrews, 
manager  of  the  L.A.  Music  Sales  In 
Los  Angeles;  Vince  Cosgrove,  man¬ 
ager  of  Chatton  Distributing  in 
Oakland,  Calif.;  Pete  Garris,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tico.  Distributing  Co. 
in  Philly,  and  Marvin  Lleber,  man¬ 
ager  of  Pan  American  Distributing 
in  Miamif 

.The  committee  will  work  with 
Jbe  Martin,  director  of.  sales,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  paerchandising,  and 
with  Jules  Malamud,  national  sales 
manager.  Malamud  and  Martin  will 
schedule  a  series  to  work  over  the 
timing  of  releases,  size  of  releases, 
incentive  programs,  delivery,  co-op 
advertising,  etc.  Committee’s  first 
meeting  is  tentatively  scheduled 
for  Feb.  10  at  diskery’s  home  base 
in  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Board  of  directors  of  Miller  In¬ 
ternational  Co.,  which  has  the 
Somerset*  Stereo  Fidelity  v  and 
Trans  World  labels  as  subsids,  last 
week  named  Dave  Miller  as  prez. 
Miller  will  continue  as  firm’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  George  Philips,  co¬ 
founder  of  the  company  with  Mil¬ 
ler,  was  renamed  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  At  the  same  time.  Miller  set 
Bill  Gobey  as  production  control 
and  purchasing  manager,  Cy  Comp¬ 
ton  as  comptroller  and  Dr.  Erich 
Beurmann  as  chief  engineer.  Dr, 
Beurmann  who  recently  supervised 
the  installation  of  the  Swarthmore 
studios,  is  also  in  charge  of  the 
company’s  German  studios  in 
Hamburg. 


Delayed  Reaction 

Greensboro,  N.C.,  Jan.  20. 

David  Duke  &  His  Red  Hot 
Musicians  played  a  dance  at 
the  Legion  Hut  at  pinehurst. 
Seventy  minutes  after  the 
crowd  went  horns  the  building 
burned  down. 

Duke  said,  “I  knew  we 
played  hot  music  but  I  didn’t 
know  it  was  that  hot.” 


QUEBEC  HOLDS  ART 
FOR  NON-RED  POLAND 

Ottawa,  Jan.  20. 

Witold  Malcuzynski,  concert 
pianist,  helped  get  a  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  original  Chopin  works 
released  “to  Poland,  and  the 
world.”  The  Chopin  works  were 
part  of  a  $50,000,000  Polish  art 
collection  held  in  Canadian  custody 
since  the  Communists  took  over 
the  government  of  Poland, 

Malcuzynski  was  in  Ottawa  most 
of  last  week,  ostensibly  on  vaca¬ 
tion  but  actually  working,  with 
other  Poles,  on  the  release  of  the 
ait  treasures.  They  managed  to 
pry  loose  two  trunks  filled  with  a 
variety  cf  them,  including  the 
Chopin  manuscripts. 

The  rest,  and  the  bulk,  are  still 
being  held  by  the  province  of 
Quebec  where  Premier  Maurice 
Duplessis  insists  they  will  stay 
until  Poland  is  no  longer  domi¬ 
nated  by  Communists. 


illy  Ward’s  Di 


For  Others;  Liberty  1st 

Billy  Ward,  leader  of  the  Dom- 
inpes,  is  going  into  disk  produc¬ 
tion  via  the  newly-formed  Rosanne 
Records.  Diskery  will  limit  its  ac¬ 
tivities  to  producing  platters  for 
other  labels  and  will  not  become 
involved  with  its  own  distribution. 

First  client  on  the  Rosanne  ros¬ 
ter  is  Liberty  Records  which  has 
contracted  for  48  sides  this  year. 
In  addition  to  the  disk  production 
project.  Ward  is  launching  a  ven¬ 
ture  that  will  include  management 
and  coaching.  Drama  coach  Mary 
Reeves  will  head  a  department  for 
the  development  of  talent  for  plx 
and  tv.  ,  ' 


If  You  re  Gonna  Cut  Album  Prices 
Why  Not  Mark  Them  m  Advance?’ 


65c  Educ’l  Course 

Washington,  Jan.  20. 

National  Symphony  Orches-  ‘ 
tra  plays  its  first  “Tiny  Tot 
Concert”  of  the  season  Feb.  9, 
at  usual  65c  admission  and 
with  children  permitted  to 
walk  around  the  orch,  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  musical  instru¬ 
ments  and  talk  with  musicians. 

Series  is  always  a  sellout. 


Up  in  the  Pink  Clouds 

Chicago,  Jan.  20. 

Add  to  the  outcropping  of  small 
labels  one  called  Pink  Clouds,  Chi- 
based,  and  promising  a  catalog 
ranging  from  religioso  to  pops  and 
rock  ’n’  rolL 

First  release  by  PC  prez  E.  L. 
Thomas  is  “Crucifixion  of  Christ,” 
paired  with  “Nothin’  I  Wouldn’t 
Do  for  the  Lord.”  Disk  features  a 
male  quintet  tabbed  “Mr.  V’s  Amaz¬ 
ing  Golden  Sims.” 

Second  release,  Thomas  advises, 
will  be  a  “big  beat”  item  that’ll  be 
out  toward  the  end  of  this  month. 

Other  artists  pacted  by  the  label 
include  the  Versailles  (four 
femmes),  the  Debutantes  (a  distaff 
threesome);  Jimmie  Sells,  other¬ 
wise  billed  as  “Gentleman  Jim  of 
Rock  ’n’  Roll”;  Swingin’  Dean,  and 
the  Versatile  Keynotes  (five  men), 

Thomas  is  a  Windy  City  song 
publisher,  and  manages  a  vocal 
group  called  the  Five  Original 
Blind  Boys. 
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TOP  TALENT  AND  TUNES 


Compiled  from  Statistical  Reports  off  Distribution 
Encompassing  the  Three  Major  Outlets 

Coin  Machines  Retail  Disks  Retail  Sheet  Music 

as"  Published  in  the  Current  Issue 


NOTE :  The  current  comparative  sales  strength  of  the  Artists  and  Tunes  listed  hereunder  is 
arrived  at  under  a  statistical  system  comprising  each  of  the  three  major  sales  outlets  enu¬ 
merated  above.  These  findings  are  correlated  with  data  from  wider  sources,  which  are  exclusive 
with  Variety.  The  positions  resulting  from  these  findings  denote  the  OVERALL  IMPACT,  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  ratio  of  points  scored,  two  ways  in  the  case  of  talent  ( coin  machines,  retail 
disks)  and  three  ways  in  the  case  of  tunes  (coin  machines ,  retail  disks  and  retail  sheet  music). 
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TALENT 

ARTIST  AND  LABEL  TUNE 

PLATTERS  (Mercury)  . . . .  Smoke  Gets  Iii  Your  Eyes’ 

CONNIE  FRANCIS  (MGM) . .  My  Happiness* 

LLOYD  PRICE  (ABC-Par) . . .  Stagger  Leef 

CRESTS  (Coed)  . . . .  16  Candlesf 

RITCHIE  VALENS  (Del-E.)  ...... .I . 

CHIPMUNKS  (Liberty)  . . . .  Chipmunk  Song* 

BILLY  GRAMMER  (Monument)  .  Gotta  Travel  Onf 

ELVIS  PRESLEY 


(ViVtnr)  Got  Stung* 

(Victor;  . . ’ “ *  (One  Nightf 


POSITIONS 
This  Last 
Week  Week 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10  4 

*  ASCAP 


CLYDE  McPHATTER  (Atlantic) . . . . . .  A  Lover’s  Question! 

TEDDYBEARS  (Dore) .  . .  To  Know  Him,  Love  Himf 

TUNES 

TUNE  PUBLISHER 

*SMOKE  GETS  IN  YOUR  EYES  . . . Harms 

*MY  HAPPINESS  . . . Happiness 

"fSTAGGER  LEE  . Sheldon 

♦CHIPMUNK  SONG . . . . . . .  Monarch 

fl6  CANDLES . January 

f DONNA  . . . . . .. . .  Kemo 

fTO  KNOW  HIM  IS  TO  LOVE  HIM  ....  .  Warman 

fGOTTA  TRAVEL  ON .  . .  . Sanga 

♦CHILDREN’S  MARCHING  SONG . .  . . ....  Miller 

|TOM  DOOLEY . . . . . . .  Beechwood 

t  BMI 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  20. 

The  marking  of  albums  that 
manufacturers  are  discounting  or 
closing  out  would  eliminate  a  lot 
of  price  confusion  on  the  retail 
level.  So  says  Nelson  Verbit,  head 
of  Mamel  Distributing  in  this  city 
and  Baltimore. 

“It  is  a  common  practice,”  Ver¬ 
bit  said,  “for  manufacturers,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  to  dump  the  LPs 
in  their  line  which  have  not  moved 
well.  Ordinarily,  this  is  done  in 
the  form  of  ‘special  deals/  which 
amounts  to  discounting,  or  by 
openly  slashing  the  price  on  dead¬ 
head  items.” 

Verbit  admits  that  distributors 
as  well  as  retailers  welcome  this 
practice  but  because  of  the  price 
confusion  that  already  exists,  he 
suggests  that  it  would  be  beneficial 
j  to  the  industry  if  these  “end-of-the- 
run”  recordings  were  stamped 
“Discontinued  Merchandise.” 

“There  are  several  reasons  for 
this,”  he  explained.  “For  one,  the 
public  is  already  hearing  rumblings 
of  a  devaluation  of  monaural  rec¬ 
ords  due  to  stereo.  Putting  this 
special  stamp  on  the  packages 
would  allay  such  fears  and  at  the 
same  time  would  explain  why  the 
public  is  getting  such  a  good  buy 
on  LPs.” 

He  pointed  out  that  it’s  the  same 
psychology  used  on  other  products 
by  retailers  who  have  closeouts 
and  would  actually  build  the  sav- 
ings-factor  in  the  buyer’s  mind. 

“For  still  another  reason,”  he 
added,  “albums  today  sell  for  from 
one  to  six  dollars.  If  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  the  public  confidence  in  the 
price  structure  of  the  record  busi¬ 
ness  and  not  strip  all  prestige 
away  from  the  product,  we’ve  got 
to  explain  why  albums  are  vari¬ 
ously  priced.”  A  “Discontinued 
Merchandise”  stamp,  he  asserted, 
can  build  the  “honesty  of  a  genuine 
sale  without  creating  more  confu¬ 
sion  and  suspicion  every  time  we 
try  to  sell  a  full-priced  album  for 
the  full  price.” 


Mex  Orch  Assn.  Eyeing 
‘Most’  Life  Insurance 
(4G)  for  Road  Tooters 

Mexico  City,  Jan.  13. 
New  ruling  by  the  Mexican 
Assn,  of  Orchestra  Directors  pro¬ 
poses  obligatory  life  insurance  for 
musicians  going  on  tour. 

Reason  for  recommendation,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  SUTM  (musicians* 
union),  was  recent  outbreak  of 
accidents.  Latest  was  the  Pepe 
Castillo  orch  with  four  musicians 
killed  in  a  bus  accident.  ■ 

Apart  from  compulsory  life  in¬ 
surance,  orch  leaders  will  he  asked 
to  use  first-class  buses.  (Mexico 
has  a  high  bus  accident  rate  in¬ 
cluding  urban  and  interurban  lines 
as  well  as  those  servicing  all  parts 
of  the  republic.  Negligence  in  up¬ 
keep  and  repair,  driver  negligence 
and  high  road  speeds  all  are  con¬ 
tributing  factors  in  road  accidents.) 

Insurance  for  50,000  pesos 
($4,000)  will  cover  each  member 
of  a  band,  with  rates  ranging  from 
four  pesos  (one  day  coverage,  cost¬ 
ing  32c.)  to  146  pesos  ($11.68  for  a 
period  of  186  days.  These  costs  are 
to  he  absorbed  by  client  contract¬ 
ing  for  musical  groups,  or  included 
in  contract  arranged  by  orch 
leader. 

This  is  first  time  compulsory  in¬ 
surance  is  to  be  effective  in  Mexico 
for  an  entertainment  group. 


MGM's  1Q%  Trim,  Aug.  to  Jan. 

MGM’s  package  push  for  the  new 
year  will  give  dealers  a  10%  dis¬ 
count  ob  all  album  releases  from 
August,  1958,  through  the  current 
January  release.  The  plan  will  end 
Feb.  15.  As  an  added  lure,  distribs 
will  receive  a  cuffo  45  disk  with 
every  LP  purchased  in  the  plan. 

As  a  special  adjunct  to  the  cam¬ 
paign,  MGM  is  sparking  a  "Joni 
For  January”  promotion  and  has 
supplied  special  advertising  and 
display  material  to  dealers  on  all 
of  thrush’s  album  releases. 


Gabe  Tucker,  veteran  country  & 
western  disk  jockey  and  talent  pro¬ 
moter,  has  been  named  veepee  in 
charge  -of  sales  and  promotion  for 
H.  W.  (Pappy)  Daily’s  “D”  Records 
In  Houston. 


MPSIC 


Wednesday, 


RETAIL SHEET  BESTSELLERS 


New  York 

Kay  Free  handling  New  York 
disk  promotion  for  Coral-Bruns- 
wick  .  .  .  teer  KIpcds  gives  a  re¬ 
cital  of  music  for  harpsichord  cm 
WNYC  Jan.  25  .  .  .  Louis  (GoWfe) 
Hawkins  back  at  the  keyboard  of 
his  Goldie's  eatery  .  .  .  Archie 
Bleyer,  Chordetfes,  Andy  WUHamx 
and  the  ^verly  Bros*  will  wind 
their  tour  of  Europe  dan.  51  ,  . 
Betty  JAum  and  Jfll  Cerey  were 
grooved  by  Gotham  Recording  for 
the  Marine  Corps.'  "Take  Five", 
program  .  .  .  Bel  Canto's  exec  di¬ 
rector  Boss  Malloy  back  to  the 
Coast  after  a  New  York  looksee 
. .  .  Ernie  Heokscher,  Coast  society 
maestro,  on  a  quickie  to  Hawaii  . . . 
The  Tommy  Dorsey  Ore*  under 
the  direction  of  Warren  rrrfnrftS 
playing  dates  in  New  England  and 
the  midwest  .  •-  .  Lester  Simsj 
general  professional  manager  at. 
Bourne, .  on  a  midwest  trek  fug¬ 
ging  his;  .12  releases  until  the  end 
of  the  week  .  .  .  Howard  Sine*!, 
GACs  bind*  veep,  parted  the  Neal 
Heftt  and  Sal  Salvador  orehs.  - 
Third,  monthly  jazz  concert  at 
Nonagon  Alt  Gallery  last  week 
featured  Charlie  Mingus*  Jam- 
Woricshop  .  .  .  Leith  Stevens  re¬ 
elected:  prexy  of  Composers  & 
Lyricists  Guild  of  America.  Faal 
Creston,  David  Baksin  and  Winston 
Sharpies  were  named  veepees,  and 
Jerry  Uringston  and  Ben  Ludlow 
were  Elected  secretary-treasurer 
and  assistant,  respectively  .  .  . 
Fad  Brown  handling  disk  promo¬ 
tion  for  Richard  Maitby’s  orch  . . . 
The  Zoot-Sims-Al  Cohn  Quintet  at 
the  Half  Note  in -Greenwich  Village 
forjhe  next  three  weeks. 

ABC-Paramount’s  distrib  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Concord  Hotel  in 
the  Catskills 'how  slated,  for  Jan. 
29  .  „  .  Sonny  Rollins  and  Anita 
O'Day  currently  at  Village  Van¬ 
guard  .  .  .  Frank  O’Brian  at  the 
88  of  Louis  Petite  eatery.  Grand¬ 
daughter  for  publisher  Jack  Mills. 
Mother  is  Mills’  daughter,  Mrs, 
'William  Alpert  .  .  .  Art  A  Dotty 
Todd  will  do  two  weeks  on  Peter 
Lind  Hayes'  ABC-TV  show  when 
they  finish  their  Miami  Beach  date 
at  the  Honey-Plaza  .  .  .  Judy 
as  production  assistant 
Paul  Cunningham,  ASCAP  prez, 
and  Carl  Haveriin,  BMI  prexy,  are 
among  VIPs  named  to  an  advisory 
board  to  assist  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  hospitals  in  making 
the  best  use  of  radio  and.  tv  as 
beneficial  activities  for  ^  veteran- 
patients. _ . 

ART  I 
MOONEY 

ond  His  Orchestra 

PLAT, 

BYE, 

BYE, 

BLACKBIRD 

K  12744 


“AUNTIE  NAME” 

Say  Hetsdorf  Warner 

Sonny  Burke,  his  orchestra  Decca 

DRIFTING 

Tfco«o  from  "Anntie  M«h" 

David  Allen  Warner 

HANGING  TREE 
BLUES,  COUNTRY  STYLE 

Marty  Bobbins  Columbia 

TRUST  IN  ME 

Patti  Page  Mercury 


London 

“Jazz  Britain,'*  to  feature  top  1 
jazz  talent,  is  being  lined  up  for 
an  11  txm.-mfafaighf  spot  on  ABC- 
TV.  Plaits  are •  for  a.  fortnightly 
networked  Saturday  series  .  .  . 
Lorraine  Merritt,  u.  S.  songstress 
specializing  in  Tate  night  ballads," 
to  appear  tar1  three  consecutive 
nights  at  the  Society  Restaurant 
starting  Jan.  29  .  . Comedienne 
Audrey  Jeans,  now  in  pantomime 
in  Nottingham  and  signed  by  Ber¬ 
nard*  Delfomt  for  a  spi>«m 

at  Weymouth,,  has  a  new  HMV  disk 
scheduled  for  mid-Febrdary  re¬ 
lease.  " 

Holirwood 

.  Howard  Keel  set  to  recofrd  a  new 
RCA  Victor  album  .  .  .  Roberta 
Linn  will  etch  Turk  Prujan’s  "You 
Left  Me  With  Tears  In  My  RyeS” 
for  KeenRecdrds  . . .  Jalm  Breland 
will  narrate  a  new  Jndy  Garland 
Capitol  album  tagged  “The  Let¬ 
ter."  Gordon  Jenkins  will  backstop 
his  composition  .  1 .  Disk  promoter 
Barbara  HaBoway  Is  filling  in  as  a 
deejay  at  KWKW,,  Pasadena  .  .  . 
Singer  Frankie  Avalon  in  town  to 
plug  his  latest  Chancellor-  album, 
"The  Young  Frankie  Avalon." 

Chicago  I 

Lambert  Singers  and  Modem 
Jaxz  Quartet  into  the  Blue  Note 
Jan.  2 8,.  with  Duke  of  Dixieland 
reprising  Feb,  18  .  .  .  Ella  Fitz¬ 
gerald  into  Mr.  Kelly'*  Feb.  9,  with 
David  Allen  booked  to  open  March 
2 ; . .  Toni  Arden  sighed  for  Eddys,* 
Kansas  City,  Feb.  6,  and  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  April  2. 

.  ,  .  Eileen  Barton  to  Detroit's 
Knife  &  Fork  Feb.  23  for  a  pair . . . 
Sam  Cooke  set  for  a  midwest  tour 
in  February,  including  Feb.  27-8 
at  Riviera  Club,  St.  Louis  .  .  . 
Freddie’s  Cafe,  Minneapolis,  has 
this  lineup  inked:  Peter  Appleyard 
Feb.  2,  Billy  Taylqr  Feb.  16,  Teddy 
Wilson  March  9  and  Chico  Hamil¬ 
ton's  five  is  current  .  .  .  Horace 
Henderson  orch  at  Preview  Lounge 
here  .  .  .  Clyde  McCoy  tooters  set 
for  the  Embers,  Ft  Wayne,  Feb. 
16  .  .  .  Ambassadors  signed  for  the 
White  House,  Minneapolis,  Jan.  26. 

San  Francisco 

Gateway  Singers  returned  to 
Frisco  for  four  concerts,  at  Vets 
Auditorium,  tour  the  northwest  in 
February  and  go  into  Crescendo  in 
Hollywood  early  in  March  ... 
WIere  Bros,  at  Bimbo's  365  Club 
were  a  -last-minute  switch  —  De 
Castro-  Sisters  couldn’t  make  the 
date  because  one  is  expectin’  .  .  . 
Cathi  Hayes  into  Purple  Onion,  Jo 
Ryder  back  to  hungry  i  .  .  .  Carol 
Ckanning  into  the  Fairmont  Feb. 
12,  followed  by  Nat  Cole  March  12, 
Jimmie  Rodgers  March  24,  Edith 
Piaf  April  9,  Josephine  Premice 
May  7-  .  .  .  Kid  Dry’s  been  ill, 
better  now  .  .  .Modem  Jam  Quar¬ 
tet  goesanto  Blackhawks  for  club* 
10th  anniversary  Feb.  10,  is  fol¬ 
lowed  March  24  by  Ahmed  Jamal 
Trio,  HHer  Davis  Sextet  April  7 
...  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet  off  to 
Jamaica  for  a  week’s  date  .  .  .  Bay 
City  Jam  Band  into  reopened  Sa*/ 
*N  .  .  .  Near  drummer  with  Jack 
Buck's  orch  at  Kewpie  Doll  is 
Freddie  Higuera  . . .  George  Shear¬ 
ing:  goest  into  George  Andros* 
Fade's  XE  Jan.  29,  Mary  Kaye  'Frio 
Feb.  26  . . .  Axidentals  took  a  week 
at  Hilo  Club,  in  suburban'  Atherton 
...  Rod  McKuen’s  beerf-reading 
poetry  with  Leo  Wright’s  quartet 
at  the  Cellar. 

Philadelphia 

Bookings  at- the ’Red  Hill  Inn  in? 
chides  Toni  Scott,  Jan.  30-Feb.  1; 
Sarah  Vaughan,  Feb.  6-8;  Ramsey 
Lewis  Trio,  Feb.  13-15;  Sal  Salva¬ 
dor  &  His  Colors-in-Sonnd  Band, 
Feb.  27-March  1 .  Billy  May  orch 
starring  Frankie  Lester,  into  Sun¬ 
ny  brock  Ballroom  Jan.  24  .  .  .  Don 
Gardner  current  at  Peps  .  .  .  Della  , 
Reese  skedded  for  the  Erie  Social 
Club  Jan.  30-Feb.  1  ,  .  .  Connie 
Francis  into  the  Celebrity  Jan.  19- 
24  .  .  .  Local  conductor  Joseph 
Primavera  preemed  Don  Shirley's 
:  {Symphony  for  Strings  at  the  Uni- 
:  versity  Museum. .....  Freddie  Gray 

&  The  Graytones  at  Marlton  Manor 
...  Frankie  Darren  to  make  disk 
jockey  rounds  here  Jan.  29  .  .  .  AI 
Alberts*  first  solo  LP,  “A  Man  Has 
.  Gotta  Sing,  out  this  week  .  Dick 
Haymes  and  wife  Fran  Jeffries 
making  guest  appearance  at  Jack 
Fields'  new  suburban  spot.  Petti 
Anns,  Media  (Jan.  22-24). 

I  Lineup  at  Red  Hill  Inn  includes 
Tony  Scott,  Jan.  30-Feb.  1;  Sarah 
Vaughan,  Feb.  6-8:  Ramsey  Lewis, 
hr  Philly  debut,  Feb.  13-15;  Sal 
Salvator,  Feb.  27-March  1  .  .  .  Bill 
Haley  and  his  manager  Lord  J-m 
Ferguson  have  brought,  in  an 
Argentine  jazz  manist,  AI*1!  Brtini, 
sneak  -previewing  him  in  clubs 


Survey  of  retail  sheet  music 
best  sellers  based  on  reports 
■  obtained' from  leading  stores  in 
12-  cities  and  showing  com- 
|  parative  sales  rating  for  this 
,  and  last  week. 

ASCAP  t  BMI 


National 
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throughout  area  .  .  .  Horace  Ger- 
loch,  pianist  and  deffer  of 
"Daddy's  Little  Girl," -in  Jefferson 
Hospital  for  surgery. 

Frankie  Avalon  and  Mary  Swan, 
slated  for  the  cast  of  the  "Alan 
Freed  Story,"  cancelled  put.  Book¬ 
er  Nat  SegaH  has  set  another  of 
his  clients,  Sandy  Stewart,  for  the 
pic. 

Pittsburgh 

Dane  Forrest  combo  is  tbfr  house 
band  at  Casa  Loma.  His  wife  is 
Mercy  Lynn,  Baron  Elliott’s  former 
vocalist . . .  "Biggest  Show  of  Stars 
for  *59"  booked  for  two  perform¬ 
ances  at  Mosque  Feb.  5.  Lineup 
includes  Platters/Clyde  McPhatter, 
Jimmy  Clanton,  Little  Anthony  & 
Imperials,  Kalin  Twins,  Crests, 
Duane  Ecbty,  Cadillacs,  Stump  Sc 
Stumpy,  Bo  Diddley  Trio,  Johnny 
Olenn  ft  The  Blockbusters,  Ella 
Johnson,  Harold  Cromer  and 
BUddy  Johnson  orch  .  .  .  Tommy 
Carlyn  plays  for  Charleroi  Charth- 
rene  Clnh’s  annual  charity  Snow¬ 
ball  ait  Twin  Coaches  Feb.  8 .  . .  Al 
DILemia,  organist  who  has  been 
playing  intermission  music  at  New 
Arena,  and  Bobby  Branson,  lounge 
entertainer,  gave  way  to  Bliekey 
Greco  Trio  . . .  Horace  Silver  Quin¬ 
tet  bade’  into  Crawford  Grill  for 
third  time  in  less  than  ft  year  .  . 
Walt  Harper  band  signed  for  Sun¬ 
day  nights  at  S.  and  S.  Chib  in 
Rankin  ...  Jade  Purcell  plays 
annual  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Ball 
Friday  (23>  at  Penn-Sheraton  Hotel 
.  .  .  Cass  Trio  in  for  a  run  at 
Sportsmen’s  Mural  Lounge. 

St.  Louis 

Teddy  Phillips  continuing  on 
bandstand  for  shows  and  dancing 
at  Chase  Club  through  Feb.  12. 
Jimmy  Palmer  orch  due  in  Feb.  13 
.  .  .  Jazz  Central,  local  progressive 
crew,  starting  Saturday  afternoon 
concerts  at  the  Embers,  featuring 
a  half-hour  broadcast  ’  over  KMOX 
...  The  Original  Three  in  ump¬ 
teenth  week  at  Champagne  Room  ; 
.  .  .  Julie.  Duane  presiding  ot  Key  i 
Room  keyboard  .  .  *  Dick  Henna's ! 
local  orch  playing  nightly  at  Casa-  J 
Loma  Ballroom,  with  the  Tommy  ! 
Dorsey  orch,  featuring  Warren 
Covington,  due  in  for  a  one-nighter 
Feb.  1  .  .  .  Peacock  Alley/  inte- 1 
grated  nitery,  shuttered  till  April, 
with  George-  Shearing  the  first  i 
spring  .booking  .  .  .  Local  deejay ! 
Spider  Barks  now  operating  his 
own  spot,  Jazz  by  Candlelight,  I 
limelighting  local  jazz  groups.  J 
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take  towards  the  new  AGAC  col¬ 
lection  service  for  writers.  At  a 
meeting  at  the  Music  Publishers 
Protective  Assn,  last  week,  no  de¬ 
cision  followed  a  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  problems  and  each  firm 
is  going  its  own  way.  There  was 
no  resistance  voiced. to  the  AGAC 
agency,  but  lawyers  at  the  meeting 
suggested  that  the  AGAC  author¬ 
ization  to  collect  writers’  royalties 
was  hot  sufficient  to  deal  with  the 
agency.  Only  if  the-. writer  direet- 
ly  informs  the  publishers  that  he 
wants  AGAC  to  collect*  for  him  will 
it  be  '  satisfactory,  according  to 
the  legal  advisors. 

Some  of  the  major  publishers 


are  alsn  upset  over  AGAC  plans  to 
start  collecting  at  once.  They 
pointed  out  that  their-  accounting 
for  the  past  ‘quarter  had  already 
been  done  on  an  individual  writer 
basis,  and  hence  it  would  mean 
added  bookkeeping  td'  transfer  the 
payments  ta  AGAC.  ^ 

On  the  renewal  problem,  AGAC 
is  needling  the  publishers  on  the 
sensitive  question  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  bidding  for  the  second,  copy¬ 
right  term  among  publishers. 
AGAC  points  out  to  its  members 
that  today,  some  standards  bring 
not  only  higher  royalties  but  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  "not  as  an  advance 
but  as  a  bonus  to  the  writer.”  In 
recent  years,  the  job  of  retaining 
renewals  .and  making  new  deals 
with  songwriters  for  the  second 
copyright  has  been  a  key  matter  of 
the  publishing  firms. 


.  Copyright 
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advances  adoption  at  British  law 
Concept  that  joint  authorship  apply 
only  to  works  where,  the  efforts  of 
contributors  can’t  be  distinguished 
from  each  -other.  In  the  case  of 
music,  there  wouldn’t  be  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  :seff!ng  the  efforts  of  lyri¬ 
cist"  and  composer  apart.  Thus,  if 
the  U.S.  should  write  into  law  the 
English  provision,  mitife  and  words 
would  be  copyrighted  separately, 
in  Heu  of  present  practice  In  this 
country  of  single  copyright .  for 
song  as  an  entity.  - 

Cary  thinks  many  headaches 
Would  he  relieved  if  the  British 
concept  were  adopted  here.  Result 
would  be  that  composer  could  ex¬ 
ploit  mirsle  alone,  and  lyricist  the 
words  alone.  But  both  would  have 
to  join  in  peddling  the  song  as  a 
whole. 

Under  eourt-developed  American 
practice,  one  co-owner  of  a  copy¬ 
right  can  sell  the  license  without 
consent  of  the  other,  as  long  as  he 
renders  an ‘accounting  of  ihe  pro¬ 
ceeds  (and  pays  off  accordingly) 
tp  his  partner.  In  England,  there 
must  be  agreement  among  the  co¬ 
owners  before  any  use  of  copyright 
is  made.  The  American  system 
makes  for  .broader  use  of  copy¬ 
right  works.  The  English  practice 
tends  to  stifle  commercial  exploita¬ 
tion,  but  at  same  time  reduces 
legal  squabbles  between  antago¬ 
nistic  co-owners.  . 

Commenting  on  the  study.  New 
York  copyright  lawyer  Samuel  W. 
-Tannenbaum  favored  U.S.  doctrine 
on  the  grounds  that  .it  spurred 
greater  commercial  use  of  copy¬ 
righted  material. 

Los  Angeles  copyright  lawyer 
Melville  B.  Nimmer  thought  statu¬ 
tory  definition  of  joint,  authorship 
is  in  order.  He  said  it  should  apply 
only  to  situations  where  there  was 
collaboration  among  contributors 
for  purpose  of  producing  a  single 
combined  work,  thus  junking  ‘‘12th 
Street  Rag’’  precedent. ,  ' 

Cary’s  study  is  the  latest  tri  a 
series  by  the.  Copyright  Office 
looking  toward  general  revision  of 
copyright  law-  They  will  be  used 
in  formulating  recommendations,  to 
Congress  next  .year*. 


Roosevelt 
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agreement  could  be  reached  re¬ 
specting  the  provision  of  a.  new  con¬ 
sent  decree.  As  of  today  (15)  I  am 
told  no  such  agreement  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  and  neither  has  any  sub¬ 
stitute  action  been  taken  by  your 
division.” 

(Presumably  the  "substitute  ac¬ 
tion”  would  be  taking  the  case  to 
a  Federal  grand  jury.) 

Roosevelt  concluded;  "Will  you 
please  explain  why  this  matter  has 
not  yet  been  brought  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  and  advise  me  when  your  di¬ 
vision  will  reach  a  decision  there¬ 
on?” 

Roosevelt's  subcommittee  con¬ 
ducted  its  hearings  on  ASCAP  last 
March.  The  official  transcript  was 
immediately  sent  to  the  Justice 
Dept. 

Robert  J.  Burton,  BMI  v.p.,  will 
chairman  the  radio-tv  division  of 
the.  Legal  Aid  Society’s  1959  fund- 
raising  campaign  whose  goal  is 
$576,000. 


MUSIC  BY 

JESSE  GREER 

JUST  YOU 
JUST  ME 

Vocal  -  Instrumental 

FuUttfucf  by 
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WANTED 

Assistant  to  society  orchestra  leader. 
Contacting,  booking.  Must  hay*  society 
contacts,  sales  experience,  else  knowl¬ 
edge  of  music. 

Writ*  Box  V.V.  414:59,  VARIETY’ 

1 56  W.  46»b  S».  Now  York  36 


MUSIC  FIRM  SEEKS  YOUNG 

Men  with  Musical  tacfcgrouiid  end 
Radio,  Television  end  Advertising 
Agency  Contacts  for  Purpose  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Standard.  MtMle'Cafalog  -  KkpfOlt*- 
„tIon.  Write.  Box  V  119-5*,  Variety,  154 
W.  44th  ftt.  New  Yprk  36*  Stating 
Experience.. 
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Inside  Staff— Mnsic 

Capitol  Records  will  etch  an  album,  “Rhapsody  In  Steely  the  sound- 
track  of  the  U.S.  Steel  documentary,  film  of  the  same  name,  for  which 
an  original  score  is  being'  penned  by  Dimitri  Tiomkin.'  The  110-piece 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  with  William  Steinberg  as  conductor,  will  play 
the  new  "Rhapsody”  Febl.  15-20  for  the  film  and  the  Cap  label. 

:  The  26-minute  Cinemascope  film  is  being  released  theatrically  in 
April,  given  theatres  cuffo  by  U.S.  Steel  which  picks  up  the  tab  for 
production.  John  Sutherland  studios  is  handling  the  cartoon,  with  ar¬ 
tist  Ivan  de  Earll  assigned  to  it.  Documentary  relates  the  history  of 
steel  throughout  the  ages.  Tiomkin’s  bio,.  “Don’t  Hate  Me,”  written 
with  Prosper  Buranelli,  will  be  published  by  Doubleday  i*xt  year. 


Toni  Carroll,  MGM  thrush,  went  through  the  Iron  urtain  during 
her  recent  overseas  junket.  She  got  the  greenlight  for  a  visit  to 
Russia  and  a  singing  stint  at  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.  In  her  songbag 
for  the  Soviets  were  such  items  as  “Love  Me  Or  Leave  Me,”  “Close 
Your  Eyes”  and  “Lullaby  of  Birdland.”  In  addition  to  the  Moscow 
gig.  Miss  Carroll  had  a  two-month  stay  'in  London  where  she  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Colony  Restaurant  and  on  such  .tv  shows  as  “Saturday 
.Night,”  “Cool  . For  Cats”  and  “I’ve  Got  A  Secret."  Back  in  the  States 
now.  Miss  Carroll  is  plugging  her  MGM  album,  ‘This  One  Is  The 
Toni.” 


Stan  Freberg’s  “Green  Christmas,/ the  platter,  which  had  Madison 
Ave.  all  steamed  up  with  its  kidding  of  the  commerpializing  of  the 
holiday,  was  not  available  anywhere  in  Philadelphia.  A  check  of  17 
record  shops  by  phone  brought  negative  answers  from  alL  Two  depart¬ 
ment  stores  said  they  “had  run  out  of  it”  Some  dealers  claimed  the 
local  distributor  had  withdrawn  the  offending  disk  and  they  could 
no  longer  get  it, 


"Jazz  is  entertainment,”  commented  Witold  Malcuzynski  to  an  Ot¬ 
tawa  reporter.  His  observations  on  rock  ’n’  roll  were  shrug,  as  ambigu¬ 
ous  as  his  jazz  comment.  But  he  had  found,  he  said,  a  surging  interest 
In  musiC'  in?  this  continent  in  spite  of  some  “bad  modern  music.”  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  growing  number  of  orchestras  and  concerts,  the  pianist 
protege  of  Paderewski  and  Menuhin  said,  “You  see  it  all  Over  the 
world.  Musical  interest  is  growing  almost  daily  and  musical  taste  is 
becoming  more  refined,” 


In  a  push  for  its  Four  Lads’  etching  of -‘The  Girl  On 'Page  44,” 
Columbia  Records  has  launched  a  deejay-listener  contest  for  the 
teenager  “who  best  typifies  the  ‘Girl  On  Page  44’”  as  described  in 
the  Robert  Allen-Richard  Adler  tune.  Top  prize  for  the  winning 
photo  gets  a  $500  stereo  phonograph  and  a  $300  Columbia  disk  library. 
Dee  jay  who  submits  the  winning  photo  gets  $500  cash,  a  $500  stereo 
phono  and  a  $300  disk  library.  Contest  is  being,  tied  in  with  Teen  mag. 

Peter  Whorf  has  joined  the  art  department  of  Capitol  Records  under 
Marvin  Schwartz,  art  director.  Whorf,  who  recently  won  a  Los  Angeles 
art  directors  scholarship  for  advertising  cartooning,  is  currently  work¬ 
ing  on  an  art  fellowship  for  the  Melling  Corp.,  a  human  research 
company  in  Pittsburgh. 


Bill  O’Boyle  has  resigned  as  veepee  of  Capitol -Records’  phonograph 
division.  O’Boyle,  who  moved  out  of_ihe  Capitol  setup  last  week, 
will  take  a  short  vacation  before  announcing  his  future  plans.  Before 
joining  Cap  several  years  ago,  O’Boyle  had  been  with  Columbia 
Records. 

Commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of  Robert  Burns’  birth, 
the  Library  of  Congress  will  present  John  Donald  Mackenzie  Brown¬ 
lee,  vet  Met  baritone,  in  program  of  Scottish  songs  and  ballads  Jan.  26. 
A  "service  charge”  of  25c  is  the  only  admission  fee. 


Rome,  Jan.  13. 

The  nine-man  committee  of 
writers  and  musicians  charged 
with  selecting  the  20  finalist  songs 
for  the  upcoming  San  Remo  Song 
Festival  from  among  the  several 
hundred  submitted  by  Italian  au¬ 
thors,  has  finally  announced  its  de¬ 
cision. 

Here  is  the  lineup  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order:  “Adorami”  (Adore  Me) 
by  Fusco;  “Avevamo  la  Stessa 
Eta”  (We  Had  the  Same  Age)  by 
Marino  Marini  and  Diego  Calcag- 
no;  “Conoscerti”  (To  Know  You) 
by  Danzi;  “Cos!  .  .  .  Cosi”  (so  .  . . 
so)  by  Vanchieri;  “H  Nostro  Re¬ 
frain”  (Our.  Song)  by  Simeone; 
“Io  Sono.  ii  Vento”  (I  Am  the 


Hi  T.  Kt  MINDERS 


*SLE1GH  RIDE 
^SCARLET  RIBBONS.  I 

*  WALTER  DONALDSON'S— ^ 

;  *  •  JO*  Try  to  Picture  Me 

,  DOWN  HOME  hi  TENNESSEE 

•  YOU’RE  A  MILLION  MILES 
PROM  NOWHERE  (When 
You’re  Pne  llttta'  Mile  Frdm 
Home) 

MILLS  MUSIC,  INC. 


PAT  BOONE 

DOT:  RECORDS 

“WITH  THE  WIND 
AND  THE  RAIN 
IN  YOUR  HAIR” 

PARAMOUNT  MUSIC  CORP. 


Wind)  hy  Fanciulli;  “La  Luna  e 
un’altra  Luna”  (The  Moon  is  An¬ 
other  Moon)  by  Rossi;  “La  Vita 
mi  ha  dato  solo  te”  (Life  Has 
Given  Me  You  Alone)  by  De  Mar¬ 
tino;  “Li  per  li”  (Then  and  There) 
by  Vezzoli;  “Ma  Baciami”  (But 
Kiss  Mel)  by  Godini;  “Nessuno” 
(Noone)  by  Capotosti;.  “Ne  stelle 
ne  mare”  (Neither  Stars  Nor  Sea) 
by  Fahor;  “Partir  con  te”  (Te 
Leave  With  You)  by  Calvi;  “Per 
iutta  la  vita”  (As  Long  as  I  Live) 
by  Spotti;  “Piove”  (It’s  Rain¬ 
ing  .  .  .)  by  Modugno;  “Sempre 
con  te”  (Always  With  You)  by 
Murolo;  “Tua”  (Yours)  by  Mal- 
goni-Pallesi;  “Tu  sei  qui”  (You 
Are  Here)  by  Birga;  “Una  Marcia 
in  fa”  (A  March  in  Fa)  by  Pan¬ 
zer!,  and  Mascheroni;  “Uu  bacio 
sulla  boeco”  (A  Kiss  oh* the  Lips) 
by  Cicherello.  (List  is  in  alpha¬ 
betic*!  order.) 

List  was  eagerly  awaited  here, 
as  even  a  spot  in  the  top  20  means 
guaranteed  sales  and  nationwide 
spotlighting  over  the  RAI-TV  tele¬ 
net,  which  picks  up  the  show  on 
Jan.  29-30-31.  Foreign  interest  is 
also  -  high  following  Modugno’s 
1958  ‘San  Remo  triumph  with  “Nel 
blu,  Dipipto  di  Blu”  (Volare), 
which  subsequently  caught  on  all 
over  the  world. 


Decca’s  ’59  Phono  Line 

}\  Decca  Records  launched  its  1959 
phonograph  line  at  a  series  ~  of 
cross-country  meetings  presided 
over  by  sales  v.p.  Sydney  Goldberg 
and  national  sales'manager  Claude 
Brennan.  In  tbe  stereo  field,  Decca 
is  making  its  bid  for  the  low-priced 
mafket  with  a  $39.95  portable  ma¬ 
chine  fully  equipped  to  play  the 
new  LP  j>latfers.  , 

Decca  execs  spotlighted  nine 
new  sets,  ranging  from  $19.95  to 
$159.95  whi^h  have  been  added  to 
a  full  spread  df  phonograph 'mod¬ 
els  with  the  Decca  brand  name. 


Epitaph  for  a  Sow 

San  Antonio,  Jan.  20. 

Doug  China,  disk  jockey  on 
KONQ  here,  taking  note  of  a 
news  dispatch- from  England 
telling  how  someone’s  prize 
sow  broke  into  a  wine  cellar, 
imbibed  until  she  could  Imbibe 
no  more  and  then  staggered 
back  out  in  the  open  and  died, 
has  started  a  drive  for  funds  to 
provide  a  marker  to#the  sow’s 
grave. 

China  has  invited  his  list¬ 
eners  to  send  in  contributions 
of  from  one  to  three  cents  to 
the  cause.  A  local  memorial 
stone  dealer  has  donated  a 
suitable  marker  and  all  that  is 
needed  is  enough  money  to 
send  it  to  Rottingdean,  Eng¬ 
land. 

China,  together  with  Jerry 
Miller,  also  a  KONO  disk* 
jockey,  has  composed  and  re¬ 
corded  “The  Ballad  of  Grover 
Sow,”  a  touching  little  tribute. 


(SLPs)  Mes  Jit 
In  Det.  at  a  Dime 

Detroit,  Jan.  20.  ^ 

Latest  jukebox  craze  at  the  U.  of 
Detroit  is  the  silent  record.  Disks 
are  labeled  SLPs  (silent  longplays) 
and  cost  a  dime  to  play.  Whole 
idea  is  “non-entertainment.” 

Mike  McCann,  U.  of  D.  student 
behind  the  idea,  says  he  is  being 
besieged  by  other  collegiate  juke¬ 
box  listeners  across  the  nation  for 
copies  of  the  SLPs.  McCann  says 
he  is  developing  -a  new  model  of 
the  SLP.  “It  will  have  a  beep 
tone  which  will  sound,  ever  so 
gently,  every  15  seconds  so  that 
people  will  know  the  machine  is 
playing.” 

McCann  says  the  SLPs  have  to 
be  changed  frequently  since  they 
develop  needle  scratch  which  de¬ 
tracts  from  their  “silent  excel¬ 
lence.”  He  says  the  silent  disks 
have  ended  the  “tyranny  .  of  the 
dime”  which  forced  persons  with¬ 
in  hearing  range^of  the  campus 
jukebox  to  listen  to  unwanted 
music. 

-He  promises  future  SLPs .  will 
feature  “stereophonic  silence. 
These  will  be  twice  as  silent  as 
regular  monaural  recordings.  Also, 
the  silence  will  have  finer  non- 
tonal  qualities,  the  lows  will  be 
more  silent,  the  highs  less  audible 
and  the  middle  ranges  more 
median.  The  woofer  and  tweeters 
combined  will  actually  give  greater 
presence  to  the  silence,  while  the 
binaural  effect  will  increase  the 
brilliance  of  the  quiet.” 

McCann  says  he  next  will  turn 
his  attention  to  blank  home  movies, 
with  soundtracks  consisting  of 
varying  degrees  of  silence,  an  oc¬ 
casional  beep,  and  a  blink  of  light. 


Herb  Goldfarb  Mgr.  Of 
London  Records’  Subsids 

Herb  Goldfarb  has  taken  over  as 
manager  of  London  Records’  low- 
price  Richmond  and  Telefunken 
subsid  labels.  Goldfarb  plans  to 
hit  the  road  shortly  to  line  up  dis¬ 
tributors  and  to  visit  dealers  and 
deejays..  According  to  the  new 
manager,  the  Richmond  and  Tele¬ 
funken  lines  may  or  may  not  be 
handled  by  present  London  dis¬ 
tributors.  ‘ 

Goldfarb  had  been  London’s  New 
York  branch  manager  for  the  past 
10  years.  His  post  will  be  filled  by 
Larry  Shaffer,  Goldfarb’s  assistant 
since  1956. 


Billy  Vaughn  Tour 

Hollywood,  Jan.  2Q. 

Dot’s  Billy  Vaughn  is  making 
plans  to  tour  Germany  and  Holland 
in  March  and  to  receive  a  gold 
platter  for  his  biscuiting  of  “Sail 
Along  Silvery  Moon.” . 

Vaughn,  one  of  Dot’s  biggest 
sellers,  second  only  to  Pat-  Boone, 
is  currently  propping  a  new-  tv 
show.  - 


ZEBEDO  REELECTED 

Hartford,  Jan.  20. 

Louis  J.  Zebedo  has  been  reelect¬ 
ed  prexy  of  Local  400,  American 
Federation  of  Musicians. 

Tagged  v.p.  is  Joseph  Romeo, 
with  Joseph  Dorenbaum  as  sects-' 
tary-treasurer.  '• 
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BOOKS 

FLORIDA 

SOLIDLY 

(Daft  denotes  start  of  engagement  for  pne  week  or  more) 

EDDIE  BARNES 

•  Now — Deauville  Hotel,  Miami  Seech  • 

FREDDIE  BELL  &  BELLBOYS 

•  Now — Deauville  Hotel,  Miami  'Reach  • 

EARL  BOSTIC 

•  Rocking.  MB'  Lounge,  Miami  Beach,  (Feb.  10)  • 

•  Porky's  Hideaway,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  (Feb.  25)  • 

JACKIE  BURNS 

•  Gallagher's  Restaurant,  Miami,  (Jan.  15)  • 

BARBARA  CARROLL 

•  Taboo  Restaurant,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  (Feb.  23)  '• 

CHICO  &  HIS  BAND 

•  Now — Carillon  Hotel,  Miami  Beach  • 

COZY  COLE 

•  Rocking  MB  Lounge,  Miami,  (Jan.  27)  • 

«  Porky's  Hideaway,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  (Feb.  9)  • 

CASS  DALEY 

•  Now— Pier  "44",  Ft.  Lauderdale  • 

BILLY  DANIELS 

•  Eden  Roe  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  (Jin.  21)  • 

CLAIRE  DAVIS 

•  Now— Beach  Club  Hotel  (THrany  Room)  • 

DUKES  OF  DIXIELAND 

•  Porky's  Hideaway,  Ft.  Lauderdale  (March  2)  • 

DUKE  ELLINGTON 

•  Copa,  Miami  Beach,  (Jan.  20)  • 

DIZZY  GILLESPIE 

•  Now— Rocking  MB  Lounge,  Miami  • 

•  Porky's  Hideaway,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  (Feb.  2)  • 

PAUL  GRAY 

•  Diplomat  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  (Feb.  4)  • 

BOBBY  HACKETT 


DICK  HAVILLAND 

•  Now— Murray  Franklins,  Miami  Beach  e 

DICK  HAYMES  &  FRAN  JEFFERIES 

•  Now— Monte  Crisfo  Hotel,  Ft.  Lauderdale  • 

LENNY  HERMAN 

•  Marla  Antoinette  Hotel,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  (Jan.  20)  4 

JIMMY  JETT 

•  Lauderdale  Beach  Hotel,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  (Feb.  19)  < 

KARL  KELLER  DUO 

•  Now- Pier  "44",  Ft.  Lauderdale,  e 

GENE  KRUPA 

•Porky's  Hideaway,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  (Jan.  24)  • 

•  Miami  Springs  Villas,  (Fe’j,  4)  • 

•  Mon.e  Cristo  Hotel,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  (Feb.  24)  • 

KAY  MARTIN  &  BODYGUARDS 

•  Marie  Antoinette  Hotel,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  (Feb.  10)  e 

McCORMACKS 

•  Now — Barefoot  Mailman  Hotel  • 

MARIAN  MePARTLAND 

•  Taboo  Restaurant,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  (Feb.  10)  • 

MiLLER  BROTHERS 

•  Now — Copa,  Miami  Beach,  • 

NEWCOMERS  SHOW 

•  Deauville  Hotel,  Miami  Beach  (Jiti.  23)  • 

NOVELAIRES 

•  Riptide  Club,  Miami,  (Feb.  20)  • 

FLIP  PHILLIPS— BILL  HARRIS  QUARTET 

•  Now — Grate  Rest,  Miami  • 

POPULATES 

•  Now— Pier  "64",  Ft.  Lauderdale  • 

RAY  REYNOLDS 

•  Bea  Money's  Four  O'clock  Club,  (Feb.  3)  • 

FRANCINE  RICHARDS 

•  Now— BIseayne  Terrace,  Miami  i  • 

MAURICE  ROCCO 

•  Now— El  Patio,  Miami  Beach  • 

’MITCHELL  RUFF  DUO 

e  Now— Grate  Rest,  Miami  • 

ARTHUR  LEE  SIMPKINS 

•  Carillon  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  (March  4)  • 

SOUTHERN  COLONELS 

•  Now — Lauderdale  Beach  Hotel,  Ft.  Lauderdale  • 

STUMP  &  STUMPY 

e  Now — Copa,  Miami  Beach ;  e 

JACK  TEAGARDEN 

•  Porky's  Hideaway,  FL  Lauderdale,  (Fab.  14)  • 

•  Miami  Springs  Villas,  (Feb.  27>  e 

TONETTES 

•  Barefoot  Mailman  Hotel,  (Feb.  27)  • 

RUSTY  WARREN 

•  Now— Beach  Club  Hotel,  (Lulabetle  Room)  • 

LEE  WILEY 

•  Now — Vann's  Lounge,  Pompano  • 
(Alphabetically  Listed) 


*  ASSOCIATED  BOOKING  CORPORATION 
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Wednesday,  Jxnaarf  2f  ,1959 


By  WINSTON  BODE 
Austin,!1**.*  to*  20. 

Texasr  capital  city  of  Austin  has 
a  swank  new  entertainment  plant 
It's  the  multi-colored,  dome-top-* 
ped,  glass-wal&d  City  AdcHtOrium 
which  had  a  red-carpet  opening 
last  week,  with  citizens’  tours  and 
a  “spectacular**  featuring  Shirley 
Jones  breaking  in  the  new  facili¬ 
ties.  Auditorium,  where  Austinites 
can  stand  and  see  the  city’s  sky¬ 
line  across  the  Colorado  River, 
represents  a  $3,000,000  realization 
of  a  project  pushed  by  culture  pa¬ 
trons  and  the  Chamber  of  Com-! 
xnerce-City  Hall  axis  alike.  j 

Plant  is  seen  as  a  big  boost  for  j 
conventions  and  expos  as  well  as  j 
entertainment  events,  Aud’s  pred¬ 
ecessor  was  a  converted  hangar, 
the  City  Coliseum,  which  seats 
4,000  and  will  now  be  used  for 
small  conventions,  sports  events 
and  such.  With  poor  acoustics, 
limited  seating  and  facilities.  Col¬ 
iseum  deterred  bookings  in  all 
categories. 

New  auditorium,  a  red-draped 
architectural  field  day  with  vari¬ 
colored  tiles  on  roof,  has  a  min¬ 
imum  seating  pf  4,366.  That’s 
counting  1,466  fixed  balcony 
seats  and  2,900- main  floor  pews. 
With  folding  chairs,  capacity  can 
be  upped  to  5,500,  management 
says.  Using  committee  rooms  and 
basement  space,  ]  8,000  to  9,000 
can  be  accommodated  at  an  ex¬ 
position. 

Auditorium  is  managed  by 
Francis  Vickers,  who  left  Para, 
mount  (Austin!  Theatre  to  take 
this  city  job.  Vickers  dubs  and 
all-purpose:  downstairs”  chairs 
can  be  removed^— some  are  on 
scaffold-supported  panels,  others 
are  upholstered  portables — when 
the  switch  is  from  stage  event  to 
dance  or  convention.  Potent  stage 
setup  features  69-foot  proscenium 
ooentng.  Stage  is  62  feet  deep,  has 
38  sets  of  scenery  lines.  Lights  are 
said  to  he  tops  and  there  are  10 
dressing  rooms. 

Following  Jan.  5  kickoff  of  open 
house  by  Gov.  Price  Daniel  and 
other  dignitaries,  first  show  biz. 
event  was  unveiled  last  Thursday 
(8)  in  auditorium  with  top  billing 
going  to  Shirley  Jones  and  hus¬ 
band  Jack  Cassidy.  They  headlined 
a  revue  put  together  for  spon¬ 
soring  Austin  Jaycees  by  Charles 
R.  Meeker  Jr.,  producer  of  Dallas 
State  Fair  Musicals.  Revue  fea¬ 
tured  Conway  Twitty.  Also  appear¬ 
ing  were  comic  Jack  Durant,  fun-' 
nyman  -  unicyclist  Phil  Maraqrdn 
(who  emceed),  dancer  Dottie  Ann 
Cooke,  Sanger,  Ross  &  Andree  nov¬ 
elty  act,  nlus  locally-based  record¬ 
ing  "artists,  the  Slades  and  Ray 
Campi..  Revue  was  spotty  but  Shir¬ 
ley  Jones -Jack  Cassidy  teain 
scored.  Show  ran  two  nights. 

Initial  hookings  have  been 
geared  to  introduce  a  variety  of 
audiences  to  the  auditorium.  Civ- 
itan  Club  Teen  Canteen  sponsored 
a  Jam  10  record  hdp  featuring 
singer  Gene  Vincent,  with  KTBC 
dee jays  and.  numerous  local  song- 
.sters  on  hand..  Austin  Symphony 
Orchestra  got  the  feel  of  the 
acoustics  Monday  (12).  with  pops 
concert,  followed  by  Tuesday  pro¬ 
gram  featuring  Univ.  of  Texas  mu¬ 
sical  groups. 

Charlie  Barnet  brought  in  his 
band  Friday  (16)  for  a 
March  of  Dimes  benefit  dance, 
MOD  staged  a  benefit  show  in  the 
aud  the  following  night,  with 
Molly  Bee  and  the  Teddy  Bears 
leading  a  bill  that  spotted  local 
talent. 

Auditorium’s  dehut  splurge  will 
be  climaxed  with  the  Govenor’s 
Inaugural  Ball  tonight  (Tues.)  with 
Skinnay  Ennis  orch  playing. 

Names  Give  Auto  Stow 
In  Memphis  35,000  Draw 

Memphis,  Jan.  20. 

Memphis  Auto  Show  Dealers, 
promoting  their  first  show  in  near-  ; 
ly  a  decade,  scored  with  a  whop¬ 
ping  35,000  attendance  for  the  four- 
day  event  (8-11)  ait  City'  Audito¬ 
rium.  Billed  were  Tommy  Sands, 
Johnny  Cash,  the  Tennessee  Two, 
Johnny  Mathis,  and  Johnny  Long 
orch  in  a  layout  credited  for  a 
good  part  of  the  lure. 

Show  was  staged  as  a  benefit  for 
tile  St.  Jude'  Hospital  here  which 
fc  being  built  by  Danny  Thomas. 
House  was  scaled  *t  $1  top. 


looks  Like  Toronto's 
Casino  WillGo:  Tins 
Is  the  Advance  Obit 

By  PAUL  GARDNER 

Ottawa,  Jan.  20. 

"According  to  Variety,  a  re¬ 
liable  show  business  journal,  the 
Casino  is  the  last  vaudeville  thea¬ 
tre  in  North  America,"  wrote 
staffer  Mackenzie  Porter  in  Mac¬ 
lean's.  He  told  of  22-year-old  To¬ 
ronto  Casino  Theatre’s  imminent 
demise  to  make  way  for  a  prestige 
office  block  opposite  the  planned 
new  city  halt 

Casino,  like  the  old  Montreal 
Gayety  in  Its, later  years  (before 
being  turned  into  a  legiter,  Come- 
die  Canadienne),  during  most  of  its 
,  life  has  used  vaude  acts  topped  by  ' 
a  stripper  or  a  pair  of  ’em.  Differ¬ 
ence  is  . that  Casino  also  uses  a  see-  1 
ond-run  film,  with  four  shows  a  day 
to  Gayety’s  onetime  two. 

Visiting  N.Y.  writer  James 
Dugan,  In  a  recent  mag  piece  on 
Toronto,  remarked  that  “the  visit¬ 
ing  anthropologist  ean  catch  a  legal 
striptease  at  lunchtime  at  the  Ca¬ 
sino  Theatre  for  75  cents.  This  is 
not  possible  in  Paris,  Macao,  Buda¬ 
pest  or  Chicago.” 

According  to  Porter,  Casino  paid 
a  recent  typical  bill  (Vicki  Welles, 
exotic;  Ann  Brooks,  singer;  Louis 
&  Christie,  comics;  Los  Arturos,  ! 
acrobats;  SchallCr  Bros.,  trampo-  , 
line)  between  $350  and  $500  each 
for  25  shows.  Scale,  at  various 
times  of  day:  50c,  75c,  $1.10.  For  all  , 
Its  22  years  the  Casino  has  been  ! 
hooked  exclusively  by  Roy  Coop¬ 
er’s  Paramount  Entertainment  Bu-  ; 
reau,  Montreal. 

Casino  opened  in  1936  sans  strips  ■] 
but  with  burlesque  comics  and  * 
scantily -dad,  rhinestone  -  naveled  \ 
line.  Bobby  Vail  was  held  over  , 
for  many  Weeks  and  brought  hack 
often.  It  competed  with  nearby  ; 
Roxy,  a  straight  burleycue  owned  : 
by  Abraham  Appleby,  who  was  , 
murdered  there.  His  son  Lou  car-  \ 
ried  on  for  a  month,  then  quit  and  j 
Went  over  to  the' Casino.  Roxy  is 
now  the  Broadway,  a  film  grind  ] 
house.  , 

Casino  soon  adopted  straight  , 
hurley.  Comics  Phil  Silvers,  Red  , 
^Marshall,  Peanuts  Bohn  and  Joe 
DeRita  played  there  often,  and 
Robert  Alda  as  straight  man,  Ap-  * 
pleby  says,  “Silvers  lost  so  much 
money  to  bookmakers  he  couldn’t  j 
get  out  of  town.”  During  that  pe*  3 
nod  he  was  resident  comic..  , 

.  Later,  vaude  replaced;  the  comics  2 
and  house  line;  and  eventually, .  j 
’51-*54,  peelers  exited  in  favor  of  ( 
headliners  such  as  Gordon  MacRae,  ] 
(Continued  on  page  72)  Ti 
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BETTY  -MADIGAN 

Currently  for  Four  Weeks 
COPACABANA,  New  York 
To  Follow  Feb.  10th  for 
Five  Weeks — Cotillion.  Room 
PIERRE  HOTEL,  New  York 
William  Morris  Agency 

Germany s  Annual 
'Carnival’ Binge 
Spurs  Cafe  B.O. 

Frankfurt,  Jan.  13. 
Night  club  business  is  due  for 
its  annual  early-year  big.  business 
upsweep  as  dubs,  hotels,  gambling 
casinos,  dancehalls  get  ready -for 
!  the  huge  Carnival  season. 

About  500  celebrations  are 
scheduled  for  41  days  in  West  Ger- 
.  many  as  the  whole  country  goes 
Mardi  Gras-mad  for  the  annual 
celebration  prior  to  Lent.  Lengthy 
festivities  are  .actually  begun  j 
throughout  W.  Germany  on  the 
11th  hour,  11th  day,  11th  month  of 
the  year  when  the  King  and  Queen 
of  each  town’s  event  are  chosen, 
Cologne  and  Duessddorf,  two 
of  the  cities  Where  the  merriment 
reaches  a  giant  peak,  each  have 
around  100  carnival  balls  and  cele¬ 
brations  scheduled  for  the  period 
fnhn  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  10. 

“Rose  Monday"  on  Feb.  9  is 
highlighted  with  parades,  huge 
costume  balls,  children’s  parties, 
with  such  themes  as  “Hit  Parade 
of  -  1959”  in  Cologne,  little  Kre- 
feld’s  ‘  World  Center  for  a  Day,* 
and  DuesseldorFs  motto,  “Fabry 
Tale  Zoo.”  - 

As  the  niteries  raise  their  tar¬ 
iffs  and  generally  feature  an  eve¬ 
ning  with  dinner  and  champagne, 
dancing  and  fioorshow,  it’s  gener¬ 
ally  the  biggest  business  time  of 
the  year,  with  millions  of  hang¬ 
overs  guaranteed  for  the  start  of 
Lent  to  show  the  folks  where  their 
money  went. 


'  lee  Follies  of  1959 

Shipstads  &  Johnson  presenta¬ 
tion  with  Jo  Ann  Dawdy,  Mr. 
Frick ,  Janet  Champion *  Richard 
Dwyer,  Carol  Caverty,  Kermond 
Bros.,.  Lesley  Goodwin ,  Scarecrows 
(3),  Beattys  (2),  Judy  Lawrence, 
Barbara  Myers,  Wall  &  Dova,  Mar¬ 
lene  Kistner,  Gordon  Crossland, 
Glenn  &  Colleen,  let  Folliettes, 
Paul  Gannon  (emcee),  George 
Hackett  Orch;  music  and  lyrics, 
Larry  Morey ;  choreography .  direct 
tion,  Fran  Claudet,  Mary  Jane 
Lewis,  Stanley  Kahn,-  sets,  Fer¬ 
nando  Carrere;  costumes,  Renie. 
Opened  at  Madison.  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  NY.,  Jan.  13,  ’59;  $5  top. 

“Ice  Follies,”  oldest  of  all  the 
major  touring  bladers,  has  brought 
in  an  excellently  produced  show 
filled  with  color,  tasteful  costumes 
and  sets  and  embossed  with  some 
fine  trappings  both  on  and  off  the 
ice.  Its  specially  written  music 
and  a  good  assortment  of  skaters 
should  aid  this  troupe  in  continu¬ 
ing  its  topflight  business  which  it 
has  recorded  in  most  parts  of  the 
country. 

Sole  shortcoming  of  this  opus  is 
the  absence  of  some  genuine  ice- 
burners — solo  and  comedy  skaters 
of  depth  and  substance.  The  show 
somehow  longs  for  a  fulcrum,  a 
bladester  with  the  stamp  of  au¬ 
thority  and  a  measure  of  greatness 
who  would  make  a  good  show  a 
more  rewarding  one. 

Actually,  there  are  some  “Fol¬ 
lies”  leers  with  a  potential  for 
stardom.  Richard  Dwyer,  in  the 
straight  skate  passages,  shows  ex¬ 
cellent  form  and  a  lot  of  dash. 
His  work  with  Lesley  Goodwin  is 
also  standout.  The  team  of  Mar- ! 
lene  Kistner  4s  Gordon  Crossland 
mix  charm  and  skating  excellence 
io  indicate  a  great  future.  Cross-, 
land  has  a  solo  spot  in  which  he 
turns  out  well,  and  shows  that  with 
a  few  more  seasons,  under  his  belt, 
he  can  make  the  big  .grade. 

The  biggest  potential  comes 
from  13-year-old  Janet  Champion, 
who  shows  promise  in  every  de¬ 
partment.  She’s  skilled  at  acro¬ 
batics,  can  glide  out  straight  and 
trick  passages  and  excites  atten¬ 
tion  with  her  turns. 

There  are  other  skaters  of  prom¬ 
ise.  Judy  Lawrence,  who  turned 
out  some  of  the  top  spins  of  the 
evening,  is  one.  Jo  Ana  Dawdy 
excels  at  rhythmic  displays  in  a 
series  of  lithe  movements.  Carol 
Caverly  alsq  gives  a  good  account 
of  herself  in  the  rib  of  the  singer 
of  the  *20s,  and  Barbara  Myers 
charms  in  her  delineation  of  the 
ballet  sequence. 

In  the  team  department  impacts 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


Washington,  Jan.  20. 

The  staid  neighborhood  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Gaslight  Club  will 
probably  take  a  long  time  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  21  days  of  opening 
nights  being  planned  by  the  latest 
branch  of  the  key  club  whieh  had 
the  first  of  Its  galas  last  week. 
Located  in  the  former  home  of 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  this 
staid  manor  has  been  reconverted 
to  three  floors  of  drinking  space 
with  admission  only  to  holders  of 
keys. 

Although  the  normal  entertain¬ 
ment  in  this  spot  will  comprise 
piano  players  skilled  in  the  old- 
time  songs,  the  opening  festivities 
had  a  dixieland  band  with  dancers 
revelling  amid  the  rubble  of  the 
unfinished  third-floor  segment  of 
the  spot.  The  windows  were  open 
on  that  floor  and  the  sounds  of  the 
hardy  jazz  perennials  floated  over 
to  the  across-the-street  Statler 
Hotel.  It’s  doubtful  that  the  lodg¬ 
ers  were  delighted.  The  lower 
floors  were  more  considerate  Only 
the  pianos  and  -  a  horde  of  im¬ 
promptu  glee  clubs  wafted  over  to 
the  inn..  The  surviving  regulars 
of  the  Statler  may  yet  get  used 
to  it. 

The  Gaslight  spot  had  a  unique 
promotion  that  not  only  encom¬ 
passed  newspapermen  who  .  were 
flown  in  from  New  York,  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  the  Gaslight  Clubs 
maintain  ,  hospices,  but  members 
of  club,  who  upon  payment  of  the 
plane  fare  only  were  entitled  to 
drinks  and  entertainment  on  the 
house.  Many  with  regular  business 
in  Washington  took  advantage  of 
the  offer  and  stayed  over  across- 
the-street,  and  at  other  hotels. 

..The  Gaslight  clubs,  started  as  a 
sideline  by  Burton  Browne  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  is- now  a  fairly  huge  enter¬ 
prise.  He  had  been  contemplating 
another  branch  in  Havana  until  the 
revolution  came.  In  New  York  and 
Chicago,  the  SRO  sign  is  out  on  ob¬ 
taining  keys.  The  turnouts  indicate 
that  the  capital,  a  booming  town 
for  lounges  and  drinking  sports, 
will  also  go  for  the  mixture  of 
kingsized  drinks  (all  for  $1.35  and 
sandwiches  at  5c  add  16c)  and  turn- 
of-the-century  elegance.  Jose. 


D.C.  Drinketies  at  Switching  Hour 


Washington,  Jan.  20. 
.On  a  recent  Sunday  evening 
(about  11:15);  two  newly  arrived 
embassy  attaches  from  a  European 
country  met  per  chance  on  a  down¬ 
town  Washington  street.  They  de-* 
cided  to  have  a  drink,  entered  the 
nearest  nitery  and  walked  up  to 
the  bar.  - 

.Sorry,  said  the  bartender,  we 
don’t  have  stools  and  you  can’t 
stand  here.  Get  a  table. 

^Sorry,  sad  the  hostess,  tables 
all  filled.  You’ll  have  to  wait. 

They-  cooled  their  heels  and 
finally  got  a  booth.  They  asked” 
for  a  pair  of  whiskeys.' 

Sorry,  said  the  waitress,  only 
beer  and  wine  on  Sunday. 

They  ordered  beer,  took  a  few 
sips  and  talked. 

Bottled-Up 

Sorry,  said  the  waitress,  it’s 
close  to  midnight.  I’ll ‘have  to 
have  yotar  botljes.  She  scooped 
them  up,  more"  than  half  full. 

The  diplomats  left  in  a  huff, 
thirst  unquenched  and  harboring 
remote  suspicions  they  had  been 
targets  of  "some  new-fangled  Amer¬ 
ican  prejudice. 

.  This  hardly  rates  as  a  diplomatic 
incident.  The  frustrated  attaches 
soon  learned  the  niteiy  was  simply 
obeying  the  law. 

But,  in  the  eyes  of  local  Restaur¬ 
ant  Beverage  Assn,  prexy  Harry 
Ziteiman  (an  ‘owner  Of  Bassiri’s' 
where  it  all  happened),  episodes 


■  ...  i  ■  By  JAY  LEWIS  r  ,  ■ 

of  this  kind  don’t  help  business,  or 
foreign  relations. 

.Association,  comprised  of  cabaret 
and  restaurant  operators.  Is,  gear¬ 
ing  for  a  drive  this  year  to  shed 
the  dry  blanket  over  the  capital's 
nightlife.  Association  Executive 
secretary  Jim  O’Donnell  says  the 
District’s  ABC  law  has  tended  to 
stifle  bigtime  niteries,  -  drive  many 
potential  customers ‘  to  the  more 
free-and-easy  Maryland,  suburbs 
and  generally  stunt  city’s  deserved  j 
growth  as  a  center  of  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  hospitality.  ’  .  J 

The  ‘Hard*  .  Facts 

‘  The  law  (25th  anniversary  this 
March)  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
nation  following  Repeal '  and — per¬ 
haps  for  that  reason-— is  one  of  the. 
most  conservative.  Overseered  by 
Congressional  District  Committees 
(heavily-  weighted  with  southern 
“diys”),  it  has  shown  remarkable 
resistance  to  change.  • 

Briefly,  restrictions  'are :  no  hard 
IiquOT  served  at  hairs;  no  stahdup 
drinking  at  the  bars;  weefcnight 
drinking  curfew,  2  a.m.;  Saturday 
and  Sunday;  *  midnight;'  no  hard 
liquor  oh  Sunday;  bistro?  must 
offer  a  food  menu'  and  maintain 
kitchen  of  sorts. 

Purpose  of  drafters  was  to  avert 
resurgence  of  the  oldtime  saloon, 
which  here,  as '  elsewhere,  had 
achieved  unsavory  rep.  Also,  there 
were  paternal  arguments  that  Gov- ' 


ernmenf  workers  would  be  better 
off  if  niteries  were  held  in  short 
rein.  ’ 

Whatever  the  pros  and  cons,  the 
-Restaurant  Beverage  Assn,  is  sure 
that  important  revenue  is  going 
by  the  boards.  Until  Congress 
clamped  down  on  them  four  years 
ago,  “private!*  bottle  clubs  were 
going  full  blast  until  all  hours,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public  night¬ 
spots.  ,  '  -  _ 

‘Let’s  Go  to  Balto’ 

Leon  Zeiger,  of  Casino  Royal 
(which  hooks  some  bignamers), 
calls  the  Saturday  midnight  cutoff 
a  “killer,’.’  It’s  hot  jiist  the  loss 
of  business  after  12.  ^Many  poten- 
tional  patroqs  stay  away  altogether, 
knowing  of  the  early  curfew.  Zei¬ 
ger  says  he  has  seen  many  Wash¬ 
ingtonians  doing  the  .town  in  Bal¬ 
timore  Saturday  nights.  And  when, 
expensive'  acts  are  .  booked,  Sat- 
day  night  biz  can  spell  the  differ-] 
ence  between  gain  and  loss.  Also, 
he  hays,. prohibition  against  cock¬ 
tail  bars  deprives  many  cabaret] 
and  restaurant  owners. of  a. handy! 
source  of .  supplemental,  income,  '  | 
Zeiger  and  others  contend  thati 
some  organizations  balk  at  choos¬ 
ing  Washington  for  their  convene 
tions,  partly  because  of  tHe  Satms 
day  night,  drink  deadline;  /Tjve 
heard  officers  of  some  outfits  hay 
that  Saturday,  is  -their  .big  idght 
-  (Continued  oii  page  74) 


—Nwr  Dallas’  HatelRow 

'  Dallas/ Jan.  20. 
Theatre  Lounge/  city's  only  burl¬ 
esque  house  and  a  successful  op* 
era  tion  for  Barney  Weinstein  since 
Nov,  21,  1949,  is  “going  uptown." 
Housed  in  a  former  suburban  thea¬ 
tre-  some  two  miles  from  the' mid¬ 
town  sector.  Theatre  Lounge  has 
had  a  hard  time  accommodating 
patrons  (some  200  tablers  in  the 
converted  theatre).  - 

With.  Friday  night  -  “auditions" 
for  prospective  peeters^-in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  show,  which  in¬ 
cludes  four  experienced  exotics — 
still  drawing  SRQhlz  at  $1.50,  plus 
tax.  Weinstein  will  eliminate  the 
taxi  fare  and  cut  dawn  on  time. 
Iff  Mardi  hell  open  in  midtown,  a 
block  from  hotel.,  row  end  new 
quarters  (abetted-  by mezzanines 
on  the  sidewall?)  will- fake  «ar e  of 
over  400  patrons  at  the  thrice- 
nlghtly.  shows. 

. .  Weinstein’s  move  puts  him  in 
real  competition  with  brother  Abe, 
whose  .Colony  Club — one  block 
away,  on  hotel  row— has  become  a 
fixture  as  the  town’s  only  cabaret 
Abe,  too,,  has  three  nightly  shows, 
featuring  s exotics. 

Candy  Barr  Reefer  Rap 
Upheld  by  Texas  (Court 

Austin,  Tex.,  Jan.  .20. 
The  Cpuft  of  Criminal  Appeals 
in,  a  split  decision  upheld  the  15- 
year  sentence  given  Dallas  stripper 
Candy  Barr  for  possession  of  mari¬ 
juana.  '  .  ; 

"  v  The  -  eourt’fr  majority^sidd  the 
search  warrant  was  legally  used  by 
Lt.  J.  M.  Sottier  tor.  search  Miss 
Ijajr’s  residenee-and  to  find  eventu¬ 
ally  “from  her  bosom  a  *  glass 
bottle  containing  thp' marijuana.” 

Miss  BaiT,~  whose  .Teal  name  is 
Juanita  Dale  Phillips,  Was  free  on 
$15,000  bond  after  a  Dallas  court 
found  her  guilty.  - 
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MIAMI:  MILTOWN  ROAD  AGAIN 


'World  Series  &  Foundation  Setup 


By  GLENN  TRUMP 


Moss  Empires  Loosening  Pursestring 
Fol*  Vaude;  Boss  Cables  Top  O.S.  Acts 

- - -t  By  GORDON  IRVING 


Denver,  Jan,  20. 

Biggest  rumors  making  the 
rounds  as  the  Rodeo  Cowboys  Assn, 
staged  its  annual  convention  at  the 
Brown  Palace  Hotel  here  was  that 
two  of  the  country's  top  rodeos — 
New  York’s  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  and  Chicago’s  International 
Amphitheatre— may  not  stage  their 
cowpoke  clambakes  this  fall.  (Pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  N.Y.  rodeo  being 
dropped  was  indicated  in  Variety 
several  months  ago.). 

Neither  show  was  represented 
but  that  wasn’t  the  reason  for  the 
rumors,  sfcce  they  seldom  are  rep¬ 
resented.  It  was  stated,  however,, 
that  Chicago  had  strongly  consid¬ 
ered  dropping  the  rodeo  a  year 
ago. 

Meanwhile,  other  chief  topics 
were  tv,  a  new  “World  Series  of 
Rodeo,”  and  the  formation  of  a 
Rodeo  Foundation  Board. 

Everyone  appeared  pleased  with 
the  latest  Roy  Rogers  tv  show, 
sponsored  by  Chevrolet,  that  was 
staged  in  San  Francisco  last  No¬ 
vember.  But  the  cowboys  are  still 
wary  of  too  much  tv  and  are  de¬ 
manding  strict  controls. 

Chances  are  good  that  there  will 
be  only  one  or  two  big  tv  extrava- 
.  ganzas  this  year,  but  who  -will 
present  them  and  who  will  star  in 
them  are  still  uncertain.  Rogers, 
Gene  Autry  and  Rex  Allen  are  the 
names  heard  most  often. 

The  “World  Series”  rodeo  will 

*  be  staged  in  Dallas,  with  John  Van 
Cronkhitfe  as  producer  and  general 
manager.  Idea  is  to  have  nation¬ 
wide  tv  and  bring  in  the  15  leading 
cowboys  in  each  of  the  five  contest 
events  for  a  hangup  finale  to  the 
season.  Dallas  is  underwriting  the 
show,  which  has  a  $50,000  prize 
tag,  and  seats  will  go  on  a  $6  for 
boxseat  and  $4  for  reserved  basis. 

The  Rodeo  Foundation,  termed 
by  many  as  the  most  significant  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  sport  since  it- 
began,  wsa  the  brainchild  of  J.J. 
Isaacson,  general  manager  of  AK- 
Sar-Ben  in  Omaha,  who  had  ad¬ 
vocated  such  a  board  in  recent 
years.- 

*  The  hoard  'brings  together  the 
three  major  factors  of  the  sport  on; 
one  high  level — the  management, 

'  cowboys  and  stock  contractors.  Six 
-members  of  management,  three 
cowboys  and  three  contractors  will 
be  on  the  board,  which  will  be  the 
sounding  panel  for  everyone  in  the 
sport. 

The  board  also  will  take  over  the 
financial  responsibilities  of  the 
Rodeo  Information  Commission, 
which  has  served  as  an  outstanding 
publicity  department.  Mike  Swift 
is  the  bureau  director,  which  serv¬ 
ices  every,  RCA-approved  rodeo  in 
the  nation. 

Geo.  Bennett  Ad-Pub  Boss 
For  Zeckendorf  Hotels 

George  Bennett,  publicist  for  the  j 
Grossinger  Hotel,  Grossinger,  N.Y., ! 
has  resigned  to  take  over  the  new-j 
Iy  created  post  of  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations  for 
the  Zeckendorf  hotel  chain.  He 
had  been  with  that  inn  for  i0 
years.  He  also  handled  the  press 
for  Eddie  Fisher  and  Jayne  Mans¬ 
field,  among  others. 

Bennett  starts  at  his  new  post 
Feb.  2.  Zeckendorf  Hotels  now 
include  six  inns  in  New  York,  the 
Astor,  Chatham,  Drake,  Commo¬ 
dore,  Manhattan  and  Taft.  Latter 
'was  acquired  only  two  weeks  ago. 

Bennett’s  spot  at  the  Grossinger 
will  be  taken  by  Joel  Pomerantz, 
now  head  of  the  operation’s  house 
organs. 


Adler’s  'Blake  Good’  Date 

Lairy  Adler  will  play  a  date  at 
the  Village  Gate,  N.  Y.,  starting 
Jan.  28.  Harmonicist  was  to  have 
played  that  spot  some  weeks  ago, 
but  an  acute  appendicitis  forced 
the  delay. 

It’s  his  first  N.  Y.  stand  in"  some 
years. 


All  Fagged  Out 

Ving  Merlin  &  Linda,  like 
many  other  acts,  are  trying  to 
heighten  the  interest  in  their 
turn  and.  are  altering  the  for¬ 
mat  to  accomplish  same. 

The  new  pattern  calls  for 
Merlin  to  do  the  fiddle  act  in 
drag.  ,  ; 

Officialize  MCA 
Pact  at  Ore.  Expo; 
Set  455G  Budget 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  20. 

C,  Howard  Lane  has  officially 
made  known  that  the  Oregon  Cen¬ 
tennial  Commission  had  signed  a 
Contract  with  the  Music  Gorp.  of 
America  to  serve  as  entertainment 
director  for  the  stageshows  during 
the  100  days  of  the  Exposition'  next 
June  through  September. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
mystery,  rumor  and  doubletalk  in 
connection  with  the  handling  of  the 
talent,  and  there’s  been  plenty  of 
beefing  from  local  bookers.  Lane 
is  the  .cQmmissioher  responsible  for 
the  entertainment,  with  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  general -.manager,  Hugh 
Cox,  in.  charge.  The  14  weeks  of 
shows  have  a  $455,000  budget. 

Under  the  deal,  MCA  will  he  an 
employee  charged  with  lining  up 
the  talent.  Lane  and  Cox  have 
authority  to  approve  or  reject  sub¬ 
missions  and  to  sign  all  contracts 
for  the  Commission.  MCA  receives 
10%  of  the  talent  fees  for  the  job. 
A  paragraph  sets  forth  that  when 
MCA  acts  are  used,  there  will  be 
no  double  commission.  MCA  is  to 
seek  aets  and  shows  from  all  agen¬ 
cies  and  bookers,  on  submissions. 

The  AGVA  bond,,  staging  and 
musical  costs  will  be  paid  by  the 
Commission,  Larry  Barnett,  MCA 
prexy,  and  several  of  his  execs 
from  the  Coast  office  were  In  town 
to  seal  the  deal.  . 


Keifo  Japanese  Ballet  baa  been 
signed  for  the  Roxy  Theatre,  N.  Y., 
starting  Feb.  11. 


-  The  never-never  land  of  Las 
Vegas  where  happy  croupiers  are 
forever  gamboling  on  the  green 
felt  tops,  while  the  top  names  of 
show  biz  are  the  prime  shills  for 
the  casinos,  remains  a  permanent 
movie  set.  It’s  almost  unreal  in 
its  realities.  The  realities,'  of 
course,  are  the  top  shows.  No  ques¬ 
tion  hut  that  Vegas  today  is  the 
No.  1  show  biz  capital  for  live  en¬ 
tertainment,  trailed  only  by  Miami 
Beach  as  a  close  second. 

Vet  theatre-turned-film  showman 
Nate vBlumberg  conjectured,  from 
a  Sands  poolside,  that  the  IATSE 
and  AFM  statistics  must  give  LV 
the  No.  1  employment  post. 

The  shows,  of  course,  are  fabu- 
;  lous  and  all  seen  were  doing  busi¬ 
ness  despite  the  traditional  post- 
New  Year’s  slump.  Jce  E.  Lewis,  at 
El  Rancho  Vegas  and  Sammy  Davis 
Jr.  at  the  Sands  vied  with  the  su¬ 
per-colossal  Lido  de  Paris  revue  at 
the  Stardust  which,  paradoxically, 
is  having  internal  hotel  manage¬ 
ment  financial  trouble  despite  the 
furnaway  trade  for  the  nude  Pari¬ 
sian  revue.  . 

A  sample  of  the  excitement  that 
"the”,  personality  generates  was 
the  expectancy  of  Frank  Sinatra’s 
;  adVent  following  Davis  at  the 
Sands,  and  in  turn  to  be  followed 
by  Dean  Martin,  which  is  a  pretty 
good,  parlay  of  talent. 

Across  the  Crowded  Rooms 
;  When  the  lounges  play  bills  that 


101  FULL  BUT 


By  LARY  SOLLOWAY 

.  .Miami  Beach,  Jan.  20. 

The  rush  of  biz  every  nitery  in 
the  area  experienced  during  the 
year-end  holidays  has  taken  a 
drastic  drop  since  then,  leaving 
hotel  and  indie  cafe  operators 
wondering  about  the  season’s  fu¬ 
ture.  . 

’  Not  even  the  stronger  attrac- 
;  tions  have  held  'up  for  usually 
:  heavy  second-show  draw.  This  has 
I  resulted*  in  a  general  letdown  in 
!  grosses  that,  in  majority  of  loca- 
i  tions,  means  a  loss  ratio  even 
I  higher  than  that  experienced  last 
year  at.  this  time,  when  bitter 
weather  kept  rooms — guest  and  en¬ 
tertainment  —  nearly  devoid  of 
.  clientele. 

Anomaly  has,  been  the  fair  rate 
of  guest-check-ins  as  compared  to. 
that  of  last  sea'son.  But  they’re 
staying  away  in  droves  from  the 
bistros.  Only  sector  jhqiding  up  on 
a  comparative  basis  ?  is  the  Bal 
Harbour  area  north  of  the  Miami! 
Beach  line.  The  Americana,  which  j 
is  geared  to  big  convention  biz: 
and  has  booked  such  room-fillers 
even  during  peak  weeks,  has  pro¬ 
vided  days  when  *  the  :  overflow 
spilled  into  neighboring  Inns.  Its 
revue,  “A  Rag,  A  Bone  &  A  Pony 
Tail,”  however,  has,  like  its  Beach 
duplicates,  seen  offish  second-show, 
biz,  albeit  first  shows  have  held  up. 
Past  weekend  the  convention  biz 
(Continued  on  page  V4>. 

VEGAS  TROPICANA  SETS 
WALTERS  AS  PRODUCER 

Lou  Walters,  former  operator  of 
the  Latin  Quarters  in  New  York 
and  Miami  Beach  for  many  years, 
and  who  latterly  operated  the 
shortlived  Cafe  de  Paris,  N.Y.,  as 
well  as  same-titled  cafe  in  the 
Florida  resort,  has  been  given  a 
five'-year  contract  as  producer  of 
the  Tropicana,  Las  Vegas.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Monte  Proser  who  went,  out 
with  the  chaqgqover  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  hotel.  , 

Walters,  currently  producer  of 
the  show  at  the  Deauville,  Miami 
Beach,  is  no  stranger  to  Las  Vegas, 
having  produced  for  the  Riviera, 
Desert  Inn  and  other  spots  there. 
He  starts  his  new  post  early  next 
month. 


read  like  a  yesteryear  Palace  layout 
it’s  another  manifestation  of  pyra¬ 
miding  talent  upon  talent.  The 
lounges  are  no  longer  one-to-fill 
hookings.  Name  bands  like  Harry 
James,  Stan  Kenton,  Louis  Prima, 
Wingy  Manone,  Ray  McKinley  and 
Lionel  Hampton  churn  the  traffic. 

James  was  at.  the  Flamingo 
where  Pearl  Bailey,  Louis  Bellson 
&  Co.',  headlined;  Roberta  Sherwood 
and  Shecky  Greene  in  the  Tropi- 
cana's  main  room  with  Kenton  in 
the  lounge. 

Harold  Minsky’s  burleyque 
( more  of  the  nudie  stuff)  in 
the  Dunes’ .  main  aud  and  the 
Novelites,  hypnotist  The  Great  Ray 
Peterson,  Myrna  March.  Bobby 
Page,  Denis  &  Rodgers  get  the 
traffic  in  the  Sinbad  lounge. 

Mickey  Rooney  and  Joey  Forman 
gave  way  to  the  Abbe  Lane-Xavier 
Cugat-Jack  Carter  show,  with 
Hampton  in  the  lounge.  The  Thun- 
derbird’s  own  “Carnaval  de  Pa- 
ree”  revue  has  Charlie  Ventura 
(Lisa  Carroll  on  vocals)  whipping 
up  the  lounge;  even  the  strong 
Sands  and  Stardust  shows  have 
names  like  Ella  Fitzgerald  and : 
Billy  Daniels,  respectively,  croon¬ 
ing  and  belting  the  nearby  casino 
addicts  into  revitalized  action.  . 

And  there’s  plenty  of  “action’*  J 
around  the  tables.  The  shillaberl 
for  the  Wheels,  cards  or  dice  is 
still  the  show.  : 

A  former  lounge  act,  the  Mary 
Kaye  Trio,  is,  now  a  fullfledged  as- 


Back  to  Eartha 

This  is  where  the  “direct 
from  the  Waldorf-Astoria” 
billing  really  pays  off. 

Eartha  Kitt,  heading  the 
show  at  the  Waldorf’s  Empire 
room,  follows  that  stand  with 
a  date  at  Harlem’s  Apollo 
Theatre,  starting  Jan.  30. 

AGVA  Meet  in  Feb. 
May  Air  Howls  Vs. 
'Foreign  Policies 

The  February  meeting  of  the 
national  board  of  the  American . 
Gu|jd  of  Variety  Artists,  set  for 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
2,  is  seen  as  providing  a  test  for 
anti -administration  forces.  Al¬ 
though  no  drastic  legislation  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  passed,  it’s  likely  that 
the  year-in-review  reports  will  pro¬ 
vide  some  hefty  fireworks. 

One  of  the  matters  to  come  up 
is  the  charge  that  international 
relations  with  variety,  unions 
throughout  the  world  have  been 
greatly  damaged  during  the  past 
year.  It’s  understood  that  charges 
will  be  made  from  the  floor  that 
American  talent  will  be  harmed 
in  the  international  markets  be¬ 
cause  of  the  union’s  action  against 
the  chorus  girls  current  in  the 
show  at  the* Stardust  Hotel,  Las 
Vegas.  It’s  alleged  that  these  cho¬ 
rines  were  charged  double  the 
amount  charged  a  line  girl  in  the 
U.  S.  The  girls  of  the  Lido  de  Paris 
show  were  hit  with  a  $100  initia¬ 
tion,  whereas  the  American  cho¬ 
rine  is  admitted  to  AGVA  with  a 
$50  nick.  In  addition,  limitations 
were  imposed  upon  their  appear¬ 
ances  elsewhere. 

The  dissidents  claim  that  unions 
in  other  countries  will  place  re¬ 
strictions  upon  U.  S.  talent  unless 
AGVA  ends  its  discrimination 
Against  alien  artists.  It’s  claimed 
that  the  goodwill  built  up  through¬ 
out  the  years  with  foreign  unions 
have  been  destroyed  through  this' 
action. 


sist  to  Joe  E.  Lewis  at  Beldon 
Katleman’s  ranchero  de  Lady  Luck. 

Fernando  Lamas’  nitery  debut 
(the  Andrews  Sisters  costarred) 
at  the  Sahara  was  pleasantly  re¬ 
ceived  but,  of  course;  the  joint 
zooms  with  the  advent  of  Donald 
O’Connor,  Sidney  Miller  &  Co. 

Good — So  Comes  in  Three’s 

Biz  is  so  good  that  the  Dunes 
has  a  third  show  every  night,  as 
does,  of  course.  Hank  Henry’s  mad¬ 
cap  vaude-burleyque  shenanigans 
at  the  Silver  Slipper.  El  Rancho, 
Sands  and  Stardust  have  extra 
frolics  on  Saturday  night.. 

This  is  not  a  “statistical”  story 
—one  day  the  Variety  pro  in 
Vegas — Forrest  Duke  who,  inci¬ 
dentally,  shifted  over  this  week 
from  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  to  the 
larger  Review-Journal — will  break 
down  the  talent  costs,  backstage 
and  musicians’  overhead  into  a 
comprehensive  dollars-and-cents 
table.  But  to  go  along  with  show¬ 
man  Nate  Blumberg’s  ad  lib  about 
the  “overhead,”  this  is  a  sample  of 
the  shows  current  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  week: 

Stan  Irwin’s  Sahara  show,  be¬ 
sides  O’Connor  and  Miller,  *  has 
Los  Gatos,  Sylvia  Wilson  vocaliz¬ 
ing  with  the  Saharem  Dancers, 
Louis  Basil’s  orchestra. 

|  Wilbur  Clark’s  Desert  Inn  show, 

|  headed  by  Peggy  Lee,  has  the 
Bernard  Bros.,  Evelyn  Freeman  U 
|  Tommy  Roberts,  Art  Johnson  em- 
(Continued  on  page  74)  1 


Glasgow,  Jan.’ 20. 

Jack  Benny,  Harry  Belafonte, 
Jerry  Lewis  and  Tommy  Sands  are 
being  paged  for  vaude  dates  at  the 
Empire  Theatre  here,  according  to 
Leslie  MacDonnell,  new  boss  of 
the  big  Moss  Empires'  chain. 

“These  are  the  calibre  of  Amer¬ 
ican  act  we  are  seeking,”  MacDon¬ 
nell  said.  “I  have  just  cabled  off 
to  these  acts  with  offers  for  dates 
in  key  British  theatres.” 

American  reaction  to  British  ap¬ 
pearances  was  extremely  favorable, 
according  to  MacDonnell.  Major 
U.S.  agencies  were  100%  behind 
their  efforts  to  buttress  British 
vaude  with  bigger  and*  better 
shows. 

Vaude  topper  said  it  was  insult¬ 
ing  to  U.S.  acts  to  give  them  poor 
support  in  layouts  in  the  U.K. 
(This  factor  has  been  frequently 
commented  on  in  vaude  reviews  in 
Variety  from  Glasgow  Empire,  a 
key  U.K.  house.) 

“We  will  i  ve  them  the  best 
acts  in  support  and  my  board  is 
prepared  to  plough  money  back 
into  this  business,  MacDonnell 
stated. 

Circuit’s  goal  is  to  keep  a  theatre 
open  for  52  weeks  a  year,  he  said, 
but  if  they  did  not  have  the  attrac¬ 
tions,,  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
take  an  advertisement  in  the  local 
newspapers  saying  they  were  clos¬ 
ing  the  theatre  for  a  week  because 
they  could  not.  get  suitable  acts  and 
not  wish  to  cheat  the  customers. 

The  combination  of  the  Moss  and 
Stoll  circuits  would  give  them 
added  wardrobe  and  scenic  facil¬ 
ities,  he,  said. 

MacDonnell  also  said,  “We  are 
entirely  against  striptease,  which  ia 
very  detrimental  to  family  inter¬ 
ests.  And  we  don’t  want  any  more 
'of  the  alleged  redord  singers  who 
can’t  perform.” 

“The  Jubilee  Show,”  seen  re¬ 
cently  from  Associated-Rediffusion 
in  London  on  a  large  part  of  the 
U.S.  commerlcal  network,  .  is  to 
play  main  vauderies  as  a  live  stage 
production  for  two  weeks  at  each 
location.  Ian  Wallace  will  be 
chairman  of  this  oldtime  musichall 
revue,  aimed  at  capturing  the  fla¬ 
vor  of  British  vaude  in  its  Edward¬ 
ian  heyday. 

More  operettas  also  are  planned. 
There  will  he  a  certain  number  of 
revivals.  Shows  in  mind  are  of 
“The  Student  Prince”  and  “Choc¬ 
olate  Soldier”  category,  with  big 
name  singers.  If  they  are  obtain¬ 
able.  * 

“We  deny,  that  the  live  theatre 
Is  a  dying,  industry,”  MacDonnell 
said.  “Not  only  do  we  plan  to 
plough  money  back  into  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  we  may  also  build  or  ex¬ 
tend  theatres  in  at  least  two  cen¬ 
ter.  Today,  in  the  West  End  of 
London,  the  live  theatre  has  never 
been  as  good.” 

On  prices,  MacDonnell  said  the 
policy  would  remain  the  same. 
“Just  because  a  man  happens  to  be 
an  American,  we  are  not  going  to 
raise  the  price.”  * 

Other  shows  in  preparation  in¬ 
clude  an  all-Irish  production,  also 
an  all-Welsh  show,  with  a  real  min¬ 
ers’  choir,  A  Scottish  show  is 
planned  for  a  date  at  the  Empire, 
Edinburgh. 

MacDonnell  warned  here  that 
the  new  policy  was  essentially  a 
longterm  one,  and  might  not  show 
results  pronto.  But,  given  several 
months  and  more,  they  might  see 
something  coming  out  of  it,  he 
hoped.  It  would  at  first  be  a  case 
of  trial  and  error. 


Wrn.  Black’s  K.C.  Wing 

Chicago,  Jan.  20. 

Band  booker  William  Black, 
moving  into  the  lounge  field,  has 
opened  a  Kansas  City  office  with 
some  50  small  units  initially  on  the 
roster.  Staffing  the  operation  are 
Paul  Davis,  ex-McConkey.  Art.Vts 
topper  there,  and  Dave  Behder. 

Black  will  continue  to  base  In 
Chi.  His  dansapation*  stable  in¬ 
cludes  Russ  Carlyle,  Bobby  Chris¬ 
tian,  Don  Glassed  Buddy  Laine 
and  George  Rank. 
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By  LEONARD  TRAUBE  j 

Autobiography  being  a  private 
porh  ihit  .publicly  performed,  Sorbs 
Mottos  has,  of  sxmxm,  jirfacfl  hfe  j 
cloak  &  dagger  stuff  with  some 
intriguing  “this  is  it”  revelations 
en  his  .years  as  &  musical  direc¬ 
tor,  theatre  manager  (Paramount" 
chain),  bigtime  cellist  (in -Russia 
and  here)  and  producer.  (The 
.political  disclosures  were  taken  qp 
in  last  week’s  Isoae  of  Variety 
(starting  pn  Page  2)  upon  publica¬ 
tion  by  Viking  of  Morris’  “My  Ten 
Years  as  a  Counterspy,’’  as  laid  to 
Charles  Samuels.)  The  vignettes 
are  largely  in  the  vande-presenta- 
tion  groove,  and  especially  as  they 
-pertain  to  his  longtime  hossman’s 
role  at  the  Paramount  on  Broad¬ 
way.' 

Morros*  first  significant  reaction 
to  a  show  biz  practice  comes  -early 
in  the  book  and  it  will  he.  appreci¬ 
ated  by  all  those  who’ve  made  an 
audition;  that  means  practically 
every  performer.  “It  is  difficult  to 
-imagine  an  ordeal  that  is  more 
crndl  mod  exhausting  than  the  mass 
audition,”  says  Mottos.  “Pew,  in¬ 
cluding  the  biggest  stare,  -ever  for¬ 
get  it.” 

Benny,  Burns,  Bros.,  Berle 

These  weekly  workouts  were, 
toughest  oh  the  comedians.  He 
thought  Jack  Benny  and  George 
Bums  &  Grade  Allen  quivered  and 
writhed  “and  maybe  prayed  a  lit-, 
tie.”  The  acrobats  and  .dancers 
"were  a  cindi  at  these  sessions, 
nince  these  are  “mechanical”  per¬ 
formances  made  letter  -perfect 
through  practice.  To  Mottos,  the 
three  Ritz  Bros,  and  MHton  Berle. 
seemed  the  'most  relaxed  among 
the  funnymen.  “I  must  say,  how- 
-ever,  that  the  young  Bob  Hope; 

*  was  just  as  brash  then  (the  late 
*20s),  when  he  was  m  danger  .qf 
going  hungry,  as  he  is  now.” 

Anyone  can  book  a  star  and  put 
him  nn  a  stage.  If  Paramount 
didn’t  want  him,  hundreds  of  -other 
theatres  did;  the  name  is  always  in' 
a  seSm^V  market;  For  the  neo¬ 
phytes  like  Harry  Lillis  Crosby 
-and  Ginger  Rogers,  it’s  always  a. 
buyer’s  market.  Two  months  later, 
•the  situation  might  be  in  reverse- — 
but  that’s  two  months  later. 

Morros  was  in  a.  position  to  imlp. 
Bing  Crosby,  whose  first  apearance 
at  the  Broadway  Par  was  as  -one  of 
the  Rhythm  Boys  trio  in  Paul' 
Whiteman’s  band.  Bing  was  no' 
Zimbalisfc,  just  a  cymbalist  bam  to 
wait  it  nut  until  bis  turn  rame  to 
bang  those  huge  pot  covers.  Ber 
■Bingfe  was  just  beginning  to  make' 
■something  of  a  mark  with  bis  “btm- 
boo^ho©**  baritone. 

Bincle4nrtiHhAv 

‘^Wben  it  became  obvious  that 
-jGrofey  bad  the  eaakzngs  §f  a  top- 
xanking  star,-  there  remained  die 
problem  Of  how  to  get  him  to  look 
am  awfiesce  in  the  eye.  1  solved  it 
finally  by  sitting  Ber  Bingle  nn  a 

•  -rose-®overed  moving  platform  that 
Jwmg  over  fee  heads  ©£  fee  people 
-3n  fee  audience.  Producers  bad 

used  this  device  for  years  -with 
girls  who  threw  at  fee  bald-beaded 
row  their  garters,  stockings,  and. 
fia  much  of  fee  remaarder  of  their 
apparel  as  the  police  allowed.  But 
IfebBc  i  was  fee  first  impresario 
to  try  it  with  a  male  performer;” 

At.  that  time  Rudy  VaHee  was 
killing  them  at  fee  Brooklyn  Par, 
no  fee  circuit’s  ballyhoofirs 
dreamed  up  a  “Battle  of  the  Croon-; 
crs"  feat  resulted  in  Bing’s  salary1 
rising  from  peanuts  to  1G-  a  week. 
The  piper  was  held  at  the  N.  Y.  Par 
for  64  weeks.  Morros  says  he  rec¬ 
ommended  Crosby  for  a  screen  test 
in  memo  after  memo  but  these 
were  ignored  and  moat  of  them; 
were  not  even  acknowledged. 

*Xhe  Cfixl  an -fee  left’ 

Morros  discovered  Ginger  Rogers 
in  Houston  when  he  went  there 
for  the  final  preparations  on  the 
•  opening  -of  fee  new  Par.  Ginger 
was  playing  a  nearby  roadhouse, 
wrife  a  “sister”  act.  Of  the  tw* 
beautiful  blondes,  Morros  lapped 
ior  greatness  fee  -one  on  fee  left; 
fee  earn  nn  the  right  was  Ginger’s 
mother  (stiH  a  handsome  woman 
and*  sas  Leila  Sagers,  for  many 
years  also  (be  professional  man¬ 
ager  <cf  her  daughter).  .  The  soon- 
‘  fofhe  “Girl Gragy”  Gh^er/was  glad 
'  io  get  $75  a  week  after  she  bad 
a  Charleston  nonteat 

!  'ManroS  hooked  ber.  iat  the  B’way 
add  B’Hyn  Pars  in  the  same  'week 


sort  of  split  theatres  In  a  spfftfj 
week.  The  chain  hired  an  ambu¬ 
lance  to  rush  her  over  the  bridge 
between  shows. 

Bays  Morros:  ?*Mayor  Yfalker,  al¬ 
ways  an  obliging  chap,  got  us  aj 
brace  ©f  his  bard-riding  motorcycle1 
policemen  as  escorts.*’  ■  With  'feat 
loqg-ago  $75  in  mind,  Morros  asked] 
Ginger  to  forgive  bim  .when  he  saw 
her  recently  at  a  party  given  for] 
her  at  the  Harwyn  Club  in  N.  Y. 
‘Forgive  you?”  she  exclaimed.  She 
kissed  h-lrn  instead. 

fSwe^feeart’  Contract  ' 

Morros  says  bluntly  that  his' 
“smartest  bit  of  showmanship”  was 
coaxing -Mary  Bickford  into  a  2(h 
•week,  paet  for  personals  in  Par 
bouses  cross-country.  She  had  just; 
split  Up  wife  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
“and  was  heartbroken.”  She  may 
have  needed'* Fairbanks,  but  money, 
she  didn’t.  She- had  saved  her  mil-, 
lions,  .had  her*  own  company,  and 
was  a  •partner  in  United  Artists. . 

Morros’  persuader  was  playing 
on  the  “America’s  .Sweetheart”  an¬ 
gle  to  make  it  a  kind  -of-  obligation 
that  she  be  seen  in  fee  Besb  by- 
her  fans.  'T;  sent  for  Paramount^ 
lawyer,,  she  for.  hers.  I  stayed  in. 
fee  rdofn  .Wife  Mary,  fen  lawyers, 
and  their  stenographers,  until  I 
had  ber*  ^gnafesei- to  the  $400,000 
contract.  She  made  a  fortune  far 
us,  of  course.” 

The  “smartest  bit  of  showman-^ 
ship”  by  Morros  seems  to  have' 
been  pegged  around  some  fast  talk 
feat  appealed  to  the  vanityr-plus  a; 
wide-open  checkbook. 

Depression  Joke 

In  show  biz,  fee  quips  come  fast-'; 
er  and  better  when  the  going  is' 
roughest  As  Morros  tells  it,  in 
1935  paramount  Pictures  was  still 
in  •finanmaT  jdiffiafitiBS,  Adolph 
Zukor,  founding  prexy  of  Par,  re¬ 
minded  MBrros  shout  feat,  in  1930, 
fee  company’s  profits  had  been 
$18,000,000.  In  19B1,  fee  profits 
dropped  to  $6,OOOCOOfi  and  in  1932 
there  was  a  huge  loss— =$21,fKH},D0O.;j 
The  depression  years  bad  sent  Par:] 
through  various  phases  iff  receiver- . 
gh*p  and  bankruptcy.  Many  off  fee  . 
pictures  turned  out  by  -fee  xtucfio , 
were  so  bad  that  fee  company’s: 
slogan,  “If  itis  at  fee  Paramount, 
it's  fee  best  show  in  town,”  had  in-] 
spired  a  paraphrase  by  fee  trades- 
Addisons  and  Steel es:  “Tf  it’s  at  fee  i 
Paramount,  it  better  fee  fee  best 
stageshow  in  town.” 

On  war  and  show  hiK  '“X  soon] 
realized  feat  the  circumstances  of 
war  had  brought  a  revolutionary  < 
i^umgp  to  fee  poputar-miudc  indus¬ 
try.  Itbadbecome  impossible,' for 
example,  to  make  money  on  feeet: 
music  alone.  Sales  had  to  befftimn- 
lated  continually:  by  recordings, 
sung  by  fee  right  Singers.  Because 
jukebox  and  disk  jockey  bad  be-' 
|?come  essential  in  putting  over  a 
:song,  I  started  a  recording -com-1 
pany.”  He  finally  got  rolling  in 
1944,  with  a  trade  -engineer,  A; 
smart  sales  manager  in  Shelby 
Yorke  fee  knew  the  jukebox  gang), 
and  such  performers  as  Frances 
Langford,  Bob  Crosby,  Hoagy  Car¬ 
michael  ymi  PMI  Harris. 

‘Unforgettable’  Darryl,  el.  aL 

On  show  biz  under  a  dictator¬ 
ship:  “What  1  thought  about  most 
(concerning  his  visit  to  Russia  in 
his  sP^s  role) . , .  were  19  extraor¬ 
dinary  theatrical  productions  we 
had  -seen  while  in  the  capital  of 
the  Soviet  world.  These  included 
ballets,  operas,  musical  comedies, 
plays  by  Chekhov,  add  Shakes¬ 
peare,  and  a  satire  on  Truman. 
These  productions  were  lavish  nn  a 
scale  no  showman  in  capitalistic 
America  could  compete  with.  One 
Moscow  Show,  for  example,  had  an 
underwater  ballet  that  alone  cast 
a  fortune.  The  decor  of  fee  the¬ 
atres  was  Hrst-Tate,  the  seats  ware 
comfortable,  the  houses  packed  to 
fee  rafters  every  night.  My  one 
criticism  was  feat  fee  acting  was  a 
Utile  old-fashioned.  They  were 
•still  using  the  Stanislavsky  method 
of  acting  in  its  -original'  form;  no 
modernization  had  been  "permit¬ 
ted.” 

Of  fee  19  productions,  fee  most 
unforgettable  to  -  Morros  was  a 
puppet  show  with  life-size  puppets; 
unforgettable  because  fee  puppets 
were  caricatures  of  3a€  Schenck; 
Darryl  -Zanuck,  ‘etc:;  and  not  very 
flattering  postures  of  these  bigwigs. 

There’s  lot  more-,  of  show  biz-fit-* 
fee-making  in  -Macros’  hook. 


New  Yoric 

-Will  Mahoney  has  been  inked  for, 
the  Tivoli  circuit,  Australia,  open¬ 
ing  April  27  in.  Melbourne.  He 
Sails  op.  fee  Mariposa  in  March  .  . . 
MdClevertys  preeming  at  the  Isle 
of  Limbo  tomorrow  :(Thurs.)  .  .  . 
Jimmy  Govello  to  the  Brass  Rail, 
Milwaukee,  Feb,  2  .  „  .  Fabulous 
Isksjpats  set  dor  Ciro!s,  CodumbiiSi 
following  their  -stand  fit  the  Copa, 
Pzttsbnrgfa,  which  -got  underway 
Monday  (20)  •-  .■ .  Art-  Taylor  alter¬ 
nating  .with  -Charley  Mingus  Etee  at 
the  Five  Spot. 

Three  Stooges  hooked  fer  five 
shows  at  fee  Southwark  A.C., 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  23  for  .two  days. 
They’re  set  to  play  arena. stands 
from  Feb.  '25  to  March  11  ,  .  . 
Singer  Claudio  Villa  to  give  a  sec¬ 
ond -concert  in  fee  New.  York  Sun¬ 
day  (25)  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Music]  He  appeared  at  Car¬ 
negie  Hall  last  week  .'  .  .  Jolamy- 
Long  orch  booked  originally  for; 
two  weeks  at  fee  Stdtler  Hilton, 
Dallas,  to  remain  at  the  hostel  24, 
weeks.  , 

Buddy  Hackett  signed  for  fee; 
Latin  Quarter  -April  30  .  .  .  Alan 
Bing .  pacted  for  the  same-  spat 
Sept.  10...  Modernises  going  to 
fee  Ankara,  Pittsburgh,  March  13. 
^ ..  Marguerite  Piazza  .switched  to 
fee  William  Morris  Agency  .  .  . 
Johnny  Puleo  Rascals  booked  for' 
a  February  date  at  fee  Tropicana,; 
Las  Vegas  ...  Kathryn  Albertson, 
Joyce  Carrol,  Tex  Gentry  and: 
Alan  Foster  comprise  fee  new  show 
at  fee  Studio  dub,  Mt.  Vernon  .  .  . 
Smeed  Trio  has  joined  the  show  -at 
fee  Viennese  Lantern  ns  substitute 
for  Margarita  Sierra  who  moved 
oyer  to  the  Maisonette  of  fee  St. 
Regis  .  .  ..  Tempest  Storm  moves 
into  fee  Casino  Royal,  Washington, 
Feb.  23  .  .  .  Myron  Cphen  returns ' 
to  the  Celebrity  Club,  Philly,  Feb.  - 
21 ..  .  “China  Doll  Revue”  eet  for, 
fee  Tfaunderbird,  -Las  Vegas,  Feb. 
3  .  .  .  Senor  Wences  signed  for  the 
Danny  Kaye  show  at  the  Curran. 
Theatre,  San  Frandseo,  -Feb.  17  . .  ... 
Patricia  Wilson  into  the  Colony, 
London,  March  16.  • 


Recent  demonstration  in  New  Haven,  iff'  patent-holder  Arithnny 
Simns,  amfaried  an  interesting  gadget  for  th^  enteitoiniaieaSt  ifie^st  It’s 
[iabefflea  “Musical  Fountains.”  Patterned  somewhat  ahmg  the  li^s  of 
Harold  .Ste.inman!s  “Dancing  Waters”  spec,  Sim  os’  -contrivance  is 
smaller  in  size  and  adaptable  to  use  in  niteries,  convention'  halls,  home 
show  exhibits,  banquet  halls,  and  similar  outlets.  Principle  af  opera¬ 
tion  is  a  Atereo  system  vfeiiti  works  automatically  instead  of  ^manual¬ 
ly.  Variations  jin  ^ray-heights  are  regulated  by  *vohime  df  sohhd,  and 
water  jets  respond  to  human  vpice  commands,  as  well  as  instrumental. 

“MF”  covers  an  area  approximately  ID  feet  wide  by  rix  feet  deep 
and  can- be  assembled  quicker.  Added  feature  is  a  center  ramp  which 
'cah  support-  a  dancer  wniking  behind  the  water'  curtain:  Himos  has 
shown  his  display  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show,  Steve  Allen!s  ex-“Tonight” 
and  RCA’s  ex- ‘Producers  Showcase,”  to  demonstrate  hi-fi  sound, 

Randleader-tunesmith  Ted  Fio  Rita  (he  composed  “No  Hora 
‘Charley  My  Bcff,”  etc-)»  currently  jjuano.  accorop  for  Made  Mc- 
Dohald’s  ifltery  -act,  plans  “semi-retirement”  to  join  the  homfape  ranks 
In  Phoenix.  Fio  Rito,  and  100  other  investors,  are  raising  $200*000  for 
a  Black  Sheep  key  Club  franchise,  via  Burton  Browne,  -Chicago  >adman 
and  founder  qf  fee  Gariight  Clubs*  A  site  for  the  Phoenix  ^operation 
remains  to  be  -selected,  hut  it’s  hoped  rto  have  the  finob  saloon  going 
by  midsummer.  Fio  Rito  for  several  seasons  was  house  conductor  at 
the  Chi  Chez  Paree  before  joining  Miss  McDonald  last  year. 

Beverlee  Denis,  cafe  and  vande  comedienne,  farewelling  show  busi¬ 
ness  fit  the  end  of  her  current  engagement  with  Johnny  Pideo  at 
Holiday  House,  Pittstnirgh.  She’s  quitting  to  become  bride  of  Hank 
Soloff  who  nWns  the  Peter  Pan  Restaurant  in  Great  ISTeck,  -L.L,  on 
St  Valentine’s  Day,  Feb.  14.  They’ll  honeymoon  for  a  month  an 
Palm  Beach.  Gtd  ahay  play  occasional  club  dates,  in  and  around  How 
York  after  her  marriage  hut  the]  road  is  out,  she  says. 

Striking  auto  salesmen  of  the  retail  clerks  union  of  Minneapolis 
were  restrained  by  court  order  from  picketing  the  annual  10-day.  Min¬ 
neapolis  Auto  Show  which'  has  been  breaking  attendance  records  at 
the  Auditorium  Wife  Nat  King  Cole  and  Frankie  Luine  dividing  up 
the  stage- portion’s  headline  honors  and  wife  Dagmgr  as  emcee.  The 
strike  against  auto  dealers  started  after  the  show’s  -fifth  day  and  the 
Auditorium  picketing  started  immediately,  causing  prompter  -Max  Win¬ 
ter  to  seek  court  relief.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  court  that  the  show 
itself  had  no  dispute  wife  fee  union.  . 


Chicago 

Kaye  BaHard  returns  to  Mr„: 
Kelly’s  March  2  .  .  .  Roberta  'Sher¬ 
wood  set  for  fee  Black  Orchid 
March  2  .  .  .  ‘Mickey  Shaughuessor,' 
Whose  earfier  Cloister  stand  was 
cut  short  by  a  film  commitment, 
goes  backanMay  fifdrtixree  weeks. 
Dick  Curtis  opens  there  Feh.  3for 
a  pair  .  .  .  Betty  Aean  &  Lew  Par- 
ke?  play  the  Tidelands,  Houston,: 
March  23  ^  . ..  Shelley  Ben nan  goes 
baric  to'  the  Phase,  Bt  Louis,^Jan. 
25  for  two  -  „  .  Jhhaaff  Pnlee’s, 
Harmonica  Gang  to  fee  Roosevelt 
Hutri,  New  Orleans,  April  2  for 
a  fortnight,  with  Dick 
inked  for  April  30. 


Hollywood 

Smith  Twins  playing  a  10-day1 
stand  In  the  Olympic  Hotel  in’ 
Beattie  ,  . .  Jess  Stacy  holdin  g  down 
‘the  *88  at  Villa  Trascdti  .  .  .  Don 
Ricldes  opens  Friday  (23)  at  the 
Slate  Bros.  .  .  .  Carol  rhawniiy 
tees  off  a  two-weeker  -at  Venetian1 
Room  of  Fairmont  Hotels  Ban 
Franrisco,  Feb.  12  ,  . .  Ohamp  But¬ 
ler  playing  a  fortnight  at  Jamaica 
Inn  in  Corona  D^l  Mar  .  .  .Bobby 
Breen  opens  a  five-day  stint  at 
Hesperia  Inn  today  (Wed.)  .  .  „ 
Japanese  singer  Efeel  Azama 
opened  a  three-w-eek  stand  at  Mar¬ 
shall  Edson  &  Mike  Garths  Ye 
Little  -Chib  yesterday  (Tues.). 

Detroit 

Comedian  Paul  Gilbert  fa  local 
boy)  is  at  fee  Roostertail  for  a 
couple  .of  weeks  .  .  .  Arthur  Pry- 
sack  is. fee  Elaine  Show  Bar’a.  sing¬ 
ing  headliner  .  .  .  The  Gaylords 
held  ever  «at  Club  Cliche . . .  Woody 
Herman  into  Baker’s  Keyboard 
Lounge  .  .  -  Eddie  Peabody  is  mak¬ 
ing  his  -seventh  .annual  visit  to  the 
Knife  &  Fork  Club . . .  Comedienne 
Fritzi  Burr  and  singer  Larry  Mar¬ 
vin  are  at  Club  -Alamo.  Jackie 
Jocko  duo  In  a  return  at  Crest 
Lounge. 


Pittsburgh 
Leg  Paul 'Ac  Mary  Fan!  set  for 
nine  days  at  Holiday  House  begin¬ 
ning  April  24  -.  <  Don  Rondo  into 

Ankara  for  two  -weeks  Feb.  ^  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Hardihg-Moss  Revue.,  .  : 
Applejacks,  open  Monday.  f26),.for 
.a  week  at  Copa  ....  .  ErroU  Garner 
inked,  for  13-day  stand  '  at .  New 
: Arena  startihg  May  4  ^  .  Julius 

LaROffa  jplays  rejuriTdatfe  al  ‘Holif 
d^yHonsaVtfly  5,.  * PraMtie  acriub 


also  set  there  for  middle  of  April. 

.  .  .  Billy  Albert  Ac  Ardrey  Sisters 
booked  on  Carmen  CayaUaro  bill 
at  Holiday  House  for  two  weeks’ 
as  of  Feb.'  16  .  .  .  Georgie  Tapps. 
Dancers  joined  Peggy  King  and: 
Norman  •&  Dean  Friday  (16)  for  last 
two  -days  of  their  New  Arena  -en¬ 
gagement  and  stay  through- current 
Vaughn  Monroe  show  .  .  .  Lenny 
Litrnan  has  booked  KtogSteu  Trio 
ipto’  Camegfe  Music  Hall  for  one- 
night  concert  Feh.  30  «  ,  .  Yard 
BaiHy,  along  wife  Los  Ghanteurs 
de  Paris,  play  Carnegie  Hall  Mon¬ 
day  in  a  benefit  for  St/  Lucy’s; 
Auxiliary  to  the  Blind. 

Ksbsm  City 

Roy  Rogers -and  troupe  to  play 
the  annual  fall  fair  next  Sept,  in 
Topeka,  Kans.  Formerly  called  the; 
Kansas  Free  Fair,  this  year’s  label 
WiU  he  fee  Mid-America  Fair  .  .  . 
Hotel  Muehlebach  extending  the 
engagement  of  Ted  Lewis  Ac  Co. 
thromfe  fan..  31,  givinglhree  week-, 
.ends  to  fee  date  which  began  -en 
the  16th.  This  makes  ^.Monday 
night  opening  for  Wally  Griffin, 
who  eomes  in  Feb.  2,  fitter  appear-' 
ing  on  the  Ed  SulMvan  .Show  the 
night  before  .  .’ .  Buwe,  Louie  & 
Sunshine  set  by-  the  Coleman-Mc- 
Laug9flin>  nffiee  to  ifiay  fee  Auto. 
Show  fit  the  Forum  In  Wichita  Feb.  - 
19-22  with  The  -TO^mtez  .  .  -■ 
Buddy  Moreno  arch  to  play  fee 
Heart  Fund  BaH  at  Hotel  Muehle- 
bach  Jan.  31  .  -  .  Four  Dukes  h(dd- 
ingior  that  Dixie  Manor  ...  Ben 
Webster  tooting  at  Orchid  Room. 

Atlanta 

Comedienne  Rowena  Rollins 
opened  Monday  (19)  as  topper  on 
new  dhow  at  Henry  -Grady  Hotel’s 
Paradise  Room,  backed  up  by 
Chantones  <4),  w|th  Don  Grimes 
jDiadi  (6). .  . .  Dancing  l^iune  Slrters 
(Carol  &  Jane)  head  new  hill  at 
downtown  Club  Peachtree,  with 
exotics  Pixie  Lynn  and  Beverly 
LaDell,  find  -singing'  -comedian, 
George  Feirac  -  .  .  Dave  Castle  Ac 
His  Rascals  opened  as  music  crew 
at  Steak  &  'Trumpet  .  .  .  Chick 
Hedrick’s  Imperial  Hotel  Domino 
Lounge  holding  over  Four  Esquires, 
comedian  Hank  Cowan  and  exotic 
Babetto  ..  .  .  Pianist  Eddie  Lee 
staying  another  week  at  Buddy 
McMahan's  Zebra  Lounge  in  How¬ 
ell  House  Lobby  ,  ~  .  Gloria  Gakley 
in  Biltmnre  Hotel’s  Empire  Room 
Ice-O-Rama,  a  freezer-locker  bill 
produced  by  singer  Freddie  Martell 
who  headlines  the  non-skating  por¬ 
tion  of  the  show  wife  music  by 
EmSe  -Poisson  orch  ,  .  Herman 

Foretick  DiriOhuiders  booked  into 
Hank  &  Jerry’s  Hideaway. 


Dallas  4 

Jo  Afifi  Mtiler  at  Chib  3525-  for 
two  weeks,  followed  by  Rufe  Olay 
Jan..  28.  Binging  emcee  -  Earl 
Humphreys  add  Terrapin  Trio  re¬ 
main  indefinitely  V  .  Dfek^A  -Kiz 
Haip,  wife  their  new*  SOth  Floor 
suburban  dub,  piffling  hefty^biz 
,  .  .  -Theatre  .  Lmmge  holds  -comie- 
embee  Omck  MitcheH  through 
February*  with  Fre!®e  Coke*  Trio 
stijl  playing,  fee,  thrice-  ragt?tly 
shous.  Exotic  fpoepp  fncludexICarU^ 
Bayxw  April  BKlley 


and  JSeptemher  Mom . . ...  Tad  Goto 
Ramblers,  from  Chicago,  now  play¬ 
ing  dixieland  at  midtown  Orleans 
Room  .  . ..  Longhorn  Ranch  .spotted 
Bed  Calhoun’s  band  five  nights 
weekly  .  .  .  Wife  Frankie  'Laine’s 
opening  delayed,'  Monique  Van 
Vooren  holds  at  Stdtler-Hilten 
through  Jan.  25. 


ice  Review 

l  Continued  -from. -pace  7*  i 


are  made  by  fee  knockabout  work 
of  the  ^Scarecrows,  reminiscent  of 
the  Three  -Bruises.  WaH  &  Dova, 
former  wife  a  lot  of  Trenklersque 
mannerisms,  -get  along  nicely  with 
a  series  of  rough  2c  tumble  hits. 
A  smoother  -variety  of  comedy  is 
by  fee  Beattys,  -mixed  combo  “who 
start  out  as  smooth,  hafiroomers, 
thence  into  knockabout  antics.  For 
a  long  time  they  hide  the  fact  feat 
they  are  ^downing  a  fact  which 
adds  values  to  their  turn.  Mr. 
Frick,  long  a  fave  fan  the  ice,  as 
Frick  &  Frack,  doesn’t  have  as 
good  a  pattern  as  is  previous  years, 
hut  he’s  plenty  okay.  Another  duo, 
Glenn  &  Colleen,  passes  muster. 
The  Kermond  Bros,  .scone  hi  a 
drunk  hit. 

Actually,  there  isn’t  a  hede  In 
any  of  the  principal  turns,  hut 
there’s  rtill  a  need  for  a  -standout 
3fit  (of  exeftement. 

The  production  holds  up  hand¬ 
somely.  From  the  opening  ballet 
bit.  to  the  Parisenne  finale,  there’s 
sufficient  pageantry  to  ‘excite 
Garden  fans.  There  are  also  the 
inevitable  .animal  -numbers  in 
which  the  lurry  gliders  .step  out 
into  fee  audience  for  fee  usual 
howls.  The  undersea  Viennese 
numbers  along  with  the  fashion 
parade  come  off  well. 

The  Renie  costumes,  fee  Fer¬ 
nando  Carrere  sets,  and  fee  tnuric 
backing  by  George  Hackett  are 
additional  plusses.  Jose. 


Torrido  Sadno 

Contlnned  from  past  7t  ; 

Patti  Page,  Eartha  Kiti;  and  Vktor 
Borge.  Biggest  draw  was  Jolsuue 
Ray,  who  pifiled  3  L99D  patrons  and 
received  $10f)0D.  Biggestfinp:  Van 
Johnson,  whose  1QG  stipend  -put 
Casino  plenty  in  the  tod.  One*  week 
Basil  Rathbone  recited  Shake¬ 
speare — Henry  V’s  speech  before 
Agincourt.  Inter  in  fee  show, 
•though,  to  achieve  a'  proper  bal¬ 
ance,  he  got  four  pies  in  fee  face 
from  fi  comic. 

When  headliners  got  too  bigh- 
prioed,  and  return  *dateB  failed  to 
pay  off,  Casino  went  back  to  ships 
plus  vaude  acts.  When  Grand  Ole 
Opry  plays  there  dnee  a  year, 
t hotigh,  strips  are  dropped.’  Last 
‘week’s  topper  was  Ann  *Bang 
Bang”'  Arbor— todatriy  billed  in 
Toronto  fis  “The- Girl*  Wife  fee 
■Million  Dollar  Figure/*  Rest  nf 
bill:  Wazzan '  Troupe,  acre;  Miss 
ArieOha,  terp;  ©anny  WHtOn,  com¬ 
ic;  BoiV  ^  Bor,  -'singing  «6mics; 
Monifrim  ’Cadisuxj  Mdnfeea^dtorn 
fertirii.  - *  r  • 
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really  began  paying  off,  with  big¬ 
gest  crowds  of  the  month  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Bal  Masque, 

Net  Enough  Mldnlghters 

The  midnight  shows  are  the 
©ps’  miltown-taking  spurrerS.  There 
hasn’t  been  enough  to  go  around. 
Not  even  the  packaged:  tours  that 
provide  a  visit  to  three  spot's  for 
11  bucks — tip,  tax  and  transporta¬ 
tion  included— have  served  to  fill 
the  empty  spaces  in  the  dabs.  Best 
biz  in  recent  weeks — comparatively, 
and  not  to  sellouts — has/been  done 
by  Victor  Borge  at.  the  Deauville. 
Whether  he  hit  the  plus-point  & 
take  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Consensus  has  been  divided  as 
to  the  reasons-for  lack  of  patron¬ 
age.  There’s  the  “lull”  weeks  claim 
of  former  years;  the  recent  cold 
spell— the  area  had  one  for  almost 
a  week,  but  not  as  bad  as  last 
winter’s;  and,  the  more  pessimistic 
observers’  insistence  that  there’ll 
never  be  a  return  of  heavy  late 
business.  When  a  Murray  Frank¬ 
lin’s,  which  has  been  doing  phendm 
biz  since  the  season’s  start  is 
pointed  out,  they  say  that  the  spot 
is  a  gathering  place  for  the  set  who 
word-of-mouth  it  around  there’s  a 
solid  show  the  intimery  on  hand, 
and  that  there  must  be  one  late 
place  of  smaller  size  that  has  a  rep 
for  drawing  the  show  biz  ana 
names-in-the-news  crowd  that  in 
turn  attract  the  average  tourist. 
Franklin’s  has  been  this  sort  of 
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landmark  for  the  pub  crawlers  for 
several  years.  j 

‘Hialeah  We  Love  Ton’  ® 

All  hands  are  looking  for  a  fast 
pickup  beginning  this  week  of 
the  town’s  peak  period  that  coin-! 
cides  with  opening  of  Hialeah 
Park.  Track  figures  show  a  rise  in 
mutuels  over  last  year,  and  a 
lesser  one  in  attendance. 

Majority  of  hoteliers  are  thus 
wearing  the  cheerful  look  that 
means  heavy  reservations  books  for 
the  coming  weeks.  With  it,  they’ve 
geared  themselves  for  a  pickup  in 
their  boites  by  start  of  the  top 
names  and  new  editions  of  revues 
presentations. ,  Red  Skelton  this 
week  led  off  the.  blockbuster  series 
of  toppers  set  for  the*  Fontaine¬ 
bleau’s  ;'LaR0nde;  Jack  Benny ‘fol¬ 
lows  two  weeks  later.  Copa  City 
reopened  with  the  Duke  Ellington- 
Sid  Xuller  “Jump  For  Joy.”  With 
■Nick  CaSti  brought  in  for  the  stag¬ 
ings^  backer  Oscar  Markovich  holds 
high  hopes  that  the  50-person-pIus 
package  will  restore  the  glory  days 
to  this  biggest  indie  location  in  the 
area.  '  - 

Eden  Roc’s  Hopes 

Eden  Roc  came  up  with  a  last 
minute  booking  of  Billy  Daniels 
and  Jackie  Miles*,  who  -opened  and 
are  expected  to  bring  Cafe  Pom¬ 
peii  out  of  the  doldrums.  The  big 
item  for  the  room’s- b.o.,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  will  be  Joe  E.  Lewis  and 
Edye  Gorrae,  skedded  for  a  17-day 
run,  then  Tony  Martin  and  Mau¬ 
rice  Chevalier  in  March.  The  big 
eompetish  will  be  the  neighboring 
Fontainebleau’s  followup  to  Ben¬ 
ny— Judy  Garland  and  then  Frank 
Sinatra. 

LoU  Walters  has  brought  In  a 
new  group  of  acts  to  head- his  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  “Ziegfeld  Follies” 
at  the  Carillon.  And  the  Lucerne’s 
“Havana  Mardi  Gras”  with  Diosa 
Costello,  longest  running  (third 
year)  package  around,  is  holding 
up  in  it’s.  ’59  updated  guise,  thanks 
to  a  smaller  capacity  '(350)  and  es¬ 
tablished  rep  as  a  must-see  among 
the  tourists  who’ve  been  here  be¬ 
fore. 

Deauville  ‘Powerhouse* 

The  Deauville  is  entering  Jack¬ 
ie  Barnett’s  Las  Vegas  click, 
‘•Newcomers  of  ’28,”  beginning 
Thursday  (22).  The  combo  of' Paul 
WMteman,  Harry  Riehman,  Rudy 
Vallee,  Fifi  O’Orsay,  Billy  Gilbert 
and  Buster  Keaton  is  creating  in¬ 
terest  They’ll  be  supported  by  a 
large  cast  of  the  modern  genre. 

Betty  Grable  is  the  Latin  Quar¬ 
ter’s  entry  in  the  draw-stakes. 
This  is  her  first  visit  here  and  the 
Eddie  Risman-E.  M.  Loew  think¬ 
ing  is  obviously  in  terms  of  hei 
values _as  a  new  name  to  the  area 
and  her.  pic  rep.  Up  in  Hollywood, 
“This  year’s  hotel”  the  diplomat 
is  going  its  own  way,  with  a  care¬ 
fully  calculated  booking  program 
that  brings  in  smfller  .budget 
packages  for  the  slow  weeks  and 
solid  draw  attractions  hereobouts 
for  the  peak  terms;  these  include 
Tony  Bennett  and  Georgia  Gibbs, 
Fran  Wirren,  Alan  King  and  Dick 
Shawn.  The  new  Montmarte  in 
the  Roc-Font  sector  is  about  to 
open  its  Les  Girls  Club,  but  is 
still  in  process  of  lining  up  acts 
via  .ts  emcee-entertainment  direc¬ 
tor  Eddie  Shaffer. 

6  Weeks:  B.O.  Or  Bust 

Next  six  weeks  will -spell  out 
the  tuture  of  the  Cafes,  if  the  big¬ 
gies  can’t  pack  a  Fontainebleau  s* 
La  Ronde,  then  owner  Ben  Novacfc 
sez  he  , Is  .set  to  either  snut  down 
the  ;oom — a  dim  possibility  in  any 
event — or  else  go  after  some  Fort 
of  gimmick  attraction  idea  for  next 
year.  If  the  revues  current  in  the 
hdtel  and  indie  cafes  also  fail  to 
at  least  reach  a  breakeven  point, 
then  the  winter  of  59^60  may  well 
see  a  turn  to  either  modestly  bud-_ 
gtted  shows  or  else  a  strictly  one- 
week-de«i  top  name  policy  to  in¬ 
sure  in-the-black  results  that  the 
now  standard  two-week  runs,  with 
off-biz  in  the  second,  now  negate. 


The  DEEP  RIVER  BOYS 

Starring  HARRY*  DOUGLASS 

latMMtfeMl  T« 


Dfttction;  WILLIAM  MORRIS  AGENCY 


Fur*.  fD  KOKaY 
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BRIT/S  GRADE,  MORRIS 
O.O.’ING  TALENT  HERE 

Foreign  show  birites  are  making 
annual  pilgrimages  to  the  US.  at 
this  time  of  year  both  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  talent  and  casing 
shows.  Leslie  Grade,  a  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Lew  &  Leslie 
Grade,  came  in  Saturday  ..(18)  to 
confer  with  Eddie  Elkort,  Veepee 
of  General  Artists  Corp.,  and  other 
officials  of  the  firm  on  variety 
bookings  throughout  the  Continent. 

Another  Briton  in  to  line  Up 
acts  is  Harry  Morris,  operator  of 
Colony  Club,  London.  Skedded  to 
come  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
is  Bruno  Coquatrix.  operator  of  the 
Olympia  Theatre,  Paris,  and  other 
houses. 


Mountain  Imports 

Contuse*  from  page  73 

be  no  problem.  However, '  a  good 
supply  of  competent  sight  acts  for 
the  opening  spots  may  even  cause 
him  to  cover  circuses. 

The  new  3,000  seater  is  the  new¬ 
est  addition  to  the  inn,  which 
during  the  past  year  has  enlarged 
its  capacity  from  1,500  to  2,500* 
The  Concord  will  continue  to  use 
the  old  room,  seating  around  1,500, 
during  weekdays  or  when  the  ho¬ 
tel  is  far  below  its  capacity.  With 
two  large  cafe  rooms,  the  hotel 
will  be  able  to  double  its  conven¬ 
tion  capacity.  The  confab  busi¬ 
ness  is  now  definitely  regarded 
as  a  major  means  of  maintaining 
large  hotel  establishments  on  a 
year-round  basis. 

Another  facet  of  the  Catskill 
operation  is  the  solicitation  for 
winter  outings.  Last  week,  the 
Friars  took  a  batch  of  members 
to  the  ConCord  at  a  reduced  rate. 
Occasion  was  also  used  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  hotel  facilities  to  the 
profession  and  to  give  the  per¬ 
centers  and  acts  a  first-hand 
glimpse  into  the  possibilities  of 
the  room. 

Initially,  both  Greenwald  and 
hotel’s  operator,  Arthur  D,  Wina- 
rick,  felt  that  outside  admissions 
would  be  necessary  to  fill  the  new 
room.  However,  its  becoming  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  added  source  Of 
revenue  will  not  be  feasible.  A 
near  capacity  crowd  at  the  inn 
will  more  than  fill  .the  room,  es¬ 
pecially.  since  there  are  always  a 
few  outsiders  coming  in. 

Winarick  and  Greenwald  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  entertainment  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Concord  will 
run  to  about  $300,000  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  at  the  three  rooms  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  inn.  The  additional 
room  is  the  cocktail  lounge  with 
Eddie  Barnes  Trio  there  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

Names  are  constantly  sought  for 
the  hotel,  especially  on  holiday 
and  summer  weekends. .  They  have 
gone  for  big  expenditures  (esti¬ 
mated  at  $5,000)  to  bring  in  Jim¬ 
my  Durante,  Sophie  Tucker,  Tony 
Martin  and  others,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  throwing  out  bids  for 
others. 

This  kind  of  outlay  is  consid¬ 
ered  highly  unusual  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  entertainment  is  part  of 
the  initial  food  and  board  bill. 
There  is  no  minimum  charge  or 
cover  and  a  drink  or  sandwich  is 
frequently  the.  only  expenditure. 


Las  Ve|as  Revisited 


;  Ctntined  Iron  pas*  71  ; 


D.C.  Driiikeries 

Continued  from  page  70  =5; 

to  howl  during  a  convention — so 
they  won’t  come  here,”  Zeiger  said. 

Association  doesn’t  want  an 
“open  town.”  It  isn't  quarreling 
now  with  the  2  a.m.  weeknight 
shutdown  or  the  .  ban  against 
standup  drinking.  Objectives  are 
to  get  Congress  to  allow  liquor  dis¬ 
pensed  at  bar  and  and  extend  serv¬ 
ing  period  to  2  a.m.  Sunday. 

‘Neat*  Trick  of  the  Week 
Hotel  Assn,  here  isn’t  pushing 
as  hard  for  revision.  But  Restaur¬ 
ant  Beverage  group  is  hoping  some 
kind  of  united  front  will  jell. 
Board  of  Trade  takes  attitude 
others  should  take  initiative  before 
it  does  anything. 

The  hurdles  are  high’  and  many. 
|nquor  has  always  been  a  sensitive 
issue  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  southr 
era  congressmen  who  speak  fot 
dry  constituents  hold  commanding 
positions  on  the  key  House  District 
Committee.  *  -  . 

A  veteran  bartender  ,  arid:  “If  I 
hear,  one  more  guyj|ay  where 
he  came  from  he  ic  o&d'  itjaid  :0b  ‘ 

his  head  and  drinki  ^  ib 

my*  union" e5ijtfd,*5;-:c  .>•:%>*;  :i 

:  ■*  He  might  as  welMtiri*  R  Jndiow. 


ceeing,  a  Donn  Arden  line,  Carlton 
Hayes’  orch  and  seven  acts  in  the 
Lady  Luck  Lounge  headed  by 
Louis  Jordan  and  his  Tympany  5, 
The  Characters,  The  Sabres,  Gin- 
my  Greer  &  The  Gal  lions  and  Sande 
Deems,  grinding  it  out  from  6  p.m. 

C*ec<  SI  Bonanza 

The  Stardust’s  nude  beaut-swim¬ 
ming*  tank-icerink  show  from  Paris* 
famed  Le  Lido,  “C’est  Magniffque,” 
is  indeed  all  of  that.  It’s  a  tura- 
aftay  blockbuster,  starting  its  sec-' 
ond  six-month  marathon,  which  is 
an  extraordinary  first  in  a  town 
where  the  headliners  turn  over  on 
two-to-four-week  schedules.  Ice- 
skater  Jaequejinfe  DnBief  gets  top! 
hilling  although  Eric  Btenn’s : 
amazing  juggling  is  also  .standout' 
and*  of  course,  the  nude  beauts 
don’t  chase  ’em  away. 

Succeeding  -Harry  James',  Dick 
Contino,  Little  Red  £  Marcy  Layne 
and  the  Fred  Estrada  Trio  in  the 
Flamingo’s  lounge  (here  called  the 
Stage  Bar)  is  the  Glenn  Miller 
orch  directed  by  Ray  McKinley. 
The  Tropicana’s  Showcase  Lounge, 
besides  Kenton,  also  features  the 
Frank  Moore  Four,  Andrini  Bros, 
and  Roy  Maxwell. 

The  Table-Hoppers  . 

Wilbur  Clark  has  a  contrast  in 
the  lounge  of  the  Desert  Inn, 
headed  by  Michael  Kent  and  a 
battery  of  fiddlers,  more  inclined 
to  sooth  the  nervous  crapshooters, 
but  whether  schmaltzy  violins  or 
the  dynamic  Louis  Prima-Keely 
Smith  combo  due  back  at  the  Sa¬ 
hara,  apparently  there’s  nothing  to 
halt  the  tourists  from  their  ap¬ 
pointed  rounds  of  the  tables. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest 
comedy  units  to  play  any  lounge  is 
the  Billy  Gray-Patti  Moore-Ben 
Lessy  setup,  from  Hollywood’s 
Bantf  Box  (“Fairfax  Ave.  Comes  to 
Las  Vegas!”  according  to  the  ads) 
shifted  into  the  Riviera,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lionel  Hampton.  The  Riviera, 
with  Ben  Goffstein  now  the  prez, 
succeeding  the  recently  very-much- 
shot-up  GUs  Greenbaum,  is  an  im¬ 
posing  .  skyscraper-type  hostelry, 
instead  of  the  neo-rahchhouse  and 
bungalow  concept  of  the  others. 
Miss  Moore’s  husband,  Sammy 
Lewis,  is  the  Riviera  stager.  Also 
in  support  of  the  lounge  show  are 
Nick  Esposito  and  The  Magnetics. 

Where  Showgirls  Go 

Nat  Brandwynne  is  a  fixture  at 
the  Tropicana,  a  tiptop  showback- 
er,  as  is  Ray  Sinatra’s  combo  dit¬ 
toing  for  the  Riviera  where  Dor¬ 
othy  Dorbeigs  Dancers  are  an  ef¬ 
fective  line. 

All  the  lines  are  standouts,  sup¬ 
porting  the  ery  of  the  Copa  and 
kindred  spots,  from  New  York  to 
L.  A.,  that  Vegas  lures  the  top 
showgirls  to  the  Nevada  resort. 

Pearl  Bailey  at  the  Flamingo  is  a 
paradox  of  seemingly  big  business 
and  a  healthy  turnover  despite  her 
minimization  of  song  and  over-ac¬ 
cent  on  palaver.  Coles  &  Atkins, 
Moana  Gleason,  The  Ambassadors, 
show  batoneer-emcee  Jack  Cathcaft 
are  ,  strong  assists.  Miss  Bailey’s 
husband,  Louis  Bellson,  gets  the 
spotlight  on  the  traps  and  he  too, 
is  inclined  to  stretch  the  skins  into 
a  symphony  beyond  normal  pro¬ 
portions. 

Jack  Entratter  is  readying  a  new 
show  when  Dean  Martin  comes  in 
following  Sinatra.  With  Sammy 
Davis  Jr.,  just  closed,  Augie  & 
Margo  were  outstanders  with  their 
hoofology,  and  the  Texas  Copa- 
girls  remain  a  pulchritudinous  line. 
Antonio  Morelli  also  does  a  capital 
job  batoning  the  proceedings  al¬ 
though  Davis  brought  Dick  Stabile 
in  as  personal  maestro,  along  with 
his  own  rhythm  group. 

It’s  No  KiddieUnd 

Hal  Belfer  staged  a  good  Frenchy 
revue  which,  if  it  weren’t  for  the 
overwhelming  size  and  splendor  of 
the  Pierre  Louis-Guerin  &  Rene 
Fraday  show  (imported  by  Frank 


Sennes  into  the  Stardust),  would  do 
even' better.  This*- like  the  Lido 
show  and  Harold  Minsky’s  “Nuit  de 
Paris,”  at  the  Dunes  (Cee  Davidson 
is, the  maestro),  accents  the  babes 
backgrounded  against  the  Eiffel 
Tower.  Ad  copy,  and  also  above 
the  portals  leading  into  the  caba¬ 
rets  cautions:  “No  Cameras  Please” 
and  “Adults  -Only.”  Robert  La- 
mouret,  Vicki  Behet  (okay  thrush 
just  shifted  from  Coral  to  Verve), 
Marieth  Trio,  Tosca  de  Lac,  a  line 
Showboat,  which  grinds  out  a  re¬ 
spectable  business-  with  cowboy 
singers  Tex  Ritter,  Merle  Travis, 
Hank  Morton  and  Bob  Luman 
heading  the  old-cOwhands’  catalog. 
Downtown  on  Fremont  St,  away, 
from  the  glitter  of  the  recherche 
Strip,  the  Golden  Nugget  Gambling 
Hall  has  the  Sons  of  the  Pioneers, 
Wade  Ray  5,  Nick  Alexander  &  The 
Coquettes  and  The  Cindy  O’Hara 
Trio  cutting  up  to  nary  a  couvert 
or  minimum.  The  fashionable 
spots  on^the  Strip  now  all  have  a 

$3  minimum, 

*Castrophe*  or  What  ? 

With  Castro’s  Cuban  coup,  local- 
ites  are  naturally  interested  in  the 
Havana  gambling  situation.  The 
Sun’s  Alan  Jarlson  (ex-y ariett 
stringer),  sent  by  Hank  Greenspun 
a  see  which  way  Fidel  will  play 
iddle  with  the  American  mainland- 
er  “syndicates”  in  the  Cuban  ca¬ 
sinos,  was  told  that  it  would  have 
to  be  a-  “clean”  operation — what¬ 
ever  that  means.  Incidentally,  Ivan 
Annenberg,  ex-N.  Y.  Daily  News, 
is  now  Greenspun's  associate  ia  the 
Sun  as  prez;  latter  is  editor-pub¬ 
lisher. 


“THE  COMEDIAN'' 


THE  LATEST  —  THE  GREATEST  — 
THE  MOST-UP-TO-DATEST 
Now  in  Its  l#lst  Issue,  containing 
storle*  one-liner*  poemette*  tong 
title*  hecklers,  audience  stuff,  mono- 
log*  jMTodlt*  double  gog*  Mt* 
Idea*  Intro*  Impression*  and  Im¬ 
personations,  political.  Interruption* 
Thought*  of  the  Day,  Humored* 
Views  of  tho  New*  etc  $20  yearly. 
Introductory  Offer;  Last  12  Issues  415 
Single  Issues  $3 
Foreign:  $30  Yr.— 3  Yr*  $00 
Single  Issues  $4— He  C.O-D/a 

BILLY  GLASON 

200  W.  54  $t„  New  York  If 


NICK 

LUCAS 

The  Singing  Troubodor 

Now  Appearing 

JEFFERSON  HOTEL 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO, 


bLASON'S 

PROFESSIONAL 
COMEDY  MATERIAL 
for  ©If  Theatricals 
"We  Service  the  Stars" 

Big  Temporary  Special  or  Alt 
35  Gag  Files  for  $15,  Plus  51.00  Postage 
Foreign:  $130  ea„  35  for  $40 
O  3  Parody  Rook*  Per  Bk»  .  $10  o 
O  4  Blackout  Book*  Per  Bk.  . .  $25  o 

O  Minstrel  Budget  .... - -  -  $25  o 

How  to  Master  the  Ceremonies 
$3  per  Copy 

No  C.OJi's  .  "Always  Open" 

BILLY  GLASON 

200  W.  54th  $t„  N.Y.C.,  If  Clrcl- 7-1130 
(WE  TEACH  EMCEEING  hod  COMEDYX 
(Lit  a  Real  Professional  Train  Ypyl 
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(AND  PERSONAL  MANAGER 
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BOBBY  BLUE  ENTERPRISES 
Holiday  Iio— -La*  Veqar 


RCA-Vietor  Records 
Exclusively 
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MOTION  PICTURES 


Soon  to  be  seen  in  MGM's  “Beat 
Generation",  “Night  of  the  Quarter 
Moon"  and  “The  Big  Operator", 

all  produced  by  Al  Zugsmith. 


RECORDS 

Soon  to  be  heard  on  MGM  Records  LP 
“Billy  Daniels  at  the  Stardust". 


TELEVISION 

Currently  starring  on  “The  BILLY  DANIELS 
SHOW"  KTLA,l  Los  Angeles.  Produced  by 
William  B.  Graham  and  Hank  Levy 
Syndication:  William  B.  Graham  &  Associates. 


■jgr’ nn'i, 
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Public  Relations  /  COWAN-BERKMAN  &  ASSOCIATES,  Hollywood 

Representation  /  JOE  GLASER,  Associated  Booking  Corp. 
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HlGiT  CLUB  REVIEWS 


Inters*  ttonal, .  N.  V. 

Sallie  Blear ;  Harvey  Stone,  Boots 
McKenna’s  Guys  (3>  &  Gals  (8), 
Bilo,  Bob  Brooks ,  Michael  Durso 
and  Charles  Palmefi  Orchs;  $6 
minimum;  Johnny  Jofraston.  in 
Celebrity  Lounge. 


Current  layout*  a  typically  post- 
holiday  one,  leans  heavily  on  the 
vocalizing  of  SaBie  3fi*rr,  sepian 
songstress.  Miss  Bfeir  has  come  a 
considerable  distance  in  about  two 
and  a  half  years*  or  since  tabbed  by 
Varuty  (then  at  the  Apollo  Thea¬ 
tre,  N.Y.)  as  having  “the  essentials 
fqr  a  bigtime  hreek-hi.”  She’s  de¬ 
veloped  her  .act  until  it  now  runs 
nearly  40  minutes. 

Well-gowned  in  a- blue  satis 
sheath  dress,  thievery  comely  war¬ 
bler  has  the  looks  and  pipes  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  topflight  n&ezy  act.  To 
vary  the  pace,  a  tone  of  sterner 
tempo  might:  g&  better  because 
she  has  the  voice  to  do  muted-type 
songs.  But  seemingly  she  knows 
what  she  is  doing  because  the  au¬ 
dience  here  Haaxtored  for  more  of 
the  same  after  about  her  seventh 
tune. 

“Day  In*  Day  Out”  “Don’t  Go 
Away  MacE,*  “Taktoc  Chances  on 
Love,  “Emythhig  I  Have  Be¬ 
longs  To  YouT  “Old  Black  MagtcT 
“Matilda,”  "V&bcraffcT  and  “Bei 
Mir  Bist  Du  Schoea”  are  standouts 
in  her  lengthy  repertoire.  On  top  of 
these  and  others;  Mist  Blair  finally 
winds  up  with  a  rqprhie  ttf  hit  songs 
with  she  has  become  identified. 
Use  of  a  mike  in  th&  room  seems 
unnecessary  for  her  because  Miss 
Blair  has  the  vocal  equipment  to 
do  better  sans  same*  As  done  at 
show  caught.  Considerable  of  the 
obvious  fine  tonal  qgiafttieiT  were 
drowned  out  vta  the  loudspeaker. 
Her  own  guitari&  seemed  superflu¬ 
ous  since  be  was  muffled  by  the 
sounds. 

Harvey  Stone  supplies  the  com¬ 
edy  part  of  the  bSL  Judging  from 
his  patter,  he  has  been  at  seme  of 
the  Florida  xqgh£  (dubs  lately. 
Stone  was  in  a  high  ad  lib  mood, [ 
with  quite  a  hit  of  his  material 
high  indigp.  The*  outright  funny 
gags  and  routines,  however,  come 
across  nicely.  '  Btfk  particularly 
happy  with  three  songs,  “Good  Old 
Days”  and.  “Love  That  Girl”  being 
tops. 

Outstanding  in  the  current  Tine- 
up'  are  the  production  numbers 
supplied  by  Boots  McKenna  and 
his  Guys  (3)  &  Gate  (8).'  They  have 
three  offerings,  only  the  “Sing 
You  Sinners”  finale  dropping  into 
the  routine  category.  All  -three 
are  handsomely  garbed,  intelli¬ 
gently  conceived  and  smartly  pro¬ 
jected.  McKenna  always  has  a 
well-turned  chorus  group  but  this 
time  he  has  achieved  a  new  high 
for  a  niteary.  Their  “Talent”  num- 
ber^is  the  main  dish.  It  offers 
about  half  the  group  of  11  a  chance 
to  do  specialities,  pn/j  all  etw»ir 
smoothly. 

Michael  Durso’s  combo  handles 
the  showbacking  and  music  for 
some  of  the  dancing  while  the  La¬ 
tino  terp  music  is  supplied  by- 
Charles  Palmieri.  Wear. 


Riverside,  Bern 

Rene. ,  Jan.  15. 

Ford  &  Hines,  .Half  Bros .  (2), 
Sterlets  arq,  Eddie  Fitzpatrick 
Orch  (10);  $2  ■  minimum. 


The  Riverside’s  double  bill — 
sans  the  names  with  top  marque 
value — indicates  management  is 
considering  the  off-season  shortage 
of  coin  in  .booking  acts  for -  the: 
Olympic  Room.  “ 

Albeit  no  draw  names  are  listed 
in  current  lineup,  .the  comedic 
team  of  Phil  Ford  &  Mimi  Hines— ^ 
youthful  and  delightful — are  un¬ 
questionably  skedded  for  top  bill¬ 
ing  on  the  bistro  circuit.  If  open¬ 
ing  night  material — and  delivery— 
was  any  criterion,  the  funstering 
duo  are  headed  for  bigger  things. 

With  several  tv  guest  shots  to 
their  credit  (Ed  Sullivan  and  Jack] 
Paar),  the  two  Show  strong  possi¬ 
bilities  with  a  variety  of  material, 
and  a  stage  personality  combina¬ 
tion  that’s  a  natural.  In  real  life, 
they’re  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  and  it  shows 
thru  somewhat  before  the  lights. 
They  win  immediate  approval,  de¬ 
spite  a  sparse  audience  for  the 
preem  show,  with  an  admittedly 
loud  rendition  of  “If  This  Is  Love.” 
Distaffer  rates  well  with  a  convinc¬ 
ing  “Sayonaxa*  offering. 

Playing  around  with  “Tenderly,” 
with  male  en  flute  (and  asides  and 
femme  on  the  vocals,  the  two  prove 
showmansh^k.  an  the  mare  serious 
side*,  but  murder  the  titie^-and  it’s 
well  received— before  *  hitting  the 
finale.  Miss  Hines  works,  well  sole 
on  the ‘heftier  stuff,  and1  indicates 
powers' of  emoting  gb  such  as  “Till 
There  Wag  You.”  Other  bits  in¬ 
clude  western  novelties  and  a  cute 
“Baby. Face,”  done  tandem, 
r  Warmer  for  the  headliners  dire 
the  Juggling  Half  Bros.,  also  mak¬ 
ing  a  Reno  bow.  Props  include  i 


Indian  effabs,  conical  felt  hat,  and 
participants  from  the  ringside. 
An  auditor  serves  for-  holding  a 
cigar  in  his.  mouth,  and  a  hat  on 
his  head,  while  the  two  make  with 
the  Hubs  as  animo.  They  also  show 
precision  and  timing  while  throw¬ 
ing  the  clubs  and.  riding  unicycles 
at  the  same  time. 

Bracketing  the  bill  are  the  Star¬ 
lets,  in  a  gypsy  opener  and  a  rock 
’n’  roll  finale.  Ahiy  backing  en¬ 
tire  show  are  the  capable  Eddie 
Fitzpafriek  magicians.  Show  is  in 
to  Jan,  -3A  -  Long. 


Qneen  Fltnbftlij  Sfont’I 

.  Montreal,  Jan.  14. 
UJbt  Denny  Vaugfam  Orch -  (12) , 
Lotas  Bonnet  Trio;  $&58-$3  cover. 


Diminutive,  weftrendawed  Lilo 
returns  to  Montreal  and  blonde 
Gallic  Harper  is  currently  ‘stirring 
>  ttp  quite  a  store  in  the  handsome 
Salle  Bonaventure  Boom  of  Hil¬ 
ton’s.  only  CanatSaa  hofeL 

Making  her  entrance  from  atop 
a  flight  of  specially  rigged  stairs, 
:  Lilo.  garbed  in  a  brief  gold  cos¬ 
tume  fee  utmost  exposure*  wastes 
no  time  getting  acquainted  with 
everyone.  Teeing  off  with  a  belter 
about  Paris*  with  the  accent-  on 
amour,  she  mamtauvr  a  hectic  pace 
for  a  good  35  minutes. 

The-  visual  effect  established, 
femme  dons  a  flowing  skirt  and 
changes:  the  mood  with  a  ballad  or 
two.  Her  nn inhibited  style  and 
spirit  occasionally  runs  away  with 
her  and  there’s  a  tendency  to  vol¬ 
ume  that' lacks  finesse  at  times. 
However,  there  is  nothing  embar¬ 
rassing  about  her  audience  partici¬ 
pation  bits  which-  she  does  on  a 
teace  of  items,  highlighting  her 
Gallic  newsboy  routine.  Latter  se¬ 
quence  is  complete  with  a  quick 
costume  change,  plenty  of  shout¬ 
ing  and  the  orch  in  gendarme  hats 
and  whistles  is  lively  and  effective. 

Clincher,  and  pow  something  of 
a  trademark;  with'  Lilo,  are  a  group 
:  of  songs,  particularly  “I  Love 
Paris,”  from  Cole  .Porter’s  “Gait- 
Can”  which  she  played  both  in 
:  New  York  and  on  the  read.  Danny 
Vaughan's  hep  orch  backgrounds 
this  boisterous  personality  in  fine 
fashion,  and  later  splits  dance  in¬ 
terludes  With  the  Louis  Bagmet 
trio.  Lilo  is  in  until  end  of  this 
month.  v  Newt. 


Diplomat,  H’wood,  Fla. 

Hollywood,  Fla.,  Jan.  19. 
Gretchen  Wyler,  Dornan  Bros., 
Step  Bros.,  Henry  Tobias ,  Mai  Mal¬ 
kin  Orch;  $2.50-$3  cower. 


Current  package  is  illustrative 
of  the  “balanced  budget”  policy 
George  E.  Fox,  managing  director 
erf  this  new  plushery,  is  experi¬ 
menting  with.  For  the  peak  weeks 
i  of  the  season  he’s  booked  in  such 
top  payoff  acts  as  the  recent  Tony 
Martin;  Tony  Bennett,  Georgia 
Gibbs,  among  others.  For  the  so- 
called  “off”  weeks,  he’s  gone  after 
|  feces  pew  to  the  area,  designed  to 
;  attract  the  Miami  Beach  patrons, 
plussed.  by  standard  supporting 
:  acts,  all  at  a  comparatively  modest 
:  budget. 

Leggy  Gretchen  Wyler  is  the 
“new.”  Attired  in  tight  toreadors 
•to  show-off  her  lissome  lines,  the 
[  musicomedy  performer  fits  the 
Hass  confines  of  the  Cafe  Cristal 
admirably.  Hers  is  an  act  geared 
to  a  musicomedy  background  and 
it  pays  off,  notably  so  when  the 
room  is  set  up  as  an  intimery,  with 
the  dividing  wall  expanding  it  to 
650  capacity  kept  closed,  and  a 
250-persdn  limit  thus  achieved. 

Miss  Wyler’s  rhythmic  concepts, 
embellished  by  her  limber  strut- 
dances  and  stances;  hit  a  steady 
rise  in  reaction  from  oglers.  .She* 
has  a  package  of  solid,  ingenious 
arrangements  of  musacomedy  hits 
to  buttress  several  clever  lyric  in¬ 
vents  in  the  special  material  genre.' 
Winds  into  a  hearty  palm  payoff 
and  callbacks. 

The  Dornan  *  Bros,  are  more, 
suited  fe  summer  tourists  with  the 
corn-filled  first-half  of  their  act, 
the  spectacle^- wearing  brother 
carrying  the  load  with,  a  slew,  of 
sometimes  too  familiar  gab.  It  is 
when  they  hit  their  aod-participa- 
tion  segments  that  they  get  into  a 
reeeptive  plane  with  the  (aWers. 
The  climating  use  of  five  male 
customers,  brought  onstage  by 
!  clever  device  of  haring  them  play 
“instruments”  while,  at  their 
tables,  engenders  a  party  air  that 
gets  even  the  fctp  crowd  to  enjoy* 
inf  matters,  Hid  gets  the  act  off 
to  warm  returns. 

The  Step  Bros,  tee  off  proceed¬ 
ings  with  a  zing  that  flows  into 
the  rest  of  the -show.  Their  hoofing, 
split-slides  /  and  dance-Hawnings 
are  brought  off  with  zest  and 
mucho  crowd  appreciation.  Henry 
Tobias  emcees  ifc  straight,  while 
Mai  Malkin  and  Ms  musicrew  are 
adept  showbackers  and  make  in¬ 
viting:  music  for  between-sbdws 
dancing.  Next  in  sight,  end  ‘  of 
week:  Jean  Carroll  and  Dick 
Roman.  Lary. 


P'jBtVeFS 


Chez  Fwree,  ChT 

Chicago;  Jan.  16. 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.  with .  (Morty 
Stevens >,  Elisa  Jayne,  Chez  Ador¬ 
able*  (7 ) ,  George  Cook  Orch  ( 14 ) ; 
$1.95  cover,  $4  minimum. 


A  jammed  preem'  house  was 
there  to  he  “had”  — and  Sammy 
Davis  Jr.- took  ’em  with  a  perform¬ 
ance  worthy  of  his  talents.  Out  oil 
this  tour,  of  the  big  spots  sans 
family,  Davis  plays  it  less  by  ego 
and  more  by  good  sense.  Compared 
with  his  last  Chez  stand,  this  one 
is  tighter,  funnier,  better-balanced. 

It’s  the  pacing  and  discipline 
that  distinguish  his  act  now.  Warb- 
.  ling  is  sock,  including  a  couple  erf 
choice  items  from  the  “Porgy  and 
Bess”  picture  in  which  he  costars. 
As  a  hoofer,  Davis  hasn’t  evolved 
his  own  style  (it  smacks  of  Hal 
LeRoy  at  tunes),  but  jthe  footwork’s 
infused  with  a  sparkle  and  wit  that 
induce  customer  encouragements 
for  more.  Probable  highapot  is  the 
impersonations  segment,  with  the 
w.k.  Snafra,  Jerry  Lewis,  et  al, 
impresses.  .It  'brings  deserved 
howls.  Turn  gets  fine  backing  from 
George  Cook's  footers  (augmented 
by  a  'couple  of  Davis  skiemen), 
batoned  by  Morty  .Stevens;  the 
star’s  vet  arranger-conductor. 

Chez  might  have  stinted  on  the 
warmup,  but  instead  comes  up  with 
a  solid  performer  in  Elisa  Jayne 
whose  satiric  terping  is  first-rate. 
"She  offers  dandy.,  hoof  impressions 
of  various  celebs  that’s  enehanced 
by  some  Very  funny  scripting.  Her 
kidding  «f  Marilyn  Monroe  and  Ed 
Sullivan  axe  especially  impressive. 

Chez  Adorables  mri  timber  a  bines 
routine  that  doesn’t  spoil  the  show. 
Th’s  is  a  four-weeker,  with  J^rry 
Lewis  due  Feb.  18.  Pit . 


Sahara,  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas,  Jan.  13. 

Donald  O’Connor,  Sidney  Miller, 
Olive,  Los  Gatos,  Sylvia  Wilson,  Sa¬ 
haran  Dancers  (12),  Louis  Basil 
Orch  (15  );  presented  by  Stan  Ir¬ 
win;  choreography  (O’Connor), 
Dolores  Blacker;  musical  director , 
■ Al  Mask ;  no  cover  or  minimum. 


Donald  O’Connor’s  newest  romp 
into  the  Congo  Room  finds  the  song 
&  dance  man  in  fine  fettle.  With 
sidekick  Sidney  Miller,  he  chirps, 
terps  and  downs  through  a  crowd- 
pleasing  package  which  should  do 
good  biz  for  the  nitery. 

.  Solo,  O’Connor  sings  “There  But 
For  You  I  Do,”.  “Not  Near”  and 
“Change  Partners,”  adding  a  nifty 
softshoe  dance.  With  Olive,  a  per¬ 
sonality-packed  midget  singer- 
dancer,  he  does  a  smooth  bit  of 
ballroom  dancing. 

The  O’Connor-Miller  songwrit¬ 
er’s  skit,  which  they’ve  done  here 
before,  has  some  very  funny  new 
irapreshes  including  those  of  Lift 
St.  Cyrf  and  Van  Clibum.  The 
dialog,  outlandish  props  and  cos¬ 
tumes  bring  booming  laughs 
throughout  the  sketch. 

Los  Gatos,  trio  of  tumblers,  toss 
in  moments  of  comedy  as  they 
show  masterful  agility  in  their  sus¬ 
penseful  act. 

“Donald’s  Party,”  a  production 
number  with  special  material,  mu¬ 
sic,  and  choreography  by  Sonia 
Shaw  and  Bill  Hitchcock,  opens 
the  show.  Credits  are  cleverly  in¬ 
tegrated  and  number  concludes  by 
introducing  the  host.  The  Saha- 
rem  Dancers  and  vocalist  Sylvia 
Wilson  expertly  perform,  enticing¬ 
ly  clad  in  costumes  bv  Lloyd  Lam¬ 
bert.  Scenery  is  by  Fred  Pons.  A 
second  production  number  naves 
the  way  for  O’Connor’s  solo  finale, 
in  which  he  pops  a  ballroom  full 
of  balloons  with  hjs  dancing  feet. 

Duke. 


Sever! j  Hfflft,  Clncy 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  16. 

Al  Bemie,  Dorothy  Samoff,  Jean 
Shannon  &  Brooks  Bros.,  Gardner 
Benedict  Orch  ( 10 ) ,  Jimmy  Wilber 
Trio ,  Larry  Vincent;  $3  minimum, 
$4  Sat.,  $150  cover  Sat.  and  holi¬ 
days  eves. 


Riding  through  the  seasonal  slow¬ 
down,  _  Beverly’s  headman  John 
Croft  is  adding  a  third  act  to 
;  make  up  for  dropping  of  the  line 
of  girls,  due  to  return  in  March. 
This  second  edition  of  the  tempo¬ 
rary  policy  change  clings  to  the 
laugh,  song  and  dance  pattern,  re¬ 
peating  the  click  of  the  first  fort¬ 
night. 

Al  Bernie,  dapper  comic,  in¬ 
creases  his  local  popularity  great¬ 
ly  6n  this  visit.  Hi£  one-liners  and 
impressions  yocked  opening-night-  > 
era  (16),  easing  a  42-minute  expos¬ 
ure.  Smart  material:  touches  *  on 
matrimony,  bachelors,  savings': 
stamps  (he’s  the  only  entertainer 
who  gives  green  ones).  Clever 
takeoffs  are  of  singers  from  Jolson 
to  Presley,  and  UN  delegates. 

Dorothy  Sarnoff/  a  co-headliner, 
wins  favor  in  &  28-minute  repe¬ 
rtoire  of  pops  and  arias,  including  a 
medley  from  “The  King  and  I;” 
m  which  she  starred.-  •  *  *  - 

Jean  Shannon  &  the  Brooks  Bros  J 


trim  a  lively  singing  4nd  dancing 
routine  to  18  minutes  in  opening 
spot,  and  to  oke  returns.  Deep- 
voiced  Miss  -  Shannon,  a  platinum 
looker,  reduces  from  suit  to  shorts 
while  chirping  hotcha-  '  Hcr  two 
|  partners  cavort  to  modernistic  tout 
tines  and  Hutnges  of  costume.  Re¬ 
appeared  at  first  show  for  a£rief 
closing  turn,  which  was  eliminated 
in  reduction  of  running  time  to; 
'  65  minutes. 

i  Gardner  Behedit’s  musickers  at¬ 
tend  to  backdropping  with  Jimmy 
Wilber’s  threesome  bn  fot  inter- 
I  mftsion  dancing  and  Larry  Vincent 
at  the  Baldwin  in  the  cocktail  ’ 
room.'  Session  starting  Jan.  30 
has  the  Kirby  Stone  Foiff  as  top¬ 
pers.  Koll. 

El  CUeo,  ^  Y„ 

Ines  De  Juan  &  Jose  Lopez, 
Pedro  Tirol,  Pepita  &  Antonio,  En¬ 
rique  Vizcaino  Orch;  $3.50-$5 
i  minimum. 


This  Greenwich  Village  outpost 
of  Spanish-seasoned  entertainment 
is  putting  its  best  foot  forward 
with  the  flamenco  team  of  Lies  De 
Juan.  &  Jose  Lopez.  They’re  part 
of  a  triple  bill  which  includes 
singer  Pedro  Tirol  and  another 
flamenco  twosome,  Pepita  &  An¬ 
tonio. 

r  De  Juan  &  Lopez,  youthful  and 
goodlooking,  have  a  sensuous  qual- 
f  ity  that  dramatically  enhances 
their  energetic  hepl-and-toe  work¬ 
out.  The  gal  Is  well-stacked  and 
her  partner  has  a  sensitive  face, 
with  the  combination  sure  to  please 
viewers  of  both  sexes.  The  pair, 
working  with  their  own  piano  ac¬ 
companist,  Ramon  Jiminez,  also 
split  up  for  solid  solo  stints  dur¬ 
ing  their  15-minute  turn. 

Tirol,  who’s  been  baritonlng  in 
Spain  for  25  years,  has  a  good 
voice.  He’s  well-poised  add  his 
delivery  is  effective.  Antonio  & 
Pepita,  colorfully  garbed,  -open  the 
show  with  some  okay  footwork  and 
return  later  with  Tirol  for  a 
sprightly  Hoser.  The  musicalizing 
by  the  Enrique  Vizcaino .  orch  and 
the  alternating  team  of-  Pedro 
Vidal  (piano)  ,  and  Henry  Golcoe- 
chea  (drums)  is  good.  Jess . 


Statler  Hilton,  L.  A* 

•Los  Angeles,  Jan.  15.' 

Roily  Rolls,  Clifford  Guest * 
Ralph  &  Lorraine,  Eddie  Bergman 
Orch  (11);  $2-$&Sfr  cover. 

Varied  as  it  may  be,  the  current 
:  show  in  the  Statler  Hilton’s  Ter¬ 
race  Room  is  -  little  more  than 
pleasantly  diverting.  While  there’s 
no  marquee  value,  there  should  be 
enough*  patrons  who  frequent  the 
downtown  room,  regardless  of  the 
names  appearing  there,  to  keep 
the  place  reasonably  alive. 

Roily  Rolls,  a  Frenchman  who 
melds  humor  with  his  piano,  has 
first  billing  in  a  three-way  package 
that  also  includes  ventriloquist 
Clifford  Guest,  who  throws  his 
voice,  and  dancers  Ralph  &  Lor¬ 
raine,  who' throw  everything  else. 

Rolls  is  impressive  at  the  88r 
playing  seriously  now  and  again 
and  chalking  up  points  with  a 
flavorful  Parisian  charm.  His  hu¬ 
mor  is  far  from  subtle,  being  broad 
enough  that  one  expects,  and  gets, 
a  pratfall  or  two.  His  impressions 
are  good,  his  medley  of  French 
songs  the  best. 

Guest’s  dummy  work  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  drunk  scene,  hut  it’s 
lus  vocal  maneuvers  without  the 
little  wooden  Englishman  that 
amply  display  remarkable  tech¬ 
nique.  Particularly  effective  is  his 
foxhunt  “monolog,” 

Ralph  &  Lorraine'  are  an  okay 
dance  duo,  moving  nicely  and  well- 
versed  in  the  art  of  contortion. 
Eddie  Bergman  and  his  orch  (11) 
backstop.  Show  is  booked  for  three 
weeks.  Ron. 


Jack  Betiisoii’s,  L.  A*  * 

Los  Angeles,.  Jan.  13. 
Herb  Jeffries,  Eddie  Cano  & 
Group.  (3);  2-drink  minimum , 


The  informal  moods  of  Herb 
Jeffries  and  the  atmosphere  of  "a 
fine  eatery  are  carefully  laced  to* 
gether  in  the  singer’s  current  book¬ 
ing  at  Jack  Denison’s.  The  com¬ 
bination  is-  alluring  and  should  de 
well  for  the  Sunset  Strip-  spot 
Jeffries  is  part  erf  what  is 
tabbed  “Concert  MTniattge”.  an 
ensemble  that  includes  pianist 
Eddie  Cano .  and  Ms  group  (3). 
Vocalist’s  rich  deep  tones'  blend 
well  with  the  combo,  resulting  in 
a  45-minute  tumthat’s  both  fiery 
and  easygoing:.  ** 

Toplinef’s  rhythm  ana  style  can 
be  fully  appreciated  in  this  small 
room,  with  Ms  *More  Than ,  You 
Know,”  “You  Go  to  My  Head” 
“Old  Black  Magic”  and  “Flamingo” 
the  outstanding  selections. 

Cano,  backed  By  Ralph  VaSquez 
on  bass,  Dick  Wilson  on  drums  and 
Caries  Mejia  on  bongos,  proves  one  j 
of  the  best 'nitery  pianists  around, 
most  effective  with  “Laura.”  ■  j 
Run.‘  I 


Cotoaawt  grove,  L  A. 

°  •  Los  Angeles,  Jan.  13. 

Johnny  Mathis,  -Mattisoii  >Trio, 
Freddy  Martin  Orch •  (17)  ;*  $2-$2.50 
cover,  $3  minimum. 


[.  Over  the  past  couple  years 
;  Johnny  Mathis  has  parlayed  an 
^  appealing  voice  and  a  batch  of 
melodic  tunes  into  a.  winning  com¬ 
bination  that  presently  has  landed 
t  him  to  the  Cocoarrat  Grove  for  a 
three-week  stay.  It  would  appear 
[  he’s  one  of.  the  few  new  singers 
[who  can  lure  enough  spenders— r 
[  the  Grove  might  be  a  bit  rich  for 
crowds  of  -  screaming  teenagers — 
to  make  the  stay  a  profitable  one. 

^Timbre  of  his  voice  is  Mathis’ 
most  alluring  quality,  and  with 
first-class  backing  from  the  Freddy 
Martin  orch,  his  45  minutes  of 
song  turn  out  'to  be  .first-class 
listening.  „ 

Mathis  has  more  style  than  per 
his  Crescendo  date  a  year  ago -and 
he  now  relies  less  heavily  on  iris 
hit  songs.*  Well-rounded  with 
“Cockeyed  Optimist,”  "Lady  Is  a 
Tramp,”  “Let’s  Do  It”  and  “My 
Funny  Valentine,”  there’s  still 
room  for  the  succession  of  success¬ 
ful  disk  tunes — ^Wonderful  Won- 
•  derfoV|‘‘It’s  Not  For  Me  To  Say,” 
“Twelfth  of  Never”  and  “Chances 
Are”  among  them.  ■ 

Vocalist  segues  quickly  from 
song  to  song,  an  intelligent  moye 
in  light  of  his  seeming  far  more 
at  ease  during  the  numbers  than 
between  them. 

On  hoard  with  Mathis  for- the 
current  booking  is  the  Mattison 
Trio,  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most 
fun-delivering  dance  groups  .seen, 
here  in  some  time.  Their  Rodgers 
&  Hammerstein  routine — “From 
Oklahoma  to  Siam” — is  particular¬ 
ly  effective. 

Next  show  to  be  brought  in  by 
Gus  Lamne  is  Dennis  Day  and  the 
Lester  Horton  Dancers,  opening 
Jan.  29.  Ron.. 


Black  OrefcNU  Cki 

Chicago,  Jan.  16. 
Buddy  Hackett,  Anita  Wood ,  Joe 
Pamello  Trio;*  $1.50  cover.  . 


For\50  minutes;  Buddy  Hackett 
[lines  ’em  out  for  a  near-steady 
[stream  of  yocks.  Material  Is  'barely 
t  changed  from  his  Orchid  stint  last 
June,  but  it’s  no  matter  to  the 
imbibers  here  who  anticipate  the 
round  comic  With  glee. 

The  talkalog  dwells  spiritedly  on 
the  pains  of  domesticity  and  the 
joys  of  carefree  bachelorhood, 
troubles  with  auto  parking,  con¬ 
fused  genders,  and  Hackett’s  meet¬ 
up  with  a.  bike  cop.  Latter  is  a 
screamer,  the  sort  of  hit  a  comic 
can  ride  with  for  any  number  of 
tours.  Finale,  a  boffer,  is  the  famed 
Chinese  waiter  routine.  Hackett 
seems  to  veer  more  to  indigo  this 
time,  but  he’s  endearing  enough  to 
make  -’em  blush  and  generally  like 
it. 

Thrush  Anita  Wood,  a  newcomer 
here,  is  another  story.  A  blonde 
looker,  her  fair  piping  lacks  un¬ 
derstanding  and  conviction,  with 
result  that  her  tunes  get  to  sound 
pretty  much  alike.  She’s*  too  bland 
for  the  sweetness  that’s  projected, 
and  without  the  style  and  moxfe 
needed  to  put  over  a  torch  tune. 
Her  catalog,  more  for  the  teen 
trade,  doesn’t  help  in  this  setting. 

>  Pit. 


Statler-HUfon,  Dallas 

"  Dallas,  Jan.  13. 
Monique  Van  Vooren  ( with  Lei 
3  Garcons),  Johnny  Long  Orch 
(11);  $2 -$2.50  cover. 


Texas  debut  of  Monique  Van 
Vooren  is  imbressive,  and  augurs 
hefty  hiz  for  the  Empire  Room  ip 
the  fortnight  stand.  BeaUtiflil 
blond  Belgian  canary  scores  in  a 
well-paced  42-minute  stint  that, 
with  big  assist  from  Les  3  Garcons 
— singing  and  dancing  male  group 
— keeps  attention  throughout. 

Three  costume  changes  enhance 
the  visual  assets  of  Miss  Van 
Vooren,  whose  act  is  well  larded 
with  special  material  that  clicks 
heavily.  Opening  with  "Monique,” 
she  segues,  into  the  suggestive 
lyrics  of  “Get  Him  On  the  Second 
Tiifie  Around”  for  yocks.  She  adds 
body  English  to  “Talk  to  Him,” 
backed  by  the  Garcons.  Canary 
croons  both  French  and  English 
lyrics  to  “My  Man  “  from  her  Vic¬ 
tor  album,  and  a  tongue-in-cheek 
bit,  “Marie  the  Mink.”  'Dons  a 
plain  black  dress  tor  an  Edith  Hsrf 
impression.  “Down  the  Street/ 
which  also  has  comedic  moments; 
In  toreador  costume  she’s  socko 
with  “Witchcraft.” 

Windup  medley  opens  wfth 
/‘C’est  Sf  BOn”  and  eloses  with  4 
fine-  “La  ‘Seine”  for  lusty  ,  plaudits. 
Gerry  Puree'll,  her  husb&n£-maii- 
agert„  totes  credit  for'  arr  exciting 
staging.  -  >  - 

'-  Johnny  Long  oteh  opens  the 
Show  with  a  medley  of  southwest¬ 
ern  college  ^songSv  Cr$w  expertiy 
backs  the  intricate  act,  and  loads, 
the  floor  With  leather  pushers, 
frames.  •  Bark.- 
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MIGHT  CLUB  REVIEWS 


Conrad  Hilton*  Cb| 

Chicago,  Jan.  16. 

“Frosty  Frills/*  ice  revue  pro - 
duced  ■  by  Merriel  Abbott,  with 
Farrar  ’&  Carter,  Ben  Gee  &  Ber- 
«ie  Harris,  Helga  Neff,  Jack  Ko- 
clell,  Eddie  Ash,  Manuel  Del  Toro, 
Jo  Ann  McGowan,.  Boulevar-Dears 
(4 ),  .Bpulevar-Dohs  (5),.  Inez  & 
Gordon ,-  Ken  Harris  Orch  (9); 
staged  by  Bob  Frellson;  score  and 
lyrics ,  Hessie  Smith;  costimes, 
John  Bflur  and  Bernard  Peterson; 
orchestrations,  Norman  Krone; 
$2.  cover,  $2.50  Sat. 


Boulevard  Room’s  new  winter¬ 
spring  ice  show  has  all  the  appeal, 
and  then  some,  of  its  predecessors 
—meaning  it’s  a  family-trade  pas¬ 
try  hard  to  resist  on  a  multiplicity 
of  counts..  The  Merriel  Abbott  pro¬ 
duction  is  crammed  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  wit .  (albeit  square),  and 
imaginative  touches.  It  is  color- 
splashed  with  the  abandon  that 
characterizes  skating  spectacles. 
Obviously,  there  are  only  so  many 
variations  on  the  skating  pattern 
(spins,  leaps,  etc.),  so  it  remains  for 
talent  ingenuity — on  skates  and.  off¬ 
stage — to  lift  “Frosty.  Frills”  out 
of  the  ordinary.  Result  is  a  grati¬ 
fying  55  minutes. 

“Frosty’s”  theme  is  slim  and, 
fortunately,  unimportant — the  skat¬ 
ing  and  ideas  far  outweighing  in 
relevance.  While  there’s  beaucoup 
credit  to  spread,  the  standout  seg¬ 
ment  is  badminton  on  skates,  a 
cameo  exhibition  by  the  brothers 
Ben  Gee  &  Bernie  Harris"  that’s 
socko  on  any  promoter’s  rink,  as 
audience  reaction  substantiates. 
Item  shapes  ideal  for  tv  variety 
stanzas. 

:  Leads  in  this  edition  are  Farrar 
&  Carter,  a  handsome,  well-drilled 
due.  who  do  nicely  by  the  adagio 
and  more  intricate  bladework. 
Their  main  effort  comes  during  a 
Hans  Brinker  reproduction,  a  seg¬ 
ment  that  also  center-stages  Helga 
Neff  for  a  solid  quota  of’  spins, 
and  the  Harris  freres  as  a  coupla 
clowns  for. some  knockabout  com¬ 
edy  that’s  traditional  and  well- 
executed. 

.  Magician  Jack  Kodell,  with  the 
usual  international  credits,  has 
.  been.on  the  Hilton  ice  before.  He’s 
plenty  slick  disclosing  white 
doves  from  kerchiefs,  toppers,  etc., 
and  got  some  unskedded  laughs  at 
bowoff ,  when  one  of  his  birds  de¬ 
cided  to  roam  the  room.  .  While 
Kodell’s  tricky,  a  fillip  or  two 
could  benefit  the  bit. 

Show’s  gasper  is  Eddie  Ash,  an 
Aussie  acrobat  who  juggles  enough 
at  one  crack  to  make  the  kitchen 
sink,  superfluous.  His  stuff  via  a 
headstand  on  a  trapeze  bar  is  a 
real  arrester,  especially,  when  he 
toots  a  clarinet  from  that  angle. 

“Frosty”  takes  a  Latino  tone 
per  Manuel  el  Toro  who  solos  in 
nifty  fashino.  For  no  apparent 
reason,  certainly  not  for  his  skat¬ 
ing,  turn  doesn’t  play  much  above 
an  interlude.  Possibly  some  real 
eye-popper  of  a  variation  could  do 
it  - 

.  Jo  Ann  McGowan  skates  in  and 
out  with  the  line,  getting  her  chief 
licks  in  the  curtain-raiser  and  at; 
finale.  She’s  a  polished,  easy- 
working  performer  with  lotsa  vital¬ 
ity.  ‘ 

Boulevar-Dears  (4)  and  Boule- 1 
var-Dons  (5)  make  a  vigorous,  at-  I 
tractive  chorus.  Inez  &  Gordon  | 
are  competent  on  vocals,  and  Ken 
Harris’  tunesters  showstop  in  easy, 
fluid  .fashion.  Productionwise,  Bob 
Frellson  has  staged  with  a-  good 
sense  of  spectacle,  notably  in  the 
windup  number  with -its  Japanese 
motif  (and  a. thankful  absence  of 
Puccini),  Hessie  Smith’s  score  and 
lyrics  are  pedestrian  but  somehow 
fitting,  while  John  Baur  &  Ber¬ 
nard  Peterson  have  costumed  the  j 
company  in  high  style.  '  Norman  I 
Krone’s  orchestrations  are  good.' 

Pit.  : 


El  Morocco,  Montreal 

Montreal,  Jan.  13. 
Myron  Cohen,  Ruth  Walker ,  Ar- 
leigh  Peterson  Dancers  (6),  Nick 
Martin  Orch  (7),  The  Yeomen 
(3);. $1.50  cover. 


A  heavy  fave  with  localites  via 
his  tele  appearances  and  the  many 
commuters  between  Montreal,  New 
York  and  Florida,  Myron  Cohen 
bows  into  El  Morocco  for  the  first 
time  and  clinches  his  rep  in  solid 
fashion. 

No  matter  the  act,  nothing  beats 
the .  personal  touch  and  Cohen 
proves  this  in  every  way.  Garbed 
in  the  usual  black  suit,  white  shirt 
and  white  silk  tie  that  has  .almost 
become  an  entertainment  uniform 
and  as  Cohen  puts  it,  “naked,  to 
the  shoulders,”  this  master  story¬ 
teller  quietly  breaks  up  the  Topra 
with  his  first  yarn  add  continues  In 
.the  same  .calculated  but  offhand 
manner,  fori' a  hefty  *35  minutes. 
Many  of  the  stories  are  repeaters 
but  the  felling  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence;-  maqy  are  double  'toppers 
and  the  resulting:  yocks  almost  kHl. 


the  r  clincher^  Cohen  is  never 
maudin;  seldom  even  slightly  blue, 

,  and  always  in  control,.'  An  innate 
sense  of  timing  ahd  sophistication 
is  apparent  throughout  despite 
family-type  stories. 

Opening  current  layout  are  the 
Arleigh  Peterson  Dancers  who 
offer  two  items,  best  of  which  is 
:  their  version  of  “Slaughter  on 
Tenth  Ave.”  Peterson,  a  Negro, 
with  legit  training  and  plenty  of 
choreography  experience  via  tele¬ 
vision,  is  one  of  the  first  dancers  to 
intro  a  colored-white  line  of 
femmes  to  Montreal  cafeites  with 
okay  results  and  taste.  Songstress 
Ruth  Walker  is  a  pert  blonde  with 
an  interesting  songalog  and  garn¬ 
ers  plaudits  for  her  offbeat  and 
rhythm  items. 

Sonny  Caulfield  does  ,  emcee 
chores  and  music  for  show  is  under 
capable  direction  of  -Nick  Martin, 
with  the  three  Yeoman  doing  dance 
sets  between  production.  Newt. 


Roundtable,  N.  Y. 

Dukes  of  Dixieland  (7),  Peter 
Appleyard  Quartet ;  no  cover  or 
minimum. 


The  Roundtable  management 
couldn’t  have'  done,  much  better 
than  the  Dukes  of  Dixieland  for  its 
first  move  away  from  a  strictly 
jazz  policy.  It’s  only  a  two-week 
try,  though,  but  from  the  stream 
and  enthusiasm  that  - the  Dukes 
whipped  up  on  Opening  night  last 
week,  management  should  open  up 
its  podium  to  more  of  the  same 
along  dixieland  lines. 

Of  course,  the  Dukes  came  in 
with  a  tailor-made  following. 
Group  has  stirred  up  plenty  of 
noise  in  disk  circles  over  the  past 
couple  of  years  via  clicko  albums 
for  the  Audio  Fidelity  label. 
They're  somewhat  of  a  disk  pre- 
nom,  racking  up  top  sales  with 
virtually  every  package  that  hits 
the-market.  Audio  Fidelity  now  has 
eight  sets  by  the  Dukes  on  release. 

The  boys  lose  nothing  by  going 
“live.”  Set  up  with  a  piano,  two 
trombones,  trumpet,  clarinet, 
drums  and  bass,  they  dish  out  an 
energetic  dixieland  beat  that’s 
hard  to  resist.  It  swings  easily  and 
often  to  handclapping  accompani¬ 
ment  by  the  crowd. 

A  sample  set  includes  such 
staples  as  “Royal  Garden  Blues,” 
“Memphis  Street  Blues,”  “Dark- 
town  Strutters  Ball,”  “Down 
Honky  Tonk  Town”  and  “South 
Rampart  Street  Parade.” .  They  go 
to  town  on  all  of  them  and  each 
tootle?  gets  his  turn  for  some  solid 
licks. 

Peter  Appleyard  (piano,  bass, 
druihs,  xylophone)  is  a  Roundtable 
regular  and -his  work  helps  fill  the 
bill  when  the  headliners  are  off. 
The  sound  is  soft  and  cool  and  a 
suitable  entry  for  the  hip  element. 

Gros. 


Slate  Bros.,  L.  A. 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  13. 
Arthur  Ellen,  Judy  Rose,  The 
Players  (4);  2-drink  minimum.. 


Current  .bill  at  the  Slate -Bros, 
atelier  is  an  offbeat  one  for  this 
club  which  has  become  more  or 
less  identified  with  the  school  of 
comedians  whose  attack  is  largely 
a  personal  one — bn  the  customers. 
Hypnotist  Arthur  Ellen  and  singer 
Judy  Rose  are  the  curent  head¬ 
liners  and  hold  the  fort  until  Don 
Rfckles  returns  for  his  third  stand 
at  the  LaCienaga  club  Jan.  23. 
Show  is  an  interesting  but  not 
exciting  one. 

Ellen  does  a  standard  hypno  act, 
apparently  genuine.  First  portion 
consists  of  his  memorization  of 
numbers  and  words  as. they  are 
given  him  by  the  audience,  and 
-second  part  is  made  ‘up.  of  .  his 
mesmerization  of  a  member  of.  the 
audience.  Taste  for  this  kind  of 
act  is  individual.  Ellen  does  his 
with  showmanship  and  the  open¬ 
ing’ night  crowd  loved  it. 

Miss'  Rose  makes,  her  pro  how 
with  this  engagement,  showing  her¬ 
self  to  be  a  pretty  girl  with  a  well- 
trained  voice  that  has  consider¬ 
able  range  and  power,  warmth  and 
understanding.  She  was  on  and 
off  too  fast  to  show  much  more. than 
that.  She  did  only  four  numbers 
on  the  first  show,  one  an  encore, 
“I  Get  A  Kick  Out  Of  You.”  “The 
Nearness  of  You,”  “Pennies  From 
Heaven”  and' “Basin  Street  Blues.” 

To  individualize  herself.  Miss 
Rose  needs  either  special  material 
or  special  treatment  of  her  stand¬ 
ards,  or  to  dig  out  some  showtunes 
suited  to  her.  voice  and  personal¬ 
ity.  With  her  present  material  and 
its  handling,  she  seems  to  be  more 
a  band  singer,  albeit  a  pleasant 
one,  than  a*  single.  Her 'casual  ap¬ 
proach,  in  her  presentation  and 
manner,  is  ingratiating.  'Women 
wiU  appreciate  her  satip-and-cash- 
mere '  costaining,  understated .  ele- . 
gance  in  Its  luxury  adaptation  of 
the  sweater-and-skirt  imifdiim 
•The  Players.,  a: four-man  combo,  | 
.  provide  good  -backing-  for  the  acts 
and  Itvely/hiterim  entertainment 
on  their-  own:  '  .  -  P&ve*: ,  I 


Showplace,  N.  Y. 

Jim  Paul  Filers  presentation  of 
Timothy  Gray’s  “Taboo  Revue,” 
with  Sheila  Smith,  Lynne  Stuart, 
Jack  Kauflin,  Don  Crichton,  Ellen 
Martin;:  lyrics  and  sketches  by 
Gray  and  Jerry -  Be  Bono;  music, 
Dolores  Caiman;  additional  mate ^ 
rial,  Sheldon  Harnick,  David  Baker, 
Lan  O’Kun,  Bill  Angelos,  Warren 
B.  Meyers ,  Robert  A.  Bernstein, 
Marshall  Barer,  Mary  Rodgers,  Jay 
Thompson,  Hugh  Martin,  Ralph 
Blane;  stager.  Gray;  designer,  Rob¬ 
ert  Fletcher;  choreographer,  Rob¬ 
ert  Haddad;  musical  direction, 
Warren  B.  Meyers;  $5.  minimum. 


“Taboo  Revue”  isn’t  likely  to 
duplicate  the  long  Tun  of  the  Show- 
place’s  prior  tenant,  “Nightcap.” 
The  offering  has  a  long  list  of  con¬ 
tributors,  but  is  short  on  quality 
material. 

The  three-acter,  running  about 
two  hours,  takes  in  23  song,  sketch 
and  dance  numbers.  Very  few  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  off  the  ground  and 
none  makes  the  grade  in  its  entire¬ 
ty.  The  five  cast  members,  Sheila 
Smith,  Lynne  Stuart,  Jack  Kauf¬ 
lin,  Don  Crichton  and  Ellen  Mar¬ 
tin,  are.  okay,  but  their  efforts 
aren’t  enough  to  buck  the  gen-; 
erally  mediocre  material. 

One  of  the  best  items,  although 
stretched  too  far,  involves  a  child 
actress  who  has  run-of-the-play 
contract  that  goes  on  for  years.  The 
kid  refuses  to  exit  the  production 
and  continues  playing  the  moppet 
role  when  fully  grown.  The  idea  is 
good  and  the  execution,  for  the 
most  part,  funny. 

There  are  other  scripting  bits 
and  performer  nuances  that  elicit 
occasional  yocks,  but  there’s  also 
some  corny  double-entendre  stuff 
and  several  items  that  fall  com- 
pletely  flat.  Topics  touched  on  in- 
elude  bigotry  in  the  south.  Shake-  ] 
speare’s  “urge  to  kill”  as  reflected 
in  his  plays.  Method  acting  for 
ballet  dancers,  tv  commercials, 
“Lolita”  and  the  use  of  public  do¬ 
main  melodies  for  Broadway  musi¬ 
cals. 

The  bulk  of  the  show  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Timothy  Gray  and  Jerry  De 
Bono  (lyrics  and  sketches)  and 
Dolores  Claman  (music).  Addi¬ 
tional  material  was  provided  by 
Sheldon  Harnick,  David  Baker, 
Lan  O’Kun,  Bill  Angelos.  Warren 
B.  Meyers,  Robert  A.  Bernstein, 
Marshall  Barer,  Mary  Rodgers,  Jay . 
Thompson  and  Hugh  Martin  and 
Ralph  Blane.  The  program,  for  the 
present ation  does  not  designate 
the  individual  contributions. 

The  credits  on  the  show  bill  it 
as  Timothy  Gray’s  “Taboo  Revue,” 
with  Gray  and  Robert  Fletcher 
listed  as  co-producers  under  the 
title.  Grav  also  directed,  while 
Fletcher  handled  the  production 
design.  Robert  Haddad  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  choreography  and 
Warren  B.  Meyers  the  musical 
direction.  Jess. 


United  Las  Vegas 

Las  Ve«as,  Jan.  13. 

“Nuit  De  Prris.”  Carrie  Finnell, 
Marquis  Family,  Trio  Cottas,  Ben 
Bert,  Naja  Kaxamura ,  Gwen  Har¬ 
mon,  Bob  Kennedy,  AUe n  Conroy, 
Irving  Benson'.  Jack  Mann,  Jimmy. 
Cavanaugh,  Murray  Briscoe,  Min¬ 
sky  Models  (10),  Showgirls  (B), 
Dancers  (16),  Cee  Davidson  Orch 
(11);  produced  by  Harold  Min¬ 
sky;  staged  by  Mme.  Komarova: 
stage  direction ,  Edward  Lynch; 
musical  ■  arrangements,  Joyce 
Brown;  costumes.  Max  Birman; 
lighting,  Gordon  Beck;  $3  mini¬ 
mum. 

Harold  .  Minsky’s  latest  girly- 
burley  revue  is  easily  the  most  lav¬ 
ish  he’s  produced  at  the  Dunes, 
and  -opening  night  queues  plus 
heavy  advance  reservations  indi¬ 
cate  it  will  .pack  patrons  into  the 
showroom.  Entitled  “Nuit  De 
Paris,”  it  is  a  spicy,  entertaining 
jamboree  which  will  have  special 
appeal  to  those  masculine  oglers 
who  might  like  the  sight  of  bare 
bosoms..  In  addition  to  the  ten 
bra-less  “models,”  show  has  eight 
showgirls  and  12  femme  and  four 
male  dancers. 

Carrie  Finnell,  the  rotund  vet 
whose  '  specialty  is  spontaneous 
marrtmary  ■  muscle  manipulation, 
gets  yocks  with  her  unusual  dem¬ 
onstration.  -  The  Marquis  Family, 
a  chimp  act  which  is  a  big  fave  in 
Vegas,  returns  for  this  show,  ahd 
as  usual  gets  a  warm  reception. 
The  Trio  Cottas  shows  topnotch, 
acrobatic  skill,  and  comedy  juggler 
Ben  Befi  keeps  the  atmosphere  fes¬ 
tive.  Exotic  terper  Kaja  Kara- 
muru,  production  singers  Gwen 
Harmon  and  Bob  Kennedy,  anc 
specialty  dancer  Allen  Conroy  add 
potent  plusses.  ’ 

Irving  Benson,  Jack  Mann, 
Jimmy  Cavanaugh,  Marley  Sander- ; 
son-  and-  Vicki  Denas  are  involved  ! 
•in  a  very-funny  revival  of  the  clas¬ 
sic  courtroom:,  skit.'  Costumes  are 
more-  elaborate  /  than,  ever,  the 
,Mrae!..  KomarOva  choreography  fg 
colorful,  and  smoothly  coordinated  J 


into  the. proceedings  by  stage  direc¬ 
tor  Eddie  Lynch.  Cee  Davidson’s 
orch  (11)  capably  backs  the  revue, 
set  for  an  indefinite  run.  Duke. 


Jefferson,  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  13. 

Nick  Lucas,  *Bev  &  Jack  Palmer, 
Johnny  Polzin  Orch  (7);  $1.50-$2 
cover. 

Although  it  has  been  many  a 
year  since  the  ageless  troubadour, 
Nick  Lucas,  has  played  St.  Louis, 
Father  Time  seemed  to  be  up  to 
some  trickery  as  far  as  first-night¬ 
ers  were  concerned  at  his  Sher- 
aton-Jefferson  Boulevard  Room 
opening.  The  old  vocal  magic  is 
still  there,  hardly  changed  an  iota 
from  the  old  days,  and  the  passing 
years  have  been  so  gentle  with 
him  that  he  still  looks  like  a  young¬ 
ster,  senior  grade. 

First-nighters,  obviously  out  for 
nostalgia,  got  a  warm  glow  from 
such  Lucas  trademarks  as  “Tiptoe 
Through  the  Tulips,”  “I’m  Look¬ 
ing  Over  a  Four-Leaf  Cloyer”  and 
"Side  by  Side.”  Aside  from  a 
brief  nod  or  two  to  the  current  hit 
parade,  Lucas  sticks  to  the  ever¬ 
greens,  strolling  to  ringside  now 
and  then  with  his  guitar,  and  ‘has 
no  trouble  at  all  keeping  all  hands 
in  a  responsive  mood  all  the  way. 

!  First  act  on  the  bill,  dance  team 
I  Bev  &  Jack  Palmer,  is  a  real 
j  rouser.  They’re  both  slight  enough 
of  frame  to-be  blown  away  by  any 
kind  of  wind  at  all,  but  they  do 
some  of  the  most  amazing  lifts  in 
the  biz.  Young  and  vibrant  per¬ 
sonalities  to  hoot,  with  grace  per¬ 
sonified,  they  can’t  go  anywhere 
but  up. 

Johnny  Polzin’s  danceable  crew 
continues  on  the  bandstand,  play¬ 
ing  soft  dinner  music  and  backing 
the  shows  superbly.  Lucas  is  in 
I  for  two  weeks,  with  next  art  not 
'  yet  announced.  Bob. 


Steuben’s,  Boston 

Boston,  Jan.  15. 

Billy  Fellows,  Michael  Terrace 
&  Barbara  Ann  Grey  (2),  Bunny 
Briggs,  Don  Dennis,  Tony  Bruno 
Orch  <5);  $2.50  minimum. 


Billy  Fellows,  wired  for  sound, 
runs  off  a  fast  songalog  of  imper¬ 
sonations  off  tapes,  giving  away 
the  gimmick.  He  worked  under 
handicap  of  severe  virus  infection 
which  had  bedded  him  for  five 
days.  Capacity  aud  gives  him  ter¬ 
rific  rounds  of  applause  as  singing 
emcee  Don  Dennis  explains  there’ll 
be  ho  encore. 

Despite  the  virus.  Fellows  gave 
shows  with  perfect  miming,  sim¬ 
ulated  piano  playing  and  impresh 
bits  of  Johnnie-  Ray,  Billy  Daniels. 
E.  Presley,  with  the  orch  playing 
over  and  above  the  tapes,  which 
are  concealed  from  v  ew  behind 
curtains. 

Bunny  Briggs,  clever  sepia  tap¬ 
per,  opens  the  show  with  some 
fancy  footwork,  and  Don  Dennis 
takes  aud  on  trip  around  world 
with  Israel,  Italy  and  winding  up 
with  splendid  “Everywhere  I  Wan¬ 
der.”  Michael  Terrace  &  Barbara 
Ann  Grey  are  a  slick,  sophisticated 
terp  team,  and  femme  is  outstand¬ 
ing  in  flashy  red  costume.  Duo 
give  out  with  classy  jazz,  impres¬ 
sionistic,  modern  .terming.  Don 
Dennis  cuts  the  show  neatly.  Bill 
is  in  for  two  weeks  to  Jan.  28. 

•  Guy. 


rbarrias*  X.  Y. 

Lily  Cavell,  Kalman  Banyak, 
Chardas  Orch;  $3  minimum . 


The  Chardas,  long  a  haven  of 
Magyar  and  Confnenlal  enter!  aih- 
ment,  currently  has -as  its  major 
draw  a  performer  who  pe-'hars 
isn’t  widely  known  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  but  who  has  developed  a , 
fairly  large  following  in  these  en¬ 
virons.  Lily  Cavell,  a  chanteuse,  j 
seems  to  be  bringing  in  a  lot  of ; 
customers.  In  private  life,  she’s 
Mrs.  Eddie  Elkort,  wife  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Artists  Corp.  veepee. 

Miss  Cavell  rates  well  enough  ; 
with  the  candlelight  customers  to 
draw  a  couple  of  encores.  Her  spe¬ 
cial  material,  even  with  some  slow 
spots,  is  most  effective  for  her. 
Ballad  of  the  hausfeau  who  turned- 
hussy  for  her  husband  is  her  most 
effective  bit.  Miss  Cavell  dwells 
mostly  in  the  standards  when 
essaying  straight  tunes.  For  this 
spot,  “Golden  Earrings”  is  particu¬ 
larly  striking. 

Other,  major  entertainer  is  Kal¬ 
man  Banyak,  a  Hungarian  import 
Who  plays  a  concert-styled  fiddle. 
Benyak  has  a  fine  tone  and  shows 
depth  in  his  work.  He  should  make 
more  concessions  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  essentially  a  nltery.  His 
lengthy  opener  is  perhaps  too  much 
for  audience  lured  by'  food  and 
atmosphere.  He  is  much  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  compositions  such  as 
“Hungarian  Rhapsody”  and  a  ro¬ 
mantic  Magyar  piece. 

/ghe  Chafdas  orch  with  its  my¬ 
riad  of  strings  and  cymbaloqs, 
makes  for  a  gay  atmosphere. 

.  Jose . 


Moulin  Rouge,  HVeod 

Hollywood,  Jan.  16. 
Jimmie  Rodgers ,  Frank  Libuse 
&  Margo  Brander,  Donn  Arden 
“ Wonderful  World ”  Revue,  Dick 
Stabile  Orch  (16);  $5.50  package. 


Jimmie  Rodgers’  return  to  Frank 
Sennes’  Moulin  Rouge  (13)  didn’t 
fare  as  well  as  his  first  stopover 
here  last  year.  Whether  it  was 
opening  jitters  or  that  Rodgers  had 
a  cold,  the  young  singer’s  voice 
didn’t  ring  true  at  this  perform¬ 
ance.  At  times,  in  fact,  his  warbling 
w:as  noticeably  offkey. 

Rodgers,  who  during  his  turn 
mixes  in  some  boogie-woogie  p  an- 
istics  and  strums  the  guitar,  is  in 
need  of  a  well-rounded  act.  Possibly 
a  little  more  patter  between  songs 
would  help. 

The  Roulette  diskery  star’s  re¬ 
pertoire  includes  “This  Is  My 
Lucky  Day,”=“Kisses  Sweeter  T.ir.n 
Wine, 7  “Oh,  Oil,  I’m  Falling  In 
Love  Aga'n,”  “Honeycomb”  and  his 
latest  platter  click,  “Bimbombey.  ’ 

Backing  him  up  is  Frank  Libuse 
with  Margo  Brander,  standard  team 
that  weaves  its  click  comedy 
routine  around  Libuse’s  slapstick 
88ing  in  accomp  to  Miss  Brander’s 
attempted  operatic  vocalizing,  Li-' 
buse  injects  additional  laughs  in- 
between  shows  by  working  in  the 
audience  as  a  comic  waiter. 

The  Donn  Arden  Revue  holds 
over  and  the  Dick  Stabile  band 
supplies  top  backing  to  show  and 
dancers.  Current  booking  runs 
through  Jan.  25.  Kafa. 


Riviera,  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas,  Jan.  13. 

Xavier  Cugat,  Abbe  Lane,  Jack 
Carter,  Mambo  Gents  (2),  Don  de 
Natale  &  Viclorio,  Dorothy  Dorben 
Dancers  &  Showgirls  (16),  Mel  & 
Russ  Ruddell,  Ray  Sinatra  Orch 
(15);  choreography  by  Dorothy 
Dorben;  presented  by  Sammy 
Lewis;  $3  minimum. 


Xavier  Cugat  puts  the  spotlight 
on  Abbe  Lane  in  this  latest  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  local  boards,  and 
they  come  up  with  a  lively  turn. 
Lacking  in  the  colorfully-costumed 
orch  usually  fronted  by  Cugat — 
this  time  Ray  Sinatra’s  regular 
house  crew  stands  in  for  the  Latins. 
The  tuxedo-clad  lads  (15)  compe¬ 
tently  back  Miss  Lane,  \yho  domi¬ 
nates  the  proceedings  with  a  sexy 
flair.  Her  songs  include  “Surprise,” 
“Taking  a  Chance  on  Love.”  “But 
I’m  Happy,”  “I  Remember  It  Well” 
(sung  with  Cugat),  “My  Shawl,” 
“Torero,”  “Malaguena”  and  “Oyeme 
Mama.” 

Two  male  terp  teams.  Mambo 
Gents  (2)  and  Don  de  Natale  & 
Victorio,  join  Miss  Lane  in  cer¬ 
tain  pace-changing  numbers  to  top 
effect. 

Jack  Carter,  a  big  fave  in  Vegas, 
clicks  more  than  ever.  Most  of  h’’s 
material  is  new  this  time,  his  topi¬ 
cal  gags  bandying  about  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  hula  hoops,  Vegas  nudes, 
gambling  and  casino  bosses.  Ilis 
songs  and  impreshes  keep  the  yneks 
coming  fast,  making  the  act  a  hard 
one  to  follow'. 

The  Dorothy  Dorhen  Dancers 
(12)  &  Showgirls  (4)  get  the  show 
off  to  a  good  start  with  a  clever 
production  number  in  wh'cli  the 
girls  are  quite  fetching  back- a  1  ey 
felines.  Mel  &  Russ  Rudeil  add  to 
the  merriment  with  a  trlckv  tram¬ 
poline  act.  Show  is  skrdded 
through  Feb.  8.  i>u.e. 


Rooster  tail,  Bel  re  It 

Detroit,  Jan.  12. 
Paul  Gilbert,  Hank  Trevision 
Orch  (9);  no  cover  or  ininimmn. 


Paul  Gilbert  is  a  versatile  show¬ 
man.  He  has  a  good  line  of  patter, 
sings  well  and  hoofs  a  little.  He 
faced  an  extra-tough  audience  at 
this  swank  new  riverside  spot 
;  (which  gets  Ks  name  from  the 
“roostertail”  spray  of  water  thrown 
up  by  racing  boats)'  when  a  dead 
mike  delayed  his  first  show  more 
than  an  hour. 

It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  he  had 
had  it.  His  first  jokes  failed  to 
register  with  the  noisy  audience. 
However,  Gilbert,  a  young  “old 
pro,”  remained  unrattled  and  be¬ 
gan  to  win  attention.  By  the  time 
he  was  in  his  doctor  routine,  an 
extremely  funny  takeoff  On  tv  op¬ 
erations,  he  was  in  solid  and  rock¬ 
ing  the  house  with  guffaws. 

Gilbert,  who  has  been  starring 
in  musicals  in  summer  theatres  the 
past  couple  of  seasons,  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  good  set  of  pipes.  For  a 
change  from  the  comedy  routine, 
he  unexpectedly  breaks  into 
snatches  of  showtunes.  This  is 
worked  in  well  and  keeps  audience 
guessing  what’s  coming  next. 

Brought  back  for  a  couple  of 
encores,  he  finished  off  with  a  fast 
and  well  executed  terping  turn. 
Gilbert  works '  smoothly  and  is  a 
good  bet  for  a :  room  of  any  rize. 

Teio. 
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Hotel  Mosteleoii^  H*{ 

New  Orleans,Jah;rl5. 
George  Liber  ace,  Man/.l Eeo& 
French,  Jack  Marlin,.  John  Gary,, 
Hide  Stuart  Orph  *7);  $2.50  lttn3c-; 
night  ^minimum;  $4  Sot  ; 


The  plush  Swob  Boom  «f£er$  *u 
attraction  whieh  prove*  highly 
ple&ring  to  tlie  taste  of  slipper 
revelers.  It’s  a  “Musical  Party” 
thaf*  bright,  merry  and  toneful, 
and  dfcfcod  nut  by  George  Ltoerace, 
'  incur  gal  named  Mary 
hand  ^pung  comedian 


___  he’*  gabbier  fhm 
swivel-jawed  politician  now—rbas 
retained  only  bis  fiddle  and  toothy 
smile  from  bis'  brother's  act  itt' 
which  He  played  A  silent  second: 
banana. 

The  show  has  nice  balance  and: 
judging  from  the  ,  proem  night’s 
reception,  George  &  Co.  should, 
have  two-  good  weeks  here.  He  be-: 
-comes  ingratiating  without  the. 
flamboyancy  of  his  pianist  kin,  and 
has  the  customers-  In  Ids  comer 
immediately. 

He  tees  off  the  show  With  a  few 
bouncy  violin  renditions  and  then 
salutes  femme  ringdders  with  a 
poaple  of  romantic  tunes,  to  their 
squealing  -delight.  Quite  a  . number 
of  his  fan  clubbers  were  in  the 
audience.  He  then  turns  over  the 
stage  to  Jack  Marlin,  his  unit’s 
funster.  Marlin’s  a  fast  man  with 
a  laught  and  has  some  very  funny: 
material.  He  also  comes  up  with 
some  production  numbers,  “I  Love 
a  Cafe,”  a  takeoff  on  love  and 
marriage,  and -some  standout  imita¬ 
tions  of  noted  personalities.  Bows 
off  to  big  hand 

Comedy  gives  way  to  -striking 
blonde  Misfe  French,, a  thrush  with 
a  nifty  chassis.  Her  saucy  eyes  eom-i 
plement  her  voice  admirably  and 
she  pulls  in  the  applause  with  ease. 
Her  “You  and  the  Night  and  the 
Music”  Is  especially  effective,  and 
like  Marlin  she’s  sharp-  When  it 
comes  to  miming  celebs  like  Lena 
Home. 


She  joins  Liberace  todo  “I  Love 
a  Violin,”  a  comic  bit  of  rbmanti- 
eizih.  Her  “Autumn  Leaves'*  and 
“Pigalle”  also  score.  George  L. 
returns  to  play  more  violin  tunes 
and  to  sing,  after  which.  Mis* 
French  and  Marfin  join  blip  in 
finale. 

One  thing  about  George’s  sing-* 
Jng:  none  of  the  current  male 
warblers  need  worry  about  com¬ 
petition.  (But  singing  is  not  his 
draw.) 

-  Young  baritone  John  Gary  grabs, 
a  big  mitt  with  a'  couple  of  roman¬ 
tic  ballads,  and  ‘Nick  Stuart’s  musi¬ 
cal  crew  gives  competent  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  show  and  keeps 
the  dance  floor  packed-daring  the 
tern  sessions. 

Show  runs  two  weeks.  “An  Eve¬ 
ning  With  Sigmund  Romberg," 
with  Bari  Wrightson,  Felix  Knight 
and  Betty  Benes,  is  next  attraction, 
Uuz. 


Interlude,  Hdll^wtod 

Hollywood,  Jan.  16. 
Kaye  Ballard,  Lenny  Kent,  Morty 
Jacobs  Trio ;  $1.50  cover  2-drink 
minimum. 


The  female  gender  only  rarely 
produces  standup  comics  the  -likes 
of  Kaye  Ballard  and,  hauling  her 
material  from  a  barrel  of  laughs, 
she  has  launched  what  .should  he  a 
solid  Interlude  engagement  ,  ' 

Her  Impressions  are  offbeat  her 
voice  amazingly  good  for  a  come¬ 
dienne;  though  her  jokes  imj  be 
old,  her  ad  libs  are  refreshingly 
well-done.  Miss  Ballard  has  an 
undeniably  flexible  face,  ™)ggl"g 
here  and  there  but  never  overdo¬ 
ing  it  And  her  fine  audience-  tap? 
port  makes  the  act  just  that  much 
more  alloying, 

Routines  include  a  few  straight 
numbers— “Clear  Qut  of  ,  This 
World”  among  them— a  Jndy  Gar- 
land  impression,  Fanny  Brice  tunes 
such  as  “Rose  of  Washington 
Square”  and  “Oy,  How  I  Hate  That 
Fella,  Nathan,”  -a  teeny-tit#  song, 
a  go  as  a  flutist  and,  of  courst,  as  a 
fatirist  ' 

Sharing  the  bill  is  Lenny  Kent 
comic  who  has  moved  upstairs 
from  the  Crescendo  and  figures: 
next  week  he’ll  be  working  on  the 
roof ,  and  the  fine  Morty  Jacobs 
Trio.  Show  is  booked  for  three 
weeks.  Run, 


Huiuderiiird,  lw  Yegn*\ 

Las  Vegas,  Jan.  IS.  ! 

“Carnival  de  Paree,”  Robert 
Lamouret,  Vicki  Benet,  he  Trio 
Martelli,  Tosca  de  Imc,  L‘es 
Mademoiselles  de  Ensemble  fl9>, 
Al  Johns  Qrch  (14);  staged,  jk  di¬ 
rected  by  Hal  Belfer;  $3  minimum. 

Although  “Carnaval  de  Faree” 
is  certainly  no  threat  to  rim  "Lido ; 
de  Paris”  blockbuster  across  “the; 
Strip  at  the  Stardust,  the  fact  that; 
it  contains  bra-less  bairns  (61  and : 
is  labeled  “for  adults  only”  doubt- i 
less  i  vviH  lure-  a  portion  of  the 
other  show’s  clientele. 

As  staged  by  Hal  Belfer,  the! 


revue  (which  reopens  the  re¬ 
modeled  showroom  after  14 
months)  jumps  on  the  Frenchy 
bandwagon  .with  a  group  of  Euro¬ 
pean  acts  headed  by  Robert  La- 
mouret,  the  ventriloquist  stooge 
who  gets  sustained  yocks  from  a 
dummy  duck  named  Dudule.  Vicki 
Benet,  a  blonde  looker  who  wears 
gorgeous  gowns,  is  an  effective 
chirper  .who  fits  the  mood  with 
*ueb  numbers  as  “I  Love  Paris” 
and  an  .impresh  of  Maurice  Cheva¬ 
lier  doing  “Valentina.”  Le  Trio 
MartelM  6  a  good  knockabout  act 
in  which  the  femme  partner  is 
to&ed  About  with  reckless  preci¬ 
sion;  Tosca  de  Lac,  high  above  the 
stage  on  a  vertical  Tope,  is  a  girl 
who  shows  excellent  muscular  con¬ 
trol  with  her  twists  and  turns. 

Cindy  Girard  and  Ed  Stroll 
capably  handle  the  production 
sinidng  chores  with  19  dancers  and 
showgirls.  Outstanding  production 
is  one  in  which  the  six  nudes, 
dressed  .as  lions  zmd  leopards,  do 
■a  clever  strip.  Al ,  Jahns  and  his 
OTCh.  (14)  soundly  weave  the  -show, 
skedded  for  six  weeks  with  options. 

Duke. 


Biiz  Carlton,  Montreal 

Montreal,  Jan.  16. 

.  F.ay  DeWitt,  Johnny  Gallant, 
Haul  Notar  Trio;  $2-$2.50  cover. 


In  aroom  such  as  the  Ritz  Cafe ' 
where  the  jshow  policy  concen¬ 
trates  on  straight  femme  thrushes 
in  various  languages,  a  comedienne 
makes  an  ideal  change  of  pace  but  j 
somehow  sefems  to  startle  the  regu-  • 
lar  clientele.  The  comedienne  who 
breaks  with  the  usual  is  blonde  Fay ; 
DeWitt,  last  seen  in  Montreal  some 
nine  years  ago.  when  she  was  just  j 
starting  in  show  biz.  .In  the  in- i 
terhn.  this  handsome  personality] 
has  had  a  diversified  career  in  sup¬ 
per  clubs  in  America  and  in  Eng- 1 
land,  plus  fat  parts  in  revues.  The  ! 
experience  gained  is  apparent  and 
something  not  always  shown  by 
other  performers  who  appear  from 
time  to  time  on  the  local  circuit 

Opening  with  her  own  number, 
“You’ve  Got  to  be  a  Nut/’  Miss  De 
Witt  plays  her  comedy  both  fast 
and  obvious  with  plenty  of  body 
and  facial  movements.  On  night 
eaught,  most  of  the  ringsiders 
present  seemed  unprepared  for  the 
gag  lines  and  much  of  her  better 
material  fell  by  the  wayside-  for 
the  first  few  numbers.  A  socko 
parody  on  singers  who  insist  on 
playing  despite  various  ailments; 
who  stress  the  cornball  dramatics 
to  put  over  a  song  and  those  who 
ape  a  recording  without  actually 
ringing,  brought  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  that  held  throughout  offering. 
An  amusing  English  arrangement, 
“I’m  In  Doubt  About  My  Gentle¬ 
man,”  drew  plaudits  as  did  her 
switch  to  a  ballad  titled  “How  Did 
He  Look.” 

Stormy  weather  and  an  unusu¬ 
ally  cold  winter  for  Montreal  is 
cutting  the  nitery  biz  in  general, 
but  those  who  turned  out  for  Miss 
DeWitt  were  appreciative.  John¬ 
ny  Gallant  at  the  piano  and  the 
Paul  Notar  trio  give  excellent  back¬ 
ing,  Miss  DeWitt  holds  until  Jan. 
31  With  Toni  Carroll  to  follow. 

Newt, 


Tidelands,  Houston 

Houston,  Jan,  13. 

Olson  &  Johnson's  “ Hellzapop - 
pin’ "  Revile  (9),  with  Marty  Map, 
June  Johnson,  Walter  Shyretto*  Ei¬ 
leen  O’Dare,  Kemi  St  Kelly ,  Lola 
DeCarlo;  Don  Cannon  Orch  (6); 
no  cover  or  minmium. 


Describing  an  Olsen  Johnson 
Show  is  like  describing  a  circus: 
When  you’ve  semi  one,  you've  seen 
’em  all.  And  atagesiders,  especially 
slapstick  devotees,  usually  like, 
them  all.  There’s  little  new  in  this 
revue,  but  Ole  Olsen  &  Chic  John¬ 
son  .  can  belabor  a  gag  with  the 
best,  for  they  are  best — at  their 
type  nfzaniac  stuff. 

-  The  'two  Comics,  with  able  and 
skillfull  help,  perform  their  typical 
sight -&  sound  stunts.  There  are 
pistol  shots,  chases  by  an  Irate 
husband.  Chic  Johnson  dressed  as 
3  buxom  woman  and  the  inevitable 
piece  of  shrubbery,  although  a 
frantic  deliveryman  isn’t  trying  to 
►gpt  rid  of  this  greenery. 

YCt  comic  Marty  May,  easy  with 
a  throwaway,  has  a  big  part  of  the 
show.  Like  others  in  the  cast,  he’s 
on  and  off  the  stage  almost  at  will- 

June  Johnson,  wife  of  May  and 
daughter  of  Johnson,  does  an  amus¬ 
ing  monolog  as  her  pappy  listens 
and  mutters.  Walter  Shyretto  does 
a  bit  of  superb  trick  bike  jockey¬ 
ing,  then  weaves  in  and  out  of-the 
show  as  a  straight  Limber,  long- 
legged  Eileen  O’Dare  does  an  acro¬ 
batic  dance  bit,  and  Kemi  St  Kelly 
with  Lola  DeCarlo  are  excellent 
in  their  song  &  dance  numbers. 
Lola,  a  looker,  also  makes  lookers 
out  of  -all  the  males  in  the  and. 

On  opening  night  (13)  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  only  average,  but  the 
mitring  mighty.  Troupe  begged  off 
after  65  minutes.  Skip; 


Kansas  City,  Jan.  16.  : 
Ted  Lewis  &  Vo.,  irith  Beverly 
Marshall,  Cathy.  Basic,  Eddie 
Chester*  Lee  Berger ,  Larry  Green 
Orch  (8);.  $2-$2fi0  cover ,  $2  bev. 
minimum. 


Ted  Lewis  is  the  second  Fort 
Knox  name  the  Muehlebach  has 
brought  Into  its  Terrace  Grill  With¬ 
in  two  months,  and  the  present 
fortnight  ha*  all  thq  earmarks  of 
being  as  pleasant. as  was  that  with 
Sophie  Tucker  in  November.  Room’ 
shifts  hack  to  a  $2.50  top  cover/ 
reservations  are  solid,  and  for  the 
customers  it’s  ovation  time  once 
again.  This  is  the  first  time  fori 
Lewis  in  the  Muehlebach,  although 
he’s  played  virtually  every  other; 
theatre,  ballroom  and  auditorium: 
in  town  over  his  long  course.' 

As  always,  Lewis  has  surrounded 
himself  with  talent,  now  reprising 
with  Eddie  Chester,  his  original 
shadow,  and  with  songstress  Cathy' 
Basic  and  comedienne  Beverly 
Marshall.  Lee  Berger  sits  in  at  the; 
piano,  leaving  to  Larry  Green  only 
the  m.c.  chores.  The  assortment  of; 
recitations,  songs,  mimicry,  panto-; 
mime  and  terp  run  up  to  67  min-  ; 
utes,  mueh  longer  than  the  usual 
show  in  the  Grill,  but  well-paced: 
and  entertainment-parked. 

This  make  a  delectable  evening1 
because  it  is  a  show,  with  many 
hard-packed  entertainment  ingre¬ 
dients,  in  contrast  to  the  usual  act; 
or  singing  or  dancing  turn,  that 
customarily  holds  forth.  Amidst 
most  of  it  is  Lems  with  his  time-; 
tested  numbers,  the  “Shadow”-1 
turn  with  Chester,  the  pretty-girl: 
routine  with  Miss  Basic,  the  dar-  I 
dnet  numbers,  “Sunny  Side  of  the: 
Street”  and  -“When  My  Baby; 
Smiles  at  Me.”  Miss  Marshall  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  the  comedy/with 
her  pantomimes  of  recorded  music, 
and  all  of  them  throw  In  together 
on  many  numbers.  It's  a  solid, 
show,  running  through  Jam  3L 
Quin. 

365  Club,  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  15. 

Wiere  Bros.  (3)  (pith  Mildred 
Seymour ),  Barbara  &  Mansell, 
Moro-Landis  Dancers  .( 16 >  with 
Bill  Carey,  Bill  Clifford  Orch  (9) ; 
$1-$1.50  cover. 


Wiere  Bros. — Herbert,  Sylvester1 
and  Harry — get  appreciative  laughs 
with  their  low-keyed  comedy  as 
central  act  in  this  snappy,  55-min¬ 
ute  show.  Herbert  comes  on  with 
serious  patter,  starts  playing 
“Strad”  and  is  Interrupted  con¬ 
tinually  by  two  brothers.  All  three 
then  produce  violins,  go  among  au¬ 
dience  to  solicit  requests  and  gag 
up  request  numbers.  Final  hit  in- : 
vohres  broken  violin.  Texas  cow¬ 
boy  number  and  various  kinds  of 
clowning,  winding  up  with  big 
thanks  to  everyone  in  the  club, . 
including  maitre  d’Jakovina.  Team 
also  makes  use  of  pianist  Mildred 
Seymour,  who  towers  over  three 
brothers,  in  last  part  of  33-minute 
stint. 

Barbara  &  Mansell  are  a  smooth 
ballroomology  team  (New  Acts)  and 
Moro-Landis  line,  joined  by  sing¬ 
ing  emcee  Bill  Carey,  do  a  couple 
of  nice  turns.  Bill  Clifford,  orch 
provides  excellent  accompaniment 
Show,  neat  but  not  gaudy,  runs 
through  ^Jan.  28.  *  Stef. 

Palmer  House,  Chi 

Chicago,  Jan.  13. 

Don  Cornell  (with  nepe  Mor- 
redle).  The  Marthys  2),  June 
Taylor  Dancers  (6)  with  Peter 
Gladke),  Norm  Krone  Orch  (9); 
$2  cover,  $2fi0  Sat, 


Forced  to  fill  the  Marx  Bros.* 
cancellation.  Empire  Room  booker 
Merriel  Abbott .  had  Louis  Arm¬ 
strong  in  for  a  week,  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  layout  in  for  the  final  two  and 
a  half  weeks.  Show  figured  to  do 
good  biz  if  only  because  .the  furni¬ 
ture  convention  was  on.  As  a 
whole  however  It’s  an  unsatisfying 
presentation  because  none  of  its 
parts  is  sufficiently  strong  to  give 
it  more  than  brief  moments  of 
buoyancy. 

With  one  exception  ("Vblare”), 
Don  Cornell  wisely  avoids  the  hit 
parade  to  favor  mostly  his  old  Click 
disks.  Whatever  goodwill  the 
catalog  builds,  however,  dissipates 
with  uninspired  attempts  at  smart 
patter  that  only  slow  the  pace. 
Cornell  also  tends  to  overstyle  his 
warbling,  which  doesn’t  much  aid 
either  lyric  or  him.  There’s  a 
chance  for  more  fun  than  is  real¬ 
ized  when  he  brings  a  femme  tahler 
on  for  his  “Size  12"  novelty,,  but  it 
comes  off  no  better  than  a  ±v  quiz 
show  interview.  Pianist  Pepe  Mor- 
reale,  Cornell's  arranger-conductor, 
solos  some  Puccini  opera  which, 
purely  for  the  culture  aura,  was. 
*he  only  segment  in  the  ^bow  to 
silence  the  house. 

The  two  Marthys  clown  their 


way  through  familiar  acrobatics,, 
spicing  the  turn  with  a  gimmick  or 
two  that’s  a  gasper.  The  boys  romp 
along  with  too  little  suspense  build-: 
up,  and  the  laughs  aren’t  strong 
enough  to  offset  Team  is  plenty 
slick  and  daring,  but  could  stand 
more  solid  whimsy. 

*  Six  June  Taylor  dancers,  with; 
maleferper  Peter  Gladke  augmenj- . 
ing,  open  and  close  proceedings: 
with  good  commercial  footwork 
and  okay  staging.  Troupe. shapes; 
as  a  pleasant  warmup  for  the  big 
rooms. 

Norm  Krone’s  relief  band  (9) 
showbacks  competently,  Lisa  Kirk 
comes  in  Jan.  22.  Pit, 


Troplenna,  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas,  Jan.  13. 

Roberta  Sherwood,  Shecky 
Greene ,  The  Double  Daters,  Show¬ 
girls  &  Dancers  (16),  Nat  Brand- 
wymie  Grch  (17);  directed  by  Earl 
Barton;  music  by  Billy  Barnes; 
sets.  Bill  Martin ;  stage  direction, 
[Bill  Collins;  $3  minimum. 


Roberta  Sherwood’s  distinctive 
pipery  and  Shecky  Greene’S*  un¬ 
inhibited  comedy  neatly  balance 
the  new  Trop  revue,  which  marks 
Earl  Barton’s  debut  as  a  producer 
here. 

■Miss  Sherwood,  a  click  in  her. 
previous  Vegas  appearances,  scores ; 
again  with  this  one,  managing  to: 
establish  a  close  relationship  with 
the  audience  by  strolling  down  the ; 
aisle  while  singing  her  first  num-; 
her,  “Love  Is  A  Many  Splendored  i 
Thing.”  Accompanied  by  Ernest1 
DeLorenzo  at  piano  and  Red  Nu- 
mark  on  guitar,  she  includes 
"Lonesome  Road,”  “All  Alone” i 
’‘Always,"  “It’s  All  Over  Now,” 
"I  Got  Lost  In  His  Arms,”  “Lazy! 
River,”  .“Blue  Moon  Over  Ken¬ 
tucky,”  “Cry  Me  A  River,” 
“Cheatin'  Heart,”  “Just  In  Time,” 
“You’re  Nobody  Till  Somebody 
Loves  You”  and  “Bill  Bailey.” 

Greene,  a  master  at  ad  libbing, 
has  a  flexible  net  which  probably 
will  be  gauged  to  the  type  of 
audience  he  has  at  each*show.  His 
impressions,  dialect,  and  manner 
of  tellMg  a  story  are  surefire  yock- 
pullers.  He’s  somewhat  hampered 
by  the  brevity  of  his  turn,  but  his 
adaptability  is  certain  to  keep  him 
in  file  higher  laugh  brackets. 

Lavish  production  number  called 
“That’s  Vegas”  shows  the  slick 
Barton  touch,  and  it’s  smoothly 
laced  by  the  original  music  of 
Billy  Barnes,  with  colorful  sets  by 
Bill  Martin.  Chirps  and  teips  by 
the  Double  Daters  and  chorus  line 
(16)  are  a  strong  plusses.  Nat 
Brandwynne’s  orch  (17)  backs  with 
aplomb  the  revue  that’s  skedded 
for  four  weeks.  Duke. 


Crescendo*  Hollywood 

Hollywood,  Jan.  16. 
Lionel  Hampton  Orch  (17), 
Lenny  Bruce;  $2  cover,  2-drink 
minimum. 


A  great  sound,  loud  and  clear. 
Jumping  with  an  irresistible  beat — 
that’s  what  Lionel  Hampton  and 
his  17-member  orch  will  be  selling 
at  the  Crescendo  for  the  next  19 
days,  and  as  the  Harap  himself 
would  say:  “It’s  a  gas,  man!” 

It  makes  not  the  slightest  differ¬ 
ence  whether  one  can  tell  what’s 
being  played  or  not,  for  the  excite¬ 
ment  compounds  itself  from  one 
number  to  the  next.  During 
Hampton’s  65-minute  opening 
stand/more  was  vibrating  than  just 
hi*  vibes,  and  the  Sunset  Strip 
rpom  was  the  wildest. 

Added  to  the  group's  musical 
talents  is  a  genuine  warmth  not 
always  felt  between  the  leader  and 
the  listeners.  Hampton  swings  on 
the  vibes,  rocks  (and  even  dances) 
on  the  drum  and 'lets  fly  with  the 
sticks  to  the  point  that  he  and  his 
band  just  about  produce  frenzy. 

Midway-  through  its  show,  the 
-Hampton  org  moves  into  the  field 
of  New  Orleans  blues,  sung  with 
spirit  and  feeling  by  Pinocchio 
James,  And  during  the  rest  of 
the  show,  things  move  with  the 
great  “Flyin’  Home”  “Chicago,” 
“Nearness  of  You,”  “Sunny  Side  of 
the  Street”  ,  and  “The  Hamp’x 
Boogie  Woogie"  It’s  all  infec¬ 
tious,  resulting  in  more  or  less  of 
an  audience  participation  rollick. 

Friday’s  (16)  Initial  show  was  on 
for  an  unusually  long  two  hours 
and  15  minutes,  with  June  Christy 
holding  over  for  the  weekend  and 
comic  Lenny  Bruce  sharing  the  bill 
with  Hampton. 

Bruce’s  weird  satire  has  never 
been  better,  and  be  again  proves 
himself  a  remarkably  adept,  if 
somewhat  “sick”  humorist.  There 
seems  to  be  an  importance  to  much 
of  what  he  says,  and  there’s  much 
fun  in  his  saying  it.  While  many 
of  his  remarks  are  red-hot.  others 
are  decidedly  blue,  and  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  better  taste  might 
lend  just  a  bit  more  appeal. 

Ron. 


y  Smidfly  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas;  Jan.  14. 

Frank  Sinatra,  Betty  Kean  & 
Lew  Parker,  Steve  Rossi,  Texas 
Copa  Girls  (13),  Antonio  Morelli 
Orch;  created  &  staged  by  Jack 
Entrattcr;  choreography.  Bob  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Rerme  Stuart ;  $3  mini¬ 
mum. 

-  $ 

Sinatra  always  means  money  in 
the  casino  for  Sands-presario  Jack 
Entratter.  This  time  around,  even 
before  the  name  was  put  on  the 
marquee,  his  14-day  stint  was  sold 
out. 

On-  opening  night,  he  breezed 
through  13  songs;  the  voice  was 
in  top  condition;  the  man’s  magnet¬ 
ism  was  overwhelming  —  his 
audience  begged  for  encores,  hut 
the  casino  bosses  were  calling  and 
Sinatra  banded  the  crowd  over  to 
them.  Backed  by  Bill  Miller  at 
the  88,  and  Nelson  Riddle  fronting 
the  Antonio  Morelli  orch  (28),  star 
included  in  his  repertoire  such 
faves  as  “I’ve  Got  the  World  On 
|  a  String,”  “I  Could’ve  Danced  All 
Night,”  “Blues  In  The  Night,” 
“Come  Fly  With  Me”  “Road  To 
Mandalay,”  “Lady  Is  A  Tramp”  and 
“All  the  Way.” 

Betty  Kean  &  Lew  Parker,  mak¬ 
ing  local  debut  as  a  team,  clicked 
with  a  very  funny  act  which 
should  be  a  big  plus  for  any  nitery. 
Their  opening  song,  “Everything 
We  Do  We  Do  Together,”  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  well-paced  turn  which 
includes  sock  impreshes  and  Skits 
which  register  in  the  yock  depart¬ 
ment. 

Two  production  numbers  featur¬ 
ing  the  songology  of  Steve  Rossi 
and  the  beauty  parade  of  Texas 
Copa  Girls  (13)  balance  the  bill. 

Duke . 


Galt  Oeean  Mile, 

Ft.  landerdale 

Ft  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Jan.  16. 
Norm  Dygood  &  “Mr.  Chips" 
Elaine  Moore  with  “ Dancing  Wa¬ 
ters”  Johnny  Leighton  Trio;  no 
cover  or  minimum. 


A  perennial  favorite  in  south 
Florida  and  the  nearby  Caribbean 
area,  Norm  Dygood  and  bis  wooden 
siaeldck  are  building  business  in 
Rum  House,  post-prandial  retreat 
of  this  ocean  resort. 

This  is  not  a  ventriloquisal  apt. 
Chips  is  a  patented  creation  of  Dy- 
good’s.  an  animated  dummy  who 
sits  at  a  miniature  piano  and  ap¬ 
parently  plays  dhd  sings,  with  his 
mentor.  At  times  Chips  even  car¬ 
ries  on  on  his  own.  His  eyes  roll 
and  his  eyebrows  lift  as  he  ogles 
the  ladies  a  la  Groucho.  He  jumps 
up  and  down  as  he  “plays,”  while 
Dygood  holds  up  his  own  arms  in 
full  view  of  the  audience— Look, 
Ma!  No  hands. 

This  magic  is' performed  by  the 
use  of  pedal  controls  and  clever 
tape-recorded  routines. 

The  GOM  has  the  Florida  fran¬ 
chise  for  “Dancing  Waters,”  -elec¬ 
tronically  multi-colored  fountain* 
operated  to  music  by  Elaine  Moore, 
Miss  Moore  is  the  wife  of  Johnny 
Leighton  whose  combo  is  currently 
calling  the  tune  for  dancing  in  the 
Continental  Room.  Culm. 


Cloister,  Cbl 

.  Chicago,  Jan.  13. 
Irwin  Corey,  Beverly  Kelly, 
Ramsey  Lewis  Trio;  two -drink 
minimum. 


This  one’s  a  snappy  bet  for  V>lid 
biz  the  whole  four-week  route. 
Local’s  appetite  for  Irwin  Corey  is 
plenty  whetted,  the  result  of  more 
than  a  year's  absence,  and  Beverly 
Kelly  built  a  fine  following  via  long 
stays  at  this  spot  prior  to  last  year’s 
remodelling  and  switch  to  name 
policy. 

It’s  at  least  seven  or  eight  min¬ 
ute*  after  he’s  cm  that  Corey  say* 
a  word — a  lecturer’s  “however!” — 
to  break  ’em  up  after  his  opening 
panto.  From  there- it’s  a  gush  ot 
howls  as  the  frock-coated  “world’s 
foremost  authority”  rambles  over 
a  non-sequitur  course  of  pedagogy 
that’s  always  zany,  often  very  in¬ 
cisive  satire.  Laughs  boom  whim 
he  opens  up  on  ringsiders,  or 
move*  stageside  to  admonish  a 
Waitress  against  hustling.  Though 
he  doesn't  always  take  the  trouble, 
Corey  is  a  master  of  the  couched 
insult,  per  his  familiar  barb  to  a 
gent  at  'show  caught,  “And  He 
made  you  In  HIS  image?” 

Miss  Kelly  adhere*  to  the  mod¬ 
ulated  cool  school  via  a  time- 
honored  catalog  that  this  seasieB 
had  its  problems  with  in  outfront 
noise.  Her  threshing  Is  generally 
warm  and  pleasant  save  for  mo¬ 
ment*  when  she's  affecting  a  style 
that  isn’t  natural  for  her.  It  took 
several  tunes  to  finally  hush  ’em. 
done  with  “Only  the  Lonely,” 
which  ■  she  delivers  with  intelli¬ 
gence.  First-rate  backstopping,  a* 
always,  from  the  Ramsey  Lewis 
unit  Pit. 


so 


. . . . .  ....  - 

F"  casting'  NEWS  ^ 

Following  are  available  parts  in  upcoming  Broadway ,  off-Broad- 
way ,  touring,  industrial  and  television  shows .  All  information  has 
been  obtained  directly  by  the  Variety  Casting  Department  by  tele¬ 
phone  calls ,  and  has  been  rechecked  as  of  noon  yesterday  CTues:\. 

The  available  roles  will  be  repeated  weekly  until  filled ,  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  list  will  be  made  only  when  information  is  secured  from 
responsible  parties.  The  intention  is  to  service  performers  with,  leads 
provided  by  the  managements  of  the  shows  involved  rather  than  to 
run  a  lengthy  list  of  blind  items.  ' 

In  addition  to  the  available  parts  listed ,  the  tabulation  includes  pro- : 
ductions  announced  for  later  this  seasonr  but ,  for  which,,  the  manage¬ 
ments,  as  yet,  aren’t  holding  open  casting  calls.  Parenthetical  designa¬ 
tions  are  as  follows;  (G)  Corriedy,  CD)  Drama,  CMC)  Musical  Comedy, 
CMDi  Musical  Drama,  (Rep)  Repertory,  CDR)  Dramatic  Reading. 


Legit 


BROADWAY 

(Potts  Available ) 

.  “Desert  Incident”  (D)— produc¬ 
ers,  Tad  Danielewski  &  Morris 
FeicL  Available  parts:  cul¬ 
tured  well-built  American  general; 
General's  wife,  45.  submissive, 
quiet,  dominated  by  husband; 
young,energetic  businessman  and 
pretty,  restless,  discontented,  wife; 
retired  professor,  old,  but  still 
bright  add  alive;  efficient,  relaxed 
Government  official,  40-45;  two 
servants,  either  authentic,  Indians 
or  of  American-Indian  descent; 
sandy  blonde  eight-year-old  -girl, 
vigorous,  bright;  scholarly  nine- 
year-old  boy.  (Mail,  photo  and 
resume  to  production  assistant 
Jeanette  Kamins,  234  W.  44th  StM 
Suite  702). 

“Flower  Drum  Song"  (MC).  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Bichard  Rodgers,  Oscar 
ilammerstein  2d  &  Joseph  Fields. 
?.Iale  and  femme  dancers-singers- 
rctors  of  Oriental  appearance  for 
the  contemplated  touring  and  Eng- 
'  sh  companies.  Applicants  contact* 
the  Bodgers  &  Hammers tein  office, 
488  Madison  Ave. 

“La  Plume  De  Ma  Tante”  <M>. 
Producers,  David  Merrick,  Joseph 
-vipness  &  Jack  Hylton.  Available 
parts  for  understudies:  actor,  tall, 
fat,  dignified;  character  man- 
singer-dancer,  25-35,  5'-fT  to  5'-9” 
height,  low  baritone  or  high  tenor. 
Auditions,  Jan.  26  from  11  ajn.-3  . 
p.m.r  backstage  Boyle  Theatre,  242 
W.  45th  St. 

Untitled  play.  Producer-director, 
Warner  LeRoy,  TE  8-5188.  Avail-  ; 
able  parts  for  male.  Negro  or 
white,  5- -5"  dr  under,  30-50.  Phone 
for  appointment. 

“West  Side  Story”  (MD).  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Robert  Griffith  &  Harold 
Prince.  Auditions  will  be  held 
every  Tuesday,  2  pjn.,  at  the  Win¬ 
ter  Garden  Theatre,  1643  broadway, 
for  replacements  of  the  Broadway 
and  Loudon  companies.  Apply  fftr 
appointments,  stage  door  at  2  p.m. 
or  8  p.m.,  to  Ruth  Mitchell  or  How¬ 
ard  Jeffrey. 


OFF-BROADWAY 

( Parts  Available 1 

“And  the  Wind  Blows”  (D).  Pro¬ 
ducers,  George  Charles,  Joan  Hor¬ 
vath  &  Luis  Martinz;  director, 
Martinz.  Available'  parts  for  Mex¬ 
ican  Indian  and  peasant  types:  boy, 
10-13,  small,  loveable;  femme,  17- 
19,  peasant;  male,  18-20,  strong, 
matured  for  his  age,  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  opposite  lead;  male, 
Negro,  30,  husky,  must  be  exper¬ 
ienced;  femme,  Negro,  25-30, 
peasant,  must  be  experienced; 
male*  60,  loveable,  sympathetic; 
male,  50,  resolute,  irritable,  wiry; 
male,  American,  40,  educated, 
touchy,  sarcastic;  male,  40’s  priest, 
medium  build;  male,  second  lead, 
late  40’s,  Fredric  March  type. 
Auditions  Jan.  22-23,  from  7-10 
p.m.;  Jan.  25,  from  2-4  p.m.,  St. 
Marks  Playhouse,  Zd  Ave.  &  8th 
St.  Bring  photo  and  resume. 

“Courtyard”  (D).  Producers,  An¬ 
thony  &  Goodman  Productions, 
‘1225  Sixth  Ave.  Accepting  photo 
and  resume  .of  performers  via  mail 
only;  also  resume  of  potential  tech¬ 
nicians,  managers,  stage  managers. 

“Mister  President”  -(D).  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Day.  Tuttle  &  Howard 
Kane,  E.  74th  St.  Theatre,  334  E. 
74th  St.;  director,  Tuttle.  Avail¬ 
able  parts  for  non-equity,  men  only7 
20-30,  white  and  Negro.  Mail  photo 
r>nd  resume  for  consideration. 


OUT  OF  TOWN 

(Parts  Available > 
BUFFALO 

Melody  Fair,  musical  tent, 
(North  Tonawanda,  N.  y.)  Audi¬ 
tions  for  dancers  (ballet,  modern, 
jazz),  Feb.  1.  at  2:00-4:00  p.m., 
YWCA  Building,  190  Franklin 
Street.  Producer,  Lewis  T.  Fisher; 
choreographer  Zachary  Solov. 


SARASOTA 

“Toby  and  Susie,”  spring  and 
summer  tour  of  dramatic  tent  rep¬ 
ertory.  Producer,  Ned  Shaffner. 
Week  stands,  nightly  change  of  bill. 
Available  parts:  romantic,  juvenile 


j  lead,  ingenue  and  young  character ! 
1  actors.  Mail  photo  and  resume  to  j 
Caroline  Shaffner,  1190  West  Way 
Drive,  Sarasota.  Tours  about  18 
weeks,  opening  May  25  in  Iowa. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH 
West  Palm  Beach  Music  Carol-- 
val.  Equity  call  for  dancers:  male, 
10'  a.rri.;  femme  12  noon;  Jan.  22;  at 
the  Showcase,  950  Eighth  Ave., 
N.Y. 


FUTURE  SHOWS 

“And  So  Farewell”  (D).  Pro¬ 
ducer,  Norman  Twain  (no  produc¬ 
tion  office 

“Before  the  Fall”  (D).  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Betiy  Lee  Hunt  Sc  Ira 
Cirker  (no  production  office  set). 

“Dear  Liar” .  (CD>.  Producer, 
Guthrie  McClintic,  1270  Sixth 
Ave.,  Cl  7-5152. 

Far  Away  the  Train-Birds  Cry 
{CD)-^-producer,'  Louis  d’Almeida 
(480  Lexington  Ave.,  JU  2-8115).  • 

“Happy  Town”  (MC).  Producers, 
B  &  M  Theatre  Productions,  c/o 
Lenny-Debin,  140  W.  S8tli  St 

Let's  Go  Steady  (MC)— producer 
Edward  Padula  (1501  Broadway, 
LA  4-4860). 

“Purging  of  Simon  Madden”  (C). 
Producer,  Norman  Twain  (see  ' 
above).  ' 


SHOWS  IN  REHEARSAL 

BROADWAY 

“Destry  Rides  Again”  (MC).  Pro¬ 
ducer,  Daivd  Merrick,  246  W.  44th 
St.,  LO  3-0830.  .. 

“First  Impressions”  (MD)  Pro¬ 
ducers,  George  Gilbert  &  Edward 
Specter,  (237  W.  51st  St;  JU 
6-0028). 

“God  and  Kate  Murphy”  (D), 
Producers,  Charles  R.  Wood  & 
Harris  Masterson  (246  W.  44th  St.; 
LO  3-5450). 

“Golden  Fleecing”  (C).  Produc¬ 
ers,  Courtney  Burr  &  Elliott  Nu¬ 
gent,  (58  W.  57th  St;  Cl  5-9151). 

“Legend  of  Lisle”  (C).  Produc¬ 
ers,  Hartney  Arthur  5f  Nat  Stevens 
(522  Fifth  Ave.;  LA  4-4045). 

“Rivalry”  (D).  Producers,  Cheryl 
Crawford  &  Joel  Schenker,  49  W. 
45th  St,  JU  2-3466. 

“Sweet  Bird  of  Youth”  (D>.  Pro¬ 
ducer.  Cheryl  Crawford  (49  W. 
45th  St;  JU  2-3466): 


OFF-BR0ADWAY 

“Buffalo  Skinner”  (D).  Produc¬ 
ers,  Monte  Frierson.  F,  Fitzpatrick 
White. 

“Clearing  in  the  Woods”  (C). 
Producers.  Paul  Michael  &  Gayle 
Hinckley  (99  Seventh  Ave.,  So.). 

‘"Enemy  of  the  People”  (D)’  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Francesca  Productions  (120 
Madison  Ave.). 

“Mistress  and  Malden^  (CD). 
Producer,  Archer  King  (745  Fifth 
Ave.).  .  •  - 

“Puppets  Sc  People”  (C).  Produc¬ 
ers.  Wayne  Brown,  Elek  Hartman 
&  Marvin.  Z.  Goldstein  (211  E.-60th 
St.). 

;  “Royal  Gambit”  (DV.  Producer, 
David  Ellis.  Sullivan  St  Theatre, 
181  Sulbvan  St.  ^ 

“Saintlmess  of  Margerey  Kempe” 
(C).  Producers,  New  Drama.  Pro¬ 
ductions.  , 


SIGNED 

BROADWAY 

Destry  Rides  Again:  Mare 
Breaux,  Andy  Griffith,  Dolores 
Gray, 

Faster,  Faster;  Jeff  Donnell. 

Gay  Felons:  G,  K.  Alexander, 
Rudy  Bond,  Donn  Driver,  Sorrell 
Booke,  H.  M.  Crayon,  Chris  Gam- 
pel,  Ray  Newcomer,  Bruce  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Everett  King,  Laya  Reki. 

Legend  of  Lizzie:  Grant  Code, 
Alfred  Hinckley,  Lance  Cunard,' 
M.  Thorne,  Brendan  Fay,  Rod 
Colbin,  Lou  Polan.  Richard  Dur¬ 
ham. 

Look  After  Lulu:  -George  Baker. 

Most  Happy  Fella:  Norman  At¬ 
kins,  Paula  Stewart,  Art  Lund, 
Libby  Steiger. 

Sweet  Bird  of  Youth:  Rip  Torn, 
Diana  Hyland. 


OFF  BROADWAY 
Clearing  in  the  Woods:  Mark 
Lenard,  James  Vickery,  '  Tom 
Hatcher. 

Crucible:  Vinnette  Carroll. 
Fashion:  Frederic  Warriner, 


June  Erlcson.'Jbnathah  Abel,  Car- 
roll  Conjoy,  A1  Cordin,  Stephen 
Daley,  Francis  IVix,  Rosina.Fern- 
hoff,  Margot  Hand,;  Stanley  Jay, 
William  Swetland,  Dee  Victor. 

Lend  An  Ear:  Jenny  Lou  Law. 

Look  Back  In  Anger:  Helen  Jean 
Arthur  (succeeding  Diana  Her¬ 
bert). 

She  Shall  Have  Music:  Skedge 
Miller,  Honey  Sanders,  Edgar 
Daniels,  Irene  Perri,  Barbara 
Pavell,  Michael  Aubrey,  Rudy 
Tronto. 


Industrial 


1  ...(Parts  Available)  . 

Harry.  Rudder,  160’  W;  46th  Sf. 
Available  part,  Latin-American 
-business  man,  35-40.  Apply  the 
[  above  address. 


Films 


“Parrish,”  adaptation  of  Mildred 
Savage  novel.  Producer,  Warner’ 
Bros:-JOshua  Logan.  Available:  title 
role,  -  18-22,  about  6  it.,  medium 
build,  handsome,  an  “unknown” 
actor.  Mail  photo  and  resume  to 
producer-director  Logan,  c/o  War¬ 
ners,  666  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


HOLLYWOOD 

I  “Give  Your  Heart  to  the  Hawks,” 
from  Robinson  Jeffers’  epic  poem 
set  in  California.  Prefer  “unknown” 
talent.  Available:  male  lead,  21-30, 
at  least  six  feet  tall,  strong;  femme 
lead,  21-25,  requires  sustained 
dramatic  characterization;  support¬ 
ing  players,  male  and  femme,  25- 
65.  Production  scheduled-  for  late 
summer  start.  Mail  photo  and 
resume  to  producer-director  N.  H. 
Cominos,  c/o  Alba  Productions, 
.506  No.  Foothill  Road,  Beverly 


Television 


CBS-TV,  524  W.  57th  St.  Pros¬ 
pective  pilot  film.  Teenagers,  varl-, 
ety  -.performers,  top  ability  -re¬ 
quired.  Mail  photo  and  resume  to ? 
Nat  Greenblatt.  • 

CBS-TV,  526  W.  57th  St.  Accept¬ 
ing  photo  and  resume  of  models 
for  special  demostration  test  for 
CBS  closed  circuit.  Mail  to  -Nat 
Greenblatt,  above  address. 

Camera  Three,  educational, 
drama,  CBS;  producer,  John  Mc- 
Giffert.  Submit  photo  and  resume 
for  consideration.  Nat  Greenblatt 
(524  W.  57th  St.). 

“Captain  Kangaroo^”  juvenile 
series  six  mornings  a  week  on 
CBS-TV.  Available:  running  part 
for  young  girl,  engaging,  whole¬ 
some,  next-door-neighbor  type,  to 
sing  and  play  piano  well.  Submit 
photo  and  resume  by  mail  only  to~ 
Robert  Keeshan  Associates,  680 
Fifth  Ave. 

Dela  McCarthy  Assoc.,  515  Mad¬ 
ison  'Ave.  Casting,  Colin  D’Arcy. 
Submit  photo  and  resume  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

Grey  Advertising,  430  Park  Ave, 
Casting,  Jim  Kaye.  Submit  photo 
and  resume  by  mail  only. 

I,  filmed  on  location — GBS;  pro¬ 
ducer,  Gilbert  Ralston;  casting 
through  Marc  Merson;  address  by 
mail  only,  Barbara  Tuck,  CBS,  524 
W.  57th  St  Available  parts:  un¬ 
usual  types,  interesting  faces,  good 
physical  conditions,  will  consider 
applicants  haring  had  odd  occupa¬ 
tions.  Submit  photo  and  resume. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  ad  agency, 
420  Lexington  Ave.;  casting  direc¬ 
tor,  Evelyn  Peirce.  Commercials 
only;  cast  from  file;  application  for 

:  appointment,  photd  and  resume  by 
mail 

Lamp  .  Unto  My  Feet,  religious 
drama.,  CBS;  producer,  Don  Keller, 
man;  director,  James  MacAllen.* 
Submit  photo  and  resume  for  con¬ 
sideration.  Nat  Greenblatt  (524  W. 
57th  St.). 

Lawrence  Welk  show  (Plymouth 
Motors),  ABC-TV  —  Seeking  teen- 
age  vocal  and  instrumental  per- 
pormers  for  guest  appearances  or 
as  permanent  band  members.  Sub¬ 
mit  disk  or  tape  home:recorded 
acceptable)  of  wellknown  pop  or 
standard  numbers,-  plus  recent 
photo,  short  biographical  summary. 
Address  Plymouth  Show,  ABC 
Studio,  Hollywood,  or  2623  Santa 
Monica  blvd.,  Santa  Monica. 

Look  Up  Sc  Live,  religious- 
dramatic,  CBS.  Producer,  Jack 
Kuney;  casting,  Mare  Merson,  524 
W.  57th  St.  Casting  from  files. 
Mail  photo  and  resume. 

MCCann-Erickson,  485  Lexington 
Ave.;  casting,  Barbara  Neubauer. 
Available  part  for  femme  or  male 
pantomimist  with  mime  and  comic 
dance  experience,  for  commercials. 
Mail  photo  and  resume. 

National  Screen  Service,  1600 


AI  Jones  is  company  manager  of 
the  bus-and-truck  company  of 
“Li’l  Abner.” 

The  production  staff  for  the  up¬ 
coming  Hartney  Arthur  -  Nat 
Stevens  presentation  of  “Legend, 
of  Lizzie”  includes'  Mitch  Brower, 
manager;  Bernard  Gersten,  stage 
manager;  Leon  Gersten  and  Albert 
Schoemann,  assistant  stage  man¬ 
agers;  Frances  Harris,  Manny 
Azenberg  and  William  Call,  pro¬ 
duction  assistants;  Howard  Atlee, 
pressagent,  and  Anne  Woll,  associ¬ 
ate  p.a. 

“The  Saintliness  of  Margery 
Kempe,”  a  comedy-drama  by 
John  Wulp,  based  on  the  14th 
century  autobiography,  “Booke  of 
Margery  Kempe,”  is  scheduled  for 
a  .Jan.  31  opening  at -the  York 
Theatre,  N.Y.,  as  the  initial  pres¬ 
entation  of  New  Drama  •  Produc¬ 
tions. 

Joseph  Wishy,  co-producer  of 
Theatre  -  by  -  the  -  Sea,  Matunuck, 
R.I.,  has  been  awarded  an  artist’s 
grant  by  the  Italian  government 
and  is  in  Milan  working  at  the 
La  Scala  Opera  House  under  the 
guidance  or  Gerorgio  Strela,  who 
directs  both  at  the  La  Scala  and 
Milan’s  Piccolo  Teatro. 

The  late  Harry  Farrar  Tarvin’s 
“Goodwill  Ambassador,”  formerly 
tagged  “Pandora  and  the  Harp,” 
is  planned  for  a  March  17  Broad¬ 
way  bow  by  Harold  Bromley.  ‘ 

Albert  Camus’  “Caligula,”  origi¬ 
nally  slated'  for  production  at  the 
Phoenix  Theatre,  N.Y.,  this  season, 
has  been  postponed  until  the 
1959-60  semester. 

Lloyd  Nolan  and  J)avid  Yellin, 
who  are  planning  to  make  their 
Broadway  managerial  bow  next  fall 
with  “The  Passionate  Men,”  by 
Keith  Winter  and  Hattie  May 
Pavlo,  have  acquired  four  stories 
for  legit  adaptation.  The  proper¬ 
ties  are'  Thornton  Wilder’s  “The 
Ides  of  March,”  Marjorie  Rinnan 
Rawlings’  “Gal  Young  Un,"  Paul 
Horgan*s  “The  Saintmaker’s  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve”  and  Ellen  Glasgow’s 
“The  Romantic  Comedians.” 

“Romanoff  and  Juliet,”  which 
was  slated  to  end  its  road  tour 
Jan.  10  in  Chicago  with  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Peter  Ustinov  from  his 
starring  assignment,  is  continuing 
its  hinterland  hike  with  Bert  Lahr 
succeeding  as  male  lead.  The  firm 
of  Bowden,  Barr  Sc.  Bullock,  in 
partnership  with  Sylvia  Drulle, 
have  taken  over  the  production 
from  David  Merrick  until  May  16, 
when  Ustinov  will  return  for  Coast 
engagements. 

Cyril  Ritehard  will  direct  “The 
Marriage  of  Figaro”  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  N.  Y..  next  season. 

Curt  Conway,  an  actor  currently 
in  “Touch  of  the  Poet.”  has  op¬ 
tioned  Leslie  Weiner’s  “In  the 
Counting  House,”  -which  he  plans 
to  direct  and  co-produce  on  Broad¬ 
way  next  fall  with  another  manage¬ 
ment. 

Alan  Schneider  will  direct 
"Lovely  Star,  Good  Night,”  which 
Richard  W.  Krakeur  plans  to  bring 
to  Broadway  the  week  of  March  -9. 

Hollywood  producer  Artbor 
Horablow  Jr.  is  planning  to  return 
to  Broadway  as  sponsor  of  a  mod¬ 
ernized  version  of  Edouard  Bour- 
det’s  French  play,  “The  Captive.” 
Horablow,  whd  originally,  adapted 
the  play  for  its  1926  Broadway 
presentation  by  Gilbert  Miller  for 
the  Charles  Frohman  Co.,  has  col¬ 
laborated  on  the  updated  version  j 
with  his  novelist-wife,  Leonora.  I 

An  off -Broadway  revival  of 
“Lend  acd  Ear”  is  planned  by 
Stephen  Slane  and  Jenny  Lon  Law, ' 
who  appeared  in  the  original  1948 
Broadway  production.  i 

.  David  Gardner,  who’s  scheduled 
to  make  his  Broadway  bow  in  “The  j 
Golden  Fleecing,”  will  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  U.  S.  A.  after  his  name  to  I 
avoid  confusion  with  the  Canadian  1 
actor  of  the  same  rame,  currently 
appearing  in  the  U.  S.  with  the  i 
Old  Vic  company. 

An  English-language  version  by  ; 
Ruth  Wolff  of  H.  Leivick’s  Yiddish 
play,  “The  Golem,”  is  slated  to 
open  Feb.  24  at  the  St.  Marks  Play-  | 
house,  N.  Y.,  under  the  production 
auspicies  of  George  Morfogeifand  j 
Robert  Kalfin.  A  planned  produo, 
tion  last  fall  of  a  play  by  Owen* 
R^chleff,  based  on  “The  Golem,”  I 
failed  to  materialize.  , 

Florida  Friebus  is  playing  the 
femme  lead  in  a  revival  of  “Blue 


Denim”  at  the  Players  Ring  Thea¬ 
tre,  Hollywood. 

Norman  ’Corwin,  who  directed 
last  season’s  touring  production  of 
his  three-character  play,  “The  Ri¬ 
valry,”  has  succeeded  Jack  Landau 
as  stager  of  the  upcoming  Broad- 

waxapresentation  of  the  drama. 

The  production  staff  for  the  road 
tour  of  “Girls  in  509,”  which  gets 
underway  next  Monday  (26)  in 
Cleveland,  includes  George  Oshrin, 
company  manager:  Harry  Forwood, 
pressagent;  Arthur  Marlowe,  pro¬ 
duction  stage  manager,  and  William 
Bush,  stage  manager. 

Gene  Gross  will  appear  In  “A 
Month  in  the  Country,”  which  be¬ 
gins  a  month’s  run  Feb.  10,  at  the 
Arena  Stage,  Washington,  under 
the  direction  of  William  Ball. 

Jack  Barefield  and  Peter  Flour¬ 
noy  are  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for 
the  one-week  presentation,  open¬ 
ing  tomorrow  (Thurs.),  at  the 
annual  Festival  of  Arts  of  Bare- 
field’s  “The  Passionate  Women  at 
Glyn,”  which  Flournoy  has  op¬ 
tioned  for  Broadway  production.  % 

Bill  Macy  went  on  for  Leon  Be- 
lasco  in  “Once  More  With  Feeling” 
for  two  performances  last  week 
while  Belasco  made  a  quickie  trip 
to  the  Coast. 

Peter  Coke’s  “Fool’s  Paradise,” 
with  Cicely  Courtneidge  starring, 
is  planned  for  London  presentation 
at  the  end  of  March  by  Michael 
Codron  in  association  with  Allan 
Davis,  who  will  also  direct 

The  uniform  department  of  the 
Brooks  Costume  Co.  will  outfit  the 
U.S..  Military  Academy  Band  at 
West  Point.  This  brings  to  exactly  . 
100  'the  number  of  bands  uni¬ 
formed  by  the  firm. 

D.  Cascio  and  Philip  Jacobus,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rebate  Thea¬ 
tre,  presented  the  first  of  two  suc¬ 
cessive  Monday  night  performances  . 
of  “Miss  Julie”  at  the  off-Broadway 
showcase  last- Monday  night  (19). 

Herbert  Ross  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Cue  magazine 
to  join  with  pressagent-producer 
George  Ross  in  forming  Ross  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  a  publicity  firm.  He 
will  continue  as  consultant  for  Cue. 

*  Ricardo  Montalban  has  joined 
the  American  Theatre  Wing’s  Ad¬ 
vanced  Acting  Workshop,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Herbert  Machiz.  He  will 
appear  in  a  benefit  performance  of 
“The  Zoo  Story,”  a  new  play  by 
EdWard  Albee. 

Emlyn  Williams  launched  a  14- 
week  cross-country  tour  in  his  one- 
man  show,  “A  Boy  Growing  Up,” 
last  Thursday  (15)  at  Emory  U., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  S.  Hurok  is  booking 
tbe  production,  which  also  initiated 
“The  Sunday  Evening  Series  of 
Great  Players”  at  the  Society  of-  ■ 
the  Four  Arts  auditorium.  Palm 
Beadh,  Fla.,  last  Sunday  (18).  The 
series  is  being  sponsored  by  Mary 
Howes  and  John  Lane. 

.  Ernie  Callabria  has  composed  a 
musical  score  and  Elizabeth  Landis 
has  designed  the  costumes  for  the 
upcoming  off-Broadway  production 
of  “People  and  Puppets.” 

The  Marquee  Players,  a  work¬ 
shop  for  stars  and  featured  per¬ 
formers,  has  been  launched  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Arts.  Participation  in  the  workshop 
is  by  invitation  only. 

A  series  of  Monday  night  presen¬ 
tations,  designed  as  a  showcase  for 
new  playwrights,  directors  and 
actors,  was  launched  by  Rhett  Cone 
at  the  Cricket  Theatre,  N.Y.,  last 
Monday  night-  C19)  with  Alfred  de 
Musset’s  “No  Trifling  With  Love,” 
which  will  be  repreated  next  Mon¬ 
day  eve  (26).  The  series,  which 
will  also  include  three  successive 
Monday  night  presentations,  be¬ 
ginning  Feb.  9,  of  “An  Evening 
With  Dey,"  comprising  three  vi¬ 
gnettes  by  James  Dey,  functions 
under  the  title,  “Theatre  for  the 
Connoisseur.” 

A  Broadway  production  of  Peter 
Shaffer’s  “Hunt  of  the  Sun”  is 
planned  by  David  Susskind  for 
next  winter.  Peter  Glenville  will 
direct. 

“The  Last  Days  of  Lincoln,”  by 
Mark  Van  Doren,  is  planned  for 
Broadway  production  next  season 
by  Alexander  H.  Cohen  and  Ralph  .. 
Alswang,  in  association  wit-h 
Arthur  C.-Twitchell  Jr.  It’ll  be 
published  first  as  a  book  next  Feb. 
12  (Lincoln's  birthday)  by  Hill  and 
Wang,  Inc. 


Broadway.  Casting,  ’  Carl  Carbone. 
Submit  photo  and  composite  for 
consideration. 

North  Advertising,  6  E.  45th  St. 
Casting  Frank  Higgins.  Cast  from 
files  for  the -Toni  commercials.  Pre¬ 
fer  models  with  good  hair.  Mail 
photo  and  resume  for  considera¬ 
tion. 

Reach,  McClintioh  Sc  Co.,  505 
Park  Ave.;  casting,  Ted  Okon. 
Photo  and  resume  accepted  via 
mail  only  for  commercials;  boys, 
girls;  middleaged  and  elderly  men 
and  women;  also  young  and  mature 


women  for*  shampoo  commercials. 

The-  Verdict  Is  Yours*  unre¬ 
hearsed  courtroom  dramas.'  CBS^ 
producer,  Eugene  Burr;  director, 
Byron  Paul;  casting  contact,  Liam 
Dunn,  CBS,  524  W.  57th  St.  (do  not 
phono).  No  open  casting;  all  don* 
from  files.  Submit  photo  and  res¬ 
ume  for  consideration. 

WRCA-TV,  <30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  N.Y.'  20),  accepting  appli¬ 
cations  for  auditions  for  all  gen¬ 
eral  talent,  except  dramatic  ac:ors, 
alternate  Tuesdays.  Apply  by  iriail 
to  “Open  Auditions?.” '  • 
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STARS  &  STARRING 

It  seems  desirable  to  restate  Vahiety  ..policy  respecting  stars 
and  starring.  This  publication  follows  a  simple  ride:  a  star  is 
a  player  whose  name  appears  above  the  title  of  the  play. 


The  descriptive  terms  “starring"  and  “co-starring,”  when  ap¬ 
pearing  beneath  the  title,  are  another  matter.  Here  may  be  a 
special,  gilded  form-  of  feature  billing,  but  not  starring  as  com¬ 
monly  accepted  by  the  trade,  and  by.  this  trade  paper. 


In  the  interest  of  protecting  the  meaning  of  meaning,  a  star 
ought  to  be  readily  identifiable  by  the  status  accorded.  Nowa¬ 
days  the  tendency  to  blur  distinctions  is  a  product  of  euphemism 
and  pressagentry.  But  the  facts  remain  the  facts.  Players  must 
'  surely  know  that  When  the  author,  director,  producer,  composer 
or  choreographer  appear  above  the  title  and  the  actors  beneath, 
that  “starring”  has  been  taken  over  by  superior,  over-riding, 
-  contractural  priorities.  The  player  must  understand  this.  So 
must  his  agent.  These  are  matters  of  decision  and  negotiation. 
A  trade  paper  reflects,  it  does  not  make  the -facts. 


'Musk  Man’  $118,554  in  Oes  Moines; 

‘Al  l  ’  d»iiAnif  Mi  n  inr  i 


“Music  Man”  last  week  became + 
the  runner-up  for  the- record  high¬ 
est  single-week's  gross.  The  musi¬ 
cal,  drawing  a  smash  $118,554  at  i 
the  4,139-seat  KRNT,  Des  Moines, 
squeezed  out  “My  Pair  Lady”  in 
taking  second  place  to  the  $119,811 
piled  up  by  “Oklahoma”  in  1946. 

“Lady”  tallied  $1 17,701  at  the 
3,300-seat  Opera  House,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  August,  1957.  Both  “Okla¬ 
homa”  and  “Music  Man”  registered s 
their  top  takes  on  “native”  ground. 
The  latter  musical,  written  by 
Iowa-bom  Meredith  Willson,  is  lo- 
caled  in  that  state. 

The  Rodgers  &  Hammersteih 
musical  played  the  6,000-seat  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Auditorium,  Oklahoma  City, 
when  it  bit  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  all-time  record  high  for  an 
eight-performance  week.  The  top 
for  “Oklahoma”  was  $4.20  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $5.90  for  “Lady”  and  $4.95 
for  “Music  Man.” 

“Lady,”  which  passed  ‘the  $100,- 
000  mark  on  other  occasions,  holds 
the  fourth  place  spot  also,  with  a 
$113,500  take  during  its  Frisco  run. 
R&H’s  “South  Pacific”  is  another 
$100,000  topper,  having  passed  that 
figure  in  Dallas  in  1950  and  Seattle 
in  1952. 

The  Dallas  take  for  “S.  P.”  was 
$112,368  for  an  eight-performance- 
week  at  a  $4.60  top  at  the  4,301- 
seat  State  Fair  Auditorium.  The 
gross  in  Seattle  was  $100,063  for 
eight  performances  at  the  4,500- 
seat  civic  Auditorium.  The  top 
was  $4.50.  -» 

Big  in  the  Islands,  Too 

Honolulu,  Jam  .20. 

/Music  Man”  established,  itself 
as  the  Community  Theatre’s  top- 
grossing  production  during  a  six- 
week  Noveraber-December  run  at 
the  848-seat  Dillingham  Hall,  on 
the  Punahou  Campus  here.  The 
musical  grossed  over  $46,000, 
breaking  the  approximate  $30,000 
previous  •  record  held  by  “Carou¬ 
sel”  • 

The  Rofigers  &  Hammerstein 
musical,  however,  had  its  six-week 
stand  in  the  smaller  529-seat  Fort 
Huger  Theatre,  the  Community 
Theatre’s  regular  showcase.  Jer-: 
ome  Mayer,  who  co-produced  ‘‘Lul¬ 
laby”  on  Broadway  in  1954  is  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  local  legit' 
group. 

'Boy  Friend’  Will  Close 
Long  London  Ron  Feb.  7; 
$5,600,680  World  Cross 

London,  Jan.  20. 

“The  Boy  Friend,”  Sandy  Wil¬ 
son’s  long-running  musical  satire, 
will  fold  Feb.  7  at  Wyndham’s 
Theatre.  .  It  will  have  had  the 
second  longest  run  of  .any  British 
musical. 

■  This  parody  of  the  1920’s  opened 
Jan.  14, 1954,  and  have  played  over 
2,000  performances*  a  few  weeks 
short  of  the  record-breaking  “Chu 
Chin  Chow.”  Over  1,000,000  people 
have  paid  to  see  the  show  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  gross  has  thus  far 
topped  $5*600,000  for  productions 
in  .the  U.  S.  and  other  countries. 

-'“The  Boy  Friend”  is  to  go  on  # 
provincial  tour  When  the  London 
rim  ends.  But  Sandy  Wilson,  the 
unknown  playwright  to  whom  the 
show  brought  eminence  and  tax 
problems,  will  still  be  represented 
in  the  West  End.  His  newer  musi¬ 
cal,  “Valmouth  ”  first-  seen  at  the 
Lyric:  Theatre.  Ha’Vimersmith,  is  to 
reopen  Jan; ‘27  at  the  Sayille.-  s  * 


Pan  Mail 

A  staff  member  of  the  N.Y, 
Herald  Tribune  swears  on  a 
stack  •  of  gargoyles  that  its 
dramatic  critic  finally  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  (presumably 
from  an  actor)  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  salutation: 

“Dear  sir,  You  Kerr.” 


Pleasure’ Repays 
Rest  of  80G  Nut; 
Nets  7G  a  Week 

“The  Pleasure  of  His  Company,” 
Which  repaid  the  balance .  of  its: 
$80,000  investment  Jan.  3  is  earn¬ 
ing  a&out  $7,000  7  weekly  at  its 
steady  capacity  pace.  The  produc¬ 
tion’s  share  of  income  on  the  sale 
of  the^  film  rights  contributed  to 
the  quickie  payoff,  11  weeks  after 
its  Broadway  opening. 

The  picture  rights  to  the  Play¬ 
wrights  Co.-Frederick  Bfisson  pro¬ 
duction  were  acquired  by  William 
Periberg  and  George  Seaton  for  a 
down  payment  of  $75,000,  plus, 
bonuses  of  $2,500  weekly  to  a 
$175,000  ceiling  for  a"  total  of 
$25Q;0Q0.  The  Broadway  company 
gets  40%  of  that  coin,  less  com¬ 
missions. 

Therefore,  prior  to  the  deduc- 
(Continued  on  page  84) 

NUGENT  IN  AGAIN  AS 
STAGER  OF  ‘FLEECING’ 

Elliott  Nugent  resumed  ;this 
week  the  direction  of  “Golden 
Fleecing,”  which  he’s  co-produc¬ 
ing  with  Courtney-  Burr.  Nugent 
was  originally  scheduled  to  han¬ 
dle  the  staging,  but  relinquished 
the  assignment  to  Preston  Sturgis, 
who  has  since  withdrawn. 

The  .  tryout  dates  originally 
slated  for  the  Lorenzo  Semple  Jr. 
comedy,  currently  in  rehearsal, 
have  been  cancelled.  The  play  was 
booked  for  a  Jan,  28  opening  at 
the  Warren  Theatre,  Atlantic  City, 
then  was  to  play  the  Shubert  Thea¬ 
tre,  Washington,  beginning  Feb. 
2.  Tentative  plans  now  call  for 
the  show' to  rehearse  an  additional 
two  weeks  and  play  the  same  loca¬ 
tions  Feb.  11  and  Feb.  16,  respec¬ 
tively, 

'Meanwhile,  the  Washington  va¬ 
cancy  has  been  filled  by  “Listen  to 
the.  Mocking  Bird,”  which  is  ex¬ 
tending'  its  pre-Broadway  tour 
again  with  a  two-week  booking 
there  starting  next  Monday  (26). 

Sked  Revival  Series  At 
Suburban  London  House 

London,  Jan,  20. 

A  new  management,  59  Theatre 
Co.,  formed  by  James  W.  Lawrie 
-and  Caspar  Wrede,  will  begin  op¬ 
erations  Jan.  27  with  a  revival  of 
Georg  Buchner’s  drama,  “Danton’s 
Death/*  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  in 
suburban  Hammersmith. 

The  second  offering  in  -a  planned 
24-week  season  -of  five*  revivals  will 
be  a.  double-hill  of  Strindberg’s 
‘The  Creditors”  and  Otway’s  ■‘The 
Cheats  of  Scapin,”  followed  by 
Ibsen’s  “Brand.” 


3/Sfr 

Atkinsons  Vacationing 
10  Days  in  Puerto  Rico 

Brooks  Atkinson,  drama  critic  of 
the  N.  Y.  Times,  and  his  novelist- 
wife,  Oriana  Atkinson,  planed  last 
|  Saturday  (17)  to  Puerto  Rico  for  a 
rest.  They’re  returning  Jan.  26,  in 
time  for  the  critic  to  cover  the  next 
Broadway  opening,  “Rashomon,” 
Jan.  27  at  the  Music  Box  Theatre. 

Atkinson  will  take  time  off  from 
his  vacation  to  attend  two  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Puerto  Rico  drama 
Festival,  fn  San  Juan,  and  will 
probably  devote  a  Sunday  column 
to  it. 


Gielgud  Repays 


The  production  of  “Shake¬ 
speare’s  Ages  of  Man”  has  re¬ 
turned  its  full  $30,000  investment 
after  three  weeks  on  Broadway. 
The,  one-man  reading  by  John 
Gielgud  has  been  repaying  its. 
backers  at  the  rate  of  $10,000' 
weekly  .since  its  Dec.  26  ooening 
at  the  46th  Street  Theatre,  N.Y. 

The  cost  of  opening  the  show, 
produced  by  Jerry  Leider,  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  Tennent  Produc¬ 
tions,  Ltd.,  was  about  $12,500.  An¬ 
other  .$10,700  represented  bonds 
and  advances,  leaving  a  .  $6, 800  re¬ 
serve. 

On  that  basis,  the  offering, 
which  has  been  playing  to  healthy 
business  and  breaks  at  around 
$10,500  weekly,  was  in  the  black 
midway  during  its  second  stanza. 

The  gross  for  last  week,  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  biggest  on  rec¬ 
ord  for  a  one-man  Broadway  en¬ 
try,  was  $36,700,  for  an  estimated 
operating  profit  of  about  $15,000. 
The  production  expenses  include 
30%  of  the  gross  as  theatre  rent¬ 
al,  a  percentage  of  the  gross  to 
Gielgud  and  the  payment  of  three 
stagehands.  The  theatre  supplies 
five  other  grips. 

Incidentally,  George  Hylands, 
whose  Shakespeare  anthology  is 
the  basis  for  the  reading,  is  a  Brit¬ 
ish  professor  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Tennant-  Pro¬ 
ductions,  a  subsid  of  the*  London 
managerial  firm,  H.  M.  Tennent* 
Ltd.  He  gets  no  royalty  on  the 
show. 


Starting  to  Add  British 
To  London ‘Story’  Cast; 


‘Okla.’  Pattern 


London,  Jan.  20. 

Under  an  agreement  made  be¬ 
tween  British  Actors  Equity  and 
H.  M.  Tennent,  the  London  man¬ 
agement  of  the  show,  local  talent 
is  now  being  added  to  the  cast  of 
“West  Side  Story,”  which  opened 
over  a  month  ago  with  an  all-Amer¬ 
ican  lineup. 

The  pattern  being  followed  is 
similar  to  that  begun  with  “Okla¬ 
homa,”  which  was  imported  from 
Broadway  about  a  dozen  years  ago 
with  an  all-American  cast.  Existing 
permits  for  “West  Side  Story”  are 
for  three  months,  tut  the  union 
will  not  oppose  an  extension. 

Already  a  number  of  British  per¬ 
formers  are  on  the  payroll,  but 
most  aren’t  yet  appearing  in  the 
musical. 

.(.The  normal  rule  for  London 
productions  of  U.  S.  shows  is  that 
Americans  in  non-principal  parts 
must  he  replaced  by  British  pier- 
formers  six  months  after  the  open¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  continuation  of 
Americans  in  principal  roles  is 
subject  to  extension  of  work  per¬ 
mits  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  on 
recommendation  by  British  Equity, 
—Ed.) 


‘Tali  Story’  Pic  Rights 
To  WB  for  200G  Down 

Prior  to  its  Broadway  opening 
Jan.  29  at  the  Belasco,  “Tall  Story” 
has  closed  a  pre-production  deal 
with  Warner  Bros,  for  the  film 
rights.  Negotiated  by  agent  Irving 
Lazar  in  Manhattan,  the  terms  call 
for  $200,000  outright.  Escalator 
clauses,  depending  upon  the  length 
of  the  Broadway  engagement,  can 
run  the  price  to  $500,000. 

The  Howard  Lindsay  -  Russel 
Crouse  adaptation  of  the  Howard 
Nemrov  novel,  “The  Homecoming 
Game”  is  produced  by  Emmett 
Rogers  &  Robert  Weiner,  It  is 
currently  trying  out  at  the  Locust 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia^ 


Book  B’way  Shows  Into  Chi  Civic 
On  Guarantee;  Set -Girls,’  'Garden’ 


Gingold,  Ahoy 

“The  World  Is  Square”  by 
Hermione  Gingold  (Athene 
Press;  $2),  is  kidding-on-the- 
square  autobio  of  legit-video 
comedienne.  Format  is  split 
between  words  and  illustra¬ 
tion;  latter  obviously  staged 
for  yaks.  .Comedic  references 
are  made  to  many  show  biz 
personalities  with  whom  ac¬ 
tress  has  worked;  several  en¬ 
tered  as  flip  footnotes.*  One 
•  such, .  concerning  Ivor  Novello, 
has  been  blacked'  out  on 
printed  page. 

Volume  will  aid  and  abet 
rising 'cult  of  Gingoldism,  ar¬ 
riving  in  time  for  value  to  cur¬ 
rent  tv  appearances  and  to 
player’s  role  in  “First  Impres¬ 
sions,”  upcoming  Abe  Burrows 
musical  in  which  the  lady  is 
featured. 


Follow  Catholic 
Line  in  Booking 


Chicago,  Jan.  20. 

The  management  of  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  here  is  now  confin- : 
ing  its  schedule  to  shows  deemed  * 
acceptable  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
The. new  policy  may  short-circuit ; 
negotiations  for  a  two-week  en-  j 
gagement  of  Eva  Gabor  in  “Private  ! 
Lives,”  ‘rated  “completely  objec-  j 
tionable”  by  the  Catholic  reviewing  1 


organ,  The  Sign. 


.  Unless  the  actress  and  producer  j 
Carl  Stohn  can  compromise  on  a  • 
more  innocuous  vehicle,  the  the-  ■ 
atre  may  have  to  forego  the  book-  j 
ing,  although  it  figures  Miss  Gabor  i 
would  have  boxoffice  draw  here.  ] 

Drury  Lane  is  believed  the  only 
professional  theatre  in' the  country 
paying  strict  head  to  ecclesiastical 
advice.  The  year-around  stock  op¬ 
eration  is  in  a  community  pre¬ 
dominantly  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  management  fears  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  local  church  ban  oh 
one  of  its  shows. 

None  of  the  10  productions  last 
season  drew  church  action,  al¬ 
though*  some  were  in  the  “partly 
objectionable”  category.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  instances,  whole  speeches  and 
even  parts  of  scenes  were  edited 
out  or  rewritten. 

“That  we  should  have  to  use 
‘partly  objectionable’  shows  is  in¬ 
evitable,”  says  Stohn,  “since  there 
are  very  few  commercial  plays  in 
the  recommended  classifications. 
Most  of  the  modern  ones,  in  fact, 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


.  Chicago,  Jan,  20. 

Alan  Carr  has  leased  the  newly 
refurbished  Civic  Theatre.  925-seat 
miniature  of  the  adjacent  Opera 
House,  and  is  booking  Broadway 
shows  with  their  original  casts.  His 
method  of  getting  the  shows  on  the 
road  is  to  guarantee  them  against 
loss.  -w 

Two  shows  have  been  set  so  far,  - 
the  first  being  “The  Giris  in  5Uj,  ’ 
with  original  costars  Imogene  Coca 
and  Peggy  Wood  and  the  entire 
New  York  cast.  The  Howard  Teioh- 
mann  comedy  begins  a  six-week 
run  Feb.  23  after  two-week  s.opoffs 
in  Dertoit  and  Cleveland  for  the 
Theatre  Guild.  “Girls”  would  not 
have  played  Chi  save  for  Carr’s 
guarantee.  Teichmann  has  rewrit¬ 
ten  the  show  and  is  re-rehearsing 
it  in  New  York. 

Booked  for  April  6  for  an  in¬ 
definite  run  is  the' Tennessee  Wil¬ 
liams  dual-bill,  “Garden  District,” 
which  is  being  mounted  especially 
for  the  Civic  by  Vio.a  Rubber, 
who  had  produced  the  London  and 
New  York  versions.  Herbert  Machiz 
will  stage  it,  and  Kathleen  Nes¬ 
bitt  and  Diana  Barrymore  will  co- 
star.  In  pre-Broadway  fashion,  the 
show  will  break  in  at  New  Haven 
and  Washington  D.C.  prior  to  the 
Chicago  opening. 

Carr  has  additional  plans  for  the 
restored  theatre.  On  Monday 
nights,  when  the  house  would 
otherwise;-  be  dark,  he  will  offer  a 
showcase  series  similar  tp  that  of 
the  off-Broadway.  Cherry  Lane, 
N.Y,  For  ithe  summer  semester  he 
intends  to  mount  shows  as  vehicle! 
for  certain  stars,  but  cn  a  more 
ambitious  setup,  than  summer 
stock. 

Associated  with  Carr  in  the  Civic 
Theatre  venture  are  L.  Arnold 
Weissberger,  his  New  York  at¬ 
torney,  Snd  Lewis  Manilow,  his 
lawyer  here.  Carr  -had  originally 
been  partnered  with  another  tyro 
producer*  Jack  Tourville,  but  the 
two  split  recently  over  policy 
matters. 


REPAY  THIRD  OF  75G 
ANTE  FOR  TEN1NSULA’ 

Backers  of  “Warm  Peninsula” 
have  been  repaid  $25,000  of  their 
investment.  The  Manning  Gurian 
production,  starring  his  wife  Julie 
Harris,  is  currently  in  the  13th 
week  of  a  lengthy  pre-Broadway 
tour. 

The  Joe  Masteroff  play  is  slated 
to  open  in  New  York  next  fall, 
after  a  summer  layoff. 

‘Poker  Game’  Took  Bets 
Up  Till  Opener  in  Wash. 

“Poker  Game”  played  it  close 
to  the  vest  in  getting  up  its  $90,- 
000  capitalization.  The  George 
Panetta  comedy,  which  began  a 
pre-Broadway  tryout  in  Washing¬ 
ton  last  Friday  (16),  was  still  seek¬ 
ing  investors  as  late  as  Jan.  7,  A 
notice,  stating  that  a  few  shares 
were  available  and  that  the  pro¬ 
duction’s  hooks  would  be  closed 
Jan.  15,  the  day  before,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  break-in,  was  sent  to  pros¬ 
pective  hackers  by  producer  Nor¬ 
man  Forman. 

The  financing  of  the  play,  which 
costars  J.  Carrol  Naish,  Doretta 
Morrow  and  Aline  MacMahon,  also 
provides  for"  20%  overcall.  The 
production  ,  is  scheduled  to  open 
in  New  York  the  latter  part  of 
February  but  a  theatre  hasn’t 
been  set. 


5  Off-Broadway  Folds 
Chalk  Up  $65,089  Loss; 
‘Salad’  Not  Yet  Fipred 

Approximately  $35,000  went 
down  the  drain  the  lari  fortnight 
on  five  of  six  off-Broadway  closings. 

The  folderoos  were  the  musical 
version  of  “Of  Mice  and  Men,” 
plus  “Failures,”  “King  Leer.”  “Di¬ 
versions,”  “Salad.  Days”  a'?d  “The 
Man  W’ho  Never  Died.”  The  last- 
named  actually  closed  Jan.  11, 
prior  to  being  taken  over  by  a  new 
management  for  a  continued  run. 

"Mice,”  “Failures”  and  “Diver-% 
sions”  are  figured  to  have  dropped 
their  entire  bankrolls  for  a  com¬ 
bined  loss  of  around  $33,500.  The 
respective  capitalizations  on  the 
three  shows  were  “Mice,”  $15,000; 
“Failures,”  .$11,000,  and  “Diver¬ 
sions,”  $7,500.  It’s  estima'ed  that 
“Lear,”  the  preem  bill  at  the  new 
Players  Theatre  in  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage,  involved  a  loss  of  about  $7,- 
000. 

The  run  of  “Man”  which 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


Crabtree  Society  Spoof 
To  Preem  at  Palm  Beach 

Palm  Beach,  Jan.  20. 

Paul  Crabtree,  producer-director 
at  the  Royal  Poinciana  Playhouse, 
has  written  a  new  play  satirizing 
local  society.  It’s  called  “Beach- 
comers”  and  is  slated  for  a  week’s 
run  at  the  theatre  beginning  Feb. 
16.  Arthur  Treacher  and  nitery 
chanteuse  Fernanda  Monte!  will 
costar. 

Following  the  Crabtree  play  Tor 
a  week’s  stand  starting  Feb.  23 
will  be  “Hi  Fi  Holiday,”  the  tour¬ 
ing  vaude  show,  headed  by  Fred 
Waring  and  his  Pennsylvanians. 
The  10-week  Playhouse  season 
opens  Monday  (26).  Approximately 
70%  of  the  seats  for  the  season 
have  been  pre-sold  on  subscription. 

Frank  J.  Hale  is  president  of 
the  stock  Venture.  The  production 
staff  includes  John  Giroux,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  producer;  James  M. 
Riley,  artistic  director;  James 
Gildersleeve,  technical  director; 
Ann  Chrisemer,  executive  secre¬ 
tary;  Ed  Dawson,  pressagent;  Ed¬ 
ward  Fisher,  business  manager* 
and  Barbara  Gault,  subscription 
director. 
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Shows  Abroad 


The  JLong  and  the  Short 
and  file  Tall 

London,  Jan.  8. 

English  Stage  Co.  (in  association  with 
Oscar  Lewenstein  &  Wolf  Mankowit^ 
presentation  of*  two-act  comedy  by  Willis 
Hall.  Features  Peter  O'Toole,  Robert 
Shaw.  Direction,  Lindsay  Anderson;  decor, 
Alan  Tagg.  Opened  Jen.  7,  ’59,  at  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  London;  $2.30  top. 

465  Sgt.  Mltchem  . Robert  Shaw 

839  CnL  Johnstone . Edward  Judd 

594  Cpl.  Macleish  . Ronald  Fraser 

632  Pvt.  Whittaker  .' . D?vid  Andrews 

777  Pvt.  Evans  . Alfred  Lynch 

877  Pvt.  Bam  forth . Peter  O'Toole 

644  Pvt.  Smith  . Bryan  Pringle 

Japanese  Soldier  .  Kenji  Takaki 


A  combination  of  broad  comedy 
and  taut  drama,  “The  Long  and  the 
Short  and  the  Tall"  describes  the 
experiences  of  a  platoon  of  seven 
soldiers  surrounded  by  enemy 
troops  in  the  Malayan  jungle  who 
have  to  decide  what  to  do  with  a 
captured  Japanese  scout.  It’s  an 
interesting  study,  frequently  ob-; 
servant  and  occasionally  perceptive 
and  might  possibly  qualify  for 
transfer  to  the  West  End  for  a  reg- 
ular  presentation.  I 

The  title  of  the  play  is  derived 
from  a  popular  war-time  song  and 
aptly  suggests  the  characters,  if  not 
the  content.  There  is,  inevitably, 
the  irreverent  cockney  type  who 
cannot  take  easily  to  military  dis¬ 
cipline.  Also  present  are  a  bullying 
corporal,  a  dour  Scottish  lance- 
corporal,  a  Welshman,  a  northerner 
and  so  on.  In  charge  of  this  as¬ 
sorted  group  is  a  sergeant  who 
struggles  to  enforce  -his  authority, 
although  not  too  happy  with  the 
decisions  he  is  obliged  to  make. 

The  first  act  is  largely  in  lighter 
vein,  but  an  overplus  of  the  humor 
is  derived  from  the  obvious  use  of 
barrack  room  cliches.  Almost  every 
stock  army  phrase  and  wisecrack 
has  somehow  or  other  found  its 
way  into  the  script,  many  legit;ma- 
tely.  but  others  apparently  just  for 
laughs. 

The  humor,  however,  is  almost 
totally  absent  from  the  second  half, 
in  which  the  isolated  soldiers 
realize  they  have  a  tough  problem. 
Should  they  take  their  prisoner 
back  through  the  jungle  to  camp, 
should  they,  leave  him  to  die  or 
should  they  finish  him  off?  The 
conflicting  views  among  the  seven 
men  provide  the  bas;s  of  the  main 
dramatic  content  and  it  is  largely 
done  in  an  absorbing  way. 

Peter  O’Toole  easily  has  the  most 
rewarding  role  as  the  cockney 
soldier,  and  admirably  seizes  all 
the  opportunities.  Robert  Shaw  is 
believable  as  the  sergeant  and 
there  is  a  fine  performance  by 
Kenji  Takaki  as  the  Japanese  pri¬ 
soner.  Edward  Judd  and  Robert 
Fraser  lead  a  competent  supporting 
team.  Lindsay  Anderson,  best 
known  for  his  direction  of  docu¬ 
mentary  films,  has  staged  the  play 
with  a  firm  hand,  emphasizing  the 
best  qualities  of  the  script. 

Myro. 


The  Rose  Tattoo 

London,  Jan.  16. 

Donzld  Albzry.  Gilda  Dahl  berg  &  Sam 
Wanimakcr  productions  presentation  of 
three--  ct  (nine  scenes)  drama  by  Tennes¬ 
see  Williams.  Sivrs  Lea  Padovani,  Sam 
Wan  m-ker.  Direction,  Wana maker; 
decor,  Hutchinson  Scott.  Opened  Jan.  15, 
■'59,  at  the  New  Theatre,  London;  $2.80 

trfn  " 


Salvatora .  Julie  Allan 

Vivi  .  Ellen  MacIntyre 

Bruno  .  Gordon  Pleasant 

Asminla  .  Eileen  Way 

Rosa  delle  Rose  . Catherine  Feller 

Sera  phi  na  delle  Rose - Lea  Padovani 

Estepe  Hohengarten  ....  Olga  Lowe 

The  Strega . Alice  Greenwood 

Giuseppina  .  Mikl  Iveria 

Peppina  . . .  Maria  Corso 

Violetta  .  Madge-  Brindley 

Marielia  . *....  Fernanda  Forster 

Teresa-  . .  Golda  Casimlr 

Concetta  .  Thalia  Kouri 

Father  de  Leo . . .  Ralph  Nossek 

Doctor  .  Roland  Kelvin 

Miss  Yorke  .  Ruth  Kettlewell 

Flora  . Margaret  McGrath 

Bessie  .  Tucker  McGuire 

Jack  Hunter  . .  John  Bown 

Salesman  .  "Vincent  Murray 

Alvaro  Mangiacavallo  Sam  Wammaker 


Sam  Wanamaker  has  argued  for 
five  years  with  the  Lord  Chamber¬ 
lain  for  the  ban  to  be  lifted  on 
“The  Rose  Tattoo.”  Now.  with  one 
or  two  minor  cuts  and  after  a 
successful  tryout  at  Wanamaker’s 
theatre  club  in  Liverpool,  the 
Tennessee  Williams  play  has 
reached  the  West  End  and  supplies 
a  first-class  vehicle  for  the  London 
debut  of  the  Italian  actress.  Lea 
Padovani. 

“Tattoo”  is  another  of  Williams- 
searching  and  sometimes  sizzling 
studies  of  sex  in  the  deep  south, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  shocking  and 
contains  considerable  humor  to 
leaven  the  dramatic  fireworks. 

The  role  of  the  Italian-Americau 
widow  is  a  complex  study  of  emo¬ 
tions,  and  Miss  Padovani,  apart 
from  occasionally  imperfect  dic¬ 
tion,  creates  considerable  emo¬ 
tional  intensity.  Her  abandoned 
grief  when  she  hears  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death,  the  sluttishness,  into 
which  she  descends  in  her  mourn¬ 
ing.  the  gradual  srs-^cron  as  she 
begins  to  believe  tv  accusation 
against  her  husbann.  her  relation¬ 
ship  with  her  young  daughter  and 


the  souring  of  the  latter's  romance, 
the  fiery  reactions  to  insulting 
neighbors  and  the  mixed'  humor 
and  poignancy  of  the  interlude 
with  her  lover  are  resourcefully 
handled  by  the  actress. 

Wanamaker  has  a  lively  humor 
as  the  clownish  truck-driver  and 
there  are  several  fine  scenes  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Miss  Padovani.  But 
he  has  also  taken  on  the  *  hefty 
task  of  staging  the  play  and  has 
thereby  lost  the  objectivity  that 
might  have  curbed  a  tendency 
toward  exaggeration.  His  per¬ 
formance  is  so  lusty  that  it  is 
sometimes  in  danger  of  turning 
the  piece  into  farce. 

Catherine  Feller  brings  moving 
excitement  and  pathos  to  the  role 
of  the  15-year-old  daughter  who  is 
repelled  by  hfr  mother  and  finds 
solace  with  a  young  sailor.  John 
Bown,  as  the  sailor,  who  is  tempted 
by  the  girl  but  is  too  decent  *  (or 
nervous)  to  take  advantage  of  her, 
also  gives  a  nicely  balanced  por¬ 
trayal. 

Most  of  the  other  roles  have  the 
function  of  a  chorus,  consisting  of 
neighbors  and  children,  providing 
atmosphere  which  at  times  be¬ 
comes  irritatingly  fussy  and  noisy. 
But  Margaret  McGrath  and  Tucker 
McGuire  score  in  a  funny,  short 
scene  as  a  couple  of  local  good¬ 
time  trollops. 

Hutchinson  Scott  has  devised  an 
effective  set  consisting  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  two  rooms,  a  porch  and  a 
street,  and  the  play  is  finely  lit 
“Tattoo”  is  one  of  Williams’  most 
human  plays  and,  standing  or  fall¬ 
ing  by  the  performance  of  the 
leading  actress,  this  production 
fully  deserved  its  enthusiastic 
reviews.  Rick. 


Zwei  Berliner  in  Paris 

(Two  Berliners  in  Paris) 

•  Berlin,  Jan.  8. 

Komoedie  production  of  two-part  musi¬ 
cal  comedy,  with  book  by  Wolfgang  Neuss, 
songs  by  Hans-Hartin  Majewski.  Direction. 
Rolf  von  Sydow.  Stars  Wolfgang  Neuss, 
Wolgane  Gruner;  features  Katrin  Schaake, 
Heinz  Holl,  Paul  Schacke,  Johafmes  Re- 
diske  Quintc*.  Opened  '  Jan.  8,  *59. 
Komoedie  Theatre.  Berlin:  $3  top. 

Macke  .  Wolfgapg  Gruner 

Schuettepo . Wolfgang  Neuss 

Stewardess .  Katrin  Schaake 

Soldiers  ......  Heins  Holl,  Paul  Schacke 

Girl  .  Ulia  Larssoq 


Cabaret  stars  Wolfgang  Neuss 
and  Wolgang  Gruner  have  what 
amounts  to  an  extended  cabaret 
sketch  with  music  in  this  topical 
musical  comedy  about  two  German 
ex-soldiers  who  return  to  Paris  to 
return  the  wristwatch  and  guitar 
they  “requisitioned”  wrhile  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Occupying  army.  Co- 
star  Neuss,  who  wrote  the  book  for 
the  show,  bills  it  as  a  “story  with 
guitar.” 

The  stars’  performances  range 
from  outright  slapstick  to  tongue- 
in-cheek  spoofing,  with  Neuss  rely¬ 
ing  on  broad  clowning  and  Gruner 
tending  more  toward  subtlety. 
Some  of  the  jokes  are  banal,  some 
a  bit  out  of  place  and  others  de¬ 
pending  on  topicality,  hut  all  de¬ 
livered  rapidly  and  with  the  comic 
skill  that  makes  Neuss  and  Gruner 
local  names  in  the  Berlin  dialect. 

The  songs  by  Hans-Martin  Ma¬ 
jewski  are  catchy  and  the  Bedesike 
Quintet  supplies  excellent  back¬ 
ground.  The  supporting  players  are 
largely  incidental.  More  polishing 
and  the  elimination  of  some  of  the 
tasteless  gags  would  possibly  make 
“Two  Berliners  in  Paris”  a  pros¬ 
pect  for  production  elsewhere,  in 
Germany  if  not  abroad.  Hans. 


Opera  Review 


I  Alda 

(METROPOLITAN,  N.Y.) 

“Aida”  sells  out  with  or  without 
a  big  street  parade.  The  nne  of¬ 
fered  at  the  Met’s  “first”  was  more 
mousy  than  mighty  a*s  a  display  of 
conquering  Pharaoh.  It  was  the 
staging  devised  by  Margaret  Web¬ 
ster  ‘and  handled  skimpily  this 
year  by  Nathaniel  Merrill.  But  if 
tepid  in  the  martial  pageantry  and 
dancing  girl  department  the  proi 
duction  had  its  quota  of  satisfac¬ 
tions. 

Gloria  Davy,  the  colored  gal 
from  the  British  West  Indies, 
Brooklyn  and  Italy,  was  last  year’s 
discovery  (quite  literally)  of  Ru¬ 
dolf  Bing.  She  is  now  giving  a 
sturdy  vocal-acting  account  in  the 
[title  role.  She  and  Mattilwida 
Dobbs  are  the  Met’s  most  promis¬ 
ing  Negro  sopranos. 

Dimiter  Uzunov  made  a  strong- 
voiced  debut,  with  some  nervous¬ 
ness  (in  the  viewer)  that  he  might 
get  his  teeth  tangled  in  the  scen¬ 
ery.  In  the  end  his  professional¬ 
ism  was  evident.  Blanche  Thebon 
racked  up  credits  as  the  hapless 
daughter  hut  was  equally  memor¬ 
able  for  the.  tightest  cloth-of-gold 
seen  in  opera.  Land. 


Little  Opera  House,  Hub, 
Opening  ‘Boheme’  Jan.  26 

-  ‘Boston,  Jan,  20. 

The  old  Fine  "Arts  theatre,  up¬ 
stairs  in  Loew’s  State  film  house, 
was  renamed  the  Little  Opera  House 
i his  week,  with  a  new  sign  going 
up  on.  the  marquee.  The.  theatre 
has  been  taken  Aver  by  a  group 
headed  by  Sarah  Caldwell  as  ar¬ 
tistic.  director,  for  the  staging  of 
operas. 

The  house  will  open  Jan.  26  with 
“La  Boheme”  and  there  will  be  no 
b.o.  All  tickets  will  be  presold^ 
The  theatre  has  had  a  long  run  ol 
unsuccessful  enterprises  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  including  legit,  art  'films, 
amateur  repertory  and  church. 


Stock  Review 


Period  of  Adjustment 

Miami,  Jan.  12. 

George  S.  Engle  presentation  of  two- 
act  drama  by  Tennessee  Williams*  Co¬ 
direction,  Williams  and  Owen  Phillips; 
scenery,  Leon  Munier  Jr.;  art  direction. 
Jack  Amoroso;  assistant  designer,  Gary 
Martin.  Opened  Dec.  29,  *58,  at  Coconut 
Grove  Playhouse,  Miami;  $3.75  top. 

Ralph  Bates  .  - - -  James  Daly 

Isabel  Haverstick . Barbara  Baxley 

George  Haverstick . Robert  Webber 

Mrs.  McGilllcuddy . Lucille  Benson 

Mr.  McGillicuddy. . . . . James  Reese 

Susie  .-  . . ...  Jerri  Teamer 

Policeman  . .  Bob  Anderson 

Dorothea  Bates . Martine  Bartlett 


Although  the  author  says  the 
play  is  still  in  the  drawing-board 
phase,  subject  to  major  revision, 
“Period  of  Adjustment,”  by  Ten¬ 
nessee  Williams,  4s  getting  a  sub¬ 
tropic  stock  tryout  at  George  S, 
Engle’s  sumptuous  Coconut  Grove 
Playhouse  in  Miami.  Despite  a  fine 
performance  by  a  notable  cast,  the 
show  seems  inconclusive,  with 
some  of  the  scene  endings  down¬ 
right  vague, 

Williams  reveals  his  customary 
sense  of  vivid  characterization  and 
situation  in  this  study  of  the  sexual 
and  temperamental  problems  of 
two  couples  trying  to  make  a  go  of , 
marriages  made  not  in  Heaven. 
Despite  liberal  use  of  four-letter 
words  and  frank  sexual  references, 
there's  apparently  little  audience 
shock,  possibly  because  the  public 
has  become  conditioned  to  this 
form  of  fall-out  from  the  author’s 
libido, 

James.  Daly,  is  both  forceful  and 
tender  as  the  returned 'service  man 
ready  to  accept  life  as  he  finds  it, 
with,  a  reluctant  fondness  for  the 
homely  wife  he  has  married  for 
“convenience.”  Barbara  Baxley  is 
acceptable  as  the  typical  Williams 
southern  belle  whose  fiightiness 
conceals  depth. 

Robert  Webber  is  convincing  as 
a  wartime  budy  whose  honeymoon 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  dud,  and 
Martine  Bartlett  is  appealing  as 
the  sacrificial  lamb  determined  to 
build  her  marriage  on  her  ownto^e 
alone,  if  necessary.  Lucille  Ben¬ 
son  and  James  Reese  provide 
adequate  in-law  abrasiveness,  with 
Jerri  Teamer  as  the  Negro  maid 
and  Bob  Anderson  a  cop, 

William  and  Owen  Phillips,  do- 
directing,  have  ev'dently  not  seen 
entirely  eye-to-eye,  and  the  awk¬ 
ward  setting  is  no  help.  Culm. 


Concert  Reviews 


Anna  Russell 

(CARNEGIE  HALL,  N.  Y.) 

Although  she  has  made  forays 
into  hotel  rooms  and  vaudfilm 
houses,  Anna  Russell’s  expanding 
medium  and  true  home  has  been 
the  concert  stage.  Her  climb  in  the 
past  decade  has  been  steady, 
helped  by  the  success  of  her  -re¬ 
cordings  and  the  growth  of  a  cult. 
There  are  several  distinct  strains 
to  be  noted  in  .  her  audience  (Car¬ 
negie  was  not  quite  full  at  $8.90 
top),  substantial  numbers  of  chil¬ 
dren,  .  of  foreigners,  and  of  the 
swoonmaniacs  which  often  turn 
out  for,  say,  Hermione  Gingold. 

Miss  Russell  works  “broad.”  But 
she  manages  to  edit  .her  .hokum. 
The  raucous  touches  are  for  punc¬ 
tuation  and  surprise.  Her  mimicry 
is  not  of  vocalists  alone.  At  one 
point  she  replaces  her  accompanist, 
Eugene  Rankin,  and  indulges  a 
brisk  lampoon  of  keyboard  vir¬ 
tuosi. 

The  range  of  her  material  is 
wide,-  though  there  is  necessarily 
a  limited  area  within,  which  she 
must  stay.  Her  bounce  and  vitality 
through  the  performance  continue 
unabated.  It  is  a  constant  up-and- 
at-’em  entertainment  that  she' pur¬ 
veys  end  only  a  womdn  of  big 
power  could  keep  belting  the  way 
she  does. 

Miss  Russell  has  some  Wonderful 
farce*  bits  at  the  expense  of  con¬ 
cert  poseurs  and  a  sharp  fear  for 
plot  absurdities.  She  has  briilt  her 
caricatures,  however,  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  musicianship,  both  vocally 
(Continued  on  page  86)- 


Inside  Stuff-Legit 

Paul  Gregory,  producer  of  “The  Marriage-Go-Round denies  that 
closed  last  Saturday  (17)  in  Chicago,  declares  through  her  New  York 
publicity  representative  that  the  fold  was  dlie  to  her  insistence  on 
withdrawing  '‘and  the  demand  by  the  management  of  the  Erlanger 
Theatre,  Chicago,  for  a  guarantee  if  the  run  were  extended  with  a 
substitute  actress.  Miss  Bennett  denies,  also  through  her  representa¬ 
tive,  that  she  took  a  salary  .cut. 

As  reported  in  last  week’s  issue,  both  the  Russell  and  Sylvia  Sidney 
companies  of  “Mame”  bad  numerous  high-grossing  weeks,  but  the  op¬ 
erating  and  royalty  hookups  of  the  shows  were  so  heavy  that  neither 
production  recouped  its  investment.  The  Bennett  company  (which 
broke  even  at  about  $36,000  standing  still  in  Chicago)  is  figured  to 
have  lost  about  $10,000  on  a  $130,000  outlay,  and  the  Sidney  troupe, 
which  will  fold  Feb.  4  in  Pasadena,  is  expected  to  drop  its  entire  $100,- 
000  stake. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  investors,  producers  Charles  Bowden,  Richard 
Barr  &  H,  Ridgely  Bullock  Jr.  noted  that  the  Bennett  company  had  • 
taken  a  cut  of  about  $2,000  a  week  in  royalties  and  the  star’s  salary. 


Paul  Gregory,  producer  of  “The  Marriage-Go-Round,”  disputes  that 
Gayle  Stine,  who  produced  several  previous  plays,  by  Leslie  Stevens, 
brought  the  script  of  this  one  to  trim.  If  she  has  any  share  in  the  show 
(a  Variety  story  said  her  interest  is  15%),  it  is  through  Stevens  and 
not  under  any  arrangement  with  Gregory,  the  latter  declares.  The’  pro¬ 
ducer  adds  that  Stevens  first  showed  him  the  script  in  first  draft  form, 
under  the  title  “Man  and  Woman,”  that  he  and  the  author  agreed  on 
the  retitle  and  rewriting.  Moreover,  Gregory  insists,  it  was  he  alone 
who  engaged  Charles  Boyer  and  Claudette  Colbert  as  costars  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Anthony  as  stager. 


Shows  Out  of  Town 


Juno 

Washington,  Jan.  17. 

Playwrights  Co.,  Oliver  Smith  ic  OUver 
Rea  presentation  of  two-act  (15  scenes) 
musical  Version  .of  Sean  O’Casey’s  play, 
“Juno  and  the  Pay  cock.’’  Book.  Joseph 
Stein;  music  and.  lyrics.  Marc  Blitzstem. 
Overall  direction,  Vincent  J.  Donehue; 
dances  and  musical  numbers  staged  by 
Agnes  de  Mllle;  scenery,  OUver  Smith; 
costumes,  Irene '  Sbaraff;  lighting,  Peggy 
Clark;  orchestrations,  Robert  Russell  Ben¬ 
nett;  musical  director,  Robert  Dolan; 
associate  producer.  Lyn  Austin.  Stars 
Shirley  Booth,  Melvyn  Douglas;  features 
Jack  MacGowran.  Jean  Stapleton,  Nancy 
Andrews.  Tommy  Rail,  Monte  Amundsen, 
Earl  Hammond,  Loren  Driscoll,  Gemze  de 
Lappe,  Clarice  Blackburn,  Sada  Thomp¬ 
son.  Beulah  Garrick.  Tom  Clancy.  Opened 
Jan.  17.  ’59,  at  the  National  Theatre, 
Washington;  $5.05  top. 

Mrs.  Madigzn  . Jean  Stapleton 

Timmy  .  Nick  Lewis 

Mrs.  Coyne  . . .  S*>da  Thompson 

Mrs.  Brady . Nancy  Andrews 

Miss  Quinn  .  Beulah  Garrick 

“Capt.”  Jack  Boyle . Melvyn  Douglas 

Mary  Boyle  . Monte  Amundsen 

Juno  Boyle  .  Shirley  Booth 

“Toxer”  Daly . Jack  MacGowrap 

Foley  .  Arthur  Rubin 

Johnny  Boyle  . . .  Tommy  Rail 

.Terry  Devine  .  Loren  Driscoll 

Charlie  Bentbam  . Earl  Hammond 

Molly . Gemze  de  I^ppe 

I.R.A.  Men  .  -  Tom  -Clancy,  Jack  Murray 

“Needle”  Nugent  .  Liam  Leriihan 

Mrs.  Tancred  .  Clarice  Blackburn 

Mrs.  Dwver  .  Bett*r  Low 

I.R.A.  Man  . Robert  Hoyem 

Furniture  Movers . George  Rltner, 

Robert  Rue 

Singers,  dancers:  Anne  Fielding,  Cleo 
Fry.  Pat  Huddleston.  Gail  Jobnston.  Bar¬ 
bara  Lorkard,  Pat  Ruhl,  Diana  Sennett, 
Joanne  Spiller.  Frank  Carroll,  Ted  For- 
low.  Rico  Froehllch.  Robert  Hoyem.  Jack 
Murray,  Julian  Patrick,  George  Rltner, 
Robert  Rue,  James  Tusfiar,  Sharon  Enoch, 
Mickey  Gunnersen.  Pat  Heyes,  Rosemary 
Jourdan.  Annabelle  Lyon,  Marjorie  Witt- 
mer,  Jenhy  Workman.  Chuck  Bennett, 
Ted  Fo-’-vw,  -Curtis  Hood,  Scott  Hunter. 
Eugene  .“elton,  Nlfck  Lewis.  James  Maher, 
Enrique  Martm-z.  Howard  Parker,  Jim 
Ry-n.  Glen  Tetley. 

Musical  Numbers:  “I  Wish  It  So-”  “Song 
of  toe  Ma,”  “Daarlin’  Man.”  “Wliat  Js 
the  Stars?”  “One  Kind  Word,”  “His  Own 
Peculiar  Charm,”  “From  This  Out,”  “My 
True  Heart,”  ‘Ireland's  Eye,”  “Poor 
Thing.”  “On  a  D->y  Like  This.”  J1-,  Slio 
Jig.  Shillelagh  D»nce,  Jig,  “Liffev  Waltz,” 
“Music  5n  the  Hou*e.”  “Bird  Upon  the 
Tree.”  “Hymn,”  “Johnny,"  “Farewell  Me 
Bntty,”  “Where?" 


“Juno”  falls  short  of  being  a 
“darlin’  show.”  It  has  creative  tal¬ 
ent  and  quality  ingredients  all 
arouhd,  but  the  mixture  hasn’t 
smoothed.  T^e  diamond  is  in.  the 
rough,  with  five  weeks  of  tryouts 
ahead. 

In  its  present  form,  the  musical 
interpretation  of  Sean  O’Casey’s 
“Juno  and  the  Payeock”  is  a  play 
which  takes  time  out  for  a  song  or 
dance  here  and  thebe,  the  whole 
thing  consuming  too  much  time 
(at  the  opening,  the  first  act  ran 
over  100  minutes).  Instead  of  in¬ 
terrupting  the  story,  Marc  Blitz- 
stein’s  songs  and  Agnes  de  Mille’s 
dances,  in  all  cases  as  Irish  as  a 
shamrock,  should  contribute  to  it. 
The  task  ahead  for  stager  Vincent 
J.  Donehue  is  to  integrate,  tighten 
;  and  trim. 

Donehue  and  Joseph  Stein,  the 
latter  responsible  for  ihe  book,  may 
also  ponder  whether  to  play  the 
story  straight  or  reshape  it  into  an 
Irish  farce,  which  it  is  at  times, 
particularly  in  the  production’s 
cleverest  song,  “Poor  Thing,”  when 
four  delightful  Dublin  housewives 
tell  aborit  the  luck  o’  the  Irish  (they 
claim  it’s  not  so  good). 

But  there  are  moments  of  real 
beauty  in  the  O’Casey  drama  .as 
now  staged,  taking  a  heartwarming 
Irish  family  through  the  tradi¬ 
tional  courses  of  too  much  drink, 
too  little  money  and  too  much  love. 
Tragedy  comes  in  heavy  doses.  The 
daughter  is  left  pregnant,  and 
what  happened  to  that  handsome 
stranger? 

The  excitement  of  an  unexpected 
inheritance  vanishes  when  a  slipup 
drops  the 'Boyle  family  back  into 
poverty.  The  son  is  shot  to  death 
as  a  traitor  to  the  revolutionary 
cause.  The  end  is  a  three-pronged 
tearjerker  going  about  as  far  as  It 
can  go  in  climaxing  comedy*  sing¬ 


ing  and  dancing  with  final  despair. 

The  stars,  Shirley  Booth  and 
Melvyn  Douglas,  make  the  most  of 
their  material,  yet  the  writing 
leaves  it  Douglas’  show.  There’s 
disappointment  that  the  title  part 
of  “Juno”  doesn’t  utilize  more  of 
Miss  Booth’s  talent,  but  in  what 
she  has,  she  is  superb.  As  “Cap¬ 
tain"  Boyle,  her  “darlin’  man,”  the 
loveable  “strutting  paycock”  of  a 
husband,  Douglas  is  in  command 
of  the,  stage. 

Jack  MacGowran  creates  a  Joxer 
‘who  is  a  pixie  comic,  a  delight  The 
performance  of  Monte  Amundsen 
as  the  beautiful  daughter  Mary 
with  a  voice  of  fine  quality  could 
lift  her  into  star  class. 

Agnes  de  Mille  relies  on  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  jig  in  devising  dances 
which  do  not  reflect  her  best  ef¬ 
fort.  Nor,  except  perhaps  in  one 
instance,  do  they  ad<Pto  the  story. 
Although  interesting  her  work  is 
without  fresh  inspiration. 

Most  original  asset  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  its  scenery  by  Oliver 
Smith.  His  settings  are  massive 
and  designed  for  maneuverability, 
which  twice  set  off  audience  ap¬ 
plause.  In  one  surprising  instance, 
the  Boyle  living  room  divides  into 
a  street  scene  with  several  build¬ 
ings,  two  staircases,  street  lamps, 
etc.  Peggy  Clark’s  lighting  meets 
unusual  demands  in  many  scenes. 

While  Marc  Blitzstein’s  music 
fits  moods  and  situations,  not  a 
tune  can  be  remembered  much 
beyond*  the  last  note  played.  He 
has  the.  opportunity  in  one  scene 
for  a  great  love  song,  but  “My 
True  Heart,”  without  more  work 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  it.  An  Irish 
musical  without  a  real  reuser  is 
like  Irish  whiskey  without  the  kick. 

.  Liz. 


t'iie  Poker  Game 

Washington,  Jan.  16. 

Norman  Forman  presentation  of  three- 
act  (five  scenes)  comedy  by  George  Pa- 
netta.  Direction,  Rato  Rawsom  produc¬ 
tion  design,  Jac  Venaa;  costumes,  Virginia 
Volland;  lighting,  Lee  Watson.  Stars  J. 
Carrol  Nalsh,  Doretta  Morrow,  Allpe  M4c- 
Mahon;  features  Kay  Medford.  Cliff  Nor¬ 
ton,  Larry  Pennell,  Tom  Pedl.  Dorothy 
Greener.  Opened  Jan.  16,  *59.  at  toe 

Shubert  Theatre.  Washington;  $3.85  top. 

Mama  Caparuta . Aline  MacMahon 

Papa  Caparuta  . . J.  Carrol  Nalsh 

Daughter . Dorothy  Greener 

Her  Husband . . . Tom  Pedi 

George  .  Larry  PcnneU 

Peter  .  Cliff  Norton 

HiS  Wife  . .  Kay  Medford 

George's  Wife  ..... -  Doretta  Morrow 


"The  Poker  Game”  is  drawing 
to  an  inside  straight,  and  is  a 
risky  gamble  in  its  present  shape. 
The  George  Panetta  comedy  has 
an  able  cast,  polished  staging,  a 
few  amusing  moments  and  superior 
set  design.  But  the  script  doesn’t 
weld  ail  the  ingredients  together. 

“Poker  Game”  is  an  awkwardly 
constructed  play  built  around  a 
Brooklyn  Italian  family  which 
gathers  Sundays  for  the  men  to 
play  noker  and  the  women  to  gos¬ 
sip.  Family  attachments  and  affec¬ 
tion  are  warm  and  strong,  but 
Mama  has  never  adjusted  herself  , 
to  the  fact  that  her  Catholic  son 
married  a  Jewish- girl  in  a  civil 
ceremony  eight  years  earlier. 

This  disappointment. and  fear  of" 
a  non-Catholic  wedding  soars  to  a 
crest  when  the  mother  learns  her 
daughter-in-law  is  pregnant  and 
refuses  to  agree  to  a  church  bap¬ 
tism  for  the  baby.  The  various 
efforts  and  tricks  used  to  change 
her  mind  constitute  the  action.  The  ; 
result  is  a  weak  story,  more  suit¬ 
able  for  a  television  hour  than  a; 
Broadway  stage. 

The  opening  scene  is  amusing 
and  interesting,  even  with  some 
faults,  but  then  the  comedy  lapses 
into  slow,  redundant  talk.  The' 
(Continued:  on  page  84)..  - 
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A&  expected,  the  total  gross:  for  Broadway  topped  $1,000,009  for 
the  week  ended:  Jan.  3.  It  is  believe#  to  have-  been  the  first  time 
in  legit  annals-  thatthe  figure  reached;  that  mark. 

Tire  gross  for  the  week;  which  of  course  included  the  New  Year's 
Eve  performance  at  increased  boxoffice  prices,  was  $1,170;600  on 
30*  productions,  not  including  “The  -Power  and  the  Glory,”-  at  the 
Phoenix  Theatre,  or  other  off-Broadway  shows. 

The  preceding:  week,  ending  Dec.  27,  the  total  Broadway  gross 
was  a  new  high  up  to  then,  $999,600  for  29  shows.  Previously,  the 
top  single  weeks  were  $965,400  on  29  shows  for  the  week  ended 

trip  27,  1957,  and  $962,700  on  28  shows  for  the  week  ended  Feb. 
.  1958. 


[,*  'Han  $118,551,  Des  Moines; 
majority' 0,100,  Tail’  34G,  My; 
‘Seesaw'  28^  di;  ‘Mm’  0,800,  Hub 


Business  was  generally  good  on 
the  road  last  week,  with  several 
shows  p  baying  to  smash-  business. 

“Music  Man**  was  the  top-gross¬ 
er,  and  other  hot  entries  included 
the  Sylvia  Sidney  company  of 
"Aim tie  Mame,”  “My.  Fair  Lady/ 
the-  Old  "Vic  and  the  Broadway- 
bound  “Bedhead.” 

Esrtfmatea  for  Last- Week 
Parenthetic  designations,  for  out- 
of-town  shows  are  the  same,  as  for 
Broadway ,  except  that  hyphenated 
T  with  show  classification  indicates 
tryout  and  RS  indicates  road  show . 
Atso^  prices  on  touring  shows  in¬ 
clude.  10%  Federal  Tax  and  local 
tax,  if  any,'  but  as  on  Broadway 
grosses  axe.  net;  i.e.  exclusive  of 
taxes~  Engagements  arc  for  single 
week  unless  otherwise  noted. 

ATLANTA 

Lil  Abner,  Tower  (MC-RS,  bus- 
&nd-truck).  Almost  $28,000  for 
seven  performances^  Previous 
week,.  $34,000  for  eight-perform¬ 
ance  split. 

BOSTON 

Old-  Vie,.  Shubert  (Rep-RS) 
($5.5Q-$6;  1,717;  $55,000).  Almost 
$54,000-  for  four  performances  of 
“Samlet/’  one  performance  of 
"Henry  V”’and  three  performances 
of:  “Twelfth  Night.”  Previous 
week,  $55,200'  for  seven,  perform¬ 
ances  at  the  Broadway,  N.YT 
Requiem  fbr  a  Nun,  Colonial 
(D-T)  (1st  wk)  <$A95-$5.50;  1>590; 
$42,000)'  (Ruth  Ford*  Zachary 
Scott).  Opened  Dec/  12  to  six  af¬ 
firmative  reviews  (Doyle,  Ameri¬ 
can:  Thirfffn.  Globe;  TTnghp.c,  Her¬ 
ald;  Haddocks,  Monitor;  Norton,. 
Record;.  Watts,  Traveler);,  almost 
$2’£SQ0-  with  Guild  subscription.- 
Prevjousweek,  $26,500  for  five  per- 
fonmtoces  at  the  Shubert,  -New 
Haven.  .  -  ■ 

CHICAGO 
Auntfe  Mame,  Erlanger  (C-RSV 
(20th  vriY  ($550-$S,60r  1,333?  $45/ 
187)  (Constance  Bennett).  Almost 
$39;50ff  an#  closed  Saturday.  (17L 
Previous  week,  $26-^9K 
Mfc- JTafr  Lady,  Shubert  (MOSS) 
(63 

aelt  .Evans*  TSana  .Toddk  J$earfy;< 
$6(^0O*73tevHHis.  week*  $52&0<L’ 
Tw*  Swsaw/Tbdd.  (CD/ 

rs)*  (4th  wk^^e^'r  iW;$34,4$i) 
Ofiith  Rbmad^  Jeffrey  L^nn).  ,  Al¬ 
most  $28,500  with  Guild  subscrip¬ 
tion,  Previous  week,  $20,50(k 

’  CLEVELAND  - 
Listen  to  the  Mocktor  Bird, 
Hapna  (C-T)v  (Tst  wk)  ($4;  1,515; 
$27,06©;  ■*  Nearly-  $1£709  for 
seven  performances.  Previous 
week;  $13,300  at  the  Colonial,  Bos¬ 
ton. 


DES  MOINES 

MbaTe  Man,  RENT  (MC-HS), 
($4.95;  4,£39).  Smash  $11$554; 
Previous  week,  .  $70,000  at  the  Au¬ 
ditoriums’  Omaha. 

LOB  ANGELES  . 

Whr«rjPMftamft,  BfItmore  CCD- 
Tl  (Ist"wkT($4-$4:5ff;  l,63£L,$3£r 
500^tfalfe  Itarrisk  Almost  $&78® 
tmt  seven  performances.  Previous 
week/  for  seven-perforim- 

ance  split  1 

.  JMOJfTKEAL 

Look  Back  in.  Anger,  Her  Majes* 
tyV  a^W  C^.0.7;  1,704;.  $43,006). 
Nearj^r  Previous* 


J  4Q9g9fiGSV* 


..  - 

Majority  of  One,  ForrestJG^I 

Ojfened*;Becii&  to  ems  favd£i&k% 
review  (MardeeS;  Im^iirer)  andf 
two  pans  (Gaghan,  News*  Schibr; 
BuBethr)VAIinost  $29  JOG.  *  ...  ^ 
Hasliomon,  Erlanger  (B-Y)  43  d 
wk)  ($4.50-$5.50;  1,834;  $#*000); 
(Qaire;  Bloom.  Bdd  Steigert.  Oscar 
Hamolka*  Aftw  Tamirbff):  Nearly 
$29,300*.  Previous  week,  $22,780* 


Redhead,  Shubert  (MC-T)  (1st 
wk)  ($6-$7.50;  1,884;  $65,000)  (GWen 
Verdonk  Opened  Dec.  12:  to  three 
affirmative  notices.  (Gaghan,  News; 
Murdock,  Inquirer;  Schier,  Bulle¬ 
tin);  over  $53,700*  Previous,  week, 
$57,134  at  the  National,  Washing¬ 
ton.  ’  ' 

Tall  Story,  Locust  (C-T)  (2d  wk) 
($4.50-$5;  1,418;  $35,000).  Almost 
$84,000.  Previous  week,  $15,800  for 
four  performances* 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
..  View  from  the-  Bridge,  Curran, 
(D-ES)  (3d  wk)  ($43Q-$4B5;  1.758; 
$42,000)  (Chester  Morris).  Almost 
$15,000.  Previous  week,  $10,500 
and  first  week,  $10,000.  Opened: 
Dec.  30  to  five  favorable  notices 
(Cone,  Oakland  Tribune;  Hall,  Call- 
Bulletin;  Knickerbocker,  Chroni¬ 
cle;  Morton,  Examiner;  Steif, 
News). 


WASHINGTON 
;  Jnno,  National  (MD-T)  ($5.50- 
$0.05;  1,677).  Opened  last  Saturday 
,(17)  to  three  unfavorable  reviews 
(Carmedy,  Star;  Coe,  Post;  Don¬ 
nelly;  News);  over  $11,000  for  one 
performance  and  one  preview. 
r  ,B0fcer  Game,  Shubert  ;(CD-T) 
($3.2ff-$4.85/  1,518).  Opened  last 
Friday  (18)  to  one  favorable  review 
'(Oarmfldjr,  Star)  and  two  unfavor¬ 
able  (Coe,  Post,  Donnelly,  News); 
over  $3,000  for  three  performances. 

SPLIT  WEEK 

Anntte  Mame  (C'-RS)  (Sylvia 
Sidney);  Totalled  $46,200  for  six 
performances,  as.  follows:  Temple, 
Tacoma,  Sunday-  (Ilk  one,  $6,300; 
Coliseum,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Monday 
(12),  one,  $7,200;  Capitol;  Yakima, 
Wash.,'  Wednesday  (14),  ode,  $5,300; 
Civic  Auditorium,  Portland/Gre* 
Thursday-Saturday-  <15-17), .  three 
$27,409.  Previous  week,  $81,400  at 
the  International  'Cinema,  Vancou¬ 
ver.  ' 


Offer  Bill  To-Set  Up 
N.Y.  State  Arte  Council 

.  Albany,  Jan.  20. 

Following:  Governor  Nelson  A. 
RockefoUeris.  stress*  in  ' his  first 
message*  to  the  LegisaEure  last 
week*  on  the  Stafe’a  “cultural  de¬ 
velopment^  ..Senator*  MacNeil 
MftfcfceH*  Manhattan  Repsbfifcan 
;and  Assemblyman.  Bentfey*  KasaJ, 
/Manhattan-  Democrat,  to  jredraffe 
pand  Introduce  this  week  &  biH  to 
[establish  a  temporary  state  com¬ 
mission  known  as  the  New  York, 
State:  Arttr  Council..  This  Would  he 
|ibr.  the  Spotisocship^  assistance, 
and  promotion  of-  music*  theatre; 
;dfinde  and.  Ml  performing,  and  fine 
arts.  ;  .... 

\  '  Principal  change  from  last 
year’s  version:  is  understood  to;  her] 
;a  provMon’  that  the  Stats  match  « 
$200,<K)O  minimum;  to-  bo  rsteed 
ll&om  gifts;  contributhms  aad  be- 
‘quests  By  private  donors.  Tta&  195& 
bm  ass ed  ftw  a  State  appfbpriar 
Iticfep  Of  $5OO>00O  to  the  Ar&Cdun- 
’elF,:  to-  become  avafiabfe  only  when' 
p4's£a^lsr  amount  had  been  reafized 
l^oishtarife:,; 

idf.  opjENikos - 

I*  -  tthmies' S8SY> 


TOOi  a 

U.S.CoHrthoisee&Siie 

Chicago,  Jan.  20. 

The  Shuberts  are  being  relieved- 
of  the  court-decreed  obligation  to 
dispose  of  the  Great  Northern 
Theatre  herer  now  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  selected  the  site  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  Federal 
courthouse.  To  be  razed  along  with 
the  Great  Northern  Is  the  Majes¬ 
tic  Hotel,  oqce  a  stopping  place  for 
the  profession  in  vaudeville  days; 

With  the  1,500-seat  Great  North¬ 
ern.  eliminated^  Chi  will  be  left 
with  only  four  major  legit  houses 
on  the  main  stem.  They  are  the 
Shubert,  Blackstane,  Erlanger  and 
Michael  ToddC  The  Civic  Theatre, 
reconverted  from  a  television  stu¬ 
dio,  has  been,  refurbished  ahd  has 
been  leased*  by  Alan  Garr  f or.  road 
legit  (see  separate  story).  The  Op¬ 
era  House  is  available  again  for 
larger  musicals,  ballet,  opera,  etc. 

Because  of  its  layout  and  unpop¬ 
ular  location  in  the  Loop,  the 
Great  Northern  -has-  long  been  a 
white  elephant  to  the  Shuberts, 
who  have  been  trying  for  -several 
years  to  peddle  their  longterm 
lease.  House  hasn’t  had  a  longnin. 
hit  since  1953  when  “New  Faces 
of  1952”  lasted  28  weeks.  Since 
then,  it  has  been  lighted  a  total 
of  42  weeks. 

Although  the  Shuberts  are  off 
the  hook  with  the*  Great  Northern, 
they’re  still  under  court  order  to 
dispose  of  the  Blaekstone. 


^  Uccrr.  18-Feik  1) 

Auntie  Mame-  (Sylvia  Sidney) — College 
Aud.,  Chico.  Cal.  (Id);  Audu.  Oakland 
(20-21);  Municipal  Aud.,  Sacramento  (22)s 
Highfichool,  Stockton  (23);  Civic  Aud.,  San 
Jose  (24  &  2(0;  Municipal  Anuf.,  Freaio 
(27);  Fox-Calif oraia,  San  Bernardino  (29); 
Civic  And.,  Santa  Monica  (3001). 

Canadian  Players — St.  Mary's:  College, 
South  Bend.  IncL  (IS);  College,  DeKzub, 
IIT.  (20);  College,  North  Manchester;  Ind. 
(21);  Univ.,  East  Ijmsrng.  Mich  (22-28); 
Univ.,  Kalamazoo  (24);  Univ.,  Carbondale, 
m.  (28);  College,  Charleston,  JU.  (27); 
Lincoln  Aud..  Jeffersoir  City,  Mo.  (28); 
Music  Hall,  Kanme  City,  Mo.  (30). 

Dark  at-  the  Ton  of  the  Stairs— Play¬ 
houses  Wilmington  (20-24);  Ford’s,  BaU. 
(20-31). 

Juno  (tryout)  (Shirley  Booth;  Melvyn 
Douglas) — National),  Wash.  (19^31). 

First  Impressions  (teyout)  (Polly  Ber¬ 
gen;  Parley  Granger.  Bermione  Gingold) 
— Shahert;  .  4 

God  and  Kate  Murphy  (tryout)  (Fay 
Compton) — Playhouse,  Wilmington-  <29-30. 

Lrfr  Abn*£.  (bufl-and«track)  —  Florida 
State  U.,  Tallahassee  (19);  Dadn-  Couaty 
And.,  Miami  (20;  Municipal,  Orlando,  FKl 
(23);  Peabsdy  Add.,  D^tymr-  Bead;  (24)1 
Royal,  Colnmhus.  €>».  (26);  Sidney  Lanier 
Highsohool,  Montgomery  (27U‘  Hirfischool 


(Eva  Le  Galherme; - - - 

Clevn  (19-24);  Shubert.  Wash  (26-21)  (Be- 
vieVred  in  VASlffiTY.  Dec:  31,  'SSK 

Look  Back  In*  Anger— Blackstpne;  CM’ 
(19-31).  *  ' 

Majority  of  One  (tryout)  (Cedric  Hard¬ 
wicks;  Gertrude Bergl^-Forrest,.  PtdBy 
m-34 )j  colonial*.  Boston  (Revie^: 

in.  VARQCEXr  Jam.  14*  ’5S)^ 

Music  Man  (3d  Co  J— TaftT  Cincy  (19-30. 
My  Fair  Lady  (2d  Co.)  (Michael  Evans, 
Diane  Todd)— Shubert,  Chi  (19410.  „ 

Old  Vie— Erlanger,  PJiilly  (13-30. 
tebker  Game  (tryout)-  (J.  Carrol  Naisb, 
Doretta  Morrow,  Aline  MacMahon) — 
Shubert,  Wash.  (19-24);  Forrest,  Pfaflly 
(26-31). 

Mlsln  In  the  Sun  (tr.vout)  (Sidney ; 
Foitier) — Shubert,  New  Haven  (22-24); 
Walnut,  Philly  (26-30. 

Redhead  (tryout)  (Gwen  Verdon) — Shu- 
hert,  Philly  (19-30  (Reviewed  in  VARI- 
— T,  Dec.  24,  ’58). 

,  fcqulem  for  a  Nun  (trydut).CRUth  Ford, 
Zachary  Scott)— ColoniaL  Bostoti  (19-24, 
moves  to  N.Y.)  (Reviewed  'in  VARIETY, 
Jam  .  14,  ’59).  - 

Romanoff  and  Juliet  (Bert  Lahr>— Music 
HaH.  K.C.  -08^19);  Jfcmiopal.  .TuDqi  (20-21); 
Ml] tic  Hall,  Houston  (2S2S)Y. _GityJrAud., 
Belmont,  Test.  (273;  Arcadia,  •  WichiSr  '6»- 
30);  Music  Omaha  (31). 

Tell  Story  (hryfeutl— Locust.  Fhijly  09- 
24:  moves  to  N.Y.)  (Reviewed  in,  VARI¬ 
ETY.,  Jan.  14.  rs»>.  .  .  ..  ’  , 

TWo  for  the  SeesayF  =Cd  Co)  (Rnth 
Roman,  Jeffrey.  Lyim^Toddf.  Od  OB-31>. 

Warm  PeM«59ta .  (trvont)  (JcSy  Harris) 
— BUtmore.  LiAx  (17-24);  Curran.  SJP.  (26- 
30  (Reviewed  fh  VARIETY.  Nov.  5;  ’58). 


British  Sho  ws 

(Figures,  denote  opening  dotes) 


.  LONDON 

At  Drop ’of  Hat,  Fortune  <1-24-571. 
Auntie  Meme^Adelpld  (9-10-58). 
a*y  Friend,  .Wyndham’s  (12^1-53). 
‘Breatb  n*;  Serins,  Duke  York’s  (3-265©: 
Bt’ouhaTiii^  AJdwych  (B-27-58). 
CXrysaimemvm,  Wales  (11-13-58). 
Onderefhb  Ctiiseum  (12-18-58). 

Dtey  in  L,W  Dte,  Savoy  (10-1-581. 

dtoyiy  HU n<ag»  <m-iS5©. 

Eapresso  BomjoTSrTfflir 
Fhre  Flneer.  Exercise,  Coined^  <74M©1 
Fer  AtfOifs  Only,  Strand  (6-25-58), 
Friends  A  Neighbors*  Vic.  FaL  ai-ll-S8). 

Gtress  IS  Greener,  St.  Mart.  (12-2-5©. 

Hbok,  Line,  Sinker,  Piccadilly  (11-19-58). 

lithe  Le  Douce,  Lyric  (7-1T58). 

Lhrfn*  for  Pleasure,  Garrick  (7-10-5©. 
Lena,  Short,  Tell,  Royal  CL  (1-7-59). 

Repertory,  Old  Vic  <9-17-5©.  , 

Mbusetrap,  Ambassadors  (11*2652). 

tm  Fair  Lady,  Drury  Lane  (4-30-58). 

Met  in-the  lodlc.  Criterion  (4-258). • 

Rear  Like  a  Pm,  Phoenix  «-25-S7). 

Salad  Days.  Vaudeville  (8-5-54), 

Sbnple  Spyman,  Whitehall  (3-195®. 

^nnet  of  Lduse  ABf”  - - 

“’o  for.  f- - ’*■ 

1  ha  rieyj'  palace  'a5658).' 

West  tide  Itery,  Majesty’s  <124*80.  : 


fF.  Ct-22-ES). 

[  .  DSntW^bS^JLy^if7 aLa.  «-27-B 9k 
t .  Travea»< 


$36,700, 

‘XR’  $G,7W,  ‘ffisenduBfed’  $26,000, 
Toet’  32*40,  Two’  26*4G,  Dion  T^G 


No  Chricem.  1 


r’a055Sy. 


Broadway  improved  last  week* 
after  taking  a  severe  beating  the 
previous  session.  Business  climbed 
substantially  for  practically  all 
shows.  - 

Sellouts  and  virtual  capacity  en¬ 
tries  included  “Flower  Dihm 
Song,”  “La  Plume  de  Ma  Tante, 
“Marriage  -  Go  -  Round,”  “Music 
Man,”  “My  Fair  Lady,”  “Pleasure 
of  His  Company”  and  “World  of 
Suzie  Wong.” 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Keys:  C  (Comedy),  D  (Drama), 
CD  (Comedy-Drama),  R  (Revue), 
MC  (Musical-Comedy) ,  MD  (Musi¬ 
cal-Drama),  Q  (Opera),  OP  (Op¬ 
eretta). 

Other  parenthetic  designations 
refer ,  respectively,  to  weeks  played, 
number  of  performances  through 
last  Saturday,  top  prices  (where 
two  prices  are'  given,,  the  higher  is 
for  Friday-Saturday  nights  and  the 
lower  for  weeknights) ,  number  of 
seats,  capacity  gross  and  stars. 
Price  includes *  10%  Federal  and 
5%  City  tax,  but  grosses  are  net; 
i.e.,  exclusive  of  taxes. 

Bells  Are  Ringing,  Alvin  (MC) 
(109th  wk;  868  p)  ($8.05;  1,453; 
$59,000)  (Judy  Holliday).  Over 
$32,800  on  twofers.  previous  week; 
$25,400. 

Cold'  Wind-  and  the  Wansu.  Mo 
roseo  (D)  (6th  wk;  48  p)  ($6.99;  946; 
$38,200)  (Eli  Wallacfr,  Maureen 
Stapleton).  Over  $23,200.  Previous 
week,  $17,200. 

Disenchanted,  Coronet  (D)  (7th 
wk;  53  p)  ($6:90;  1,101;  $*6,131) 
(Jason  Bobards,  Jr.,  Rosemary 
Harris).  Nearly  $26,000.  Previous 
week,  $18,400. 

Epitaph  for  George  Dillon,  Mil¬ 
ler’s  (1st  wk;  8  p)  $3.60;  946;  $20,- 
000)  (Eileen  HSerlie,  Robert  Ste¬ 
vens).  Almost  $7,580  for  first 
eight  performances  of  resumed 
run. 

Flower  Dram  Song,  St.  James 
(MC)  C7th  wk;  56  p)  $8M5;  1,615; 
$62,632).  Over  $62,6001  Previous 
week,  same.  * 

Gazebo,  Lyceum  (C)  (8th  wk:  43 
p)  ($6190;  095;  $81,700)  (Walter 
Slezak,  Jayne  Meadows).  Nearly 
$24,300.  Previous  week,  $18,708; 

Girls  in  5*8,  Belascb  (O  (14th 
wk;  109  p)  ($5.7S-$6.90;  1,037;  $38,- 
700)  (Peggy  Wood,  Imogene  Coca). 
Almost  $18,908:  Previous  week; 
$10,008.  Exits  next  Saturday  (24) 
to  tour. 

GeJt&oeks,  Lunt-Fontaime  (MC) 
(14thr  wk;  118  p)  ($9.90;  L402; 
$69352  (Don’  Am  echo,  Elaine 
Stritch):  Over  $30,409;  Previous 
week,  $25,400: 

Jamaica,  imperial  (MC)  (58th 
wk;  460  p)  ($8.35;  1,427;  $64,000) 
(Lena  Horne,  Ricardo  Montalban). 
Over  $37,000 -an  twofers.  Previous 
week,  $30,600  on  twofers. 

J.B.,  ANTA  (D)  (6tlr  wk;  44*  pf 
$6.95;  1,185;  $46,745).  Over  $43,- 
700.  Previous'  week,  $41,800. 

La  Plume  de  Ma  Tante,  Royale 
<R)  (10th  wk;  79  p)  ($7.50;  1,050; 
$41,800)  (Robert  Dhery).  Over 
$42,800.  Previous  week,  $42,300. 

*  Look  Homeward,  Angel,  Barry¬ 
more  (D)  (60th  wk?  476  .p)  $6.00; 
1,076;  $41,191)  (Miriam  Hopkins, 
Ed  Begley).  Nearly  $17,400  on  two 
fers.  Previonr  waek>  $17,200  on 
twofers.  ‘ 

Make  a  Million,  Playhouse  (C) 
<X3tls'wky*100  p)  t$6.90;  994;  $36,- 
700)  (Sam  Levene iL  Over  $21,100. 
Previous  $17,6CI0i, 

Marriage- Go-Round,  Plymootb 
(C)  (I2ta  wk;  9a  p)  ($6.90;  1,062; 
$42,800)  (Charles:  Bbyer,  Claudette 
Colbert).  Over  $41,600  with  parties. 
[Paevious  week,  $42,300. 

^  Mask  Man,  Majestic  (MC)  (57th; 
wk;  452^  p)  ($8.05;  1,028;  $69,828). 
Almost  $69,400.  Previnos  wee% 
’same:.  ' 

My  Fain  Lady,,  HeRfhger  (MC) 
(148tfr  wk^  1487  p)  C$8105;  3^551; 
$69i?J®  (Bdwterd  .  Muihare,  Sally 
Ann  Howes):  Nearly  $69,100. 
.Previous  week,  $64,100. 

>  After  More  With  Feeling,  Na¬ 
tional  m-  (1335)’  wk;  10a  p)  ($6.90; 
1,162;  $43,800)  f Joseph.  Ctrttea,, 
Arlene  Francis).  Almost  $3tf,906; 
Previous  week,  $22,500. 

Party  'With  Betty  Comden  and 
Adolph  Green,  Golden  (R)  (4th  wk; 
30  p)  ($5.75;  800;  $25,728).  Nearly 
$19,800.  Previous  Week,  $18,400. 
Ends  limited  run  next  Saturday 
(24),  but  scheduled  to  reopen  April 
15  at  aa  uaxdfesiSB&ted:  Broadway 
theatre. 

i  Pleasure  of  His  Company,  Long- 
acre.  (O  (13th  wk;  101  p)  ($6.90; 

$37^6O0  (Cyrfl'  BCfchard, 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  Charlie 
Buggies,’  Walter  Abel).  Nearly  $36,- 
100  with  parties.  Previous  week, 
$5*.8Mr 

SSaKespeare’s  Ages'  of  Man,  46th 


St.  (DR)  (3d  wk;  24  p)  ($5.75;  1,297; 
$41,500)  (John  Gielgud).  Almost 
$36,700.  Previous  week,  $28,000. 
Ends  limited  run  Jan.  31. 

Sunrise  at  Campobello,  Cort  (D) 
(51st  wk;  404  p)  ($6.90;  1,155;  $38,- 
300)  (Ralph  Bellamy).  Over  $30,- 
000.  Previous  week,  $27,900. 

Third  Beat  Sport,  Ambassador 

(C)  (3d  wk;  23  p)  ($6.90;  1,155; 
$43,800)  (Celeste  Holm).  Over  $22,- 
5D0.  Previous  week*  $18,700. 

Touch  of  the  Poet,  Hayes  (D) 
(16th  wk;  124  p)  ($7.50;  1,139;  $43,- 
887)  (Helen.  Hayes,  Erie  Portman, 
Kim  Stanley,  Betty  Field).  Over 
$32,500.  Previous  week,  $29,300. 

Two  for  the  Seesaw,  Booth  (CD) 
(53d  wk;  42Q  p)  ($6.90;  780;  $32,300) 
(Dana  Andrews,  Anne  Bancroft). 
Over  $26,500.  Previous  week; 
$21,100. 

West  Side  Story,  Winter  Garden 
(MD)  (69th  wk;  548  p)  ($8.05;,  1,- 
404;  $64,213).  Almost  $40,800.  Pre¬ 
vious  week.  $36,800.  Moves  Feb.  23 
to  the  Broadway  Theatre. 

Whoop-up,  Shubert’  (MC)  (4th 
wk;  32  p>  ($8.05;  1,453;  $59,147). 
Nearly  $43,000.  Previous  week, 
$28,800;  doses  Feb.  7. 

World  of  Suzie  Wong,  Broad- 
hurst  (D)  fl4th  wk;  111  p)  ($6*90; 
1,214;  $47,400).  Almost  $45,200 
with  parties.  Previous  weelL, 
$45,400. " 

'*  Miscellaneous 
Power  and  the  Glory,  Phoenix 

(D)  (6th  wk;  47  p)  ($4.60;  1,150; 
$29,382).  Nearly  $10,500.  Previoui 
weeks  $11,600.  Closes  Feb.  15. 

Ccfeed  Last  Week 
Dark  at  the  Top  of  the  Stafea, 
Music  Box  (D)  (59th  wk;  468  p) 
($5.75^6.90;  1,010;  $33,795).  Over 
$17,000.  Previous  week.  $13£8CL. 
Exited  last  Saturday  (17)  to  tour  - 
with  an  anproximate  $250,000' 
profit  on  a  $100,000  investment. 

Say,  Barfing,  Beck  (MC)  <43£> 
wk;  322  p)  ($7.50;  1,280;  $46,900) 
(Eddie  Albeit*  Yivhm  BJaind^. 
Johnny  Desmond).  Almost  $25  JW: 
Previous  week,  $16,480.  Closed  Bat 
Saturday  (17)  at  an  ^proximate 
$110,000  loss  on  a  $2Q0,008  invest 
meat. 


Off-Broadway  5Bows. 

Antony  *&  Clee®a6wh  Heeksefaer 
(1-13-59);  extended  through  Felr.  7. 

Boy  Friend,  Cherry  Lane  (X-25- 
58). 

Crneihle,  Martinique 

Fashion-,  Royal  (l-2ff-59). 

Hamfet  ^  of  Stepney  Green, 
Cricket  (11-13-58). 

Heloise,  Gate  (9-24-58), 

Ivanov,  Renata  (10-7-58). 

Look  Book  la  Anger,.  41st  St 
(11-7-58) 

Man  Who  Never  Bled.  Jan  Hus 
(11-21-58). 

Many  Lores,  Living  Theatre  <£• 
13-59)  i 

On  the  Town.  Carnevie  (1-15-59V; 

Playboy  of  the  Western  World; 
Tara.  (5-8-58);  closes  next  Sunday 
(25). 

Qnare  Fellow,  Circle  in  Square 
(11-27-58). 

Threepenny  Opera,  deLys  (9-20- 
55). 

Time  of  the  Cuckoo,  Sheridan 
So.  (10-27-58);  closes  next  Saturday 
(24). 

♦Tis  a  Pity  She’s  a  Whore,  Play¬ 
ers  (12-5-58). 

* Transferred 

CLOSED 

Diversions.  Downtown  (11-7-58); 
closed  last  Sunday  (18). 

Salad  Days,  Barbizon  Plaza  (11- 
10-58);;  clbsed  last  Sunday  (18). 


From  Liverpool  Setup 

London,  Jan.  20. 
Anna  Deere  Wiman  has  retired 
from  the  management  of  the  New 
Shakespeare  Club  Theaflre  in  Liv¬ 
erpool,  which  she  launched  as  a 
membership  venture  14  months 
ago,  in  association  with  Sam  Wana- 
maker. 

Miss  Wiman  and  Waaamaker  op- 
'crated,  the  theatre  with  a  company 
known  ae  WW  Productions.  Among 
the  shows  presented  were  “A  View 
From  the  Bridge,”  “Tea  and  Syn* 
pathy,’’  “The  Rainmaker”  and  “Tha 
Rose  Tattoo.”  The  last  named  is 
due  in  the  West  End  in  the  New 
Year  at  the  New  Theatre. 

In  Liverpool,  where  the  Clufi 
Theatre  has  recruited  over  25,00# 
members,  attempts  are  being  mad# 
to  save  the  project  by  raising  new 
capital  and  enlisting  a  new  direct 
torate  to  operate  it  on  a  non-profit 
t  basis,  possibly  with  add  from  tbj  - 
I'Brilkdr  Arts'  CotnrcH*  ant?  -1  ertfawr 
bodies. 


Legit  Followup 


The  Music  Man 

(MAJESTIC  THEATRE,  N.  Y.) 

After  more  than  a  year’s  run, 
this.  Meredith  'Willson  musical 
(with  ,  an  assist  from  Franklin 
Lacey  on  the  book)  remains  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  shows  in  mem¬ 
ory.  And  it  remains  astonishingly 
fresh  and  seemingly  spontaneous 
— a  tribute  to  the  management  as 
well  as  the  company. 

In  the  two  key  parts,  Robert 
Preston  and  Barbara  Cook  are  still 
infectiously  animated  and,  what’s 
surely  more  difficult  and  subtle 
but  important,  legitimate.  If  Pres¬ 
ton  is  tired  (he  has  Since  with¬ 
drawn  for  a  two-week  vacation, 
with  standby  Norwood  Smith  sub¬ 
bing),  it’s  not  visible  in  his  per¬ 
formance.  Ge  remains  a  dynamo. 
Without  a  hint  of  doing  anything 
by  rote. 

Similarly,  Miss  Cook  somehow 
manages  to  retain  the  impression 
of  meaning  and.  even  spontaneity 
in  her  readings,  and  hes  singing  is 
still  melodically  alive  and  clearly 
enunciated*  As  with  Preston,  suclr 
sustained  freshness  and  vitality  are 
the  mark  of  a  real  pro. 

'  Paul  O’Keefe  is  infectiously 
brash  as  the  lisping  redheaded  ur¬ 
chin  and,  at  least  to  those  who 
may  hot  have  seen  Eddie  Hodges’ 
original  performance,  provides  a 
touching'  element,  and  Peyt  Kelion 
remains  admirably  honest  as  the 
heroine’s  marriage-minded  mama. 
David  Burns  hasn’t  unduly  bre&ct- 


GOOSE  FEAST 

(Jan.  27  -  Fab.  I ) 


ened  his  performance  as  the  bom¬ 
bastic  Mayor,  and  tggie  Wolfington 
has  become  only  slightly  mechani¬ 
cal  as  the  hero’s  larceny-prone  con¬ 
federate. 

Perhaps  the  significant  f apt 
about 'how  “The  Music  Man”  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  making  hokum  palatable 
is  that  the  barber  shop  quartet 
numbers  remain  not  merely  an 
amusing  story  gimmick,  but  enter¬ 
taining  on  their  own.  Hobe. 


Drury  lam 

— js  Continued  from  pago  81  ^ 

fall  in  the  verboten  class —  Broad¬ 
way  is  so  sophisticated.  Some,  like 
‘Miranda’  and  ‘High  Ground,*  have 
not  been  reviewed  by  the  Church, 
and  we  have  to  Use  our  best  Judg¬ 
ment  on  those.” 

Stohn,  who  knows  Drury  Lane’s 
mainstay  patrons,  says  that  they 
are  people  who  deeply  are  offended 
by  what  they  regard  as  obscene  or 
immoral  plays:  “They  could  not 
stomach  Tennessee  Williams,”  he 
says,  “but  undoubtedly  would  en¬ 
joy  seeing  one  of  the  Gabor  sisters 
in  a  play  if  it  were  no  more  than 
mildly  suggestive.  Of  course  we 
are  handicapped  by  our  limited 
selection  of  shows,  and  we  run  the 
danger  of  going  bland,  but  so  far 
we  haven’t  lost  any  star  talent  be¬ 
cause  of  our  policy.” 

The  Church  has  not  given  Drury 
Lane  its  blessings  or  any  publicity 
for  its  adherence  to  Catholic  rat¬ 
ings,  but  Stohn  explains,  “It’s  not 
that  we’re  looking  for  the  Church’s 
good  favor.  We  simple  don’t  want 
Its  disfavor.” 


mamtHiwL  cams  ftetoofto* 

•  Thortrfcal  on*  TV  Malt*  Up  •  AM 
Itiftiy  CwMitlc  Linos  *  rtnipvt** 
A  OMphT Porfoufto*  •  DMhtcHv* 
Foimtoln  mnrlc*. 

FKCI  DBUYUY  em  SUNDAYS 
'"TB*  Dr**  St*ra,*f  tha  Stan" 

_  MADLIY  MXAU.  MUSS 
lilt  ft*  AvoJ  Car.  4*  St „JTWW  YORK 
TalapRfm  Has  NlU 


‘Pleasure’  Repays 

Continued  from  pate  81  ss 

tmn  of  commissions, .  the  produc¬ 
tion’s  share  of  the  down  payment 
Was  $30,000  and  its  cut  of  thjET 
weekly  payment  is  $1,000.. -JEne 
weekly  film  revenue  is  ipeluded. 
In.theoperating  profit. 

*  ‘  The  distribution  of  future  profits 
on  the  comedy  will  be  split  45^45 
between  the  management  and  the 
-backers.  The  remaining  10%  goes 
to  Samuel  Taylor,  who  ccKauthored 
the  play  with  Cornelia  Otis  Skm- 
:  her. "  Taylor  was  given  the-  special 
:  percentage  deal  on  an  $8,000  in- 
!  Vestment,  which*  means  that  he’s 
[  getting  a  “dollar-f or-dollar’  ’  payoff 
|  on  his  stake,  rather  than  the  usual 
50%  allotted  to.  hackers. 

A  Coast  edition  Of  the  play  will 
,  open  in  Los- Angeles  late  in  Febru- 


ary,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Ran-" 
dolph  Hale.  Fred  Hebert,  produc¬ 
tion’  stage  manager  of  the  N.Y. 
company  and  assistant  to  Brisson, 
will  direct  the  Coast  presentation. 
Cyril  Ritcbard  was  stager  of  the 
Broadway  offering,  and  is  costar¬ 
ring  with  Miss  Skinner,  Charlie 
iRuggles  and  Walter  Abel. 


Shows  Out  of  Tows 

,  Continued  from  page  82 

The  Poker  Game 

third  act  is  without  a  plot  twist  6r 
surprise,  compounding  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  play  as  Broadway¬ 
worthy. 

As  the  senior  Italians  of  the 
Brooklyn  family,  J.  Carrol  Naish 
and  Aline  MacMahon  give  every¬ 
thing  talent  can  provide.  Doretta 
Morrow,  as  the  Jewish  in-law,  -does 
well  in  a  nop<singing  part.  Kay 
Medfbrd,  as  another  daughter-in- 
law,  gets  maximum  laughs.  Larry 
-Pennell,  as  the  son  with  a  Jewish 
wife,  is  handsome  but  handicapped 
by  a  part  not  sufficiently  character¬ 
ized  in  the  writing.  Tom  Pedi, 
Cliff  Norton  and  Dorothy  Greener 
are  all  good. 

Jac  Venza’s  set  designs,  a  house 
and  an  apartment  interior,  with  a 
Brooklyn  backdrop,  rate  high,  but 
there  were  faults  in  the  opening 
night  lighting  by  Lee  Watson. 

Carp- 


5  Off-B’way  Folds 

Continued  from  page  81  = 
'opened  last  Nov.  21  at  the  Jan  Hus 
was  uninterrupted  when  a  group, 
headed  by  attpmey  Leo  Brad- 
spies,  took  over  sponsorship  of 
the  presentation  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  its  shuttering  by  Irving 
Strouse, '  the  original*  producer. 
Strotise  figures  that  during -his  ten¬ 
ure  as  producer  the  $18,000  ven¬ 
ture  (including  20%  overcall) 
represented  a  loss  of  about  $25,- 
000.  * 

The  financial  status  of  “Salad 
.Days,”-  which  ended  a  two-month 
run.  at  the'  BarbizonrPlaza  Theatre 
last  Sunday  (i8),  hasn’t  yet  been 
determined  by  the  management. 
The  musical,  earned  a  profits.  on 
its  pre-Broadway  stand  in  Canada, 
but  lost  coin  on  its  New  York  en¬ 
gagement.  . 

},.  Both  •  “Failures”  and  “Lear” 
folded  Jan.  11,  each .  at  the  qnd 
|  of  its  first  frame  at  the  4th  Street 
Theatre  and  the  Players,  respec¬ 
tively.  “Mice”  closed  Jan.  8  after 
five  .  weeks  at  the  Provincetown 
Playhouse  and  “Diversions”  ended 
a  two-and-a-half  month  run  at  the 
Downtown  Theatre  last  Sunday 
(18). 


Wedne9daf,‘  Jairtr^y‘21,”  1959 " 


On  the  Town 

Nancy  Elliott  Nugent  (in  association 
with  Ulysses  Productions,  Ltd.;  Douglas 
Crawford,  producer)  presentation  of  two- 
act  a?  scenes)  musical  comedy;  hook 
and  lyrics,  Betty  Comden  and  Adolph 
Green;  music,  Leonard  Bernstein:  from 
an  idea  by  Jerome  Robbins.  Direction, 
Gerald  Freedman;  choreography,  Joe 
Layton,  settings,  Jac  Venza;' lighting,  Lee 
Watson;  costumes,  Joe  Codori;  musical 
direction,  Peter  Howard;  score  super¬ 
vision,  Jay  Brower.  Stars  Harold  Lang; 
Pat  Carroll:  features  Evelyn  Russell, 
Wisa  D*Orso,  Joe  Bova,  Gubl.  Mann, 
MitcheU  Jason.  Essie  J&nte  Coryell.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hickey.  Opened  Jan.  15,  *59,  at  Car¬ 
negie  Hall  Playhouse,  N.Y.;  $5.65  top. 

Cast  also  Includes  Patsi  King,  John 
Smolko,  Marlene  Dell,  Jim  Mobre,~  Esther 
Hollockz,  JCre  Admire,  Carol  Sue  Shaer, 
Tom  Mixon.  Leonard  Drum,  Judith  Dun- 
ford,  Bob  Darnell. 


Announcing  a  change  of  address 
.  EFFECTiVE  JAN.  24,  1959 
on  our  10th  ANNIVERSARY  of  service— 


\sSOC1A-tES 
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MARTIN  BAUM  •  ABE  NEWBORN 

OW  Associates 

DONWOLFF*  TOM  KORMAN  •  TED  ROZAR 


One  of  the  happiest  revivals  in  1 
some  time  is  the  1944-45  musical,  i 
“On  the  Town,”  at  the  Carnegie  . 
Hall  Playhouse.  Three  *  sailors  oh  i 
a  day’s  shore  leave  might  seem  a  , 
dated  book,  but  not  in  this  Betty  i 
Comden-Adolph  Green-L eonard  1 
Bernstein  creation.  ] 

One  of  the  daring  new-type  mu-  • 
[  sicals  of  its  day-inspired  by  Jerome  , 
Robbins’  ballet,  “Fancy  Free,”  the  < 
show  still  seems  modern  and  fresh  , 
today.  The  music  is  not  as  com-  ] 
plex  as  the  Bernstein  of  “West 
Side  Story,”  nor  the  dancing  and 
story  as  creative.  But  compared 
with  most  of  the  musical  fare -this  , 
season,  it  is  a  goldmine  of  lyrics  , 
and  songs.  Comfortably  and  in-  . 
timately  housed  off-Broadway,  it  ! 
is  delectable  entertainment  at  a  ! 
moderate  price. '  ' 

The  cast  is  not  as  illustrious  as 
the  Broadway  original,  but  director 
Gerald  Freedman  has  used  their 
talents  welL  There’s  nothing  to 
suggest  revival  in  the  alert  snap 
of  the  pacing,  the  lively  delivery  of 
the  tuneful  songs  and  the  dynamic  ! 
dances.  How  much  Joe  Layton 
has  recalled  the  of  the  Robbins’ 
dances  is  difficult  to  recall.  But 
much  of  the  choreography  seems 
new,  and  all  of  it  is  good  and  witty. 

Pat  Carroll,  in  the  Nancy  Walker 
role  of  the  taxi  driver  who  “can 
cook,  too,”  is  highly  amusing  as 
with  baby  face  and  big  muscles 
she  .subdues  the.  reluctant  Joe 
Bove.  William  Hickey  is  wonder¬ 
fully  droll  as  another  of  the  three 
sailors,  who  tangle*  with  a  female 
Scientist.  And-,  some  qf  the  best 
comedy  moments  belong  to  Essie 
Jane  Coryell#  the '  hangover  singT 
ing  teacher  who  keeps  a  bottle  in 
her  bosom.  *  V 

Harold  Lang  and  Wisa  D’Orso 
are  engaging  as  the  romantic  sailor 
and  Miss  -Turnstiles,  respectively, 
while  Gobi  Mann,  Mitchell  Jason 
and  Evelyn  Russell  keep  the  fun  ( 
going  in  lesser!  roles.  Jac  Venza’s 
settings'  abe; -Ingeniously  flexible, 
providing  ’  fcor  a  dozen  scene 
changes  frith  a  minimum  of  sub¬ 
stance.  .  s  ' 

The  orchestra  under  Peter  How¬ 
ard  also  puts  bn  quite  a  splash  for 
an  off-Brbadway  house.  Alto¬ 
gether,  it”,  is  .a  thoroughly  winning 
show.  Troy,  - 

MnyLoves  /  . 

Livinr  Theatre  Production*,  Inc.  (Julian 
Beck.  Judith  MiHna,  directors)  presenta¬ 
tion  of  tk^ee-act-  drama,  with-.  e/oloS  and 
epilog,  by  William  Carles  WuUbmx.  Di¬ 
rection  and  design,  Julian  B*6k;  -lighting, 
Nicola  £*nfQwich;  assistant  -  director, 
Lawrence  Xornfeld.  Opened  Jan.  13,  'SB, 
at  the  Living  Theatre.  N.Y.:  $3.45  top. 

Cast:  George  Miller,  Judith  Matins, 
Lawrence  ."Komfeld,  Ronald  Dueling, 
Murray  Paskin,  Henry- Proa  oh.. Dorothy 
Dill.  Eileen  Fulton,  -Melvin  Clay,  Willi a)n 
CaJlen,  Rudd  Lowry,  Barbara  Winchester, 
Phyllis  Nelson,  Sallv  Wylan.  Allan  Rosset, 
Garrick  Beck,  Frank  Maguire. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  new  living 
Theater  is  a  daringly  unique  drink¬ 
ing  fountain.  The  watel  pours 
steadily  through  yards  and  yards 
of  copper  pipe  twisted  Into  a  mass 
which  hangs  like  a  sculptured  ab¬ 
straction.  This  is  an  indication  of 
the  experimental  nature  of  the  Liv¬ 
ing  Theater  group,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  the -past  an  impressive 
list  of  avant-garde  plays.  But  al¬ 
though  they  are  certainly  different; 
they  are  not  necessarily  good. 

The  current  experiment  is  Wil¬ 
liam.  Carlos  Williams’  “Many 
Loves.”  At  75,  Williams  has  shown 
talent  as  medical  practitioner,  poet 
(the  final  volume  of  his  “Paterson” 
was  recently  published)  and  novel¬ 
ist,  but  playwriting  is  still  beyond 
him. 

“Many  Loves”  Is  an  Interesting 
and  free-moving  stage  piece,  how¬ 
ever,  for  what  it  reflects  of  Wil¬ 
liams’  tolerant  and  clinical  view  of 
life,  and  his  alert  ear  for  dialogue 


among  his  patients  and  friends.  Hut 
as  a  play,  it  is  meandering  and 
without  much  point — a  trio  of  un¬ 
connected  novelties  within  a 
skimpy  framework.  It  says  little 
that  could  not  be  said  better  in  a 
book. 

The  framework  is  a  producer 
trying  to  get  backing  for  his  plays 
from  a  rich  homosexual,  and  the 
three  sketches  are  shown  as  an 
audition.  The  plot  evolves  around 
the  homo’s  annoyance  at  seeing 
his  friend’s  interest  in  the  leading 
actress.  The  skils  .themselves  are 
concerned  with  numerous  other: 
aspect  of  love,  or  lack  of  it — a  two- 
timing  wife,  a  lesbian,  a  frustrated 
teenager,  a  mother  who  can’t  feel 
|any  interest  in  babies. 

•  The  last,  wherein  a  doctor  visits 
the  woman  whose  mind  is  more 
on  flirtation  than  her  child,  is  the 
best-written,  and  also  the  best  acted 
by  Judith  Malina,  who  plays  the 
lead  in  each.  Otherwise,  the  acting 
and  directing  is  sincere  without 
distinction,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  Rudd  Lowry,  who  groans 
excessively  and  amusingly  as  .  a 
pain-wracked  old  man. 

Julian  Beck,  the  director-mentor 
of  the  group,  is  willing  to  experi¬ 
ment,  and  “Many  Loves”  is  not 
without  its  interest  and  its  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  though  no  important 
achievement  as  a  play,  it  is  admir¬ 
ably  directed  toward  a  new  ap¬ 
proach.  Troy. 

John  Ulmer,  director  of  the 
Equity  Library  Theatre  produc¬ 
tion  of  “The  Rope  Dancers,”  was 
incorrectly  identified  in  last  week’s 
issue. 


K  THE  LATEST  : 

I  DESIGNER  ^COUTURIER 

1  CLOTHES 
I  AT  INCREDIBLE  BARGAINS 

jj|So  many  Celebrities  aav*  thousand* 
ijj  of  dollars  on  our  fabulous  samples 
P  and  "closeouts"  which  cento  hot-off- 
H  tho-griddle  from  the  workshops  of 
l|lhe  loading  designers  and  maawfac- 
P  hirers  of  the  most  glamOrOus  clothes¬ 
pin  America.  Our  prices  T?  1.  hot  p 
|  smalt  fraction  of  these '  advertised 
||in  the  top  fashion  magazines. 

I  THE  BON  PftlX  . 

H  "Bargain  Stan  for'  Miflio mrtres" 
$1006  -  first  Ave.  (cor.  55th  St.)  N.Y.C. 


SUMMER  THEATRE 
FOR  RERT  ■; 

Modern,  fully  equipped  play¬ 
house  seating  500.  Situated: 
resort  area  with  turnover  of 
over  100.000  vacationists 
weekly.  80  miles  from  New 
York.  For  particulars,  write 

Box  V-571 9-59,  VARIETY,  j 
154  W.  46th  St..  New  York  36 

REVUE  MATERIAL  NEEDED! 

An  Intimate  revue  designed  for  top 
Broadway  comedy  coupte  seeks  songs  ! 
and  sketches  on  any  theme.  Stack 
tryout  fallowed  by  N.Y.  In  fell.  New, 
unproduced  writers  especially  urged 
to  submit. 

Writ#  tox  V.V.  919*9.  VARIETY. 
154  W.  44th  St..  New  York  34 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  MEMORIAL  BLD'G 

*  '  DAYTON  i  OHIO  i 

AvaiiaMe  For  Summer  Theatre  Rental 

UN  toaf  AfrCoMfttloood  Theatre.  poHy  equipped  stag*.  W  sets  ef  Unes  with  , 
most  inodorh  juogo;  HBhttnB  egulpmMt  and  presat  oeard.  11  drawing  rooms, 
cipaeHYlM. 

Theatre  recently  renovate*  it  east  of  nearly  $l,ew^0«.  Looefed  Dayton,,. 
Ohio;  population/  MM*/  pOtehtfl  Vraw  within  a  radlus  ofW,  mUtr,  l,toe,0*e. 
Ample 

For  JMS*frem.  Jvnfjet*.  Ifff  fhreustr  Sep't  Zfthy  Tfif- 

-  SAhWaMSSl 


Wed^ifofr*  jf; 
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Literati 


,  -  U,S.  Market  Grows 

The  90th  edition-  of  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally’s  Commercial  Atlas  &  Mar¬ 
keting  Guide  uncovers  nine  new 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  U.S. — 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.;  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  Raleigh,  N.C,;  Springfield, 
Mo.;  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
Green  Bay,  Wis.;  Sioux  City,  la.; 
Appleton,  Wis.,  and  Racine,  Wis. 
The  criterion  for  rank  as  a  metro 
area  by  Rand  McNally  is  that  a 
city,-  plus  its  suburban  develop- 
'menf,  have  a’ population  of  at  least 
100,000.  , 

New  metro  areas  bring  the  U.S. 
total  to  163,  the  total  population . 
of  these  accounting,  for  56%  of  the 
nation’s  population.  Biggest  of  the 
new  markets  is  Poughkeepsie,  with 
a  total’  population  of  120,500  in 
central  city  and  satellite  communi¬ 
ties. 

Commercial  Atlas  &  Marketing 
Guide,  incidentally,  is  not  ior  sale 
bat  is  leased-by  Rand  McNally  for 
$55  per  year. 


TV  Digest  Moves 

Television  Digest,  weekly  news¬ 
letter  recently  acquired  by  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications,  will  have-  its 
business  and  editorial  headquarters 
in  the  TV  Guide  building,  in  Rad¬ 
nor,  Pa.,  a  Philadelphia  suburb. 
Headquarters  for  the  publication 
has  been  in  Washington.  A  news- 
bureau-,  will  continue  there  and  a 
similar  bureau  will  be  opened  in 
New  York. 

Editorial  and  business  headquar¬ 
ters  :for  television  Factbook,  a  ref¬ 
erence  publication  put  ..out  semi¬ 
annually  for  the  tv  and  electronics 
industries,  will  also  locate  in  Rad¬ 
nor.  James  T.  Quirk,  publisher:,  of 
TV  Guide,  will  also  serve  as  buM- 
ness  manager  of  Television  Digest 
Merrell  Panitt,  TV  Guide  editor, 
will  be  editorial'  director  Of'  the 
newsletter.  Martin  Codel,  founder 
and  former  publisher  of  Digest, 
continue;- as,  associate  publisher.  v 


Fatfnal’s  New  Markets 
Tom  Van  Dycke,  who .  recently 
acquired  the  English  '  language 
rights  to  two  books- by  Marcel  Pag¬ 


nol,  La  Gloire  de  MOn.  Pere  and  Le 
Chateau  de  Ma  Mere,  has .  closed 
British  and  American  publication 
deals.  They  will  be  published  by 
Doubleday  in  the  ”U.  S.  and  by 
Hamish  Hamilton  in  Britain. 

Van  Dycke  Is  now  negotiating 
German,  Italian,  Scandinavian  and 
Spanish  rights  to  the  two  works. 


Groucho’s  Book 

Groucho  Marx  is  writing  a  book 
but  it  won’t  all  be  for  laughs.  He’ll 
fire  a  few  verbal  shots  in  anger  “to 
get  a  few  things  off  my  chest”  The 
objects  of  his  animus  will  be  a  guy 
named  “Delaney,”  who  will  be  the 
fictional  fall  guy  for  the  unmen¬ 
tionables. 

’  Only  one  to  get  three  pages  will 
be  Red  Skelton,  whom  Groucho 
considers  the  greatest  comic  of  this 
era  and  the  best  since  Charles 
Chaplin.  Tome  will  be  called 
“Groucho  and  Me”  and  he  has  200 
pages  to  go  on  the  377  pp  volume. 
Five  publishers  would  like  to  have 
their  imprint  On  it. 


New  Regional  Monthly 
Dana  Tasker,  publisher  of-  the 
regional  femme  mag.  Western 
Family,  and  formerly  exec  editor 
of -Time  and  editorial  director  , of 
Look,  is  launching  a  new  monthly. 
Western  Family  Outook. 

Mag  goes  on  stands  tomorrow 
(Thurs.)  in  12  western  states*  with 
initial  issue  including  byline 
article  by  Walter  Wan  get,  “The 
Case  Against  Capital  Punishment.” 


Nostalgic  "Twenties’ 

J.  C.  Trewin,  drama  critic  and 
theatre  scribe,  has  evoked  a  choice 
slice  of  nostalgia  with  “The  Gay 
Twenties”  (Macdonald,  $4.20)  a 
handsomely  produced  tome  which: 
has  a  Book -Society  recommenda¬ 
tion.  As  the  title  implies  Trewin 
has  taken  a  look  at  London  produc¬ 
tions  between  the  years  1920  and 
1929  and  has  done  a  remarkably 
fine  job  considering  that  he*  was 
only  12  in  the  year  starting  his 
survey  and  throughout  the  twen- 


A  jubilant  novel  of  sin 
and  society  in  New  York’s 
Gay  Nineties 

,  , .  and  of  a  crasadtngyoung  minister  wlio  found 
that  his  fervent  campaign  to  dean  up  the  citys 
led  light  district-  demanded  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  first-hand  -knowledge.  Soon  to  be 
made  into  a  Broadway  ^nusfcal. 


By  SAMUEL.  HOPKINS  ADAMS 

\Authorof  Grandfather  Stories 
$4.95,  nowatyour  bookstore 

iandomhoum 
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Blue  Laws’  Home  State 

Hartford,  Jan.  20. 

Supreme  Court  of  Errors 
has  declared  Connecticut’s  64- 
year-old  “obscene  literature 
and  pictures”  law  constitu¬ 
tional  It  was  the  first  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  law  since  it  was 
enacted  in  1895. 

Law  as  originally  passed 
made  it  a  crime  to  sell  or 
possess  any  paper  *  devoted  to 
the  publication  of  criminal 
news,  police  reports,  or  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories  of  deeds  of 
bloodshed,  lust  or  crime.  This 
provision  was  repealed  in 
1935. 


ties  was  working  on  a  provincial - 
paper. 

His  book  is  therefore  mainly 
reporting  job,  with  his  information 
taken  from  newspaper  files,  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  opinions  of  critics 
of  the  day.  But  Trewin  writes 
gracefully  and  wittily  and  is  so 
wen  versed  in  the  theatre  that  he 
loves  that  there  is  no  feeling  that 
the  stuff  is  rehashed.  With  a  typi¬ 
cally  irreverent  foreward  by  Noel 
Coward,  the  book  is  both  a  useful 
reference  book  and  an  illuminating 
if  superficial  study  of  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  period  in  the  theatre. 

Adding  greatly  ta  its  nostalgic 
appeaL-and  its  interest  are  130 
illustrations  from  the  vast  -collec¬ 
tion  of  Raymond  Mander  and  Joe 
Mitchenson.  Trewin  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  all  theatre-lovers  with 
this  reminder  of  30  years  ago. 

*  ‘  -Rich. 


Porges  Cops  Tiomkin  Award 

The  Dimitri  Tiomkin  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Award  for  the  most 
constructive  story  by  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  on  Hollywood  in  1958 
was  won  by  Frederick  Porges,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  German  and  Swiss 
publications. 

Prize  of  a  scroll  and  $1,000.  U.  S. 
Sayings  Bond  was  awarded  Porges 
for  his  article,  “Which  Way  Holly¬ 
wood,”  which  appeared  in  a  Zurich 
publication. 


CHATTER 

Peter  Noble,  British  journalist 
and  author,  completed  a  book  on 
the  Caprice  Restaurant,  London 
eatery,  which  is  the  haunt-of  show 
biz  and  socialite  personalities. 

Robert  L.  -  McManus,  assistant 
secretary  to  Averell  Harriman  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter’s  term  as  governor 
of  New  York,  has  been .  named 
assistant  press  secretary  by  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

James  M.  Gallagher,  of  the 
Albany  Times-Union,  elected  prexy 
of  Albany  Local  34.  American 
Newspaper  Guild.  He  replaces 
Francis  (Doc).  Rivett  of  the  same 
paper. 

Some  people  hide  their,  address* 
es  behind  ‘'Penthouse”  and  such. 
Lucius  Beebe’s  personal  notes  have 
as  a  return  address.  “The  Private 
Car,  The  Virginia  City,”  in  which 
latter  Nevada  city  he  publishes  the 
Territorial  Enterprise. 

Robert  D.  O’Brien,  associated 
with  United  Press  International  in 
Albany  as  a  reporter,  news  and  ra¬ 
dio  editor  and  legislat've  corre¬ 
spondent  for  six  years,  named  as¬ 
sistant  ad-pub  manager  for  Ni¬ 
agara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

Norman  Gallman,  director  of 
publications  and  public  relations 
for  the  N.  Y.  State  Tax  Dept., 
upped  to  post  of  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner  and  secretary  of  the  State 
Tax  Commission  effective  Jan.  29. 
He  succeeds  Bernard  A.  Culloton. 

Bill  Ornstein,  p.a.  for  -Schine 
Enterprises,  has  sold  another  in 
his  travel  series  to  a  Helsmki  pub¬ 
lisher,  Viikko  Sanomat.  The  ms., 
handled  by  his  agent,  American 
'Literary  Exchange,  deals  with  vari¬ 
ous  facets  of  Boulder  Dam,  based 
on  Ornstein’s  recent  visit  there. 

First  six  titles  in  a  new  line  of 
G,'  P.  Putnam  paperbacks  under 
Edmund  L,  Epstein’s  editorship 
are  scheduled  to  apDear  March  1. 
Putnam’S  new  Capricorn  Books  is 
publishing,  among  the  half  dozen. 
John  Dewey’s  “Art  As  Experience” 
and  Clive  Bell’s  “Art”. 

“Best  Idea  I  Ever  Have,  Almost,” 
by  Exposition  Press*  Joe  Mackay, 
is  in  Feb*  issue  of  Alfred  Hitch¬ 
cock's  Mystery  Magazine.  Mackay 
has  sold  another  yarn  on  same 
character.  Silky  Collins,  to  Ellery’s 
Queen’s  Mystery  Mag  and  is  titled 
“Silky  Collins  Stoops  to  Conquer.” 

Horace  Sutton  and  Ids  wife  are 
off  on  a  round-the-world  flight  fol¬ 
lowing  existing  jet  air  routes. 
They’ll  write  a  weekly  series  for 
newspapers  of  N.Y.  Herald'  Tribuhe 
Syndicate  as  well  as  pieces  for  the 
Saturday  Review  Spirts  Illustrated 
and  other  mags.  .  Newspaper  se¬ 
ries  starts  Feb.  1  e*d  will  point 
up  jet  age  travel.  Wean’s  anele 
will  be  included,  too  Mr?.  Sutton 
is  former  Pat  Diamond  of  cast  of 
“My  Fair  Lady.-’* 


I  SCULLY’S  SCRAPBOOK  \ 

♦+♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»  By  Frank  Scully  ♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦+♦♦♦ 


•  Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

Across  the  road  from  Eddie  Cantor’s  place  In  Palm  Springs  (which 
has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  few  retreats  of  a  celeb  who 
wasn’t  trapped  into  building  a  swimming  pool  to  attract  the  very  peo¬ 
ple  he  wanted  to  get  away  from)  is  the  home  of  Judy  Canova.  She  and 
her  husband  Philip  Rivero  worked  like  huskies. last  year  putting  in  a 
pool  and  generally  lifting  the  face  of  their  manse.  Now  it  has  become 
so  popular  that  they  rarely  go  there  for  a  rest. 

But  one  weekend  I  caught  her  sitting  beside  the  pool  and  she  was 
working  on  a  garment  the  color  of  which  is  described  as  shocking  pink. 
My  mid-Victorian  instincts  told  me  to  withdraw  quietly  but  she  invited 
me  to  sit  down.  It  turned  out  that  she  was  sewing  sequins  on  a  sweater, 
so  the  bedroom  plot  died  right  there. 

Judy  has  a  smile  as  wide  as  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  lots 
Warmer  on  account  she  was  born  in  Starke,  Fla.,  seat  of  Bradford 
County,  about  30  miles  south  of  Georgia’s  Okefcnokee  Swamp.  Critics, 
not  quite  as  fetched  by  her  yodeling  as  I  have  been,  have  remarked 
-on  her  smile,  her  devilish  blue  eyes  and  her  pigtails  which  moved  her 
from  the  cracker  barrel  set  of  Starke  to  Sardi’s,  but  why  has  nobody 
remarked  on  her  handsome  gams  as  proof  that  nature  knows  how  to 
distribute  her  favors? 

She  was  hoping  to  untire  her  blood  with  Vitamin  D  (sunshine)  be¬ 
fore  embarking  on  the  new  Judy  Canova  Show,  which  Paul  Jones  is 
producing.  Between  times  she  had  a  Danny  Thomas  show  and  a  Milton 
Berle  guest  shot  to  knock  off. 

She  doesn’t  yodel  much  any  longer,  more’s  the  pity,  because  nobody, 
hot  even  a  Tyrolean  mountaineer  calling  to  his  mate  in  the  Swiss  Alps 
could  tighten  the  ligaments  of  the  old  glottis  and  hit  such  a  pure  oc¬ 
tave  above  the  normal  voice  range  like  Judy.  >>,. 

In  those  far-off  days  she  couldn’t  read  even  a  fiv^-pound  note,  but 
Anne  could  and  Zeke  had  studied  at  the  Cincinnati  conservatory  of 
music  and  was  headed  for  opera.  Besides',  her  mother,  Henrietta  Per¬ 
ry  Canova,  has  won  a  trophy  for  her  piano-playing. 

"  Do  You  Know  These  Perrys  From  Como? 

That  Perry  in  her  mother's  name  came  from  the  fact  that  she  was 
descended  from  Commodore  Perry;  not  the  one  who  after  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Erie  relayed  word  to  his  admiral,  “We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours!”  but  his  .brother.  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry, 
who  carried  a  letter  from  President  Fillmore  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
in  1853  and  opened  the  island  to  all  the  barnacles  of  western  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Her  father  had  an  even  prouder  heritage.  He  was  descended  from 
Antonio  Canova,  the  founder  of  the  soft  line  in  Italian  sculpture.  You’ll 
find  his  statues  over  much 'of  Rome  and  Venice.  Napoleon  even  tapped 
him  to  do  a  bust  of  the  conqueror  of  every  place  but  Moscow  and  Wa¬ 
terloo.  After  Nap  was  traded  to  the  minors,  Pius  Vll  sent  Canova  fa 
London  and  Paris  to  get  back  the  Roman  art  Napoleon  had  filched 
from  the  Eternal  City.  The  Pope  then  made  Canova  a.  marqyis 
pensioned  him.  He  was  a  sweet  scooper  because  lie  gave' Hie  ‘money  to 
struggling  young  sculptors. in  Venice.  ••  cv ^ 

But  neither  the  sculptor  nor  the  sea-fighters  could  yodel  like  Judy. 
Oddly,  she  didn’t  dig  these  falsetto  notes  from  the  start.  Her  first  "bit  in 
show  biz  was  playing  an  old  lady  at  the  age  of  12  when  a  traveling 
show  hit  Starke.  She  made  such  a  hit  that  she  and  another  kid  teamed 
up  and  won  so  many  amateur  shows  they  had  to  turn  pro. 

Her  mother  moved  Anne  and  Zeke  into  the  setup  when  Judy’s  part¬ 
ner  dropped  out  and  went; on  to  become  a  schoolteacher.  The  Canova 
Cracker  Trio  got  on  station  WJAX  in  Jacksonville  and  the  only  thing 
that  pried  them'  loose  was  some  cynic  telling  them  they’d,  be  a  smash 

on  Broadway  With  that  mountain  music  and  all  that* '6orn.  — - - - 

Mrs.  Gimmi  Gives  Nothing 

So  they  hoarded  a  share-the-ride  car  and  headed  for  Broadway.  This 
was  in  1930  when  actors,  and  even  agents,  were  selling  apples  to  each 
other  (on  credit).  The  Canova  rise  has  Ween  described  as  “rapid,”  but 
actually  they  had  tough  going.  They  were  crowded  in  a  four-flight 
walkup  room  on  65th  St.  The  landlord’s  name  was  Mrs,  Gimmi.  “She 
gave  nothing,”  said  Judy.  “The  room  was  so  small  if  yQU  ate  a  square 
meal  you  couldn’t  get  in.  She  allowed  no  rehearsals  so  -we  used  to  go 
;to  Central  Park  to  practice.  There  end  the  Bond  Building,  where  we 
tried  to’  get  bookings-  Our  yodels,  grunts  and  hog-calls  opened  win¬ 
dows  to  see  what  jungle  animals  were  now  invading  Broadway.” 

Their  orch  was  a  ukulele.  One  day  they  left  it  in  Central  Park  to 
hunt  for  the  biggest  ice  cream  cone  that  could  be  bought  for  a  nickel, 
for  they  had  learned  that  ice  cream  freezes  one’s  gizzards  and  kills 
hunger.  When  they  got  back  to  the  park  their  uke  had  been  lifted. 

*  How  To  Lose  A  Guitar  Player 

They  remembered  a  layoff  around  Tiroes  Square  who  sang  opera, 
with  a  guitar  as  his  philharmonic.  They  latched  on  to  him.  He  told  them 
about  a  place  in  the  Village  called  the  Bam  that  was  booking  talent. 
The  hillbilly  trio  got  hired  but  the  guy  with  the  guitar  got  lost  in  the 
shuffle. 

It  was  at  the  Barn  where  Paul  Whiteman  heard  the  Canova  kids. 
Boy,  how  Pop  got  around  in  those  days!  He  carried  a  lot  of  weight, 
too,  and  it  wasn't  all  around  his  waist.  These  kids  had  a  unique  musi¬ 
cal  talent,  he  thought,  and  pencilled  them  into  his  radio  show.  Rudy 
Vallee  and  Edgar  Bergen  used  them  too. 

*  Besides  her  yodeling  Judy  had  a  shy  comedy,  like  a  femme  Stan 
Laurel.  Her  big  Broadway  break  came  when  she  was  signed  for  Lew 
Brown’s  “Calling  All  Stars.”  The  cast  included  Gertrude  Niesen,  Phil 
Raker,  Lou  Holtz  and  Martha  Raye.  At  the  Boston  tryout  Judy  just 
about  stole  the  show.  When  the  musical  reached  Broadway,  however, 
her  name  was  still  among  those  not  included  On  the  marquefe.  But  by 
1937  she  found  herself  starred  in  a  posthumous  Ziegfeld  Follies, 

Her  personal  success,  however,  didn't  reach'  as  high  as  her  voice 
could  go  until  1940  when  she  left  Broadway  to  broadcast  in  Hollywood 
in  the  Judy  Canova  Show.  She  did  15  years  of  these  hashed-brown-Sat- 
nrday  soirees,  had  18,000,000  listeners  and  fan  mail  that  ran  to  350,000 
letters  a  week. 

“Artists  And  Yodels”  Yet? 

It  never  rains  but  what  it  bores  and  Judy  found  herself  doubling 
between  radio  rehearsals  and  pictures.  She  made  16  movies  between 
1935  and  1953.  Metro  and  Republic  were  the  first  to  offer  her  con¬ 
tracts,  but  she  made  them  for  about  everybody  but  Metro  and  UI.  Her 
first  was  with  Warners.  After  that  she  did  three  for  Prr,  including  “Ar¬ 
tists  and  Yodels,”  or  maybe  it  was  “Models,”  three  for  Col  and  eight 
for  Rep.  -  ,  _ 

In  those  days  Republic  had  Gene  Autry,  Roy  Rogers,  John  Wayne 
and  some  very  fine  horses.  They  were  looking  for  horselaughs,  belly- 
laughs,  any  kind  of  laughs.  Judy  got  them  what  they  were  looking  for. 
They  starred  her  in  “Sis  Hopkins”  and  things  like  “Oklahoma  Annie,” 
which  was  as  Sharp  a  way  of  merging  “Oklahoma!”  and  “Annie  Get 
your  Gun”  as  pirates  could  think  of  in  those  days. 

They  essentially  were  the  same  old  picture,  based  on  the  Brisbane 
premise  (the  editor’s,  not  that  of  the  Australian  metropolis)  that  the 
public  memory  did  not  extend  beyond  seven  days.  That  was,  of  course, 
before  ,  the  five-day  week. 

But  Judy’s  memory  is  lots  longer.  One  of  the  oldtimers  I  noticed 
around  her  Palm  Springs  pool  was  Frank  Clark,  now  72.  He  was  among 
those  who  befriended  her  in  her  Central  Park  rehearsal  days.  An  old 
vauder,  he  was  billed  as  having  the  highest  tenor  in  the  world.  May¬ 
be  he  sang  from  the  top  of  the  Empire  State  Building,  but  he  still  has 
the  chest  for  good  singing.  He  takes  our  kids  hiking  in  the  mountains 
.around  Palm  Springs,  and .  theylre  .the  ones  whp  come  home,  bushed, 
and  winded.  ■  *  ...  * 
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Broadway 

Baroness  Sibylle  von  Sell  en¬ 
gaged  to  Boss  Donaldson,  director 
of  script  services  for  NBC. 

Van  Heflin  left  Gotham  Monday 
?  (19)  for  a  10-city  bally  tour  in 
behalf  of  Paramount’s  "Tempest.” 

Giorgia  Tozzi,  Met  baritone  men¬ 
tioned  in  last  week’s  "Vanessa” 
review  is  not  foreign,  but  Chicago, 
bora. 

Tom  Curtiss  of  the  Paris  Herald 
is  due  in  Manhattan  for  one  of  his 
intermittent  homecomings  on 
Feb.  1. 

Mai  Braveman  handling  press 
for  the  Florida  International 
Grand  Prix  staged  at  Sebring,  Fla., 
March  21. 

Toni  Darn  ay  (Mrs.  Elwood  C. 
Hoffman)  will  be  on  the  Thursday 
(22)  morning  "True  Story”  series 
on  NBC-TV. 

Hurok  postscript  for  Beryozka 
Girls  after  national  tour:  three 
farewell  performances  Feb.  3-4-5 
at  N.Y.  City  Center. 

Actress  Margaret  Leighton  and 
husband  Laurence  Harvey  (Old 
Vic  Co.)  took  the^Grossinger  rest 
cure  over  the  pasB  weekend. 

After  .flying  from  London  for  a 
La  Scala  audition,  Gloria  Lane  will 
be  first  American  soprano  to  sing 
"Carmen”  in  the  Milano  shrine. 

Inbal  Dancers,  here  last  season 
under  Hurok,  will  take  their 
Israeli  folklorie  dancing  to  Japan 
for  next  spring’s  Asian  Peoples 
Festival. 

Termini  Videt  Tape  Inc.  is  now 
turning  out' Easel  commercials  for 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  agency  at  Hi 
Brown  studio,  John  Cameron 
Swayze  spieling. 

Thomas  F.  Troy,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel, 
being  feted  by  the  Geneva  Execu¬ 
tive  Cluh  at  a  dinner  dance  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel,  Feb.  2. 

Thea  Dispeker  handling  Brazil¬ 
ian  cellist,  Aldo  Pari  sot,  now  cir¬ 
culating  in  the  Baden-Baden, 
Frankfurt,  Berlin  aijd  Hanover 
area;  due  later  to  perform  for  Por¬ 
tugal’s  radio  system. 

Special  brochure  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  anent  Capezio  Danee-Fnend 
Award  which  went  to  Sol  Hurok: 
shows  the  vet  €oIunjbus.of  the  arts 
.  in  a  variety,  of  poses  over  the  dec¬ 
ades  with  all  sort  of  stars. 

In  addition  to  four  pictures  that 
he’ll  make  over  the  next  two-year 
period,  producer-director  Ottq  Pre- 
-  minger  will  also  do  a  Broadway 
play — "General  Seeger”  by  Ira 
Levin. 

Season’s  first  general  member¬ 
ship  meeting  of  Cinema  Lodge, 
B’nai  B’rith,  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  tonight  (Wed.).  Film, 
“People  and  an  Idea,”  depicting 
.work  of  B’nai  B’rith  in  armed 
forces  and  with  hospitalized  vet¬ 
erans,  will  be^shown.  . 

Gus  Eyssell,  "president  of  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center,  has.  the  job  of  lining 
up  talent  for  this  year’s  "Lunch- 
O-Ree,”  fund-raising  luncheon 
fostered  by  the  New  York  Con¬ 
struction  Industry  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  of .  America.  It’s  set  for 
Feb.  4  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

San  Quentin  (Cal.)  prison  paper. 
The  News,  produced  a  simulated 
Variety,  ~  close,  to  .  the  format  of 
Daily  Variety'  In 'HbHywood,  in 
connection  with  the  New  Year’s 
show  in  the  bastille  headed  by 
Kaye  Ballard  who,  in  San  Quentin 
lingo,  stopped  show,  shook  the 
structure  and  disproved  adage  that 
saloon  acts  don’t  go  in  an  audi¬ 
torium. 

Boston  lawyer  Joseph  N.  Welch, 
who  skyrocketed  into  national 
prominence  as  a  nemesis  of  late 
Joe  McCarthy,  critic  of  U.S.  Army, 
will  make  his  film  debut  in  the 
role  of  a  judge  in  Otto  Preminger’s  ! 
"Anatomy  of  Murder.”  Deal  was ! 
set  this  past  weekend  in  Boston  by 
Preminger  who  was  accompanied 
by  his  N.Y.  representative,  Nat 
Rudich.  ''  ' 

Robert  J.  O’Donnell  conducted 
inauguration  ceremonies  inducting 
new  officers  of  the  Variety  Club 
of  N.Y.,  Tent  35,  at  luncheon  at 
Toots  Shores  Friday  (16).  Sworn  in 
were  Ira  Meinhardt,  chief  barker; 
Harry  Brandt,  first  assistant;  James 
Velde,  second  assistant;  Walter 
Framer,  property  master,  and 
Jack  H.  Hoffberg,  dough  guy. 
Guests  included  Harry  Hershfield 
and  Morey  Amsterdam.  ’ 

Ellin  and  Irving  Berlin’s  second 
oldest  daughter,  Linda  Louise,  en¬ 
gaged  to  Edouard  C.  Emmet,  son 
of  Mrs.  Watson  C.  Emmet,  of  New 
York  and  Paris.  Alumna  of  the 
Chapin  School  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  tlm  1C50 
debutante,  plans  a  spring  -w* •'C‘i'5. 
Groom  is  with  P-rcV'us  Co', 
stockbrokers.  Linda  Berlin  is  the 
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only  one  of  the  three  daughters 
who  essayed  the  stage.  Mary 
Ellin  Berlin,  the  oldest,  is  co- 
columnist  with  her  husband,  Mau¬ 
rice  Barrett,  on  Cosmopolitan. 


Cleveland 


By  Glenn  C.  Pullen 

(MAm  1-4500) 

Tommy  Edwards  crooning  at 
Modern  Jazz  Room. 

Norm.  Geller.  pianist  and  ex¬ 
bandmaster,  turned  booker  by 
forming  new  theatrical  agency  with 
Hal  Lynn. 

Linda  Cristal,  new  film  face, 
here  to  plug  "Perfect  Furlough” 
for  Universal. 

Bob  Leesburg  bought  out  part¬ 
ner  Yale  Barkan,  making  him  sole 
owner  of  Riviera  Cluh. 

Charles  Cameron’s  Salt  City  Six 
picking  up  Dixie  rhythms  for  Mor¬ 
ris  Wexler’s  Theatrical  GrilL 

Amos  W.  Haraish,  treasurer  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  retired  Jan.  1 
after  35  years  with  the  Paul  Block 
newspapers. 

LeRoy  F.  Newmyer,  v.p.  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade,  named  general  manager 
of  the  paper,  which  he  joined  in 
1929  as  classified  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

Herman  Pirchner  and  Lawrence 
Higgins  staged  "Showcast-59”.  re¬ 
vue  at  their  Alpine  Village,  with 
Phyllis. Miller,  Bob  Arlen  dancers 
and  Cole  Burns  backed  by  Dave  En¬ 
nis  orch. 

Brian  Dcnlevy,  Otto  Kreuger 
and  Reed  Hadley  here  for  week 
filming  scenes  for  "Ohio — the 
Growth  State,”  promotional  pic¬ 
ture  for  state  of  Ohio. 

Howard  Pugsley  retired  as  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
after  more  than  43  years  with  that 
newspaper.  He’s  been  succeeded 
by  Robert  Holman,  formerly  credit 
and  office  manager. 

Edward  Chodorov’s  new  play, 
Listen  to  Mocking  Bird,”  with  Eva 
LeGallienne,  Billie  Burke,  Una 
Merkel,  booked  into  Hanna  onlast- 
minute  deal  that  gave  house  only 
time  for  five-day  advance  sale. 


Exploiteer  Ben  Katz  here  heat¬ 
ing  drum  for  "Perfect  Furlough.” 

"Around  World  in  80  Days” 
reappearing  in  St.  Paul  neighbor¬ 
hood  houses. 

Linda  Cristal,  one  of  “Perfect 
Furlough”  stars,  here  in  person 
fpr  picture’s  opening  at  the  Gopher. 

Film  star  George  Montgomery 
coming  to  St.  Paul  next  week  to 
participate  in  its  annual  Winter 
Carnival. 

St.  Paul  exploiteer  Moms  Stein- 
man  returned  from  trip  to  New 
York  where  he  went  to  confer  re 
"The  Buccaneer”  which  he’s  hand¬ 
ling  in  this  territory. 

Minnesota'  Amus.  Co.  (United 
Paramount)  landed  “Rally  Around 
the  Flag,  Boys”  on  competitive  bids 
and  with  extra  big  campaign  be¬ 
cause  it’s  adapted  from  a  native 
son,  Max  Shulman.  Best  seller  will 
follow  “Old  Man  of  Sea”  into  the 
lpcal  Lyric  Feb.  6. 

f  - 
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Reno 


(GOVent  Garden  0135/6/7) 

Teresita  de  Alba  opens  a  cabaret 
date  at  the  Society  on  Teh.  2. 

John  Davis  back  in  town  after 
presiding  at  a  Paris  conference  of 
the  Rank  Organization’s  European 
managers. 

William  J.  Speakman  named 
secretary  and  administrative  officer 
of  the  Film  Industry  Defense  Or¬ 
ganization. 

The  Jones  Boys  are  being  paged 
for  a  10-week  Australian  tour  to 
follow  their  summer  season  in 
More.cambe, 

Presentation  of  the  Evening 
Standard’s  annual  drama  awards 
will  be  made  at  the  Savoy  next 
Monday  (26). 

Winners  of  the  Rank  Organiza¬ 
tion’s  showmanship  and  catering 
contest  received  their  awards  at  a 
Trocadero  luncheon  hosted  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Winckles. 

John  McMillan,  Assoeiated-Redi- 
fussionV  program  controller,  off 
again  to  Australia;  he  was  there 
about  two  months  ago. 

Robert  Taylor  signed  by  Warwick 
Films  as  star  of  “African  Bush,” 
which  goes  into  production  on  lo¬ 
cation  in  Africa  mid-February. 

Carl  Foreman  exercised  his  op¬ 
tion  on  Peter  Sellers’  services  for 
two  more  Highbroad  films,  after 
viewing  “The  Mouse  That  Roared.” 

A1  Burnett  planed  out  for  N.Y. 
last  night  (Tues.)  on  a  talent  prowl 
for  new  Pigalle  floor  show,  which 
will  take  him  to  Miami,  Havana 
and  Hollywood. 

The  Queen  is  to  attend  a  charity 
gala  of  “Gigi”  at  the  new  Columbia 
Theatre  March  2,  when  the  Metro 
musical  will  be  screened  to  aid  the 
Family  Welfare  Assn. 


By  Art  Long 

(Fairoiew  3-4121) 

Gisele  MacKenzie  into  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Club. 

The  Lancers  do  a  reprise  at 
Harrah’s  on  Feb.  V. 

The  New  Yorkers  making  Reno 
bow  at  the  Mapes  lounge. 

Carmen  Cavallaro  held  over  for 
a  double  frame  at  Harold’s  Fun 
Room. 

Jerry  Colonna  and  A1  Morgan 
share  the  spot  at  Harrah’s  down¬ 
town  club. 

Preston  Foster  planning  telepix 
series  with  Nevada  locales,  with 
Ted  Post  directing. 

Local  clubs  making  special  plans 
for  "International  Night”  follow¬ 
ing  next  month’s  ski  meet. 
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Scotland 

By  Gordon  Irving 
(Glasgow:  BEArsden  5566) 

Stanley  Baxter,  Scot  comedian? 
planning  to  work  in  London  this 
summer. 

Anne  Heywood,  Rank  Organiza¬ 
tion  star,  to  Ode  on,  Glasgow,  for 
personals. 

Ronald  Maconaghie,  New  Zea¬ 
land  singer,  in  resident  vaude  at 
Gaiety  Theatre,  Ayr. 

Vanessa  Lee  returned  to  cast  of 
“Old  Chelsea”  at  King’s,  Glasgow, 
following  illness  over  holiday 
period. 

Freddie  Carpenter,  ace  megger 
of  Howard  &  Wyndham  firm,  to 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  to  o.o. 
pantomimes. 

"The  Open  ”  drama  about  life  in 
golfing  mecca  of  St.  Andrews,  wifi 
be  first  drama  production  of  Scot 
indie  tele,  Jan.  30. 

Neil  Kirk,  New  York  concert 
agent,  on  annual  visit  to  Scotland 
to  Front  for  talent  for  his  concert 
party  tour  of  Canada  in  fall. 


London 


Paris 


By  Gene  Moskowitz 

Stan  Getz  in  for  a  month  of  sax- 
ing  at  the  jazz/boite,  the  Blue  Note. 

Ten-year-old  Danish  pic,  Carl 
Dreyer’s  “Day  of  Wrath,”  doing 
surprising  longrun  biz  in  two  arty 
houses  here. 

French  chantoosy  Gaby  Bruyere 
has  penned  a  legit  musical,  "Beat 
of  My  Heart,”  and  will  try  to  page 
Cole  Porter  for  music  chores. 

-Marcel  Achard  has  written  his 
first  musical  comedy,  due  for  pro¬ 
duction  next  season  with  Zizi  Jean- 
maire.  It  is  called  "Patron”-  (Boss). 

Saint  Subber  has  taken  the  rights 
to  -the  hit  legiter  here,  “L’Annee 
Du  Bac”  _  (The  Crucial  Years)  for 
Broadway  presentation  next  season. 

Playwright  Jacques  Deval  set  to 
direct  two  pix  this  season,, both  of 
which  he  will  script.  They  are 
"The  Devil  for  Four”  and  "Per- 
venche.” 

Terp  troupes  due  in  from  U.S., 
with  Carmen  Amaya  at  the  Theatre 
Des  Champs  Elysees  this  month 
and  Jose  Greco  at  the  Palais  De 
Chaillot  in  May. 

Ingrid  Bergman  may  do  a  new 
play  by  Preston  Sturges,  "La 
Route  De  Nev  York,”  at  the  The¬ 
atre  De  Paris  next  season.  Lars 
Schmidt  would  produce  and  Stur¬ 
ges  direct. 

Robert  Siodmak  to  make  a 
French-German  coproduction  here 
early  this  year  with  Romy  Schnei¬ 
der  and  Curd  Jurgens.  It  is  "Katia,” 
a  remake  of  a  -pre-war  pic  which 
starred  Danielle  Darrieux  and  John 
Loder. 

Ex-Yank  drama  critic  Tom  Van 
Dycke,  longtime  Parisian  resident, 
is  now  repping  Marcel  Pagnol  fonJ 
the  U.  S,  pub  rights  for  his  recent 
prizewinning  biographical  books, 
"La  Gloire  De  Mon  Pere”  (The 
Glory  of  My  Father)  and  “Le 
Chateau  de  Ma  Mere”  (My  Mother’s 
Castle). 


<  By  Guy  Livingston 
(342  Little  Bldg.;  HAncock  6-8386) 

Sam  Adler  new  treasurer  at 
Colonial  Theatre. 

George  Wein  to  present  Boston 
jazz  events  for  Sheraton  hotel 
chain.  • 

Hub  thrush  Nancy  McDonald 
doing  nitery  and  club  dates  in 
Florida. 

Oscar  Peterson  Trio  and  Lou 
Carter  current  at  Storyville.  Ella 
FitzGerald  opens  Monday  (26)  for 
week. 

Anne  M.  Cohen  of  Providence, 
RX,  former  manager  of  art  theatre 
there,  new  manager  of  The  New 
Fenway  on  Mass.  Ave. 

John  Blass  moved  over  from 
Fenway  manager  under  NET  to 
the  Metropolitan  as  house  man¬ 
ager  Under  Max  Nayor,  managing 
director. 

Irish  players  Dermott  McNamara 
and  Helena  Carroll  in  for  press 
luncheon  before  their  appearance 
in  "Playboy  of  Western  World”  at 
Little  Opera  Theatre  for  two 
weeks. 

"Angel  Cake,”  new  hour  and 
one-half  revue,  written  by  Bob 
Bernstein,  current  rt  T.^ns  Corn’s 
Jewel  Room,  where  it  is  trying  out 


for  four  wettkf  cr  Hew  type  or 
nitery  entertainment, 

Toshiko,  Japanese  jazZ  pianist, 
studying  at  the  Berklee  School  of  I 
Music,  vacationing  with  a  two- 
week  date  at  Hotel  2400,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. '  She  opened  Wednesday 
(21)  and  Voice  of  America  beamed 
her  opening  show  around  world. 


By  Robert  F.  Hawkins 

(Stampa  Estera;  Tel.  6759Q6) 

Two  new  legit  theatres  opened 
in  Rome  over  holidays,  the  Parioli 
and  Teatro  della  Cometa. 

Fire  destroyed  the  new  Reale, 
pic  house  here,  with  damages 
amounting  to  about  $300,000. 

RAI-TV  has  practically  doubled 
its  daily  spot  commercial  time  via 
addition  of  new  8:30  p.m.  segment 
called  "Tic-Tac.” 

Walter  Chiari  turned  down  an 
offer  to  emcee  the  San  Ramo  Song 
Festival  in  order  to  concentrate  on 
film  work.  He  will  be  replaced  by 
comedian  Ugo  Tognazzi.  . 

Robert  Aldrich  due  for  talks  re¬ 
garding  local  production  of  "Taras 
Bulba,”  which  he’d  shoot  in  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia.  Pie  was  once  a 
Carlo  Ponti  project. 

Paul  Anka  due  soon  at  Milan’s 
Lirico  Theatre  at  start  of  his  Ital¬ 
ian  tour.  Oarosone  combo  also  be¬ 
gins  an  Italo  tour  called  “Caro- 
vana  Carsone”  at  the  ^  same  house. 

Federico  Fellini  *  reportedly 
starts  his  "Dolce  Vita”  (Sweet  Life) 
early  in  February,  with  Marcello 
Mastroianni,  Anita  Ekberg,  Luise 
Rainer,  Maurice  Chevalier  and 
Anouk  Aimee  in  the  cast, 

Ursula  Andress  refused  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  “H  Cavaliere  e  la  Castel- 
lana”  (The  Knight  and  the  Damsel) 
opposite  her  husband,  John  Derek. 
Galassia  Cinematografica  is  pro¬ 
ducing  the  pic. 

Roberto  Rossellini  has  another 
suit  going,  this  one  against 
"EPOC A,’’-  the  Italo  weekly,  for 
contents  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  director  by  his  one-time  secre¬ 
tary,  Alberto  Manni. 


Las  Vegas 

By  Forrest  Duke' 

(DUdley  2-6100) 

Irving  Sarnoff  with  85  of  his 
RCA  dealers  at  the  Riviera. 

Paramount’s  Jerry  Pickman  visit¬ 
ing  Benny  Goffstein,  the  Riviera 
veepee. 

Flack  Sam  Wall  at  the  Dunes 
recuperating  from  his  recent  auto 
accident. 

Thunderbird  bosses  happy  with 
Vicki  Benet  in  current  show,  have 
inked  the  songstress  to  a  three- 
year  pact.  ,  *  - 

Harold  Minsky  wants  Pinkj^Lee 
back  at  the  Dunes  pronto,  but 
Pinky  sez-  his  next  engagement 
depends  on  the  stork  (his  first 
grandchild  is  due  in  April). 


Concert  Reviews 

ajj  Continued  from  page  82  — ^ 

Anna  Russell 

and  pianistically.  At  one  point  she 
kibitzes  against  the  flute  of  John 
Wummer.  Add  the  verve,. of  her 
natural  personality  and  the  acute, 
highly  professional  timing  and 
shading  of  her  work  and  the  result 
is  an  evening  of  pretty  steady  de¬ 
light,  given  a  taste  for  this  brand 
of  humor. 

She  ticks  off  French  art  songs, 
German  lieder,  operatic  death 
scenes  of  expiring  calliope-so¬ 
pranos,  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  and 
finally,  in  one  extended  song-and- 
patter  routine  at  the  piano,  the 
Wagnerian  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs. 
Over  the  years  she  has  matured 
this  comic  zingfestspiel  into  a 
sheer  coup  a’  theatre.  ^ 

A  big  hit  last  year1' in  Britain, 
Miss  Russell  will  tour  the  world 
next  season.  She  has  thus  reached 
as  close  to  the  "universal”-  audi¬ 
ence  as  most  entertainers  ever 
come.  That  she  has  worked  hard 
and  has  written  and  arranged  all. 
her  own  material  is  only  added 
proof  of .  an  exceptional  talent. 

Land, 

The  Corregidor 

(CARNEGIE  HALL,  N.  Y.) 

Hugo  Wolf's  "The  Corfegidor,” 
his  only  opera,  was  given  its  first 
U.S.  performance  (5)  by  the  Little  j 
Orchestra:  under  Thomas  Scherman ! 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  N.Y.  Despite  fine  i 
voices,  the  work  turned  out  a  dis¬ 
appointment. 

It  was  difficult  to  understand 
why  Scherman  would  have  chosen 
to  disinter  it.  A  few  of  the  arias 
had  charm  and  caught  the  mis¬ 
chievous  mood  of  the  story,  but, 
in-between,*  arid  stretches  made  for 
musical  boredom.  Martha  Lipton 
sang  beautifully  and  sensitively  in 
her  vejy  demanding  role.  Norman 
Kelley  exhibited  a  strong  tenor  (as 
the  Corregidor,  Hugh’  Thompson 
sang  with  skill  and  feeling  and 
Donald  Gramm  impressed  with  his 
sonorous  bass  voice.  Hift. 


[  Hollywood 

-Bruce  Eells  here  from  N.Y, 

Art  Linkletter  goes  to  Russia  in 
June. 

Roger  Lewis  arrived  from  Man* 
hattan. 

J.  R.  Ritenour  in  from  Gotham 
headquarters. 

Henry  Henigson  returned  from 
year  in  Rome. 

Jack  Hirshberg  joined  Rogers  &  * 
Cowan  flackery. 

James  Stewart  to  London  to 
bally  "Bell,  Book  and  Candle.” 

Carl  Dudley  to  Honolulu  on  first 
step  of  world  hop  for  a  pair  of  tv 
senes. 

Roy  Rogers  and  Dale  Evans 
adopted'  a  five-year-old  Korean 
orphan. 

Robert  Roark  hops  to  Paris  Jan. 
30  for  confabs  with  writer  Raoul 
Martinique. 

Martin  Manulis  in  Honolulu  to 
huddle  with  James  A.  Michener 
on  South  Pacific  teleseries. 

Jimmy  McHugh  will -be  kudosed 
by  Masquers  Club  testimonial 
tomorrow,  with  top  stars  on  dais. 

Murray  Webber  named  general 
chairman  of  "Jessel  Golden  Jubi* 
lee,”  Feb.  24  at  the  Beverly  Hilton. 

John  H.  Eccleston  Jr.,  swings 
from  eight  years  with  Hill  & 
Knowlton  to  Harshe-Rotman  Inc., 
as  account  exec.  , 

Jack  Slattery  is  sporting 
crutches,  as  a  result  of  a  home  fall, 
during  his  regular  CBS-TV  "House- 
party”  announcer  chores. 

Jack  Benny  will  he  dinner 
chairman-toastmaster  and,  Jerry 
Lewis  entertainment  industry 
chairman  of  “Jessel  Golden  Jubi¬ 
lee”  £eb.  24. 

American  Cinema  Editors  re¬ 
elected  George  Amy  for  third 
term  as  prexy.  Other  officers  set 
are/Harold  Kress,  vp;  Terry  Morse, 
reelected  secretary;  and  Stabley 
Johnson,  treasurer. 


(Delaware  7-4984)  * 

Blue  Angel  marking  sixth  annl 
of  uninterrupted  operation. 

Singers  Beverly  Paradise  and 
Nedy  Cooper  co-billed  currently  at 
Trade  Winds. 

Sam  Lesner,  *  Daily  News  film 
critic,  back  to  doubling  as  nitery 
reviewer,  music  critic  Don  Hena- 
han  having  relinquished  the  added 
chore. 

Chi  chapter  of  American  Na¬ 
tional  Theatre  and  Academy  hold- 
ing'public  discussion  next  Wednes- 
da  (28)  on  state  of  the  legit  thea¬ 
tre  in  Chicago. 

Charles  (Kid)  Koster,  vet  bill 
poster,  hired  by  Michael  Todd  Jr, 
to  give  "Two  For  Seesaw,”  current 
at.  new  Todd  Theatre,  an  extensive 
paper  campaign  here. 

Howard  Riley,  who'  headed  the 
tv  department  for  William  Morris 
office  here,  transferred  hack  to 
N.Y.,  leaving  a  vacancy  hete  that 
probably  won’t  be  filled  agaih. 

John  Carradine  and  Lee  Ann 
Meriwether  here  rehearsing  "Dial 
M  For  Murder,”  with  which  Drury 
Lane  relights  next  Tuesday  (27). 
Linda  Darnell,  needing  minor 
surgery,  was  a  late  cancellation. 


By  A.  P.  Scully 
(FAirview  4-1828) 


Jimmy  Ames  topping  at  Horace 
Heidt’s  Lone  Palm. 

Clark  Bramwell,  John  Smith  and 
Bill  Tomlinson  around  after  hav¬ 
ing  formed  Karma  Productions, 

Gina  Genardi  topped  Jay  Jason 
and  the  Dunhills  at  the  Chi  Chi 
in  popularity,  if  not  in  billing. 

Dozen  golf  and  tennis  clubs  sub¬ 
sidizing  "Palm  Springs  Life,”  re¬ 
sort  mag,  opposition  to  long-stand¬ 
ing  “Villager.” 

Fred  Waring,  Sterling  Holloway 
and  Diana  Lynn  at0Howard  Manor. 

Vance  Packard  talked  at .  the 
Jewish  Community  Forum  on  his 
"Hidden  Persuaders.” 

Sidney  Lanfield  and  Mrs.  had  a 
reunion  with  Mr;  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Howard,  she  being  Andrea  Leeds 
when  Lanfield  directed  her  in 
Hollywood  pix  years  ago. 

Phil  Harris  has  set  $50  a  couple 
as  price  for  any  dinner,  benefit  his 
troupe  stages.  Group  includes  Bob 
Hope,  Bing  Crosby,  Frank  Sinatra 
and  Desi  Arnaz.  Two  pencilled  in 
so  far  are  Nurse’s  Home  and  St. 
Theresa  School. 

Sale  of  Racquet  Club  to  Robert 
Morton  and  William  Beacom,  an¬ 
nounced  as  “in  excess  of  a  million 
dollars,*’  actually  was  made  a  year 
ago.  Club  was  founded  by  Farrell 
and  Ralph  Bellamy  24  years  ago 
with  $20,000.  Bellamy  pulled  out, 
Farrell  stayed  "with  it.  In  fact 
Under,  new  owners  Farrell  remains 
as  top  sarge  for  10  years,-  and 
Sherman  Hull,  his  aide,  for  five. 
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OBITUARIES 


RALPH  QUINN  ... 

Ralph  Quinn,  58,  president  of 
Pittsburgh  Local  3  of  the  IATSE, 
died  in  that  city  Jan..  .10  after  an 
operation.  He  had  been  ailing  for 
the  last  few  months  and  had  un~ 
dergone  surgery  once  before  to 
halt  a  maHgnahcy. 

Quinn  had  worked  backstage  in 
Pittsburgh  theatres  practically  all) 
of  his  adult  life,  starting  as  a  prop 
boy  at  the  old  Davis  in  its  two-a- 
day  heyday.  He  was  at  the  Sheri¬ 
dan  Square  for  18  years  and  then 
at  the  old -Nixon,  a  legit  house.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  J.  P. 
Harris  had  been  his  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  some  time. 

He  leaves  his  wife  and  a  son, 
Paul  R.,'  a  stagehand  at  KDKA-TV. 


BART  DATTOLA 

Bart  Dattola,  70,  who  started 
exhibiting  motion  pictures  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  in  1910  and  at  one 
time  owned  and  operated  half  a 
dozen  theatres,  died  in  New  Ken¬ 
sington,  Pa.,  New  Year’s  Day  after 
a  long  illness.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  had  only  one  house,  the 
Dattola.  He  recently  had  sold  an¬ 
other,  the  Paramount,  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  company. 

He  came  to  this  country  from 
Italy  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Survivors  include  his  wife 
and  a  daughter,  the  latter  the  wife 
of  Frank  Biamonte,  who  has  man¬ 
aged  Dattola’s  theatre  interests  for 
the  past  few  years. 


BEN  HEATER 

Ben  Heater,  80‘,  actor  and  direc¬ 
tor,  died'Dec,  27  in.  San  Diego,  Cal., 
where  he  had  been  living  since  his 


retirement.  He  started  his  theatri¬ 
cal  career  at  the  age  of  16. 

Heater,  who  doubled  in  brass  as 
musician,  singer  and  actor,  toured 
with  several  productions  out  of 
Chicago  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  He  later  went  into  vaude¬ 
ville,  then  in  an  actor-director  ca¬ 
pacity  ..worked  in  dramatic  reper¬ 
toire  stock  and  musical  comedy  on 
the  Coast. 

Surviving  are  a  son,  radio-tv 
writer  JoTmny  Heater,  and  a  sister. 


WILLIAM  MacINTOSH 
William  Macintosh,  60,  manager 
of  Citizens’  Theatre,  Glasgow,  died 
suddenly  at  wheel  of- his  auto  Jan.  9 
in  that  city.  He  was  driving  home 
from  theatre’s  annual  staff  dance 
when  he  had  a  seizure  and  his 
vehicle  crashed  into  a  lamp  stand¬ 
ard. 

He  joined  Citizens’  Theatre, 
main  legit  outfit  in  Scotland,  10 
ears  ago  when  the  late  James 
ridie,  playwright-founder  of  the 
venture,  actress  Molly  S.  Urquhart, 
to  run  the  Rutherglen  (Lanark¬ 
shire)  Repertory  Theatre. 
Survived  by  his  wife. 


HAROLD  GORDON 
Harold  Gordon,  40,  legit  and  film 
actor-singer,  died  Jan.  10  in  New 
York. 

He  appeared  on  Broadway  in 


Remembering 

CHET  MARTIN 

JcMwary  23,  1955 

"Oklahoma,”  "Carousel,”  "Annie* 
Get  Your  Gun”  and  "Rosalinda." 
Among  his  films  were  "Viva  Za¬ 
pata,”  “East  of  Eden,”  the  Warner 
remake  of  "The  Jazz  Singer” "The 
Iron  Mistress”  and  “Bengal  Brig¬ 
ade.”  He  appeared  on  numerous 
tv  shows.  He  also  sang  in  opera 
in  Los  Angeles  and  toured  Europe 
with  various  legit  productions. 

His  mother  and  sister  survive. 


ROY  L.  COCHRAN 
Roy  L.  Cochran,- 50,  former 
board,  chairman  of  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Owners  of  •  Arkansas,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Mississippi,  and  his 
wife  were  electrocuted  Jan.  15 
when  a  high  tension  wire  fell  on 
the  couple  on  the  steps  of  their 
North  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  home. 
Cochran,'  who  owned  the  Juroy 
Theatre,  North  Little  Rock,  was 
joint  owner  of.  the  Scenic  Drive-in 
in  the  same  town. 

A  daughter  survives. 

VELNA  ELIZABETH  BARRON 
Velna  Elizabeth  Barron,  49, 
widow  of  the  late  Carter  T.  Bar¬ 


ron,  formerly  Loew’s  /eastern  divi- 
.  sion.  manager  in  Washington,  D.C., 
died  Jan.  17  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  A 
semi-invalid  for  15  years,  she  was 
present  in  May  1951  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  dedicated  the  Carter 
Barron  Amphitheatre,  a  national 
park  service  show  bowl  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  her  husband’s  memory. 

Her  son  and  three  sisters  sur¬ 
vive. 

CLAIRE  DEL  MAR 

Clare  Elpise  Mohr,  58,  onetime 
silent  screen  actress  known  pro¬ 
fessionally  as  Claire  del  Mar,  was 
found  stabbed  to  death  Jan.  10  in 
her  Carmel,  Cal.,  home. -She  ap¬ 
peared  in  such  yesteryear  pictures 
sa  "The  Four  Horsemen,”  4The 
Wedding  March,”  and  "The  Jazz 
Singer.”  She  wed  cinematographer 
Hal  Mohr  in  1926,  but  the  marriage 
ended  in  divorce  three  years  later. 

Surviving  are  her  mother  and  a 
son. 


MICHAEL  GRZIMEK 

Michael*  Gtzimek,  24,  son  of  the 
director  of  the  Frankfurt,  West 
Germany,  Zoo,  Dr.  Bernard  Grzi- 
mek,  and  collaborator  with  his 
'father  on  several -wildlife  movies 
as  well  as  on  a  popular  German 
television  series  about  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  was  killed  in  a  private  plane 
crash  in  Tanganyika  Jan.  12. 

,  He  was  en  route  to  meet  his 
lather  to  make  a  sequel  to  his 
film  and  to  bring  back  more  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  television  show. 


PETER  M/TROPEA 
Peter  M.  Tropea,  47,  who  had  his 
own  radio  show  in  New  York,  prior 


to  joining  Paramount  Pictures  in 
1944,  died  Jan.  11  in  Hollywood. 
He  worked  on  scripts  for  the 
Crosby-Hope  “Road”  films  at  Par, 
freelanced  at  other  studios  and 
most  recently  worked  on  tv  scripts. 

His  wife,  former  actress  Joan 
Todd,  and  son  survive. 


ANTONIO  DELL*  QREFICE 

Antonio  dell’  Qrefice,  73,  former 
assistant  conductor  of  New  York 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  orches¬ 
tra,  died  Jan.  12  in  Castel  Fren- 
tano,  Italy.  He  helped  prepare  the 
musical  end  of  the  Met  produc¬ 
tions  for  33  years.  He  was  well 
known  as  a  rehearsal  conductor 
and  in  emergencies  had  led  regular 
performances.  In  1954,  he  was 
honored  for  30  years  service  at  the 
opera  house  and  retired  in  1957. 

His  son  survives. 


JACK  KEMP 

Jack  Kemp,  78,  producer  and 
theatre  scribe,  died  recently  in 
Blackpool,  Eng.  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Blackpool  Tower  Com¬ 
pany,  theatrical  and  entertainment 
firm,  and  produced  repertory  sea¬ 
sons  at  the  Grand  Theatre  and  the 
Tower  Circus. 

He  was  also  a  founder  of  the 
First  Righters’  and  Playgoers’  Club, 
and  in  1932  started  the  Blackpool 
Drama  Festival, 


CHARLES  H.  McGARRY 
Charles  H.  McGarry,  60,  the  last 
i  of  the  six  McGarry  Brothers,  tap 
i  and  buck  and  wing  dancing  vaude¬ 
ville  act,  died  Dec,  23  in.  Toledo, 
Ohio.  He  and  fis  brothers  per¬ 
formed  in*  most  of  the  leading 
circuits  including  Keith’s,,  In  later 
years,  he  had  a  trained  dog  act  and 
appeared  in  theatres  and  on  tele¬ 
vision. 

Two  sisters  survive. 


CHRISTOPHER  J.  HEFFERNAN 

Christopher  J.  Heffernan,  76, 
former  N.Y.  State  Supreme  Court 
Justice  who  had  ruled  on  a  number 
of  show  biz  questions,  died  Jan.  12 
in  Amsterdam,  N.Y.  In  1934  he 
wrote  an  opinion  confirming  the 
state’s  authority  to  impose  taxes 
retroactively  on  copyright  royalties. 
This  involved  a  test  case  brought 
by  playwright  Elmer  Rice. 

Four  daughters  survive. 


JOE  MORRIS 

Joe  Morris,  79,  former  vaudeville 
singer,  died  Jan.  9  in  New  York. 
During  his  career,  he  toured  all 
the  major  vaude  circuits*  playing 
the  Palace  on  several  occasions. 
He  toured  with  acts  billed  as 
Morris  arid  Shaw,  Morris  and 
Allen,  and  Bartel  and  Morris. 

His  sister -survives. 


William  Jacobs,  Warner  Bros,  pros 
ducer,  died  of  a  .  heart  attack  Jan. 
15.  in  Hollywobd.  Based  in  Chicago, 
for  more  "than  30  years  -she  was 
prominent  in  vaude  booking,  and 
had:  •  been  associated  with  the 
Johnny  Simon  agency,  Ez  Keough 
ageriey  and  others. 

Surviving  are  a  brother  and  two 
sisters. 


LILLIAN  ELLIOTT 
Lillian  Elliott,  84,  vet  stage  ac¬ 
tress,  died  of  a  stroke  in  Holly- 
[wood  Jan.  15.  She  once  was  a 
member  of  the  old  Oilver  Morosco 
stock  company  in  Los  Angeles  dur¬ 
ing  the  teens. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Lloyd 
Corrigan,  actor,  and  Jack  Corrigan, 
UI  film  editor. 


ANTONIO  MONSELL 
Antonio  Monsell,  Spanish  actor 
and  director  of  Teatro  Senorial  on 
television,  died  recently  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Mexico  City.  He  was  a 
pioneer  of  Mexican  television.  At 
his  death  MonseU  was.  head  of  the 
theatre  division  of  the  Film  Insti¬ 
tute  school  operated  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assn,  of  Actors. 


ANTHONY  TRAVERS 
Anthony  Travers,  39,  accordion¬ 
ist  and  actor,  died  Jan.  16  in  Hol¬ 
lywood.  After  appearing  in  the 
east  as  a  pianist  at  age  of  six,  he 
went  to  Hollywood  two  years  later, 
where  he  appeared  during  his  life¬ 
time  in  many  films. 

_  His  wife,  a  brother  and  two 
sisters  survive. 


REVE  E.  HOUCK 
Reve  E.  Houck,  71,  industry  vet 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  IATSE 
Electricians,  Local  728,  died  Jan. 
13  in  Hollywood.  Starting  as  an 
electrician  for  Thomas  H.  Ince  in 
1914,  he  later  became  producer’s 
general  manager,  and  at  one  time 
was  studio  manager  of  Metro. 
Wife  and  daughter  survive. 


FRED  W.  SIEGEL  JR. 

Fred  W.  Siegel  Jr.,  Oceanside 
(Cal.)  theatreman  and  son  of  late 
vet  exhib,  died  of  a  heart  attack  j 
Jan.  12  in  Hollywood. 

Surviving  are  his  mother  and 
two  brothers,  partnered  with  him 
in  operation  of  the  Star  and  Palo- 
mar  Theatres. 

GENE  WGODHOUSE 

Gene  Woodbouse,  53,  for  the  past 
14  years  assistant  to  Warner  Bros, 
technical  dept  head  F.  C.  Fuhr- 
mann,  died  of  a  cerebral  hemor¬ 
rhage  Jan.  10  in  Hollywood.  He 
had  been  with  the  company  since 
1927. 

His  wife,  two  daughters  arid  three 
brothers  survive. 


I  LAI<  B.  MUKHERJEE 
h  Lai  Behari  Mukherjee,  about  55, 
Paramount  manager  in  Calcutta. 
India,  died  there  Dec.  23.  He  had 
joined  Paramount  in  Calcutta  in 
February,  1932  and  was  a  member 
of  the  company’s  25-Year  Club. 

His  wife,  four  daughters  and  a 
son  survive. 


ROCCOCARR 

Rocco  (Rocky)  Carr,  42,  record 
promoter  for  Frank  Sinatra,  died 
of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  Jan.  15 
in  Hollywood.  He  also  had  been  a 
personal  manager  and  once  agented 
the  Skylarks. 

A  sister  survives. 


Jack  Fay,  who  toured  the  key 
circuits  in  vaudeville  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  and  straight  man,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Philadelphia.  For  the 
last  25  years,  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  theatrical  decorators  in 
the  Philly  area.  Three  sons  and  a 
daughter  survive. 


Kenneth  S.  Savoy,  35,  executive 
secretary  to  John  Musgrave,  comp¬ 
troller -of  Samuel  Goldwyn  Studios, 
was  inurdered  Dec.  24  when  he 
challenged  a  holdup  man  in'  a  Los 
Angeles  caffe  to  kill  him  for  his 
money. 


Paul  Williamson,  54,  newsreel 
editor  of  the  Telenews  Theatre, 
San  Francisco,  for  more  than  a 
decade,  died  Jan.  8  in  that  city. 
Wife  and  daughter  survive. 


€.  Justus  Wilcox,  79,  who  as 
managing  trustee  of  the  Libbey  Es¬ 
tates,  Toledo,  financed  the  free 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art  concerts, 
died  Dec.  27  in  Toledo. 


Warren  Mellinger,  88,  died  Jan. 
10  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  where  he 
and  his  brother,  the  late  Frederick 
P.  Mellinger,  operated  the  Mary¬ 
land  Theatre. 


William  Lavicka,  46,  a  v.p.  for 
Keyes,  Madden  &  Jones  ad  agency 
in  Chicago,  died  Jan.  1  in  Batavia, 
Ill.  Wife,  mother,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  survive. 


SADIE  JACOBS 

Sadie  Jacobs,  67,  vet  vaude  Robert  B.  Connelly,  58,  member 
booking  agent  and  widow  of  late  I  of  Chicago  motion  pictures  opera- 
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■tors’ -Local  110,  died  Jan.  2  In  that 
.city,..  Survived  by  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter. 


Mrs.  Muriel  Kalish,  30,  sister-Ih- 
law  of  Bob  Leder,  WOR-TV  and 
WOR-AM  topper,  died  in  New 
York  Jan.  15  of  leukemia.  ?wo 
children  and  husband  survive. 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Langlais,  48,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  public  relations  di-: 
rector  at  station  WC AX-TV,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.i  died  Jan.  4  in  that 
city. 


,  Mrs.  Maude  Hunt  Simmons,  82, 
a  former  vicepresident  of  the 
Theatrical  Wardrobe  Attendants 
Union  and' a  member  of  it  for  42 
yeprs,  died  Jan.  3  in  Brooklyn. 


Harold  Ward,  54,  head  of  the  H. 
Ward  Cinema  Circuit,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Manchester,  Eng.  His 
wife  and  two  sons  survive. 


John  W.  Shepherd,  57,  general 
manager  of  the  Palladium  Theatre, 
Clitheroe,  Lanchashire,  Eng.,  died 
there  recently. 


Tyson  Robert  Barr,  36,  manager 
of  radio  station  KOMY  in  Watson¬ 
ville,  CaL,  died  in  an  auto  crash 
Dec.  30  near  Aptos,  Cal. 


Carol  Parson,  onetime  stage  and 
film  actress,  died  Dec.  18  in  New 
York.  She  was  the  widow  of  actor- 
producer  Victor  Morley. 


Abdul  Latlf,  manager  for  Para¬ 
mount  in  Lahore,  Pakistan,  died 
there  Jan.  10  after  a  long  illness. 
Three  brothers  survive. 


Harvey  W.  Robertson*  51,  engi¬ 
neer  for  KCMC  and  KCMC-TV, 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Jan.  1  in  that  city. 


Phyllis  Mary  Hollins,  61,  one  of 
the  first  -  women  orchestral  con¬ 
ductors  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
died  recently  in  Malvern,  Eng. 


Humberto  Gonzalez,  60,  owner  of 
the  Rex  Theatre,  Zapata,  Tex.,  died 
Jan.  13  in  that  city.  His  wife  and 
four  sons  survive. 


Father,  80,  of  Charles  R.  Meeker 
Jr.,  State  Fair  Musicals’  managing 
director,  Dallas,  died  Jan.  14  in 
that  city.  # 


Morrie  Schlaifer,  57,  brother  of 
Charles  Schlaifer,  head  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  bearing  his  name, 
died  Jan.  16  in  Omaha,  Neb. 


Benn  Rosenwald,  resident  man¬ 
ager  for  Loew’s  Inc,  died  Jan.  2 
in  Boston.  Surviving  is  his  wife. 


Father,  64,  of  music  director 
Richard  Hayman,  died  recently  in 
Miami. 


Father,  46,  of  Shirley  Jones,  film 
actress,  died  in  Pittsburgh , Jan.  16 
after  a  lung  operation. 


Father,  60,  of  Rege  Cordic,  top 
man  in  Pittsburgh  Tadio  on  KDKA, 
died  Jan.  11  in  that  city. 


Stepfather,  79,  of  actress-dancer 
Valerie  Bettis*  died  Jan.  11  in 
Dallas  of  a  heart  attack. 


Dr.  Margaret  J.  (Mom)  Chung, 

69,  close  friend  of  dozens  of  show 
folk,  died  in  San  Francisco  Jan.  5., 


Charles  I,  Hedges,  68,  retired 
Wiclrta,  Kans..  projectionist,  died 
Jan.  11  in  Dallas. 


Ester  Hoyos  Rosas,  retired  Mexi¬ 
can  opera  performer,  died  recently 
of  a  heart  attack  in  Mexico  City. 


Brother,  62.  of  Irving  Mack, 
president  of  Filmack  Trailer  Co. 
of  Chicago,  died  Jan.  5  in  that  city. 


Mother,  of  Herbert  Wurth,  with 
ABC’s  press  information  depart¬ 
ment,  died  Jan.  11  in  Bayside,  L.I. 


|  Continued  from  page  7 

ferent  military  services.  In  that 
connection,  Sen.  Douglas  recalls 
the  time  he  went  to  the  House 
gallery  without  his  admission 
pass. 

"I’m  Maj.  Douglas,”  he  told  the 
doorkeeper,  “husband  of  Congress- 
woman  DdUglas.”  Snapped  the 
doorkeeper:  “Oh,  yea?  I  just 
heard  that  story.”  By  coincidence, 
Maj.  Melvin  Douglas  had  arrived 
shortly  before  and  had 'used  the 
same  line. 

Mrs.  Paul  Douglas  gave  up  her 
acting  career  when  she  married. 
But  as  Emily  Taft,  she  had  played 
the  lead  in  "Cat  and  the  Canary” 
in  New  York  and  taken  it  -on  tour. 
Helen  Gab^cri  Douglas  has  ap- ; 
peared  in  a  number 
and  Hollywood  roles. 


MARRIAGES 

Susan  Taps,  to  Jerry  Pollock,  Las 
Vegas,  Jan.  IQ.  Bride  is  daughter 
of  Jonie  Taps,  general  manager  of 
Colpix  Records. 

Evelyn  Bunn  to  Hal  Auerback, 
Los  Angeles,  Jan.  12.  Both  are 
film  thesps. 

Jean  Catherine  Booth  to  Nor¬ 
man  David  Burrell  jn  Vergennes, 
Vt.,  Jan.  10.  Bride  is  on  staff  of 
WCAX  Radio-TV  in  Burlington. 

Patricia  Ann  Crowder  to  Joseph 
Ruskin,  New  York,  Jan.  18.  Both 
are  actors. 

Patricia  Shields  to  Donald  A. 
Pels,  Larehmont,  New  York,  Dec. 
23.  Both  are  with  WABC-TV. 


BIRTHS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Engel,  son, 
New  York,  Jan.  13.  Father  is  film 
producer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  A.  Kraeti 
zer,  daughter,  New  York,  Jan.  14. 
Father  is  director  of  NYU’s  Office 
of  Radio-TV. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Vale,  son, 
Hollywood,  Jan.  11.  Father  is  a 
writer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jimmy  Nairn,  son. 
Port  of  Menteith,  Scotland,  Jan.  12. 
Father  is  a  tv  actor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  De  Rosa, 
daughter,  Chicago,  Jan.  9.  Father  if 
manager  of  NBC  radio  spot  sales 
for  Central  Division. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Scott, 
daughter,  Chicago,  Jan.  8.  Father 
is  sales  traffic  manager  of  WNBQ, 
the  NBC-TV  o&o  in  that  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Sheils,  daugh¬ 
ter,  Burbank,  Cal.,  Jan.  15.  Father 
is  a  personal  manager. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Art  Hellyer,  son, 
Chicago,  Jan.  22.  Father  is  a  dee- 
jay  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Berman, 
daughier,  New  York,  Jan.  14. 
Father  is  director  of  daytime  pro¬ 
gram  development  at  CBS-TV. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Art  Hannes,  son, 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  Jan.  12.  Father 
is  a  CBS  announcer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danny  McKenna, 
son,  Pittsburgh,  Jail.  12.  Father’s 
KDKA  radio  music  producer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Carlin,  son, 
Pittsburgh,  Jan.  11.  Father’s 
treasurer  of  Nixon  Theatre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil  Marella,  son, 
Pittsburgh,  Jan.  13.  Father’s  on 
Ch.  11  staff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Drees,  daugh¬ 
ter,  Chicago,  Jan.  20.  Father  is  a 
radio-tv  sportscaster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Reagan,  son, 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  Jan.  8.  Father  is 
public  relations  chief  of  KTLA, 
L.  A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Alcivar, 
son,  New  York,  Jan.  10.  Both  are 
members  of  the  vocal  group  "The 
Signatures.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Heather- 
ington,  son.  New  York,  Jan.  10. 
Father  is  office  services  manager 
for  RCA  Victor  disk  division. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eddie  Hilton, 
daughter.  New  York,  Jan.  5. 
Father  is  an  actor  and.  comedian. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  Solomon, 
son.  New  York,  Jan.  8.  Father  is 
president  of  Vanguard  Records, 
Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  Gilbert  Cates, 
daughter.  New  York,  Jan.  19. 
Mother  is  Jane  Dubins,  forme  y 
with  the  Goodson-Todman  office; 
father  is  producer  of  tv  show 
"Haggis  Baggis.” 


Lancaster’s  Comeback 

Continued  from  page  1 

580  seats  on  the  orchestra  floor, 
including  the  eight  stage  boxes 
which  will  be  reopened  and  used 
for  the  "Our  Town”  performances, 
and  about  400  more  in  the  balcony 
and  “Family  Circle.”  The  upper 
gallery,  now  bisected  by  the  film 
projection  booth,  has  been  unused 
for  years  and  still  contains  the 
original  "stall”  benches  from  which 
vanished  generations  watched 
everything  from  Shakespeare  to 
low  German  comedy  routmes. 

Theatre  Arts  Assn,  crews  are 
now  installing  temporary  new  rig¬ 
ging  and  hanging  lights.  Profes¬ 
sional  cleaners  also  have  removed 
approximately  one-half  ton  of  ac¬ 
cumulated  dirt  from  the  backstage, 
dressing  rooms  and  scene  dock 
areas. 

The  “Our  Town”  opening  will  be 
a  black  tie  affair,  with  580  sub¬ 
scription  invitations  going  out,  a 
midnight  reception-buffet  to  fol¬ 
low  at  the  nearby  Stevens  House 
Hotel  (1874),  where  the  carriage 
trade  Invariably  paused  for  after- 
show  refreshments  in  years  gone 
by. 

ANTA  is  supposed  to  send  in  a 
"star”  for  the  “Our  Town”  run, 
but  so  far  Theatre  Arts  Assn, 
has  no  idea  who  it  might  be. 
Neither,  they  suspect,  does  ANTA. 
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GRANADA  TV 

PLAY  SCHEDULE 

September  1958  to  March  1959. 


AUTHOR 

Allan  Monkhouse 
Vincent  James 

Leo  Lehman  and  Gillian,  Freeman 

Patrick  Hughes 

Fritz  Hochwaelder 

Friedrich  Duerrenmatt 

X  M .  Synge 

Gore  Vidal 

Bernard  Shaw 

Gerhart  Hauptmann 

Arthur  Miller 

Thornton  Wilder 

Emily  Bronte 

Paul  Vincent  Carroll 

Anthony  Trollope 

Herb  Tank 

Arthur  Miller 

Leo  Tolstoy 

Carson  McCullers 

Maxim  Gorki 

Charles  Dickens 

James  M.  Cain 


TITLE 

Mary  Broome 
Rest  In  Violence 
The  Liberty  Man 
Hie  Voyagers 
llie  Strong  are  Lonely 
Breakdown 

The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World 

A  Sense  of  Justice 

Village  Wooing 

Hie  Garden  of  Loneliness 

A  Memory  of  Two  Mondays 

The  Skin  of  our  Teeth 

Wuthering  Heights 

Shadow  and  Substance 

Barchester'Towers 

Longitude  49 

The  Crucible 

The  Power  of  Darkness  % 
Member  of  the  Wedding 
The  Lower  Depths 
The  Small  Serrant 
Double  Indemnity 
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UVING’  THEATRE-BUT  ON  WHAT? 


Sex  &  the  Internal  Revenue  Boys 

Washington,  Jan.  27. 

Now  that  Edward  R.  Murrow  has  brought  Zip  the  subject,  what 
does  sex  mean  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service? 

It’s  a  real  big  headache.  But  don’t  get  Uncle  Sam’s  tax 
agents  wrong.  They’ve  just  got  different  Idnds  of  problems  from 
most  guys.  They’re  supposed  to  see  that  all/ Americans  are  taxed— 
and  taxed  alike.  ^  / 

To  accomplish  this  mission  sometimes /  means  spying  on  call 
girls-  and  prostitutes  to  get  an  idea  pf  their  average  volume  of 
trade  (to  see  if  they  tell  the  truth  in  reporting  their  income).  But 
JRS  is  short-staffed  on  sleuths  and  not  milch  of  this  kind  of  private 
eye  work  can  be  carried  out.-. 

Even  when  it  is,  there  is  always  *  an  argument  when  one  of  the 
professional  gals  is  hauled  in  for  understating  income.  IRS  rec¬ 
ords  are  loaded  with  a  familiar  story.  Prosties  complain  that  they 
have  no  earned  income.  Those  greenbacks  passed  to  them  are 
“gifts.”  they  claim.  And  Uncle  Sam  can't  tax -gifts  of  less  than 
$3,000  total  from  a  single  giver  in  one  year. 

Corporations  and  big  businessmen  who  hire  call  girls  for  cus¬ 
tomers  and  clients  (like  Murrow  told  the  nation  about)  are  rarely 
willing^  to  argue  with  IRS  if  caught. 

Tax  agents  Were  familiar  with  sex  in  business  long  before  Mur- 
fbw  pulled  the  cats  out  of  the  bag. 


New  Insight  Into  Exhib  Economics: 
UlIC  Gross  Off  But  5.6%  Since  IS 


- - f  Pittsburgh,  Jan.  27. 

By  HOBE  MORRISON  AT  Ac,rn  /unriirr  TIT  Gross  of  $1,179,000,000  chalked 

.  ,  .  ,  ■  CLOSED-CiRlUlT  TV  up  the  nation's  theatres  during 

Only  seven  out-of-New  York  legit  1958  was  only  $65,000,000  Or  5.fi% 

theatres  have  done  profitable  busi-  TA  Af  |r*T|nN  \TA1VIPn  less  than  10  years  ago,  but  attend- 

ness  over  the  last  five  years.  If  the  I V  flUl/llUll  JI  AlftlUj  ance  dropped  from  26.5  annual 

present  trend  continues,  less  than  Closed-circuit  television  will  be  visits  per  person  to  13.5  annual 
a  dozen  theatres  will  be  available  used  for  the  first  time  by  stamp  visits,  a  decline  of  499c. 
in  the  entire  U.  S.  for  touring  auctioneers  to  assist  in  the  sale  of  These  statistics  were  revealed  to 
shows  within  a  few  years.  More-  some  $250,000  worth  of  rare  stamps  the  Allied  Drive-In  convention 
over,  those  few  operating  will  be  during  the  International  Stamp  here  by  analyst  Albert  Sindlinger 
in  only  six  cities,  including  the  Auction  at  the  park  Sheraton  to  demonstrate  how  tax  reduction 
four  major  eastern  tryout  spots.  Hotel,  N.Y.,  Feb.  26-28.  had  saved  the  nation's  theatres.  He 

In  that  case,  such  centers  as  De-  The  closed-tv  installation  will  al-  admitted  that  admission  prices 

troit,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Balti-  low  all  prospective  buyers  to  get  were  up  from  10  years  ago,  but  he 
more,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  a  closeup  view  of  the  stamps  up  stressed  that  So  were  operating 
even  Los  Angeles  w'ould  be  virtu-  for  bid.  Several  tv  receivers  lo-  costs. 

ally  closed  to  touring  Broadway  cated  throughout  the  auction  room  In  1948.  Sindlinger  noted,  the 
productions.  .  will  permit  easy  viewing.  public  of  130,400,000  attended  the- 

That’s  the  obvious  answer  to  The  closed-tv  installation  was !  atres  on  an  average  of  26.5  times 
eople  who,  pointing  to  the  occa-  developed  by  General  Electric.  It !  a  year,  spending  an  average  of 


fiberglass  Tferdi’  Refd*,,f^est,at.i®2d. 

9  Anm  of  Acad  of  Music 

In  7-Week  Tour,  fe  Television  Apparatus 

7  By  JERRY  GAGHAN 

OTftA  II*  I.  Philadelphia,  Jan.  27. 

V|  lulll  5)  NlCTflt  Two  of  the  concert  world’s  i 
1 *WVV  a  lllglll  potent  boxoffice  names  lir 


people  who,  pointing  to  the  occa-  developed  by  General  Electric.  It  a  year,  spending  an  average  of 
sional  mammoth  grosses  registered  will  be  installed  by  the  Madigan  $11.45  per  person  for  theatrical 
by  powerhouse  hits  like  “My  Fair  Corp ,  GE’s  N.Y.  sales  agent  for  film  entertainment.  According  to 
Lady”  and  “Music  Man,”  argue  the  system.  -  Sindlinger,  $1.90  of  this  sum  went 

that  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  -  to  Uncle  Sam  in  admission  taxes 


Boston,  Jan.  27. 


r  ip  1  •  •  a  .  the  road  that  a  good  show  won’t 

Is  television  Apparatus  cure-  Their  Point»  that  there’s  an 

tpppv  ample  public  for  entertaining 

By  JERRY  GAGHAN  shows,  is  unrealistic.  The  crux  of 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  27.  the  matter  is  that  there  can’t  be 
Two  of  the  concert  world’s  most*  any  shows,  good  or  bad,  unless 
potent  boxoffice  names  linked  there  are  theatres  to  house  them, 
forces  with  the  Philadelphia  Orch-  According  to  informed  New  York 


e  system.  -  Sindlinger,  $1.90  of  this  sum  went 

-  to  Uncle  Sam  in  admission  taxes 

n  •  i  tr  t*  v  •  and  the  theatres  received  $9.55. 

■Spanish  Traveling  Legit  industry  srossed 
Tonrs  From  Manhattan; 

1 II  I  _  -  C-c  on  an  annual  average  of  13,5  times, 

Ail-Laon  tasting  Det  averaged  $7.88  per  person,  but 
Permanent  Spanish  theatre  with  gave  Government  only  12c  be- 


estra  for  the  102d  anniversary  circles,  the  only  “road”  theatres  headauarters  in  New  York  ODerat-  cause  of  tax  relief,  with  theatres 

narfv  nf  Phillv'c  J  thaf  hav*.  nnaratait  at  a  nrnfi t  nvnr  I  neauquarters  in  IMeW  IO«  Operai  na 


r  pointed  out  that  be- 
r  population  increase  in 


toured  iegit-styie.  The  venture,  (for  amphitheatre  seats)  to  $200  bert,  New  Haven;  Shubert  and  Er-  55  c  t  d  tff  bei ag  the  past  10  years,  the  potential 

out  of  Boston,  will  troupe  50  per  for  the  box  chairs  to.  hear  the  langer,  Chicago;  Curran;. San  Fran-  bled  fl™  tartoS  Co^tri£f‘?o  audience  is  greater  by  17%.  .He 

Singers  and  musicians  for  a  seven-  program  which  netted  the  Acad-  cisco,  and  probably  the  Forrest,  contended  that  average  weekly  at- 

Week  tour  next  season.  Opera  will  emy’s  rebuilding  fund  $155,000.  Philadelphia.  The  Philharmonic  5™  o?k  toeether^  Femma  tead  tendance  for  1958  was  39,621,000 

be  sung  six  performances  each  0ne  ambitious  committee  mem-  Auditorium.  Los  Angeles,  is  figured  be  nlav^i  by  Peru’s  Conchita  °r  6.6%  below  1957’s  weekly  aver- 

Week.  1 - - - - i._  j  xu. _ : X.  __  _  fr»  hawo  m-wto  mnnorr  ««  diri*  WUi  Ue  By  X'eru  5  V/UUU11U 


One  ambitious  committee  mem-  Auditorium  Los  Angeles,  is  figured  ...  .  Diaved  bv  Peru’s  Concbita  °r  below  19 
ber  suggested  the  concert  as  a  to ;bave  made  money .on  the Civic  o’Bach  (Miss  Latin  America  of  ’57).  age  of  43,076,000, 


SlSSlid  got  a  Light  Opera  shows,  but  the  house 


LIMBERNIK 


Opera  Theatre  but  nibble  of  interest  from  the  web.  (Continued  on  page  62) 
L^shc  director.  At  a  meeting  of  the  “Anniversary” 

Pons  Goldovsky  who  has  achieved  committee,  however,  the  proposal 

to  American  following  through  his  to  bring  television  equipment  and  T  HUDUDUTF 

witty  intermission  talks  for  the  cameramen  into  the  party  was  re-  LlMBfiKIilK 

Metropolitan  Opera  Saturday  ceived  in  chilled  silence.  It  was 

broadcasts.  pointed  out  that  boxes,  which  had  »  ■  ■■■■— 

»  Many  ^umovahons  are  involved  already  been  Isold  and  alloted  to  A  dancer,  auditioning  hard. 

U  on0U^tml  Sfenery  c^rtam  socialites,  would  have  to  be  And  seeking  to  get  himself  starred. 

Is  being  especially  designed  as  a  given  up  for  tv  purposes,  and  that  Leaped  a  leap  of  such  size 

6eries  of  fiberglass  panels,  constL  was  Impossible.  The  committee  He  got  caught  in  the  flies 

tuting  not  only  scenery  but  an  voted  solidly  against  the  telecast.  And  was  hoist  with  his  own 
acoustical  cyelorama  adaptable  to  The  lady  who  had  brought  up  the  leotard. 


(Continued  on  page  63) 


— Florida  Friebus. 


uel  Pereira  (Cuba),  Lilt  Flores 
(Puerto  Rico),  Carlos  de  Leon, 
Ernest  Gallardo  and  Carmen 
Varela.  Humberto  Ameal  from 
Spain  will  direct. 

Planned  are  two  weeks  In  New 
York,  two  months  roadshowing, 
another  New  York  hitch  and  a  tour 
to  Puerto  Rico,  Central  and  South 
America.  First  production  will  be 
followed  by  a  musical. 

Darrell  Wittmier  is  director  of 
Allstate.  Partners  are  John  Quill 
and  Alex  Costa. 


Geriatrics  Veto 
Bellamy;  Brando 
To  Be  FDR  at  39 


18th Birthday  of  Trouping-  To-  Troops; 
USO  Shows  Still  Hit  Hardship  Circuits 9 


By  ROBERT  J.  LANDRY 


mnTvirl  ^  w  Ane  wno  naa  brougnt  up  tne  leotard.  Allstate.  Partners  are  John  Quill  Hollywood,  Jan.  27. 

TirrSS  w  (Continued  on  page  63)  — Florida  Friebus.  J  and  Alex  Costa.  Marlon  Brando  looks  set  to 

been  ontheroad  heretofore  (four.  T - ! - ~ ^ - —  '  '■  '  '  -  STSf 

18th Birthday  of  Trouping-To-Troops;  SlCSSSs 
USO  Shows  Still  Hit  ‘Hardship  Circuits’ 

'  •  . .  -  By  ROBERT  J.  LANDRY  I  in  1959,  or  any  year,  nothing  like  fully  justified.  Here  is  the  toughest  to  make  the  film  edition  himself, 

aaV/imia  ciiMurcD  cuirrs*u  ..  ..  1Jf  a  dame  from  home  who  talks  and  kind  of  “theatrical”  touring.  For  but  now  reportedly  intends  to  de- 

tcavjwa  auivuYicK  aWllCri  All- wars,  including  the  cold  war,  answers  questions  and  just  looks  an  analogy  one  would  have  to  go  vote  most  of  his  time  to  the  Broad- 

‘  . . .  F®mai?  the  bore  war.  Military  American,  as  well  as  singing,  danc-  back  35  years  to  the  old  Aching  way  stage.  Warners  is  understood 

INsacrees  with  Union  —  So  No  know-how  changes  but  the  prob-  ing,  playing  the  accordion.  Heart  (Ackerman  &  Harris)  time  ;  paying  $500#00  for  the  “Campo  - 

Sy mph— Mixed  .Melange  Instead  •  lems  of  human. monotony  and  lone-  “Live”- talent  has  a  unique  value  west  of  Chicago  when  actors,  and ;  hello”  rights,  besides  giving  Schary 
]  '  — — •  -  ,  liness  continue  constant,  urgent,  militarily  precisely  because  it  is  milk  shared  the  baggage  cars.  {$125,000  to  do  the  screen  treat- 

*  ;  ‘  ......  Chicago,.  Jan.  27.  .  Mid. sometimes  desperate.  The  point  fiesh,  and  hot  a  mechanical  device.  USO  units  typicafiy  are  limited  j  ment.  Release  of  the  picture  will 

A  23-yearrOld .  .association  .  bh-:  underscored  by  the  USO  Shows  Troupers-to-the-troops  stir  the  emo"  to  seven  entertainers.  Three  oi  j  probably  be  set  for  the  summer 

tween  the.  .Chicago  .Symphony  Or-  marking. its.  18th  year-next -Wednes-  tions  when  they  arrive  by  hell-  four  are  always  girls.  Three  are  I  of  1960. 

chjsstcai and. its. summer. "employer,,  uay,  . .  copter,  jeep,  supply  ship,  dog-sled  usually  musicians,  the  kind  who]  The  casting  of  Brando  for  the 

Ravinia  Festival  Assn.,  terminated  *  It  does  hot  disparage  the  value  or  ambulance.  The  men  know,  and  are  versatile  and  do  other  things.]  FDR  role  in  the  drama  confirm* 

last  week  when  Jthe.  Chicago.  Fed-  of  films  or  radio,  the  regular  enter-  appreciate,  that  these  people  are  too.  One  of  the  seven  acts  as  man-  \  rumors  that  Ralph  Bellamy,  wn* 

-v$$tiQ9 i^ncuits.”  ager.  Ewry  member  has  been:  created  it  in  Broadway  pro- 
'  ■  "  oit!iwi(g4 ^  T  ^  ^  i§41,iThfir  term" is  In  acthai  use  ahdf  (Continued  tm  page  54)  |  (Contisifed  page  62  > 
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Concerts  Pioneered  by  Barrett; 


By  ROBERT  J.  LANDRY 


The  future  of  the  concert  branch 
ef  show  business,  in  the  opinion,  of 
artist  manager  Herbert  Barrett  of 
Manhattan,  calls. for  three  ingre¬ 
dients: 

a)  New  personalities, 

b)  New  audiences, 

c)  New  promotional  methods . . 

Barrett  has  .himself  pioneered 

,  ’  in  one  challenging  bid  for  new  aud- 
.  fences,  namely  the  .  adoption  *  pf 
bargain-price  series.  He  has  of¬ 
fered  in  Carnegie  Hall,  for  two 
seasons  now,  four-personality  pack¬ 
ages  at  $5  for  downstairs  tickets, 
or  $1.25  per  concert.  The  events 
have  been  sellouts.  (This  year’s 
artists:  mezzo  Jennie  Totrrel,  pi¬ 
anist  Mora  Lympany,  violinist 
JOeeph  Fuchs,  the  Newell  Jenkins 
Clarion  orchestra  and  singers.) 
The  experiments  have  drawn  the 
curiosity— but  not  the  emulation — 
of  other  concert  managers,  whose 
affections  adhere  to  higher  ad¬ 
missions. 

Barrett  explained  his  concept  a 
year  ago  in  Variety.  Music-lovers 
are  not  plutocrats  and  they  are 
*  not  shimmers.  High  addmissions 
and  gimmicked,  stunty  concert  "at¬ 
tractions”  were  keeping  them  away 
in  droves,  he  argued.  By  now  it's 
a  commonplace  that  30  years  of 
radio  and  phonograph  have  "edu¬ 
cated”  a  discriminating  audience 
for.  fine  music  of  immense  size. 
The.  trick  is  to  get  them  into  the 
concert  halls  where  they  are  con¬ 
tent  at  the  price  they  can  afford 
and  the  type  of  music  (quality) 
they  favor. 

Barrett  explains  that  at  the  $5 
series  in  Carnegie  Hall  (with  bal¬ 
cony  locations  for  as  little  as  50c) 
the  artist  has  not  suffered  finan¬ 
cially.  Far  from  it.  Barrett  has 
paid  his  virtuosi  an  average  of 
$1,000  more  per  concert  that  the 
same  artists  collect  when  appear¬ 
ing  to  smaller  audiences  at  $4.80 
top.  Barrett  stresses  the  related 
consideration:  “Best  of  all,  per¬ 
haps  2,000  persons,  who  might 
never  see  them,  do  so.”  This  adds 
■  to  the  total  concert-attending  pub¬ 
lic,  creates  new  ripples  of  prestige 
and  reputation.  The  New  .York 
music  critics  have  fully  recognized 
the  series,  and  notices  have  been 
’  generally  good. 

Barrett  warns  that  cheapness  of 
tickets  alone  won’t  succeed.  He 
sold  more  than  half  of  Carnegie 
in  advance  via  subscription,  Pro¬ 
motional  activities  involved  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  interviews  with 
the  artists,  news  stories  off  the 
regular  music  pages,  special  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  foreign  language 
press  and  suburban  papers. 

Since  he  makes  his  livelihood  as 
a  national  concert  manager,  Bar- 
.rcstt  has  limited  the  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  he  can  afford  for  the  cheap- 
priced  Carnegie  series.  Ideally,  he 
thinks  this  type  of  venture  needs 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


Pro  Pubic  Publico 

"Forbidden  City,”  a  nudist 
film,  has  received  a  seal  of  , 
approval  of  the  N.Y.  State 
Censor  Board  after  months  of 
discussions  with  the  agency 
and  its  parent  body,  the  N.Y. 
State  Board  of  Regents. 

The  picture,  filched. in  Ger¬ 
many,  is  in  Eastman-color  and 
will  be  released  in  the  U.S,  by 
Colprama  Features  Inc.,  an  in¬ 
die  firm  headed  by  Carroll 
Pucciato.  It’s  being  readied  for 
a  Broadway  showing. 

Approval  of  the  State  cen¬ 
sor  board  was  received  when 
the  distributor  agreed -to  the 
elimination  of  scenes  showing 
tiie  pubic  areas  of  the  nudists. 


Supermarket  Out 
To  Make  a  2-Act 
Of  Butter  &  Bach 


Boston,  Jan.  27. 

Music  is  being  supermarketed 
here  by  First  National  Stores,  and 
customers-  are  getting  Bach  & 
Sibelius  in  the  same  shopping  mart 
with  butter  &  steak. 

With  $2.50  in  purchases.  First 
National  customers  may  begin  the 
collection  of  a  basic  library  of  the 
world’s  greatest  music.  For  37c, 
they  get  the  first  album.  A  new 
album  each  week  thereafter,  al¬ 
bums  No.  2  to  24,  may  be  had  for 
$1.37  each  with  any  purchase. 

The  supermarket  music  peddling 
got  underway  coincident  with  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Boston  chapter  of 
the  National  Committee  for  the 
Musical  Arts.  The  committee  has 
assembled  the  collection  of  the 
world’s  best  in  music. 

Quaintance  Eaton,  -author,  for¬ 
mer  music  editor,  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee,  was  introed  at  the  luncheon 
kickoff  of  the  start  of  supermarket 
music  selling  at  the  Sheraton  Plaza 
Hotel. 

Dr.  Sigmund  Spaeth,  author, 
radio  commentator,  musicologist. 
National  Committee  board  member 
and  speaker  at  the  luncheon,  said 
that  the  "mass  audience”  for  music 
had  yet  to  be  developed  in  the 
same  way  that  it  has  been  for 
sports,  films,  theatre,  or  even 
books. 

“By  placing  fine  musical  record¬ 
ings  in  the  shopping  path  of  mil¬ 
lions  who  patronize  supermarkets, 
that  mass  market  can  be  reached,” 
he  said.  "It  is  good  to  find  industry 
cooperating  with  musical  groups  to 
bring  this  about.” 


L*s  Vegas,  Jan?2T. 
Las  Vegas  Symphony  Society, 
formed  six  months  ago  as  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  to  present 
large-scale  musical  events  such  as 
symphony  concerts,  ballets,  and 
choral  recitals*  will  wring.  the  Utah 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  this  gam¬ 
bling  resort  Feb.  6. 

Edwin  Adamson,  a  local  lawyer, 
spearheaded  the  booking  bid.  It 
will  be  fgirst  symphony  ever  to 
perforin  in  Lp&>N&gSiS  Will  cost 
$2-580  '^plus  i  personnel 

per  diems.  Orchestra  and  conduc¬ 
tor  •  wfil  be  -  housed -7at  -the  Stardust 

r  '-■r'U-'j"  ‘Wirf* 

Alaska’s  Sen.  Greening 
On  How  49th  Staters 
Keep  Up  With  %ow  Biz 

By  ERNEST  GRUENING 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  jor- 
merxfoverhor  of  the  Territory. - 

Washington,  Jan.  27. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report 
that  some  cities  in  Alaska  already 
have-  a  pretty  respectable  "home¬ 
grown”  theatre.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  Anchorage,  our  larg¬ 
est  city,  where  an  amateur  thea¬ 
tre  group  has  been  presenting 
plays  for  about  half  a  dozen  years. 
They  have,  from  time  to  time,  in¬ 
vited  guest  stars,  including  Boris 
Karloff  and  Will  Rogers  Jr.,  to 
perform  with  them.  They  bave  also 
sent  some  of  their  productions  on 
tour  in  Alaska.  Frank  Brink  is  the 
director.  "  - 

In  the  Fairbanks  area,  there  is 
theatre  movement  which  has 
flourished  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Salisbury,  who  heads  the 
Drama  Dept,  at  the  University  of 
Alaska.  He  has  beep  active  in  pre¬ 
senting  plays  both  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  in  the  city  of  Fairbanks. 
They  too  have  gone  on  tour  to  such 
places  as  Nome  and  Juneau.  As  I 
remember,  the  prices  charged  for 
seats-  at  these  productions  are  quite 
modesty  about  $1.50  to  $2.  Most  of 
these  plays  are  presented  "in  the 
round,”  in  auditoriums,  of  which 
Alaska  has  some  very  good  ones. 

In  the  entertainment  field,  gen¬ 
erally,  good  night  clubs  operate  at 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  Their 
shows  would  be  considered  une¬ 
laborate  by  standards  to  which  you 
(Americans  in  the  48  states)  are 
accustomed.. 

There  seems  to  be  the  same  pas¬ 
sion  for  hi-fi  in  Alaska  as  else¬ 
where,  and  every  town  has  at  least 
one  record  shop. 

The  new  state  has  seven  or  eight 
television  stations  and  about  a  doz¬ 
en  radio  stations.  Motion  picture 
theatres  flourish. 

I  can  recall  ho  tour  in  Alaska 
by  a  large  orchestra,  but  an  an¬ 
nual  concert  series,  known  as  “The 
Alaska  Music  Trail,”  books  artists 
into  all  the  main  communities; 
these  include  solo  singers  and 
other  musicians. 

I  hope  that  these  notes  will  be 
of  some  use  to  you.  I  hardly  need 
to  add  that,  I  am  far  from  being 
an  expert  in  this  field. 
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SHAFFNER  TENT  SHOW 
BORROWING  FROM  TV 

Sarasota,  Jan.  27. 

When  Neil  Shaffner  takes  his 
"Toby  and  Susie”  dramatic  tent 
repertory  on  the  road  this  spring 
and  summer  for  its  34th  year,  the’ 
tent  will  carry  RCA  stereophonic 
equipment.  Idea  is  that  continuous 
music  and  entertainment  will  be 
available  'the  moment  paying  cus¬ 
tomers  enter. 

Another  innovation  will  be  mov¬ 
ie  projector  background  scenery  on 
a  new  transparent  screen.  This  is 
a  technique  one  of  the  oldest 
amusement  media — tent  shows— 
is  borrowing  from  one  of  the  new¬ 
est — television. 

Shaffner  and  his  wife,  starring 
as  usual,  open  their  season  May  25 
at  Wapello,  Iowa.  They  repeat 
pf etty  much  the  same  backcountry 
towns  every  season  through  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  are  here  in  Sarasota. 

The  1958  season  ran  19  weeks, 
each  town  a  week  stand  but  a  dif¬ 
ferent  drama  every  night  Tent 
troupe  had  one  of  its  biggest  sea¬ 
sons  due  in.  large  part  to  the  nat¬ 
ional  video  promotion  .provided  via 
Ralph  Edwards'  "This  Is  Your 
Life”  on  April  9  last  and  "then  the 
followup  on  “Wide  Wide  World” 
of  May  .  25.  These  salutes  made 
plenty  of  added:  impact  for  the 
rep  show£  :  r  “ 


Diction  in  World  ofSuzie  Wong ; 


[And  Other  Notes  on  Broadway  Enunciation] 

*By  SIMON  R.  MITCHNECK,  PJ..D. 

( Speech  Consultant ) 


France  Nuyen,  born  in  Marseilles 
of  Chinese  father  and  French 
mother,  speaks  no  Chinese-  Her 
sketchy  English  h*dt  a  heavy 
Frent&acceiit  Her  voice  Was  high, 
and  strained  to  the  point  of  hoarse¬ 
ness. 

Task:  To  lower  her  voice  and 
place  it  .  so-  as  to  avoid' a  vocal 
breakdown  and  enable  her  to  carry 
the  demanding  role;  Xo  reduce  her 
speed  for  intelligibility;  to  remove 
her  French  accent  and  slant  her 
inflections  so  that  •  her  English 
would  paSs  for  the  type  Stizie  Wong 
might  have  picked  up  in  her  Hong 
Kong  activities.  -  - 

Bill  Shattner,  Canadian-born,  has 
a  very  pleasant  and  musical  voice, 
but  it  had  to  be  raised  two  notes 
in  order  to  give  it  dominance  and 
greater  authority. '  ■— 

Diverse  parts  played  by  Chinese 
and  other  Orientals  who  must  pass 
for  Chinese  had  to  be  linguistically, 
adjusted  to  our  ear.  Fori  many 
oriental  sounds  are  hot  recogni¬ 
zable  by  Americans  as  representing 
such  and  such  letters. 

Miyoshi  Umeiti,  Japanese,  play¬ 
ing  a  .  Chinese.  She  had.  sdme 
knowledge  of  English.  I  found  her 
voice  in  English  unnaturally  thin, 
high  and  strained.  I  doubted  that 
she  could  carry  the.  long  rplq  either 
speaking  or  singing  with  such 
forced  vocal  production.  When  I 
asked  her  to  speak  Japanese,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  her  own  language 
she  has  a  mellow,  well-modulated 
voice. 

Task:  To  transfer  .her  Japanese 
speaking  voice  to  English;  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  Japanese  'characteristic 
of  drawing  in  the  breath  before 
speaking;  .to  make  her  r’s  and  l’s 
sound  as  such,  particularly  since 
her  most  important  song  is  “A 
Hundred  Million  Miracles.” 

The  result  strengthened  her 
.speech  and  indirectly  helped  her 


in  her  singing.  It  is  delightful  to 
listen  to  her. 

Ed  Kenney,  Hawaiian  -  horn, 
brought,  to  his  role  efan  American- 
born  Chinese,  inflections  smacking 
of  Hawaiian.  And  his  voice  was  a 
bit  high  for  the  role.  Therefore, 
the  rhythmic  pattern  had  to  be 
changed  and  the  voice  lowered. 

Keye  Luke,  the  pater  famfiias  in 
the  show,  is  American-born.  He 
brought  to  bis  role  an  authentic 
Chinese  accent  since  he  speaks 
Chinese.  But  the  accent  had -to  he 
shaved  somewhat,  a  tone  or  two 
substituted  for  others  so  that  his 
sreech  would  be  quite  clear*  to 
American  audiences.  This  pattern 
was  offered  to  the  others  in.  the 
cast  who  had  to  have  a  Chinese 
accent.  The  speech  of  the  other 
actors  having  a  Chinese  accent  had 
to  be  adjusted  for  complete  in¬ 
telligibility. 

I  ~  La  Plume  De  Ma  Tante  .  { 

This  review  was  a  hit  in  London. 
But  British  English,  even,  in  the 
mouths  of  natiyes,  is  not  always 
understandable  to  Americans.  In 
the  -months  of  Frenchmen  it  can 
Ixave  overtones  of  Swahili  to  our 
ears.  Also,  sinee  there  were  some 
replacements,  the  problems  be¬ 
came  more  complicated. 

Task:  To  help  Robert  Dhery,  the 
creator  and  director  of  the  show, 
and  m.  c.  throughout  the  evening, 
be  completely  intelligible.  The 
splitting  of  a  few  consonants,  the 
trimming  of  a  few  vowels,  proper 
spacing  and  phrasing  were  neces¬ 
sary  so  that  the  most  untrained  ear 
would  be  able  to  hear  as  well  as 
see.  And  bis  cooperation  showed 
the  humility  of  the  true  artist. 

No  less  important  was  the  work 
on  Colette  Brosset  and  the  others, 
particularly  for  the  strip-tease 
song,  “Not  Another  Inch,  Mon¬ 
sieur.” 


GRAND  OLD  ROMANTICS 
WEARY  THE  PEASANTS? 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  27. 
The  subject  of  “new  faces  ”  on 
of  the  constantly  recurring  topics 
of  the  present-day  film  industry 
discussions,  was  again  brought  to 
the  forefront  at  the  Allied  States 
Drive-In  Convention  today”  (Tues.). 

Robert  S.  Ferguson,  Columbia 
pub-ad  director,  told  the  Alliedites 
that  film  audiences  “are  fed  up 
with  watching  grandmothers  play 
high  school  girls  and  ^56-year-old 
men  essaying  the  roles  of  22-year- 
old  boys  . . .”  That’s  why,  he  stated, 
Columbia  is  staging  an  intensive 
“new  faces”  campaign. 

In  pressing  his  point,  Ferguson 
indicated  that  while  most  U.S.  in- 
tustries  employed  new  styles,  fash¬ 
ions  and  models  ,as  “the  very 
foundation  of  successful  merchan¬ 
dising,”  people  irf  the  film  business 
“are  continually  trying  to  push  the 
old  and  abhor  the  new.”  He  went 
on  to  point  out  that  the  Columbia 
management,  in  reorienting  its 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


‘Hard-Sell’  Cancer  Facts; 
Use  Sidney  Rechetnik  For 
Film-Type  Promotion 

A  hard-hitting,  unsubtle  slant 
will  be  used  to  drive  home  to  the 
U.S.  public  the  fact  that  75,000 
persons  die  annually — and  need¬ 
lessly— of  curable  cancers.  A 
“scare-’em-alive”  tone  that  may 
cause  some  shock  is  in  prospective, 
flooding  into  homes  via  television. 

Highlight  of  the  American  Can¬ 
cer  Society’s  upcoming  campaign 
is  a  series  of  six  half-hour  tv  pro¬ 
grams  "Tactic,”  with  name  person¬ 
alities,  each  a  "iffotivation”  spe¬ 
cialist  in  his  or  her  own  field. 

Initial  show  of  the  series,  which 
is  being  produced  by  NBC  in  co¬ 
operation  with  .  the  Educational 
Television  &  Radio  Center  and  the 
Society,  is  set  for  Feb.  10  in  the 
10:30  to  11  p.m.  slot  over  NBC-TV 
network  facilities  to  educational 
stations.  Other  NBC  affiliates  will 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Private  Speculators  in  Residuals 
Seen  Wedge  Vs.Post-’48  Backlogs!]" 


Jjj  Myers  Still  In,  May  Leave  Chair; 
Positively  No  Allied  Dissolution; 

Sic  Congress  on  Consent  laxity' 


By  HT  HOLLINGER 


Fear  Is  being  expressed  m  ex: 
hibitor  circles  that  the  formation 
of  financial  organizations  to  buy 
residual  rights  to  independent  films 
may  serve  as  the  wedge  to  pry 
open  the  lid  on  the  posf-1948  back¬ 
logs,  thus  paving  the  way  for  their 
showing  on  television. 

Apprehension  is  caused  by  the 
activation  in  Hollywood  of  Princi¬ 
pal  Securities  Corp.,  a  company 
formed  by  producer  Sol  Lesser  and 
investment  banker  Joseph  D.  Shane. 
One  of  the  company’s  aims  is  to 
buy  up  residual  rights  in  feature 
pix,  with  the  first  deal  concluded 
by  the  new  company  being  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  75%  of  the  residual 
interest  in  “Indiscreet,”  the  recent 
Warner  Bros:  release. 

Exhibitor  viewpoint  is  that  these 
financial  or  investment  companies, 
having  nd  obligations  to  exhibitor 
customers  and  lacking  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  Hollywood  guilds  and 
craft  unions,  would  have  no  qualms 
in  unloading  films  to  television. 
The  basic  fear  is  that  the  orgam 
ization  of  the  Lesser-Shane  firm 
may  serve  as  the  pattern  for  the 
acquisition  of  many  of  the  current 
indie  films  which  conceivably 
could  find  their  way  to  television 
quickly. 


Lauren  Bacall,  Chevalier 
Among  Seven  to  Appear 
In  Gala  Pix  Stageshow 

London,  Jan.  27. 

Lauren  Bacall,  Maurice  Cheva¬ 
lier,  Juliette  Greco  and  Alec  Guin¬ 
ness  are  among  the  artists  who 
will  be  taking  part  in  the  specially 
produced  stage  show  during  the 
Royal  Film  gala  at  the  Empire 
next  Monday  (2).  Others  in  the 
show  include  Richard  Todd, 
Frankie  Vaughn,  Richard  Atten¬ 
borough,  Nigel  Patrick  and  Ian 
CArmichael. 

The  stage  presentation,  which  is 
being  directed  by  Nigel  Patrick, 
has  been  scripted  by  Jack  Davies. 
It  will  be  backed  by  George  Mela- 
chrino  Orchestra. 

“The  Horse’s  Mouth”  (UA), 
starring  Alec  Guinness,  is  the  film 
chosen  for  the  gala.  Proceeds  go 
to  the  Cinematograph  Trade  Be¬ 
nevolent  Fund. 


AN  AUSTERE  ARGENTINA 
FRETSYANK  FILM  EXECS 

New  austerity  regulations  in 
Argentina  shape  as  a  hard  blow  to 
the  U.S.  film  industry  which  has 
hot  been  included  in  the  four 
newly-established  “essential”  im¬ 
port  categories.  This  means  that 
pictures  will  be  subject  to  a  300% 
cost,  insurance  and  freight  sur¬ 
charge  and  a  500%  refundable  cus¬ 
toms  bond  or  deposit. 

Present  estimates  under  these 
rules  put  -the  annual  surcharge  for 
American  film  imports  at  about 
$880,000  and  the  total  required  de¬ 
posits  (tied  up  for  180  days)  at 
about  $1,500,00.  The  whole  Argen¬ 
tine  market  is  figured  to  be  worth 
(Continued  on  page  13) 

A  Fiscal  Impossibility 

Is  a  $1.50  Ticket 

Washington,  Jan.  27. 

Under  revised  admissions  tax 
scale,  there’s  just  no.  way  of  com¬ 
ing  up  with  a  round  $1.50  ticket, 
Internal  Revenue  Service  advises. 

A  theatre  owner  wanted  to  know 
if  it  would  be  all  right  to  print  up 
ducats  showing  established  price 
to  be  $1.45  and  Federal .  tax  to 
be  5c. 

No  go,  said  IRS.  New  schedule 
calls  for  one  cent  tax  for  each  10c 
or  major  fraction  thereof  over  one 
dollar;  Under  this,-  tax  would  be 
four  cents  for  $1.45  admission,  and 
five  cents  for  $1.46.  Likewise,  IRS 
added,  it  isn’t  possible  to  devise; 
combinations  resulting  in  total 
charges  for  admission  and  tax  of: 
$2.05,  $2.60,  $3.15  and  certain  I 
larger  amounts. 


Code’*  1958  Approvals 

The  Production  Code  Ad¬ 
ministration  In  1958  approved 
259  American-produced  and 
29  foreign  feature  films,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  final  break¬ 
down.  In  1957,  the  count  stood 
at  335  pictures  from  the  U.S. 
and  45  foreign. 

The  29  imports  were  re¬ 
leased  both  by  U.  S.  majors 
and  non-members  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Assn,  of  America. 

.  Some  of  the  259  films,  in  turn, 
were  produced  abroad,  or 
partly  abroad,  by  American 
interests. 


Literary  Market: 
Nominal  or  Big, 
No  So-So  Novels 

“Big  Man,  Big  River,”  upcoming 
novel  by  Thomas  Duncan,  has  been 
purchased  by  20th-Fox  for  $200,- 
000.  Contract  has  an  escalator 
clause  that  could  bring  the  price  to 
$300,000,  depending  on  book  sales. 

Book,  with  an  Oregon  lumber 
camp  background,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  in 
the  fall. 

In  the  light  of  competition  for 
top  literary  properties  for  the 
screen,  authors  of  potentially  suc¬ 
cessful  novels  are  getting  good 
prices  for  their  work  from  the  film 
companies  these  days.  Hollywood 
has  always  paid  big  money  for 
stories,  but  never  before  have  so 
many  books' brought  six  figures. 

According  to  one  story  depart¬ 
ment  in  N.Y.,  the  studios  now 
either  buy  “biggies”  or  “cheapies,” 
bringing  their  author  between 
$5,000  and  $1*5,000.  There’s  been 
a  dropoff  in  the  $20,000  to  $50,000 
category,  and  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
number  of  unpublished  manu-1 
scripts  sold  for  $50,000  and  over. 
The  big  figures  come  when  the. 
companies  want  to  snap  up  a  novel 
that’s  “hot,”  particularly  if  it’s 
written  by  a  wellknown  author. 

Number  of  original  stories  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  screen  continues  to 
dwindle  as  Hollywood  seeks  out 
“presold”  properties,  i.e.  the  po¬ 
tential  bestseller  material. 

Disney  Circarama,  Hit 
In  Brussels,  Goes  Russian; 
Nixon  May  Visit  Moscow 

Washington,  Jan.  27. 

It’s  now  expected  here  that  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  will 
visit  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Exhibition  in 
Moscow  next  summer. 

Although  the  Vice  President’s 
office  and  exhibition  planners  are 
mum,  a  trip  is  under  discussion. 

Meanwhile  President  Eisenhower 
is  keeping  abreast  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  plans  with  periodic  reports 
from  General  Manager  Harold  C. 
McClellan. 

-Lunching  at  the  White  House 
with  the  advisory  committee.  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  said  the  $3,600,- 
000  tab  for  the  Moscow  display  is 
1  one  of  the  best  investments  the 
government  has  made  in  a  long 
time.  (It  had  been  criticized  as 
more  “giveaway.”) 

Disney's  Circarama,  the  360- 
degree  movie-in-the-round,  which 
was  so  successful  in  Brussels,  is 
being  redone  and  soundtracked  in 
Russian  for  the  Moscow  exhibit. 
Disney  is  also  trying  to  expand  the 
capacity  from  300  to  600  persons. 

Meanwhile, -Disney  atod  Sears 
Roebuck  has  shipped  $5,000  worth 
of  mops,  brooms,  spades,  shovels, 
lawn-mowers  over;  1 


There  are -fewer  pictures  coming 
out  of  Hollywood,  to  be  surer,  but, 
importantly,  those  being  made  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  greater  stature.  This 
in  turn  adds  up  to  longer  per-pic- 
ture  running  time  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  compensating  for  the 
numerical  reduction. 

This  is  the  observation  of  Russell 
V.  Downing,  president  of  Radio 
City  Music  Hall,  New  York,  and 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  views 
of  many  highly-placed  film  indus¬ 
try  individuals.  The  trend  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  they  believe,  toward  extended 
runs  throughout  the  trade,  first- 
runs  and  neighborhood  houses 
alike. 

Downing  states  he’s  "only  a  lo¬ 
cal  operator”  but  believes  it’s  to 
the  advantage  of  exhibition  gen¬ 
erally  to  have  fewer  productions 
but  better  ones.  Reflecting  the  im¬ 
provement  in  quality,  he  adds,  is 
the  fact  that  in  1958  the  Hall  ran 
only  10  features  (an  average  of 
more  than  five  weeks  ^for  each) 
compared  with  the  11  and  12  that 
have  been  programmed  in  previ¬ 
ous  years.  Fewest  pix  on  a  full 
year’s  lineup  came,  about  in  the 
lush  prosperity  of  1946:  which  had 
a  schedule  of  eight. 

The  customers  are  coming  “not 
out  of  habit,  but  by  selection,”  ac¬ 
cording-  to  Downing,  and  the  fact 
that  they’re  getting  more  of  what 
they  want  is  shown  in  the  Hall’s 
business.  Grosses  in  1958  ran 
ahead  of  1957. 

As  for  other  theatreihen,  Down¬ 
ing  says  they  should  feel  called 
upon,  -if  the  size  of  their  towns 
permits,  to  run  a  picture  four  days 
instead  of  the  conventional  two,  a 
full  wreek  instead  of  the  usual  four 
days,  and  so  on. 

The  head  man  of  the  country’s 
biggest  money  theatre  is  high  on 
the  upcoming  product.  He  hasn’t 
seen  all  the  new  pictures,  of  course, 
but  “oh  paper”  (meaning  cast  and 
credits)  they  look  good.  For  one, 
he  hasn’t  onceovered  Metro’s 
“Green  Mansions”  but  figures  it  as 
the  likely  candidate  for  the  Hall’s 
Easter  booking.  (“The.  Journey,” 
also  from  M-G,  follows  the  current 
tenant,  “Some  Came  Running.”) 

Impressive,  too,  to  Downing  “on 
paper”  are  Warners’  “Nun’s  Story” 
and  M-G’s  “Count  Your  Blessings,” 
“North  by  Northwest”  and  “Mating 
Game.” 


Maybe  it’s  the  new  ticket  tax  set¬ 
up  or  more  likely  it  is  just  the  yen 
to  see  a  good  picture.  At  any  rate, 
many  key  cities  Covered  by 
Variety  are  making  surprisingly 
solid  showings  despite  extreme 
cold,  snow,  blizzards  and  floods. 
There  are  few  new  entries — hence, 
the  bulk  of  the  favorable  grosses 
stems  from  longrun  product. 

“Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  is 
the  new  b.o.  champion  by  a  nar-< 
row  margin.  It  is  supplanting 
“Auntie  Marne”  (WB)  in  No.  1  spot 
for  first  time  since  early  in  the 
year.  “Mame,”  naturally,  is  a  great 
second  spot  winner. 

“Perfect  Furlough”  (U),  wrhich 
gave  real  promise  a  week  ago.  Is 
capturing  third  position.  “Inn  of 
Sixth  Happiness”  (20th),  jp  second 
slot  last  session,  is  winding  up 
fourth,  only  a  step  behind  “Fur¬ 
lough.”  “South  Seas  Adventure” 
(Cinerama)  is  capturing  fifth  place. 
It  was  fourth  a  week  ago. 

“I  Want  To  Live”  (UA)  is  push¬ 
ing  up  to  sixth  spot  while  “South 
Pacific”  (Magna)  is  landing  sev¬ 
enth  place.  “Bell,  Book,  Candle” 
(Col)  will  finish  eighth.  J 

“Separate  Tables”  (UA)  Is  tak¬ 
ing  ninth  money,  missing  eighth 
spot  by  a  small  margin.  “Gigi” 
(M-G),  long  high  on  the  list,  is 
winding  up  10th.  “Old  Man  and 
Sea”  (WB)  is  finishing.  Ilth  while 


Chinese  Blast-Romance 

Washington,  Jan,  27. 

Communist  Chinese  film  in¬ 
dustry  will  fire  such  cannon¬ 
balls  as  “Long  Live  the  Red 
Army,"  “10.7  Million  Tons  of 
■  Steel”  among  35  features  due 
in  1959. 

Peking  report,  picked  up  by 
USIA  Foreign  Broadcast  Serv¬ 
ice  here,  said  “Red  Army”  is 
historical  epic  about  ordeals 
and  heroics  of  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  “Long  March”  in  1934- 
35. 

“Tons  of  Steel”  will  show 
how  Chinese  workers  hit  their 
quota  in  the  blast  furnaces. 


$3  Disney  Climb; 
Coast  Amusement 
Park  a  Factor 

Wall  Street’s  romance  with  Walt 
Disney  Productions  continues  to 
grow  in  intensity;  backing  of  the 
independent  film  company  is  reach¬ 
ing  surprising  heights. 

In  a  single  day,  Wednesday  (21), 
the  stock  climbed  $3  per  share  on 
a  volume  of  10,300  shares.  For  all 
of  last  week  the  price  shot  up  to 
a  new  high  of  $49.25,  closed  the 
week  at  $47.62V2  for  a  gain  of 
$4.8714  per  share.  Total  of  25,100 
shares  changed  hands. 

This  kind  of  bullishries/s  (the 
high  is  more  than  triple  the  year’s 
low)  is  rare  for  a  company  paying 
;  only  40c  in  cash  as  annual  divi¬ 
dend,  plus  some  stock.  Nonethe¬ 
less  several  brokers  are  touting 
Disney  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
and  private  investors  are  heeding 
the  advice. 

For  one,  the  professionals,  in 
.communications  to  clients,  are  cit¬ 
ing  Disney’s  continuing  profits  rec¬ 
ord.  Also  being  underlined  is  the 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


“Windjammer”  (NT)  rounds  out 
the  Top  12  list. 

“My  Uncle”  (Cont>,  “Geisha 
Boy”  (Par)  and  “Tonka”  (BV>  are 
the  runner-up  films. 

“Anna  Lucasta”  (UA),  which  had 
opened  in  one  or  two  keys  earlier, ; 
looms  fair  in  Balto  and  big  in  N.Y. 
as  well  ;as  Frisco.  “No  Name  on 
Bullet”  ^(U)  is  rated  good  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  “Last  Mile”  (UA),  hotsy  In 
Detroit,  shapes  lightweight  in  L.A. 
and  fair  in  Buffalo. 

“Rally  Round  Flag,  Boys”  (20th) 
looks  solid  in  Pittsburgh  and  okay 
in  N.Y.  “House  on  Haunted  Hill” 
(AA),  still  fast  in  Frisco,  looms 
wow  in  Detroit,  “Night  To  Remem¬ 
ber”  (Rank)  shaoes  solid  in  N.Y. 

“Intent  To  Kill”  (20th)  looks  fair 
in  Washington.  “Revolt  in  Big 
House”  (AA)  looms  fine ,  in  Chi. 
“Tom  Thumb”  (M-G),  okay  in 
Philly,  is  brisk  In  Chi.  ; 

“Restless  Years”  (U)  is  rated  fine 
in  Toronto.  “Sheriff  of  Fractured 
Jaw”  (20th),  good  ip  -Toronto  and' 
Boston,  shapes  fair  In  Chi.  j 

“Doctor’s  Dilemma”  (M-G)  looks1 
fancy  in  N.Y.  “Mile.  Striptease” 
(Indie)  Is  doing  record  biz  in 
Toronto. 

“Home  Before  Dark”  (WB)  is 
rated  fine  in  K.C.  “Last  Hurrah” 
(Col)  looms  okay  in  Boston. 

Complete  Boxoffice  Reports  on 
Pages  8-9.) 


Pittsburgh,  Jan.  27. 

Although  Abram  F.  Myers  was 
renamed  the  board  chairman  and 
general  counsel  of  Allied  States 
Assn,  prior  to  opening  of  Allied’s 
sixth  national  drive-in  convention 
here,  the  veteran  Allied  official 
has  dropped  broad  hints  that  he  *s 
preparing  to  “pick  up  my  marbles” 
and  retire  from  active  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  exhibitor  or¬ 
ganization  to  which  he  has  devoted 
the  past  30  years. 

One  of  the  founding  fathers  of 
Allied,  Myers  is  considered  in  in¬ 
dustry  circles  to  be  the  individual 
most  responsible  for  bringing  about 
the  now-partly-regretted  theatre 
divestiture  and  the  consent  decrees. 
There  is  a  general  belief,  not  de¬ 
nied  by  Myers,  that  he  may  write 
finis  to  his  career  as  an  exhibitor 
attorney  and  leader  before  the  end 
of  1959. 

Myers’  entry  into  the  film  busi¬ 
ness  stemmed  from  his  position  as 
a  member  and  subsequently  as 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  In  1927  he  presided 
over  a  motion  picture  trade  con¬ 
ference  during  which  the  FTC  In¬ 
troduced  the  angle  that  exhibitors 
were  “forced”  to  play  certain  pic¬ 
tures,  regardless  of  moral  content, 
because  of  block  bookings  and 
franchise  licensing  of  pictures.  The 
conference  had  been  called  by  the 
late  Will  Hays,  then  president  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  devise  a  method  to  control 
the  moral  laxity  in  the  contents  of 
many  pictures. 

Subsequently,  a  delegation  of  in¬ 
dependent  theatremen,  including 
A1  Steffes,  James  Ritter  and  Col. 
H.  A.  Cole  called  on  Myers  and 
asked  him  to  work  with  them  in 
the  organization  of  Allied  States. 
That  was  30  years  ago  and  Myers 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


On  Own,  Loew’s  Theatres 
Will  Diversify;  Seek  To 
Boy  Madison  Sq.  Garden 

Loew’s  Theatres,  now  in  process 
of  being  separated  from  the  Loews 
production-distribution  company, 
is  in  the  mood  for  diversification 
and  a  property  getting  the  eye  is 
New  York’s  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

Leopold  Friedman,  president  of 
the  theatre  corporation,  stated  this 
week  a  possible,  stock  deal  is  get¬ 
ting  “undivided  attention.”  Deal  he 
referred  to  was  the  acquisition  of 
a  large  number  of  the  250,000 
Garden  shares  being  divested  as 
per  court  order  by  Garden  officers 
James  D.  Norris  and  Arthur  M. 
Wirtz.  Nothing  has  been  wrapped 
up,  said  Friedman.  But  he  added, 
significantly,  that  even  if  a  stock 
buyout  fails  to  materialize  the  ex¬ 
hibition  outfit  will  continue  high 
I  on  the  idea  of  diversification  in 
other  fields. 


ABRAM  MYERS  READIES 
TART  ALLIED  TALK 

Accenting  Allied’s  sharp  policy 
split  with  Theatre  Owners  of 
America  over  ways  and  means  to 
generate  more  product  In  Holly¬ 
wood,  Abram  F.  Myers  ridicules  a 
number  of  suggested  moves  along 
that  line  in  a  speech  prepared  for 
delivery  before  the  Allied  conven¬ 
tion  in  Pittsburgh  tomorrow  (Wed.), 

The  Allied  general  counsel, 
warning  that  progress  can’t  be 
achieved  by  turning  back  the  clock, 
maintains  that  return  of  show¬ 
cases  to  the  distributors  wouldn’t 
induce  the  companies  to  make  more 
films,  but  might  even  have  the  op¬ 
posite  effect. 

Furthermore,  he  says,  a  return 
to  block  booking  would  mean  com¬ 
pulsory  block  booking  rather  than 
voluntary  group  selling,  and  again 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


National  Boxoffice  Survey 

Trade  Shapes  Better;  Running’  New  Champ,  ‘Mame’ 
2d,  ‘Furlough’  3d,  ‘Inn’  4th,  ‘Seas’  5th 
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But  20th  Cuts  to  Wl-Mil  in ' 


Hollywood,  Jan.  27. 

Twentieth-Fox,  which  will  spend 
a  record  $6&000,00a  on  34  $lms 
during  1959,  will  cut  its  program 
to  $41,000,000  in  1960,  according  to 
an  announcement  of  prexy  Spyi;os 
Skouras  during  his  visit  here  last 
week  for  production  huddles  with 
film  chief  Buddy  Adler.  At  a  din¬ 
ner  meeting  of  studio  producers 
and  directors,  exec,  who  earlier  in 
day  had  disclosed  the  1959  figure, 
stated  that  company  would  allocate 
a  total  of  $107,000,000  for  film  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  next  two  years. 

In  addition  to  its  upped  produc¬ 
tion  slate,  company  will  boost  its 


— So  Sheath  the  Axe 

The  N.Y.  Screen  Publicists 
Guild,  which  last  week  sharp¬ 
ly  rebuked  20th-Fox  for  firing 
six  pub-ad  staffers  for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons,  this  week 
adopted  the  soft-soap  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  hope  that  20th 
would  rescind  the  dismissal 
notices. 

The  new  approach  is  based 
on  20th’s  current  revelation 
that  it  had  set  a  $66,000,000 
1959  production  budget.  The 
SPG  hailed  the  film  company's 
production  program  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  it  rep¬ 
resented  a  sign  that  20th 
would  recall  the  firing  notices. 
The  record  20th  appropriation, 
the  SPG  said,  “is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  all  employees  of  the 
company,  as  well  as  to  others 
in  the  industry.” 

The  union  added  that  the 
logical  consequence  of  the 
20th  announcement  “will  be 
the  immediate  recall  of  the 
skilled  artists  and  writers 
who  are  being  summarily  fired 
for  so-called  ‘economy  rea¬ 
sons’.” 


FREDRIC  MARCH'S  HONOR 


To  Read  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
Speech  Before  U.S.  Congress 


Washington,  Jan.  27. 

Fredric  March  has  been  booked 
to  read  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Ad¬ 
dress  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
Feb.  12  at  a  ceremony  commemo¬ 
rating  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birth. 

\  Hep.  Fred  Schwengel  (R-Iowa), 
chairman  of  arrangements  com¬ 
mittee,  also  has  Carl  Sandburg, 
Lincoln  historian,  set  to  *  deliver 
an  address. 

Among  special  invited  guests: 
President  Eisenhower  and  ex-Pres- 
idents  Truman  and  Hoover. 

British  Movie  Color  Ltd. 
Sues  Eastman &Techni 
-  Under  Antitrust  Laws 

Movie  Color  Ltd.,  a  British  firm, 
filed  a  $75,000,000  treble  damage 
suit  in  JvT.  Y.  Federal  Court  Thurs¬ 
day  (22)  against  Eastman  Kodak, 
Technicolor  and  Technicolor  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Corp.  alleging  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  suit  charges  Eastman  with 
conspiring  with  Technicolor  and 
its  subsidiary  to, monopolize  the 
manufacture  and  processnig  of 
color  film  used  in  still  and  motion 
picture  cameras.  Complaint  further 
claims  that  Movie  Color  is  in  the 
process  of  liquidation  and  was 
forced  to  terminite  its  business  of 
exploiting  the  Keller-Dorian  proc¬ 
ess  because  of  the  conspiracy.  East-_ 
man  is  further  accused  of  sabo-' 
taging  the  process  in  violation  of  an 
agreement  between  the  plaintiff 
and  Eastman. 


L.  A.  to  N. 


Y. 


Leonard  J.  Ackerman 
Tony  Bartlett 
John  H.  Burrows 
Gower  Champion 
Frank  Cooper 
Ann  Corio 
Patricia  Cutts 
Robed  Douglas 
Arthur  Dreifuss 
Charles  Einfeld 
Don  Feddersoh 
Zsa  Zsa  Gabor 
Alex  Harrison 
Donald  Henderson  . 
Fred  Henry  H 

Martha  Hyer 
Arthur  Kennedy7 
^Howard  W;  Koch- 
? Carol  Lynley  '  *{i 
W.  C.  Michel 
Robert  Ellis'  Miller 
William  Sackheim 
Ed  Saxe 

Murray  Silverstone 
Spyros  P.  Skouras 
Lawrence  Weingarten 


New  York  to  L.  A. 

Sidney  Carroll 
Betty  Comden 
David  Ewan 
Bob  Gardett 
Adolph  Green 
Alfred  Hitchcock 
Dan  Melnick 
Lucille  A.  Phillips 
Donald  Saddler 
Max  E.  Youngstein 


U.  S.  to  Europe 

Otto  Cesana 
William-  Goetz 
Sidney  Hart 
Jac  Holzman 
Walter  Koppel 
Bernard  Miller 
Margot  Myets 
David  Niven 
George  Pilzer 
David  Rose 
Charles  Vidor 


Europe  to  U.  S. 

Keith  Herrington 
Danny  Kaye 
Neil  Kirk  * 

Darryl  F.  Zariuck 


1959  advertising  budget  by  3316% 
to  accommodate  this  expanded 
schedule.  Decision  was  reached 
during  general  sessions  between 
top  brass  of  both  coasts.  The  ad- 
promotlon  b.udget  will  approximate 
10%  of  company’s  total  production 
and  release  expenditures,  accord¬ 
ing  to  studio,  with  first  pix  coming 
under  this  increased  budget  Jerry 
Wald’s  "The  Sound  and  the  Fury,” 
Darryl  F.  Zanuck’s  “Compulsion,” 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Wfth  fids  on  High  Seas; 
Ex-Wife  Pondering  Suit 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  27. 

Actor  Sterling  Hayden,  his  four 
children  aged  6  to  10  and  his  98- 
foot,  67-year-old  schooner,  “Wan¬ 
derer,”  are  missing. 

They  were  supposed  to  show  up 
at  Santa  Barbara  last  Wednesday 
(21),  after  sailing  ^from  Sausalito, 
a  small  harbor  directly  across  from 
Frisco  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  But 
it’s  now  believed  the  actor,  his 
children,  seven  other  men  includ¬ 
ing  a  doctor,  five  women  including 
a  teacher  and  three  other  children 
are  on  the  high  seas  en  route  to 
Tahiti. 

If,  as  Hayden’s  ex-wife,  Betty, 
believes,  he’s  taken  the  children 
out  of  California,  he  has  violated 
a  Superior  Court  order  given  in 
1955  when  he  got  an  interlocutory 
divorce  decree.  He  tried  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  to  get  the  court  order 
modified,  but  the  judge  refused. 

Before  the  court  ruled,  Hayden 
said  he  had  gone  into  hock  “up  to 
my  eyeballs”  to  try  to  “do  some¬ 
thing  honest”  in  the  way  of  a  tele¬ 
vision  adventure  film.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  make  this'  South  Seas 
trip  to  show  viewers*  how  such  a 
trip  is  made,  “including  the  mort¬ 
gages  and  the  heartbreak.” 

Los  Angeles  ' Judge  Emil  Gum- 
pert  awarded  custody  of  the  chil- 
den,  three  boys  and  a  girl,  to  Hay¬ 
den  but  nixed  the  ex-sailor’s 
“dream  voyage”  with  his  children. 
The  judge’s  reasons  included  the 
facts  that  the  gaff-rigged  schooner, 
a  former  Frisco  Bay.  pilot  boat, 
carried  no  radio,  that  she  was  too 
old  for  such  a  trip  and  that  the 
crew  lacked  sailing  experience. 

But  in  Frisco  it  was  learned  that 
Hayden  had  plotted  two  courses  be¬ 
fore  sailing.  One  was  to  Santa 
Barbara,  360  miles  down  the  Coast 
(Continued  on  page  62}  .. 
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1  [Justin’ 
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While  not  attempting  to  rival  the  multi-syllabled  prose  memos  of 
David  O.  Selznick  reprinted  in  Life  recently,  producer  George  Justin 
has  shown  an  inventive  flare  all  his  Own  with  his  daily  missives  to  the 
crew  of  Paddy  Chayefsky’s  “Middle  of  the  Night,”  starring  Kim  Novak 
and  Fredric  March.  The  film  is  being  shot  at  the  Gold  Medal  Studios  in 
the  Bronx. 

Combining  pathos,  pleading,  poverty  and  signed,  by  the  “coach”  or 
“chief,”  the  Justin  memos  are  posted  daily  on  the  bulletin  board  for 
the  cast  and  crew  to  take  to  heart.  Chronologically,  the  progress  of, 
the  film  can  be  traced  by  the  following: 

SECOND  DAY:  “Ladies,  gentlemen  and  .gorillas — just  because  the 
cameras  didn't  break  down  and*  the  radiators  stopped  tick-tocking, 
don’t  get  carried  away  with  confidence.  We’ve  a  long  rough  road  ahead 
of  us  and  most  of  you  will  be  fired  before  then.  ONWARD  TROOPS!  ! 

THIRD  DAY:  Just  because  Milty  Oshins  fell  off  the  projection  ma¬ 
chine  and  into  all  those  free  lunches  we're  providing  for  the  higher 
echelon  is  no  damned  excuse  for  falling  behind  yesterday’s  schedule. 
Please,  troops,  get  in  there  and  give  your  all.  I  don’t  care  what  it  costs 
as  long  as  it  comes  out  of  Mr.  March’s  salary.  FIGHT,  FIGHT, 
FIGHT!  !  !  ! 

FOURTH  DAY:  Let’s  not  even  talk  about  yesterday.  It  was  ridicu¬ 
lous,  ludicrous.  Come  on,  troops.  We’re  not  doing  a  remake  of  “Son  of 
The  Everglades.”  They  may  have  run  us  out  of  Florida,  but  they  used  to 
love  us  in  the  Bronx  on  “The  Goddess.”  Remember  those  good  old  days 
when  we  were  ahead  five  days  after  two  days’  shooting.  ONWARD!  ! 

FIFTH  DAY:  Today  Is  our  first,  official,  glorious,  keep-’em-in-the- 
east,  “Middle  of  The  Night”  pay  day  and  please  know  that  it  is  only 
with  the  utmost  misery  and  pain  and  agony  that  we  are  delivering 
your  checks  to  you.  For  God’s  love,  how  can  you  take  our  money  when 
you  know  what  a  low  budget  picture  this  is.  HAVE  MERCY!  Onward!  J 

SIXTH  DAY:  Congratulations  artists  and  Gorillas!  ! !  What  a  wonder¬ 
ful  first  week’s  shooting.  The  Gorilla’s  executive  board  is  considering 
varsity  sweaters  for  the  following  team  members:  First,  for  our  fear¬ 
less  leader  director  Delbert  (Mann)  who  remained  a  true  Southern 
gentleman  in  spite  of  some  disastrous  sessions  with  Milty,  the  Mad 
Projectionist.  Second,  for  our  bearded  bard,  you  know  who,  who  re¬ 
mained  a  true,  shy,  retiring  artist  in  spite  of  his  beautiful  prose  being 
garbled  to  death  by  foxy  Freddy  March.  Thirdly,  for  our  beloved  cam¬ 
eraman  je  ne  sais  pas  qua  qua  Brun,  who  remained  a  true  French  gen¬ 
tleman  in  spite  of  our  happy-go-lucky  true  red,  white  and  blue  Ameri¬ 
can  crew.  And  last  but  not  least,  for  our  leading  lady  Miss  Novak  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  better  grip  than  most  of  the  white  shirt  and  tie  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  brother  Knott’s  department.  ONWARD  FOR  ANOTHER 
GLORIOUS  WEEK.  * 

SEVENTH  DAY:  Let’s  not  even  talk  about  yesterday.  If  the  director, 
cameraman,  assistant  director,  leading  lady  .and  her  juvenile  leading 
man  didn’t  all  have  foolproof  contracts,  we’d  start  all  over  again  with 
a  brand  new  cast.  How  can  you  do  this  to  your  old  coach?  Get  in  there 
and  FIGHT,  dammit,  and  I’m  plenty  mad  . .  .  Grrrrrrrr. 

EIGHTH  DAY:  No  catch  up  on  schedule.  No  budget  looks  good.  No 
joke  today.  The  unhappy  coach. 

TENTH  DAY:  What  happened  to  the  fighting  first  team?  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  that  old  tick  tock?  What  happened  to  the  mighty  machine 
that  used  to  fly  through  40  to  50  set-ups  each  day  with  Old  Gadge, 
and: 50  to  '60  with  Young  Sidney  and  0  to  1  with  Everglades  Nick???? 
Ain’t  you  got  no  mercy.  Gorillas.  F-I-G-H-T!  .11. 

FIFTEENTH  DAY:  The  direction  is  brilliant  The  acting  is  phenom¬ 
enal.  The  photography  is  super  collossah  But  where  did  that  lousy 
shooting  schedule,  go  to?  V 


Says  Budgets  Don’t  Bleed? 

a  Studio  Bulletin  Board  Wailing  Prose] 


Wednesday,  January  28,  1959 


In  London  Jose  Yilallonga,  Spanish  author  and  actor,  says  he  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  Russian  embassy  in  Paris  to  believe  a  lecture 
tour  by  Boris  Pasternak  is  possible.  It  would  raise  funds  for  a  Paster¬ 
nak  Foundation  to  help  promising  writers.  Vilallonga  says  he  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Moscow  to  complete  the  deal.  He  speaks  of  a  10-week  tour, 
with  $100-a-plate  dinners  in  New  York,  London,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
as  a  Chief  funds -raising  method. 

Overflow,  crowd  (some  250)  at  Sardi’s  for  the  N.Y.  Film  Critics 
award  party.  The  N.Y.  Mirror’s  Justin  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  critics 
group,  presented  the  plaques.  Among  those  who  showed  up:  Nathan 
E.  Douglas  (really  Nedrieh  Young)  and  Harold  Jacob  Smith  who  wrote 
the  “The  Defiant  Ones”  script.  There  were  some  ill-mannered  boos 
when  Young  went  to  the  mikfe  for  his  acceptance  speech  . . .  David  Niv¬ 
en  off  today  (Wed.)  by  jet  to  Switzerland  .  .  .  Michael  Myerberg  hoping 
to  make  a  film  of  his  “Lute  Song”  in  Japan  ...  Reminder:  It’s  now 
more  than  two  months  since  the  original  (Nov.  12)  deadline  for  the 
Russians  to  pick  their  10  American  films  .  .  .  George  Filacer,  Col  Paris 
rep  in  charge  of  Iron. Curtain  sales,  in  N.Y.  and  now  back  at  his  h.q. 

.  .  .  Sam  Spiegel’s  “Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai”  named  the  best  of  ’58 
and  picked  for  Seventeen  mag’s  Readers’  award  .  .  Tudor  Pictures 
acquired  the  British  “A  Cry  from  the  Streets”  for  U.S.  release.  It’s 
an  Edinburgh  award  winner. 

Novelist  Budd  Schulberg  is  in  Cuba  doing  an  extensive  profile  on 
Fidel  Castro  for  True  Magazine  .  .  .  Darryl  F.  Zanuck  came  into  N.Y. 

.  .  .  Susan  Hayward  In  .accepting  her  Best  Actress  award  from  the  N.Y. 
Film  Critics  on  the  weekend  (at  Sardi’s  Restaurant):  “ Tonight  is  the 
nicest  thing  that  could  happen  to  someone  from  Brooklyn.1”  .  .  Bob 

Evans  up  for  the  George  Baft  biog  .  .  Bob  Edwards,  Titanus  (Italy) 

p.r.  topper,  back  to  his  Rome  h.  q.  after  “Naked  Maja”  confabs,  with 
UA  in  N.Y. 

Jan  Baalsrnd,  the  Norwegian  now  in  State's  in  connection  with  “Nine  * 
Lives,”  was  here  before  in  April  when  “Omnibus”  telecast  had  him 
interviewed  by  Alistair  Cooke  ...  In  “Christian  Economics,”  which  cir¬ 
culates  to  20,000  Protestant  clergymen,  former  film  producer  Eugene 
W.  Castle  raps  the  cultural  exchange  deal,  asking,  “Do  tee  want  Com¬ 
munism  here,  or  don’t  we?  Do  we  want  our  State  Department  to  spon¬ 
sor  Communist  propaganda  in  this  country,  or  don't  we?  Do  we  want 
to  promote  Moscow  here  at  American  taxpayers  expense ,  or  don’t  toe?” 

United  Artists’  “I  Want  to  Live!”  “Separate  Tables”  and  “The  De¬ 
fiant 'Ones”  head  list  of  five  nominated  best  dramatic  films  of  1958, 
for  which  the  Hollywood  Foreign  Press  Assn.,  will  present. its  Gold¬ 
en  Globe  award  at  a  March  5  banquet  at  Cocoanut  Grove.  Other  two 
in  this  class  are  Metro’s  “Cat  On  a  Hot  Tin  Roof”  and  Warner  Bros.* 
“Home  Before  Dark.” 

Victoria  Shaw,  inactive  since  she  costarred  with  Tyrone  Power  in 
“The  Eddy  Duchin  Story,”  resumes  her  screen  career  as  femme  lead  ‘ 
in  Samuel  Fuller’s  "The  Crimson  Kimona,”  for  Columbia  Pictures 
release  .  .  ,  Philip  Ahn  will  undertake  lead  role  in  Hammer  Films’ 
“Yesterday’s  Enemy,”  World  War  II  pic,  which  British  outfit  will  make 
for  Cblumbia  in  London  .  .  .  David  E.  Rose  to  London  to  prep  “The 
House  of  Seven  Flies,”  which  he’ll  produce  for  Metro  as  a.  Robert  Tay¬ 
lor  starrer. 

A  telegram  to  Variety  from  the  old  silent  film  star,  Jacqueline  Lo-  • 
gan,  who  lives  in  retirement  at  Bedford,  N.Y.  and  raises  Great  Danes, 
interpreted  the  “quiet”  funeral  of  DeMille  as  an  instance  of  neglect. 
She  wired:  “ shame  on  Hollywood — the  great  man  could  da  nothing 
more  for  them  so  they  failed  to  honor  his  passing.  He  spent  the  last 
of  his  energy  trying  to  perpetuate  high  ideals.” 

“The  Ave  Maria,”  Roman  Catholic  home  weekly,  has  put  out  a 
special  entertainment  issue  devoted  to  films,  television,  radio  and  rec¬ 
ords.  Article  on  films  was  written  by  John  E.  Fitzgerald,  weekly  col¬ 
umnist  for  “Our.  Sunday  Visitor.”  Rupbert  Brizzolara  did  the  tv  piece; 

U.S.  Information  Agency  nixed  the  Glenn  Ford  western,  “Cowboy,” 
for  all  Iron  Curtain  territories.  Why??  .  .  .  It’s  anyone’s  guess  at  the 
moment  what  effect— if  any — the  resignation  of  the  Amintore  Fan- 
fani  cabinet  in  Italy  will  have  on  the  Italo-American  film  pact,  which 
still  has  to  be  ratified  officially. 

•  Orch  leader  Ray  Anthony  signed  for  a  dramatic  role  in  Metro’s  "The 
Big  Operator.”  . .  Gabe  Sumner  and  John  Friedkin  retained  by  pro¬ 
ducer  George  Justin  to  assist  in  the  national  publicity-exploitation 
•campaign  for  Paddy  Chayefsky’s  “Middle  of  the  Night.”  .  .  .  Peggy 
Cass,  who  appeared  in  the  legit  and  film  versions  of  “Auntie  Mame,” 
went  to  Rochester  last  week  to  help  the  RKO  Theatre  there  celebrate 
its  30th  anni  ... 

Charlton  Heston  and  Martha  Scott,  who  completed  their  roles  in 
Metro’s  “Ben-Hur,”  returned  from  Rome  on  the  S.S.  Independence 
on.  Saturday.  (24).  Heston  had  been  in  Rome  for  nine  months,  portray¬ 
ing  the.  lead  in  the  picture.  Miss  Scott  joined  the  company  during  the 
summer.  Heston  will  remain  in  Gotham  for  an  appearance  on  the 
Perry  Como  show  "(Feb.  7)  and  for  interviews  before  returning  to  his 
home  on.  the  Coast.  Miss  Scott  returned  to  her  home  in  Connecticut . . . 

Fred  Kohlmar  and  Charles  Vidor's  respective  indie  units  will  co¬ 
produce  “Barbara  Woodcock,”  new  novel  by  Stephen  Birmingham,  for 
Columbia  Pictures  release,  Kohlmar  producing  and  Vidor  directing 
.  .  .  Robert  Ryan  joins  Harry  Belafonte  and  Shelley  Winters  in  star 
lineup  of  “Odds  Against  Tomorrow,”  Belafonte-Robert  Wise  produc¬ 
tion  for  United  Artists  release,  deal  involving  20%  of  profits  .  .  . 
George  Stevens  sold  Paul  Wellman  novel,  “Comanchero,”  which  he 
had  been  prepping  for  indie  production,  to  20th-Fox. 

“Any  Marx  Brothers  film”  is  the  draw  at  London’s  300-seat  Every¬ 
man  Theatre,  reports  Wallace  Reybum  in  Toronto  Telegram.  Asked 
why  their  first,  “The  Coconuts,"  was  never  shown,  manager  said  he 
had  a  print  but  “by  today’s  standards  the  1930  soundtrack  is  so  ap¬ 
palling  it  Is  unusable.” 

Author-producer  Harold  Robbins  Is  in  Miami  adapting  his  “79  Park 
Avenue”  novel  for  the  screen.  He’s  to  make  it  for  Allied  Artists  re¬ 
lease  .  .  .  Irving  Ludwig,  new  president  of  Buena  Vista,  off  for  the 
Coast  and  huddles  at  the  Disney  studio  accompanied  by  BV  division 
managers  Jesse  Chlnich  and  James  O’Gara. 

David  Rose  off  to  Holland  to  scout  locations  for  “The  House  of 
Seven  Flies,”  which  he’ll  produce  for  Metro.  Robert  Taylor  stars  and 
Richard  Thorpe  directs  .  .  .  Noel  Coward  to  co-star  with  Alec  Guin¬ 
ness  in  the  Carol  Reed’s  production  of  Graham  Green’s  “Our  Man  in  <■ 
Havana.”  Location  shooting  .on  the  Columbia  release  is  due  to  start 
in  the  'Cuban  capital  in  April .  .  .  Danny  Kaye  in  Gotham  for  a  short 
stay  after  returning  from  abroad.  He  heads  to  the  Coast  shortly  to 
start  his  next  Columbia  film,  “The  Bamboo  Kid.”  .  ,  . 

Alfred  Hitchcock  is  back  in  Hollywood  after  a  month  In  Europe  and 
is  now  at  the  Metro  studio  supervising  the  editing  of  “North  by  -North¬ 
west."  • .  • 

Talks  leading  to  a  possible  merger  have  started  between  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Assistant  Directors  and  Script  Supervisors,  Local  161, 
International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  the  Screen 
Directors  International  Guild.  Both  are  New  York  outfits  .  .  .  Fred 
Kohlmar  and  Charles -Vidor  are  joining  forces  to  film  “Barbara  Wood¬ 
cock,”  an  unpublished  novel  by  Stephen  Birmingham*  for  Columbia. 
Property  was  bought,  from  the  galley  proofs  .  . .  Before  embarking  on 
this  project,  Vidor  is  combining  with  William  Goetz  to  make  “The 
Franz  Liszt  Story,”  also  for  Col.  Vidor  and  Goetz  are  enroute  to.  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  first  leg  of  a  location  scouting  trip  ,  .  .  Betty  Comden  and 
Adolph  Gree*~are  due  on  the  Coast  today  (Wed.)  to  confer  with  pro- 
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‘PRODUCE  LESS  &  IMPORT  LESS’ 


Split-Up  on  Film  Ticket  In  Italy 

The  following  is  a  percentage  breakdown  of  who  gets  what  from 
a  500  lire  Italian  first-run  admissions  ticket.  The  study  was  made 
by  the  Rome  office  of  the  Motion  Picture  Export  Assn.: 


50Q  lire  gross  (incl.  average  share  of  social  relief  surcharge) 

•  Admission  Tax  . . . . 

. 33.41% 

. .  1.83% 

(IGE  Tax  on  Distribution)  . . . 

(IGE  Taxt  on  Distrib’s  Net  Share  ....... 

.  0.82% 

. . . . . .  0.25% 

.  1.28% 

nr«f=i  . . . 41.59% 

......  7;96% 

.  19.15% 

. 31.30% 

Grand  Total  . . . . '•  - - 

. .100.00% 

American  films  circulating  in  Italy  contribute  about  70%  of  the 
total  tax  revenue  from  admissions.  _  ” _ 


Italian  Fans  Ape  Yank  Counterparts 


Little  Films  No  Longer  Getting  By— Alec  Manson 
Compiles  Supportive  Statistics 


The  days  of  the  so-called  “small 
film”  .in  Italian  theatres  are  fin-, 
ished  and,  as  in  America,  Italian 
audiences  today  go  to  see  a  par¬ 
ticular  picture  and  not  just  to  go 
out  to  the  motion  picture  theatre.. 

This  is  one  conclusion  in  an  ex¬ 
tensive  .  statistical  report  on  the 
Italian  film  industry,  compiled  by 
Alec  Manson  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Export  Assn.’s  Rome  office  for  the 
New  York  homeoffices  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  renegotiation  of  the 
recently  signed  Italian  film  agree¬ 
ment. 

Taking  the  period  from  Aug.  1, 
1957  to  July  2,  1958,  the  latest  date 
to  which  official  figures  are  avail¬ 
able,  the  report  shows  that  “Ten 
Commandments”  grossed  703,000,- 
000  lire  in  that  period,  “Bridge  on 
the  River  Kwai,”  running  only 
since  the  spring,  grossed  360,000,- 
000  lire,  “Young  Lions”  accounted 
for  258,000,000  lire  and  “Sayonara” 
came  in  with  222,000,000  lire.  Same 
big  grosses  are  being  rolled  up  by 
the  Italian  top  features. 

Against  this,  the  small  films  de¬ 
cline.  Reports  Manson:  “During 
the  period  in  question,  119  Ameri¬ 
can  feature  films  failed  to  make 
10,000,000  lire  and  half  of  that 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


‘Big  Year’  Penalty 
Of  Tax  Laws  To 
Be  Attacked 

Hollywood,  Jan.  27. 

Motion  Picture  Industry  Coun¬ 
cil  will  throw  its  weight  to  the 
income  “tax  averaging”  reform 
bill  favored  by  Rep.  Mills  (D„ 
Ark.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  a 
result  of  discussions  held  recent¬ 
ly  night  by  org^  tax  committee. 

Committee  blueprinted  plans  to 
embark  upon  an  exhaustive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  film  industry,  and  also 
outside  groups  and  individuals 
which  would  be  affected  by  such 
legislation. 

“We  want  to  get  as  much  co-i 
operation  and  help  as  possible 
from  others”  "in  pitching ,  for  an 
adoption  of  such  a  bill,  Lou  Green¬ 
span,  exec  secretary  of  MPIC, 
noted,  adding  it  was  expected  that 
the  survey  would  be  completed 
within  the  next  couple  of  months. 

With  whatever  ‘  pertinent  ma¬ 
terial  is  gathered  both  from  film 
industry  as  well  as  from  outside, 
such  as  the  sporting  world  where 
many  figures  are  in  the  same  brief, 
high-salaried  bracket  as  film  per¬ 
sonalities,  MPIC  then  will  contact 
its  rep  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  *  Committee,  which  writes 
the  tax  laws,  for  submission  of  ; 
data.  . 

MPIC  last  year  pushed  for  a- 
tax  reform  bill,  but  when  it  was 
apparent  this  wasn’t  forthcoming 
switched  to  its  present  stand  for 
the  tax  averaging  plan  to.  cover 
possibly ’linear!?* 


Italy  '58  in  Capsule 


The  following  are  the  1958  Ital¬ 
ian  film  industry  statistics  at  a 
glance: 

140  films  made  locally  and  co¬ 
produced  both  in  Italy  and  abroad, 
including  56  in  color; 

369  foreign  films  imported,  an 
increase  of  about  20%  over  1957; 

758,000,000  admissions  against 
790,000,000  in  1957  and  819,000,000 
in  1956. 

American  companies  on  their 
own  spent  well  above  $15,000,000 
on  production  in  Italy.  Sum  in¬ 
cludes  “Ben  Hur.” 


Ease  Rules  For 
Venice  Shorties 

Washington,  Jan.  27. 

Rules,  have  been  changed  for  en¬ 
tering  short  films  and  document¬ 
aries  in  the  Venice  Film  Festival. 

As  a  result  more  American  films 
are  eligible  to  be  entered,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Don  Baruch,  motion  picture 
chief  of  the  Defense  Dept,  who  was 
a  delegate  to  the  ’58  festival.  He 
returned  disappointed  that  there 
was  so  little  U.S.  participation  as 
far  as  short  films,  documentaries 
and  children’s  films  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

New  rules  permit  films  to  be 
entered  if  they  have  already  been 
shown  in  Europe.  Under  old  rules, 
a  short  film  or  documentary 
couldn’t  be  entered  if  it  had  been 
shown  outside  its  country  of  origin. 
Children’s  films  have  never  been 
so  restricted. 

The  Venice  Festival,  at  the  Lido, 
will  be  July  2-12  this  year. 

HEINEMAN,  VELDE  JUICE 
UA  40TH  ANNI  YEAR 

Pegged  to  its  40th  anniversary. 
United  Artists  has  skedded  -  na¬ 
tional  sales  conventions  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Miami  Feb.  15-21, 
according  to  William  J.  Heineman, 
distribution  v.p. 

Heineman  and  general  sales 
manager  James  R.  Velde  will  pre¬ 
side  over  the  meetings  which  will 
be  attended  by  members  of  UA’s 
two  division/  six  divisions  and  33 
U.S.  and  Canadian  offices.  In  a 
message  to  the  sal^s  force,  Heine¬ 
man  said  the  UA  booking  pattern, 
reflecting  the  upped  quality  of  re¬ 
leases,  “must  reach  a  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  total  film  audience  than 
ever  before.” 

First  meet  will  be  held  in.L.A. 
Feb.  15-17.  Miami- confab  follow's 
Feb.  19-21.  Coming  from  the  UA 
homeoffice  will  be  v.p.  Max  E. 
Youngstein;  •  Milton  E.  Cohen, 
eastern  and  southern  division  man¬ 
ager;  Sidney  Cooper,  eastern  dis¬ 
trict  manager;  J.  K.  Chapman, 
Canadian  district  manager;  Roger 
H.  Lewis,  national  ad-pub  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  director,  l  and  David 
I^fcker/YoQhgsiiiih'A  ^exediSSrgtaht/ 


‘Oh,  I  Saw  That  Weeks  Ago  on  Post’ 
May  Soon  Not  Taunt  Theatre  Men 


IS  ROAD  III  B.O. 


A  voluntary  international  agree¬ 
ment  to  reduce  production/  coupled; 
in  the  case  of  Germany  ,  with  .  .an. 
American  willingness  to  further , 
limit  imports,  was  called  for  in 
N.  Y.  this  week  (26)  by  Walter 
Koppel,  head  of  the  West  German 
Real  Film  studios  in  Hamburg  and  ; 
his  country's  leading  independent 
producer.  I 

Koppel  was  in  N.  Y.  for  confabs 
with  Metro  and  Seven  Arts  Films  J 
(Elliott  Hyman)  on  the  coproduc-  j 
tion  of  “Schinderhannes,”'  starring  i 
Maria  Schell,  which  was  made  at 
Real  Film  and  has  been  success¬ 
fully  released  In  Europe,  Metro 
holds  release  options  for  various 
territories,  induing  the  U.  S. 

Additional  coproductions  between 
Metro  and  Real  Film  are  under 
discussion. 

“We  must  have  fewer  imports  in 
Germany,”  Koppel  opined,  adding 
that  this  was  likely  to  come  about 
under  the  European  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  via  a  unified  import  quota.  “It 
seems  so  obvious,  going  only  by 
the  American  example,  .that — 
speaking  of  Germany  alone — we 
are  over-producing  and  over-im¬ 
porting.  Fewer  films  would  mean 
longer  runs  for  everyone,  including 
the  Americans.  When  you  have  an 
oversupply  of  product,  no  film  ac¬ 
tually  gets  what  it  deserves.” 

The  German  producer,  w'hose 
Real  Film  studio  with  its  seven 
stages  is  booked  solid  to  March, 
1960,  stressed  that  he  preferred 
these  changes  to  come  about 
through  agreements  among  indus¬ 
tries  rather  than  via  governmental 
regulations.  “In  Europe,  the 
American  lesson  hasn’t  been  lost 
on  us.  You  make  more  money 
today  with  fewer  but  bigger  films. 
It  makes  sense  for  us,  too,”  he  said. 

An  international  producers  hud¬ 
dle  of  the  kind  proposed,  by  Kop¬ 
pel  is  likely  to  take  place  in  Paris 
this  spring. .  It’s  being  pushed  by 
both  the  French  and  the  Italians. 
The  Americans  have  always  re¬ 
fused  to  participate  in  meetings 
designed  to  arbitrarily  curb  either 
production  or  imports. 

Koppel  said  that,  In  Germany, 
the  local  industry  was  earning 
more  with  100  films  than  Importers 
from  the  U.S.  and  other  countries 
with  400.  There  had  been  an  at¬ 
tendance  drop  of  about  12%  In 
1958,  he  said. 

The  Real  Film  topper  said  It  was 
imperative  for  the  German  indus- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


Legion:  ‘Watch  Nabes’ 


Washington,  Jan.  27. 

Catholic  women  have  been  urged 
to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  neighbor¬ 
hood  theatres  to  keep  “condemned” 
films  out.  Msgr.  John  Devlin,  the 
National  Legion  of  Decency’s  West 
Coast  secretary,  made  the  exhorta¬ 
tion,  per  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  here. 

Msgr.  Devlin  told  the  Archdio¬ 
cesan  Council  of  Catholic  Women 
to  consult  bi-weekly  moral  ratings 
issued  by  the  Legion. 

“If  condemned  movie  comes  to 
the  theatre,  tell  the  owner  care¬ 
fully  and  definitely  in  a  real  spirit 
of  moral  consideration  what  you 
think  of  a  picture,”  he  stated.  “If 
the  theatre  is  owned  by  a  chain, 
write  to  the  head  of  the  chain.” 

Extended  Firstnuls 
Starve  US-Volk 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  27. 

Unless  they’re  sold  firstruns 
even  the  top  local  neighborhood 
houses  with  big  grossing  potential 
are  doomed,  claims  William  Volk, 
co-owner  of  four  such  theatres,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Terrace,  one  of  the 
nation’s  newest  and  finest. 

The  earliest  clearance  slot  for 
these  theatres  now  is  28  days.  But 
with  practically  every  important 
picture  now  holding  over  down¬ 
town  for  extended  firstruns  and 
times  when  there’s  not  even  one 
loop  newcomer,  .  the  clearance 
breaks  frequently  find  the  28-day 
houses  unable  to  playdate  any  of 
the  kind  of  attractions  that’ll  draw 
nowadays,  he  points  out. 

As  a  result,  “we’re  starving  to 
death  slowly  while  the  downtown 
firstrun  theatres  are  in  a  heyday 
of  prosperity  and  if  this  goes  on 
it’s  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
we’ll  have  to  toss  in  the  sponge,” 
asserts  Volk. 

“Even  the  industry’s  bigwigs 
concede  that  a  steady  flow  of  box- 
office  pictures  is  necessary  for  ex¬ 
hibition’s  survival  and  that’s  just 
what  the  downtown  theatres  here 
are  getting— just  the  opposite  ob¬ 
tains  for  us,”  he  declares: 

“In  one  of  the  best  boxoffice 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Government  officials  have 
agreed  to  make  a  study  in  order 
to  seek  a  solution  to  exhibitor  com¬ 
plaints  concerning  the  playing  of 
pictures  by  military  posts  before 
commercial  theatres  in  the  same 
area  can  show  them, 

A  committee  of  service  officials 
will  w'ork  in  conjunction  with  a 
delegation  from  Theatre  Owners 
of  America  on  the  problem.  This 
modus  operandi  was  resolved  last 
Wednesday  <21  >  in  Washington  by 
a  TOA  committee  headed  by  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  O’Donnell  in  a  meeting  with 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
^Charles  C.  Finucane  and  repre- 
sentives  of  the  Army,  Air  Force 
and  Navy  motion  picture  services. 
The  TOA  group  asked  the  armed 
forces  to  shift  the  booking  of  mili¬ 
tary  post  theatres  to  an  exchange 
area  basis  and  play  pictures  after 
commercial  houses. 

O’Donnell’s  presentation,  aug¬ 
mented  by  members  of  his  com¬ 
mittee,  urged  the  military  serv¬ 
ices  to  abandon  their  present 
booking  policies  in  the  Contin¬ 
ental  U.S.  and  instead  book  their 
films  just  as  commercial  theatres 
do  now.  He  said  exhibition  and 
distribution  would  cooperate  to 
make  all  pix  available  to  the  post 
theatres  immediately  after  the 
films  play  commercial  houses  in 
the  areas  of  each  military  thea¬ 
tre.  O’Donnell  contended  that  this 
system  would  eliminate  the  com¬ 
petition  that  now  exists  between 
military  and  civilian  theatres.  He 
pointed  out  that  tax-paying  civilian 
theatres  are  local  businesses  and 
that  the  Government,  through  the 
recent  Hoover  Report,  is  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  saying  that  the  military 
should  not  compete  with  civilian 
businesses. 

James  Velde  of  United  Artists, 
Alaurice  Goldstein  of  Allied  Ar¬ 
tists,  and  Robert  Mochrie  of  Met¬ 
ro  represented  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  under  the  banner  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Assn,  of  America. 


WB  Stock,  $27.62, 
As  Plus  Factors 
Impress  Street 

Some  lively  trading  in  the  War¬ 
ner  Bros,  stock  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  the  latter  part  of 
last  week  sent  the  issue  up  to  a 
new  year’s  high  of  $27.621$  per 
share.  This  compares  with  a  1958 
low  of  $16.87i£. 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  new 
upbeat  is  speculation  around  the 
Wall  Street  area  that  the  film  com¬ 
pany  is  thinking  in  terms  of  build¬ 
ing  up  its  cash  position  further  via 
the  unloading  of  non-domestic  film 
assets  for  capital  gains  advantages. 
In  addition  to  this  earnings  are  on 
the  upgrade  and  certain  downtown 
brokers  are  high  on  the  caliber  of 
the  WB  management  thinking. 


De  Laurentiis  Pleased 
With  MPEA-Italo  Pact 

Rome,  Jan.  20. 

Early  favorable  comment  on  the 
recently  signed  MPEA-ANICA  pact 
has  been  voiced  here  by  producer 
Dino  De  Laurentiis,  who  termed 
the  agreement  a  good  sign  for  the 
Italian  industry,  because  “our  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  American 
|  (film)  industry  cannot  but  be  of 
very  great  use  to  us,  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  credit  and  to  the  local  ex¬ 
hibition  sector." 

News  of  the  continued  arrival 
of  American  films  in  Italian  thea¬ 
tres,  De  Laurentiis  opined,  would 
be  joyfully  received  by  local  exhib¬ 
itors.  “If  it  were  still  possible  to¬ 
day  to  speak  of  a  film  industry 
crisis,”  the  Italian  producer  went 
[on,  “then  it’s  clear  that  one  of  the 
[products  with  which  (such  a  crisis.) 

!  can  best  be  fought  is  the  American 
1  (filmW*  ’  ‘ '  " 


One  Key  Must  Unlock  U.S.  and  Europe 

Podhorzer:  O’seas  Producers  Can’t  Treat  Europeans 
Like  They  Were  Americans 


When  it  comes  to  getting  for¬ 
eign  films  a  wider  play  in  the  U.S. 
market,  “it’s  the  American  thea¬ 
tre-man  who  inherits  the  ultimate 
responsibility,”  Munio  Podhorzer, 
prez  of  Casino  Film  Exchange, 
told  George  E.  Kerasotes,  head  of 
Theatre  Owners  of  America,  in  a 
letter  this  week. 

Podhorzer,  whose  firm  releases 
German  pictures,  was  responding 
to  an  invitation  from  Kerasotes 
to  comment  on  a  recommendation 
to  the  American  Congress  of  Ex¬ 
hibitors.  Suggestion,  made  by  S. 
H.  Fabian,  was  that  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  make  a  greater  effort  to 
turn  out  films  with  U.S.  appeal. 

“Fabian’s  proposal  strikes  me  as 
eminently  sound,”  wrote  Podhor¬ 
zer,  “though  I  get  the  Impression 
that  producers  there  (in  Europe 
are  quite  sharply  aware  ojftne 
need  to  conform  to  the  tastes  of 
the^  American  audience.”  How¬ 
ever,  he  added,  “I  do  not  tnink 
a  European  producer  can  very 
well  afford  to  make  pictures  which, 
in  his  view,  have  appeal  for  Amer¬ 
icans  but  which  fail  to.  excite  his 
own,  local  audiences.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  ‘problem’  of  the  for¬ 
eign  film  as  a  substitute  for  the 


dwindling  supply  of  Hollywood 
movies  is  not  one  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  foreign  producer 
alone. 

“American  exhibitors  are  as 
much  of  a  key  to  this  question  as 
are  the  European  producers.  The 
latter  must  provide  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  but  it  is  the  American  thea- 
treman  who  inherits  the  ultimate 
responsibility.  I  must  confess  that, 
at  times,  I  get  the  feeling  that  ex¬ 
hibitors  have  not  yet  made  up 
their  minds  on  what  they  really 
want. 

“If  exhibition  needs  a  supply  of 
product  and  calls  out  to  European 
producers  to  help  to  provide  it, 
then  it  is  exhibition  which  must 
show  its  faith  in  those  pictures 
by  giving  them  a  chance.” 

Podhorzer  said  imports  couldn’t 
be  sprung  on  the  audience  over¬ 
night.  “They  must  be  introduced 
patiently  and  with  care,  with  the 
realization  that  anything  strange, 
regardless  of  how  much  value  it 
may  have,  has  to  be  almost  spoon¬ 
fed  to' the  audience  before  it  can 
hope  to  gain  wide  acceptance.” 
Podhorzer  expressed  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  European  producers  and 
American  exhibitors  would ' .  suc¬ 
cessfully  collaborate. 
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The  Baa|h.g  Tree 

(COLOR) 

Western  with  aU  stops  eats 
lively,  colorful;  strong  b.o. 
promised. 


Hollywood,  Jail.  23. 

Warner  Bros,  release  o£  Martin  Jurow- 
Rlcbard  Shepherd  peodur*\on.  Stars  Gary 
Cooper,  Maria  ScbelL  Karl  Malden;  /in¬ 
troduces’'  Ben  Piazza.  Directed  by  Deliner 
Daves.  Screenplay,  Wendell  Mayes  and 
Halstead  Welles;  based  on  a  story  by 
Dorotby  M.  Johnson;  camera,  Ted  Mc¬ 
Cord;  music.  Max  Steiner;  editor,  Owen 
Marks.  Previewed  at  the  studio,  Jan,  22, 
-*90.  Runninjg  time,  MINS. 

Doc  Frail  .  Gary  Cooper 

Elizabeth  . Maria  Schell 

Frenchie  . . -  Karl  Malden 

Bune . *... . Ben  Piazza 

Grubb  .  George  C.  Scott 

Flaunce . .  Karl  Swenson 

Mrs.  Flaunce  .  Virginia  Gregg 

Society  Red  .  John  Dierkes. 

Wonder  . King  Donovan  1 


Mystery,  suspense,  action  and 
romance  are  the  elements  of  "The 
Hanging  Tree,”  a  high-budget, 
high-class  western  that  promises 
to  be  high-powered  boxoffice.  The 
Warner  Bros,  presentation  is  the 
initial  film  production  for  Martin 
Jurow  and  Richard  Shepherd  and 
it  is  an  exceptionally  promising 
bow.  It  represents  an  effort  to 
serve  both  art  and  commerce,  and 
while  its  success  in  the  first  cate^ 
gory  is  not  entirely  consistent,  it 
will  be  a  strong  entry  in  the  sec¬ 
ond.  Delmer  Daves  directed. 

Wendell  Mayes  and  Halstead 
Welles  did  the  screenplay  from  a 
long  short  story  by  Dorothy  M. 
Johnson,  who  is  a  kind  of  western 
writers’  western  writer;  Miss  John¬ 
son’s  stories  show  the  west  as  it 
was,  not  as  it  is  nowadays  often 
shown,  with  tinted  romance  or  du¬ 
bious  Freudianism.  Her  west  is  a 
bard,  cruel,  lonely  frontier,  in 
which  the  humans  were  often 
stripped  of  the  savagery  of  the 
country.  In  transmitting  this  kind 
of  story  to  the  screen,  the  dramatic 
solution  is  either  to  soften  it  or 
present  it  so  skillfully  that  it  is 
understood  in  human  terms.  Mayes 
and  Welles  have  chosen  the  latter 
course,  the  harder  and  better  way. 

"The  Hanging  Tree”  is  a  frank 
melodrama,  but  with  touches  of 
poetry  and  significance.  At  least 
when  you  have  four  leading  char¬ 
acters  named  Frail,  Rime,  Grubb 
and  Wonder,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
significance.  The  story  is  told  with 
tome  salty  dialog  and  some  frank 
situations,  not,  however,  provoca¬ 
tive,  but  tough  and  accurate  to  life. 

In  essense,  the  story  follows 
western  classic  form.  Gary  Cooper 
is  the  mysterious  stranger  in  “Tift 
Hanging  Tree,”  a  taciturn  and 
quixotic  man  who  drifts  into  a 
Montana  gold-mining  town.  He 
quickly  establishes  himself  as  a 
'  man  equally  handy  with  a  scalpel, 
a  Colt  and  an  inside  straight,  ten¬ 
der  in  his  professional  role  as  M.D., 
and  a  paradoxically  tough  man 
when  dealing  with  gamblers  and 
cob  men. 

His  first  action  is  to  rescue  young 
Ben  Piazza  ’from  a  Iynch-minded 
mob  and  make  him  his  bond¬ 
servant  on  threat  of  exposure.  His 
second  is  to  take  on  the  recovery 
e£  Maria  Schell,  a  Swiss  immigrant, 
who  is  ill  and  blinded  from  ex¬ 
posure.  Stirring  in  these  compli¬ 
cated  relationships  is  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Karl  Malden,  an  evil  and 
lascivious  gold  prospector,  who 
wants  Piazza's  life.  Cooper’s  money 
and  Miss  Schell’s  body,  more  or 
less  in  that  order. 

When  these  and  other  elements 
get  sufficiently  brewed,  the  blow- 
off  comes  in  the  discovery  of  gold 
and  the  berserk  efforts  by  the 
drunken  miners  to  burn  down  the 
town  and  lynch  Cooper.  This  scene, 
while  wildly  effective,  is  weak  in 
'  motivation,  or  .  seems  so.  There 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  reason  for 
murdering  Cooper  except  a  vague 
resentment  against  him,  that 
doesn’t  seem  strong  enough  for 
such  violent  action.  Still  the  scene 
plays. 

There  are  fine  performances 
from  a  good  cast,  but  the  main 
contribution  comes  from  the  direc¬ 
tor.  Daves  uses  an  exceptional 
number  of  camera  set-ups.  He,  and 
his  cameraman,  Ted  McCord,  don’t 
lose  any  chances  to  show  the  loca¬ 
tion  backgrounds,  but  they  also 
come  in  for  plenty  of  revealing 
closeups.  Since  the  picture  is  in 
what  might  be  called  modified 
wide-screen  (1.85),  the  frame  is 
suitable  for  both  long  and  close 
shots.  The  natural  splendor  of  the 
'Washington  location  is  thoroughly 
exploited  in  Technicolor,  but 
Daves  doesn’t  allow  his  characters 
to  get  lost  in  the  forest  or  moun¬ 
tains.  Daves  uses  one  technique,  of 
presenting  his  background  scene 
and  then  letting  his  characters 
walk  into  it,  that  is  intriguing.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  new,  but  by  his 
deliberate  repetition  of  it,  it 
achieves  freshness  and  importance. 

Cooper  has  one  of  his  best  roles. 
His  mystery  and  tight-lipped  re¬ 
fusal  to  discuss  it  perfectly  suit  his 
laconic  style.  Miss  Schell  was  an 
inspired  casting,  giving  her  role 
^unusual  sensitivity  and  strength. 
Karl  Malden,  with  an  out-sized 
role  of  a  leering  and  lewd  sadist, 
vivpR  it  kine-sized  treatment.  There 


ir*4r«n A  (and  &’*  4  good/ene)to 
bolster  romantic  atone*  with  atrong 
character  actors  l.cn  Burl  Ives, 
Lea^Cobb,  eto.r  ind  It  apfee*  the 
screen  considerably, 

Ben  Piazza  in  bis  first  ?x>w,  .de¬ 
livers  a  compelling  performance.1 
He  is  different  from  what  liad 
come  to  be  considered  a  New  York 
stage  type,  and  his  playing  has  a 
cleaner  style.  Another  pic  bow  is 
that  of  George  S*  Scott,-,  a  satur¬ 
nine  fellow  playing  a  burning 
zealot,  and  very  interestingly.  In. 
more  conventional  characters  and 
very  well  done,  are  Karl  Swenson, 
Virginia  Gregg,  John  Dierkes  and 
King  Donovan. 

The  picture  ends  on  a  note  of 
inflammatory  excitement,  -with 
Cooper  rescued  from  the  hanging 
tree  when  -Miss  Schell  diverts  his-J 
murderers  with  sacks  of  raw  gold. 
The  final  scene,  as  the  camera  pans 
slowly  away,  is  a  stark  frieze  of  the 
gallows  tree,  with  Cooper,  Miss 
Schell  and  Piazza  grouped  beneath 
it.  It  is  a  beautifully  framed  and 
striking  tableau.  ’ 

Title  song  by  Mack  David  and 
Jerry  Livingston,  Is  repeated  be¬ 
hind  this  scene  as  it  is  behind  the 
titles.  It  is  a  good  song,  done  in 
semi-folk  song  style.  But  it  suffers 
by  comparison  with  the  realism  of 
the  scene  on  the  screen,  and  the 
scene  itself  suffers  in  the  same 
relation.  Nobody  would  dispute  the 
value  in  exploitation  of  a  good  title 
song,  as  this  is.  But  there  is  no  law- 
that  a  title  song  has  to  be  in  the 
picture  at  all,  and  in' the  case  of 
“The  Hanging  Tree,”  neither  art 
nor  commerce  seem  to  be  served 
by  use  of  this  song.  Max  Steiner’s 
score,  elsewhere  in  the  picture,  is 
helpful  and  unobtrusive. 

In  the  technical  sense,  both  edit¬ 
ing  by  Owen  Marks  and  sound  by 
Stanley  Jones  are  worth  noting. 
Marks  because  he  notably  increases 
the  pace  and  tension  by  the  clean, 
sharp  editing,  and  Jones  by  main¬ 
taining  authenticity  through  pre¬ 
serving  the  natural  sounds  without 
loosing  any  dialog.  Potoe. 

Paratroop  Command 

Good  low-budgeter,  war  meller 

for  exploitation. 


,  Hollywood  Jan.  23. 

American  International  release  of. 
James  H.  Nicholson-Samuel  2L  Arkoff 
production.  Stars  Richard  Bakalyan,  Ken 
Lynch,  Jack  Hogan  and  Jimmy  Murphy. 
Produced  by  Stanley  Shpetner.  Directed 
by  William  Witney.  Screenplay,  Shpetner; 
camera,  Gilbert  Warrenton;  music,  Ron¬ 
ald  Stein;  editor.  Robert  Eisen.  Previewed 
at  Warner  Theatre  projection  room,  Jan. 
IS,  *59.  Running  time,  77  MINS. 

Charlie  .  Richard  Bakalyan 

Lieutenant  . Ken  Lynch 

Ace  . .  Jack  Hogan 

Sergeant . .  Jimmy  Murphy 

Pigpen  . .  Jeffrey  Morris 

Cowboy  . . .  Jim  Beck 

Gina  .  Carolyn  Hughes 

Anoy  . .  Patricia  Huston 


“Paratroop  Command,”  a  war 
melodrama,  is  an  unusually  good 
film  for  a  low  budget  production. 
Stanley  Shpetner  produced  and 
(  William  Witney  directed  the  Amer¬ 
ican-International  picture,  which  is 
being  _  paired  with  the  same  com¬ 
pany’s  “Submarine  Seahawk”  for 
dualling.  There  are. no  names  to 
speak  of,  but  with  this  unit’s  usual 
exploitation,  the  pair  will  make  a 
strong  action  twin-bill. 

..  Richard  Bakalyan  plays  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  paratroop  unit  who  soon 
becomes  an  outcast  when  he  in¬ 
advertently  kills  one  of  the  group’s 
members.  His  action  creates  ten¬ 
sion  within  the  squad  that  mounts 
as  it  sees  action  through  North 
Africa,  Sicily  and  finally  in  Italy.. 
It  complicates  his  own  personality 
problems,  too,  until  he  is  able  to 
reach  a  solution  at  the  end  where 
he  is  killed  in  a  gesture  that  re¬ 
solves  his  life  and  the  story. 

Shpetner*s  story  moves  smoothly, 
managing  to  create  individual  char¬ 
acters  and  believable,  interesting 
ones,  not  so  easy  in  a  film  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Mercifully,  he  avoids  the 
usual  collection  of  types  considered 
a  “cross-section”  of  radical  and  re¬ 
gional  America.  He  gets  some  nat¬ 
ural  and  effective  humor  out  of 
his  story,  humor  that  is  not  ex¬ 
traneous,  but  is  inherent  in  his 
people,  exposing  characterization 
and  advancing  the  story.  The 
screenplay  halts  abruptly  once  in 
a  too-long  scene  where  Bakalyan 
explains  his  background,  and  it  has 
a  hard  time  getting  back  into  mo-  j 
tion  but  aside  from  this  script  plays 
well.  Witney’s  direction  exploits 
every  bit  of  it. 

Bakalyan  seems  miscast  in  the 
central  role,  but  he  approaches  it 
sensitively,  while  Ken  Lynch  Is 
strong  as  the  unit’s  commafiding 
officer.  Jack  Hogan,  Jimmy  Mur¬ 
phy,  Jeffrey  Morris  and  Jim  Beck, 
all  young  players,  are  those  others 
most  important  and  they  handle 
their  assignments  well.  Carolyn 
Hughes  and  Patricia  Huston  are 
helDful  in  smaller  roles. 

Gilbert  Warrenton’s  photography 
is  notable.  His  utilization  of  two- 
and  three-shots  is  unusual  in  these 
days  of  the  wide,  wide  screen,  and 
they  have  freshness  and  perception. 
Ronald  Stein’s  music  is  an  asset 
and  other  technical  credits  are 
good.  Powe. 


Hie-Blaek  Orchid 

(VISTAVISION) 

Warm  story  of  Itallan-Amerl- 
cans,  with  Sophia  Loren  and 
Anthony  -Quinn. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 
Paramount  release  of  a  Carlo  Pont!* 
Marcello  Girasi  production.  Stars  Sophia 
Loren  and  Anthony  Quinn;  features  Mark 
Rickman;  Introduces  Ina  Balin.  Directed 
by  Martin  RItt.  Screenplay,  Joseph  Ste¬ 
fano;  camera,  Robert  Burks;  editor,' How¬ 
ard  Smith;  music,  Allessandro  Cicognini. 
Previewed  Jan.  19,  *59.  Running  time,  94 
MINS. 

Rose  Bianco' >  Sophia  Loren 

Alma  Gallo  .  Virginia  Vincent 

Henry  GaJIa  ,«.r. Frank  Puglia 
” "  BMtfcO  A .  ?,  V. .  - . :  Jimmy  Baird 

_ ia  Gallo  .  Naomi  Stevens 

-Mr.  .Harmed.  .  Whit  Bissell 

Pirest  Robert  Carricart 

J6e"~.-A . A../.... _  Joe  Di  Reda 

Tony  Bianco  . .  Jack  Washburn 

Luisa . .■ . . Majel  Barrett 

Paul  . . .  Scotti  Vito 

Consuello  . .  Zolya  Talma 


“The  Black  Orchid”  is  a  fine' 
picture,  substantially  plotted  and 
legitimately  peopled,  bearing  a 
blend  of  conflict  and  warmth  that 
has  been  potently  filmed.  Sophia 
Loren  and  Anthony  Quinn,  who 
star  in  the  Carlo  Ponti-Marcello 
Girosi  production,  will.attract  film- 
goers,  but  Paramount  also  will 
have  to  bank  on  word-of-mouth  to 
overcome  a  title  that,  for  this  story 
of  Italian-Americans,  is  a  mis-' 
nomer. 

“Orchid”  is  an  original  story  and 
screenplay  by  Joseph  Stefano,  his 
first  dramatic  writing. ,  There’s  a 
flavor  of  “Marty,”  a  touch  of  “Wild 
Is  the  Wind”  to  season  what  pri¬ 
marily  is  an  intelligent  non-imita¬ 
tion,  and  with  this  work,  Stefano 
gives  more  than  promise  of  joining 
the  rank  of  first-class  screen¬ 
writers. 

The'  story  threads  and  changing 
emotions  are  securely,  locked  in 
through  Martin  Ritt’s  honest  direc¬ 
tion.  Without  pushing,  he  tells  an 
intricately  drawn  story  with  a 
smooth,  authoritative  hand.  Many 
scenes — particularly  the  card-play¬ 
ing  and  proposal  sequences — are 
masterful  pieces  of  film,  part  of  an 
expert  whole. 

As  the  widower  who  falls  in  love 
with  the  pretty  widow,  Quinn  is 
excellent,  .  uniting  charm  With 
strength  and  creating  a  role  that 
will  he  thoroughly  appealing  and 
memorable  to  fumgoers  of  all 
genre.  Miss  Loren  plays  with 
notable  feeling  and  turns  in  ber 
most  impressive  acting  job  to  date, 
while  .convincingly  portraying  the 
mother,  the  widow  and  the  bride. 
Mark  Richman  tops  tbe  supporting 
cast  and  is  a  stand-out,  as  is  Ina 
Balin  in  her  first  film  role.  Also 
tops  are  -  Virginia  Vincent,  young 
Jimmy  Baird,  Frank  Puglia,  Naomi 
(  Stevens,  Joe  Di  Reda  and  Zolya 
Talma.  ’  ■ 

The  black  orchid  literally  is  a 
white  rose — Rose  Bianco — who  is 
the  late  widow  of  a  man  she  helped 
turn  to  crime  to  satisfy  her-  own 
desires.  Played  by  Miss  Loren,  she 
mourns  her  hiisband.and  mourns 
what  she  has  done  when  a  widower 
(Quinn),  with  a  daughter  about  to 
be  married,  comes '  along  with  a 
joyous  manner  and  serious  inten¬ 
tions.  They  fail  in  love,  but  com¬ 
plications  exist  in  his  daughter’s 
not  approving  of  “that  gangster’s 
wife.”  When  the  daughter  locks 
herself  in  her  bedroom  for  days  at 
a  time,  Quinn  fears  she  will  lose 
her  mind  as  did  her- mother.  Miss  1 
Horen’s  son,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
on  a  work  farm  for  having  stolen, 
is  told  he  will  be  able  to  go  home 
when  his  mother  remarries,  and 
finally  runs  away  with  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  he  hears  the  marriage 
is  off. 

The  film  technically  is  excellent, 
Robert  Burks’  photography  stand¬ 
ing  out  adeptly  in  black-and-white 
VistaVision.  Hal  Pereira  and 
Roland  Anderson  created  authentic 
settings  which  were  nicely  dec¬ 
orated  by  Sam  Comer  and  Robert 
Benton.  Sound  by  Hugo  Grensbach 
and  Winston  Loverett,  costumes  by 
Edith  Head  and  tight  editing  by 
Howard  Smith  also  are  assets.  The 
musical  score  by  Allesandro  Cicog¬ 
nini  is  an  interesting  one  that 
aptly  points  up  contrasts  in  the 
story.  Ron. 


Submarine  Seahawk 


So-so  meller  for  exploitation. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  23. 

American  -  International  release  of 
James  H.  Nicholson-Samuel  Z.  Arkoff 
production.  Stars  John  Bentley  and  Brett 
Halsey.  Executive  producer,  Lou  Rqsoff; 
producer,  Alex  Gordon;  director.  Spencer 
C.  Bennet; .  screenplay,  Lou  Rusoff  and 
Owen  Harris;  camera.  Gilbert  Warrenton; 
music,  Alexander  Laszlo:  editor,  Ronald 
Sinclair.  Preview  at  Warner  Theatre 
projection  room,  Jan.  19,  *59.  ■  Running 
time.  S3  MINS. 


Paul  Turner  . . . , 
David  Shore  ... 
Dean  Stoker 
Andy  Flowers  . 

Ellis  . 

Capt.  Boardman 

Ellen  . 

Mai  si  e . 


. .  John  Bentley 
.  Brett  Halsey 
Wayne  Heffley 
Steve  Mitchell 
Henry  McCann 
.  Frank  Gerstle 
Paul  Maxwell 
. , .  Jan  Brooks 
. Mabel  Rea 


Producer  Alex  Gordon  has  taken 
some  stork  footage,  some  standing 


sets  from  more  expensive  produc¬ 
tions,  and  adding  sonje  miniature 
work,  has  put '  together  a  story 
around  these  elements  for  “Sub¬ 
marine  Seahawk.”  .  Except  for 
some  occasionally  over-ripe  dialog, 
and  some  misguided  humor,  the 
American-International  production 
makes  an  absorbing  adventure  film. 
Paired  with  the  same  unit’s  “Para¬ 
troop  Command,”  the  dual  booking 
should  mean  brisk  business  at  the 
boxoffice. 

Setting  for  the  Lou  Rusoff-Owen 
Harris  screenplay  is  a  submarine 
on  Pacific  patrol  during  World 
War  .II.  John  Bentley  plays  a 
naval  officer  who  is  an  expert  on 
Japan  but  short  on  command  ex-, 
perience  when  he  is  made  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Submarine  Seahawk. 
His  crew  soon  gets  restless  when  he 
insists  on  keeping  strictly  to  recon¬ 
naissance,  passing  up  some  sure 
shots  at  Japanese  ships.  Eventual¬ 
ly  all  hands  see  the  wisdom  of  his 
actions  when  his  plans  lead  to  de¬ 
struction  of  large  elements  of  the 
Jap  fleet. 

“Submarine  Seahawk”  is  most 
effective  when  it  stick?  to  the 
tension-building  sequences  of  the 
sub  stalking  the  enemy,  fully  util* 
izing  all  visual  and  audible  aspects 
of  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
surroundings,  i.e.,  the  sonar  and 
radar  equipment,  •  etc.  It’s  been 
done  before,  but  it’s  still  engross¬ 
ing.  The  production  weakens  when 
it  gets  ashore  or  when  it  explores 
some  of  the  human  relationships 
of  the  crew-members.  An  unstable 
Navy  officer  who  attempts  to.  take’ 
over  the  sub’s  command  the  first 
time  his  two  superiors  are  absent 
from  the  bridge,  is  strongly  in¬ 
credible.  Still  -  Spencer  Bennet’s 
direction  builds  tension  and  inter¬ 
est  to  offset  the  less  successful 
writing. 

John  Bentley  is  good  as  the  mis¬ 
understood  commander,  and  Brett 
Halsey  interesting  as  the  unstable 
young  officer.  Others  who  im¬ 
press  include  Wayne  Heffley,  Steve 
Mitchell,  Henry  McCann,  Frank 
Gerstle  and  Paul  Maxwell. 

Gilbert  Warrenton!s  photography 
is  good,  and  Ronald  Sinclair’s  edit¬ 
ing  does  an  important  job  of  weld¬ 
ing  together  the  stock,  miniature 
and  staged  shots.  Other  technical 
credits  are  adequate.  Powe. 


Helden 

-(Heroes) 

(GERMAN-COLOR) 

Berlin,  Jan.  20. 

Bavaria  release  of  H.  R.  Sokal  and  P. 
Goldbaum  production.  Stars  O.  W.  Fischer 
and  Liselotte  Pulver;  features  Ellen 
Schwiers,  Jan  Hendriks,  Ljuba  Welitsch, 
Kurt  Kasznar.  Manfred  Infer.  Directed 
by  •  Franz  Peter  Wirth.  Screenplay. 
Johanna  Sibelius  and  Eberhard  Keindorff, 
adapted  frbm  "Arms  and  Man,’*  comedy 
by  G.  B.  Shaw;  music.  Franz  Grothe; 
camera  (Agfacolor),  Klaus  v.  Raufenfeld; 
editor,  Claus  von  Boro.  Previewed  at  Zoo 
Palast,  Berlin.  Running  time,  98  MINS. 

Bluntschli  . O.  W.  Fischer 

Rain*  . .  Liselotte  Pulver 

Louka  .  Ellen  Schwiers 

Sergius  . Jan  Hendrika 

Kath&rina . Liuba  Welitsch 

Petkoff  .  Kurt  Kasznar 

Nicola  . '. . Manfred  Inger 


“Heroes,”  a  filmization  of'G.  B. 
Shaw’s  comedy,  “Arms  and  the 
Man”  (1894),  comes  to  the  screen 
as  nice,  solid  entertainment  bene- 
fitting  primarily  from  hr.ndsome 
settings  and  some  sturdy  acting 
performances.  Although  this 
parody  about  heroes,  heroism  and 
militarism  is  a  departure  from 
the  usual  cliche,  there’s  nothing 
much  special  or  exciting  about  it. 
Comedies  of  this  type  have  it 
usually  tough  finding  buyers  on 
the  local  market,  but  the  names  of 
O.  W.  Fischer  and  Liselotte  Pulver, 
two  of  Germany’s  top  stars,  will 
probably  make  this  an  -  exception. 
(Miss  Pulver '  was  starred  in 
Universal’s  “A  Time  to  Love  and  a 
Time  to  Die.”  Pic  has  some 
foreign  chances  and  U.S.  art 
circuit. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  crea¬ 
tors  of  this  held  closely  to  the 
original,  the  irony  of  the  latter 
somehow  got  lost.  One  may  put 
part  of  the  blame  on  the  players: 
They  all  tend  to  exaggerate  so 
that  the  story  itself  nearly  be- 
comes'  secondary.  Most  of  the 
players  talk  a  bit  too  much.  With 
not  much  action,  “Heroes”  occa¬ 
sionally  borders  on  the  dull. 

It’s  Franz  Peter  Wirth’s  second 
directorial  job  of  a  feature  film 
after  his  various  vidpic  successes. 
It  is  questionable  whether  he 
could  have  made  more  of  this  ma- 
erial. 

One  knows  what’s  the  score  is 
after  10  minutes  when  Swiss-born 
Serbian  artillery  captain  Blunt¬ 
schli  (O.  W.  Fischer)  is  on  his 
flight  hidden  by  the  Bulgarian  girl 
Raina  (Liselotte  Pulver)  in  the 
latter’s  sleeping  room.  She  is 
engaged  to  a  certain  Bulgarian 
lieutenant  (Jan  Hendriks),  the 
officer  who  put  Fischer  to  flight. 

Score  by  Franz  Grothe  .is  an 
asset.  Same  goes  for  the  settings 
which,  via  solid  Agfacolor,  have 
often  very  impressive  effects. 

Hans. 


Room  at  the  Top 

(BRITISH) 


First-class  emotional  drama 
with  standout  direction.  Un- 
compromising  dialo;  and  adult 
plot  offer  fine  opportunity  for 
impressive  performances;  big 
b.o.  entry. 


London,  Jan.  20. 

British  Lion  release  of  a  Remus  (John 
and  James  Woolf)  production.  Stars 
Simone  Signoret,  Laurence  Harvey, 
Heather  Sears.  Directed  by  Jack  Clayton. 
Screenplay#*  Neil  Paterson,  from  novel  by 
John  Braine;  editor,  Ralph  Kemplen; 
camera,  Freddie  Francis;  music,  Mario 
Nascimbene.  At  Plaza  Theatre,  London. 
Running  time,  117  MINS. 


Joe  Lampion  .  Laurence  Harvey 

Alice  Aisgill  . ‘  Simone  Signoret 

Susan.  Brown  . .  Heather  Sears 

Mr.  Brown  .  Donald  Wolfit 

Mrs.  Brown . Ambrosine  Phillpotts 

Charles  Soames  .  Donald  Houston 

Mr.  Hoylake  Raymond  Huntley 

Jack  Wales  .  John  Westbrook 

George  Aisgill . . .  Allan  Cuthbertson 

June  Samson .  . Mary  Peach 

Elspeth  . .  Hermione  Baddeley 

Miss  Breith . .  Thelma  Ruby 

Janet  . , . . . .  Anne  Leon 

Joan  . Wendy  Craig 

Miss  Gilchrist  .  Avril  Elgar 

Aunt  . .  Beatrice  Varley 

Gertrude  . .  Miriam  Karlin* 

Teddy  .  Richard  Pasco 

Mavis  . April  Olrich 

Mayor . Jo^n  Welsh 

Mayoress  .  Everley  Gregg 

Priest  . . .  Basil  Dignara 

Man  at  Bar  . . . Paul  Whitsun- Jones 

Girl  at  Window . Yvonne  Buckingham 

High  Stepping  Girl . .  .'Doreen  Dawn 


"Room  at  the .  Top,”-  based  on 
John  Braine’s  best-selling  novel, 
suddenly  establishes  Jack  Clayton 
as  a  major  British  director.  Some 
three  years  ago,,  he  directed  “Be¬ 
spoke  Overcoat,”  a  Venice  fest 
award-winning  short  feature.  Since 
then  he  has  concentrated  on  pro¬ 
ducing.  Now,  with  his  first  im¬ 
portant  directorial  chore,  Clayton 
has  made  an  -  indelible  impression 
with  an  adult,  human  picture.  Neil 
Paterson’s  literate,  well-molded 
screenplay  has  been  enhanced  by 
subtle,  intelligent  direction  and  a 
batch  of  topnotch  performances. 
The  film  should  be  a  winner  with 
all  adult  British  audiences. 

The  occasionally  raw  dialog  and 
frank  approach  to  sex  has  earned  it 
an  “X”  certificate  which  means 
that  children  under  16  may  hot  see 
it  Even  the  localized  North  coun¬ 
try  accent  is  unlikely  to  mar  U.S. 
appreciation  of  a  film  solid  in 
story-line  and  emotional  values. 

Laurence  Harvey  takes  a  job  as 
an  accountant  in  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  offices  of  a  North  Country 
town.  He  is  an  alert  young  man 
with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  because 
of  his  humble  background.  He  is 
partly  determined  to  be  true  to 
himself,  but  even  more  eager  to  be 
on  the  make.  He  quickly  finds  that 
the  small  town  is .  riddled  with 
snobbishness.  It  is  virtually  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  self-made  millionaire 
and  is  dominated  by  those  with 
money  and  power.  Harvey  is  de¬ 
termined  to  break  down  this  class- 
consciousness  and  sets  his  cap  at 
the  millionaire’s  daughter.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  irresistibly  drawn 
to  an  unhappily  married  French¬ 
woman  with  whom  he  has  a  vio¬ 
lent  affair. 

In  this  relationship  he  finds  gen¬ 
uine  happiness  and  also  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  necessity  of  clinging  to 
his  own  ideals.  But  his  mistress  is 
driven  to  suicide,  when  he  marries 
the  rich  young  girl  after  making 
her  pregnant.  So  he  “gets  to  the 
top”  in  social  and  business' stand¬ 
ing,  but  at  the  loss  of  his  self- 
respect. 

The  Clayton  touch  produces 
some  fine  scenes.  These  include 
the  young  girl’s  first  capitulation 
to  Harvey,  the  manner  in  which  the 
millionaire  .stresses  his  power  over 
the  young  upstart,  the  love  scenes 
between  Harvey  and  Simone  Sig¬ 
noret  and  their  quarrel  and  part¬ 
ing.  Aboye  all,  Clayton  never  loses 
the  authentic  “small  town”  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  result  is  that  he  has 
directed  a  film  which  deals  with 
real*  human  beings.  These  are  flesh 
and  blood  characters.  With  all  the 
average  frailties. 

The  director  has  been  assisted 
with  several  fine  performances. 
Harvey  makes  a  credible  figure  of 
the  young  man,  likeable  despite 
his  weaknesses,  tom  between  love 
and  ambition,  and  be  brings 
strength  and  feeling  to  his  love 
scenes  with  Simone  Signoret.  She 
gives,  perhaps,  the  best  perform¬ 
ance  in  a  capital  all-round  cast  She 
is  all  woman,  combining  tender¬ 
ness  and  passion  and  she  is  pathe¬ 
tic  in  her  loneliness  when  deserted. 
Heather  t  ears  has  less  opportunity 
as  the  young  girl. 

In  the  string  qf  rich  supporting 
roles  are  Donald  Wolfit’s  ruthless 
millionaire,  the  “best  friend,” 
breezily  played  by  Donald  Houston; 
a  ripe  cameo  by  Hermione  Bad¬ 
deley,  as  a  blowsy  music  mistress. 
Alan  Cuthbertson’s  playing  of 
Mile,  Signoret’s  husband  and  a  neat 
study  of  a  snobbish  woman  by 
Ambrosine  Phillpotts.  But  one  of 
the  strengths  of  this  satisfying  film 
is  that  even  the  tiniest  part  has 
been  given  to  an  artist  of  calibre. 

.  Freddie  Francis’s  lensing,  Ralph 
Brinton’s  art  work,  Ralph  Kem- 
plin’s  editing  and  Mario  Nascim- 
bene’s  music  all  fit  soundly  into  a 
(Continued  on  nage  16) 
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‘EDEN’  NOT  LEWD-BUT  ’TIS  DULL 


‘Moderates’  Prevail  In  Pittsburgh 


...  '  Pittsburgh,  Jan,  27, 

The  “moderates”  within  Allied  States  assn.,  scored  a  victory  over  the 
“firebrands”  as  the  board  voted  “enthusiastically”  to  endorse  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  principles  of  the  new  American  Congress  of  Exhibitors.  In 
a  stormy  weekend  session  here  which  did  not  break  up  until  9  p.m; 
Sunday  night  (25)r  the  board  hammered  out  Allied’s  position  on  the 
congress. 

But  despite  allusions  to  “wholehearted”  and  "enthusiastic”  support; 
qualifications  such  as  “except”  and  “but”  crept  into  Allied’s  defiini- 
'  tions.  These  qualifications  were  inserted  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
dissidents  who  were  suspicious  of  some- leadership  in  Congress.  As  a 
result  of  word-changes,  the  final  vote  regardng  ACE  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

It’s  argued  that  the  no-holds-barred,  give-and-take  airing  at  conven¬ 
tion  here  makes  Allied  itself  “stronger  than  ever.”  During  the  some¬ 
times  heated,  board  exchanges,  the  dissidents  frequently  referred  to 
.  tbe  'staunch  Allied  supporters  of  new-  Congress  as  the  “eastern  bloc;’.’ 
despite,  the  fact  .that  Allied  prexy  Horace  Adams  of  Cleveland  was  as¬ 
sociated  .with  this  group.  :  .  ‘  -  ■  „ 

•  Carrying  the  ball  for  ACE  were  Irving.  Dollinger,  Sid  Stern,  ;Wilbur 
Snaper,  Ed  .Lider/ Milton  London  and  Adams.  In  the  suspicious  camp 
were  Trueman  T.  Rembusch  and  Rube  Shor.  Point  made  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  was  that  the  Congress  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
prove  itself.  It’s  contended  that  the  -  opposition  of  the  dissidents  wfas 
not  based  so  much  on  the  "principles”  but  involved  objections  stem¬ 
ming  from  personal  situations. 

The  board  emphasized  that  Allied  has  always  been  willing  to  join 
other  industry  groups  in  matters  of  common  interest  and  noted  that 
Allied  has  participated  in  seven  such  movements,  three  of  which  it 
initiated.  This  loiig-standing  policy,  it  added,  has  been  manifested  by 
repeated  attempts  to  bring  about  a  round-table  discussion  between  the 
presidents  of  the  film  companies  and  the  principal  exhibitor  associa¬ 
tions.  . 

In  keeping  with  this  policy*  the  board  said  it  welcomed  the  proposal 
of  20th-Fox  prexy  Spyros  Skouras  for  a  conference  such  as  Allied  has 
long  advocated  and  it  approved  the  proposal  that  the  conference  be 
arranged-  and  conducted  under  asupices  of  - ACE  In  order' to  achieve 
the  maximum  of  exhibitor  unity.  The  board  urged  that  there  be  no  un¬ 
necessary  delay  in  holding  such  a  meeting. 

Commenting  on  ACS’s  agenda,  the  board  specifically  approved  the 
section  dealing  with  producer-distributor-exhibitor  relations  and  noted 
that  the  ACE  position  is  consistent  with  the  substance  of  Allied’s  “white 
paper”  although  it  does  not  commit  ACE  to  the  procedures  outlined 
in  the  Allied  document. 

Other  sections  of  ACEts  program  regarded  as  consistant  with  Allied’s 
policies  were  also  approved.  These  included  the  following: 

(1) 

Approval  of  all  lawful  means  for  protecting  exhibitors  from 
the  danger  ef  the  selloif  of  the  post-1948  films  to  television.  How¬ 
ever,  Allied  said  it.  reserved  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  legal  and 
other  aspects  of  any  specific  measures  that  may  be  advanced  to 
atop  the  selloif  before  it  commits  itself. 

(2) 

Reaffirmation  of  opposition  to  toll-vision  involving  “appropria¬ 
tion”  of  the  free  airwaves.  But  Allied  board  feels  that  extension 
.  of  opposition  to  include  cable-tv,  as  advocated  in  the  ACE  agenda, 
requires  further  study  from  the  legal,  practical  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  aspects. 

-(3). 

Restatement  on  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  product  “flow.’* 
This  subject  is  an  appropriate  one  for  discussion  with  the  film 
company  toppers. 

(4) 

Divorced  circuits  should  be  permitted  to  produce  pictures  with 
priority  for  their  presently  owned  theattrees,  but  only  on  terms 
which  will  prevent  a  return  “of  the  monopolistic  conditions”  of 
yesteryear. 

(5) 

Expressed  sympathy  with,  the  proposals  for  encouraging  the 
production  of  foreign  films  adapted  to  the  U.S.  market  and  for  the 
subsidizing  of  Indie  producers,  cautioning,  however,  that  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  effect  of  such  a  program  on  existing  sources 
of  product 

— - - - *— — - + 


By  GUY  LIVINGSTON 

Boston,  Jan.  27. 

Filmed  nudes  are  “dull  and  unin¬ 
teresting,”  the  fully  robed  male 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Su¬ 
preme  Judicial  Court  ruled  last 
Wed.  (21),  after  a  private  showing 
of  “Garden-  of  Eden,”  • 

The  Judges  thereby  set  aside  the 
convictions  of  Benjamin  P.  Rogers, 
63,  Brookline,  and  An  tone  T.  Moniz, 
37,.  Fall  River,  clearing  them  of 
conviction  in  lower  court  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  salacious  film  at  a  Fall 
River  theatre  three  years  ago. 

A  10-page  decision,  written  by 
Justice  Arthur  E.  Whittemore,  de¬ 
scribed  the  film  as  having  “  a  far¬ 
fetched  and  thin  plot.”  It  said 
“Garden  of  Eden”  was  an  “unin¬ 
teresting  portrayal  of  how  nudists 
have  normal  lives.”  . 

The  decision  of  the  justices  said: 
‘The  statutes,  the  indictments,  and 
the  motion  picture  are  described  in 
the  earlier  opinion.  While  the 
wording  of  the  several  statutory 
provision  varies,  the  issue  present¬ 
ed  under  eaqh  indictment  is  wheth¬ 
er  the  picture  could,  reasonably  and 
constitutionally  be  found  to  be  ob¬ 
scene  ...  In  our  prior  decision,  we 
said  that  the.  test  for  a  motion 
picture,  as  for  a  book;  is  whether 
there  is  a  substantial  tendency  to 
deprave  or  corrupt  those  exposed 
to  it  by  inciting  lascivious  thoughts 
or  arousing  -  lustful  desires.- 
From  the  Rear 

“We  have  described  the  picture, 
which  we  have,  seen,  as  follows:  “It 
depicted  the  experiences  of  an 
elderly  man,  a  young  woman  and  a 
child  (nonnudlsts)  in  a  so  called 
nudist  colony.  Members  of  the  col¬ 
ony  were  shown  in  the  nude,  walk¬ 
ing  the  woods,  bathing  in  the  lake, 
lying  on  the  shore,  and  playing 
games.  Except  for  several  scenes 
in  which  men  and  women  were 
shown  naked  to  the  waist  the  pic¬ 
torial  representations  of  unclothed 
persons  were  views  photographed 
from  the  rear. 

“Apart  from  the  effect  of  the 
showing  of  nudity,  the  picture  is 
substantially  free  of  erotic  appeal. 
The  single  episode  (other  than  gen¬ 
eral  nudity)  specified  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  as  secually  stimulating 
is  not  significant  in  view  of  the 
requirement  to  judge  the  picture; 
as  a  whole  in  the  light  of  current 
customs  and  habits  of  thought. 

“The  plot  is  far-fetched  and  thin, 
and  the  picture  is  dull.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  declared  patronage  of 
the  Sun  Bathers’  Assn,  of  America 
and  the  warranted  assumption  that 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


Masked  Distrib  Exec  Tells  Exhibs 
They  Ought  to  Join  Production  Act 


Beware  Divided  Loyalties 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  27. 

At  the  National  Allied  Drive- 
In  convention  here  in  the 
Penn-Sheraton  hotel,  the  board 
members  .proved  cautious 
about  the  idea  of  hoisting  thea¬ 
tre  operators  via  stock  pur¬ 
chases  onto  the  directorates 
of  film-producing  companies. 

There  was  fear  articulated 
that  such  action  might  itself 
threaten  or  weaken  the  very 
consent  decree  situation  Allied 
wished  stiffened. 


SINDLINGER  INTERPRETS 
VIDPIX  HOUR  ‘DRAIN’ 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  27. 

Albert  E.  Sindlinger  points  to 
the  effects  of  the  pre-1958  films  on 
television  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  to  the  theatres  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  post-*48  libraries  off  the  air. 

In  a  talk  to  the  Allied  conven¬ 
tion  here,  Sindlinger  noted  that, 
prior  to  the  availability  of  the  pre- 
*48s  to  tv,  theatres  were  getting 
$00,000,000  or  more  hours  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  time*  Since  then,  and  by 
1958,  his  measurements  showed 
that  people  spent  90/366,700  .hours 
watching  tv. 

Sindlinger,  who’s  a  business 
analyst,  cited  these  statistics  to 
prove  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  films  off  tv  as  long  as  possible. 

He  said  tv  advertisers  now  were 
“taking  a  hard  look  at  the  tv  road 
ahead,”  and  he  maintained  that 
they  were  beginning  to  worry  about 
the  cost  of  reaching  home  viewers 
with  their  messages. 

Sindlinger  said  that  about  85% 
of  the  weekly  gross  now  comes 
from  the  frequent  patron.  In  1946, 
that  group  made  up  61%  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  in  1955  26%  and  in  1958 
only  14%. 


Marc  Daniels  has  been  named 
vice  president  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  Theatre  Network  Tele¬ 
vision  Inc.,  Nathan  L.  Halpern’s 
elosed-ciWuit  television  firm. > 1 


Pending  Hearing 
Of  Gems-0  Case 

While  denying  the  Government’s 
motion  for  a  summary  judgment 
to  prevent  Screen  Gems  from  fur¬ 
ther  releasing  to  television  Uni¬ 
versal’s  pre-1948  backlog,  N.Y. 
Federal  Court  Judge  Sylvester  J. 
Ryan,  however,  partially  granted 
the  Government’s  request  for  a 
preliminary  injunction. 

In  a  ruling  on  Thursday  (22). 
Judge  Ryan,  in  effect,  permitted 
continuation  of  the  status  quo,  but 
restricted  Screen  Gems  from  sub¬ 
licensing  additional  Universal 
films  at  a  rate  greater  than  50  pic¬ 
tures  within  a  six-month  period 
until  the  suit  is  brought  to  trial. 
However,  the  court’s  decision  al¬ 
lows  the  defendant  to  apply  for  a 
modification  of  the  50-picture  limi¬ 
tation  if  the  Government  unduly 
delays  the  start  of  the  trial. 
Present  indications  are  that  the 
suit  will  go  to  trial  in  about  three 
months. 

In  allowing  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo,  the  Court  said  it  was 
being  permitted  without  prejudice 
to  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
apply  for  further  injunctive  relief 
if  subsequent  facts  should  develop 
warranting  renewal  of  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Decision  stems  from  a  suit 
brought  by  the  antitrust  division 
of  the  Dept,  of  Justice  charging 
Screen  Gems  and  Universal  with 
violation  of  the  consent  decrees. 


Four  Kinds  of  Film  Situations 

[And  Their  Respective  Survived  Problems ] 


In  the  film  Industry’s  coming 
“battle  for  survival,”  in  which  the 
initial  skirmishes  already  are  tak¬ 
ing  place,  which  are  the  types  of 
theatres  destined  to  weather  the 
storm? 

Opinions  within  the  industry  it¬ 
self  differ  widely  on  that  point, 
though  it’s  practically  unanimous 
that  the  “fringe”  type  of  situations 
are  on  their  way  out,  the  victim 
both  of  a  shortage  of  product  and 
of  public  demand  for  better  service 
and  greater  convenience. 

That  leaves  four  other  major 
theatre  categories: 

The  downtown  house,  showcases 
Of  the  industry,  tfre  theatres  With 
the  highest'  overhead,  the  enter¬ 
tainment  nub  of  the  shopping  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  blue-chip  accounts  which 
can  either  deliver  the  big  revenue 
or  take  on  the  sliape  of  the  big, 
white  elephant. 

The  neighborhoods,  conveniently 
located .  but  sometimes  neglected 
theatres,  which  must  day-date  the 
product  with  other  nabes,  are  prob¬ 
ably  hardest  hit  by  the  impact  of 
the  drive-ins.  Along  with  the  shop¬ 
ping  centres,  they’ve  taken  on  a 
new  importance,  though  industry 
traditionalism  rarely  ‘  lets  thenti 


share  the  fruit  day-and-dato  with 
downtown. 

The  art  houses,  often  modern 
and  operating  in  good  neighbor¬ 
hoods  where  they  draw  a  steady  if 
limited  clientele.  Where  *‘art”  once 
spelled  only  foreign  films,  today  it 
covers  both  imports  and  offbeat 
American  pictures.  Tailormade  for 
intimacy,  elegance  and  service,  the 
arties  make  up  for  limited  seating 
capacity  with  long  runs. 

The  drive-ins,  product  of  the 
postwar  era,  the  magnet  for  Amer- 
ica-on-wheels,  drawing  an  audience 
that  barely  overlaps  with  the  hard- 
toppers.  The  ozoners  serve  their 
own  purposes,  thriving  on  infor¬ 
mality,  their  appeal  for  young  cou¬ 
ples  on  a  date  and  the  whole  family 
spending  an  evening  out,  with 
youngsters  and  oldsters  included.. 

Most  observers  are  agreed  that,' 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  drive- 
ins  will  remain  as  part  of  the 
American  landscape.  They  mush¬ 
roomed  after  the  war  because  they 
met  a  specific  purpose,  and  the 
need  they  meet  will  exist  for  many 
years.  Increasingly,  they’ll  be  mod¬ 
ernized,  enlarged  and  made  part  of 
an  overall  recreational  area.  Wal¬ 
ter  Reade’s  recently  opened  ozoner,  -i 


using  the  parking  roof  of  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  in  New  Jersey,  fits  that 
pattern. 

As  for  the  arties,  many  believe 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  theatre 
which  can  and  will  survive  almost 
Indefinitely.  Already,  in  New  York, 
where  several  films  have  opened 
day-and-date  on  Broadway  and  the 
plush  east  side,  the  arties  have 
done  proportionately  better  busi¬ 
ness  than  the  big  showcases,  the 
recent  “Inn  of  the  Sixth  Happi¬ 
ness”  being  a  case  in  point. 

Loyalties 

Explanation  is  that  art  theatres, 
being  in  effect  neighborhood 
houses  of  a  special  sort,  tend  to 
create  a  “loyal”  clientele  of  their 
own  which  knows  the  house,  appre¬ 
ciates  it  and  doesn’t  mind  paying 
the  extra  charge  for  extra  comforts, 
the  service,  tne  feeling  of  “being 
with  one’s  Own.”  In  a  sense,  the 
arties  have  caught  the  vital  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  future  in  which  the  f 
motion  picture  house  looms  as  a  ‘ 
‘special  event,”  a  modern  frame 
for  a  product  designed  to  be  shown 
amidst  maximum  comfort  to  elicit 
the  greatest  enjoyment. 

Which  leaves  the  big  decision  to 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


An  expression  of  surprise  over 
1  the  failure  of  exhibitors  to  do 
something  about  the  serious  prod¬ 
uct  shortage  came  this  week  from 
an  unexpected  source — a  highly- 
placed  executive  of  a  major  film 
company. 

The  exec,  who  for  the  usual  rea¬ 
sons  chooses  to  remain  anonymous, 
agrees,  with  the  complaints  of  tho 
theatremen  that  the  production 
cutback  could  well  result  in  dis¬ 
aster  for  a  large  number  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  theatres. 

Although  placing  some  of  the 
blame  for  the  shortage  on  the  film 
companies — not  his  own,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  pro¬ 
duction-distribution  firms — he  feels 
that  the  problem  can  only  be 
solved  if  exhibitors  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  In  their  own  hands. 

Several  of  the  majors,  he  con¬ 
tends,  are  producing  as  many  pic¬ 
tures  as  is  feasible  under  present 
market  conditions  and  cost  factors* 
Others,  he  acknowledges,  are  not 
pulling  a  full  load  and  are  the 
ones  that  are  contributing  to  the 
serious  shortage. 

These,  he  points  out,  are  a  well 
known  set  of  circumstances  which 
theatremen  have  faced  for  several 
years.  Although  they’ve  talked  a 
great  deal  about  “causing”  films 
to  he  made,  he  notes  that  so  far 
it  has  been  mere  lip  service  and 
that  no  one  has  come  up  with  a 
workable  plan. 

For  what  it’s  worth,  he  said,  he’s 
offering  exhibitors  a  suggestion 
on  how  they  can  meet  and  solv® 
the  product  shortage.  His  idea, 
in  short,  consists  of  the  following: 

Each  exhibitor  in  the  U.S.  should 
put  aside  two  or  three  cents  of 
his  share  of  each  admission  for  the 
establishment  of  a  production  fund. 
The  exec  believes  that  this  system 
of  collection  could  result  in  a  pro¬ 
duction  bankroll  of  some  $15,000,- 
000.  and  he  sees  it  as  a  sort  of 
private  enterprise  version  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  Eady  Plan.  The  coin,  he  con¬ 
tends,  can  be  employed  either  to 
finance  independent  producers  or, 
for  that  matter,  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  production-distribution 
company. 

Despite  the  present  status  of  the 
existing  .major  film  companies,  the 
exec,  a  veteran  in  production  and 
distribution,  frankly  states  that  he 
feels  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for 
the  organization  of  a  new  major 
film  company,  if  it  is  put  together 
properly  and  is  cognizant  of  the 
ailments  afflicting  the  going  con¬ 
cerns.  A  new  company,  he  argues, 
can  fill  the  void  created  by  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  RKO  and  Republic 
and  the  half-hearted  Efforts  of 
some  of  the^'living"  firms. 


REGIONAL  SUPPORT 
FOR  CONGRESS  GROWS 

Despite  the  opposition  of  sev¬ 
eral  leaders  of  Allied  States  Assn., 
the  new  American  Congress  of  Ex¬ 
hibitors  •  appears  to  be  receiving 
support  of  its  aims  and  program 
from  regional  groups  of  exhibitors, 
including  theatremen  with  Allied 
affiliation.  A  total  of  10  areas  in 
the  country  have,  held  meetings 
and  have  unanimously  endorsed 
the  policies  of  the.  “umbrella”  or¬ 
ganization,  according  to  the  N.  Y. 
office  of  the  Congress. 

The  support,  it’s  maintained,  has 
come  from  territories  representing 
more  than  49%  of  the  potential 
income  from  theatres  in  the  U.  S. 
Solid  endorsement  of  the  Congress 
has  come  from  Buffalo,  Dallas, 
Denver,  Omaha,  Detroit,  Kansas 
City,  New  Haven.  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Milwaukee.  Additional 
meetings  have  been  set  for  Cleve¬ 
land  and  S£.  Louis,  with  many 
others  in  the  planning  stage. 

It’s  anticipated  that  every  ex¬ 
change  area  will  have  held  local 
meetings  within  the  next  20  to  09 
days.  At  each  local  session,  the 
makeup  of  the  Congress  is  detailed 
and  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact 
that  the  only  qualification  for 
membership  is  the  ownership  of  a 
theatre. 
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LA.  Solid;  ‘G®  Sockeroo  $16,000, 
He’  Light  15G,  ‘Mame’  Wow  25G 
In  6th,  Inn’  Hot  21G,  Tables’  11G 


H.0.S  Still  Pacing  Mpls.;  Torloagh’ 
Smash  $8,500,  To  Lire’  Big  7G,  4th 


Los  Angeles,  Jan.  27. 

First-run  trade  is  solid  this  week. 
With  hefty  holdovers,  headed  by 
"Auntie  Mame,”  helping  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  outlook.  “Gigi”  looks 
like  it’s  off  to  a  longrun  at  the 
Four  Star  with  boff  $16,000,.  this 
being  first  popscale  run  after 
lengthy  showcasing  at  Hollywood 
paramount. 

“Last  Mile”  is  only  so-so  at  $15,- 
000  in  three  houses.  “Paratroop 
Command”  paired  with  “Sub¬ 
marine  Seahawk”  looms  only  fair 
$14,000  in  three  spots. 

“Mame”  looks  smash  $25,000  in 
sixth  Chinese  session,  “Inn  of 
Sixth  Happiness”  shapes  torrid 
$21,000  or  better  in  fifth  round, 
three  sites.  “Some  Came  Running” 
still  strong  $15,000  in  sixth  Holly¬ 
wood  Par  stanza.  '• 

“Separate  Tables”  looms  big 
$11,000  in  fifth  round  at  Fox 
Beverly.  Hard-tix  films  generally 
are  racking  up  good  returns. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 

Orphenm,  Hollywood,  Uptown 
(Metropolitan-F  WC)  (2,213;  756; 

1,715;  90-$1.50)— “Last  Mile”  (UA) 
and  “Escort  West”  (UA).  Light 
$15,000  or  near.  Last  week, 
“Sheriff  Fractured  Jaw”  (20th), 
$7,800. 

State,  Hawaii,  Wilteni  (UATC- 
G&S-SW)  (2,404;  1,106;  2,344;  90- 
$1.50)  —  “Paratroop  Command” 
(AI)  and  “Submarine  Seahawk” 
(AI).  Fair  $14,000  or  near.  Last 
week.  State  with  Iris,  El  Key,  “Cat 
Hot  Tin  Roof”  (M-G)  (3d  wk,  State, 
Iris;  1st  wk,  El  Rey),  “Never  Love 
Stranger”  (AA)  (3d  wk.  State), 
"Goddess”  (Coll  (reissue)  (Iris, 
El  Rey),  $15,200.  Hawaii  with  Hill- 
street,  “Screaming  Skull”  (AI), 
“Brain  Eaters”  (AI),  $9,900.  Wil- 
tem  with  Downtown,  Vogue,  “Bell, 
Book,  Candle”  (Col)  (1st  multiple- 
house  release),  “Murder  by  Con¬ 
tract”  (Col),  $20,600. 

Four  Star  (UATC)  (868;  $1.25-$2) 
—“Gigi”  (M-G).  Boff  $16,000.  Last 
(Continued  on  page  18) 

live’  Great  19G, 
Philly,  ‘Inn’ 15G 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  27. 

Midtown  first-runs  are  displaying 
S  decided  b'z  upswing.  City  is  vir¬ 
tually  100%  holdover,  and  since 
these  pix  are  bluechip  winners, 
trade  is  necessarily  helped.  Top 
tecond-weeker  is  “I  Want  To  Live,” 
wham  at  the  Stanton.  “Inn  of  Sixth 
Happiness”  still  is  brisk  in  fifth 
round  at  the  Fox  while  “Perfect 
Furlough”  is  rated  trim  in  second 
week  at  the  Midtown.  “Auntie 
Mame”  is  holding  with  great  total 
in  fourth  round  at  Stanley.  “Gigi” 
still  is  smart  in  sixth  fram  at  the 
Viking. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Arcadia  (S&S)  (536;  99-$1.80)— 
"Tom  Thumb”  (M-G)  (5th  wk). 
Oke  $6,000.  Last  week,  $7,500. 

Boyd  (SW)  (1,480;  $1.20-$2.40)— 
"Windiammer”  (NT)  (13th  wk). 
Good  $7,500.  Last  week,  $9,000. 

Fox  (National)  (2,250;  $1.10- 

$1.80) — •‘“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness” 
(20th)  (5th  wk).  Brisk  $15,000.  Last 
week,  $14,000. 

Goldman  (Goldman)  (1,200;  94- 
$1.49)  —  “Perfect  Furlough”  (U) 
(2d  wk),.  Trim  $8,000.  Last  week, 
$9,500. 

Midtown  (Goldman)  (1,200;  $1.20- 
$2.40)  —  “South  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(44th  wk).  Big  $13,000.  Last  week, 
same. 

.  Randolph  (Goldman)  (1.250;  94- 
$1.80)— “Bell,  Book,  Candle”  (Col) 
(4th  wk).  Good  $8,000.  Last  week, 
$10,000. 

Stanley  (SW)  (2.900;  99-$I.80)— 
“Auntie  Mame"  (WB)  (4th  wk). 
Holding  .at  great  $14,000,  same  as 
last  week. 

Stanton  (SW)  (1,483;  99-$1.49)— 
“I  Want  to  Live”  (UA)  (2d  wk). 
Wow  $19,000  or  over.  Last  week, 
$23,000. 

Studio  (Goldberg)  (385;  95-$1.80) 
•^-“Milkmaid”  (Indie).  Fair  $3,200. 
Last  week,  reissues. 

Trans-Lux  tT-L)  (500;  99-$1.80> 
—“Tunnel  of  Love”  (M-G)  (9th  wk). 
.Big  $3,000  or  over.  Last  week, 
.  $3,500. 

Viking  (Sley)  (1.000;  75-$1.49) — 
“Gigi”  (M-G)  (6th  wk).  Smart 
$7,000.  Last  week,  ditto. 

World  (Pathe)  (604;  95-$1.30)— 
“Horse’s  Mouth”  < Lopert)  (5th  wk). 
Loud  $6,000.  Last  week,  same. 


Broadway  Grosses 


Estimated  Total  Gross  j 

This  Week  .........  .$500,900 

( Based  on  22  theatres ) 

Last  Year . ...$578,600 

iBased  on  27  theatres ) 

‘Furlough’  Fat  8G, 
L’viBe;M7G 

Louisville,  Jan.  27. 
Newcomers  are  giving  the  trade 
a  lift  this  week,  with  only  one  hold¬ 
over,  “Anutie  Mame,”  fine  in  fifth 
round  at  the  Mary  Anderson. 
“Tonka”  at  Rialto  is' proving  prime 
fare  for  juves.  “Bell,  Book  and 
Candle”  shapes  only  fair  at  United 
Artists  but  “Perfect  Furlough”  at 
the  Kentucky  looks  fancy.  This 
area  has  had  torrential  rains,  with 
even  tornado  warnings  on  the 
radio,  but  first-runs  held  up  well 
despite  this. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Brown  (Fourth  Ave.)  (1,200;  60- 
90) — “Moon  is  Blue”  (UA)  and 
“Man  With  Golden  Arm”  (UA) 
(reissues).  Puny  $4,000.  Last  week, 
“High  Cost  of  Loving”  (M-G)  and 
“Andy  Hardy  Comes  Home”  (M-G), 
same. 

Kentucky  (Switow)  (900;  60-90) 
— “Perfect  Furlough”  (U).  Fancy 
$8,000.  Last  week,  “Restless 
Years”  (U)  and  “Appointment  With 
Shadow”  (U),  $6,000. 

Mary  Anderson  (People’s  (1,000; 
75-$1.25)— “Auntie  Mame”  (WB) 
(5th  wk).  Looks  like  windup 
stanza,  with  fine  $6,000  likely. 
Fourth,  week,  $7,500. 

Rialto  (Fourth  Ave.)  (3,000;  60- 
85)— “Tonka”  (BV).  Solid  $12,500 
or  near.  Last  week,  “Inn  Sixth 
Happiness”  (20th)  (3d  wk),  $8,000. 

United  Artists  (UA)  (3,000;  60- 
90)— “Bell,  Book,  Candle”  (Col). 
Fair  $7,000  or  near.  Last  week, 
“Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  (2d 
wk),  $7,000. 


Tonka’  Tight  $11,000, 
Port.;  ‘Mame’  11G,  5th 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  27. 

Main  stem  is  loaded  currently 
with  good  product  including  hefty 
holdovers.  “Auntie  Mame”  moves 
into  a  fifth  torrid  round  at  the 
Broadway.  “Some  Came  Running” 
continues  fast  in  second  Orpheum 
week.  “Tonka”  is  standout  new¬ 
comer  with  a  hotsy  first  session  at 
Paramount. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Broadway  (Parker)  (1,890;  $1- 
$1.50)— “Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (5th 
wk).  Solid  $11,000  or  close.  Last 
week,  $12,600. 

Fox  (Evergreen)  (1,536;  $1-$1.50) 
— “Old  Man  And  Sea”  (WB)  and 
“Quantril’s  Raiders”  (AA).  Good 
$8,000.  Last  week,  “Sheriff  of 
Fractured  Jaw”  (20th)  and  “Villa” 
(20th),  $5,800. 

Guild  (Indie)  (400;  $1-$1.50)— 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Detroit,  Jan.  27. 

Big  noise  this  week  here  is 
“House  on  Haunted  Hill”  which  is 
heading  towards  a  wow  total  at 
the  Broadway  -  Capitol.  Another 
newcomer  downtown,  “Last  Mile,” 
which  looks  hotsy  at  the  Pajms. 
The  others  are  holdovers  and 
they’re  doing  fine.  Fourth  weeks 
for  “Auntie  Mame”  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan,  “I  Want  to  Live”  at  Madison 
and  “Some  Came  Running”  at 
Adams  all  loom  potent.  “Inn  of 
Sixth  Happiness”  at  the  Fox  shapes 
okay.  “South  Seas  Adventure”  con¬ 
tinues  great  in  17th  week  at  Music 
Hall. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Fox  (Fox-Detroit)  (5,000;  $1.25- 
$1.50) — “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness” 
(20th)  (4th  wk).  Okay  $11,000.  Last 

W66k  S3IH6 

Michigan  (United  Detroit)  (4,000; 
$1.25-$1.50) — “Auntie  Mame”  (WB) 
(4th  wk).  Swell  $15,500.  Last  week, 
$19,000. 

Palms  (UD)  (2,961;  $1.25-$1.50)— 


'BeU’ Good  $10,500,  Buff; 
'Mame’  Rousing  10G,  4 

Buffalo,  Jan.  27. 

Several  newcomers  teed  off  here 
this  stanza  but  they’re  not  helping 
grosses  much.  Best  of  newies  is 
“Bell,  Book  and  Candle,”  rated 
good  at-  the  Century.  “Last  Mile” 
is  fair  at  the  Buffalo.  “Auntie 
Mame”  looms  big  in  fourth  round 
at  the  Center.  “Perfect  Furlough” 
looks  mildish  in  second  Lafayette 
week. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Buffalo  (Loew)  (3,500;  70-$l)— 
“Last'Mile”  (UA)  and  “Fearmak- 
ers”  (UA).  Fair  $9,000.  Last 
week,  “Nowhere  to1  Go”  (M-G)  and 
“Decks  Ran  Red”  (M-G),  $7,000. 

Lafayette  (Basil).  (3,000;  50-90) — 
“Perfect  Furlough”  (U)  and  “Once 
Upon  Horse”  (U)  (2d  wk).  Mild 
$6,000.  Last  week.  $7,000. 

Paramount  (ABPT)  (3,000;  70-$l) 
—“I,  Mobster”.  (20th)  and  “For 
Massacre”  (Indie).  '  Mild  $9,500. 
Last  week,  “Submarine  Seahawk” 
(AD  and  “Paratroop  Command” 
(AI),  $8,500. 

Center  (AB-PT)  <3,000;  70-$1.25) 
— “Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (4th  wk). 
Big  $10,000.  Last  week;  $11,500. 

Century  (UATC)  (1,410;  70-$l)— 
“Bell,  Book,  Candle”  (Col)  and 
“True  Story'  Lynn  Stuart”  (Col). 
Good  $10,500.  Last  week,  “Inn  of 
Sixth  Happiness”  (20th)  (3d  wk), 
$6,700  at  $1.25. 

Teck  (Loew)  (1,200;  70-$1.25)— 
“Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  (5th 
wk).  Sturdy  $4,500.  Last  week, 
$5,000. 

’  Cinema  (Martina)  (450;  70-$l)— 
“Night  Heaven  Fell”  (Indie).  Ca¬ 
pacity  $6,000.  Last  week,  “Horse’s 
Mouth”  (UA)  (4th  wk),  $1,500  at 
$1.25  top. 

Omaha  Holds  Up; 
‘Bell’  Bright  6G, 
‘Furlough’ 6%G 

Omaha,  Jan.  27, 

Biz  is  holding  stoutly,  at  down¬ 
town  first-runs  this  session  despite 
the  fact  there’s  only  one  new  entry. 
New  pic,  “Bell,  Book  and  Candle,” 
shapes  wow  at  the  Brandeis.  Sec¬ 
ond  stanza  of  “Perfect  Furlough” 
is  big  at  the  Omaha.  Fourth  weeks 
of  “Auntie  Mame”  at  Orpheum  and 
“Some  Came  Running”  at  State 
are  showing  some  slimming  but 
are  still  nice.  Hard-ticket  “South 
Pacific”  is  great  in  14th  round  at 
the  State. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Brandeis  (Cooper)  (694;  90)  * — 
“Bell,  Book,  Candle”  (Col).  Boff 
$6,000.  Last  week,  “Last  Hurrah” 
(Col)  (2d  wk),  $2,200. 

Cooper .  (Cooper)  (708;  $1.50- 

$2.20)  —  “South  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(14th  wk).  Hotsy  $10,500.  Last 
week,  $9,500. 

Omaha  (Tristates)  (2,066;  75-$l) 
— “Perfect  Furlough”  (U)  (2d  wk). 
Looms  big  $6,500  after  $7,500  bow. 

Orpheum  (Tristates)  (2,890:  90- 
$1.25) — “Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (4th 
wk).  Displaying  good  staying 
power  at  $7,000.  Last  week,  $8,000. 

State  (Cooper)  (850;  90) — ‘‘Some 
Came  Running”  (M-G)  (4th  wk). 
Fast  $4,000.  Last  week,  same. 


“Last  Mile”  (UA)  and  “Escort 
West”  (UA)V  Hotsy  $15,000.  Last 
week,  “Tonka”  (BV)  and  “Lost 
Missile”  (Indie)  (3d  wk-5  days), 
$10,000. 

Madison  (UD)  (1,900;  $1.25-$1.50) 
— “House  on  Haunted  Hill”  (AA) 
and  “Cosmic  Man”  (AA).  Wham 
$25,000.  Last  week,  “Sinbad”  (Col) 
and  “Enemy  from  Space”  (Indie) 
(5th  wk),  $12,000. 

United  Artists  (UA)  (1,667;  $1.25- 
|  $3)  —  “South  Pacific”  (20th)  (42d 
:  wk).  Good  $6,000.  Last  week, 

!  $8,400. 

Adams  (Balaban)  (1,700;  $1.25- 
I  $1.50)  —  “Some  Came  Running” 
(M-G)  (4th  wk).  Fast  $9,500..  Last 
'  week,  $11,000. 

|  Music  Hall  (SW-Cinerama) 
(1,208;  $1.50-$2.65)  —  “South  Seas 
Adventure”  (Cinerama)  (17th  wk). 
Great  $17,000.  Last  week,  same. 

Trans -Lux  Krim  (Trans -Lux) 

I  (1,000;  90-$1.65)— “Horse’s  Mouth” 
(Lopert)  (6th  wk).  Fine  $4,500,  Last 
1  week,  $5,Q00. 


Key  City  Grosses 


Estimated  Total  Gross 

This  Week . $2,345,000 

(Based  on  22  cities  and  233 
j  theatres,  chiefly  first  runs,  in - 
eluding  N. Y.) 

Last  Year  . $2,835,000 

(Based  on  23  cities  and  256 
theatres.) 

To  lire  Hep  18G, 
Pitt;  ‘Rally’  14G 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  27. 
Warmer  weather,  after  long  cold 
spell,  was  just  what  the  doctor 
ordered  here,  weekend  being  great 
in  the  Golden  Triangle  as  biz 
everywhere  looked  up  sharply. 
Biggest  phenomenon  is  still 
“Auntie  Mame”  at  Stanley,  with 
fourth  stanza  topping  last  week. 
“Rally  Round  Flag,  Boys”  is  grab¬ 
bing  a  bundle  at  Harris  and  “I 
Want  to  Live”  likewise  is  solid  at 
the  Penn.  Roadshow  longruns 
“South  Seas  Adventure”  at  War¬ 
ner  and  “South  Pacific”  at  Nixon, 
both  are  up,  too. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Fulton  (Shea)  (1,700;  80-$1.25)— 
“No  Name  on  Bullet”  (U).  For  a 
modest  entry,  this  not  at  all  bad  at 
close  to  $4,500.  Last  week,  “Silent 
Enemy”  (Rank),  same. 

Guild  (Green)  (500;  99-$1.25)— 
“The  Circle”  (Indie)  (4th  wk).  Fig¬ 
ured  right  in  holding  since  it  came 
right  back  after  the  cold  and  snow. 
Okay  $2,000.  Last  week,  $1,300. 

Harris  (Harris)  (2,165;  80-$1.25) 
“Rally  Round  Flag,  Boys”  (20th). 
Laugh  picture  looks  solid  at  $14,- 
600  or  over.  Sticks  around  for 
awhile  at  such  pace.  Last  week, 
“Inn  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th)  (3d 
wk),  $6,500. 

Nixon  (Rubin)  (1.500;  $1.50-$3>— 
“South  Pacific”  (Magna)  (2d  run) 
14th  wk).  Heavy  weekend  take 
upping  ante  to  over  $6,500,  fine. 
Last  week,  $4,500. 

Penn  (UA)  (3,300;  90-$1.25) — “I 
Want  to  Live”  (UA).  Got  away  a 
little  slowly,  then  went  Into  high 

fear  and  figures  to  hit  hangup 
18,000  or  better.  Last  week. 
“Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  (2d 
wk-9  days),  $14,000. 

Squirrel  Hill  (SW)  (900;  99-$1.25) 
— “Now  and  Forever”  (Indie).  Just 
a  filler  and  out  in  a  week,  unusual 
for  this  sure-seater;  mild  $2,000. 
Last  week.  “My  Uncle”  (Cont)  (5th 
wk),  $2,100. 

Stanley  (SW)  (3,800;  90-$1.50>— 
“Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (4th  wk).  No 
let-up  and  continues  a  blockbuster 
at  fantastic  $7,700  for  the  fourth 
Saturday.  Wow  $19,000,  ahead  of1 
last  week’s  $18,000.  , 

Warner  (SW-Cinerama)  (1,500; 
$1.20-$2.4Q) — “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (4th  wk).  Sharing 
in  general  downtown  prosperity. 
Fancy  $12,000.  Last  week,  $10,500. 

Tim’  Robust  $11,000, 
Indpls;  'Running’  8G,  4 

Indianapolis,  Jan.  27. 
Mild  weather  over  weekend  after  , 
prolonged  cold  wavfe  gave  show  biz 
here  a  boost.  All  houses  were 
crowded  Saturday  night.  “Inn  of 
Sixth  Happiness”  opened  big  at 
Circle  hut  first-run  situation  still 
is  dominated  by  holdovers.  “Some 
Came  Running”  is  bigger  in  4th 
round  than  it  was  in  third  stanza 
at  Loew’s.  “Perfect  Furlough” 
and  “Bell,  Book  and  Candle”  are 
okay  in  second  weeks. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Circle  (Cockrill-Dolle)  (2,800;  75- 
90) — “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness” 
(20th).  Hefty  $11,000.  Last  week, 
“Senior  Prom”  (Col)  and  “Man  In¬ 
side”  (Col),  $5,500. 

Indiana  (C-D)  (3,200;  75-90)— 
“Perfect  Furlough”  (U)  and  “Men, 
Women  and  Guns*  (U)  (2d  wk). 
Oke  $6,000.  Last  week,  $10,000. 

Keith’s  (C-D)  (1,300;  90-$1.25)— 
“BeU,  Book,  Candle”  (Col)  (2d  wk). 
Solid  $7,500.  Last  week,  $12,000. 

Loew’s  (Loew)  (2,427*  90-$1.25) — 
“Some  Came  Running’*  (M-G)  (4th 
wk).  Strong  $8,000.  Last  week, 
$7,000. 

Lyric  (C-D)  (859;  $1.25-$2.20)— 
“South  Pacific”  (M£gna)  (40th  wk). 
Fine  $11,000.  Last  week,  $11,500. 
Being  held  on  week  to  week  basis, 
now.  being  in  second  week  past  an¬ 
nounced  closing  date.  „  ..  _  _ ; 


Minneapolis,  Jan.  27. 

Holdovers  continue  to  dominate 
the  scene.  However,  there’s  at 
least  one  important  newcomer, 
“Perfect  Furlough”  at  the  Gopher, 
which  shapes  stout*  Temperatures 
as  low  as  20  below  zero  or  near 
aren’t  any  boxoff ice  help.  Ace 
longrun  pic  is  “Auntie  Mame,” 
socko  in  fifth  Lyric  round. 

It’s  the  30th  and  11th  weeks,  re¬ 
spectively,  for  hard-ticket  “South 
Pacific”  and  “Windjammer,”  both 
strong.  A  fourth  stanza  is  being 
chalked  up  by  “Some  Came  Run¬ 
ning”  as  weU  as  “I  Want  to  Live.” 
Second  for  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happi¬ 
ness,”  at  World  is  smash. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Academy  (Mann)  (947; $1.50- 
$2.65) — “South  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(30th  wk).  Still  in  chips  at  $6,000. 
j  Last  week,- $7,000. 

!  Century  (S-W)  (1,150;  $1.75- 

$2.65) — “Windjammer”  (NT)  (11th 
wk).  Saturday  morning  youths* 
shows  helping.  Sock  $16,500.  Last 
week,  $17,000. 

Gopher  (Berger)  (1,000;  85-$l) — 
“Perfect  Furlough”  (U).  They’re 
going  for  this  one.  Another  of  the 
new  year’s  many  winners.  Smash 
$8,500.  Last  week,  “Geisha  Boy” 
(Par)  (3d  wk),  $4,400. 

Lyric  (Par)  (1,000;  90-$1.45)— 
"Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (5th  wk).  A 
boxoffice  sweetheart.  Socko 
$7,500.  Last  week,  $8,500. 

RKO  Orpheum  (RKO)  (2,800;  85- 
$1.25)  —  “Some  Came  Running” 
(M-G)  (4th  wk).  Big  $7,000.  Last 
week,  $7,500.  . 

RKO  Pan  (RKO)  (1,000;  85-$l) — 
“The  Spider”  (AIC).  and  “Brain 
Eaters”  (AIC).  First,  horror  pic¬ 
tures  in  weeks.  Boff  $7,500.  Last 
week.  “The  Buccaneer”  (Par)  (5th 
wk).  $4,500  at  85e-$1.25. 

State  (Par)  (2.200;  85-$  1.45) — “I 
Want  to  Live”  (UA)  (4th  wk).  This 
I  sensational  b.o.  performer  is  still 
much  alive.  Big  $7,000.  Last 
week.  $9,000. 

Suburban  World  (Mann)  (800;  85) 
— “Truth  About  Women”  (Cont). 
Mild  $1,500.  Last  week,  “Night 
Heaven  Fell”  (Indie)  (2d  run)  (3d 
wk).  $1,500. 

World  (Mann)  (400;  85-$1.50) — • 
“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th)  (2d 
Wk).  Smash  $7,500.  Last  week. 
$8,000. 

‘Inn’  Torrid  15, 
K.C.,  To  Live’  10G 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  27. 

Batch  of  big  new  films  will  hold 
grosses  high  currently  although 
facing  competition  from  the 
weather.  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness” 
at  two  Fox  Midwest  houses  shapes 
whopping,  and  certain  to  hold.  “I 
Want  To  Live”  at  the  Midland  and 
“Home  Before  Dark”  at  the  Para¬ 
mount  are  big  newcomers,  and 
probably  will  hold.  “Auntie  Mame” 
at  Roxy  continues  sock  trend, 
present  fifth  week  being  only  a 
little  behind  the  fourth  stanza. 
Elements  swopped  down  with 
major  fury  last  week  with  heavy 
snowfall  and  blizzard,  and  by  the 
weekend  going  underfoot  was  still 
rough. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Kimo  (Dickinson)  (504;  90-$1.25) 
— “God  Created  Woman”  (Kings) 
(51st  wk).  Steady  $1,200,  with  great 
celebration  under  way  for  52d 
week.  Last  week,  $1,000. 

Midland  (Loew).  (3,500;  75-$D— 
“I  Want  To  Live”  (UA)  and  “Raw- 
hide  Trail”  (A A).  Fancy  $10,000, 
may  hold.  Last  week,  “Some 
Came  Running”*  (M-G)  (3d  wk-8 
days),  $6,000. 

Missouri  (SW-Cinerama)  (1,194; 
$1.25-$2) — “South  Seas  Adventure” 
(Cinerama)  (7th  wk).  Sturdy  $11,- 
OOO.-Lqst  week,  $10,000. 

Paramount  (UP)  (1,900;  75-$l)— 
“Home  Before  Dark”  (WB).  Pleas¬ 
ing  $9,000,  may  hold.  Last  week, 
“Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  (2d  wk-9  days), 
$7,000. 

Rockhill  (Little  Art  Theatres) 
(750; .  75-$l)— “Foxiest  Girl  in 
Paris”  (Times).  Oke  $1,200.  Last 
week,  reissues  dualed. 

Roxy  (Durwood)  <879;  $1,  $1.25, 
$1-50)— “Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (5th 
wk).  Strong  $7,000;  stays.  Last 
week,  $7,500. 

Uptown,  Granada  (Fox  Midwest) 
(2,043;  1,217;  75-$l)— “Inn  of  Sixth 
Happiness”  (20th),  Great  $15,000, 
one  of  biggest  here  recently.  Like¬ 
ly  to  hold  at  Uptown.  Last  week, 
“Perfect  Furlough”  (U),  also  In¬ 
cluding  the  Fairway  (700),  nifty 
$13,000.  “Furlough”  is  currently 
playing  second  we<2k  'at  Fairway 
for  fair  $1,100. 


‘HI  Wow  $25,000,  Del;  lie’ Hot 
15G,  To  Lire’  Big  10G,  lame’  15^ 
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Storm  Sloughs  Chi  Albeit  'Marne* 
TaH44G; ‘Spy  Fast  11G, ‘Mom-Dad* 
Hep  60G,  10  Spots,  Tables’  14G,  5th 
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Chicago,  Jan:  27. 

Stormy  weather  and  frigid  tem¬ 
peratures  are  generally  depressing 
the  first-runs  here  this  stanza. 
Despite  conditions,  “Auntie  Mame” 
is  heading  for  an  excellent  $44,- 
000  initialer  at  the  Chicago.  Es¬ 
quire’s  “Two-Headed  Spy”  is  lim¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  $11,000. 

“Mom  and  Dad,”  sex  hygiener 
playing  in  city  for  first  time,  looks 
hefty  $60,000  at  10  theatres  open¬ 
ing  week.  This  took  11  years  of 
lfegalistjcs  to  crack  the  Chi  censor 
ban  on  film.  Pic  did  play  a  suburb 
back  in  '1947. 

Second-weekers  are  “Old  Man 
and  Sea,”  hotsy  at  the  Roosevelt, 
■and  “Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw,” 
fairish  at  the  Oriental. 

“Separate  Tables”  is  liotsy  in 
State-Lake  fifth  session  while  ditto 
frame  of  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness” 
looks  fine  at  United  Artists:  Woods’ 
fifth  week  of  “Bell,  Book  and 
Candle”  is  rated  exciting.  “My 
Uncle”  expects  a  brisk  fifth  week 
at  the  Surf.  “Tom  Thumb”  is 
Jiappy  in  sixth  Loop  session.  . 

Of  the  roadshows,  “South  Seas'] 
Adventure”  holds  fine  for  18th 
Palace  term  while  “Gigi”  Is  oke 
for  29th  frame  at  Todd’s  Cine- 
stage.  “South  Pacific”  notched  a 
good  44th  stanza  at  the  McVickers. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 

Carnegie  (Telem’t)  (485;  $1.25) 
— “Pather  Panchali”  (Indie)  (3d 
wk).  Fine  $3,200.  Last  week,  $4,000. 

Chicago  (B&K)  (3,900;  90-$1.80) 
— “Auntie  Mame”  (WB).  Excellent 
$44,000.  Last  week,  “Buccaneer” 
(Par)  (5th  wk),  $17,000. 

Esquire  (H&E  Balaban)  (1,350; 
$1.50) — “Two-Headed  Spy”  (Col). 
Good  $11,000.  Last  week,  “Doc¬ 
tor’s  Dilemma”  (M-G)  (3d  wk), 
$8,200. 

Garrick  (B&K)  (850;  90-$1.25J^- 
“Revolt  in  Big  House”  (AA)  and 
•‘Cry  Baby  Killer”  (AA).  Nice  $8,- 
000.  Last  week,  “Seventh  Voyage 
of  Sinbad”  (Col)  (5th  wk),  $9,000. 

Loop  (Telem’t)  (606;  90-$1.50)— 
“Tom  Thumb”  (M-G)  (6th  wk). 
Sparkling  $9,000.  Last  week, 
$11,000. 

McVickers  IJL&S)  (1,580;  $1.25- 
$3.30)— -“South  Pacific”.  (Magna) 
(44th  wk).  Fine  $16,500.  Last  week, 
$16,000. 

Monroe  (Jpvan)  (1,000;  65-90)— 
“Plan  9  From  Outer  Space”  (DC A) 
and  “Timelock”  (DCA).  Oke  $4,- 
500.  Last  week,  “Showdown  Boot 
Hill”  (20th)  and  “Flaming  Fron¬ 
tier”  (20th),  $4,800. 

Oriental  (Indie)  (3,400;  90-$1.50) 
—“Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw”, 
(20th)  and  “Dangerous  Exile” 
(Rank)  (2d  wk).  Slow  $12,000.  Last 
week,  $22,000. 

Palace  (SW-Cineramai)  (1,434; 
$1.25-$3.40)— “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (18th  wk).  Steady 
$23,000.  Last  week,  $24,500. 

Roosevelt  (B&K)  (1,400;  90- 

$1.80) — “Old  Man  and  Sea”  (WB) 
(2d  wk).  Exciting  $18,000.  Last 
week,  $23,000. 

State-Lake  (B&K)  (2,400;  90- 
$1.50)— “Separate  Tables”  (UA) 
(5th  wk).  Happy  $14,000.  Last 

tvaplr  (tlQ  AAA 

Surf  (H&E  Balaban)  (685;  $1.25) 
— “My.  Uncle”  (Cont)  (5th  wk).  Hep 
$4,000.  Last  week,  $5,500; 

Todd’s  Cinestage  (Todd)  (1,036; 
$L25-$3) — “Gigi”  (M-G)  (29th  wk). 
Oke  $12,500.  Last  week,  $12,000. 

United  Artists  (B&K)  (1,700;  90- 
$1.80) — “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness” 
(20th)  (5th  wk).  Nice  $13,000.  Last 
week,  $16,000. 

Woods  (Essaness)  (1,200;  90- 
$1.50) — “Bell.  Book,  Candle”  (Col) 
(5th  wk).  Fancy  $14,000.  Last 
week,  $19,000. 

.  World  (Teitel)  (606;  90)  — 
“Tosca”  (Indie)  (6th  wk).  Fine  $3,- 
200.  Last  week,  $4,500. 

Hub  Boffo;  ‘Jaw’  Torrid 
$10,000,  ’Running’  Smash 
196, 4th,  Tnn’  9G,  5th 

-Boston,  Jan.  27. 

Little  new  product  in  currently 
but  biz.  continues  sturdy  at  the 
b.o.  with  big  pix  holding  nicely. 
“Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw”  is  fair¬ 
ly  nice  at  the  Paramount.  “Hot 
Angel”  looms  okay  at  the  Pilgrim. 

“Geisha  Boy”  is  holding  great 
In  third  week.  “Some  Came  Run¬ 
ning”  shapes  socko  in  fourth  week 
at  Orpheum. 

“I  Want  to  Live”  is  good  at 
State  in  third.  “Bell,  Book  and 
Candle”  is  bright  in  fourth. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 

Astor  (B&Q)  (1,371;  $1.25-$1.50) 
— “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(Continued  on  page  18P  -  { 


Estimates  Are  Net 

Film  gross  estimates  as  re¬ 
ported  herewith  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  key  cities,  are  net;  i.e.r 
without  usual  tax.  Distrib¬ 
utors  share  on  net  take,  when 
playing  percentage,  hence  the 
estimated  figures  are  net  in¬ 
come. 

The  parenthetic  admission 
prices,  however,  as  indicated, 
include  the  U.  S.  amusement, 
tax. 


To  Live’ Rugged 
$9,000,  Prov,  Ace 

Providence,  Jan.  27. 

A  fourth  week  is  still  big  for 
State’s  “Some  Came  Running.” 
Also  on  healthy  side  are  other 
main-stem  pix.  Majestic’s  .  fourth 
for  “Auntie  Mame”  looks  good. 
Second  of  “I  Want  to  Live”  is 
strong  at  Albee.  “Bell,  Book  and 
Candle”  is  rated  fine  at  Strand, 
Estimates  for  This  Week 

Albee  (RKO)  (2,200;  65-80)— “I 
Want  to  Live”  (UA)  and  “Ten  Days 
to  Tulara”  (UA)  (2d  wk).  Strong 
$9,000.  First  was  $9,500. 

Majestic  (SW)  (2,000;  65-89)— 
“Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (4th  wk). 
Good  $6,000.  Last  week,  $7,500. 

State  (Loew)  (3,200;  65-80)— 
“Some  Came  Running”  (M-Gi  (4th 
wk).  Good  $8,000.  Third  was 
$11,000. 

Strand  (National  Realty)  (2,200; 
65-80)— “Bell,  Book,  Candle”  (Col) 
(2d  ‘wk).  Nice  $7,000.  First  was 
$9,000. 


‘Furlough’  Boff  $13,000, 
Toronto;  To  Live’ 16G, 
‘Jaw’ 126,  Tears' 146 

Toronto,  Jan,  27. 

Despite  weekend  bliz,  “Mademoi¬ 
selle  Striptease”  has  set  an  all- 
time  record  at  a  four-house  Taylor 
combo.  However,  “Auntie  Mame” 
in  second  frame  at  the  Imperial, 
Canada’s  largest  theatre,  still  is 
leading  the  city  with  wham  takings. 
Also  big  among  newcomers  is  “I 
Want  to  Live”  at  Carlton,  “Rest¬ 
less  Years,”  “Sheriff  of  Fraclyred 
Jaw”  and  “Perfect  Furlough.”  Last 
is  at  upped  prices,  and  very  big  at 
the  Uptown.  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happi¬ 
ness’  is  holding  solid  as  is  “Some 
Came  Running,”  both  in  third 
frames:* 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Carfton  (Rank)  (2,518;  75-$1.25) 
—“I  Want  to  Live”  (UA).  Big  $16,- 
000.  Last  week,  “Silent  Enemy” 
(U),  $10,000. 

Danforth,  Fairlawn, .  Humber 

,  (Rank)  (1,330;  1,165;  1,205;  $1)— 
““Restless  Years”  (U).  Fine  $14,000. 

Downtown,  Glendale,  Prince  of 
Wales;  State  (Taylor)  (1,059;  996; 
1,200;  694;  50-75)— “Mademoiselle 
Striptease”  (IFD)  and  “  Liane  Jun¬ 
gle  Goddess”  (IFD).  With  first  as 
draw,  house  record  of  $25,000 
looms  at  four-theatre  combo.  Last 
week,  “Revolt  Big  House”  (AA)  and 
“Johnny  Roceo”  (AA),  $12,500. 

Eglinton,  Palace,  Runnymeade, 
York  (FP)  (1,080;  1,485;  1,385;  887; 
$1) — “Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw” 
(20th).  Good  $12,000.  Last  week,, 
“Wild  One”  (Col)  (reissue)  and 
"Senior  Prom”  (Col),  $10,000. 

Hollywood  (FP)  (1,080;  $1-$1.25) 
— Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th 
(3d  wk).  Still  holding  swell  at  $11,- 
000.  Last  week,  same. 

Imperial  (FP)  (3,343;  $75-$1.25)— 
“Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (2d  wk). 
Wham  $25,000.  Last  week  $26,000. 

International  (Taylor)  (557; 
$1.25)— “Gigi”  (F-G)  (26th  wk).  Hep 
$5,000.  Last  week,  $6,000. 

Loew*s  (Loew)  (2,098);  60-$1.25) 
— -’‘Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  (3d 
wk).  Big  $12,000.  Last  week, 
$16,000. 

Towne  (Taylor)  (695;  $1.25) — 
“My  Uncle”  (Cont)  (6th  wk).  Big 
$3,500.  Last  week,  $4,000. 

Tivoli  (FP)  (995;  $1.75-$2.40)— 
“South  Pacific”  (Magna)  (30th  wk). 
Steady  $10,000.  Last  week,  ditto. 

University  (FP)  (1,255;  $1.50- 
$2:40)— “South  Seas  Adventure” 
(Cinerama)  (9th  wk).  Good  $11,- 
000.  Last  week  $12,000.  - 

Uptown  (Loew)  (2.074;  75-$  1^5) 
— “PerfecTFurlough”  (U).  Big  $13.- 
000.  Last  week,  “Tunnel  of  Love” 
(M-G)  (4th  wk),  $7,000  at  60-$l 
scale. 


‘Old  Man’ Slick  156, 
Frisco;  ‘Lucasta’  136 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  27. 

First-run  biz  here  currently  is 
shaping  up  amazingly  strong.  This 
showing  is  being  mades  despite  a 
surplus  of  holdovers  and  longruns. 
“Old  Man  and  Sea”  is  doing  well 
opening  round  at  Paramount  after 
flopping  as  a  Frisco  roadshow. 
“Tonka”  is  rated  bright  at  the 
Fox.  “House  on  Haunted  Hill” 
shapes  fancy  in  second  Golden 
Gate  stanza.  One  of  few  new  pic, 
“Anna  Lucasta,”  is  big  at  United 
Artists.  “Auntie  Mame”  looms 
sock  in  fourth  round  at  the  St. 
Francis.  “South  Seas  Adventure” 
is  pushing  to  a  great  ninth  week  ; 
at  the  Orphapm.  ■  . 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Golden  Gate  (RKO)  <2,859;  $1.25) 
— “House  On  Haunted  Hill”  (AA) 
and  “Affair  In  Havana”  (AA)  (2d 
wk).  Fancy  $14,000.  Last  week, 
$26,500. 

Fox  (FWC)  (4,651;  $i:25-$1.50) 
—“Tonka”  (BV)  and  “Mask  Of 
Zorro”  (Par)  (reissue).  Sparkling 
$15,000.  Last  week,  “Inn  Sixth 
Happiness”  (20th)  (3d  wk),  $12,000. 

Warfield  (Loew)  (2,656;  90-$1.25J 

- “Some  Came  Running”  (M-G) 

(4th  wk).  Sturdy  $9,500.  Last  week, 
$11,500. 

Paramount  (Par)  (2,646;  90-$1.25) 
—“Old  Mart  And  Sea”  (WB)  and 
“Mam’zelle  Pigaile”  (Indie).  Good 
$15,000.  Last  week,  “Sheriff  Of 
Fractured  Jaw”  (20th)  and  “Gang 
War”  (20th),  $12,000. 

St.  Francis  (Par)  (1,400;  $1.25- 
$1.50)— “Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (4th  i 
wk).  Big  $13,000.  Last  week, 
$15,000.  I 

Orpheum  (SW-Cinerama)  (1,- 
456;  $1.75-$2.65)— “South  Seas  Ad¬ 
venture”  (Cinerama)  (9th  wk). 
Powerful  $21,000.  Last  week, 
$19,000. 

United  Artists  (No.  Coast)  (1,- 
207;  90-$1.25) — “Anna  Lucasta” 

(UA)  and  “I  Bury  Living”  (UA). 
Big  $13,000  or  close.  Last  week, 
“I  Want  To  Live”  (UA)  (4th  wk) 
and  “10  Days  To  Tulara”  (WB) 
(3d  wk),  $6,800. 

Stagedoor  (A-R)  (440;  $1.25-$3)— 
“Gigi”  (M-G)  (29th  wk).  Neat  $8,- 
600.  Last  week,  $9,200. 

Presidio  (Hardy-Parsons)  (774; 
$1.25-$1.50) — “Paris  Hotel”  (In¬ 
die)  (3d  wk).  Fine  $2,400.  Last 
week,  $2,500. 

.  Vogue  (S.F.  Theatres)  (364; 
$1.25)  — “Seventh  Seal”  (Indie) 
(10th  wk).  Great  $2,600.  Last  week, 
ditto.  ■  ‘  ' 

Alexandria  (United  California) 
(1,170;  $1.50-$3.5Q)— “South  Pa¬ 
cific”  (Magna)  (30th  wk).  Still  good 
at  $11,000.  Last  week,  $13,000. 


Balto  Brisk;  Turlongh’ 

Hot  $7,500,  ‘Running’  76, 
Tonka’  Slow  56  in  2d 

Baltimore,  Jan.  27. 

New  product  this  week  includes 
“Perfect  Furlough,”  okay  at  the 
New,  and  “Constant  Husband,”  the 
same  at  the  Little.  Cold  weather 
hasn’t  done  much  to  help  here.  Of 
the  holdovers,  “Auntie  Mame”  iu 
fifth  looks  good  at  the  Century 
while  “Some  Came  Running”  in 
fourth  at  the  Hipp  is  nice. 

“Tonka”  is  way  down  in  second, 
at  the  Stanley  while  “Inn  of  Sixth 
Happiness”  is  only  fair  in  fourth 
at  the  Town.  “My  Uncle”  is  very 
good  in  fifth  session  at  the  Play¬ 
house. 

-  Estimates  for  This  week 

Century  (R-F)  (3,100;  50-$1.50)— 
“Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (5th  wk). 
Lively  $7,800  after  $8,000  in  pre¬ 
vious  frame. 

Cinema  (Sehwraber)  (460;  99- 
$1.25)  —  “Summer  Wind  Blows’ 
(Janus).  Slow  $2,300.  Last  week, 
“Circus  Of  Love”  (DCA)  (2d  wk), 
ditto. 

Five  West  (Schwaber)  (460;  90- 
$1.50)  —  “Horse’s  Mouth”  (Lopert) 
(5th  wk).  Nice  $2,500  after  ditto 
in  fourth. 

Hippodrome  (R-F)  (2,300;  50- 
$1,50)  —  “Some  Came  Running” 
(M-G)  (4th  wk).  Good  $7,000  after 
$7,400  for'  third. 

Little  (R-F)  (300;  50-$1.25)  — 
“Constant  Husband”  (AA).  Oke 
$2,300.  Last  week,  “Campbell’s 
Kingdom”  -(Ran)  and  “Gentle 
Touch”  (Rank),  $2,000. 

Mayfair  (R-F)  (900;  50-$1.25)  — 
“Anna  Lucasta”  (UA)  (2d  wk).  Fair 
$4,500  after  $6,000  opener. 

New  (R-F)  (1,600;  50-$1.25)  — 
“Perfect  Furlough”  (U).  Warm 
$7,500.  Last  week,  “I  Want  To 
Live”  (UA)  (3d  wk),  $5,000. 

Playhouse  (Schwaber)  (460;  90- 
$1.50)  —  “My  Uncle”  (Cont)  (5th 
wk). .  Good  $2,000  after,  same  in 
fourth. 

Stanley  (R-F)  (3,200;  50-$1.25)— 
"Tonka”  (BV)  (2d  wk).  Slow  $5,000 
after  $7,500  in  first 

Town  (R-F)  (1,125;  50-$lfi0)  — 
“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(4th  wk).  Fair  $4,500  after  $5,000 
.for  previous  week. 


B’way  Boosted  by  New  Bills,  Regents; 
‘Running’-Stage  Rich  14%  ‘Furlough* 
Fair  55G,  ‘Tables*  Smooth  37€,  6th 


Some  new  bills  plus  an  unusu¬ 
ally  strong  Saturday  and  the  Re¬ 
gent  examinations  (enabling  some 
students  to  get  out  of  school)  will 
i  help  give  Broadway  business  a 
!  brighter  tone  this  session.  More 
I  favorable  weather  much  of  week 
also  is  a  plus  factor. 

Top  newcomer  is  “Some  Came 
Running”  with  new  stageshow, 
which  is  heading  for  a  lofty  $145,- 
000  opening  stanza  at  the  Music 
Hall.  It  was  not  particularly  big 
the  fir.st  two  days  but  perked  over 
the  weekend.  “Perfect  Furlough” 
with  stageshow  looks  fair  $55,000 
in  first  round  at  the  Roxy,  with  pic 
holding. 

“Sins  of  Rose  Bernd,”  another 
newie,  looks  to  hit  a  very  big  $11,- 
000  opening  round  at  the  Little 
Carnegie.  Second  week  of  “Anna 
Lucasta”  held  near  a  nice  $20,000 
at  the.  Victoria,  Top  holdover,  how¬ 
ever,  continues  to  be  “Separate 
Tables,”  with  a  great  $25,000  at 
the  Astor  in  current  (6th)  week 
and  smash  $12,000  at  Normandie, 
where  day-dating. 

Helped  by  new  comment  from 
religious  and  civic  groups,  “He 
Who  Must  Die”  held  at  an  amazing 
$12,600  in  fourth  round  at  the  590- 
seat  Beekman.  Current  run  is  so 
strong  as  to  almost  assure  the 
hou§e  of  being  a  regular  first-run. 
Several  other  arty  theatres  held 
even  or  topped  last  week’s  takes. 
“My  Uncle”  perked  to  a  wow 
$8,600  for  12th  session  at  the 
Baronet.  “Giei,”  instead  of  re¬ 
treating  in  12th  week,  upned  near¬ 
ly  $2,000  to  a  terrific  $21,400  at 
Sutton.  “Doctor’s  Dilemma”  also 
climbed  ahead  of  a  week  ago  to 
get  a  big  $10,500  in  sixth  stanza  at 
the  Trans-Lux  52d  St. 

“Night  To  Remember”  held  with 
a  bright  $16,300  in  sixth  frame  at 
the  Criterion.  “The  Trap”  opens 
today  at  the  Capitol  after  “Bucca-, 
neer”  dipped  to  a  light  $20,000  in 
fifth  week.  “Rally  Round  Flag; 
Boys”  was  just  okay  at  $14,500  in 
fifth  round  at  the  Palace. 

“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  looks 
like  nice  $36,000  in  seventh  session 
at  the  Paramount  and  Plaza.  “Bell, 
Book  and  Candle”  is  getting  a  big 
$13,000  in  current  (5th)  round  at 
the  Odeon  and  hot  $8,200  at  the 
j  Fine  Arts  in  the  same  week. 

[  “South  Seas  Adventure”  pushed 
to  a  stout  $22,800  in  27th  session 
at  the  Warner  while  “South  -  Pa¬ 
cific,”  the  other  hard-ticket  pic, 
was  hot  $18,500  in  16th  week  at 
the  Rivoli. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Astor  (City  Inv.)  (1,094;  75-$2)— 
“Separate  Tables”  (UA)  (6th  wk). 
Current  round  ending  today  (Wed.) 
is  heading  for  great  $25,000.  Fifth 
wTP°k  $27,000,  over  expectancy. 

Little  Carnegie  (L.  Carnegie) 
(550;  $1.25-$1.80) — “Sins  of  Rose 
Bernd”  (Pres.  Films).  Initial  week 
winding  up  tomorrow'  (Thurs.) 
looks  to  hit  very  big  $11,000  or 
over.  Set  for  holdover. 

Baronet  (Reade)  (430;  $1.25-$3) 
—“My  Uncle”  (Cont)  (13th  wk). 
The  12th  frame  finished  Sunday 
(25)  perked  to  amazing  $8,600  after 
$7,200  last  w'eek.  Stays  indef  at 
this  gait. 

Capitol  (Loew)  (4,820;  $l-$2.50) 
— “The  Trap  ’’(Par).  Opens  today 
(Wed.).  In  ahead.  “Buccaneer” 
(Par)  (5th  wk),  held  at  light  $20,- 
000.  Previous  week,  $20,500. 

Criterion  (Moss)  (1.671;  $1.50-. 
$2.40) —  “Night  To  Remember” 
(Rank)  (7th  wTk).  Sixth  stanza 
ended  yesterday  (Tues.)  wTas  brisk 
$16,300.  Fifth  w'as  $17,800. 

Fine  Arts  (Davis)  (468;  90-$1.80) 
— “Bell.  Book,  Candle"  (Col)  (5th 
wk).  This  round  finishing  today 
(Wed.)  is  heading  for  hep  $8,200. 
Fourth  was  $8,000. 

Beekman  (R&B)  (590;  $I.20-$1.75) 
— “He  Who  Must  Die”  (Kassler) 
(5th  wk).  Fourth  round  ended 
Saturday  (24)  was  wonderful  $12,- 
600.  Third  was  $12,300.  Favor¬ 
able  comment  from  religoso  and 
civic  groups  helping  this  one. 

Guild  (Guild)  (450;  $1-51.75)— 
“Nine  Lives”  (Indie)  (4th  wk). 
Third  stanza  ended  Sunday  (25) 
was  good  $7,500.  Second  W'as 
$8,500. 

Mayfair  (Indie)  (1,736;  79-$1.80) 
—“Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  (6th-final 
w'k).  This  week  winding  up  tomor¬ 
row  (Thurs.)  looks  like  thin  $8,000. 
Last  week,  $9,500.  “Last  Blitz¬ 
krieg”  (Col)  opens  Friday  (30). 

^Normandie  (Trans-Lux)  (592: 
$1.80-$2.80)  —  “Separate  Tables” 
(UA)  (6th  wk).  This  round  ending 
today  (Wed.)  is  heading  for  smash 
$12,000  or  over.  Fifth  was  $12,000 
also.  Continues. 

Palace  (RKO)  (1,642;  90-52)— 
“Rally  Round  Flag,  Boys”  (20th) 


(6th  wk).  Fifth  session  finished 
yesterday  (Tues.)  wras  okay  $14,500. 
Fourth  was  $15,000,  a  bit  below 
hopes. 

Odeon  (Moss)  (813;  90-$1.80)— 
“Bell,  Book,  Candle”  (Col)  (5th  wk). 
This  round  winding  up  today 
(Wed.)  looks  like  big  $13,000, 
Fourth,  $13,700.  Stays  on. 
j  Paramount  (AB-PT)  (3,665;  $1- 
$2) — “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness” 
(20th)  (7th  wk).  This  stanza  finish¬ 
ing  tomorrow  (Thurs.)  looks  to  hit 
fine  $27,000.  The  sixth  was  $28,000. 

Paris  (Pathe  Cinema)  (568;  90- 
$1.80) — “Horse’s  Mouth”  iLoperl) 
(12th  wk).  The  11th  round  con¬ 
cluded  Monday  (26)  was  big  $15,- 
000.  The  10th  was  $13,500. 

Radio  City  Music  HaH  (Rocke¬ 
fellers)  (6,200;  90-$2.75) — “Some 
Came  Running”  (M-G)  with  new 
stageshow.  First  session  ending  to¬ 
day  (Wed.)  looks  to  hit  tall  $145,- 
000.  Holding.  In  ahead.  “Auntie 
Mame”  (WBr  with  holiday  stage- 
show  (7th  wk),  big  $126,000,  but 
hit  new  high  for  seven-week  pic¬ 
ture  at  the  Hall,  and  broke  four 
other  marks  during  engagement, 
most  of  which  had  annual  Xmas 
stageshow,  rated  obviously  to  have 
terrific  draw'. 

Rivoli  (UAT)  (1,545;  $2-53.50)— 
“South  Pacific”  (Magna)  (17th  wk). 
The  16th  round  completed  Monday 
(26)  was  fine  $18,500,  big  pickup. 
The  15th  w’eek  was  $14,500. 

Plaza  (Lopert)  (525;  $1.50-$2)— 
“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(7th  wk).  This  session  winding 
tomorrow  (Thurs.)  looks  to  push 
to  solid  $9,000  after  $8,700  in  sixth 
w'eek.  Stays. 

Rotj  (Indie)  (5.705;  90-$2.50)  — 
“Perfect  Furlough”  (U)  with  new 
stageshow*  (2d  wk).  Initial  stanza 
ended  yesterday  (Tues.)  hit  fair 
$55,000  or  close.  In  ahead.  “Sin- 
bad”  (Col)  and  stageshow*  (5th  wk), 
$37,000,  but  registered  three  great 
weeks  during  run,  the  second  round 
be;ng  topped  only  by  “The  Robe” 
(20th)  at  this  house. 

Sutton  (R&B)  (561;  95-$1.80)  — 
“Gigi”  (M-G)  (13th  wk).  The  12th 
week  concluded  Saturday  (24)  was 
terrific  $21,400.  The  11th  was 
$19,600. 

Trans-Lux  52d  St.  (T-L)  (540;  $1- 
$1.50) — “Doctor’s  Dilemma”  (M-G) 
(7th  wk).  Sixth  round  ended  yester¬ 
day  (Tues.)  w'as  big  $10,500.  Fifth 
was  $9,000. 

Victoria  (City  Inv.)  (1,003;  50-$2) 
—  “Anna  Lucasta”  (UA)  (3d  wk). 
First  hold-over  session  finished 
yesterday  (Tues.)  was  nice  $20,000 
or  near.  Initial  u*eek  was  $26,000, 
a  bit  below  expectancy. 

Warner  (SW  Cinerama)  (1,600; 
$1.80-$3.50) — “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (28th  wk».  The 
27th  frame  completed  Saturday 
(24)  was  solid  $22,800  as  against 
$20,300  in  26th  week. 


Cincy  Flooded,  Biz  Oke; 
‘Bell’  Lusty  at  $8,500, 
‘Idb’  Bangap  7G,  4th 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  27. 

Strong  product  is  enabling  first- 
runs  here  to  withstand  crippling  of 
general  business  by  floods  and 
frigid  blasts  in  first  half  of  week. 
Grosses  are  firm  at  all  locations. 
“Bell.  Book  and  Candle,”  the  lone 
newcomer,  looms  swell  at  Keith's, 
Sturdy  holdovers,  “Auntie  Mame” 
at  Albee  and  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happi¬ 
ness”  at  Palace,  are  in  fourth 
weeks.  “Old  Man  and  Sea”  shapes 
okay  in  second  round  at  Grand. 
“South  Pacific”  is  showing  im¬ 
provement  in  39th  week.  “South 
Seas  Adventure”  is  holding  great 
in  13th  stanza  at  Capitol. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Albee  (RKO)  (3.100;  90-51.50)— 
“Auntie  Mame”  (WB)  (4th  wk). 
Plenty  sweet  at  $11,500.  Last  week, 
$13,500.  • 

Capitol  (SW-Cirferama)  (1,376; 
$1.20-$2.65) — “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (13th  wk).  Strong 
$16,000.  Last  week,  $17,000. 

Grand  (RKO)  (1,400;  90-$  1.25)— 
“Old  Man  and  Sea”  (WB)  (2d  wk), 
Oke  $7,500  after  $9,000  preem. 

Keith’s  (Shor)  (1.500;  90-$1.25>— 
“Bell,  Book.  Candle”  (Col).  Swell 
$8,500.  Holds  for  second  stanza. 
Last  week,  “Tonka”  (BV)  (2d  wk). 
$7,000. 

Palace  (RKO)  (2,600;  90-$  1.50)— 
“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(4th  wk).  Fast  $7,000.  Last  week, 
$8,000. 

Valley  (Wiethe)  (1.300;  $1.50- 
$2.50) — “South-  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(39th  wk).  Perking  to  oke  $6,000  on 
“final  weeks”  notice.  Last  week, 
$5,900. 
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PHrIETt 


Wednesday,  January  28,  1959 


20th  HAD  THE  NATION’S 

NO.  1  ATTRACTION  IN 

NOVEMBER 


m  LOVE  and  WAR 

as  reported  in  VARIETY,  TIME  MAGAZINE. 
THE  N.  Y.  HERALD-TRIBUNE 


HO.  1 AHRACTION  IN 

DECEMBER 


MflRDI  GRM8 

as  reported  in  VARIETY.  TIME  MAGAZINE. 
THE  N.  Y.  HERALD-TRIBUNE 


NO.  1  ATTRACTION  IN 

JANUARY 

20th  HAS  THE 

NO.  1  ATTRACTION  IN 

FEBRUARY 

20th  H  AS  TH  E 

NO.  1  ATTRACTION  IN 


The  Inn  Of  The 
Sixth  Happiness 


now  performing 
sensationally 
throughout 
the  countr-H. 


Rally  Round 

The  Flag, Bay*] 


beating  20th' s  oiggesr 
hits  now  m  New  York. 
Memphis ,  Pittsburgh, 
Miami  and  New  Haven! 


THE 

AND  THE 


previewers  rave! 
20th's  outstanding 
Paster  attraction 
can  be  dated  now! 


i 


'VARIETY'*'  LONDON  OFFJCfl 
t  St.  Martin's  Mac*,  Trafaltai*  Sqw 


INTERNATIONAL 
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3.0  *ljeaal  &h  fiubicU  dep&Uotof 

Waelterlin  Regime  Updated  Quality  of  Drama  in  Swiss 
Metropolis  —  During  Hitler *s  Time  6 Freedom * 
Became  a  Burst-of-Applause  Word- 

MMMMwBy  GEORGE  MEZQEFImw  ■  ■ 


Zurich,  Jan.  20. 

The  year  1958  marked  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Switzerland’s  lead¬ 
ing  legit  house,  -the  near-1 ,000-seat 
Schauspielhaus  of  Zurich,  under 
its  present  management  of  Dr. 
Oskar  Waelterlin  who  took  over 
in  1938.  With  him  a  completely 
new  concept  and  change  of  policy 
took  place.  It  opened  a  new  era 
in  Swiss,  legit  and  brought  this 
stage  up  to  European  calibre. 

Prior  to  the  year  of  1938,  the 
Schauspielhaus  had  devoted  a 
good  part  of  its  repertory  to  light¬ 
weight  boulevard  comedies  and, 
beside  the  traditional  classics,  had 
ventured  only  occasionally  into 
contemporary  drama  of  stature. 
Waelterlin  inaugurated  “conscious” 
schedule  -  planning,  abandoning 
more  and  more  the  frivolous  fod¬ 
der  or  at  least  restricting  it. 

During  the  Hitlerian  nightmare, 
the  Schauspielhaus  stood  out  as 
the  last  .  free  German-language 
stage -and  one  of  the  few:  free  legit 
outlets  in  Europe,  Hitlerian  repres¬ 
sion  of  thought  had  the  effect  of 
accentuating  implications  In;  dialog 
and  significance  of  long-familiar 
classics.  .  . 

Scores  of  plays  by  U.  S.,  British 
and  French  authors  have  been  pi¬ 
oneered  hehe  dining  and  since 
World  War  H,  some  of  them  in 
world  premiere.  Here’s  a  rundown 
of  Anglo-U.  S.-French  vehicles 
produced  here  since  1938  (exclud¬ 
ing  the  classics  such  as  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Sheridan,  Moliere,  Racine 
etc.  and  semi-classics  such  as  G. 
B.  Shaw  and  Oscar  Wilde): 

American:  “Our  Town”  (Thorn¬ 
ton  Wilder),  "Abe  Lincoln  in  Illi¬ 
nois”  (Robert  E.  Sherwood),  “The 
Gentle  People” .  (Irwin  Shaw), 
“George  Washington  Slept  Here” 
(Kaufman  &  Hart),  “Mourning  Be¬ 
comes  Electra”  (Eugene  O’Neill), 
“Accent  On  Youth”  (Samson.Raph- 
elson),  “The  Moon  Is  Down”  (John 
Steinbeck),  “Skin  Of  Our  Teeth” 
(Wilder),  “Arsenic  and  Old  Lace” 
(Joseph  Kesselring),  “Glass  -Mena¬ 
gerie”  (Tennessee  Williams),  “On 
Borrowed  Time”  (Paul  Osborn), 
“Time  Of  Your  Life”  (William 
Saroyan),  “I  Remember '  Mama” 
(John  van  Druten),  “Voice  of  the 
Turtle”  (van  Druten),  “Across  the 
Board  on  Tomorrow  Morning” 
(Saroyan),  “Streetcar  Named  De¬ 
sire”  (Williams),  “Death  of  a  Sales¬ 
man”  (Arthur  Miller),  “Iceman 
Cometh”  (O’Neill),  “Caine  Mutiny 
Court-Martial”  (Herman  Wouk), 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon” 
(adapted  by  John  Patrick),  “Har¬ 
vey"  (Mary  Chase),  “Requiem  for 
a  Nun”  (William  Faulkner)  (world 
preem),  “Matchmaker”  (Wilder), 
“Winterset”  (Maxwell  Anderson), 
“Desire  Under '  Elms”  (O’Neill), 
“Rainmaker”  (N.  Richard  Na§h), 
“Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  (Goodrich 
&  Hackett),  “View  from  Bridge” 
(Miller),  “Alcestiad”  (A  Life  in  the 
Sun)  (Wilder),  “Touch  of  the  Poet” 
(O’Neill),  “Thunder  Rock”  (Rob¬ 
ert  Ardrey). 

British:  “Remember?”  (Saville), 
“Time  and  the  Conways”  (J.  B. 
Priestley),  “Night  Must  Fall” 
(Emlyn  Williams),  “Wind  and  the 
Rain”  (Merton  Hodge),  “Morning 
Star”  (Williams),  “Hay  Fever” 
(Noel  Coward)*  -  ‘.‘Jupiter  ■  -Laughs” 
(A.  J.  Cronin),  “Family  Reunion” 
(T.  S.  Eliot),  “Playboy  of  Western 
World”  ( J,  .M.  Synge),  “Blithe 
Spirit”  (Coward),  “They  Came  To 
A  City”  (Priestley),  “Murder  in, 
the  Cathedral”  (Eliot),  '“Cocktail 
Party”  (Eliot);  “Lady’s  Not'  for 
Burning”  (Christopher  Fry),  “Love 
of  Four  Colonels’*  (Peter  Ustinov), 
“Silver  Tassie”  (Sean  G’Gasey), 
“Dial  M  For  Murder”  (Frederick 
Knott),  “Confidential  Clerk”  (Eli- 
.  ot),  “Empty  Chair”  (Ustinov), 

“Look  Back  in  Anger”-  and  “Epi¬ 

taph  for  George  Dillion,”  both  by 
John  Osborne. 

French:  “Ondine”  (Jean  .  Girau- 
doux),  “The  Fair  Sex”  (Edouard 
Bourdet),  “Marius”  (Marcel  Pag¬ 
nol),  “Sodom  and  Gomorrha” 

(Giraudoux),  ‘The  Satin  Slipper” 
(Paul  Claudel),  ‘The  Flies”  (Jean- 
Paul  Sartre),  ‘The  Hostage” 

(Claudel),  “Sylvia  and  the  Ghost” 
(Alfred  Adam),  “The  Humiliated 


Father.”  (Claudel),  “Madwoman  of 
Chaillot”  (Giraudoux),  “Jeanne 
With  Us”  (Claude  Vermorel), 
“Eurydice”  (Jean  Anouilh),  “Eagle 
With  Two  Heads”  (Jean  Cocteau), 
“Baker’s  ’Wife”  (Pagnol),  “Red 
Gloves”  (Sartre),  “Tiger  at  the, 
Gates”  (Giraudoux),  “Three  Boys, 
One  Girl”  (Roger  J.  Ferdinand) 
“The  Just  Ones”  (Albert  Camus), 
“Siegfried"  (Giraudoux),  “Cleram-; 
bard”  (Marcel  Amey).  “Dialogues, 
of  the  Carmelites”  (Georges  Ber-i 
nanos)  (world  preem),  ^‘The  Devil, 
and  God”  ISartre),  “The  Wheel-, 
work”  (Sartre)  (world  preem), 
“Story  of  Tobias  and  Sarah” 
(Claudel),  “Waiting  For  Godot” 
(Samuel  Beckett),  “Time  Remem¬ 
bered”  (Anouilh),  “Duel  of  Ang¬ 
els”  (Giraudoux),  “Intermezzo” 
(Giraudoux),  “The  Immortal  One” 
(Jean-  Pierre  Giraudoux,  Jean’s 
son)  (world  preem),  “Leonor” 
(Maurice  Clavel),  ‘The  Bald  Sing¬ 
er”  and  “The  Lesson”  (Eugene 
Ionesco);-  j  - 

1  Loved  Steinbeck  Play  1 

One  Yankee  script  became  al¬ 
most  a- symbol  here  during  the  war; 
namely  John  Steinbeck’s  “The 
Moon  Is  ..Down”  concerning  as  it 
did  the  fight  for  freedom  of  ah 
unidentified  “little”  European  na¬ 
tion  under  Nazi  oppression  —  a 
situation  too  close  for  comfort  in 
Switzerland  at  that  time,  border- 
to-border  with.  Germany  and  Ger¬ 
man-occupied  countries.  This  unu¬ 
sually  high  degree  of  self-identifi¬ 
cation  lead  to  “Moon”  becoming 
the  alltime  hit  play  here,  with  71 
sellout  performances  within  six 
months  of  the  1943-44  season,  a 
record  for  repertory.  Its  success 
was  only  equalled  much  later 
(1956-57)  by  another  U.  S.  play, 
‘The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank." 

The  wartime  "period  and  threat 
of  invasion  emphasis  on  -the 
“meaning”  in  familiar  works  cre¬ 
ated  an  incident  during  perform¬ 
ances  of  Goethe’s  “Goetz  von  Ber- 
licfiingen.”  One  -  character  -,  says: 
“Long  Live  Freedom!,”  to  which 
the  tide  hero,  Goetz,  replies:  “And 
if  freedom  outlives  v£,  we  can  die 
in -peace.”  ■  Thundrous  .applause 
broke  forth  at  each  performance, 
blocking  the  action  onstage  for 
several  minutes.  Similar  reaction 
was  registered  in  Schiller’s  “Don 
Carlos”  when  Marquis  Posa  de¬ 
mands  of  King  Philip  of  Spain: 
“Sire,  give  us  Freedom  of 
Thought!” 

The  stream  of  Jewish  or  simply 
anti-Nazi  artists  immigrating  from 
Germany  and  Austria  (latter  post- 
’38)  to  Switzerland  .  caused,  the 
formation  of  an  unprecedented  en¬ 
semble  of  top  play  era  and  directors 
which  was  further  brightened-  by 
such  guest  personalities  as  Albert 
and  Else  Bassermann,  Curt  Gpetz. 
and  wife  Valerie  von  Martens, 
Maria  Fein,  Erwin  Kaiser  and 
many  others.  Top  directors’  such 
as  Leopold  Lindtberg,  Leonard 
Steckel,  the  late  Berthold  Viertel, 
Giorgio  Strehler,  and,  at  one-time, 
the  late  Max  Ophuls  contributed 
to  the  Schauspielhaus’  high  artistic 
level. . 

.  Some  446  plays  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  playhouse  since  1938, 
averaging  over  22  per  season.  60 
of  these  have  been  staged  here  as 
world  preems,  including  such 
noted  Items  as  Carl  Zuckmayer’s 
“Devil’s  General,”  Georges  Berna- 
nos’  “Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites,” 
William  Faulkner’s.  “Requiem  for 
a  Nun,”  Jean-  Paul  Sartre’s  “L’En- 
grenage”  (The  Wheelwork),  G.  B.  . 
Shawls  posthumuous  comedy 
“Buoyant  Billions,”  Bert  Brecht’s 
“Mother  Courage,”  “Good  Woman 
of  Setzuan”  and  “Life  of  Galilei,” 
Friedrich  Duerrenmatt’s  “The  Vis¬ 
it,”  (later  the  Bunts’  N.Y.  vehicle) 
Paul  Burkhard’s  musical  ^Comedy 
“Firework”  and  Max  Brod’s  adap¬ 
tation  of  Franz  Kafka’s  posthu-. 
muous  “America.” 

Number  of  actors,  actressy,  di¬ 
rectors  and  set  designers  employed 
by'  Schauspielhaus  in  the  past'  20 
years  reads  just  as  impressively: 
176  actors,  113  actresses,  *26  direc¬ 
tors  ,  and  17  designers  (top  man 
among,  the  latter,  Teo  Otto,  who 
designed  ‘The  Visit”  for  Broad¬ 
way  last  season,  has  been  under 
contract  to  the  Schauspielhaus 
since  1933). 


British  film  Biz  Leaders  Forecast 
Full  Shakeup  in  Exhib,  Distrib  As 
Rationalization  Begins  to  Take  Grip 


San  Remo  Song  Festival 
Still  Top  Italo  Event 
But  Many  Fights  Loom 

San  Remo,  Jan.  27.  . 

The  San  Remo  Song  Festival, . 
biggest  musical  event  of  year  for 
this  country,  gets  under  way  Thurs¬ 
day  (29).  Many  things  have  helped 
focjis  attention  on  San  Remo  this 
year.  First  is  doubtless  last  year’s 
“revolutionary?'ifaj^fefe  o^  Modug- 
no’s  “Nel  Blu^^^S^^ong^^sUb- 

two  songs  San%eiM^gcc6ptii^Bmwfe 
year  was  ModttgnoW^‘^Pi^n?^T»a1 
vast  disk  and  publishing  interests  j 
have  helped  beat  the  drums  for 
the  Fest  as  usual.  | 

Inevitably,  the  song  selection  (20 
finalists  from  among  351  official 
entries  submitted  by  all.  top  Italo 
writers)  brought  beefs  from  all 
those  left  out.  The  choice  of  sing¬ 
ers  for  the  event  dittoed  in  riling 
performers  not  “invited”  this  year, 
while  those  who  “made”  it  com¬ 
plained  about  songs  they  were 
asked  to  sing. 

Another  fracas  has  just  been 
started  by  comedian  Ugo  Tognazzi, 
who  has  threatened  to  sue  San 
Remo  for  having  cancelled  him  as 
emcee. 

Still  another  row  started  oyer 
MOdugno’s  participation,  and  his 
single  accepted  entry,  “Aove” 
since  it  is  claimed  this  already  had 
been  performed  and  recorded  in 
the  U.S. — hence  disqualifying  the 
tune:  Modugno  has  since  noted 
that  “Piove”  (It’s  Raining)  was  in¬ 
spired  by  his  UB,  visit. 

It  is  perhaps  sadly  ironic  that 
the  man  who  organized  the  event 
and  courageously  bore  most  of  the 
criticism  himself,  Achille  Cajafa, 
should  have  been  tragically  killed 
in  an  auto  accident  less  than  two 
weeks  before  the  Fest’s  start. 

PUERTO  RICO  BOOKS 
BACH  ARIA  GROUP 

Following”  the-  success  of  -  the 
Bach  Aria  Group’s  completely  sold 
out  two-month  1959  road,  tour 
(which  includes  appearances  with 
the  symphony  orchestras  of  Wash¬ 
ington',  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  San' 
Antonio,  and  Louisville),  the 
Group,  under  the  direction  of  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Schelde,  will  tour- the  Far 
West  for  the  first  time  In  I960. 
Among  the  highlights  of  the  1960 
tour— already  completely  booked — - 
will  be  two  appearances  on  suc¬ 
cessive  nights  in  Berkeley. 

Group  will  give  a  series  of  con¬ 
certs  id  Puerto  Rico  in  May  of 
1959  as  a  highlight  of  the  opening 
week  of  the  Casals  Festival  there. 

18  Italo  Opera  Singers 
On  2-Month  Japan  Trek 

Tel  Aviv,  Jan.  20. 

A  select  group  of  18  Italian  opera 
singers  will  give  20  performances 
in  Tokyo  and  five  hi  Osaka  of  five 
^  operas,  in  February  and  March. 
Opening  in  this  city  at  the  Toho 
Theatre  Feb.  *4,  group  Will  'offer 
Verdi’s  “Othello,”  PuCciniY  “La 
:  B.oheme,”  Bizet’s  “Carmen,”  Doni¬ 
zetti’s  “The  Elixir  of  Love”  and 
Verdi’s  “La  Traviata.” 

Singers  have  been  chosen  from 
Rome  State  Opera  House,  La  Scala 
of  Milan  and  the  San  Carlo  Opera 
House  of  Naples. 

Accompanying  the  troupe  will  be 
conductors  Nino  Verehi  and  Alber¬ 
to  Elede.  Music  will  be  by  .  the  NHK 
(Japan  Broadcasting  Co.)  Sym¬ 
phony  and  chorus  by  Tokyo  Broad¬ 
casting  Chorus,  Nikikai  Chorus  and 
the  Fujiwara  Opera  Co.  Chorus. 
Tour  is  at  invitation  of  NHK  and 
has  the  support  of  .both  govern¬ 
ments. 


British  Film  Tags  in  Rot 

London,  Jan.  -27, 

A  new  registration  scheme,  re¬ 
cently  introduced  by  the  British 
Film  Producers  :  Assn.,  spotlights 
the  similarity  in  titles. 

Some  recent  examples  are  cited 
in  the  latest  list.  In  addition  to  the 
Associated  British  registration  of 
“School  for  Scoundrels,”  other  pro¬ 
ducers  have  submitted  “School  for 
Cats,”  “School,  for  Scandal”  and 
“School  for  Secrets.” 

There  are  also  three  titles  list* 
ed  featuring  the  word  “stars”  and 
five  using  “murder.”  . 


'End  of  the  World’  Slap 

Melbourne,  Jan.  20. 

Ava  Gardner,  here  to  costar 
with  Gregory  Peck  in  “On  the 
Bfeach”  for  Stanley  Kramer, 
irked  the  local  press  boys  and 
gals  when  she  Is  alleged  to 
have  cracked  just  after  arriv¬ 
al:  “‘On  the  Beach’  is  about 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  this 
place  is  the  right  locale  for 
it.” 

Those  associated  with  the 
star  emphatically  deny  that 
the  remark  was  made  as  re¬ 
ported.  They  say  the  press 
peeve  came  about  because 
Miss  Gardner .  declined  addi¬ 
tional  Interviews  with  press 
reps.  She  did -this  because  re¬ 
hearsal  dates,  called  for  by 
Kramer,  kept  her  on  strict 
schedule. 


New  Mex  Move  To 
Get  Pix  Ministry 

Mexico  City,  Jan.  20. 

A  project  to  centralize  all  offi¬ 
cial  organizations  related  to  film 
industry  has  been  initiated  by  the 
Mexican  Assn,  of  Film  Producers 
and  Distributors.  Idea  of  an  auton¬ 
omous  official  Ministry  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Industry  is  not  new 
by  any  means.  Proposal  has  been 
made  in  former  administrations, 
but  no  action  ever  was  taken.  Un¬ 
wrapped  from  mothballs  yet  again, 
the  association  feels  that  President 
Adolfo  Lopez  Meteos,  very  kindly 
disposed  towards  the  pix  and  all 
show  biz,  will  give  his  official  okay 
to  create  the  new'  federal  agency. 

In  association  arguments  for  the 
Creation  of  the  new  federal  film 
organization,  it  is  stressed  that  a 
lot  of  delays  and  bureaucratic  red 
tape  would  be  eliminated.  The 
industry  would  not  only .  receive 
concrete  benefits  but  save  money 
and  time  in  readying  production 
schedules. 

The  association  particularly 
stresses  the  need  for  an  “autono¬ 
mous”  organization  which  would 
still  be  official.  In  dealing  with 
one  central  agency  producers  could 
eliminate  many  pre-production 
headaches. 

Under  current,  conditions,  the 
producer  has  first,  to  seek  produc¬ 
tion  permission  and  offical  okay  of 
shooting  script.  Then  he  has  to 
file  forms  In  quadruplicate  or. 
more,  requesting  advance  financ¬ 
ing  from  the  Film  Bank,  through 
one  of  tl^e  authorized  distributor¬ 
ships  of  which  he  must  be  a  mem¬ 
ber.  When  film  Is  ready  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  more  red  tape  is  encountered 
in  obtaining  official  exhibition  per¬ 
mits.  All  this  running  around  to 
different  federal  agencies  means 
costly  and  irritating  delays. 

‘80  Days’  Rounds  Out  Year; 
Stockholm’s  Previous  Top 
Runs  45  and  38  Weeks 

Stockholm,  Jan.  27. 

“Around  the  World  in  80  Days” 
has  been  running  one  year  (Jan. 
24)  in  Stockholm  at  the  rebuilt  Ritz 
Theatre.  By  last  November  the  net  | 
was  around  $200,000,  and  it  is 
expected  finally  to  bring  in  a  total 
twice  that  sum. 

The  52  weeks  is  an  all-time  rec¬ 
ord  for  a  first  run  theatre  in  Swe¬ 
den.  “Going  My  Way”  ran  45 
weeks  and  the  Swedish  release 
“One  Summer  of  Happiness” 
played  38. 

It  is  believed  to  have  cost  the 
Ritz  Theatre  owners  some  $70,000 
to  rebuild  for  the  Todd-AO  system. 

.  “Around' the  World  In  80  Days” 
has  also  been  exhibited  in  the 
Swedish  cities  of  Gothenburg  and 
Malmo  and  in  the  Finnish  capital* 
Helsinki,  but  in  these  cases  it  was 
shown  in  Cinemascope  and  box- 
office  interest  was  only  lukewarm. 

“South  Pacific”  will  be  the  next 
show  at  the  Riti,  but  its  opening  is 
probably  two  or  three  months  off. 


By  HAROLD  MYERS 

London,  Jan.  27. 

Rationalization  of  the  British  pic¬ 
ture  industry,  which  began  to  take 
shape  late  in  1958  when  the  Rank 
Organization  introduced  plans  for 
reshaping  its  exhibition  policy,  is 
likely*  to  develop  In  drastic  fashion 
within  the  next  three  years  or  so. 
Top  industry  observers  now  take 
the  view  that  the  present  format  of 
exhib  and  distribution  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  much  longer. 

By  the  time  the  Rank  rational¬ 
ization  plan  takes  full  effect,  the 
exhibition  strength  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  is  likely  to  fall  well  below  the 
4,000  mark  In  contrast  to  a 
strength  of  more  than  4,500  dur¬ 
ing  the  peak  post-war  period.  The 
forecast  is  that  the  decline  in  num¬ 
ber  of  theatres  will  continue  at  a 
steady  rate  and  will  find  a  new, 
natural  level  of  2,500  to  3,000  by 
1962  or  1963. 

At  the  same  time,  there  will  be 
an  accompanying  streamlining  of 
distrib.  The  present  system  Df  all 
the  U.S.  majors  maintaining  their 
own  distribution  In  Britain  ft  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  by  the  boaiti  and  the 
number  may  well  go  down  to  a 
maximum  of  three  or  four  Helly- 
wrood  majors  operating  independ¬ 
ently  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  British  distributing  com¬ 
panies  will  also  be  caught  up  In 
the  rationalization  trend.  The  ex¬ 
itsing  .three  majors — Rank.  AB- 
Pathe  and  British  Lion-s— will  pre¬ 
sumably  continue  to  function  on 
their  own,  hut  “many  of  the  other 
Indie  distributing  outfits  may  be 
obliged  to  make  an  accommodation 
with  an  existing  company.  The 
pattern  in  this  direction  w'as  set  a 
year  or  so  ago  when,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  Exclusive  Films 
dropped  most  of  its  direct  distribu¬ 
tion  and  made  straight  releasing 
deals  with  U.S.  majors.  Other  suc¬ 
cessful  production  -  distribution 
companies  may  wTell  see  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  eliminating  their  ex¬ 
pensive  sales  overheads  and  con¬ 
fining  their  activities  to  more 
profitable  production. 


Signe  Hasso  as  Legiter 


In  Stockholm  Cabaret 


Stockholm,  Jan.  27. 

Not  having  appeared  on  a  Span¬ 
ish  stage  for  20  years,  Signe  Hasso 
is  playing  the  lead  in  “In  the  Final 
Moment,”,  a  comedy  by  Italian  Aldo 
;  De  Benedetti,  at  Stockholm’s  Lilia 
Theatre.  Actress  returned  to  Swe¬ 
den  a  little  over  a  month  ago  and 
first  appeared  in  the  stage  show 
at  Berns  restaurant,  which  seats 
about  2,000.  Critics  found  her  res¬ 
taurant  act  disappointing,  consist- 
;  ing  mostly  of  her  somewhat  boring 
and  overly  sentimental  memories 
of  Swedish  childhood. 

Miss  Hasso  called  her  restaurant 
act  “A  Saga  of  a  Dream.”  Critics 
felt  that  she  could  have  made  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  her  talent  by  either  re¬ 
citing  poetry  or  having  a  more 
talented  writer  script  her  material. 

However,  when  she  opened  in 
“In  the  Final  Moment,”  critics  were 
delighted  to  hail  her  talent  come 
into  its  own.  They  were  also 
pleased  that  she  still  spoke  Swe¬ 
dish  without  difficulty. 

Signe  Hasso  will  return  to  the 
States  before  summer.  She  states 
she  took  the  Stockholm  engage¬ 
ments  primarily  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  her  aging  mother. 


Doalers’  fight  in  Italy 

Rome,  Jan.  27. 

Abolition  of  double  features  In 
this  country  is  the  subject  of  a 
distributor-exhibitor  controversy 
which  will  be  the  topic  of  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  two 
industry  groups,  ANEC  and  UNDF. 
Exhibs  have  voiced  loud  objections 
and  official  reservations  regarding 
a  distrib  circular  which  announced 
the  abolition  of  all  dualers  dates 
as  of  Feb.  16,  1959. 

Theatre-owners  point  out  that 
while  the  move  is  necessary  in 
many  cases,  in  others  it  would  spell 
disaster  for  those  situations  unable 
to  hold  up  with  a  single  feature 
program. 
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DeMille:  ‘Founder  of  HoDywood 


Pioneered  ‘Rembrandt  Lighting’  When  Sun  Failed 
To  Shine — Long,  Unique,  Creative  Career 


Cecil  Blount  DeMille  was ,  the 
third  member  of  the  trio  gener¬ 
ally  considered  to  have  been  the 
founders  of  Hollywood  as  the 
world’s  motion  picture  capital.  It 
was  in  1912  that  DeMille,  Samuel 
Goldwyn  and  the  late  Jesse  L.: 
Lasky  niet  at  the  Hotel  Claridgei 
in  New  York  and  formed  the  Jesse 
L.  Lasky  Feature  Way  Co.  with  a  i 
capitalization  of  $20,000.  Four  years 
later  the  company  was  estimated 
to  be  worth  $8,000,000.  ! 

DeMille  went  west  with  the 
rights  to  Edwin  Milton  Boyle’s 
“The  Squaw  Man,”  and  Broadway 
actor  Dustin  Famum.  He  intended 
to  stop  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  but  when 
he  and  his  little  company  arrived 
there  it  was  raining.  Discouraged, 
they  stayed  on  the  train  until  they 
arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  chose 
a  then — pastoral  suburb,  Holly¬ 
wood,  for  their  location.  Here,  in 
a  bam  at  the  comer  of  what  is 
now  Selma  and  Vine,  DeMille 
made  “The  Squaw  Man.”  It  cost 
$15,450.15  and  grossed  $225,000. 

Success  of  this  venture  eventu¬ 
ally  brought  Lasky  and  Goldwyn 
to  the  west  coast  and  in  June  1918, 1 
the  trio  merged  with  Adolph  ZU-j 
kor’s.  Famous  Players  Corp.  In| 
1926,  the  company  moved  to  Mara- 1 
thon  Street,  where  Paramount  Pic-' 
tures,  as  the  organization  eventu¬ 
ally  came  to  be  called,  Is  still  lo¬ 
cated. 

Knew  Public’s  Taste 

DeMille’s  ability  to  read  accu¬ 
rately  the  public  taste  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  it,  was  repeated  again 
and  again  during  the  70  motion  pic¬ 
tures  he  made.  Four  of  his  pictures, 
the  original  “Ten  Commandments,” 
“The  King  of  Kings,”  “Reap  The 
Wild  Wind,"  and  the  still-curreni 
second  coming  of  the  “Ten  Com¬ 
mandments”  were  among  Para¬ 
mount’s  five  top  money-makers  in 
its  history. 

The  first  “Ten  Commandments” 
had  a  budget  of  $1,400,000  (in  1925, 
only  13  years  after  “The  Squaw 
Man”  was  produced  at  about  1/100 
of  That  figure),  until  that  time  the 
greatest  budget  ever  put  on  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture.  The  second  “Ten 
Commandments”  was  estimated  to 
have  cost  $13,500,000,  another  rec¬ 
ord  that  still  stands. 

A  partial  list  of  DeMille’s  pic¬ 
tures  is  a  roll  call  of  Hollywood 
cinema  history.  They  included  “The 
Virginian,”  “The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West,”  “Carmen,”  “The  Trail  of 
the  Lonesome  Pine/'  “Male  and 
Female”  (“The  Admirable  Crich¬ 
ton”),  “The  Sign  of  the  Gross,” 
“Cleopatra,”  “Samson  and  Deli¬ 
lah,”  “The  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth.”  DeMille’s  scope  included 
comedy,  romance,  and  spectacle, 
and  it  was  for  the  last  that  his 
name  became  world-famous. 

Less  well-known  outside  the  In¬ 
dustry  were  the  many  innovations 
DeMille  put  into  practice  or  in¬ 
spired. 

DeMille  was  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  color  into  a  Hollywood  fea¬ 
ture,  with  scenes  for  which  the  film 
was  hand-colored  in  “Joan  the 
Woman,”  starring  Geraldine  Far¬ 
rar,  in  1917. 

While  shooting  “The  Man  From 
Home”  in  1914,  DeMille  became 
impatient  with  the  vagaries  of  de¬ 
pending  upon  sunshine  for  light¬ 
ing.  He  borrowed  a  spotlight  from 
a  local  opera  company  and  used  it 
to  light  only  part  of  a  character's 
face  instead  of  trying  to  light  the  i 
whole  scene  as  was  formerly  done. 
When  the  picture  was  first  shown 
in  New  York,  some  exhibitors 
claimed  they  should  pay  only  half- 
price  for  the  picture,  “because  you 
can  see  only  half  the  character's 
face.”  “That’s  Rembrandt  lighting,” 
DeMille  shot  back,  and  -it  became 
a  premium  instead  of  a  liability. 
The  term  has  survived.  •  -  •  . 

In  the  early  days,  the*  camera 
was  immobile,  held  to  one  plane. 
DeMille  wanted  his  '  camera  to 
swing  in  an  arc.  When  hix  techni¬ 
cians*  told  him  it  could  not  be 
done,  he  ordered  a' step  ladder,  *a 
heavy  belt,  a  long  thick  plank  and 
five  sandbags.  The  first  camera 
boom  was  born. 

Od  another  occasion,  early  in 
the  sound  days,  the  camera  was 
similarly  inhibited  by  the  insulated 
little  cell  it  was  encased  in  to  keep 
its  machinery  from  recording  on 
the  sound  track.  He  improvised  a 
camera-covering  of  prop  depart¬ 
ment  blankets  and  quilts  *  and 
showed  it  to  Douglas  Shearer,  who 
designed  from  this  Idea  the  now 
standard  sound  “blimp.” 

In  addition  to  his  motion  picture 


work,  DeMille  became  nationally 
famous  during  radio's  most  lucra¬ 
tive  period  for  his  association  with 
the  Lux  Radio  Theatre,  for  which 
he  served  as  host  and  narrator.  His 
association  with  this  presentation 
eventually  ended  on  a  conflict  .of 
principle;  DeMille  refused  to  pay  a 
nominal  fee'  levied  by  the  radio 
union  for  “political  action.”  As  a 
Consequence  he  was  dropped  by 
the  union  and  barred  from  the  air. 

DeMille  was  bom  in  Ashfield, 
Mass.,  August  12, 1881,  the  younger 
of  two  sons  of  a  distinguished 
American  family.  His  father  was  a 
successful  playwright  whose  family 
traced  its  ancestry  to  a' Dutch  De 
Mil  who  arrived  In  America  in 
1658.  His  mother,  also  a  teacher, 
was  a  native  of  England. 

Young  DeMille  ran  away  from 
home  to  enlist  ,  for  the  Spanish 
American  war,  was  turned  down 
because  of  his  youth,  studied  at  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Art  and  made  his  acting  debut  in 
1901.  In  1902,  while  touring  with 
E.  H.  Sothern,  he  married  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  company,  Constance 
Adams,  daughter  of  a  New  Jersey 
judge.  In  addition  to  acting  DeMille 
collaborated  with  David  Belasco  on 
several  plays,  including  “The.  Re¬ 
turn  of  Peter  Grimm,"  and  also 
with  brother  William  on  some 
plays,  among  them,  “The  Royal 
Mounted.". 

‘Founding  Father*  Film  Colony 
At  time  of  DeMille’s  demise, 
film  reviewer  for  the  radio  net¬ 
work  of  the  Canadian  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  Gerald  Pratley,  was  in 
Hollywood  on  a  two-week  visit  the_ 
main  purpose  of  which  was  taping' 
material  to  be  utilized  in  a  60- 
minute  documentary  on  DeMille 
and  the  history  of  '  Hollywood. 
Again  the  idea  that  DeMille  was  a, 
or  the,  “founding  father”  of  the 
film  colony. 

One  of  DeMille’s  last  appear¬ 
ances  was  Dec.  16  ih  N.Y.  at  a 
luncheon  when  he  was  hailed  by 
the  revitalized  American  Academy 
of  Dramatic  Arts  as  one  of  its 
early  graduates  (1900).  This  was 
during  the  newspaper  strike  and 
DeMille’s  ad  lib  talk  went  unre¬ 
ported.  He  recalled  that  his  own 
father*  Henry  DeMille,  had  influ¬ 
enced  the  choice  of  name  for  the 
school,  previously  dubbed  the  N.Y. 
School  of  Acting.  He  also  men¬ 
tioned  his  recollection  of  his  dad 
taking  him  as  a  boy  to  dine  with 
the  great  Edwin  Booth. 

DeMille  ended  his  extempore 
(as  Taped)  with  these  remarks: 

•  “I  am  afraid  to  go  into  the 
the  depths  of  what  I  would 
like  to  say — there  is  so  much 
to  say.  I  am  a  little  emotion¬ 
ally  involved..  The^  stage  has 
meant  so  much  to  me.  My 
father  studied  to  be  an  Epis¬ 
copalian  minister  - —  then  he 
met  my  mother  who  was  a 
teacher  of  English  at  Lock- 
wood's  Academy .  She  told 
him  he  would  have  a  much 
larger  congregation  in  the 
theatre  than  he  would  in  the 
pulpit.  In  the  pulpit  he  would 
have  a  few  thousand  people, 
and  in  the  theatre  he  would 
have  hundreds  of  thousands. 
He  accepted  her  advice  and 
became  a  playwright  and  a 
good  one. 

“Then  a  little  instrument 
was  invented,  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  camera ,  and  they  thought 
the  theatre  was  ruined — the 
same  as  television  today.  I 
was  given  the  opportunity  to 
use  this  Tittle  instrument,  and 
I  can  give  you  some  rather 
startling  figures:  The  De¬ 
Mille  pictures  alone  have 
been  seen  by  some  three  and 
a  half  billion  people — that  is 
•  once  and  a  half  times  the 
population  of  the  earth — so  . 
.you  'can  see  what  came  from 
my  mothers  prophecy. 

“The  greatest  art  in  the 
world  is  the  art  of  story-tell¬ 
ing  and  we  are  all  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts— from  the  actor 
to  the  lowest  stage  hand. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  graciousness  in  this 
award.  I  'shall  not  go  on  fur¬ 
ther — I  talk  too  much.  It  is 
a  very  lovely  thing  for  you  to 
do— I 'shall  keep  it  close  be¬ 
side  me  for  the  few  years  t 
have  left.  It  suggests  a  cer- 
’  tain*  shape  now  that  is  rather 
flattering.  *  It  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful — Steuben  glass  is  the  fin- 


DeMille  Draws  Editorials 

“AH  life  was  a  wide  screen 
to  him  and  he  played  his  part 
in  magnificent  dimensions.” 
His  Influence  shall  be  felt  so 
long  as  movies  are  made.” 

The  quotes  are  excerpted 
from  an  editorial  in  New 
York’s  Jouraal-American.  In 
addition  to  extensive  biograph¬ 
ical  pieces  in  all  other  papers, 
Gotham’s  Times  and  Herald 
Tribune  printed  editorials  on 
the  deathof  Cecil  B.  DeMille. 
The  nahijjjo>f  ;£h£txfilm-toaker 
was  synS^nq&k  with  Holly¬ 
wood  at?  1***jr’  . 

said  the  ^ 

Times:  .j 

end  of  i  .  _ _ 

Its  place  among  the  legends  of 
the  entertainment  world  with 
those  of  P.  T.  Barnum  and  D. 
W.  Griffith.  For  Mr.  DeMille 
combined  the  flair  for  show¬ 
manship  of  a  Barnum  with  the 
cinematic  inventiveness  of  a 
Griffith.” 


Such  editorial  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  a  Hollywoodite’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  world’s  enter¬ 
tainment  has  been  rare — if 
not  unprecedented. 


est  in  the  'world — and  even 
more  beautiful  than  its  clas¬ 
sic  design — is  your  thought- 
fullness  and  your  recognitioii 
to  an  old  man  of  77  that  he 
has  not  wasted  b*s  time." 

One  of  12  Acad  Pioneers 

DeMille  was  among  .12 
founding  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture 
Arts  &  Sciences  voted  life 
membership  in  film  organiza¬ 
tion.  ( Board  of  Governors' 
action  was  taken  prior  to 
DeMille's  death.) 

Skedded  for  gold  card  life 
membership  are  Richard 
Barthelmess,  George  Cohen, 
Henry  King,  Edwin  J,  Loch, 
Harold  Lloyd,  Bess  Meredyth, 
Mary  Pickford,  Joseph  M. 
Schenck,  Raoul  Walsh,  Jack 
L.  Warner  and  Carey  Wilson. 
Academy's  aim  is  to  recognize 
members  living  who  helped 
found  it  in  1927. 


Ties  With  Carolina  Town 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  Jan.  27. 

Cecil  B.  DeMille  spent  much  of 
his  boyhood  at  the  little,  town  of 
Washington,  N.C.  He  should  have 
been  born  there  but  arrived  pre¬ 
maturely  while  his  parents  were 
vacationing  in  Massachusetts. 

His  parents  were  touring  in  one 
of  their  own  plays  when  he  was 
born  at  Ashfield,  Mass. 

DeMille  once  made  a  short  at 
his  boyhood  town  as  part  of  an 
appeal  to  help  fight  TB.  His  last 
visit  to  Washington,  N.C.,  was  in 
1940  to  attend  the  wedding  of  a 
cousin. 

DeMille's  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents  are  buried  at  Washington. 


Argentina  Frets 

Continued  from  page  3  —iSS 

around  $6,000,000  to  the  Motion 
Picture  Export  Assn,  member 
companies. 

One  foreign  executive  said  last 
week  he  wasn’t  sure  whether,  un¬ 
der  these  conditions,  it’d  be  worth¬ 
while  to  continue  operating  in  Ar¬ 
gentina.  Others^  noting  that  the 
import-export  system  of  the  coun¬ 
try  had  just  been  completely  re¬ 
vamped,  opined  that  time  would 
have  to -elapse  before-  the  full  im¬ 
pact' of  the  regulations  could  be 
accurately  gauged. 

Eric  Johnston,  MPEA  president, 
saw  president  Arturo  Frondizi  of 
Argentina  in  Washington  last  week 
and  discussed  the  situation  with 
him.  Robert  Corkery,  MPEA  v.p. 
in  charge  of  Latin  America,  is  see¬ 
ing  Del  Carrio,  the  Argentina  Min¬ 
ister  for  Economic  Affairs, 'tomor¬ 
row  (Thurs.)  to  go  over  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  him. 

Despite  substantial  loans  from 
the  U.S.,  the  Argentine  economy 
is  very  shaky  and  it’s  assumed  that 
"austerity”  is  one  of  the  conditions 
that  was  attached  to  these  loans. 
All  imports  now  operate  on  a  com¬ 
pletely  free  market  basis.  The  for¬ 
mer  official  1$  pesos  to  the  dollar 
exchange  rate  has  been  eliminated, 
import  license  requirements  have 
been  lifted  and  quotas  dropped. 

American  companies  import 
about  200  A  pictures  a  year  into 
Argentina.  On  black-and-white 
films  alone,  the  300%  surcharge 
would  come  to  about  $340,000  and 
the  deposit  to  $570,000.  On  color 
films,  the  surcharge  would  run  a 
total  of  $540,000  and  the  deposit 
to  $900,000. 


See  DeMille  Go.  Going  On 


Canny  Showman  Kept  Own  Unit  Frugally  Staffed — 
Foundation  Charity  Angles  on  *10  CY 


DE  Ml  LIE  EXITS  QUIETLY 


At  His  Orders  Eulogy  Omitted 
From  Episcopal  Services 


Hollywood,  Jan.  27. 

(..\  One  of  the  briefest  funeral  serv¬ 
ices  in  Hollywood  history  character¬ 
ised  the  final  rites  for  Cecil  B. 
BfeMille,  conducted  In  the  small, 
400-seat  St.  Stephen  Episcopal 
Church  which  the  film  pioneer 
long  had  attended. 

There  was  no  eulogy,  probably 
the  first  time  that  a  Hollywood 
celebrity  had  not  (by  his  own  re¬ 
quest),  had  one,  and  the  simple 
service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Harry 
E.  Owings  Jr.,  rector  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  from  a  prayer  book 
given  DeMille  by  his  parents  86 
years  ago. 

Approximately  250  members  of 
the  film  colony,  many  with  whom 
he  had  been  associated  for  many 
years,  attended  the  services,  which 
had  none  of  the  spectacular  ele¬ 
ments  that  sometimes  color  such 
!  filmdom  moments. 

!  Unlike  the  recent  Tyrone  Power 
rites,  which  drew  great  crowds 
and  excitement — during  which  one 
femme  spectator  lost  her  shoe  in 
the  grave — it  was  a  quiet  and 
solemn  occasion,  orderly  as  the 
producer  would  have  wished. 

DeMille’s  body  then  was  interred 
in  the  $250,000  cyrpt  he  built  some 
years  ago  for  his  family,  in  Holly¬ 
wood  Memorial  Park. 


From  Blueprint 
To  the  Audience 

Cecil  B.  DeMille,  who  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  Hollywood  home 
last  Wednesday  (21),  was  the  mas¬ 
ter  craftsman — indeeed,  a  giant,  in 
filmmaking — who  until  the  end  re¬ 
mained  in  immediate  touch  with 
the  screen’s  technological  ad¬ 
vances.  He  was  a  “follow-through” 
producer.  He  was  lavish  in  ex¬ 
penditures  of  time  and  money  for 
his  pictures  and  upon  their  com¬ 
pletion  exerted  all  effort  to  assure 
maximum  publicity  and,  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  ultimate  in  delivery 
to  the  public. 

Russell  Y.  Downing,  president 
of  New  York’s  Radio  City  Music 
I  Hall,  has  a  fond  memory  of  De- 
|  Mille’s  Academy  Award-winning 
“Greatest  Show  on  Earth,”  which 
played  11  weeks  at  the  Hall. 

It  was  on  opening  day,  relates 
Downing,  that  DeMille  “gave  me 
a  merry  chase.”  Although  he  was 
then  in  his  70’s,  DeMille,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Downing,  insisted  on 
sitting  in  every  part  of  the  theatre 
to  check  the-picture’s  presentation 
and  the  sound.  Following  this  he 
went  to  the  booths  to  investigate 
the  projection  and  discuss  techni¬ 
cal  matters  with  the  operators. 

Trade  reporters  may  recall  a 
press  interview  with  DeMille  at 
the  time  the  widescreen  was  coming 
into  vogue.  Instead  of  the  usual 
question  and  answer  session  that 
was  expected,  the  producer  pro¬ 
vided  the  press  with  a  lecture  on 
aspect  ratios  and  the  intricacies  of 
the  various  new  systems,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  values  of  Paramount’s 
I  Vistavision. 


Myers  Talk 

Continued  from  page  3 

would  tend  to  hurt  rather  than  help 
the.  independents. 

Myers  revives  the  idea  of  a  na¬ 
tional  buying  circuit  for  the  indies 
and  deplores  the  failure  of  the 
business  building  drive.  As  for 
the  drive-ins,  Myers  blames  de¬ 
layed  availabilities  to  the  ozoners 
for  some  of  the  bad  business  and 
I  flays  drive-in  operators  who  blame 
the  decrees  for  their  troubles. 
Drive-ins  owe  their  existence  to¬ 
day  mostly  to  the  existence  of  the 
decrees,  he  argues.  * 

The  Allied  official  again  attacks 
the  attitude  of  the  Justice  Dept  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  decrees, 
noting  that  even  the  Courts  have 
become  suspicious  of  it 


Unique  situation  obtains  with  the 
death  of  Cecil  B.  DeMille.  Al¬ 
though  he  operated  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  in  partnership  with  Para¬ 
mount,  expectation  is  that  his  com¬ 
pany,  Cecil  B.  DeMille  Produc¬ 
tions,  will  continue. 

While'  DeMille  turned  out  some 
of  Hollywood’s  most  expensive 
product  his  outfit  was  of  a  modest 
scale,  personnel-wise.  It  consisted 
of  himself,  members  of  his  family, 
producer  Henry  Wilcoxin  and  some 
clerical  help.  And  DeMilles’  50% 
share  of  the  ownership  of  his  big- 


California’s  State  Assembly 
at  Sacramento  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  last  Thursday  (22)  ex¬ 
pressing  sadness  at  the  death 
of  Cecil  B.  DeMille. 


gest  epic,  “The  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.”  went  on  to  his  company 
but  all  was  earmarked  for  various 
charities  via  the  Cecil  B.  DeMille 
Foundation. 

Specifics  of  the  future  operation 
hinge  on  DeMille’s  will,  which  has 
yet  to  be  filed.  But  some  indica¬ 
tion  in  New  York  has  it  that  Par 
will  continue  as  50-50  partner  with 
;  the  Foundation  as  a  separate  en¬ 
tity,  perhaps  with  Wilcoxin  at  the 
helm. 

It’s  noted  that  “The  Buccaneer,” 
while  a  presentation  of  the  De¬ 
Mille  company,  actually  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Wilcoxin.  DeMille  had 
the  role  of  “supervisor.” 

Not  long  ago  DeMille  sold  out 
his  interests  to  Par  in  his  pre- 
1948  productions.  These  are  slated 
for  television  exposure  as  part  of 
the  Par  library  sold  to  a  subsidiary 
of  Music  Corp.  of  America. 

Mostly  With  Paramount 

DeMille  racked  up  a  gross  of 
$750,000,000  from  70  pictures  made 
since  1913,  when  Hollywood  was 
only  farming  land. 

Second  “10  Commandments,” 
which  at  the  end  of  1958  had  al¬ 
ready  grossed  S32,000,000,  may 
pile  up  $75,000,000. 

Virtually  DeMille’s  entire  career, 
with  the  exception  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  brief  interval,  was  with  the 
;  same  company.  Paramount.  In 
;  1924,  he  left  Famous  Players-Lasky 
:  to  set  up  his  own  company,  and  it 
!  was  then  that  he  made  “The  King 
!  of  Kings.”  In  1930,  he  moved  to 
Metro,  where  he  turned  out 'his 
first  sound  film,  “Dynamite.”  and 
a’so  a  re-make  of  “Squaw  Man.” 
He  returned  to  Paramount  in  late 
1932  as  an  indie. 


Atlanta’s  Recollections 

Atlanta,  Jan.  27. 

Cecil  B.  DeMille  had  many  per¬ 
sonal  friends  in  Atlanta  and  came 
here  in  mid-December  for  the  pre¬ 
mier  of  “The  Buccaneer,”  starring 
Yul  Brynner.  It  had  been  20  years 
ago  that  he  brought  his  original 
“Buccaneer”  to  Atlanta  for  its 
Southern  bow. 

DeMille  was  also  here  in  1947 
for  the  opening  of  “The  Uncon¬ 
quered”  and  returned  in  1952  for 
the  debut  of  “The  Greatest  Show 
on  Earth.”  which  was  filmed  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.  On  the  latter  visit 
he  remarked  that  someone'  older 
than  himself  <70  at  the  time)  would 
have  to  say  when  a  man  became 
too  old  to  be  intrigued  by  a  good- 
looking  woman. 

He  told  a  local  reporter,  who 
questioned  him  about  being  afraid 
of  failure  in  the  film  industry: 
“Any  man  in  any  creative  art  who 
has  not  been  afraid  of  failure  is 
stupid.” 

The  Atlanta  Journal,  comment¬ 
ing  editorially  on  the  death  of 
DeMille.  said: 

“Mr.  DeMille  thought  in  pano¬ 
ramic  proportions  and  that  was  the 
way  his  multi-milion  dollar  pic¬ 
tures  came  out. ...  He  lived  to  be 
77  and  produced  70  films,  only  two 
of  which  lost  money,  -  .  . 

“There  is  no  one  to  take  his 
place  because  none  possesses  his 
skill,  his  grasp  of  history — and 
then  his  ability  to  finance  huge 
undertakings.  His  audiences  were 
big,  too — sense  three  billion  people 
buying  tickets  to  see  his  super- 
colossais. 

“A  truly  great  figure  in  the 
make-believe  of  thq  cinema  has 
passed  from  the  scene.  He  madd 
it  a  colorful  and  exciting  seen® 
with  his  masterful  productions.” 


USttitfri . 


Wednesday,  January  28,  1959 


Paramount  announces  the  availability  of  a 
completely  updated  merchandising  manual  for 

CECIL,  B.  DeMILLE’S 

“THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS’’ 

/ 

specially  prepared  for  the  thousands  of 
engagements  yet  to  play  this  greatest  boxoffice 
grosser  the  world  has  ever  known! 

I  EXPANDED  AD  SECTION!  1 1  ADDITIONAL  ACCESSORIES!  1 1  NEW  POSTERS!  I 


UPDATED  TEASER  AND  CROSS-PLUG  TRAILERS!  !  I ENLARGED  PUBLICITY  AND  EXPLOITATION  SECTIONS! 
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PICTURES 


Now  Producer  But 
Gordon  Still  Fan 

Hollywood, 

Editor ,  Variety: 

I  was  very  much  intrigued  in 
Clarry  Ashton’s  claim  to  be  Brit¬ 
ain’s  champion  moviegoer,  and 
would  like  to  put  in  my  claim  as 
America’s  champion,  even  though 
I  also  ,  hail  from  London  original¬ 
ly  and  emigrated  to  the  U,S.A.  in 
1947,  being  now  an  American  citi¬ 
zen. 

Being  bora  in  1922,  I  saw  my 
first  movie  in  1928  (Mrs.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Johnson’s  “Simba").  Since 
then,  I  have  kept  a  complete  rec¬ 
ord  of  every  feature  picture  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  the  grand 
total  as  of  Dec.  31.  1958,  is  20,072, 
which  includes  serials  (each  com¬ 
plete  serial  counted  as  one  fea¬ 
ture).  My  average  has  been  .724 
pictures  a  year,  which  included 
screenings  of  35m  and  16m 
prints  of  old  silent  and  talking 
pictures  I  had  missed  or  which 
were  produced  before  1928. 

When  I  finally  left  a  movie 
theatre  long  enough  to  get  married 
in  1957,  my  wife  luckily  turned  out 
to  be  a  movie  enthusiast  too,  al¬ 
though  I  had  to  “educate”  her  to 
westerns  and  serials  as  she  pre¬ 
ferred  dramas  and  sophisticated 
comedies. 

We  still  see  an  average  of  15 
features  every  week,  which  In¬ 
cludes  approximately  10  in  thea¬ 
tres  and  five  or  six  on  the  late 
television  shows.  , 

My  all-time  record  for  one 
month  is  159  features  (in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1947,  my  first  month  in  the 
.  U.S.A.)  when  I  had  a  lot  of  catch¬ 
ing  up  to^do  in  42d  Street,  New 
York,  on  pictures  I  had  missed 
during  the  war,  mainly  westerns 
and  all-night  movies  which  were 
not  shown  in  England  at  the  time. 
(Ashton  had  this  same  experience. 
— Ed.) 

I  used  to  travel  well  over  100 
miles  every  week  to  see  the  west¬ 
erns  of  Gene  Autry  and  Buck 
Jones,  which  were  rarely  shown 
in  London’s,  larger,  theatres,  and 
often  waited  in  line,  sometimes 
three  hours,  to  see  them.  During 
my  five  years  in  the  British  Army, 
while  stationed  in  England,  I  man¬ 
aged  to  time  my  24-hour  furloughs 
to  travel  up  to  London  and  catch 
the  trade-shows  of  these  westerns. 

In  England  I  worked  in  motion 
picture  publicity  for  George  Min- 
ter’s  Renown  Pictures,  and  my 
first  job  in  the  U.S.A.  was  as  as¬ 
sistant  booker  for  Walter  Reade 
Theatres,  after  which  I  became 
pressagent  for  Gene  Autry  and 
toured  85  cities  twice  a  year  with 
the  Gene  Autry  Show. 

Landing  in  Hollywood  In  1951, 
I  wrote  two  screenplays  in  be¬ 
tween  further  Gene  Autry  tours 
and  then  became  associated  with 
American  -  International  Pictures 
when  this  company  was  formed, 
starting  its  first  production  com¬ 
pany,  Golden  State.  As  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  producer  of  Golden 
State  Productions  I  produced  14 
pictures,  the  latest  being  the  cur¬ 
rently  released  “Submarine  Sea- 
hawk.” 

Last  month,  I  ended  my  associa¬ 
tion  with  AIP  and  formed  Alex 
Gordon  Productions,  my  first  pic¬ 
ture  being  “Atomic  Submarine” 
for  Allied  Artists.  This  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1959  by  “Mask  of  the 
Red  Death,”  based  on  Edgar  Allan 
Poe’s-  classic,  “War  Against 
Crime,”  ah  FBI  story,  “The  Bee¬ 
tle,”  .  “Killer  Smog”  and  “The 
Boneless  Man,”  with  “The  Buck 
Jones  Story”  scheduled  as  a  fu¬ 
ture  major  project. 

My  greatest  delight  in  now  be¬ 
ing  a  producer  is  to  be  able  to 
use  in  my  pictures  many  of  the 
wonderful  character  actors  I  have 
always  admired  in  movies  when  I 
was  just  a  plain  movie  fan. 

Alex  Gordon — 

President, 

Alex  Gordon  Productions 


New  Release  From  India 

Looks  like  foreign  film  importer 
Edward  Harrison  has  a  serial  going 
at  .  New  York’s  Fifth  Avenue 
Cinema.  His  presentation  of 
“Pather  Panchali,”  how  current, 
runs  until  Feb.  IS  and  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  the  next  day  by  Ms  release 
of  “Aparajito”  h&er  being  second 
part  of  trilogy  being  done  in  India 
by  producer-director  -Satyajit  Ray. 

Ray  Is  now  « V  work  cm  ’The 
World  of  Apu,”  final  feature  of 
the  trilogy. 


Censoring  Mentality  Now  Comes  Up 
With:  Moral  Licensing  of  Theatres 9 


-4-  Albany,  Jan.  27. 


SNOOTIN'  TROUBLE  IN  TEXAS 


Theatre  Side-Job  Costs  Triggery 
Cop  His  Shield 


San  Antonio,  Jan.  27. 

|  Roscoe  Eddings,  former  city  po¬ 
lice  officer  who  was  dismissed  for 
firing  at  a  man  in  a  local  motion 
pic  theatre,  last  Wednesday  (21) 
i  lost  his  appeal  to  the  Fourth  Court 
of  Civil  Appeals. 

Police  Chief  George  W.  Bichsel 
suspended  Eddings  last  Feb.  23 
after  he  allegedly  shot  Leroy  Wil¬ 
liams  in  the  hand  and  thigh.  Ed¬ 
dings  then  had  an  off-duty  job 
as  a  special  officer  at  the  Comeo 
Theatre.  The  Fire  and  Police  Civil 
Service  Commission  finally  dis¬ 
missed  Eddings  from  the  force  on 
March  27. 

Eddings  appealed  to  the  131st 
District  Court,  arguing  that  the 
commission  had  never  determined 
whether  Bischel’s  charges  were 
true  and  whether  or  not  he  -had 
violated  Police  Department  rules. 
The  district  court  and  the  appeals 
court  now  bave  both  held  that 
Bichsel  cited  a  rule  banning  un¬ 
necessary  display  of  firearms  as 
the  reason  for  dismissal.  . 

Eddings  may  still  appeal  to  the , 
State  Supreme  Court. 

Yank-Yugoslav 
1st  Film  Prod. 


London,  Jan.  27. 

Subject  to  an  acceptable  world 
distribution  deal  being  confirmed 
not  later  than  Feb.  28,  filming  will 
start  on  th^  first  50-50  American- 
Yugoslav  co-production  in  Belgrade 
July  15.  If  a  distribution  arrange¬ 
ment  cannot  be  concluded  by  that 
date,  production  will  be  delayed 
until  April,  next  year.  Partners  in 
deal*  are  Robert  Aldrich  and  Avala 
Films  of  Belgrade.  Subject  they 
•plan  to  co-produce  Is  Nicolai  •  V. 
Gogol's  “Tarus  Bulba,  the  Cos¬ 
sack,”  with  Anthony  Quinn  already 
signed  for  the  title,  part.  Joan 
Crawford  has  agreed  to  play  the 
leading  femme  role. 

Production  is  budgetted  at 
around  $3,000,000  and  the  Yugoslav 
partners  will  put  up  their  share  of 
the  coin  entirely  In  local  currency. 
Most  of  their  contribution  will, 
inevitably,  be  in  the  form  of  serv¬ 
ices  and  facilities.  Aldrich  will  be 
taking  care  of  the  non-Yugoslav 
contribution,  including,  of  course, 
star  payments,  in  dollars. 

The  film,  which  will  be  made 
entirely  in  English,  will  be  in  col¬ 
or,  Where  possible,  featured  roles 
will  be  filled  by  Yugoslav  artists, 
but  their  engagement  will  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.  Aldrich, ! 
who  will  produce  and  direct,  plans  : 
to -visit  Belgrade  in  February  for 
a  pre-production  survey  and  con¬ 
fabs  with  his  Yugoslav  partners. 

One  of  the  main  hurdles  In  nego¬ 
tiating  an  acceptable  distribution 
agreement  was  explained  by  Aid- 
rich  here  last  week.  He  and  Avala 
were  equal  partners  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  It  was,  therefore,  es¬ 
sential  that  the  distribution  ar¬ 
rangement  enabled  Avala  to  be 
paid  off  dollar  for  dollar  and  not 
be  obliged  to  wait  until  the  dis¬ 
tributing  company  had  recouped  its 
own  investment. 


Disney  Climb 

3^=5  Continued  from  page  3 

expectation,  that  the  Disneyland 
amusement  park  in  Anaheim,  Cal., 
is  likely  to  further  bolster  the  net 
income  now  that  major  expenses 
have  been  written  off. 

On  the  third  count,  the  money 
men  figure  that  Disney  has  a  good 
thing  in  “Sleeping  Beauty.”-  This: 
all-cartoon  feature  was  brought  in : 
at  a  lofty  $6,000,0$$  (meaning  eon-  j 
siderable  Tisk).  The  investor*  Who 
have,  seen  the  picture  at  advance  ! 
screenings  think  Disney  has  Ids1 
money’s  worth  on  the  screen. 


The  suggestion  that  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  film  licensing  by  the  State 
of  New  York  might  well  be  theatre 
licensing  came  up  in  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  motion  picture  censor¬ 
ship  here,  .last  week.  Powwow 
was  held  mesift&AUspiges  pi  the 
School  16 

.  Possibility  of— theatre  llcensii 
was  raised  ^ 
counsel  tg! 

Committee 
scene  Material,  which .  takes  in 
films,  radio  and  tv  as  well  as  the 
printed  word.  Actually,  the  same 
suggestion,  as  an  alternative  to  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling  knocking 
out  state  censorship  altogether, 
was  made  some  time  back  by  Hugh 

M.  Flick,  then  the  N.  Y.  censor 
and  now  executive  assistant  to  the 

N.  Y.  State  Education  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Participating  in  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion,  besides  Flick  and  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  were  Lewis  A.  Sumberg  of 
Albany,  who  has  several  inde¬ 
pendent  exhibitors  as  his  clients, 
and  who  agreed  to' take  part  after 
circuit  representatives  had  politely 
declined;  C.  R.  (Tip)  Rosebeny,  au¬ 
thor  of  a  recent  series  on  Censor¬ 
ship  in  Hearst’s  Times-Union,  and 
David  H.  Bettle,  onetime  screen- 
drama-music  critic  for  Gannett* s 
Knickerbocker  News. 

To  the  surprise  of  observers, 
none  of  the  expected  anti-censor¬ 
ship  sentiment  developed.  Sum- 
berg  and  Roseberry  voiced  some 
polite  objections,  but  made  up  for 
it  by  throwing  out  the  astonishing 
suggestion  that  national  censorship 
would  be  preferable  to  local  (state) 
censorship.  Sumberg  felt  that  the 
difference  in  various  state  statutes 
re  film  censoring  was  illogical. 
Flick  agreed,  but  opined  that  adop¬ 
tion  of  Federal  censorship  wasn’t 
likely. 

Ad-Copy  Phobia 

Fitzpatrick  said  he  favored  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  powers  of  the  N.  Y. 
censor  to  include  advertising  gen¬ 
erally.  The  motion  picture  divi¬ 
sion  currently  is  limited  to  post-, 
ers  only.  He  said  also  that  the 
committee  was  studying  a  film 
classification  bill,  a  reference  to 
the  pending  Conklin-Marano  Act 
under  which  the  N.  Y.  censor  could 
divide  pictures  into  three  classifi¬ 
cations,  with  the  theatres  to  note 
the  category  in  their  advertising. 

Exhibitors  generally  are  sharp¬ 
ly  opposed  to  such  a  classification, 
proposed  also  in  Maryland  and 
now  under  tentative  study  by  the 
industry’s  own  Production.  Code. 

Flick,  long  an  advocate  of  clas¬ 
sification,  said  he  would  like  to  see 
categories  ranging  all  the  way 
from  pictures  suitable  for  family 
entertainment  ta  pictures  which 
are  banned  because  they're  “porno¬ 
graphic.”  Latter  shouldn’t  be  seen 
by  anyone,  not  even  adults,  he 
opined. 


PRODUCERS  ADDED  AWARD 


Goes  To,  Arthur  Freed  For  His 
“Gigi”  (Metro) 


Hollywood,  Jan.  27. 

Arthur  Freed  won  the  Screen 
Producers  Guild’s  award  for  the 
test  theatrical  feature  of  1958, 
‘  itro’s  “Gigi.”  Kudo  marked  the 
irst  time  that  the  Guild  had  made 
such  an  award,  only  SPG  honor 
bestowed  annually  in  years  past 
being  the  Milestone  Award,  which 
this  year  went  to  Samuel  Goldwyn, 
for  “his  historic  contribution  to 
the  American  motion  picture.” 

Two  awards  also  were  presented 
for  best-produced  telefilm  of  1958, 
due  to  a  tie  in  ballotting.  Winners 
were  Bert  Granet  for  “Lucy  Makes 
Room  for  Danny”  (“Westinghouse- 
Desilu  Playhouse”)  and  William 
Froug,  “Eddie”  (“Alcoa-Goodyear 
Theatre”). 

The  Jesse  L.  Lasky  Intercollegi¬ 
ate  Award  for  the  best  produced 
film  produced  at  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  was  won  by  Marvin  Gluck 
of  UCLA.  With  award  goes  a  six- 
month  contract  at  20-Fox. 


K.O.  City-Owned 
Aud  as  Exhib’s 
Tax-Free  Rival 

Red  Wing,  Minn.,  Jan.  27. 

After  standing  Idly  by  for  many 
years.  Chief  theatre  owners  here 
decided  they  didn’t  want  any  more 
competition  from  another  show- 
house  which  happened  to  be  the 
city  owned  and  operated  Audi¬ 
torium.  So  court  action  was 
taken  to  eliminate  it. 

As  a  result  of  a.  supreme  court 
reversal  of  an  adverse  lower  tri¬ 
bunal  decision  and  a  just-issued 
injunction,  the  Chief  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  effort  to  put  the  Au¬ 
ditorium  out  of  business  as  a  pic¬ 
ture  house.  Which  means  that  af¬ 
ter  Feb,  16  this  town  of  12,000 
population  will  he  left  only  with 
the  one  four-wall  theatre  and  a 
drive-in. 

Although  the  Auditorium  be¬ 
quest  to  the  town  specified  it 
should  -be  used  for  non-profit, 
non-coinpetitive  enterprises,  Red 
Wing  has  gone  along  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  field,  accruing  substantial 
revenue  much  of  the  time,  undis¬ 
turbed  for  25  years,  including  even 
a  decade  after  the  Chief  came  Into 
being. 


Cut  Rent  in  Vermont 
;  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  Jan,  27. 
Board  of  Selectmen  here  has 


Paperbacks  Peddle  Co-op 
Advertising  Packages 
To  Film  Distributors 

New  advertising  outle't  is  being 
offered  the  film  companies  via  a 
tieup  of  paperback  publishers. 
Pocket  Books,  Dell,  Avon,  Bantam 
and  New  American  Library,  com¬ 
bined,  are  undertaking  to  sell  four 
pages,  two  colors,  in  a  total  of  25 
different  books  at  a  price  of  $60,000. 

Publisher’s’  reps  say  the  25 
titles  provide  a  total  circulation  of 
over  5,000,000. 


shown  a  willingness  to  meet  mov¬ 
ies  at  least  half  way  to  aid  them 
with  their  current  troubles. 

The  board  has  offered  to  cut  the 
rent  on  the  Opera  House,  which 
is  rented  as  a  mode  house  by  the 
Interstate  Theatre  Corp.,  to  $4,000 
•a  year,  of  $333.33  an  month. 

Last  Summer,  when  the  corpo¬ 
ration  was  paying  $6,600  a  year, 
the  selectmen  reduced  the  rent  to 
$500  a  month,  with  a  promise  to 
review  the  rental  charge  early 
in  1959. 


COLUMBIA  PICTURES 
BEATS  WIDOW’S  SUIT 


61  Houses  Outside  U.S. 
Playing  ’South  Pacific’ 

“South  Pacific”  In  Todd-AO  is 
getting  a  wride  playoff.  According 
to  Albert  Leonard,  foreign  sales 
manager  for  Magna  Theatre  Corp., 
the  Rodgers  &  Hammersteln  musi¬ 
cal  Is  now  playing  -61  houses  out¬ 
side  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  in  its 
Todd-AO  version. 

In  England  alone,  16  houses  are 
currently  running  the  film  and  10 
more  will  open  it  soon  in  Todd-AO. 
In  Germany,  four  houses  are  .show¬ 
ing  It,  add  four  more  will  open.  In 
Paris,  three  theatres  .playing  the 
picture  day-and-date  are  now  in 
their  sixth  week  with  it.  Houses, 
in  Madrid  and  Lisbon  are  install 
tag  Todd-AO  equipment  to  .show 
the  film. 


Los  Angeles,  Jan.  27. 

Damage  suit  for  $300,000  brought 
against  Columbia  Pictures  and 
KTTV  by  Mrs.  Rose  Zahler,  widow 
of  composer-conductor  Lee  Zahler, 
over  sale  of  motion  pictures  to  tel¬ 
evision  was  found  for  the  defend¬ 
ants  by  Superior  Judge  Kurtz 
Kauffman  last  week. 

Columbia  countered  Mrs.  Zah- 
ler*s  claim  her  late  husband  had 
not  given  Columbia  any  rights  to 
his  music  in  pix  shown  on  tv,  there- ; 
fore  his  estate  was  entitled  to  dam¬ 
ages,  by  maintaining  it  had  paid 
Zahler  for  all  rights,  including  tv, 
and  there  was  no  restriction  em¬ 
bodied  in  Contract.  Some  300  films 
were  involved  in  case,  on  which; 
musician  had  walked  between  1936 
and  1946. 

KTTV  -was  named  for  having  tele¬ 
cast  one  of  the  films,  “Crime  Takes 
a  Holiday,”  in  1956. 


Next  Steps  For 
Loew  s  Revealed 


Loew’s  Inc.  will  begin  “in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  weeks”  the  distribution  of 
separate  shares  of  stock  in  the  two 
companies  resulting  from  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Loew’s  Inc.  and  Loew’s 
Theatres  Inc. 


This  is  revealed  in  new  proxy 
statement,  sent  to  stockholders 
last  week,  for  the  special  and  reg¬ 
ular  annual  meeting  Feb.  24  and 
Feb.  26  respectively,  both  at 
Loew’s  72d  St.,  N.Y. 


In  Issuing  the  call  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  meeting,  aimed  at  eliminating 
cumulative  voting,  prexy  Joseph  R. 
Vogel  reiterated  the  arguments  he 
presented  to  the  press  after  a 
board  meeting  two  weeks  ago.  In 
essence,  he  asks  the  stockholders 
to  judge  the  cumulative  voting  sys¬ 
tem  “not  on  a  theoretical  b°sis  but 
in  the  light  of  Loew’s  experience.” 
Pointing  to  the  strife  that  has 
plagued  the  company  for  the  past 
two  years,  Vogel  stated  that  it  Is 
the  opinion  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  that  the  existence  of  cumula¬ 
tive  voting  at  Loew’s  “has  been  a 
major  element  in  provoking  these 
dissensions  and  threats  of  proxy 
fights.”  Vogel  stated  that  the 
board  feels  that  unless  cumulative 
voting  is  eliminated  “it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  both  a  cause  and  an 
instrument  of  dissension  and  that 
its  abolition  will  reduce  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  recurrence  of  such 
strife.” 


Proxy  statement  also  indicates 
«»at  the  board  will  be  reduced 
from  19  to  15  and  names  the  15 
management  nominees — Ellsworth 
C.  Alvord,  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Ben¬ 
nett  Cerf,  Nathan  Cummings,  Ira 
Guilden,  George  L.  Killion,  J* 
Howard  McGrath.  Beniamin  Mel- 
nicker,  Robert  H.  O'Brien,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Parker.  Philip  A.  Roth, 
John  I.  Snyder  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Sil¬ 
ver.  John  L.  Sullivan  and  VogeL 


ment,  a  total  of  $1,096,761  was 
paid  last  year  to  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors,  with  Vogel  receiving 
$156,000;  v.p.  and  treasurer  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  O’Brien.  $78,000;  v.p.  and 
general  counsel  Benjamin  M  ei¬ 
ther.  $65,000;  v.p.  and  studio 
exec  Edgar  J.  Mannix  who  retired 
during  1958,  $113,900. 


Starve  Nabes 

Continued  from  page  5 

periods,  like  the  ensuing  weeks, 
we’ll  have  nothing  worthwhile  to 
play.  Then  in  the  spring,  when  the 
public  Is  outdoor  bent,  too  busy 
fixing,  their  lawns,  etc.,  to  go  .to 
theatre,  there’ll  be  a  flock  of  Im¬ 
portant  availabilities  for  us.” 

The  Volks  fought  unsuccessfully 
in  federal  court  to  require  the  dis¬ 
tributors  to  include  the  Terrace  at 
least  among  the  moveover  firsLrun 
theatres  here.  During  the  trial  it 
was  brought  out  that  the  Terrace 
frequently  outgrossed  the  move- 
over  houses. 


But  Downtown  Cheery 
Minneapolis,  Jan.  27. 

Jess  McBride.  Paramount  branch 
!  manager,  an  industry  veteran,  con¬ 
siders  what  has  been  happening  to 
the  Jocal  loop  boxoffice  since  mid- 
December  one  of  the  most  phe¬ 
nomenal  things  in  film  industry 
history.'  He  feels  it’s  calculated  to 
I  bring  blushes  to  the  sour  faces  of 
j  those  who  have  been  lamenting 
l  about  exhibition’s  alleged  severe 
sickness. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  week- 
before-Christmas  downtown  aggre¬ 
gate  gross  here  not  only  set  an  all- 
time  record  high,  but  also  was 
more  robust  ^  than  many  cf  the 
year’s  otherwise  vi*y  good  weeks,” 
he  points  out.  “And  th's  is  the 
week  that  in  the  past  has  been 
tossed  to  the  scrap  heap. 

“Then,  after  very  good  holiday 
business  downtown,  we  find  that 
the  entire  month  of  January  will 
wind  up  a  loop  recordbreaker. 
This,  too,  Is  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  because  hitherto  after  New 
Year’s  a-eek  the  boxoffice  always 
has  slumped  sharply.  So  that  the 
month  a  a  whole  turned  out 
poorly.” 

Of  course,  the  exceptionally 
strong  product  explains  what  has 
been  happening,  but  what’s  en¬ 
couraging,  McBride  believes,  is 
Hollywood’s  ability  to  turn  out  so 
many  topnotch  boxoff’ce  pictures 
and  the  evidence  that  the  public 
will  go  to  see  tfctm. 
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lit’  in  Red  Orbit; 


Columbia  Pictures  now  has  set* 
itp  a  system  under  which  all  of 
Its  productions,  as  they  come  from 
the  studio,  are  automatically  sub-; 
mitted  to  both  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  and  the  Internation¬ 
al  Media  Guarantee  program  for 
showing  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
George  Pilzer,  Col’s  “outside  sales” 
rep  in  Paris,  reported  in  N.Y. 
Monday  *26). 

It’s  Pilzer’s  main  function  to 
negotiate  Iron  Curtain  deals  both 
for  Columbia’s  American  product 
and  for  non-American^  pictures  re¬ 
leased  by  the  company.  Without 
underestimating  the  difficulties,  he 
said  he  felt  the  sales  possibilities 
in  the  area  were  growing. 

The  way  it’s  set  up  'now, 
“cleared”  films  automatically  go 
on.  the  Iron  Curtain  screening  cir¬ 
cuit,  with  Albania  seeing  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  Bulgaria.  Col  isn’t  under 
any  obligation  to  check  sales  of  its 
foreign-produced  releases  with  the 
State  Dept. 

Pilzer,  who  has  no  counterpart 
among  the  other  U.S.  distribs  in 
Europe,  has  .  sold  non-American 
films  in  virtually  all  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  countries  and  his  Col  pix 
in  a  good  many.  In  Poland  he 
sold  French  and  other  films,  but 
the  deal  for  the  American  prod¬ 
uct  was  made  by  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Export  Assn.  In  Czechoslova¬ 
kia  Col  sold  “Picnic”  and  non- 
Hollywood  films.  In  Roumania,  no 
American  films  have  been  sold  by 
Col,  but  Pilzer  sold  some  of  Col’s 
European  releases. 

Bulgaria  bought  “The  Harlem 
Globetrotters”  and  paid  in  French 
francs  for  it.  That  country  also 
bought  a  Mexican  and  a  French 
film.  Albania  acquired  a  Femandel 
starrer.  Col  hasn’t  sold  to  East 
Germany  for  over  a  year.  No  So¬ 
viet  deal  can  be  made  pending 
finalization  of  the  MPEA  deal 
there. 

Most  of  the  Iron  Curtain  nations 
are  eager  for  some  sort  of  commer¬ 
cial  reciprocity,  though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  the  film  field.  This  handi¬ 
caps  a  major  outfit  like  Columbia; 
Pilzer  explained.  Also,  it’s  been 
difficult  to  get  the  French  to  go 
along  with  permitting  franc  pay¬ 
ments,  the  theory  being  that  the 
Bulgars  and  others  should  spend 
their  francs  oh  more  vital  mer- 
cKfcttdise. 

Pilzer  returned  to  his  Paris, 
headquarters  yesterday  (Tues.) 

If  Oscar  Cometh, 
Rules  Reversed 

Exhibitor  committees  have  been 
organized  in  nearly  all  important 
population  centres  to  take  on  the 
job  of  promoting  the  upcoming 
Academy  Awards  telecast  on  the 
local  level.  Theatremen  in  effect 
will  be  urging  the  public  to  stay 
home  to  watch  tv,  rather  than  at¬ 
tending  film  shows. 

Charles  E.  McCarthy,  informa¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Council  of  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Organizations,  said  the 
goal  is  to  surpass  last  year’s  Oscar 
home  audience  of  70,000,000. 
While  theatre  business  doubtless 
will  be  hurt  because  of  the  tv’ers, 
exhibs  figure  the  good-will  and 
pubicity  values  accruing  to  the  film 
industry,  which  is  the  sponsor,  will 
provide  the  payoff  over  the  long 
haul. 


Iowa’s  5%  Decline 

•  •  Des  Moines,  Jan.  27.  s 

State  tax  figures  indicate 
Iowa  film  attendance  dropped 
about  5%  last  year.  Sale  tax 
reports  show  Iowa  picture  the¬ 
atres  took  in  $13,219,157  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  last  June 
30,  which  was  -a  reduction  of 
$706,339  from  the  previous 
year. 

While  the  tax  figures  reflect 
total  income  of  the  theatres, 
they  do  not  provide  a  break¬ 
down  to  indicate  how  much  of 
the  $13  million  came  from 
ticket  sales  and  how  much 
from  popcorn  and  candy  bars. 

The  number  of  theatres  op¬ 
erating  in  the  state  declined 
from  450  in  the  summer  of 

1956  to  411  in  the  summer  of 

1957  to  384  this  past  summer. 


LOEW’S  STATE  GETTING 
MILLION-?  FIX-UP 

An  army  of  workmen  has  invad¬ 
ed  the  Loew’s  State  Theatre  on 
Broadway  and  is  stripping  the 
house  down  to  the  bones,  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  about  $1,000,000  in  re¬ 
modeling.  In  March,  the  “new” 
Loew’s  State  will  emerge  as  a 
showcase  for  long-run  pix.. 

When  completed,  the  “new” 
theatre  will ;  have  innovations  in 
comfort,  proje^on.jpund,  acous¬ 
tics  and  seating!  ApSpurpose  pro¬ 
jectors  will  ^sgble^gie  theatre  to 
films  from 
new,  king- 
*  .  elude  Todd- 

At?TC^heMiracle;  Camera  65,  Cine¬ 
mascope,  .VistaVision  and  normal 
wide  screen. 

Longer-type  seats,  with  self-ad¬ 
justing  contour  backs,  will  be 
spaced  to  permit  ease  of  entrance 
and  egress  and  will  be  staggered  to 
provide  perfect  screen  visibility. 


Paris,  Jan.  20. 

Cinedis-  Films  release  ef  Speva-Play  Art 
production.  Stars  Homy  Schneider,  Alain 
Delon;  features  Micheline  Presle,  Sophie 
Grimaldi,  Jean-Claude  Brialy,  Fernand 
Ledoux,  Jacques  Duby.  Directed  by  Pierre- 
Gaspard  -  Huit.  Screenplay,  Georges 
Neyeux.  Gaspard-Hpit '  from  play .  by 
Arthur  Schnitzler;  camera  (Eastmancolo?), 
Christian  M&tras;  editor,  L.  HaUtecocnr. 
At  Gplisee,  Paris.  Burming  time,  140  MUiS. 
Christine  Romy  Schneider 

Franz  ........... . .  Alain  Delon 

Lena  . . .  Micheline  Presle 

Mizzle . . . Sophie  Grimaldi 

Weiring  . Fernand  Ledoux 

Binder  .  Jacques  Duby 


Catholic  Crack  at  Deal  To 
Exhibit  USSR  Filins  Here 

Manchester,  N.H.,  Jan.  27. 

New  Hampshire  Catholic  War 
Veterans  have  followed  the  lead  of 
several  other  veterans’  organiza¬ 
tions  in  condemning  the  showing 
of  Soviet-made  films  in  commer¬ 
cial  theatres  in  the  United  States 
as  arranged  by  the  U.S.  State  Dept. 

Four  strongly  worded  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  situation  were  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  the  CWV  Depart¬ 
ment  Executive  Committee  at  St, 
Theresa  Parish  hall  in  this  city. 

The  committee  pledged  “to  do 
our  utmost  to  get  members  of  CWV 
posts,  auxiliaries,  members  of  their 
families  and  friends  to  write  to  our 
senators  and  representatives,  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  reconsider  and  call  off 
this  disgraceful  showing  of  clever, 
subtle  Red  Russian  propaganda. 


Film  Reviews 
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Room  at  the  Top 

worthwhile  yarn.  Only  once  does 
the  film  lag.  That  is  towards  the 
end  when  a  piece  of  symbolism, 
tied  up  with  Simone  Sigfloret’s 
death  in  a  car  smash,  does  not 
quite  jell  with  the  earthiness  of  the 
remainder  of  the  film:  Rich. 


Dino  DeLaurentiis  In 
N.  Y.  for  ‘Tempest’  Tallis 

Dino  DeLaurentiis,  who  pro¬ 
duced  “The  Tempest”  for  Para¬ 
mount  release,  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Rome  Monday  (26)  to 
discuss  releasing  plans  for  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  Par  execs. 

Par  president  Barney  Balaban, 
worldwide  distribution  chief 
George  Weltner  and  other  com¬ 
pany  officials  joined  the  press  at  a 
21  Club”  (Gotham)  luncheon  for 
DeLaurentiis  yesterday. 


Christine 

(FRENCH;  COLOR) 


Arthur  Schnitzler’s  play  served 
as  the  basis  for  one  of  the  late 
Max  Ophuls’  pix,  “Leibelei,”  which 
he -made  with  Magda  Schneider  in 
Austria,  back  in  1932.  Now  it  is 
remade  as  a  French  pic  with  Miss 
Schneider’s  daughter  Romy.  It 
seems  mother  was  lighter.  Her  ver¬ 
sion  as  seen  in  reissue  is  fresher 
than  this  one  made  as  a  French 
entry. 

Lacking  a  feel  for  the  times  and 
the  characters,  this  appears  curi¬ 
ously  old-fashioned.  The  bite,  of  a 
decaying  class  system  and  society 
is  absent.  So  this  is  about  a  young 
lieutenant  in  turn  -  of  -  century 
Vienna  who  loves  a  pure  little 
singer.  It  ends  in  tragedy  when  he 
is  killed  in  a  duel  over  a  :  orried 
woman.  .  - 
Color  and  technical  aspects  are 
all  right  but  Alain  Lelon’s-  wooden 
thesping,  as  the  lover,  and  Romy 
Schneider’s  playing  as  the  girl  do 
nqt  give  this  the  needed  feeling 
to  make  thf  dramatic  piece  very 
effective.  Lacklustre  direction  is 
also  against  this,  and  it  remains 
mainly  a  Continental  item  with  du¬ 
bious  possibilities  for  the  U.S. 

Mo$k . 

Les  Vignes  Dn  Seigneur 

(The  Vines  of  the  Lord) 
(FRENCH 


Paris,  Jan.  20. 

Cocinor  release  of  Fides-Cocinor-Regls 
production.  Stars  Femandel;  features 
Pierre  Dux,  Simone  Valere,  Beatrice 
Bretty.  Directed  by  Jean  Boyer,  Screen¬ 
play,  -Serge  Veber,  Jean  Manse,  Boyer 
from  play  by  R.  De  Flers  and  F.  De  Crois- 
set;  camera,  Charles  Suin;  editor,  Leonide 
Azav.  At  Balzac,  Paris.  Running  time, 
95  MINS. 

Henri  . . . .  Femandel 

Hubert  . .  Pierre  Dux 

Gisele . . . Simone  Valere 

Mother  . .  Beatrice  Bretty 


Femandel  has  a  couple  of  drunk 
scenes  in  this  which  are  fairly 
risible.  But  otherwise,  this  is  a 
stagey  item  with  little  chance  for 
America  exeept  possible  dualer 
status  on  the  Femandel  monicker. 

He,  Femandel,  comes  back  to 
stay  with  his  best  friend  after 
years  abroad.  The  latter,  very  rich. 
Is  keeping  a  woman  the  former 
once  loved.  Love  begins  to  blossom 
but  ends  harmlessly  when  Feraan- 
del’s  drunkenness  has  everything 
going  awry.  • 

Direction  by  Jean  Boyer  does  not 
help  this  get  over  its  talkiness. 
Technical  aspects,  are  only  fair. 
Thus,  this  Is  another  Femandel 
item  with  only  his  name  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  selling  point  abroad.  Support 
is  okay.  MosJc, 


Four  Kinds 
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Allied  Page*  COMPO 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  27. 
Allied  States  endorsed 
American  Congress  of  Exhibit¬ 
ors  “research”  recommenda¬ 
tions  and'  lit  turn  recommended 
the  use; for  this  purpose  of  a 
third  industry  organization, 
the  Council  of  Motion  Picture 
Organizations.  ' 

Allied*  attested  its  faith  in 
different  viewpoints  and 
groups  finding  common  ground 
when  possible. 


Myers 


fall  Detween  the  big  downtowners 
and  the  nabes.  One  group  of  in- 
dustryites  sees  the  downtown 
houses  surviving,  in  modernized 
form,  i.e.  with  a  new  emphasis  on 
service  and  convenience,  as  the 
pivot  around  which  any  future  in¬ 
dustry  must  turn.  These  execu¬ 
tives,  accepting  the  fact  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  houses  will  eventually 
have  to  shutter,  believe  the  blow 
Will  fall  in  the  suburbs.  Film-go¬ 
ing,  they  argue,  will  become  an 
event,  something  special  for  which 
the  family  will  journey  downtown 
“to  make  an  evening  of  it.” 

This  is  largely  in  line  with  the 
traditionalist  approach,  which  is  re¬ 
inforced  by  exhibition’s  own  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  investment  which 
these  downtown  “palaces”  repre¬ 
sent.  Though  a  good  many  sales 
execs  privately  believe  that  there 
should  be  day-dating  between 
downtown  and  the  suburbs,  i.e.  a 
bringing  of  the  entertainment  to 
where  the  public  lives,  this  isn’t 
being  done  on  any  impressive 
scale,  partly  because  the  -downtown 
operators  nix  such  propositions, 
and  partly  because  the  key  theatres^ 
still  are  able  to  deliver  whopping 
big  revenues  dn  given  films. 

There’s  an  opposing  argument, 
which  runs  like  this;  People  are 
growing  tired  of  paying  inflated 
prices  to  go  and  see  pictures  down¬ 
town.  They  rather  wait  until  the 
films  come  to  them.  Also,  more 
people  than  ever  actually  live  in 
the  suburbs.  According  to  one  sur¬ 
vey,  suburbia  since  1950  has  grown 
fully  seven  times  as  fast  as  the  rest 
of  the  country.  In  1950,  34,000,000 
people  lived  in  the  suburbs.  Last 
year,  47,000,000  people  lived  there, 
and  increase  of  36%. 

Theory  is  that,  in  the  light  of  this 
trend,  suburban  life  will  tend  to 
become  increasingly  self-sufficient, 
a  trend  already  recognized  and  act¬ 
ed  on  by  department  stories  and 
alike.  The  public  is  discouraged 
about  battling  downtown  traffic 
jams  and  the  lack  of  parking  facili¬ 
ties.  Given  modernized,  up-to-date 
theatres,  it’ll  prefer  them  to  the 
downtown  showcases,  runs:  this 
argument. 

The  downtown  vs,  suburbia  bat¬ 
tle  promises  to  become  noisy  with¬ 
in  the  next  year  or  two.  In,  addi¬ 
tion,  it’s  an  accepted  fact  that,  in 
the  smaller  towns,  competition  will 
shutter  many  houses'  on  mainstreet, 
i.e.  where  there  are  three  theatres 
today,  only  one  or  two  may  sur¬ 
vive,  and  where  there  are  two, 
only  one  may  remain  open. 

Distribution,  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  new  shape  exhibi¬ 
tion  promises  to  take,  Is  watching 
:anxiously  for  the  straws-fn-the- 
wind,  though  once  the  drift  is 
clearly  discernible,  the  sales  end  of 
the  industry  can  be  expected  to 
bring  its  own  pressures  to  bear  to 
throw  the  weight  into  the  corner 
where  the  prospects  of  greatest  re- 4 
turns  ire  the  best. 
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has  been  general  counsel  for  the 
entire  period. 

Previous  to  his  appointment  to 
the  FTC,  Myers  had  been  a  gov¬ 
ernment  attorney  with  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  of  the  Dept,  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  This  experience  served  him 
well  in  organizing  Allied’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  government  action 
which  resulted  in  the  consent 
decrees. 

Reelected  as  officers  of  Allied 
along  with  Myers  were  prexy  Hor¬ 
ace  Adams,  Treasurer  Edward  W. 
Lider,  and  Secretary  Abe  Beren- 
son.  Carl  Goldman  was  named  re¬ 
cording  secretary,  succeeding  the 
late  William  Carroll. 

Adams  emphatically  scotched 
any  reports  that  Allied  would  be. 
dissolved' because  of  the  recent  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  American  Con¬ 
gress  of  Exhibitors,  He  declared 
that  there  has  never  been  even  the 
slightest  notion  of  dissolving  Allied. 
Such  speculation  stemmed  from  an 
item  in  -the  bulletin  issued  by 
Myers,  in.  which  the  latter,  attribut¬ 
ing  the  query  to  unnamed  members 
of  Allied,  raised  the  question  (for 
consideration  of  the  convention)  if 
Allied  should  be  dissolved  in  light 
of  the  formation  of  the  Congress. 

“There  has  never  been  anything 
more  improperly  construed,” 
Adams  asserted.  He  termed  the 
question  a  natural  one  that  would 
be  raised  by  members  unaware  of 
the  functions  of  the  new  congress. 

Earlier,  at  a  press  conference 
here,  Adams  insisted  that  there  bad 
never  been  any  question  about 
Allied’s  support  of  the  Congress  of 
Exhibs.  However,  he* acknowledged, 
that  there  had  been  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  from  members  on  Allied’s 
participation  based  solely  on  the 
ground  Jhat  Allied  board  had  never 
officially  approved  such  action. 
Now. that  the  board  has  given  the 
Congress  its  full  approval,  Adams 
said,  all  Allied  members  are  solidly 
behind  the  "umbrella.”  organiza¬ 
tion.  All  Allied  members  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  committees  of  Ace 
have  been  appointed  by  the  board 
to  serve  in  that  capacity  for  a  year, 
thus  “legalizing”  Allied’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  new  body.  ‘ 

In  the  weekend  board  conclave, 
privately,  ’Myers’  -bulletin  item 
about  Allied’s  possible  dissolution 
raised  considerable  fireworks. 

Board  also  voted  here  “to  take 
action”  to  interest  a  Congressional 
committee  with  a  view  to  an  offi¬ 
cial  probe  of  why  the  Dept,  of 
Justice  allegedly  has  been  lax  in 
enforcing  the  consent  decrees 
against  film  distributors.  This  vote 
followed  a  discussion  of  National 
Allied’s  "white  paper,”  which  the 
board  voted  to  now  implement 
through  necessary  political  action. 


Kaye  Mobbed  in  Tel  Aviv 

Tel  Aviv,  Jan.  20 
Danny  Kaye,  here  for  his  third 
visit  and  to  attend  Israeli  premiere 
of  his  film  “Me  and  the  Colonel," 
(Col),  virtually  stopped  traffic  in 
Tel  Aviv’s  main  artery  Saturday 
night  on  his  way  to  the  Allenby 
Cinema  where  the  film  is  playing. 
Thousands  of  patrons  lined  the 
streets,  and  the  comedian  finally 
reached  the  doors — the  show  start¬ 
ing  75  minutes  .late. 

The  performance  was  SRO  des¬ 
pite  a  $8.50  surtax  on  each  ticket 
to  help  polio  -  stricken  children. 
Over  the  weekend, -Kaye  had  been 
the  -guest  of  Mrs.  Vera  Weizmann, 
widow  of  Israel’s  first  president, 
attended  a  club  dinner,' visited  Gal¬ 
ilee,  entertained  patients  at  a  hos¬ 
pital  and  paid  some  private  visits. 


Palance  in  ‘Hannibal’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  *27. 

Italian  producer  Ottavio  Poggl 
is  negotiating  with  Jack  Palance, 
seeking  him  as  the  star  of  his  up¬ 
coming  film,  "Hannibal.” 

Picture  will  be  shot,  in  color, 
ih  Rome  this  summer. 


‘Elen’  Not  Lewd 

-  continued  from  pare  7 

the  picture  exemplifies  the  tenets 
of  the  Association,  the  conclusion 
could  reasonably  be  drawn  that  the 
promoters  of  the  picture  relied  on 
the  curiosity  of  the  general  public. 

‘But  that  is  hot  a  reason  for  not 
judging  the  picture  for  What  it  is. 
We  agree  with  the  Commonwealth 
that  the  advertised  limitation,  ‘For 
Adults  Only,’  and  some  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  advertising  could  be 
found  to  have  a  tendency  to  attract 
persons  having  a  prurient  inter=est. 
But  there  was  a  lawful  reason  for 
dete?mination  that  children 
should  be  excluded  .  .  .  We  have 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  if  this 
picture  can  be  found  obscene,  it  is 
only  -because  it  'shows  naked  men 
and  women  together  and  in  the 
presence  of  nonnudists. 

As  Naked  Does — 

'We  assume,  and  believe  that 
such  a  showing  is  greatly  offensive 
to  many  citizens  as  violative  of 
accepted  standards  of  propriety 
and  decent  behaviour.  But  a  work 
may  not  be  adjudged  obscene  only 
because  it  is  offensive  in  this  way. 
‘The  prohibition  of  the  stature  are 
concerned  with  sex  and  sexual  de¬ 
sire.’ 

.  Our  view  of  ‘Garden  of 
Eden’  is  substantially  that  taken  by 
the  majority  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  as  stated  by  Des¬ 
mond,  J..v  in  Excelsior  Pictures 
Corp.  v.  Regents  of  the  Univ.  of. 
the  State  of  N>  Y.  3  N.  Y.  2d  237, 
239-240,  242,  ‘There  is  nothing  sexy 
or  suggestive  about  it.’  It  has 
been  shown  in  36  states  and  in 
many  foreign  countries.  In  it. the 
nudists  are  shown  as  wholesome, 
happy  people  in  family  groups 
practicing  their  ‘sincere  if  mis¬ 
guided  theory  that  clothing,  when 
climate  does  not  require  it,  is  de¬ 
leterious  to  mental  health  by  pro¬ 
moting  an  attitude  of  shame  with 
regard  to  natural  attributes  and 
functions  of  the  body’.  (American 
Law  Institute,  Model  Penal  Code, 
Tentative  Draft  No.  6,  p.  35)  .  .  . 
(The  New  York  censors)  rejected 
the  film  .  .  .  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  ‘indecent.’  These  censors, 
however,  did  not  declare  it  to  be 
obscene  as,  indeed,  they  could 
not  .  .  .  (T)  his  picture  cannot 
lawfully  be  banned  since  it  Is  not 
obscene  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
law  has  used  that  term  fo?  cen¬ 
turies.  Nothing  sexually  impure 
or  filthy  is  shown  or  suggested  in 
‘Garden  of  Eden.'  Nudity  in  it¬ 
self  and  without  lewdness  or  dirti¬ 
ness  is  not  obscenity  in  law  or  in 
common  sense. 

Nude  That  Allures 
.  .  Even  the  strictest  moralists 
tell  us  that  'an  obscene  nude  is  a 
nude  that  allures*  (Vermeesch, 
Theologiae  Moralis,  1936,  p.  94). 
In  answering  a  contention  of  the 
minority,  the  court  said  (p.  245) 
that  even  if  the  practice  of  nudism 
were  criminal  it  does  not  follow 
that  every  picturing  of  such  ac¬ 
tivity  is  criminal.  ‘The  showing 
of  crimes  in  book,  play  or  cinema 
is  evil  only  when  it  is  done  in  a 
dirty  w’ay  or  when  it  glorifies  the 
criminal  act.  So  to  characterize 
‘The  Garden  of  Eden’  is  impos¬ 
sible.” 

“The  subject  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  being  nonsalacious  in  our 
judgment,  we  rule  that  the  show¬ 
ing  of  this  uninteresting  portrayal 
of  how  nudists  live  normal  lives 
notwithstanding  their  nakedness, 
however  offensive  to  'the  prevail¬ 
ing-  climate  of  opinion’  (Roth  v. 
United  States,,  supra,  p.  484),  was 
not  an  offense  which  can  be  ad¬ 
judged  criminal.” 

The  defendants  in  their  first 
court  appearance  were  fined  after 
Superior  Court  Judge  Harry  Kalus 
had  ordered  a  jury  to  return  a 
guilty  verdict  as  a  matter  of  law. 
The  defendants  appealed  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  which  ruled  Kalus 
erred  and  sent  the  case  back  for 
trial.  Again,  the  defendants  were 
convicted,  -and  again  they  appealed. 

This  time,  the  judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  went  to  see  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  wrote  the  review,  which 
described  “Garden”  as.  an  “unin¬ 
teresting  portrayal  ”  The  defend¬ 
ants  were  tried  in  the  Superior 
Court  after  appealing  from  con¬ 
victions  in  a  District  Court  Moniz 
was  the  motion  picture  operator, 
and  Rogers  was  the  film  booker 
who  rented  the  theatre  in  Fall 
River.  The  picture  was  shown  on 
Jan.  l,  1956  in  Fall  River,  and 
raided  by  .police. 

The  decision  was  hailed  by  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  inotlon  picture  industry 
,  here  as  a  forward  step.  ' "  ' 
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THE  PICTURE  WITH  THE 


FIRST  motion  picture  to  leap 
ahead  of  the  headlines  and  cap¬ 
italize  on  the  most  talked-about 
subject  of  our  times  ! 

FIRST  motion  picture  to  lift  the 
veil,  foresee  the  future  in  a  spec¬ 
tacular  drama  of  the  first  man  in 
history  to  be  rocketed  into  the 
terrifying  unkown  of  outer  space  ! 

FIRST  motion  picture  to  presents 
this  news-hot  subject  in  an 
exploitation  gold-mine  packed 
with  surprise,  suspense  and  high- 
powered,  built-in  showmanship  ! 


M-G-M’s 

FIRST 

MAN 

INTO 


She  knew  that  her  greatest 
rival  was  his  burning  am* 
bition  to  be  the  FIRST 
MAN  INTO  SPACE t 


WHO  CAN  SAY  what  strange  mysteries 
await  our  pioneering  into  hitherto  hidden 
and  mysterious  regions  of  outer  space ! 


SPACE 


M-G-M  presents  “FIRST  MAN  INTO 
SPACE"  starring  MARSHALL 
THOMPSON  and  MARLA  LANDI 
Screenplay  by  John  C.  Cooper  and  Lance 
Z.  Hargreaves*  Produced  by  John  Croydon 
and  Charles  F,  Vetter ,  Jr.  •  Directed  by 
Robert  Day  •  An  Amalgamated  Production 
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W  WHAM  $20,000, 
CLEVE.;  UAME’  15G,  5 

Cleveland,  Jan.  27. 

Standout- here  currently  is  “Inn 
of  Sixth  Happiness,” .  which  is 
wham  at  the  Hippodrome.  City 
appears  to  be  digging  out  in  this 
round  after  heavy  snowstorms 
undermined  biz  for  several  weeks. 
In  fact,  some  spots  are  running 
well  ahead  of  last  stanza.  “Auntie 
Marne”  looks  potent  in  fifth  round 
at  the  Allen  while  “Some  Came 
Running”  is  rated  good  in  fourth 
State  session.  "Geisha  Boy,”  run¬ 
ning  ahead  of  opening  week,  is 
okay  at  Stillman.  "South  Seas  Ad¬ 
venture”  looms  very  good  in  eighth 
frame  at  the  Palace. 

Estimates  fer  This  Week 

Allen  (S-W)  (3,800;  $1.50)— 

"Auntie  Marne”  <WB)  (5th  wk). 
Potent  $15,000.  Last  week,  $13,000. 

-  ’Ceatfaental  Art  (Art  Theatre 
Guild)  (850;  $1.25) — "My  Unde” 
(Coot)  <m.o.).  Average  $1,500.  Last 
week,  “Tides  of  Passion”  (Indie), 

^*kdghls  Art  (Art;  Theatre  Guild) 
(925:  $1.25) — "Senechal  Magnifi¬ 
cent”  (Indie).  Excellent  $3,000. 
Last  week,  “My  Uncle”  (Cont) 
(4th  wk),  $2,200. 

Htoe&eme  (Telem’t)  <75-$1.25) 
— “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th). 
Big  $20,000.  Last  week,  “Perfect 
Furlough”  (U),  $10,000.  * 

Lower  Mall  (Community)  (500; 
70-90) — “Port  of  Shame”  (Indie) 
and  “Nana”  (Indie)  (revivals)  (2d 
wk).  Cdce  $1,900.  Last  week,  $2,300. 

Mayfield  Art  (Great  Films  Inc.) 
<700;  $1.25)— “Lurretia  Borgia” 

(Indie)  and '“Ecstasy”  (Indie)  (re¬ 
issues).  Opened  Tuesday  (27).  Last 
week,  “Idiot”  (Indie),  so-so  $1,100 
for  last  5  days  after  $1,600  for  first 
frame. 

Ohio  (Loew)  (1,244;  $1.25-$2.50) 

.  .“South  Pacific”  <43 d  wk).  Modest 
$6,500.  Last  week,  $6,000. 

'  Palace  (SW-Cinerama)  (1,523; 
$1.25-$2.40) — “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (8th  wk).  Good 
$14,400  after  $15,200  last  week. 

State  (Loew)  (3,500;  70-90)— 
“Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  (4th 
wk).  Good  $10,000.  Last  week, 
$9,000. 

Stillman  (Loew)  (2,700;  90-$1.25) 
—“"Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  (2d  wk). 
Okay  $9,000.  Last  week,  $8,500. 

BOSTON 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

(5th  wk).  Sturdy  $9,000.  Last  week, 

$10,000.  ' 

Beacon  HOI  (Sack)  (678;.  $1- 
$1.50)— “Gigi”  (M-G)  (4th  wk). 
Strong  $13,000.  Last  week,  $14,000. 

Boston  (SW-Cinerama)  (1,354; 
$1.25-$2.65) — “Windjammer”  (NT) 
(23d  wk).  Stout  $14,000.  Last  week, 
same. 

Capri  (Sack)  (1,150;  90-$1.50)— 
“Sins  of  Youth”  (Indie)  and  “Le 
Plasir”  (Indie)  (2d  wk).  Nice  $4,-. 
800.  Last  week,  $5,800. 

Exeter  (Indie)  (1,300;  75-$1.25) 
— “Inspector  Maigret”  (Lopert) 
(5th  wk).  Fifth  week  began  Sun¬ 
day  (25),  Last  week,  oke  $4,000. 

Fenway  (Indie)  tl,376;  75-$1.25) 
— “Ship  Was  Loaded”  (Arthur)  and 
“Shamus”  (Indie).  Oke  $3,200. 

.  Last  week,  “Milkmaid”  (Indie)  and 
“Time  Without  Pity”  (Indie), 

nnfl 

?  Gary  (Sack)  (1,240;  $1-$1.75)— 
“Bell,  Book,  Candle”  (Col)  (4th 
wk).  Bright  $11,000.  Last  week, 
$15,000. 

Kenmore  (Indie)  (700;  90-$l,50) 
— “My  Uncle”  (Cent)  (11th  wk). 
Solid  $4,000.  Last  week,  $5,000. 

Memorial  (RKO)  <3,000;  60-$1.10) 
—“Auntie  Marne”  (WB)  (5th  wk). 
Wow  $20,000.  Last  week,  same. 

Mayflower  (ATC)  (683;  75-$1.25) 
— “Last  Hurrah”  (Col)  (2d  run)  and 
“Lapland”  (Indie).  Oke  $3,300. 
Last  week,  “Mardi  Gras”  (20th) 
and  “The  Hunters”  (20th),  $3,000. 

Paramount  (NET)  (2,357;  70- 
$1.10)  “Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw’ 
(20th)  and  “Alaska  Passage”  (In¬ 


LOS  ANGELES 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
week,  with  Pantages,  Los  Angeles, 
Loyola,  “Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness” 
(20th)  (4th  wk.  Four  Star,  8  days), 
$27,800. 

Downtown  Paramount  (ABPT) 
(3,300;  90-$I.50)— “Helen  of  Troy” 
<WB)  and  “Land  of  Pharaohs” 
(WB)  (reissues).  Good  $9,000.  Last 
week,  “Wane,  Jungle  Goddess” 
(DCA).  “Mile.  Striptease”  (re¬ 
issue),  $8,600. 

Downtown,  Vogue  (SW-FWC) 
(1,757;  825;  90-$1.50)— “Bell,  Book, 
Candle”  (Col)  and  “Murder  by 
Contract””  (Col)  (2d  wk).  Nice 
$9,000. 

Hillstreet,  Iris  El  Rey  (RKO- 
FWC)  <2,752;  825;  861;  80-$1.50)— 
“Cat  fiot  Tin  Roof'  (M-G)  (1st  wk, 
Hillstreet;  4th  wk.  Iris,  El  Rey) 
and  “Never  Love  Stranger”  (AA) 
(Hillstreet,  m.o.),  ‘'Sheriff  Frac¬ 
tured  Jaw”  (20th)  (Iris,  m.o.). 
Goddess”  (Col)  (reissue)  (2d  wk, 
El  Rey).  Potent  $12,000  or  close. 

Fox  Beverly  (FWC)  (1,170;  $1.50- 
$2)— “Separate  Tables”  (UA)  (5th 
wk).  .  Big  $11,000.  Last  week, 
$10,800. 

Pantages,  Los  Angeles,  Loyola 

(RKO-FWC)  (2,815;  2,017;  1,298; 
$1.50-$2) — “Inn.  of  Sixth  Happi¬ 
ness”  (20th)  (5th  wk).  Lusty  $21,- 
000  or  over. 

Warner  Beverly  (SW)  (1,612;  90- 
$1.50)— “Lonelyhearts”  (UA)  (5th 
wk).  Dull  $3,000,  Last  week, 
$2  700 

New  Fox  (FWC)  (765;  $1.25-$3)— 
Windjammer”  (NT)  (5th  wk). 
Oke  $7,000.  Last  week,  $7,400. 

Fox  Wilshire  (FWC)  (2,296;  90- 
$1.50)— "Tunnel  of  Love”  (M-G) 
(6th  wk).  Soft  $2,000  in  5  days. 
Last  week,  $4,100. 

Chinese  (FWC)  (1,408;  $2-$2.40) 
— “ Auntie  Marne”  (WB)  (6th  wk). 
Smash  $25,000.  Last  week, 
$26,300. 

Hollywood  Paramount  (F&M) 
(1.468;  $1.50-$2)  —  “Some  Came 
Running”  (M-G)  (6th  wk).  Rich 
$15,000.  Last  week,  $15,100. 

Fine  Arts  (FWC)  (631;  90-$1.50) 
— “My  Uncle”  (Cont)  (6th  wk). 
Stout  $4,000.  Last  week,  $4,300. 

Warner  Hollywood  (SW)  (1,389; 
$1.20-$2.65) — “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cine)  started  18th  week 
Sunday  (25)  after  big  $22,000  last 
week. 

Egyptian  (UATC)  ($1.65-$3.3o‘l— 
‘South  Pacific”  (Magna)  (34th  wk). 
Sturdy  $14,000.  Last  week,  $13,700. 

Carthay  (FWC)  (1,135;  $1.75- 
$3.50) — “Around  World  in  80 
Days”  (UA)  (110th  wk).  Tall  $17,- 
000.  Last  week,  $16,300. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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Gigi”  (M-G)  (23d  wk).  Steady 
$4,500.  Last  week,  $4,300. 

Orpheum  (Evergreen)  (1,600;  $1- 
$1.50) — “Some  Came  Running” 
<M-G)  and  “Dunkirk"  ,M-G)  (2d 
wk).  Fast  $7,000  or  near.  Last 
week,  7,900. 

Paramount  (Port-Par)  (3,400;  $1- 
$1.50)— "Tonka”  (BV).  Torrid  $11,- 
000.  Last  week,  “Restless  Years” 
<U)  and  "Appointment  With  Sha¬ 
dow”  (U),  $6,300. 

French  Documentary  On 
Houston  Juve  Delinquent 

Houston,  Jan.  27. 

The  fall  and  rehabilitation  of  a 
Houston  juvenile  delinquent  is  be¬ 
ing  photographed  for  a  French  film 
documentary*  Other  Items  will  in¬ 
clude  I0wa  county  fair,  a  hobo  con¬ 
vention,  a  California  twin  contest, 
the  New  Orleans  Mardi  Gras,  a 
soap  box  derby  and  scenes  on 
U.S.  aircraft  carrier.  Behind  proj- 


Longrans  Bolster  D.  C; 
“Seas’  Nifty  $13,000, 6, 
"hm*  lively  10G,  4th 

Washington,  Jan.  27. 

Holdovers  are  doing  well  on 
the  mainstem  here  this  stanza. 
“Intent  to  Kill”  made  only  a  fair 
entry  at  Ontario.  Only  other  new 
pic,  "Seventh  Seal”  at  Apex,  shapes 
big  for  this  small  house/  "Sepa¬ 
rate  Tables”  still  is  nice  in  sixth 
at  the  Columbia.  "Inn  of  Sixth 
Happiness”  is  rated  nice  at  the 
Palace  in  fourth  round.  "South 
Seas  Adventure”  registered  a  climb 
over  last  week  to  get  a  nifty  sixth 
session.  “Geisha  Boy”  is'  doing 
good  in  second  frame  at  Keith’s. 

•  •  Estimates  for  This  Week 

Ambassador  -  Metropolitan  (SW) 
(1,490;  $1,000;  90-$1.25)— "Auntie 
Marne”  (WB)  (4th  wk).  Still  big  at 
$17,000.  Last  week,  ditto. 

Apex  (K-B)  (940;  60-90)— "Sev¬ 
enth  Seal”  (Indie).  Big  $5,000. 
Holds.  Last  week,  reissues. 

Capitol  (Loew)  (3,426;  90-$1.49)— 
“Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  (4th 
wk).  Fair  $10,000  following  $11,- 
000  in  third;  may  stay. 

Columbia  (Loew)  (904;  90-$1.49) 
— "Separate  Tables”  (UA)  (6th  wk). 
Holding  nicely  with  $8,000  after 
$9,500  in  fifth.  Remains  on. 

Keith's  (RKO)  (1,850;  90-$1.25)— 
"Geisha  Boy”  (Par)  (2d  wk).  Good 
$9,000.  Last  week,  $12,500. 

MacArthur  (K-B)  (900;.  $1.10)— 
“No  Sun  in  Venice”  (Kings)  (2d 
wk).  Okay  $3,500  after  $4,500 
opener.  Holds  on. 

Ontario  (K-B)  (1,240;  90-$1.25)— 
“Intent  to  Kill”  (20th).  Fair  $4,000. 
Last  week,  “My  Uncle”  (Cont)  <4th 
wk),  $2,600.  ' 

Palace  (Loew)  (2,390;  90-$1.49)— 
“Inn  of  Sixth  Happiness”  (20th) 
(4th  wk).  Nice  $10,000  following 
$11,000  in  third.  Stays. 

Plaza  (T-L)  (276;  90-$1.50)— 

“Night  Heaven  Fell”  (Kings)  (5th 
wk).  Excellent  $6,000;  remains  on. 
Last  week,  $6,500. 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (600;  90-S1.80)— 
“Bell,  Book.  Candle”  (Col)  (5th  wk). 
Nice  $7,500.  Continues.  Last 
week;  $8,000. 

‘  Uptown  (SW)  (1.100:  $1.25-$2  50) 
— "South  Pacific”  (Magna)  (4th 
wk).  Good  $6,000.  Last  week, 
ditto. 

Warner  (SW-Cinerama)  (1.300; 
$1.25-$2.40) — “South  Seas  Adven¬ 
ture”  (Cinerama)  (6th  wk).  Nifty 
$13,000,  a  climb  over,  last  week’s 
$12,600.  Remains. 


ect  are  three  young  Frenchmen 

_  _  _ _ who  last  year  won  the  French  gov- 

die).  Torrid  $10,000  or  near.  Last  ernment’s  first  award  for  a  docu- 


week,  “Submarine  Seahawk”  (AI) 
and  “Paratroop  Command”  (AI>, 
$13,000. 

.  Pilgrim  (ATC)  (1,000;  60-$1.10) 
—“Hot  Angel”  (Par)  and  "Bucca¬ 
neer”  (Par).  Okay  $5,000.  Last 
week,  “Last  Blitzkrieg”  (Col)  and 
"She  Played  With  Fire”  (Col), 
$8,500. 

'  Saxon  (Sack)  (1,000;  $1.50-$3.50) 
—"South  .  Pacific”  (Magna)  (42d 
wk).  Solid  $10,000.  Last  week, 
ditto. 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (730;  75-$1.25) 
— “Shameless  Sex”  and-  “Girl  With 
Itch”  (Indie)  (3d  wk).  Good  $3,000. 
Last  week,  $4,000. 

Orpheum  (Loew)  (2,900;  90- 

$1.50) — “Some  Came  Running” 
(M-G)  <4th  wk).  Hotsy  $19,000. 
Last  week,  same. 

State  (Loew)  (2,600;  75-$1.25)— 
“I  Want  to  Live”  (UA)  (4th  wk). 
Good$9flO0;  Last  WefekV$ir,000r  ’ 


mentary  film,  based  on  their  study 
of  .the  .Marine  base  at  Parris  Island. 
The  film  was  titled  “Les  Marines, 
and  was  also  commended  at  the 
Venice  International  Film  Festival 
last  September. 

Francois  Reiehenback  Is  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  production  crew  spon¬ 
sored  by  Films  de  la  Pleiades  of 
Paris.  His  assistants  are  Jean- 
Marc  RIppert  and  Bill  Flores. 

The  90  minute  Cinemascope 
documentary  fill  will  contain 
scenes  from  the  recent  Huntsville 
Prison  rodeo,  and  he  had  previous^ 
ly  made  a  20  minute  film  of  the 
city  and  its  environs  for  French 
theatre  audiences. 

The  filming  is  being  done  in  the 
courtroom  where  Domestic  Rela¬ 
tions  Court  Referee  Ed  Roche  con* 
ducts  hearihfs'of luYenQe  cases/ 


‘MISSILE’  FAT  $6,000, 

ST.  L;  ‘FURLOUGH’  16C 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  27. 

Bad  weather,  including  slippery 
streets,  is  taking  its  toll  at*  the 
wickets  here  this  week,  with  the 
city  loaded  with  holdovers.  "Auntie 
Marne”  in  fourth  frame  at  the  St 
Louis  is  standout.  “Some  Came 
Running”  in  fourth  at  Loew’s  looks 
good  while  “Perfect  Furlough” 
shapes  solid  In  second  at  the  Fox. 
Only  new  bill  at  a  major  house  is 
“Lost  Missile,”  fine  at  the  Or¬ 
pheum.  “South  Seas  Adventure” 
still  is  very  big  in  13th  stanza  at 
the  Ambassador. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Ambassador  (SW-Cinerama)  (1,- 
400;  $L20-$2.40)  “South  Seas 
Adventure”  (Cinerama)  (13th  wk). 
Holding  at  fancy  $9,000.  Last  week, 
.same. 

Apollo  Art  (Grace)  (700;  90- 
$1.25) — “Father  Panchali”  (Indie) 
(2d  wk).  Okay  $2,000.  Last  week, 
$3,000. 

Fox  (Arthur)  (5,000;  60-90)— 

“Perfect  Furlough”  (U)  and  “Ap¬ 
pointment  With  Shadow”  (U)  (2d 
wk).  Lofty  $16,000.  Last  week, 
$20,000. 

Loew’s  (Loew)  (3,200;  60-90) — 
“Some  Came  Running”  (M-G)  (4th 
wk).  Good  $8,000.  Last  iveek, 
$10,000. 

Orpheum  (Loew)  (1,000;  60-90) 
— “Lost  Missile”  (UA)  and  "Ma¬ 
chete”  (UA).  Fine  $6,000.  :  Last 
week,  “Senior  Prom”  (Col)  and 
“Man  Inside”  (Col),  $4,000. 

Pageant  (Arthur)  (1,000;  $1.80- 
$2,25) — “South  Pacific”  (Magna) 
(41st  wk).  Fine  $5,200.  Last  week, 
$5,500.  ' 

St  Louis  (Arthur)  (3,600;  90- 
$1.75)— “Auntie  Marne”  (WB)  (4th 
wk),  great  $18,000.  Last  week, 
$19,000. 

Shady  bak  (Arthur)  (560;  60-90) 
— “Windom’s  Way”  (Indie).  Mild 
■  $1,000.  Last  week,  "Buccaneer” 
(Par)  (3d  wk),  $2,500.  . 

Leo  Jaffe’s  Travels 

Leo  Jaffe,  Columbia  v.p.,  who’s 
been  spending  some  time  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  heads  for  studio  conferences 
today  (Wed.). 

Hell  be  back  at  hisi.New  York 
office  in  two  weeks. 


20th  Stalls 

s  Continued  from  page  4 

Leo  McCarey's  “Rally  Round  the 
Flag,  Boys,”  “Say  One  for  Me” 
“Warlock”  and  “The  Remarkable 
Mr.  Pennypacker.” 

Studio  said  that  approximately 
one-half  of  ad  coin  would  .be  allo¬ 
cated  to  point-of-sale  newspaper 
ad-promotion  to  assist  local  exhibs. 
Balance  goes  to  national  bally. 

Slate  may  include  a  special  road¬ 
show  film  in  Todd-AO,  but  it  has 
not  been  decided  if  it  will  be  one 
of  the  properties  in  preparation  or. 
a  totally  new  one.  It  had  been  re¬ 
ported  that  George  Stevens’  pro¬ 
duction  of  “The  Greatest  Story 
Ever  Told”  and/or  Darryl  F.  Zan- 
uck’s  “De  Luxe  Tour”  would  be  in 
Todd-AO.  The  $66,000,000  figure 
does  not  include  increased  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  prospective  Todd- 
AO  production. 

The  34  pix,  many  of  them  defi¬ 
nitely  set  for  production,  will  be 
selected  from  some  70  properties 
currently  in  work  at  the  Westwood 
studio.  List  is  tentative  since  some 
of  the  properties  are  hooks  con- 
tracted-for  that  are  not  yet  written 
or  completed.  If  these  do  not  work 
out,  presumably  other  pix  will  be 
scheduled. 

Three  of  the  films  included  in 
the  $66,000,000  budget  went  before 
the  cameras  late  last  year — “Wom¬ 
an  Obsessed,”  “Say  One  For  Me” 
and  “The-  Man  Who  Understood 
Women.”  A  fourth — “Holiday  for 
Lovers” — has  had  a  location  unit 
at  work  in  South  America.  Other 
pix  expected  to  roll  this  year  are 
“Blue  Denim,”  “No  House  Limit,” 
“Blue  Angel,”  “The  Alaskans,” 
“Stage  Door,”  “The  Best  of  Every¬ 
thing,”  “O  Mistress  Mine,”  “Ten¬ 
der  Is  the  Night,”  "Salaambo,” 
“Island  in  the  South,”  “Cleopatra,” 
“Sink-  the  Bismark,”  “Bachelor’s 
Baby,”  “The  Billionaire,”  “The 
Loves  of  Ruth,”  “A  Journey  to  the 
Center  of  the  Earth,”  “De  Luxe 
Tour,”  “Can  Can,”  “Beloved  In¬ 
fidel,”  “The  King  Must  Die,” 
“From  the  Terrace,”  “The  Chinese 
Room,”  “Sons  and  Lovers,”  “The 
Story  on  Page  One,”  “Requiem  for 
a  Nun,”  “Tight  White  Collar,”  “Re¬ 
turn  to  Peyton  Place”  and  “John 
Brown’s  Body.” 

Remaining  properties  to  roll  in 
1959  will  come  from  a  group  in¬ 
cluding  “The  Love  Maniac,”  “Mary 
Magdalene,”  “The  Comaacherps,” 
“The  Lost  Country,”  “Big  River, 
Big  Man,”  “The  Dud  Avocado,”  a 
Pat  Boone  property  and  a  pic  to 
be  made  by  Mervyn  LeRoy  Pro¬ 
ductions. 

Producing  companies  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  1959  schedule  include 
those  headed  by  Darryl  F.  Zanuck, 
David  O.  Selznick, #  Jerry  Wald, 
Walter  Wanger,  Leo  McCarey, 
Samuel  G.  Engel,  Jack  Cummings 
and  Mervyn  LeRoy.  Producing  ros¬ 
ter  includes  Nunnally  Johnson, 
Charles  Brackett,  Elia  Kazan,  Dick 
Powell,  Frank  Tashlin,  Mark  Rob¬ 
son,  Sidney  Boehm,  John  Bra- 
bourne,  Henry  Ephron,  David 
Weisbart,  Tony  Muto  and  Fred 
Zinnemann. 

Taking  part  in  the  current  talks 
here  with  Skouras  and  Adler  are 
veepees  W.  C.  Michel  and  Joseph 
H.  Moskowitz,  treasurer  Donald 
Henderson,  sales  chief  Alex  Harri¬ 
son,  ad-pu!b  topper  Charles  Einfeld, 
international  distribution  head 
Murray  Silverstone,  Todd-AO  chief 
George  Skouras,  and.  from  the 
studio.  Lew  Schreiber,  Sid  Rogell, 
J.  B.  Codd,  David  Brown,  Fred 
Metzler  and  Ed  Herrscher. 


When  B.O.  Droops,  Sexy 


Boston,  Jan.  27.  . 

New  England  daily  newspaper 
publishers  -  are  policing  film  ads 
vigorously  as  a  result  of  a  rash  of 
"suggestive”  ads  for  film,  product. 
It  was  reported  at  the  winter  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn,  at  the  Sheraton 
Plaza  Hotel. 

One  publisher  said  that  he  had 
received  letters  from  parents  in¬ 
forming  him  that  film  ad  pages 
had  to  be  removed  from  the  news¬ 
paper  before  the  kiddies  got  hold 
of  it 

C«:  f>ners  lately  put  the  most  em- 
pht  v-  on  suggestive  copy,  but  sexy 
copy  and  pictures  usually  flares  up 
"after  a  little  slump  in  the  picture 
business.” 

Over  half  the  publishers  re¬ 
ported  they  had  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  gains  in  1958  over  1957. 
None  appeared  to  see  a  10c  per 
copy,  price  in  the  offing  for  1959 
in  New  England  like  present  10c 
price  charged  by  the  Manchester, 
N.H.,  Union-Leader.  More  than  one 
half  the  NJE.  daily  newspapers  are 
now  charging  7c  per  copy. 


Metro  to  Film  ‘Gazebo^ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  27. 

Metro  has -purchased  film  rights 
to  Frederick  Brisson’s  current 
Broadway  Walter  Slezak-starring 
production,  "The  .  Gazebo,”  and 
turned  it  over  to  Lawrence  Wein- 
garten  for  production  under  his 
Avon  banner.  Under  terms  of  deal, 
Metro  cannot  release  film  until 
July,  1960. 

George  Wells,  assigned  to  write 
screenplay  of  the  Alec  Coppel  play, 
heads  for  N.  Y.  immediately  to 
start  chore. 


Harold  Spero  Re-Berthed 

Harold  Spero,  formerly  sales 
chief  for  UMPO  and  Richard  Davis’ 
foreign  pictures,  named  general 
sales  manager  of  President  Films. 
This  company  brought  "Sins  of  Rose 
Bernd”  into  the  Little  Carnegie, 
N.Y.,  last  week;  *  • 

Same  company  also  has  the 
French  import,  “Call  Girls.” 


Italians  Ape 

l  Continued  from  pace  5 

number  barely  reached  6,000,000 
lire.  Of  the  total,  98  pictures  were 
distributed  by  MPEA  member  com¬ 
panies,  including  United  Artists 
(via  DEAR  Film)  and  Republic; 
and  21  were  released  by  Italian  in¬ 
dependents.  The  saqie  poor  results 
apply  to  43  Italian  pictures.” 

Hitch  is  that  the  Americans  must 
pay  a  dubbing  fee  of  5,500,000  lire 
for  every  film.  In  any  case,  “such 
a  low  hoxoffice  makes  it  clear  that 
the  picture  involved  will  not  even 
cover  its  distribution  cost/’ 

In  1957,  the  Italian  hoxoffice 
dropped  3,000,000,000  lire,  which 
was  almost  entirely  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  American  films  “be- 
I'cause  Italian  film  revenue  from 
the  domestic  hoxoffice  rose  from 
28.4%  in  1956  to  30.2%  in  1957,” 
an  increase  of  between  33,000,000,- 
000  and  34,000,000,000  lire  for  the 
year.  The  upward  spiral  of  Italian 
films  in  the  local  market  has  con¬ 
tinued  into  1958.  Concluded  Man- 
son: 

“This  trend,  if  it  continues,  is 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  1958 
will  see  increased  takings  and  an 
increased  share  of  the  Italian  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  domestic  market,  where¬ 
as  the  American  product  will  either 
register  a  further  decline  or  re¬ 
main  static,  because  there  are  so 
far  no  signs  of  a  general  upward 
trend.” 

Ftfom  a  table  in  the  report  it’s 
evident  that  the  U.S.,  with  61.8% 
of  the  hoxoffice  returns,  dominated 
the  Italian  market  in  1957.  The 
Italians  accounted  for  30.2%,  the 
British  4%,  the  French.  2.5%  and 
others  1.5%. 

The  French  figure  is  of  some 
significance  in  the  light  of  the  up¬ 
coming  European  Common  Market 
in  which  the  films  of  CM  nations, 
which  include  Italy  and  France, 
are  to  flow  freely  from  one  market 
into  the  next.  The  Italians  and 
French  coproduced  49  films  in 
1957.  Between  Jan.  1,  1958  and 
July  15,  ’58,  the  two  countries  co¬ 
produced  24  films.  Manson  said 
1958  will  set  a  irecord  for  high  in 
Italian  coproductions,  though  three- 
country  coproductions  still  are 
infrequent. 

Italy,  in  relation  to  the  size  of 
its  population  has  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  motion  picture  theatres,  the 
report  said.  The  number  stood  at 
17,103  in  1957,  which  included 
those  for  which  construction  per¬ 
mits  had  been  granted.  Of  this 
total,  11,148  were  regular  houses 
and  5,955  parish  halls.  During  1953, 
theatre  construction  permits  were 
issued  only  in  districts  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  over  10,000  where  a  min¬ 
imum  average  5%  increase  in  ad¬ 
missions  had  been  registered  dur¬ 
ing  1957. 

As  for  television,  the  report  said 
it  had  proved  “a  formidable  com¬ 
petitor  in  Italy.  This  is  not  so  much 
due  to  the  approximately  1,000,- 
000  tv  sets  at  present  being  oper¬ 
ated  but  fhe  fact  that  about  90,000 
of  these  sets  are  being  operated 
in  what  have  come  to  be  known 
as  ‘television  halls’  .  .  .  where  tv 
may  be  seen  with  a  small  or  no 
surcharge  over  and  above  the  nor¬ 
mal  cup  of  coffee  or  drink  being 
consumed.  The  rural  cinema  has 
|  been  the  principal  victim.’"  . 


Wednesday,  January  28,  1959 


To  My  Exhibitor  Friends : 

'  ...  • 

In  all  my  years  in  show  business  nothing  has  meant  quite 
so  much  to  me  as  the  expressions  of  confidence  and  regard 
which  you  have  sent  me  from  all  parts  of  the  world  since  my 
return  to  our  studios. 

My  deepest  appreciation  to  all  of  you  for  joining  so 
warmly  in  this  tribute,  which  I  am  well  aware  is  directed  not 
alone  to  me  but  to  the  world-wide  Warner  Bros,  organization. 

To  say  thanks  for  your  friendly  salute  is  not  enough.  My 
great  concern— the  goal  of  everyone  at  Warner  Bros.  — is  to 
reflect  the- inspiration  of  your  “welcome  back”  in  productions 
of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

In  this  connection  it  is  especially  pleasing  to  all  of  us 
at  Warner  Bros,  that  “Auntie  Marne,”  the  first  picture  to  be 
released  during  the  period  you  have  generously  dedicated  to 
honoring  me,  is  bringing  you  —  our  exhibitor  friends  —  so 
much  success.  I  am  sure  we  will  share  many  more  successes, 
not  only  in  the  months  immediately  ahead,  but  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  future. 

Sincerely,  " 
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Wednesday,  January  28,  1950 


Shifting  Economics  of  Screen-Time 
In  Overseas  Areas  Worrisome 


With  small  pictures  dropping  off  * 
at  the  boxoffice,  and  American 
films  generally  getting  less  screen¬ 
time  in  some  of  the  key  territories 
abroad,  the  film  companies  are 
facing  a  tougher  problem  than  ever 
in  trying  to  pick  their  releases 
overseas. 

Situation  is,  of  course,  particu¬ 
larly  acute  in  the  quota  territories,  j 
but  it  applies  also  in  places  wffere 
the  license  allocation  is  compara¬ 
tively  liberal,  or  in  countries  like 
West  Germany  where  there’s  noj 
“official”  limitation  on  imports. 

What  bothers  the  companies  is 
the  comparatively  large  number  of 
small  or  mediocre  pictures  which 
are  released  in  places  like  Ger- 
many^and  Italy,  which  are  needed 
to  keep  the  present- setups  running, 
but  which  tend  to  lose  money  or¬ 
al  best — to  break  even. 

In  Italy,  for  example,  it’s  figured 
that  a  film  mu^t  gross  $15,000  If 
it’s  black-and-white  and  $30,000  if 
it’s  color  in  order  to  recoup  its 
costs,  i.e.  dubbing,  prints,  etc.  A 
surprising  number  of  pictures 
aren’t  able  to  do  this. 

Though  they’re  eager  to  put  on 
the  release,  schedules  pictures 
which,  by  past  precedent,  would 
Interest  local  audiences,  the  dis¬ 
tributors  often  are  in  a  curious  fix. 
Most  of  them,  in  the  light  of  the 
product  situation,  must  release 
films  “in  sequence,”  i.e.  pretty 
much  the  way  they  come  through 
and  without  particular  reference  to 
their  suitability  for  a  given  market. 

“It’d  be  different  if  we  had  a 
good*  backlog  that  would  permit  us 
to  pick  and  choose,”  a  foreign  exec 
commented  last  week.  “There’ve 
been  a  number  of  occasions  where 
we  would  have  liked  to  withhold  a 
given  picture  in  preference  to  one 
coming  through  later,  but  we 
couldn’t  do  it  because  our  local  or¬ 
ganization  needed  the  product  and 
we  had  to  give  them  films  which, 
on  hindsight  anyway,  weren’t  ideal 
for  that  market.” 

In  addition  to  this,  the  large 
number  of  independents  now  re¬ 
leasing  through  the  majors  tend  to 
bring  pressure  on  the  companies 
to  have  their  films  go  into  certain 
territories.  Though  a  certain 
amount  of  precedent  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  the  pattern  of  foreign 
preference  is  impossible  to  estab¬ 
lish  to  any  degree  of  certainty.  The 
same  is  true  the  other  way  ’round, 
too. 

A  surprising  number  of  films 
which  have  failed  abroad  are  ac¬ 
claimed  as  artistic  masterpieces  in 
the  States,  and  conversely  several 
successful  pictures  abroad  have 
faffed  to  show  any  strength  in  the 
U.  S. 


TV  OGRE  SCARING 
GERMANY  &  JAPAN 

Two  countries  where  television 
is  coming  up  in  a  hurry  and  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  affect  theatre  attend¬ 
ance  are  mapping  moves  to  keep 
top  screen  actors  away  from  the 
tv  cameras. 

The  concern,  and  the  measures 
outlined,  are  identical  with  the 
steps  which  were  taken  in  Holly¬ 
wood  in  the  late  ’40s  and  early  ’50s, 
when  the  studios  viewed  with 
alarm  the  rising  popularity  of  tv, 
and  before  Hollywood  itself  jumped 
on  the  tv  bandwagon. 

In  Germany,  where  tv  is  defin¬ 
itely  becoming  a  factor,  both  the 
producers  association  and  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  are  casting  around  for 
ways  and  means  to  keep  name  stars 
off  the  air.  A  contract  clause,  pro¬ 
hibiting  a  performer  to  go  on  tele¬ 
vision -until  three  months  after  re¬ 
lease  of  a  film,  or  six  months  fol¬ 
lowing  expiration  of  his  contrac¬ 
tual  commitment,  is  being  sug¬ 
gested. 

In  Japan,  the  industry  also  is 
viewing  with  alarm  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  its  stars  on  budding  tv.  In 
Britain,  where  tv  has  hit  hard,  a 
handful  of  top  stars  voluntarily 
stay  away  from  the  tv  cameras. 
Kenneth  More  recently  said  in 
N.Y.  that  he  wouldn’t  go  on  tv  “be¬ 
cause  I  owe  a  certain  loyalty  to  the 
film  business,”  He  noted  that, 
when  a  performer  like  Sir  Laur¬ 
ence  Olivier  went  on  tv  one  night, 
it  practically,  ruined  the  theatre 
business. 

A  great  many  of  the  top  German 
stars  have  appeared  in  dramatic 
tv  shows.  What  irritates  German 
industryites  is  that  a  top  star,  like 
Sonya  Ziemann,  who  .commands 
50,000  DM  per  picture  plus  1 2}izc~o 
of  the  net,  is  willing  to  appear  on 
tv  for  less  than  10,000  DM. 


Produce  Less 
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try  to  acquire  a  showcase  house  in 
the  Broadway  area.  However,  he 
said  he  wasn’t  sure  whether  the 
right”  kind  of  German  films  had 
been  picked  for  the  U.  S.  mart  to 
date.  “We  are  making  the  most 
’daring’  and  advanced  types  of 
films  in  Germany  today,”  Koppel 
declared.  “We  tpuch  tfremes  that 
few  other  industries  itr  iEurope  to¬ 
day  will  touch.”  ^ 

A  directors5  utiit,  Op&hYing  with¬ 
in  Real  Film  and- .headed  by  Hel¬ 
mut  Kautner.  plans  to  make  a 
modern  version  of  “Hamlet”  for 
Real  Film  release',  Koppel  said. 
It’ll  star  Hardy  Kruger.  After  that, 
the  same  unit*  which  is  independ¬ 
ently  financed  by  the  studio,  will 
shoot  a  picture  about  the  Hope 
diamond. 

Koppel  said  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  German  in¬ 
dustry  was  that  it  still  depended  to 
such  a  large  extent  on  the  home 
market  “though  our  exports  are  up 
sharply.”  He  said  this  dependence 
constituted  both  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  the  German  busi¬ 
ness. 


CECIL  DICKSON  DECAMPS 


MPAA  D.  C.  Contact  Joins 
American  Medical  Assn. 


Washington,  Jan.  27. 

Cecil  Dickson  has  resigned  his 
post  as  Capitol  Hill  contact  man 
for  the  Motion  Picture  Assn,  of 
America  to  become  top  Washing¬ 
ton  lobbyist  for  'the  American 
Medical  Assn.  The  switch  took 
place  last .  week. 

Dickson,  former  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  was  with  MPAA  for 
about  10  years. 

Dickson  will  not  be  replaced  at 
MPAA  here,  v.p.  Kenneth  Clark 
said. 


A  HISTORY  OF  U.  A. 


Working  Title:  The  Lunatics  Take 
Over  the  Asylum* 


Arthur  L.  Mayer  and  Arthur 
Knight  have  teamed  up  to  write 
the  history  of  United  Artists. 
Timed  with  UA’s  40th  anniversary, 
the  tome  is  due  out  via  Macmillan 
Co.  the  end  of  this  year. 

Working  title  of  the  book  is  "The 
Lunatics  Take  Over  the  Asylum.” 
Both  Mayer  and  Knight  have  had 
books  published  on  the  history  of 
the  film.  The  UA  history  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  “independent”  project,  i.e. 
in  no  way  “assigned”  by  the 
company. 


Columbia’s  British  Scifis 

Columbia  has  acquired  western 
hemisphere  distribution  rights  to 
a  pair  of  British-made  science  fic¬ 
tion  films — “Womaneater”  and 
“Zex.” 

The  company  plans  to  package 
“Womaneater”  with  the  recently- 
acquired  Japanese-made  sci-fi  film, 
“The  H-Man,”  for  spring-summer 
release. 


r— itiu  cut  music  cm— 

MctoMwCmla,  •  CtMCOO 

HHHRSUHTM- DEM  mnW 
SHMLEYMacUME 
“SOME  CAMEJtUNNINS” 

A  SOL  C.SKCEL  flKXXKTtOft  hm  H-ft-lt- 
•W6AU  NEW  STAGE  SttCTAOI 


Rente  Conley  was  elected  prexy 
of  the  Costume  Designers’  Guild  in 
Hollywood  for  coming  year.  Newly- 
i  elected  panel  of  officers  also  in- 
|  eludes  Howard  Shoup,  vp;  Leah 
!  “Rhodes,  secretary;  and  Marjorie 
1  Best,  treasurer; 


Amusement  Stock  Quotations 

Week  Ended  Tuesday  (27) 

IV.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 


l958-’59 
High  Low 

♦Weekly  VoL  Weekly  Weekly 

Tues. 

Net 

Change 

in  100s 

High 

Low 

Close 

for  wk. 

20% 

14 

ABC  Vending  209 

20% 

1974 

21 

-4-174 

22i.it 

13 

Am  Br-Par  Th  227 

2274 

21% 

2134 

—  % 

70?  a 

6734 

Ampex  . 249 

7334 

67% 

7034 

+174 

4174 

2414 

CBS  . 457 

4074 

3674 

3974 

+2% 

2074 

12% 

Col  Pix  .....  23 

1974 

1974 

19% 

—  74 

1978 

137a 

Decca  _ _  245 

1874 

18 

18% 

—  74 

4974 

14 

Disney  . 262 

4974 

*44% 

46% 

+274 

154 

97% 

Eastman  Kdk  111 

14534 

139 

141 

—474 

974 

7% 

EMI . 435 

8 

7% 

7% 

—  % 

1074 

634 

List  ind. _  89 

974 

9% 

9% 

—  % 

23% 

12% 

Loew’s  .....  638 ' 

2134 

20% 

2034 

—  % 

12% 

7% 

Nat.  Thea.  . .  544 

12% 

11% 

11% 

—  74 

47% 

30% 

Paramount  . .  72 

4674 

4674 

4614 

—  74 

2654 

12% 

Phileo  _  624 

26% 

2334 

25% 

+ 1%  • 

1C95£ 

43% 

Polaroid  ....  197 

10274 

98% 

9834 

+  74 

50H 

3074 

RCA  _ _ _ _ 552 

4934 

47% 

4734 

—1% 

97-8 

5 

Republic  ....  206 

974 

874 

8% 

—  74 

14% 

9% 

Rep.,  pfd.  ...  17 

1474 

14 

14% 

+  % 

'22t4 

14% 

Stanley  War.  139 

2174 

20% 

2174 

—  74 

28% 

20 

Storer  . .  56 

28% 

2574 

28 

+2% 

42% 

2134 

20th-Fox  ...  210 

41% 

38% 

39% 

+  74 

27% 

1574 

United  Artists  88 

2574 

2474 

2574 

--  7  4 

2874 

1874 

Univ.  Pix  . .  6 

28% 

28 

28 

27% 

1674 

Warner  Bros.  162 

27% 

253& 

2674 

+  1 

208% 

6774 

Zenith  .  57 

192 

192 

178 

—13 

4% 

276 

American  Stock  Exchange 
Allied  Artists  86  4%  474 

4% 

+  74 

1034 

7% 

Ail’d  Art.,  pfd-  5 

9% 

974 

9% 

+  % 

5 

154 

Cinerama  Inc.1781 

5 

3% 

474 

+  74 

874 

3 

DuMont  Lab.  246 

774 

674 

7 

— r  74 

4% 

1% 

Guild  Films..  524 

2% 

274 

2% 

+  74 

934 

5% 

Natl  Telefilm  160 

9% 

9% 

9% 

+  % 

734 

3% 

Skiatron  . . . :  304 

7 

674 

6% 

+  % 

8% 

3% 

Technicolor  .  476 

8 

7% 

7% 

+  % 

874 

4% 

Tele  Indus...  74 

674 

674 

6% 

—  74 

1274 

9 

Teleprompter  29 

974 

974 

974 

—  74 

974 

3*4 

Trans-Lux  . .  12 

874 

8 

874 

+  74 

Over-the-Counter  Securities 
Bid 

Chesapeake  Industries . . .  334 

Ask 

4 

—  % 

Cinerama 

Prod.  . 

234 

374 

Magna  Theatre  -  . . . 

374 

3% 

Metropolitan  Broadcasting  . . . . 

. .  1474 

14% 

—  % 

Scranton  Corp . 

..  11 

12 

+  74 

D.  A.  Theatres  . . . 

.  9 

9% 

+  % 

Columbia  Re  Independents’ 

Taking  exception  to  Variety’s  description  of  certain  producers 
as  “lesser  independents”  to  distinguish  them  from  the  so-called 
“independent  Independents,”  Columbia’s  v.p.  and  general  sales 
manager  Rube  Jackter  provides  the  following  as  containing  the 
essence  of  the  Columbia  formula: 

“The  keystone  of  the  Columbia  formula  is  elasticity.  It  Is  elastic 
enough  to  encourage  all  types  of  Independent  producers  to  work 
with  Columbia.  They  range  from  those  who  prefer  to  handle  al¬ 
most  every  phase  of  production  within  their  own  organizations  to 
those  who  want  to  be  free  to  devote  themselves  more  completely  ' 
to  the  purely  creative  aspects  of  production.  For  the  latter,  Colum¬ 
bia  maintains  well-integrated  teams  of  top  specialists  and  the  finest 
.  movie-making  facilities  which  are  available  to  any  producer  who 
wants  to  call  upon  them.” 


Cfje  $lot  Co  &jabe  Colonna 


By  LEONARD  LOUIS  LEVINSON 


*  Week  Ended  Monday  <26). 

(Courtesy  ©/  .pynch, Pierce,  Fenner  Smith  tnc()  - 


Field  Marshal  Montgomery’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  how  he  won  World  War 
II  is  becoming  a  bestseller.  For 
e  time  now.  World  War  IT 
heroes  have  been  telling  their 
several  versions  of  how  they  wTon. 
So  I  come  to  the  conclusion  it  is 
now  time  I  told  how  a  certain  Un¬ 
known  Hero  also  won  WW  2,  name¬ 
ly  me. 

This  escapade  took'  place  one 
summer’s  night  in  the  Crucial  days 
of  1943  when  I  was  camped  out  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  in  Laurel  Canyon, 
on  the  south  rim  of  San  Fernando 
Valley,  California.  I  know  this  is 
a  bit  back  from  the  live-  ammuni¬ 
tion  sector,  but  it  was  no  picnic, 
what  with  the  freezing  cold  of  a 
Southern  California  s  u  m  m  e  r*  s 
night,  plus  the  land  bugs  and  flying 
Insects  up  there  in  the  scrub  oak. 

There  1  was,  looking  for  suspi¬ 
cious  lights,  fighting  the  flying 
fauna  and  listening  to  the  low 
drone  of  the  L.A.  police-broadcasts, 
when  I  heard  this  auto  come 
chuffing  up  to  the  little  dead-end 
street  which  was  behind  my  house 
and  down  the  bill  from  my  bivouac. 

In  1943  this  was  a  suspicious  ac¬ 
tion.  No  patriotic  American  would 
waste  gasoline  parking  on  this 
dead-end  street  during  a  war.  True, 
prior  to  the  national  emergency, 
the  cul-de-sae  was  a  rather  popular 
lovers’  lane,  but  now  all  that  was 
out.  With  gasoline  strictly  rationed, 
girls  out  to  win  the  war  were  mak¬ 
ing  up  their  minds  a  lot  quicker 
and  making  no  unnecessary  trips. 

When  the  ear  just  halted  with 
the  motor  idling,  I  knew  this  was 
no  ordinary  necking  excursion.  My 
suspicions  aroused,  I  turned  down 
my  radio,  picked  up  my  helmet  and 
armband  and  quietly  crept  down, 
near  the  road,  where  I  copld  listen. 

Believe  me,  my  suspicions  were 
justified.  There  wrere  two  male 
voices  emanating  from  the  car.  One 
had  distinct  Teutonic  overtones 
and  the  other  a  strange  accent 
which  I  soon  was  comparing  with 
that  of  my  pre-war  Japanese  gar¬ 
dener. 

'Are  you  sure  he  still  lives 
there?”  I  heard  the  German  ask. 

“Sure,”  replied  the  Jap,  “But  I 
do  not  know  if  he  is  home.” 

It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that 
the  Japanese  couldn’t  speak  Ger¬ 
man  and  the  German  didn’t  know 
a  word  of  Japanese  and  therefore 
they  were  forced  to  converse  in 
their  one  common  language — the 
enemy  English.  These  ironical 
touches  keep  cropping  up  in  all 
the  chronicles  of  war  adventures. 

“He’s  home,  all  right.  Left  Eng¬ 
land  day  before  yesterday.  Due  to 
fly  out  to  the  Pacific  tomorrow. 
Our  sources  are  impeachable,” 
replied  the  German  with  typical 
Teutonic  efficiency. 

“Then  it’s  got  to  be  tonight,”  the 
Japanese  voice  said. 

“Bight,”  replied  his  Nazi  oppo¬ 
site  number.  “You  say  it’s  the 
second  house  on  the  left  in  Fryman 
Canyon?  Then  let’s  go.”  My  blood 
diopped  h  good  30  degrees.  The 
second  house  on  the  left  in  Fryman 
Canyon  is-  Jerry  Colonna’s  and  I 
knew  very  well  that  he’d  just  ar¬ 
rived  from  a  tour  of  England  and 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Pacific.  You 
see,  he  was  my  assistant  air  raid 
warden,  although,  he  was  always 
running  off  on  those  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  tours,  instead  of  remain¬ 
ing  home  and  brushing  up  on  his 
drills  and  relieving  me  on  the  hill¬ 
side. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  dwell 
,  on  that.  The  enemy  agent,  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  tight  gasoline 
situation,  revved  his  motor  and  put 
the  car  in  gear..  For  a  m'oment  I 
was  frantic.  What  was  it  all  about? 
Then  his  companion  checked  him 
and  I  found  out, 

“Let’s  have  this  straight.  When 
we  get  there.  We  leave  the  engine 
running,  go  to  the  door,  ring  the 
bell,  and  when  he  comes,  you  pin 
his  arms  and  ,1  spip-ifdp  it  .off, 
Bight?”. ...  .  r  .  .. 


‘Then  we  run  back  to  tjie  car, 
drive  downtown  and  split  up,”  the 
other  replied.  The  car  started, 
turned  around  and  went  down  the 
hill. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  thoughts  racing  through  my 
mind  as  I  raced  after  them.  I  knew 
their  objective — a  mustache  prob¬ 
ably  as  famous  and  certainly  much 
more  valuable  than  the  one  that 
adorned  Adolf  Hitler.  Snip-snip 
Adolf’s  and  he  could  grow  another 
in  a  couple  of  days.  Snip-snip  Co¬ 
lonna’s  and  there  was  no  replace¬ 
ment  —  the  entire  war  machine 
would  grind  to  a  halt. 

I  had  to  stop  them  before  the 
entire  keystone  of  the  Allied  effort 
fell  out.  For,  without  his  mustache, 
Jerry  was  no  longer  Colonna.  With¬ 
out  .Colonna,  Bob  Hope  might  just 
as  well  stay  home.  And  if  there 
were  no  Hope  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  for  the  war  plant  workers, 
for  the  Bond  Drives,  there  Would 
be  no  hope  for  our  side.  It 
would  be  an  end  to  civilization 
we  have  come  to  know  it, 

I  said  to  myself  as  I  pelted  down 
the  hilL 

Then,  as  I  saw  the  enemy  agents* 
car  far  ahead,  despair  almost  en¬ 
gulfed  me.  But  suddenly  I  remem¬ 
bered  a  short-cut — it  Was  through 
Gene  Autry’s  property  —  and  I 
quickly  ran  up  the  lawn,  around 
the  house,  through  the  garden,  onto 
a  little  bridge  across  a  dry  creek, 
over  a  fence,  across  a  couple  of 
back  yards  and  into  the  driveway 
of  the  Colonna  house.  (If  this  were 
long  enough  for  a  book,  there 
would  -be  a  map  here.) 

I  arrived  from  the  rear  just  as 
the  team  of  sabotage  experts  were 
climbing  out  of  their  car  in  front. 
Desperately,  I  looked  about  me 
for  a  weapon.  All  I  had  was  my 
white  air-raid  warden’s  helmet,  my 
armband  and  the  portable  radio. 
Determined  to  sell  my  life  as 
dearly  as  possible,  I  was  about  to 
fling  my  helmet  at  the  Jap  and 
the  radio  at  the  Nazi,  when  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  popped  into  mind. 

The  set  was  tuned  to  the  police 
radio  calls.  I  simply  turned  the 
volume  up  as  high  as  it  would  go 
and  immediately  an  official  voice 
blared  out:  ‘  CALLING  ALL  CARS! 
CALLING  ALL  CARS!  A  347  AT 
FOURTH  &  SPRING  STREETS. 
PROCEED  TO  — ” 

Believe  me,  I  never  saw  two, 
enemy  agents  ffeeze  in  their  tracks 
the  way  these  two  did.  They 
thought  they’d  stumbled  Into  a 
stakeout.  They  wheeled  around, 
hopped  into  their  car  and  bar¬ 
reled  down  Fryman,  into  Laurel 
Canyon  Road  without  even  mak¬ 
ing  the  boulevard  stop,  and  out  of 
the  country,  for  all  I  know.  I 
turned  my  radio  down,  stood  there 
shaking,  I  must  admit  for  several 
moments,  then  I  returned  to  my 
post,  taking  the  long  way  around. 

And  until  this  moment,  I’ve 
never  said  a  word  about  this  to 
anyone — not  even  Jerry  Colonna. 
After  all,  who  wbuld  believe  me? 
But  it  was  a  narrow  squeak  for 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  entire  Free 
World.  The  tide  might  have  gone 
other  way.  Really,  I  mean  it.  It 
would  have  been  a  real  demoraliz¬ 
ing  -blow.  Not  if  those  enemy 
agents  had  shaved  off  Colonna’s 
mustache.  But  if  they’d  have 
learned  another  well-kept  sefcret  of 
World  War  II  and  spread  the  word 
so  everyone  would  have  known  it. 
I  mean,  if  they’d  have  started  to 
shave  him  and  learned  the  truth. 
That  Jerry  Colonna’s  mustache  is 
really  a  fake. 


TRANSLATIONS 

SIMULTANEOUS  INTERPRETATION 
PROMPT  SERVICE 

PrcncK,  Itsllsn,  German,  Arabic  Span- 
Manuscripts,  scripts,  subtttfint, 


- — n  top  fnPapandai-  - - 

tors.  Box  V  55-14.  Variety,  w  w. 
Mth  Street,  MowYbrfc  Ur*r  TW4-W4. 
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‘EDWARD  R.  MURROW  STORY’ 


Death  in  the  Afternoon 

In  sharp  contrast  to  its  nighttime  success  story,  the  ABC-TV 
daytime  foray,  now  that  a  good  chunk  of  the  season  has  passed 
into  Nielsen-Trendex  limbo,  can  only  be  interpreted  as  spectacu¬ 
larly  unsuccessful,  if  the  Nielsen  record  on  “Operation  Daybreak’’ 
(and  that’s  perhaps  as  definitive  as  you  can  get)  is  to  be  used  as  a 
base. 

The  $15,000,000  bought-and-paid-for  program  lineup,  in$ofar 
as  rating  and  share  of  audience  are  concerned,  remains  just  about 
where  it  was  at  the  kickoff  in  mid-October,  with  the  other  net¬ 
works  maintaining  their  3-to-one  or  better  rating  leads. 

The  clients,  most  of  them  out  of  the  Young  &  Rubicam  shop, 
are  committed  for  26  weeks.  What  happens  at  that  point  is  any¬ 
one’s  guess,  but  it’s  considered  a  certainty  that,  unless  things 
change  materially,  ABC  will  have  some  tall  explaining  to  do  to 
square  those  continued  11%  and  12%  share  of  audience  tallies 
with  the  initial  promissory  note  of  a  25%  share  (and  in  daytime 
tv  it’s  pretty  much  agreed  that  you  gotta  deliver  in  a  hurry).  Aver¬ 
age  Nielsen  national  rating  for  the  competitive  time  periods  hit 
a  2.7  peak  in  early  December,  only  to  slide  back  in  the  second  De¬ 
cember  report  (2.3)  after  a  program  reshuffle. 

Here’s  the.  Nielsen  record  since  “Daybreak’s”  inception: 


Rating 

.  Share 

Second  Oct.  Report  . . 

. 2.0 

12.4 

First  Nov.  Report  . . . . . 

11.6 

Second  Nov.  Report  . . 

. . .  2.1 

11.4 

First  Dec.  Report  . . . 

. 2.7 

12.6 

Second  Dec.  Report  . ; 

.  2.3 

11.6 

How  does  ABC  feel  about  it?  Thinks  that  the  Trendex  for  last 

week  (3.9)' suggests  “Daybreak”  may  at  last  have  started  to  move. 

Lyman  Bryson  Was  Never  Like  This! 


CBS  Radio  Isn’t  Averse  to  Publicity,  But  That 
Prostie  Posie— Whew 

t — - - — 

Ed  Denning  to  MCA 


CBS  Radio,  which  ordinarily 
knocks  its  brains  out  in  a  valiant 
effort  to  get  a  stick  of  news  in  the 
paper  about  such  noble  projects 
as  Lyman  Bryson’s  “Invitation  to 
Learning”  and  “Lamp  Unto  My 
Feet,”  this  week  was  belly-deep  in 
clips  as  a  result  of  its  broadcast 
of  “The  Business  of  Love,”  a  de¬ 
tailed  documentary  of  latter-day 
erotikos  commercial  and  the  har¬ 
lot’s  hanky  panky  with  the  credit- 
card  confederacy  of  the  world  of 
commerce  and  finance. 

Unlike  the  recent  quiz  show 
shenanigans  which  had  affected 
the  two  big  webs  with  resultant 
banner  lines  in  the  daily  press,  this 
one  had  CBS  standing  alone  in  the 
pillory  with  its  “Business  of  Sex” 
script  exposed  to  niggling  police 
action,  the  fulminations  of  prose¬ 
cuting  attorneys  and  the  sullen 
editorial  displeasure  of  the  N.Y. 
Journal- American,  to  name  a  few. 

Soon  after  the  CBS  Radio  broad¬ 
cast  of  “The  Business  of  Sex”  many 
dailies  in  the  country  reported  the 
affair  in  detailed  stories.  The  AP 
sent  a  1,000  word  report  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers.  UPI  did  similarly.  The 
N.Y.  Post  published  the  entire 
script  over  a  four-day  period.  Con¬ 
densed  versions  of  it  appeared  in 
virtually  every  daily  in.  the  Gotham 
area.  Radio  and  tv  comics,  as  well 
as  night  club  comedians,  dredged 
up  triple-entendre  wheezes  and  sly 
one-liners  about  call  girls  and 
cadets.  The  three  “M’s”  of  the 
week  appeared  to  be  Madam,  the 
Mann  Act  but,  above  all,  Edward 
R.  Murrow,  who  had  narrated  “The 
Business  of  Sex”  and  subsequently 
refused  to  tell  the  coppers  the 
(Continued  on  page  35)  j 


Bums  In  April 

*  Latest  casualty  of  the  ’58-’59 
television  season  is  George  Burns 
who  is  slated  to  wind  up  his  net¬ 
work  run  April  24.  Slotted  in 
Tuesday  at  9  on  NBC-TV,  Burns 
tried  to  go  it  sola  this  ^ear.  A  few 
weeks  back  McCann-Erickson  per¬ 
suaded  Burns  to  shift  from  film,  to 
live,  with  a  promissory  note  from 
Grade  to  do  some  guest  shots,  but 
apparently  it  was  to  no  avail. 

One  cheerful  note  came  out  of 
the  decision  by  sponsor  Colgate 
and  NBC  brass.  Colgate  ha£  decided 
to  ride  with  the  time  period  until 
June  23  although  the  replacement 
slipwtiasift  bau  decided  .upou  as- 

yet--  -  W.  .... . - * - «  ,V~«. 


Jaimes  E.  (Ed)  Denning  has 
joined  Music  Corp.  of  America  as 
veepee  in  charge  of  talent  and 
program  contract  administration. 
He  had  been  in  a  similar  capa¬ 
city  with  NBC  which  he  leaves 
next  week.  He  goes  to  the  talent 
agency  Feb.,  16  after  a  brief  vaca- 
tion. 

Denning,  who  headed  the  con¬ 
tract  administration  department  of 
the  net  for  several  years,  joined 
NBC  in  1951  after  a  term  with 
RCA  in  charge  of  industrial  re¬ 
lations. 

CBS  Affils  Hatch 
Plot  to  Buy  Out 
Spot  Sales  Org 

Washington,  Jan.  27. 

Prospect  for  a  group  of  CBS 
radio  and  television  affiliates  ac¬ 
quiring  CBS  Spot  Sales  to  service 
themselves  as  well  as  network  o&o 
properties  are  looking  up,  it  ap¬ 
peared  here. 

President  John  S.  Hayes  of 
Washington's  WTOP  radio  and  tv, 
one  of  the  independents  served  by 
CBS  Spot  Sales,  originated  the 
idea  and  met  greater  response  than 
he  had  first  anticipated. 

Under  plan,  the  affiliates  would 
buy  out  CBS  Spot  Sales,  but  keep 
present  staff  and  present  operation 
as  it  is.  Purchase  would  conform 
with  Barrow  report  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Hayes  started  off  conversations 
among  seven  radio  and  seven  tv 
stations  (besides  the  o&os)  using 
CBS  Spot  Sales.  Now,  Hayes  re¬ 
ports,  five  others  have  shown  in¬ 
terest  in  getting  in  on  the  deal. 
They  include  four  tv  properties 
and  one  radio  station  not  now 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


RCA,  L  &  M  BUYING 
30-MIN.  GORE  SHOW 

The^  George  Gobel  situation  has 
finally  been  resolved.  It’s  now  def¬ 
inite  that- the  Gobel  Tuesday  night 
hour  entry  will  be  trimmed  to  a 
half-hour,  8:30  to  9,  with  RCA  and 
Liggett  &  Myers  sharing  the  tab. 

New  format  starts  in  April  when 
the  hourlong  Eddie  Fisher  show 
goes  off.  Fisher -and  Gobel  current¬ 
ly  alternate  in  the  8  to  9  hour.  :  > 


By  GEQRPB  ROSEN 

With  1959  ie&  thari-a  month  old,  I 
Ed  Murrow’s  win-place-St-shOw 
status  in  dominating  this  year’s 
broadcasting  scene  gives  him  a 
distinction  few  if  any  in  the  me¬ 
dium  have  ever  enjoyed. 

One  would  probably  have  to  go 
back  to  the  days  of  Boake  Carter, 
with  Hi:  r.ttendant  Lindbcrgh- 
Hauptmann  kidnap  nipups,  to  find 
even  a  semblance  of  a  parallel  for 
the  “Edward  R.  Murrow  Story”  of 
today.  It’s  unique  not  only  in 
terms  of  radio-television  but  in  the 
annals"  of  show  biz  itself. 

What  makes  it  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable  is  that,  when  Murrow 
himself  became  the  subject  of 
Page  One  interviews  and  photos 
as  a  major  personality  in  his  own 
right,  in  the  wake  pf  the  radio 
documentation  of  the  call  girl  cut¬ 
ups  (  a  switch,  incidentally,  on 
the  spectrum  pastures  he  usually 
treads), -it  was  hardly  a  case  of 
finally  having  “arrived.”  Murrow 
had  it  made  when  many  of  today's 
newscaster-commentator  crop  were 
in  swaddling  clothes. 

There’s  no  doubt  but  that  “The* 
Business  of  Sex”  radio  broadcast, 
with  all  its  subsequent  hoopla 
and.  threatened  reprisals  from  the 
DA’s  office,  provided  something 
of  a  dramatic  crescendo  to  the 
Murrow  story.  But  the  fascination 
lines  in  the  fact  that  it’s  a  story 
that’s  been  going  on  year  after 
year,  for  a  couple  of  decades,  cut¬ 
ting  across  a  diversity  of  paths, 
exploring  areas  and  spheres  for 
enlightenment,  responsibility  and 
entertainment. 

Show  biz  being  what  it  is — and 
radio  and  tv  are  no  exceptions — 
the  star  system  with  one-man  dom¬ 
ination  still  prevails.  Thus  one 
year  it’s  Milton  Berle.  The  next 
it  could  be  a  Jackie  Gleason.  Or 
a  Perry  Como.  Or  a  Jack  Benny. 
Right*  now  it’s  Murrow.  Not  only 
because  of  “The  Business  of  Sex” 
morsel  (although  this  gave  him  a 
dubious  prominence  of  sorts  not 
exactly  attuned  to  the  Murrow 
sphere  of  influence),  but  chiefly 
because  of  a  round-robin  of  radio¬ 
tv  activity^  which,  in  less  than  a  i 
single  week’s  span,  saw  Murrow ' 
probably  operating  at  all-time  per¬ 
formance  peak,  and  that  even  goes 
back  to  his  wartime  days  in  broad¬ 
casting. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design, 
that  jampacked  six-day  schedule 
for  the  vet  broadcaster  last  week 
was  perhaps  without  precedent  in 
broadcast  annals.  Taking  it  from 
the  top,  start  with  Friday  night, 
10:30  to  11,  with  Murrow  doing 
his  “Person  to  Person”;  two  nights 
later  (Sunday)  carrie  his '6  to  6:30 
“Small  World”  global  chinfest;  the 
following  night  came  the  sensa¬ 
tional  “Business  of  Sex”  documen¬ 
tary;  two  nights  later  (Wed.) 
came  the  tv  hour  “Missing  Class 
of  ’59”  on  the  Norfolk  school  inte¬ 
gration  problem,  marking  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Murrow’s  in-depth  probing 
of  controversial  issues  (though  no 
longer  called  “See  It  Now”),  while 
on  the  same  night — and  virtually 
in  conflict  with  himself — CBS 
Radio  did  “The  Hidden  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  which  found  Murrow  nar¬ 
rating  a  30-minute  documentary 
(Continued  on  page  38) 

Dore  Schary’s  ‘Blueprint’ 
Set  for  ‘Kaleidoscope’ 

Hollywood,  -  Jan.  27-. 

Dore  Schary’s  first  television 
production  for  NBC-TV  under  his 
recently-sdgned  deal  with  the  net¬ 
work  will  be  “Blueprint  for  Bio¬ 
graphy,”  to  be  seen  on  the  “Ka¬ 
leidoscope”  slot  Sunday,*  April  5. 

Charles  Van  Doren  will  host  the 
show,  a  discussion  of  biographies, 
with  Schary,  Arthur  M:  Schles- 
inger  Jr.  and  others  due  to  appear 
on  it  Negotiations  are  now  on  for 
.John  fchinther  to  appear. 

Allen  Rivkin  is  scripting  the 
hour-long  program,  to  be  presented 
under  the  aegis  of  Schary  Tele¬ 
vision  Productions:  *  :  ^  5 


Using  ‘20’  as  Dividing  Line,  There 
Are  18  Network  TV  Shows  in  Peril 


Starring  Sam  Nielsen 

Life  in  decimal  point  row  or 
how  ratings  are  arrived  at  will 
occupy  the  attention  of  How¬ 
ard  K.  Smith  on  an  upcoming 
“Behind  the  News”  over.  CBS- 
TV. 

John  Fuller,  writer  in  the 
Public  Affairs  Dept,  of  CBS 
News,,  has  been  assigned  the 
job  of  writing  the  objective 
story  of  tv  ratings  and  the  sig¬ 
nificant  role  they  play  in 
broadcasting. 

Program  will  not  be  slugged 
“Murder  By  Decimal  Point”  as 
suggested  by  suffering  talent 
below  the  Top  Ten.  No  date 
set  yet  for  the  video  account 
of  ratings. 


Webs  in  Trouble 
Unless  Politicos 
Pick  Same  City 

Washington,  Jan.  27. 

The  Democrats  are  singing  “Cali¬ 
fornia  Here  We  Come,”  while  the 
Republicans  are  understood  to  be 
humming  “Chicago.”  But  there  may 
yet  be  a  harmonious  duet  by  1960. 

The  television  networks,  whicli 
have  plenty  of  coin  at  stake  on 
where  the  two  political  parties 
meet  next  year  to  choose  their 
Presidential  candidates,  still  hope 
the  GOP  and  Democrats  will  finally 
decide  on  the  same  city. 

Although  the  Democrats’  Site 
Committee  selected  Los  Angeles 
for  the  '60  national  convention 
(and  no  Site  Committee  has  ever 
been  overruled  in  the  party's  his¬ 
tory),  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  still  has  the  final  word 
at  a  Washington  meeting  Feb.  27. 
Strong  pressures  are  at  work  on 
national  committee  members  to 
break  precedent,  veto  the  site 
group  and  move  the  meeting  to 
Chicago.  (Republicans  are  expected 
to  announce  the  selection  of  Chi¬ 
cago  in  March.) 

The  Democratic  leaders*  of  both 
houses  of  Congress,  Sen.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  and  House  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn,  both  Texans,  are 
among  many  actively  lobbying  for 
Chicago. 

TV  networks,  not  wanting  to 
make  enemies  among  civic  leaders 
and  big  businessmen  in  major 
cities,  are  not  taking  the  side  of 
any  city.  Their  campaign  is  based 
on  getting  the-  two  parties  together 
on  a  single  city  (unnamed)  to  save 
heavy  cost  and  engineering  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  in  working  from 
two  cities. 

Apparently  no  chance  exists  that 
GOP  will  go  to  Los  Angeles.  Re¬ 
publican  National  Chairman  Meade 
Alcorn  said  flatly  that  the  Califor¬ 
nia  city  is  out  for  his  party.  It’s 
an  open  secret  that  the  Republi¬ 
cans  have  decided  on  Chicago,  a 
mid-city  between  the  homes  of  the 
two  major  Presidential  candidates, 
California’s  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  and  New'  York’s  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller. 

Only  thing  finally  decided  and 
announced  is  that  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  will  open  July 
11.  The  party's  national  committee 
has  already  passed  on  the  date. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  27. 

Using  the  industry’s  yardstick 
based  on  the  Nielsen  average  audi¬ 
ence  ratings  for  the  second  Decem¬ 
ber  report,  18  Hollywood-produced 
tv  network  shows  are  In  trouble 
with  their  sponsors.  Which  is  not 
to  say  they’ll  be  pink-slipped  at 
the  end  of  their  current  cycles  but 
a  pickup  in  points  and  rankings 
would  be,  considered  imperative  if 
renewals  are.  in  order.  That  most 
of  the  shows  will  ride  out  tbe  re¬ 
maining  months  of  the  season  is  a 
fairly  safe  conjecture  but  their 
chances  of  riding  into  next  season 
will  be  seriously  impaired  unless 
their  rating  position  improves. 

Citing  the  arbitrary  rated  figure 
of  20  as  the  divider  between  re¬ 
newal  and  cancellation,  it  would 
follow  that  a  show  ranked  below 
65th  in  average  audience  is  in  the 
trouble  area.  For  example,  a  show 
with  an  AA  rating  under  20  would 
be  ranked  somewhere  around  65th 
place.  Here  then  are  the  show-s  on 
shaky  ground  and  their  Nielsen 
rankings: 

Robert  Cummings,  72nd  place; 
“Buckskin”  83;  -  “Cimarron”  86; 
Donna  Reed  90;  .Eddie  Fisher  97; 
“Ellery  Queen”  102;  George  Burns 
100;  “It  Could  Be  You”  89;  Jeffer¬ 
son  Drum”  106;  Lawrence  Welk 
(Plymouth)  78;  “Leave  It  To 
Beaver”  82;  Lux  Theatre  68; 
“Northwest  Passage”  111;  “77  Sun¬ 
set  Strip”  69;  “Bold  Journey”  114; 
“Dragnet”  92;  “Rough  Riders”  101; 
“You  Asked  For  It”  95. 

At  the  bottom  of  124  ranked 
shows  are  Jack  Paar  and  John 
Daly’s  ABC-TV  news. 

Following  are  the  Hollywood 
shows  on  the  safe  side  aside  from 
the  top  10  previously  printed:  Jack 
Benny  45;  Milton  Berle  60;  “Law*- 
man”  20;  Lawrence  Welk  (Dodge) 
44;  “The  Lineup”  46;  Loretta 
Young  32;  “M  Squad”  55;  “The 
Millionaire”  51;  “Naked  City”  66; 
“People  Are  Funny”  39;  “Perry 
Mason”  34;  Playhouse  90  42;  “The 
McCoys”  11;  Red  Skelton  28;  Ozzie 
and  Harriet  40;  -  Alcoa-Goodyear 
50;  Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents  15; 
Ann  Sothern  37;  “Bachelor  Father” 
35;  “Bat  Masterson”  33;  Chevy 
Show  61;  “Cheyenne”  21;  “Colt  45” 
58;  “December  Bride”  43;  “Father 
Knows  Best"  27;  Ernie  Ford  25; 
GE  Theatre  23;  Gale  Storm  59; 
George  Gobel  62;  “Steve  Canyon” 
64;  “Sugarfoot”  12;  “This  Is  Your 
Life”  38;  “Trackdown”  53;  Walt 
Disney  Presents  26;  “Wanted,  Dead 
or  Alive”  22;  “Yancy  Derringer” 
59;  “You  Bet  Your  Life”  31;  Zane 
Grey  Theatre  14;  “Zorro”  36. 

Of  the  foregoing  shows  on  the 
shaky  side  of  65,  it  must  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  a  costlier  show  has  less 
chance  of  riding  it  out  than  one 
budgeted  under  $50,000.  In  the 
final  analysis  it's  the  cost-per-thou- 
sand  that  is  the  determining  factor 
at  option  time  based  on  audience 
size  and  what  it  costs  the  sponsor 
to  reach  1,000  persons  per  com¬ 
mercial  minute. 


LEVER  FINANCING 
‘HENNESSEY’  PILOT 

Hollywood,  Jan.  27. 
Lever  Bros,  will  finance  a  new: 
Jackie  Cooper  pilot,  “Hennessey,"  j 
a  comedy  series  about  a  naval  doc-  ’ 
tor,  which  rolls  here  next  month.} 
Cooper  is  partnered  with  Don  Me-  ] 
Guire  on  the  pilot,  McGuire  dou-: 
bling  as  head  writer.  Hy  Averbach  ; 
directs  the  pilot.  I 

It’s  the  second  new  pilot  with  i 
sponsor  financing,  other  being  Gen-  , 
eral  Foods’  “Father  of  the.  Bride,”  , 
i 'Still  *  ifl  development:  ■*'  " 


Robert  Taylors 
TV  Series  to  ABC 

ABC-TV  has  acquired  one  of  the 
highest  price  half-hour  telefilm 
programs  around.  Web.  picking 
up  where  Procter  &  Gamble  may 
have  left  off  recently,  has  bought 
a  Robert  Taylor  series,  originally 
called  “Captain  of  Detectives,” 
though  the  name  will  probably 
been  changed.  ABC  plans  to  in¬ 
stall  it  next  season  Tuesday  0:30 
or  Sunday  9:30. 

Blueprint  calls  for  only  32  first- 
runs  (instead  of  39)  and  for  seven 
repeats,  at  $50,000  per  first-run 
episode — which,  according  to  some 
sources,  is  the  price  left  after 
agency  commission. 

Some  weeks  ago,  PAG  was  re¬ 
ported  as  having  taken  the  series, 
but  status  of  that  deal  •  is  now 
shaky,  as  it  appeared  the  sponsor 
figured  it’d  have  to  pull  too  high 
a  rating  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
cost-per-l.OOO  -  return.  William 
MerriSTiWdWff  flie‘Ta>ToriLv  sale.5 
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Hearings  on  TV  Ratings,  Feme 
Face  Delays;  Greenlight  for  Harris 


Washington,  Jan.  27.  4* 
There’ll  be  delays  in  getting  both 
the  House  Commerce  Committee’s 
hearings  on  pay  television  and  the  | 
Senate  Commerce  Committees 
probe  of  tv  ratings  underway.. 

Tollvision  debate  before  Rep. 
Oren  Harris’  committee,  originally 
planned  for  mid-January,  won’t 
start  until  late  February,  probably 
the  week  of  Feb.  23. 

The~  ratings  issue  won’t  be 
thrashed  out  in  New  York  hear¬ 
ings  until  early  March,  according 
to  the  latest  report.  In  a  new  de¬ 
velopment,  the  Senate  committee 
is  now  seriously  considering  hear¬ 
ings  in  Chicago  as  well  as  New 
York  to  take  up  the  shutout  of 
live  web  programming  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  it  relates  to  ratings.  The 
'.Chicago  session  would  follow  the 
New  York  opener. 

Harris  had  hoped  to  get  to  the 
pay-tv  issue  quickly,  but  has  met 
several  obstacles.  Time  was  con- 


WQXR’s  Banner  ’58 

WQXR,  the  Times*  owned  radio 
station  in  N.  Y.,  hit  another  record 
money  year  in  1958.  Stations  re¬ 
ports  its  biz  volume  wras  6%  higher 
last  year  than  in  1957,  making  the 
highest  sales  return  in  the  outlet’s 
22-year  history. 

WQXR’s  highest  month  htfits 
history' was  last  December,  during 
the  Gotham  newspaper  stirke. 


What’.  With  Harris? 

Washington,,  Jan.  27. 

It’ll  be  a  few  weeks  before 
Rep.  Oren  Harris  (D.-Ark.) 
will  disclose  what  he  has  up 
his  sleeve  for  television  inves¬ 
tigations  in  the  new  congress. 

Money  tells  the  story,  and 
he’s  delaying  making  public 
what  he’ll  ask  for  his  House 
Legislative  Oversight  Sub¬ 
committee.  (In  1958,  the  group 
spent  oyer  $290,000.) 

Monday  (26)  he  requested 
(and  is  a  cinch  to  get)  $25,- 
©00  for  the  subcommittee  to 
finance  staff  work  on  drawing 
up  bills  to  carry  out  the  legis¬ 
lative  recommendations  of  the 
group  after  the  ’58  probes. 


.turned  .  by  the  House  Democratic 
and  Republican  leadership  In  se¬ 
lecting  new  members  of  his  com¬ 
mittee,  delaying  committee  organ¬ 
ization.  Then,  Harris  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  schedule  hearings  on  new 
airport  federal  aid  legislation  and 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Re¬ 
tirement  Act  ahead  of  feevee. 

In  another  development,  Harris 
has  already  won  authority  from 
the  House  to  keep  his  investigating 
subcommittee  alive  and  active 
through  the  next  two  years.  He 
may  change  the  name  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  which  in  ’58  probed  .the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  and  other  federal  agencies, 
and  Harris  has  not  yet  said 
whether  or  not  he’ll  retain  the 
chairmanship  of  the  subcommittee. 
(Best  bet  is  that  he  will  keep  it.) 
The  old  name  under  which  the  sub¬ 
committee  operated  (House  Legis¬ 
lative  Oversight  Subcommittee) 
never  caught  on. 

Sen.  Mike  Monroney  <D-Okla.), 
most  vocal  Capitol  Hill  foe  of 
ratings,  is  the  one-man  promoter 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Dick  Clark  Helms 
'Show  Biz’  Entry 

The  gavel  has  come  down  on 
the  hot  and  heavy  bidding  for  Dick 
Clark  with  P.  Lorillard  edging  out 
Liggett  &  Myers  in  a  ciggie  spon¬ 
sorship  battle  for  the  performer’s 
services. 

Lorillard  through  Lennen  & 
Newell  has  inked  a  52-week  pact 
with  ABC-TV  starting  in  the  fall 
for  the  Irving  Mansfield  package 
"This  Is  Show  Business”  which  is 
pencilled  in  for  Thursday  night  at 
9:30.  Program  is  described  as  a 
panel-variety  type  show  with  per¬ 
formers  from  show  business  doing 
skits  and  Clark  hosting. 

"This  Is  Show  Business”  had  _ 
long  network  rim  a  few  years  back 
but  execs  at  Lennen  &  Newell  say 
the  "format  is  entirely  different.” 

The  two  ciggie  companies 
weren’t  the  only  ones  bidding  on 
Clark’s  services.  A  few  months 
ago  Beechnut  Gum  via  Young 
&  Rubicam  showed  more  than 
passing  interest  in  Clark. 

Lorillard,  which  bankrolls 
"Rough  Riders,”  which  currently 
bolds  down  the  9:30  on  Thursday 
slot  on  ABC,  say  that  "Riders” 
isn’t  completely  dead  and  another 
network  berth  may  be  found  for 
the  program. 


NBC-TV’s  Hottest  Kinnie 
In  Sales  Around  Globe 

.Thanks  to  Soviet  First  Secret 
tary  Anastas  Mikoyan  .being  such 
big  international  news,  NBC  In¬ 
ternational  has.  come  in.  for  un¬ 
expected  largesse.  The  web’s  for¬ 
eign-operation  has  sold  kinnie  re¬ 
peats.  of  NBC-TV's  “Meet  the 
Press”  of  Sunday  (18),  the  one  in 
which  Mikoyan  starred,  in  Britain, 
Germany,  Luxemburg  (and,  conse¬ 
quently,  a  good  part  of  loanee), 
Australia,  Mexico  and  deal  is  pend¬ 
ing  for  Tokyo. 

Emilio  Azcarraga,  Mexican  tv 
entrepeneur,  bought  the  show  for 
Channel  4,  the  biggest  channel  in 
the  country,  and  last  week  pre¬ 
empted  the  highly  commercial  Sat¬ 
urday  8-9  p.m.  slot  for  the  show. 
BOAC  flew  the  kinnie  to  England 
for  showing  on  the  19th,  to  Ger¬ 
many  for  exposure  Jan.  20.  Luxem¬ 
burg  showed  it  two  days  later, 
Thursday  (22). 

NBC  wasn’t  certain  how  the 
overseas  stations  treated  the  sound¬ 
track  for  foreign-language  audi¬ 
ences. 

BING’S  2D  SPECIAL 
SET  FOR  MARCH  2 

ABC-TV  has  slotted  the  second 
Bing  Crosby  special  Of  the  season 
in  the  9:30-10:30  p.m.  slot  Monday, 
March  2.  Since  the  show  will  be 
sponsored  by  Oldsmobile,  client  is 
going  to  preempt,  as  It  did  for  the 
first  Crosby-ABC  special,  its  every- 
week  Patti  Page  stanza,  seen  at  10 
on  Mondays. 

There  was  talk  that  Frank  Sin¬ 
atra  will  guest  on  the  stanza,  but 
at  the  moment  it  appears  unlikely. 
First  special,  on  Oct.  1,  featured 
Dean  Martin  and  Miss  Page.  At 
that  time,  both  Crosby  and  Miss 
Page  held  Wednesday  slots  on 
ABC. 


NBC-TV’s  Mennen  Coin 

Mennen  Co.  bought  alternate- 
week  sponsorship  of  NBC-TV’s 
Cimarron  City”  and  "Dragnet”  as 
well  as  participation  campaign  on 
‘Jack  Paar  Show.” 

Mennen’s  order  calls  for  one- 
half  of  program  on  alternate  Sat¬ 
urdays  starting  (31).  Sponsor  will 
back  "Dragnet”  oh  alternate  Tues¬ 
days  starting  Feb.  3.  Paar  parti¬ 
cipations  began  Monday  (26).  # 


Rukeyser’s  Press  Post 

M.  S.  (Bud)  Rukeyser  Jr.,  has 
been  named  press  editor  of  News 
and  Public  Affairs,  a  newly-created 
unit  in  the  NBC  Press  dept 
New  unit,  according  to  Ellis 
Moore,  director  of  press  and  pub¬ 
licity,  „will  handle  all  publicity  for 
NBC  News,  Public  _Aff airs  and  ed¬ 
ucational  tv  in  line  with  upped 
programming  in  these  sectors. 
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London,  Jan.  27. 

A  two-year  exclusive  deal,  with 
options  for  a  further  three  years, 
to  televise  productions  by  the  Old 
Vic  and  the  Bristol  Old  Vic  in 
Britain  has  been  closed  by  South¬ 
ern  Television.  That  is  the  com¬ 
pany  which  operates  the  South  of 
England  commercial  tv  outlet  and 
which  is  owned  equally  by  the 
Rank  Organization,  Associated 
Newspapers  and  Amalgamated 
Press. 

John  Davis,  deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Rank  Organization,  announced 
the  details  of  the  deal  in  his  capac¬ 
ity  as  chairman  of  Southern  TV. 
He  said  that  starting  in  the  Fall 
they  will  present  the  Old  Vic  in 
12  plays  over  a  two-year  span. 
Most  of  them  will  be  commissioned, 
for  the  occasion.  Leading  contem¬ 
porary  writers  were  being  invited 
to  write  specially  for  the  series  and 
a  committee  of  foiir  had  been 
named  to  choose  subjects,  decide 
casting  and  direct  policy. 

The  panel  comprises  Roy  Rich, 
the  network’s  program  controller; 
David  Webster,  administrator  of 
COvent  Garden  Opera-House  and 
director  of  Southern  TV;  Michael 
Benthall,  director  of  the  Old  Vic; 
and  Norman  Millar,  the  Old  Vic 
administrator.  Benthall  will,  ad¬ 
ditionally,  be  overall  producer  for 
the  series.  He  is  currently  in  the 
U.  S.  -rehearsing  the  Old  Vic  North 
American  Touring  Co.  for  a  special' 
tv  production  to  be  aired  by  CBS 
next  month. 

Although  no  networking  arrange¬ 
ments  have  as  yet  been  made  with 
the  other  program  companies,  Da¬ 
vis  was  hopeful  that  this  would  be 
achieved.  He  also  announced  that 
the  shows,  would  be  recorded  on 
Ampex  video  tape  with  a  view  to 
overseas  sales.  Revenue  from  these 
sales  would  he  shared  -with  the 
Old  Vic. 

About  a  week  before  the  first 
show  goes  on  the  air,  Southern  TV 
is  to  produce  an  hour-long  pro¬ 
gram  about  the  Old  Vic,  describing 
its  unique  position  in  the  theatre 
world,  explaining  what  it  means  to 
tv  and  highlighting  some  of  the 
famous  actors,  actresses  and  plays 
associated  with  it. 


Nielsen  s  Top  10  in  Britain 

(Week  Ending  Jan.  11) 

Spot  the  Tune  . ...(GRANADA)  ) 

Sunday  Night  at  the  London  Palladium - (ATV)  .  -  ) 

Wagon  Train  . . . ........ (GRANADA/ 

AR/ATV)' 

Dotto  . » . . . .  (ATV) 

Take  Your  Pick . (AR) 

The  Army  Game  . . (GRANADA) 

Television  Playhouse — "The  Gift”  . (AR) 

Great  Movies  of  Our  Time — 

"Commandos  Strike  at  Dawn”  . . (ATV) 

Professional  Boxing  . . .  (GRANADA) 

Play  of  the  Week — “Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey”.(ATV) 

Criss  Cross  Quiz . . . . .  .(GRANADA 

This  Week  . . . . . . (AR) 

Saturday  Spectacular  . •.  ,f(ATV) 


76% 


74% 

72% 


71% 

69% 


67% 


64% 
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Washington,  Jan.  27, 

Development  of  a  new  "eool-runnlng”  radio  tube  could  jfortend 
advent  of  radio  and  tv  sets  which' rarely,  if  ever,  need  tube  re¬ 
placement,  according  to.  Army  Dept.  - 

Tube  was  developed  jointly  by  Army  Signal  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Laboratory,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.,  and  Tung-Sol  Elec¬ 
tric  Inc.,  of  Bloomfield,  N.J. 

Army  described  it  as  constituting  the  first  major  breakthrough 
in  basic  tubes  design  in  more  than  30  years.  The  "cold  cathode” 
tube  glows  blue  instead  of  red  and  uses  less  than  one-tenth  the* 
power  of  a  standard  hot  cathode  tube. 

It  could  be  the  forerunner,  Dept,  said,  of  a  hew  line  of  general 
purpose  tubes. lor  broad  military  and  civilian  use.  It  offers  promise 
of  outlasting  any  equipment  in  which  it  is  used. 

The  cold  cathode  principle  is  believed  adaptable  to  almost  all 
types  of  electron  tubes,  including  tv  screens,  radar  and  transmit¬ 
ting  tubes.  Ordinary  tubes  require  red  hot  cathode  element  to 
generate  needed  electrons.  This  heating  takes  large  amount  of 
power  and  forces  use  of  more  complicated  circuits.  • 


*ffjre  Service’  Back 


T  Widely-cireulatipg  report  is  that 

I  CBS  plans  »to  open  'Its  own  full¬ 
time  production  divisloii  for  mak- 


Repeats  of  "Wire  Service,”  the 
Don  Sharp e-W arreri  LCwis  *  hour- 
long  film  which  first  ran  on  ABC- 
TV  two  seasons  back,  :are:  'being 
moved  into  the  same  Network’s 
Sunday  9:30-10:30  p.m.;  slot  as  of 
Feb.  *8,  to*  be  carriril  as  sustainers. 
“Meet  McGraw,”-  another  repeat 
series  which  lately  picked  up  spon¬ 
sorship  coin,:will  probably 'go  into 
the  10:30-11  slot  the  same  night. 

'"McGraw”  has  as  bankroller  a 
company  called  Alberto  Culver. 

Justice  Douglas  Fames 
Some  TV ‘Distortions’ 

In  High  Court  Dissent 

Washington,  Jan.  ,27. 

Is  Television  unconstitutional? 

It'  is  a  point  which  received  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  attention  Monday 
(26). 

In  a  lone  dissent  on  a  narcotics 
ease  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
declared  tv  crime  and  mystery  pro¬ 
grams  have  the  wrong  pitch  on 
catching  criminals,  giving  the  pub- 
-Uq  a  "distorted  reflection  of  the 
constitutional  system  under  which 
we  are  supposed  to  live.” 

Court  (except  for  Douglas),  up¬ 
held  conviction  of  a  narcotics  ped¬ 
dler  seized  in  1956  as  he  stepped 
off  a  Chicago  traiir  in  Denver.  A 
paid  informer  had  tipped  narcotics 
bureau  agents  on  his  appearance. 
When  nabbed,  the  man,  James 
Alonzo  Draper,  had  narcotics  and  a 
syringe  in  his  possession.  Draper’s 
counsel  appealed  claiming  there 
was  no  warrant  and  the  constitution 
bans  illegal  searches  and  seizures. 

"Of  course,  the  education  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  mystery  stories  and 
television  shows  teaches  that  what 
happened  in  this  case  is  efficient 
police  work,”  Douglas  said. 

"The  police,”  he  said,  "are  tipped 
off  that  a  man  carrying  narcotics 
will  step  off  the  morning  train.  No 
warrant  for  his  arrest  has  been— 
or  as  I  see  it,  could  then  be— ob¬ 
tained.  Yet  he  is  arrested. 

Douglas  called  it  "the. familiar 
pattern  crime  detection”  which  tv 
has  contributed  to.  ✓ 

“It  is,  however,”  he  added,  "a 
distorted  reflection  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  system  under  .which  we  are 
supposed  to  live.” 

Serling  ‘Rank  and  File’ 

Gets  CBS-TV’s  Okay 

"Rank  and  File,”  the  Rod  Serl¬ 
ing  original  about  labor  bosses 
which  was  first  rejected  by  CBS- 
TV  for  "Playhouse  90”  because  of, 
its  subject  matter,  has  now  been 
bought  by  the  web  as  it  reversed 
its  field. 

Network  is  planning  a  spring 
airing  for  the  Serling  story  and 
has  assigned  him  to  write,  the  tele¬ 
play.  Serling  wrote  the  yarn  to 
give  “equal  time”  to  his  "Patterns,” 
in  which  big  business  was  the 
heavy,  but  the  web  originally 
turned  it  down  on  grounds  it  was 
too  controversial. 


ing  tape  blurbs.  Move  is'  expected 
to  take,  effect  .by  mid-summer  of 
this  year. 

Though  unconfirmed,  the  report 
has  been  substantiated,  in  good 
measure'  by  the  fact  that  CBS  has 
been  "feeling  out”  potential  staff¬ 
ers  for  the  new  division.  A  full¬ 
time  division  would  differ  greatly 
-from  the  .  present  now-and-again 
status  of'  network  commercial  pro¬ 
duction,  and  it  would  put  CBS 
directly  up  ajgainSt  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  extant  film  teleblurb  pro¬ 
ducers,  some  of  whom  are  already 
involved  in  tape  operations. 

Measure  is  being  looked  upon 
with  trepidation  by  members  of 
the  Film  Producers  Assn,  of  N.Y. 
and  .by  Coast-based  teleblurb 
makers.  Several  weeks  ago,  the 
FPA,  as  a  body,  asked  the  Fed-* 
eral  government  to  review  the.  pos¬ 
sibility  that  network  entry  into 
tape  commercial  production  is 
monopolistic.  However,  no  an¬ 
nounced  government  action  has 
been  taken  up  to  the  moment 

NBC,  described  as  "more  cau¬ 
tious,”  has  not  indicated  any  pres¬ 
ent  plans  to  go  fulltime  Into,  tape 
commercializing.  Nor  has  ABC. 

So  far,  CBS  has  fairly  well  lim¬ 
ited  tape  production  to  blurbs 
made  in  behalf  of  its  network 
program  sponsors.  A  new  division 
would  put  the  network  on  the 
open  competitive  market,  even  for 
hankrollers  who  are  not  necessar¬ 
ily-interested  in  CBS  shows,  and 
.would  unquestionably  involve  so¬ 
liciting  business  from  national 
spot  underwriters. 

NBC-TV  Acquires 
Webb’s  “Black  Cat’ 

Looks  like  the  NBC-TV  and 
Jack  Webb  program  association 
is  developing  into  a  real  love  af¬ 
fair..  Only  two  weeks  after  the 
preem  of  Webb’s  “D.A.’s  Man”  as 
a  Saturday  night  entry,  the  net¬ 
work  has  concluded  a  deal  with 
Webb  for  an  upcoming  series 
called  "Black  Cat,”  (Latter  is  the 
symbol  of  the  San  Francisco  Press 
Club,,  which  is  tied  up  in  the  30- 
minute  filmed  series). 

“Black  Cat,”  with  a  my§terioso- 
adventure  format,  will  deal  with 
an  undercover  newspaperman. 
Series  will  be  put  on  ice  until 
the  new  fall  season. 


SID  CAESAR,  NBC 

DICKER  ON  DEAL 

Sid  CaeSar  is  huddling  With  NBC 
program  execs  for  a  series  of 
specs  aiid  guest'  appearances  on 
the  NBC-TV  shows.  Pact  would 
call  for  a  goodly  number  of  guest 
appearances. 


Another  CBS’er  to  MBS 

KSIL,  Silver  City,  N.  M.,  has  be¬ 
come  an  affiliate  of  Mutual.  Sta¬ 
tion,  for  the  past  12  years  had  been 
a  CBS  affiliate. 

WJQS,  Jackson,  Miss.,  another 
former  CBS  affiliate,  joined  Mu- 
I  tual  earlier  this  month. 


First  of  the  upcoming  specs 
would  have  him  head  up  the  Rex- 
all  special  on  Sunday,  May  3  from 
10  to  11  p.m.  with  Art  Carneyj 
Audrey  Meadows  and  Jaye  P. 
Morgan.- 

Caesar’s  recent  turns  on  the 
web  were  two  Sunday  Chevy  shows 
as  well  as  a  guest  shot  on  the 
Dinah  Shore  program. 
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Jeepers,  Here  Come  the  Beepers 

HoUywood,  Jan.  27. 

'Paralleling  the  growth  of  Indie  radio  news  services,  as  witness 
formation' of  Radio  Press,  and  last  week.  International  Transmis¬ 
sions,  is  an  informal  exchange  system  among  local  stations  through¬ 
out  the  country  which  have  been  feeding  each  other  on-the-spot, 
coverage  of  news  events  via  beeper  phone. 

There’s  no  official  organization,  nor  is  there  any  intention  of 
forming  one,  and  dealings  are  strictly  on  a  “you  feed  us,  we’ll 
feed  you”  basis.  When  the  local  news  director  hears  of  a  hot  news 
break  in  a  city  where  he’s  dealt. with  the  station  in  the  past,  be 
simply  pipks  up  the  phone,  calls  iong  distance  and  takes  a  beeper 
feed  on  the  story.  Beeper  can  be  either  a  tape  already  made  by  the 
station  or  a  direct  report  from  one  of  Its- newscasters.  - 
One  participant  in  the  setup  is  KMPC,  the  Bob  Reynolds-Gene 
Autry  indie  here,,  which  sports  one  of  the  larger  'newsgathering 
units  hereabouts  for  local  coverage,  including  three  mobile  Units. 
Since  Southern  .California  has  of- late  been  an  active  national  news 
source,  what  with  its  forest  fires,  supermarket  strike;  nearby  mis¬ 
sile  activity  and  as  headquarters  for  most  of  the  big  aircraft  com¬ 
panies,  stations  throughout  the  country  have  had  ‘no  compunction 
in  calling  the  station  for  direct  reports.  KMPC  fed  over  40  stations 
one  day -during  the  Malibu  fire,  stations  calling  collect,  of  . course. 

.  By  the  Same  token,  KMPC  feels  free  to  call  those  stations  it’s  fed 
in  the  past  for  a.  fast-moving  story.  .  ' 

No  small  measure  of  credit  in  the  setup  goes  to  national,  indus¬ 
try  meetings,  one  being  the  two  public  service  programming  sem¬ 
inars  held  by  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.  in  Baltimore  and 
Boston.  It  was  there  that  the  operators  got  to  know  each  others 
news  setups  and  capabilities,  and  strictly  on  ah  informal  .basis, 
agreed  to  swap  coverage  if  the  occasion  ever  arose.  The  occasion 
has  arisen  several  times  for  KMPC  and  .  other  stations,  including 
the  Westinghouse’  outlets  themselves,  and  the  result  is  direct  news 
coverage,  of  major  stories  as  quick  as  picking  up  a  phone  and 
starting  a  tape  recorder. 


Associated  Press  is  reportedly  4 
readying  a  special  radio  depart¬ 
ment  to  provide:  U.S.  stations  with 
national  and  international  news 
feeds.  Target  date  is  supposed  to 
.  have  been  set  for  roughly  April  or 
May,  which .  wo.uld  put  one  of  this 

•  country’s  largest  existing  news 

-  services  into  direct  competition 
.  with  regular  network  services  and 
.  with  the  other  new  entrants  into 

this  sudden-bom  sweepstakes  for 
local  audience  and  local  radio  sta¬ 
tion  affection. 

'  There  have  been  services  formed 

-  in  quick  order  by  three  companies. 
Radio  Press,  International  Trans- 

•  missions  and,  now,  by  a  company* 

-  called  Brooks-Hage,  which  is  offer¬ 
ing  to  stations— in  tv  as  well  as 
radio — “editorials”  of  three-and-a- 
half  minutes  apiece,  seven  days  a 

•  week.  Instead  of  offering  voices 

-  with  the  news  as  the  other  new 
:  companies  have, '  Brooks  &  ‘  Hage 

intend  to  airmail  printed  matter  to 
subscriber  stations,  to  be  inte- 
..  grated-  .into  local  newscasts  and 
read  by  local  announcers,  at  week¬ 
ly  fees  ranging  from  $7.50  to  $75 
weekly.  Bill  Brooks,  former  NBC 
news  veepee,  and  his  partner, 
writer  A.  Maxwell  Hage,  say  they 
have  editorial  specialists  lined  up 
around  the-  globe  to  prepare  un¬ 
signed  editorials  for  American  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  probability  of  the*  AP  move- 
in,  (after  at  least  a  year  of  study 
by  the  outfit)  and  by  one  other 
event  indicate  that  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  people  are  banking  on  the 

•  disintegration  of  traditional  net¬ 
work  services.  A  special  boost  to 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


It  Certainly  Pays 
To  ‘Keep Talking’ 

Nominated  as  the  show  most 
likely  to  bounce  back  when  things 
look  bleak:  CBS-TV’s  “Keep  Talk¬ 
ing.” 

Herb  Wolf-packaged  entry  started 
as  a  summer  filler  last  season.  It 
got  a  last-minute  reprieve  when, 
in  the  axing  of  “$64,000  Question” 
Sunday  nights,  P.  Lorillard  grabbed 
it  on  a  pro-tem  basis  pending  the 
arrival  of  “Richard  Diamond”  next 
month. 

Now,  just  as  it  looked  like  final 
curtains  for  “Talking,”-  along  comes 
Mutual  of  Omaha  and  buys  the : 
show  for  Wednesdays  at  8,  starting 
Feb.  11.  (This  is  the  old  “Pursuit” 
time,  with  “Traekdown”  being 
moved  over  to  Wed,  8:30  to  fill  out 
the  hour).  ■  ”  **•’ 


’Open  End’  Gets  Sponsor 

Helena  Rubinstein  has  bought 
one-hour  sponsorship  of  David 
Susskind’s  “Open  End”  show  oh 
WNTA-TV,  N.Y., 

Cosmetic  firm,  via  Ogilvy,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Mather,  bought  the  open¬ 
ing  hour  (10  to  11  p.m.)  of  the 
public  affairs,  show,  which,  has  no¬ 
set  closing  time.  Sponsorship  be¬ 
gins  Sunday  (1).. 


Film  Series  (6) 

Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 

There’s  a  major'  accent  on  New 
York  telefilm  production  in  CBS- 
TV's  programming  plans  for  the 
fall.  Of  some  15  pilots  either  com¬ 
pleted  or  to  be  made  by  the  web 
are  entries  for  fall,  minimum  of 
six  will  be  done  in  Gotham,  reason 
basically  being  in  the  fact  that  the 
people  the  web  wants  are  in 
Gotham. 

Six  series  are  “The  Blue  Men,” 
“My  Sister  Eileen,”  “Nero  Wolfe,” 
"I,”  “The  World  of  Little  Julius” 
arid  “Suspense,”  latter  started  last 
year.  Pilots  will  be  filmed  either 
at  Gold  Medal  Studios  or1  at  Hi 
Brown’s  26th  St.  production  cen¬ 
ter,  and,  according  to  CBS  exec 
v.p.  Hubbell  Robinson,  if  sales 
materialize  on  any  of  them,  there’s 
no  problem  in  continuing  full  series 
production  in  Gotham,  rather  than 
switching  any  of  them  to  the  Coast. 

Robinson  was  here  last  week  on 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


‘Rawhide’  SRO  Status 

Romance  between  advertisers 
and  the  “ahmagonnas”  (“I’m  going 
to  shoot  .  .  .”)  continues  hot  and 
heavy.  Evidence  of. this  is.the'CBS- 
TV’s  “Rawhide”  Friday  night  oater 
which,  within  two  weeks  after  bow¬ 
ing  in,  got  SRO  status  with  the 
pacting  of  two  new  sponsors,  Al¬ 
lied  Van  Lines  and  Gulf  Oil.  Both 
bought  one-third,  alternate-week 
sponsorship.  Previously,"  Lever 
Bros,  and  Pharmaceuticals  had 
signed  in.  j 

“Rawhide,”  which  has  Eric! 
Fleming  and  Clint  Eastwood  in  top 
roles  and  is  produced  by  Charles' 
Marquis  Warren,  topped  ABC-TVV 
“Disneyland”  on  the  Trendex  ini 
its  first  two  times  up.  '  I 


+■ 


OF  36  STATIONS, 

IT  WEIGH  JH 

A  Chic^^^^^^^fc27has 
crashed  thg '  a  star¬ 

tling  fact  of  dual  significance:  (1) 
that  the  medium  itself  is  at  last 
coming  into'  flower  in  this  market, 
and  (2)  that  there  Is  a  palpable 
audience  .for  cultural  audio  fare  in 
the  Windy  City,  one  that  is  not 
only  measurable  but  apparently 
sizable. 

WFMT,  an  indie  with  a  fine  arts 
Image,  shows  up  ini  eighth  place 
in  the, latest  Hoppers. in  a  field  of 
36-  radio  station*  CAM  and  FM 
combined!  in  the  Chicago,  area.  The 
first  on 'the  frequency  modulation 
band  to  rate  in  the  ratings,  WFMT 
now  tops  such  established  AM  out¬ 
lets  as  WAIT,  WAAF,  WTAQ  and 
WGES  in  audience  share  for  all 
time  periods,  and  it  ties  or  out- 
xates,  in  certain  periods  of  the 
week,  the  ABC  station,  WLS.  Day¬ 
times  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  it’s 
only  a  whisker  behind  NBC’s 
WMAQ. 

Some  veteran  loeal  tradesters 
observe  WFMT’s  emergence  into 
Chi’s  major  league  as  a  clear  re¬ 
action  by  audio  audiences  to  Top 
40  programming  and  the  jangling 
commercials  on  the  .  AM  band. 

But  to  Bernie  Jacobs,  who  owns 
the  FMer,  it  means  that  “there  are 
enough  people  in  Chicago  so  vital¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  fine  arts  that 
it  would  show  up  in  the  Hooper- 
ratings.”  From  WFMT’s  Inception 
(Dec.  1951),  against  admonition 
and  occasionally*  at  the  loss  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  stations  has  always 
fed  a  strict  highbrow  diet  of  seri¬ 
ous  music,  drama,  poetry,  discus¬ 
sion  and  news,  never  compromis¬ 
ing  with  so-called  semi-classics  or 
“sweet  music.” 

In  Black  for.  3  Years 

Jacobs’  advertising  terms  are  up¬ 
pish  and  rigid,  yet  his  station  hais  j 
been  operating  in  the  black  for 
three  years. 

To  preserve  the  fine  arts  image, 
WFMT'  passes  on  all  advertising 
(“we’ve  rejected  more  ads  than 
we’ve  taken,”  Jacobs  says),  making 
sure  that  every  pitch  is  made  in 
a  dignified  tone  and  accepting  no 
electrical  transcriptions.  Ruled  out 
are  all  patent  medicines,  used  car 
dealers  and  a  number  of  borax 
furniture  bouses. 

Jacobs  sells  only  minute  an¬ 
nouncements  and  one  hour  pro¬ 
grams,  shunning  shorter  segments 
for  .  the  reason  that  they  tend  to 
chop  up  programming  overly.  .  Re¬ 
fusing,  to  program  his  station  by 
a  precise  timetable,  he  will  never 
cut  a  piece  of  music  if  it  runs  be¬ 
yond  the  hour.  Also  verboten  are 
station  breaks  and  double-spotting, 
and  all  buys  are  deemed  minute 
commercials  regardless  how  little 
time  they  use.  (Sinclair  Oil,  for 
instance,  buys  only  five  seconds 
and  pays  the  full  minute  rate). 
Hourly  rate  is  $150,  and  basic  min¬ 
ute  sells  for  $27.  Iir'every  case,  the 
blurbs  are  read  by  staff  an¬ 
nouncers.  . 

A  recent  Pulse  study,  cited  by 
Jacobs,  shows  that  WFMT’s  listen- 
ership  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  FM  station  and  nearly  equal 
to  the  combined  audience  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


FM  Car  Craze 

Chicago,  Jan.  27. 

Pooled  statistics  of  car  radio 
dealers  in  this  area  indicate 
that  motorized  I’M  radios 
have  been  paralleling  the  for¬ 
eign  car  craze.  It’s  estimated 
now  that  there  are  5,000  autos 
of  all  makes  in  the  Chi  area 
equipped  with  .  frequency 
modulation  receivers. 

It’s  considered  that  the  sud¬ 
den  upbeat  owes  partly  to  the 
fact  that  standard  radio  in 
Germany  is  FM,  and  many 
German  makes  come  equipped 
with  FM  sets.  But  mainly, 
some  dealers  opine,  the  for¬ 
eign  car  set  is  motivated  by 
the  idea,  “if  you’re  gonna  be 
different,  go  all  the  way.” 


Jet  Age  &  Hate-Mongers  Next  To 
Come  Under  CBS  News  Scrutiny 


Mike  Wallace  Mebbe 
As  New  Tillery  Queen’ 

Mike  Wallace  is  reportedly  ope 
of  the  contenders  for  the  title  role 
in  NBC-TV’s  “Ellery  Queen” 
which  moves  to  Gotham  Friday. 
Feb.  27.  Other  contenders  are 
Gig  Young  and  Richard  Kiley. 

When  the  hour-long  live  mystery 
drama  series  originates  from  N.  Y. 
It  will  be  produced  by  Alan  Neu¬ 
man,  replacing  Albert  N.  McCleery. 

Wallace  played  bit  parts  in  the 
theatre  before  crashing  the  air- 
lanes  as  newscaster  and  bare-fisted 
Interviewer. 

See  Slim  Chance 
For  Paid  Weekly 
TV  Show  by  GOP 

Washington,  Jan.»27. 

Nothing  is  expected  to  come 
from  an  exploratory  study  of  Re¬ 
publican  National  Chairman  Meade 
Alcorn’s  idea  of  having  a  regul- 
larly  scheduled  GOP  tv  network 
program  at  the  party’s  expense. 

Democrats  previously  toyed  with 
the  idea  and  abandoned  it  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  too  expensive;  and 
(2)  no  one  would  watch  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  show  except  Democrats 
(and  perhaps  Republican  snoops 
who  couldn’t  be  converted  but  who 
would  want  to  see  what  the  Demo- 
i  crats  were,  up  to ) 

But  the  Republicans  are  look¬ 
ing  into  it  anyway.  At  the  party’s 
recent  Des  Moines  meeting,  Chair¬ 
man  Alcorn  named  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  three  GOP  National  Com: 
mittee  members  to  explore  the 
I  idea.  Appointed  were  Richard  F. 
Cooper  (N.H.),  Thomas  G.  Judd 
(Utah)  and  Mrs.  Henry  Swan, II 
(Colo.). 

Alcorn  is  understood  to  have 
been  thinking  in  terms  of  a  15- 
minute  or. 30-minute  Sunday  after- 
rioon  program.  The  party  would 
have  to  buy  the  time. 

Top  Democrats  here  told 
Vabiety  that  the  Democrats  “long 
ago”  discarded  the  idea  of  a  regu¬ 
larly  .scheduled  tv  program. 

“We  keep  a  careful  watch,”  one 
high  official  at  Democratic  head¬ 
quarters  said,  “to  be  certain  that 
able  spokesmen  for  our  party  get 
an  equal  share  of  time  with  the 
Republicans  on  shows  like  ‘Face 
the  Nation,’  ‘Meet  the  Press,' 
‘Capitol  Cloakroom,”  and  the  like. 
These  shows  have  a  regular  fol¬ 
lowing  among  independents  and 
people  of  both  political  parties, 
and  we  figure  they  help  get  our 
message  across.  You  can’t  get  a 
bipartisan  audience — or  the  people 
you  really  need  to  reach — with  a 
program  bought,  paid  for,  adver¬ 
tised  and  staged  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee.  And 
the  Republicans  can’t  either.” 


Emmy’s  Sponsors 

Procter  &  Gamble  and  Benrus 
Watch  set  to  sponsor  the  Emmy 
Awards  of  National  Academy  of 
TV  Arts  and  Sciences  on  NBC-TV 
Wednesday,  May  6  from  10  to 
11:30  p.m. 

Jess  Oppenheimer  will  be  exec 
producer.  Joe  Cates  will  produce 
Eastern  segment  and  Bob  Henry 
will  handle  coast  origination.  , 


CBS  News,  which  just  completed 
its  first  12  months  as  a  division  of 
CBS  by  putting  to  bed  “The  Busi¬ 
ness  ~of  Sex”  with  as  loud  a  bang 
as  the  Explorer  exploding  into  out¬ 
er  space,  is  getting  ready  to  ex¬ 
amine  such  other  important  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  coming  of  the  jet  age 
and  what  it  means  to  the  transpor¬ 
tation  world  as  wreli  as  a  hip-deep 
study  of  hate-mongers  and  a  pro¬ 
found  analysis  of  alcoholism  which 
will  involve  more  than  merely  put¬ 
ting  video  cameras  on  an  Alco¬ 
holics  Anonymous  meeting. 

Past  year  saw  CBS  News  func¬ 
tioning  as  a  “business”  of  Its  own 
within  the  CBS  corporate  struc¬ 
ture.  It  operated  on  a  $21,000,000 
budget  and  pioneered  in  many  as¬ 
pects  of  broadcast  journalism  mak¬ 
ing  full  use,  at  the  same  time,  of 
video  tape.  'As  CBS  News  staffers 
regard  the  past  12  months,  it  was 
indeed  the  year  of  the  fast  news 
.  special;  the.  year,  that  one  could 
fashion  an  heroic-sized  news  pro¬ 
duction  on  twTo-hours  notice;  the 
year  that  “fact”  or  “reality”  pro- 
■  gramming  was  made  fully  avail¬ 
able  to  CBS  News’  broadcast  divi¬ 
sions,  namely  CBS-TV  Network  and 
CBS  Radio  Network. 

CBS  News  this  week  revealed 
that  it  had  also  made  conspicuous 
headway  in  the  syndication  of  its  tv 
news.  In  1958  CBS  Newsfilm  pro¬ 
vided  a  daily  service  to  72  outlets 
in  this  country  and  more  than  100 
stations  in  19  foreign  lards.  At  the 
close  of  1958  its  newsfilm  was  on 
display  in  20  of  the  country’s  top 
25  markets  and  CBS  Newsfilm  had 
grossed  slightly  over  $1,000,000 
from  the  distribution  of  its  project. 

CBS  Newsfilm  was  supplying  Its 
subscribers  with  a  staggering 
amount  of  coverage  of  every  news 
happening  of  consequence  around 
the  world.  Basic  Newsfilm  service 
now  includes  60  minutes  of  film 
footage  weekly — approximately  60 
stories  averaging  a  minute  each — 
serviced  to  stations  from  bureaus 
in  N.  Y.,  Washington,  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles  by  fastest  means  of 
delivery.  Its  service  also  includes 
such  extras  as  week-end  quarter- 
hour  program  scripts  for  re-use  of 
news  and  sports  footage;  obit  foot¬ 
age;  kits  of  maps  for  on-camera 
presentation,  etc. 

Howard  Kany,  who  heads  up  the 
CBS  Newsfilm  section  of  CBS 
News,  said  the  technical  advances 
included  the  increased  u^o  of  mag¬ 
netically  striped  film;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  printer  to  translate  mag¬ 
netic  hi-fi  quality  to  service  prints; 
use  of  improved  film  rawstock  and 
(Continued  on  page  34) 

‘Could  Be  You  Exit 
Cues  Bids  Show 

Pharmaceuticals,  having  had 
three  cracks  atc  bat  with  different 
programs  in  tlie  Thursday  night 
8:30  slot  on  NBC-TV  has  struck 
jout  and  cancelled  “It  Could  Be 
EYou.”  The  audience  participation 
j  show  is  slated  to  he  replaced  on 
]  March  26  by  a  drama  show,  with 
•  integrated  music,  out  of  the  Talent 
Associates  Shop. 

Picking  up  the  tab  on  the  re¬ 
placement  vehicle,  at  least  for  a 
13-week  run,  will  be  Oldsmobile. 
via  D.  B.  Brother  agency.  The 
Oldsmobile  program  will  feature 
Bill  Hayes  and  Florence  Henderson 
(long  identified  with  Olds  commer¬ 
cials)  and  will  be  telecast  live  from 
New  York.  Oldsmobile  will  axe 
,  the  Patti  Page  show  in  March.  The 
j  latter  show  is  carried  on  ABC-TV 
on  Mondays  at  10  and  has  suffered 


KASMIRE'S  NBC  SLOT 

Robert  D.  Kasmire  has  been  from  low  ratings, 
named  coordinator  of  special  proj-  The  Thursday  night  lime  slot  has 
ects,  corporate  planning,  NBC.  been  trouble  to  both  NBC-TV  and 
He’ll  report  to  Allen  R.  Cooper,  di-  pharmaceuticals  all  season.  Quiz 
rector  of  corporate  planning.  show'  “Twenty  One”  started  in  that 
For  past  two  years  Kasmire  was  slot  and  when  the  scandal  broke  it 
assistant’  to  former  Gov.  Averell  was  replaced  by  another  shortlived 
Harriman  and  previously  director  Barry  &  Enright  production  “Co:> 
of  business  publicity  for  N.Y.*  centration.”  This  in  turn  bit  the 
State  Dept,  of  Commerce.  ,  dust  in  favor  of  “It  Could  Be  You.” 


24  TV-FILMS 


NTA  Again  Dickens  to  Purchase 
Gross-Krasne-Sillerman  &  This 
Tune  It  Looks  Set  for  Delivery 

Wheeling-dealing  National  Tele¬ 
film  Associates  is  close  to  a  deal 


buying  out  Gross-Krasne-Sillerman. 
Barring  any  unforseen  complica¬ 
tions,  the  deal  will  be  set  within 
the  next  couple  of  days.  Same  deal 
was  hot  a  couple  of  months  ago 
but  it  went  dead. 

Under  the  projected  deal,  the 
distribution  organization  of  G-K-S 
would  be  absorbed  by  NTA,  with 
Michael  Sillerman,  G-K-S  prexy, 
becoming  head  of  the  combined 
half-hour  program  sale  operation. 
Also  accruing  to  NTA,  under  the 
contract,  would  be  all  G-K-S  half- 
hour  properties,  including  “Glen- 
cannon,”  “African  Patrol,”  “O. 
Henry  Playhouse,”  "Streets  of  Dan¬ 
ger,”  an£  upcoming  series,  “Flying 
Doctor”  ^and  “Fate.” 

Jack  Gross  and  Phil  Krasne 
would  continue  as  a  production 
team,  but  under  the  NTA  banner. 
Sellout  definitely  does  not  involve 
.  the  Gross-Krasne  studio  on  the 
Coast,  which  still  will  be  owned 
and  operated  by  Gross  and  Krasne. 
But  in  all  probability  the  G-K  stu¬ 
dio,  which  is  humming  and  recent¬ 
ly  underwent  an  -expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  would .  be  utilized  for  var¬ 
ious  NTA  projects.  The  effect  of 
the  sellout  on  G-K’s  British  oper¬ 
ations  remains  clouded  at  this 
point. 

The  combined  G-K-S-NTA  oper¬ 
ation  would  markedly  strengthen 
NTA’s  status  in  the  half-hour  syn¬ 
dication  field.  NTA  now  has  a 
number  of  half-hour  shows  pen¬ 
cilled  in  for  production,  some  of 
which  are  destined  for  the  NTA 
Film  Network  and  others  for 
straight  syndication.  NTA’s  major 
accent  has  been  in  the  distribution 
of  feature  pix  to  tv,  but  jt  has 
been  expanding  in  other  areas, 
half-hour  syndication,  acquisition 
of  stations,  and  the  purchase  of 
Telestudios.  NTA,  itself,  is  in  the 
midst  of  being  acquired  by  Nation¬ 
al  Theatres.  The  large  Hollywood- 
based  theatre  circuit  already  has 
bought  the  controlling  stock  inter¬ 
est  in  NTA  held  by  NTA’s  prin¬ 
cipal  officers.  An  identical  deal 
will  be  offered  to  all  other  .NTA 
holders. 

Only'  a  few  months  ago.  Siller- 
man  bought  a  25%  interest  in 
Gross-Krasne,  becoming  prez  of 
the  combined  G-K-S  as  a  conse¬ 
quence.  Sillerman  made  the  deal 
alter  the  takeover  of  Television 
Programs  of  America  by  Independ¬ 
ent  Television  Corp.  Sillerman  has 
been  TPA’s  exec  v.p.  in  charge  of 
sales.  NTA’s  buyout  will  give  Sil¬ 
lerman  a  capital  gains. 

Goldman  Prexies 
NTA  s  Inti  Setup 

National  Telefilm  Associates, 
with  its  eye  on  the  foreign  markets 
as  its  next  big  area  of  expansion, 
has  formed  NTA  International, 
with  Harold  Goldman  as  prexy. 

Goldman,  besides  being  interna¬ 
tional  topper  of  the  subsid,  will  re¬ 
tain  his  post  with  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  as  exec  v.p.  and  a  board  mem¬ 
ber.  Sid  Kramer  will  be  director 
of  foreign  distribution  and  Sam 
Gang  foreign  sales  manager,  both 
reporting  to  Goldman. 

NTA  International  will  immedi¬ 
ately  absorb  all  NTA  offices  over¬ 
seas,  with  new  offices  in  foreign 
countries  planned.  Also  due  for  an 
upbeat  is  the  number  of  co-produc- j 
tions.  NTA  currently  has  a  co- ! 
production  with  BBC,  “Third  Man” 
and  another  earmarked  for  lensing 
in  Australia. 

NTA  Pictures,  theatrical  dis¬ 
tribution  organization  for  the  U.S., 
will  come  under  the  aegis  of  NTA 
International. 


'Judge  Roy  Bean'  Reruns 

Charles  .  McGregor's  *  Banner 
Films  has  taken  over  distribution 
of  the  “Judge  Roy  Bean”  telefilm 
skein  from  Sereencraft. 

McGregor  so  far  has  closed  re¬ 
run  sales  on  the  series  in  New 
York,  Harrisburg,  Boise  and  Den¬ 
ver. 


Foreip  Shows  Dropped 
As  WNTA-TV  Strives  For 
‘Madison  Ave.  Image’ 

WNTA-TV,  NewarkT-N.  Y.  indie, 
scrapped  its  American-Jewish  and 
Italian  and  Spanish-speaking  pro¬ 
grams  in  order  .  to  capture  an 
“image”  receptive  on  Madison 
Ave.,  according  to  Ely  A.  Landau,  ] 
National  Telefilm  Associates  board  ] 
chairman. 

A  stockholder  spokesman  at 
NTA’s  annual  meet  beefed  about 
the  dropped  of  the  American-Jew¬ 
ish  programs,  which  he  stated, 
netted  the  station  a  minimum  of 
$175,000  and  served  the  large 
Jewish  population  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area. 

Landau,  rhetorically  ask’^g 
whether  the  objector  represented 
a  stockholder  or  someone  in  the 
dumped  programs,  said  the  de¬ 
cision  was  his.  He  went  on  to 
maintain  that  he  wanted  WNTA 
to  have  the  stature  of  a  “quality 
theatre,”  saleable  to  advertisers 
with  the  bulk  of  the  monies  to 
spend  on  tv.  He  added  in  order  to 
get  that  “Madison  Ave;  image,” 
American-Jewish,  Italian,  Spanish 
and.  pitch-type  programming  had 
to  be  eliminated.  For  the  time 
•being,  the  station  must  push  for¬ 
ward  for  the  major  income  sources, 
he  stated. 

Chi  WNBQ  Sheds 
TV  Cinematics, 
Reversing  Trend 

Chicago,  Jan.  27. 

Against  the  trend,  WNBQ  has 
put  the  axe  to  six  feature  film  pro¬ 
grams  at  a  time  when  the  other 
Chi  stations  are  competing  hot  and 
heavy  with  cinematics.  Sole 'fea¬ 
ture  left  on  the  station  is  the  one 
on  Sunday  nights. 

Lloyd  Yoder,  the  NBC  veep  who 
took  a  pasting  from  the  local  critics 
for  ousting  a  number  of  veteran 
live  shows  when  he  took  over  the 
steerage  .of  the  NBC  o&os  last,  fall, 
has  increased  WNBQ’s  live  tele¬ 
casting  by  three  hours  a  week  in 
deleting  the  cinematics  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  has  installed  six  half-hour 
vidpix,  four  of  which  are  being 
stripped. 

Next  weekend,  WNBQ  withdraws 
its  premium  Saturday  night  film  to 
expand  “Live  Bowling”  an  addi¬ 
tional  half-hour  and  to  add  on  a 
pair  of  vidseries,  “Sheriff  of  Co¬ 
chise”  and  “Badge  714.”  “Bowling,” 
in  30-minute,  format,  had  been 
getting  good  ratings  against  two 
feature  films,  and  WNBQ’s  features 
were  starting  too  late  to  win  over 
the  cinematic  audience. 

Weekday  feature  films,  which 
had  been  confined  to  a  late  after¬ 
noon  berth  owing  to  Jack  Paar’s 
occupancy  of  the  late  evening,  are 
giving  way  this  week  to  an  extra 
half-hour  of  “Chicago  Bandstand” 
(teenage  record  hop  protracted  to 
a  full  hour’s  length)  and  two  more 
syndicated  film  shows,  “Robin 
Hood”  and  “Jim  Bowie,”  both 
stripped. 

Another  pair  of  halfrhour  vidpix 
are  going  into  the  noon  hour, 
replacing  two  others.  “People’s 
Choice”  takes  over  from  “It’s  a 
Great  Life”  on  Feb.  2  across  the 
board  at  noon,  and  “Life  of  Riley” 
supplants  an  anthology  series  at 
12:30  p.m. 


ANOTHER  BIG  'UN  FOR  'SA  7' 

MCA  TV  has  inked  another  26- 
week  deal  on  "SA  7,”  this  one  to 
Genessee  Brewing  for  eight  up¬ 
state  markets.  Contract,  made  via 
Marschalk  &  Pratt,  is  for  a  March 
start. 

Phil  Conroy  starrer  about  a 
treasury  agent  was  recently  sold 
to  Lucky  Strike  Cigarets  for  26 
weeks  in  34  markets. 


BETTY  MADIGAN 

Currently  for  Four.  Weeks 
COPACABANA,  New  York 
To  Follow  Feb.  10th  for 
Five  Weeks— Cotillion  Room 
PIERRE  HOTEL,  New  York  . 
William  Morris  Agency 

British  .ATV  Sets 
Interpol V4  Men, 
/Carbon  For  D.S. 

Associated*  Television,  British 
partners  in  the  Independent  Tele¬ 
vision  Corp.  setup,  have  three  proj¬ 
ects  already  lined  up  for  U.S.  dis¬ 
tribution  and  are  examining  a 
number  of  other  properties. 

Three  properties  pencilled  in 
are  “Interpol,”  with  J.  Arthur 
Rank;  “Four  Just  Men”  and  “Car¬ 
bon  Co.,”  with  Sapphire  Films. 
“Carbon  Co.,”  a  working  title,  deals 
with  the  settling  of  Australia  and 
will  be  produced  in  that  country. 

Michael  Nidorf,  who  represents 
British  interests. in  ITC  and  is  vice 
chairman  of  ITC’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  cited  “Four  Just  Men”  as  the 
new  organization’s  most  ambitious 
project.  For  the  fourth  lead  in  the 
projected  series,  ITC  is  talking  to 
Richard  Conte  and  David  Wayne. 
Already  lined  up  are  Vittorio  De 
Sica,  Dan  Dailey  and  Jack  Hawkins. 
It’s  ITC’s  hopes  to  have  the  series, 
based  on  the  Edgar  Wallace 
thriller,  serve  as  a  showcase  for 
British  telefilms  in  the  U.S. 

It’s  Nidorf ’s  contention  that 
British  telefilm  production  can 
handle  most  any  theme  other  than 
comedy.  When  it  comes  to  the  co¬ 
medic  vein,  the  British  humor  just 
doesn’t  register  too  well  across  the 
Atlantic.  Main  stumbling  block  for 
U.S.  acceptance  of  British  telepix 
has  been  the  accent  problem.  That’s 
recognized  and  it’s  being  bandied. 
Another  problem,  according  to  Ni¬ 
dorf,  has  been  different  approaches 
to  themes,  but  that,  too,  will 
dwindle.  Most  every  top  American 
telefilm  success  is  playing  in  Bri¬ 
tain  with  equally  favorable  results 
and  the  .  British  producers  don’t 
have  to  wonder  what's  popular  In 
the  U.S.  They  just  have  to  turn  on 
their  own  tv  sets. 

Jack  Wrather,  whose  organization 
is  partnered  with  ATV  in  the  ITC 
distribution  operation,  is  due  in 
London  in  February.  He  will  be 
accompanied  by  Nidorf. 


NTA’s  Post-’48  Brit  Pix 

With  the  post-’48  feature  resid¬ 
ual  impasse  unresolved,  National 
Telefilm  Associates  has  gone  out 
of  the  country  to  make  a  deal  for 
39  pix  with  Associated  British  Pic¬ 
tures, 

Most  of  the  pix  were  produced 
after  ’48.  Titles  include:  “Last 
Holiday,”  Alec  Guiness;  “No  Place 
for  Jennifer,”  Leo  Genn;  “Laugh¬ 
ter  in  Paradise,”  Alastair  Sim; 
“Carro  Road,”  Eric  Portman;  “So 
Little  Time,”  Maria  Schell;  “Yel¬ 
low  Balloon  ”  “Top  Secret,”  “An¬ 
gels  One  Five,”  “For  Them  that 
Trespass,”  and  “Brighton  Rock.” 


‘Coronado  9’  Series 

Hollywood, -Jan.  27. 

Rod  Cameron  will  star  in  a  new 
private  eye  series,  “Coronado  9,” 
for  Revue  Productions,  where  he 
has  already  starred  in  two  previous 
series,  “City  Detective”  and  “State 
Trooper.” 

Pilot  of  “Coronado”  will  be  shot 
In  San  Diego  next  month.  Plans 
are  to  syndicate  the  property  via 
MCA-TV  Film  Syndication.  Rich¬ 
ard  Irving  is  producer  and  will. di¬ 
rect  the  pilot 
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NTA  s  $1,364,887  Quarter  Profit; 

Film  Network,  Stations  in  the  Red 


Aaron  Beckwith  Seen 
Having  Inside  Track 
As  Shaped  Sncessor 

Aaron  Beckwith,  exec  in  the  pro¬ 
gramming  for  sales  division  of  the 
ABC-TV  net,  Is  understood  to  have 
the  Inside  track  to  become  topper 
of  ABC  Films,  the  spot  vacated  by 
George  Shupert. 

Also  being  considered  Is  Phil 
Williams,  ABC  Film  sales  v.p.,  and 
a  number  of  other  execs  outside 
the  American  Broadcasting-Para¬ 
mount  Theatres  organization.  Shu¬ 
pert  moved  over  to  become  v.p. 
in  charge  of  tv  for  Loew’s. 

While  Beckwith  reportedly  has 
the  inside  track,  no  definite  deci¬ 
sion  has  been  made  as  yet.  Beck¬ 
with  came  to  ABC-TV  from  MCA 
TV  where  he  was  a  v.p.  in  the  syn¬ 
dication  operation.  On  the  web 
level,  he’s  been  involved  in  pro¬ 
gramming.  Williams,  a  former  Ziv 
evec,  as  v.p.  in  charge  of  syndica¬ 
tion  sales  has  reorganized  ABC 
Films  syndication  sales  operation 
since  hismoveover.  Heavy  in  sales, 

I  he’s  not  been  involved  in  program 
|  production,  probably  a  facet  of 
experience  desired  for  the  post. 

With  $8,000,000  In 
Features,  WBBM 
Takes  No  Chances 

Chicago,  Jan.  27. 

With  over  $8,000,000  invested  in 
its  feature  film  library,  WBBM-' 
TV  is  making  a  drastic  move  in 
axing  a  fully-sponsored  long-run¬ 
ning  live  show  in  order  to  pave  a 
more  auspicious  starting  time  for 
the  late  cinematics.  Despite  a 
blockbuster-laden  catalog  of  MGM, 
Paramount  and  Warner  Bros,  titles, 
the  CBS  anchor  has  had  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  starting  its  films 
later  than  the  competing  stations. 

“In  Town  Tonight,”  a  15-minute 
nightly  talent  showcase  that  at  one 
time  was  as  important  to  many 
vaude  acts  as  any  nightclub  en¬ 
gagement  hereabouts,  .is  being 
sloughed  at  month’s  end— a  move 
which  the  station  figures  will  hypo 
the  feature  pix  ratings.  Only  a  few 
months  ago,  WBBM-TV  lopped  off 
a  half-hour  live  strip  at  10:30  in 
order  to  advance  the  films  from 
an  11  p.m.  starting  time.  Now,  with 
“In  town”  out  of  the  way,  they’ll 
start  at  10:15. 

While  the  WGN-TV  and  WBKB 
features  begin  at  10  p.m.,  WBBM- 
TV  exepcts  Its  features  to  gain 
from  the  strong  news  lead-in  at 
that  hour.  “Standard  News  and 
Weather  Roundup”  on  WBBM-TV 
at  10  has  long  been  the  Windy 
City’s  top-rated  local  show  with 
ratings  ofttimes  in  the  20.s.  His¬ 
torically,  according  to  the  rating 
surveys,  audiences  had  switched 
channels  at  10:15  either  to  one  of 
the  films  or  to  Jack  Paar  on  NBC- 
TV,  while  “In  Town”  dropped  10 
to  15  points  off  the  news  show. 


CLASSMAN  NAMED 
PATHE  NEWS  PREXY 

Barnett  Glassman,  financier  and 
producer  of  the  “Jack  London  TV 
Playhouse”  series,  was  elected  prez 
of  Pathe  News  and  its  affiliated 
companies.  Glassman  has  a  sizable 
stock  interest  in  Pathe. 

|  Pathe  has  under  its  control  25 
[million  feet  of  film  from  its  news¬ 
reel  library,  and  musical  Telescrlp- 
tions  that  Glassman  intends  to 
draw  upon  for  future  productions. 
[Plans  are  underway  to  produce  a 
I  series  of  new  musical  Telescrip- 
tions,  featuring  recording  stars, 
Which  will  be  incorporated  into  a 
syndicated  musical  deejay  show. 

Glassman  shortly  plans  to  move 
his  Jack  London  Productions  office 
from  its  present  Gull<i,!Filins  loca¬ 
tion  to  Pathe  News  offices  at  55th 
Street,  N.  Y, 


y  National  Telefilm  Associates,  re¬ 
flecting  the*  $2,000,000  settlement 
made  on  the  sale  of  its  contract 
to  buy  up  controlling  interest  in 
Associated  Artists  Productions,  re¬ 
ported  a  net  profit  for  its  first 
fiscal  quarter  of  $1,364,887. 

The  profit  for  the  fiscal  quarter 
ended  Oct.  31,  1958  was  $1.24  per 
share  on.  1,099,611  shares  then 
outstanding.  Included  in  this 
profit  is  a  capital  gain  of  $1,144- 
756  net  of  applicable  expenses  and 
taxes,  or  $1.04  per  share,  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  NTA’s  contract  to 
purchase  AAP  controlling  interest. 
AAP’s  controlling  stock  interest 
was  bought  by  United  Artists  Asso¬ 
ciates,  an  affiliate  of  United  Art¬ 
ists  motion  picture  company.  NTA 
dropped  its  suite  against  United 
Artists  and  others  after  the  out- 
of-court  $2,000,000  settlement. 

NTA  net  operating  income  from 
consolidated  operations  for  the 
quarter  amounted  to  $220,131  or 
20  cents  per  share. 

At  its  annual  stockholders  meet¬ 
ing,  board  chairman  Ely  A.  Lan¬ 
dau  forecast  that  shortly  National 
Theatres  would  be  given  the  green- 
light  from  Federal  agencies  to  be¬ 
ing  its  stock  solicitation  of  NTA 
holders.  National  Theatres,  sub¬ 
ject  to  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  has  acquired  the 
controlling  stock  in  NTA  held  by 
its  principal  officers.  An  identi¬ 
cal  offer  will  be  made  to  all  NTA 
holders. 

Landau  reported  that  NTA 
treasurer  Eric  H.  Haight  returned 
from  Moscow,  in  an  attempt  to 
open  up  the  Iron  Curtain  coun¬ 
tries  for  film  export.  He  said  that 
the  NTA  film  Network  to  date  ha* 
not  made  a  profit,  indicating  that 
the  challenge  of  the  operation  has 
now  been  thrown  to  the  web’s 
newly-named  prez  Charles  (Bud) 
Barry. 

Also  riding  red  ink,  he  said, 
were  the  two  o&o  operations, 
KMSP,  St.  Paul-Minneapolis,  and 
WNTA,  Newark,  NX  Landau  re¬ 
ported  that  the  income  picture  on, 
both  stations  has  improved  and 
that  KMSP  may  turn  the  profit 
corner  this  year.  The  Newark-N.Y. 
operation,  he  indicated,  has  a 
longer  haul  before  a  profit  is 
achieved. 

On  telefilm  production,  NTA  has 
the  following,  on  its  agenda,  “Mon- 
tavani,”  "The  Third  Man,”  “Grand 
Jury,”  and  “High  Noon.”  Before 
the  year  is  out,  Landau  Indicated 
that  there  would  be  others. 

Landau  said  that  the  National 
Theatres’  acquisition  of  NTA 
would  give  NTA  the  required  capi¬ 
tal  resources.  One  holder  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting,  representing  the 
brokerage  firm  of  Merrill,  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  spoke  In 
opposition  to  the  NTA  sellout  to 
National  Theatres. 

Det  Resurgence 
In  Half-Hr.  Boys' 

Detroit,  Jan.  27. 

With  spot  announcement  biz  at 
an  alltime  high  on  WWJ-TV,  sta¬ 
tion  execs  are  noting  a  resurgent 
interest  in  half-hour  program  pur¬ 
chases  by  several  advertisers  who 
are  putting  additional  coin  into  the 
market. 

The  new  buying  spree  is  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  recent  orders  from  five 
sponsors  of  half-hour  film  series. 
Involved  are  “U.  S.  Marshal,** 
sponsored  on  alternate  weeks  by 
Sun  Oil  Co.  through  William  Esty 
agency,  .and  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc., 
through  D’Arcy,  and  “Col.  Flack,’* 
sponsored  locally  by  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  through  MacManus,  John  & 
Adams  on  alternate  weeks.  Both 
programs  debuted  earlier  •  this 
month. 

Two  additional  film  programs, 
“Sgt.  Preston  of  the  Yukon,”  spon¬ 
sored  on  alternate  weeks  by  Heide 
Candy  Co.,  through  Kelly,  Nason, 
Inc.,  and  “SA-7,”  sponsored  on  al¬ 
ternate  weeks  by  American  Tobac¬ 
co  Col,  through  Lawrence  Gum- 
binner,  are  skedded  to  preem  early 
next  month. 

Local,  live  programs,  too,  are 
getting  renewed  sponsor  interest, 
WWJ-TV  reported.  Alsar  Alumi¬ 
num  Co.  has  just  purchased  the 
Sunday  edition  of  “11  O’clock 
News”  through  Ron  Stone  Asso¬ 
ciates. 
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ttimEFf-nVil  FEATUBE  CHABT 

Vahiety’s  weekly  chart ,  hosed  on  ratines  furnished  by  Pulsefs  latest:  reports  on  to  such  factors  as  the  time  and  day,  the  high  and  low  ratings  for  the  measured 
feature  films  and- their  competition  covers  155  markets.  Each  week,  two  different  feature  period  and  share  of  audience,  since  these  factors  reflect  the  effectiveness 
markets  mil  be  listed  with  the  10  top  rated  features  tabulated.  The  tabulation  excludes  of  the  feature  and  audience  composition,  i.e.,  a  late  show  at  11:15  p.m;  mould  hardly 
features  and  their  ratings  telecast  up  to  6  p.m.  during  the  midweek.  Their  exclusion  have  any  children  viewers,  but  ita  share  of  audience  may  reflect  dominance  in  that 
is  dictated  by  Pulse's  method  of  reflecting  daytime  midweek  rating  data.  time  period .  In  the  cities  where  stations  sell  their  feature  programming  on  a  multi 

Factors  which  toould  assist  distributors,  agencies,  stations  and  advertisers  in  stripped  basis  utilizing  the  same  theatrical  throughout  the  week  d  total  rating  for  the 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  a  feature  show  in  a  specific  market  have  been  total  number  of  showings  for  the  meek  is  given,  the  total  rating  not  taking  into  account 
included  in*  this  Variety  chart  Listed  belouj  is  such  pertinent  information  regarding  the  duplicated  homes  factor.  Barring,  unscheduled  switches  in  titles  the  listed  features 
tonUiro*  ti*  their  *tars  release  near,  original  production  company  and  the  present  for  the  particularly  rated  theatrical  .filmed  show  are  as  accurate  as  could  be  ascer- 
distributor  included  wherever  possible  along  with  the  title.  Attention  should  be  paid--  stained.  Under  Time  Slot,  S.  O.  stands  for  SignOff. 


PHILADELPHIA 


TOP  10  FEATURE  FILMS 

1.  “REBECCA  OF  SUNNYBROOK 

FARM” — 

Shirley  Temple,  Randolph 
.  Scott,  Jack  Haley; 

20th  Century  Fox;  1938;  NTA 

2.  “POSSESSED” — 

Joan  Crawford,  Van  . 

Heflin,  Raymond  Massey; 

Warner  Bros.;  1947;  UAA 

3.  “BODY  AND  SOUL” — 

John  Garfield.  Lilli 
Palmer,  Hazel  Brooks; 

United  Artists;  1947;  NTA 

4.  “ARSENIC  AND  OLD  LACE”— 
Carey  Grant, 

Raymond'  Massey; 

.  Warner  Bros.;  1944;  UAA 

5.  “JUAREZ”— 

Paul  Muni,  Betty 
Davis,  Brian  Aheme; 

Warner  Bros.;  1939;  UAA 

0.  “JEZEBEL”— 

Henry  Fonda,  Bette 
Davis,  George  Brent; 

Warner  Bros.;  1938;  UAA 

7.  “KEYS  OF  THE  KINGDOM”— 
Gregory  Peck,  Thomas 
Mitchell,  Vincent  Price; 

20th  Century  Fox;  1945;  NTA 

8.  “SUDDEN  FEAR”— 

Joan  Crawford,'  Jaek 
Palance,  Gloria  Grahame; 

RKO;  1952;  Flamingo^ 

9.  “THE  MEN”— 

Marlon  Brando, 

Teresa  Wright; 

United  Artists;  1950;  NTA 

9.  “STRANGER  ON  HORSEBACK”- 
Joel  MeCrea,  John  Mclntire, 

Kevin  McCarthy; 

United  Artists;  1955;  UAA 


Stations;  WCAU,  WFIL,  WRCV.  TV  Homes:  1, 198,900.  Survey  Dates:  December  1-8,  1958. 


RUN  TIME  SLOT 

Repeat  Shirley  Temple  Movie 
Sun.  Dec.  7 
2:00-3:30  p.m. 
WFIL 


1st  Run  World’s  Best  Movies 
Wed.  Dec.  3 
11:00  p.m.-S.O. 
WFIL 


PULSE 

AVERAGE 

RATING 


AVERAGE 
LOW  SHARE 


TOP  COMPETITION 


AV. 

STATION  RATINGS 


13.9  15.3  12.7  38 


13.5  14.7  12.0  36 


Picture  for  a  Sunday 
Afternoon — “Stranger 

on  Horseback”  (Repeat) . WCAU . 11.9 

Basketball — 

Philadelphia  vs.  Cincinnati . .  WRCV . .  12.8 

News— Faqenda  . WCAU . 15.7 

Jack  Paar  Show . WRGV  10.9 


Sat.  Dec.  6- 

Boston  vs.  Holy  Cross . 

.WRCV  . 

2:00-4:00  p.m. 

WFIL 

World’s  Best  Movies 

13.3 

14.0 

12.3 

36 

News — Facenda  . . 

,  WCAU  . 

. . 15.7 

Fri.  Dec.  5 

News — Leonard  . 

.WRCV  . 

. . 12.7 

11:00  p<m.*S.O. 

Late  Show — 

WFIL 

“The  Men”  (1st  Run) ....... 

.WCAU  . 

.11.5 

World’s  Best  Movies 

13.2 

14.0 

12.3 

36 

News — Facenda  . . 

.WCAU  . 

Sat.  Dec,  6 

Late  Show— r 

11:00  pjn.-S.O., 

WFIL 

“The  Big  Sky”  (1st  Run).. . . 

.  WCAU  . 

World’s  Best  Movies 

13.1 

14.0 

12.3 

38 

News — Facenda  . 

.WCAU  . 

. 16.3 

Thurs.  Dec.  4 

Late  Show — 

11:00  p.m.-S.O. 

“Kiss  Me  Deadly”  (1st  Run) . 

•  WCAU  . 

WFIL 

Jack  Paar  Show.... . 

WRCV  . 

Late  Show 

12.8  • 

13.3 

12.$. 

39 

Movie  3 — 

Sun.  Dec.  7 

“Sudden  Fear”  (Repeat) .... 

.  WRCV  . 

11:30  p.m.-S.O. 

WCAU 

Movie  3 

12.5 

14.3 

10.7 

32 

What’s  My  Line . 

.WCAU  . 

. . 25.5 

Sim.  Dec.  7 

Man  About  Town . 

.WCAU  . 

.......12.7 

.  10:30  p.m.-S.O. 

Late  Show — “Keys  of  the 

WRCV 

Kingdom”  (Repeat) . 

.WCAU  . 

Late  Show 

11.3 

11,7 

11.0 

33 

World’s  Best  Movies — 

Fri.  Dec.  5 

\ 

“Arsenic  and  Old  Lace’* 

11:15  p.m.-S.O. 

(1st  Run)  . 

.  WFIL  .. 

.’ . 13.1 

WCAU 

Picture  for  a  Sunday 

11.3 

12.0 

10.7 

37 

Halls  Of  Ivy  ....' . 

.  WFIL  . . 

.......  5.7 

Afternoon 

A  Time  for  Valor . 

.WRCV  . 

Sun.  Dec.  7 

City  Champs  ’58  . 

.  WRCV  . 

1:30-2:45  p.m. 

.  Shirley  Temple  -  Movie-* 

WCAU 

“Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 

Farm”  (Repeat) . 

.WFIL  .. 

. 16.4 

MIAMI 


Stations:  WCKT,  WPST,  WTVJ.  TV  Homes:  227,600.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-12,  1958. 


1.  “CAPTAIN  JANUARY”— 

Shirley  Temple,  Guy 
Kibbee,  Slim  Summerville; 

20th  Century  Fox;  1936;  NTA 

2.  “JULIA  MISBEHAVES”— 

Greer  Garson,  Walter 
Pidgeon,  Peter  Lawford; 

MGM;  1948;  MGM-TV 

3.  “DAVID  COPPERFIELD” —  PART  I 
W.  C.  Fields,  Lionel 

Barrymore,  Madge  Evans; 

MGM;  1935;  MGM-TV 

4.  “DESTINATION  MOON”— 

John  Archer, 

Warner  Anderson; 

Eagle  Lion;  1950;  UAA 

4.  “GASLIGHT”— 

Charles  Boyer,  Ingrid 
Bergman,  Joseph  Cotton; 

MGM;  1944;  MGM-TV 

5.  “THE  CHAMP” — 

Wallace  Beery,  Jackie 
Cooper,  Irene  Rich; 

MGM;  1931;  MGM-TV 

6.  “THE  MEN”— 

Marlon  Brando, 

Teresa  Wright; 

United  Artists;  1950;  NTA 

7.  “DR  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE”— 
Spencer  Tracy,  Lana 

Turner,  Ingrid  Bergman; 

MGM;  1941;  MGM-TV 

i.  “DODGE  CITY”— 

Errol  Flynn,  Olivia  de 
Havilland,  Ann  Sheridan; 

Warner  Bros.;  1939;  UAA 

8.  “JUAREZ”— 

Paul  Muni,  Bette 
Davis,  Brian  Aheme; 

Warner  Bros.;  1939;  UAA 
.  '.  1^).*  I  iU  J ♦  -  i 


4  StarFeature 
Sat.  Nov.  8 
11:15  p.m.-S.O. 
WTVJ 


Repeat 

Shirley  Temple  Movie 

21.6 

24.0 

18.7 

64 

Action  Theatre — “Last  of 

Sat  Nov;  b 

.  the  Mohicans”  (Repeat) . 

. WCKT  . 

......11.4 

-■ 

4:30-6:00  p.m. 

Roy  Rogers . . 

.....WCKT  . 

WTVJ 

1st  Run 

Movie  7 

18.5 

21.0 

15.8 

46 

Popeye  Playhouse . 

.....WTVJ  . 

Fri.  Nov.  7 

Victory . 

......12.0 

5:00-6:30  p.m. 

Jack  of  Sports. . . 

. WTVJ  . 

WCKT 

Repeat 

Movie  7 

18.4 

20.7 

15.8 

47 

Popeye  Playhouse . 

Tues.  Nov.  11 

Victory  . . . 

. WTVJ  . 

5:00-6:30  p.m. 

Jack  of  Sports . . 

. 16.3 

WCKT 

' 

Repeat 

Movie  7 

18.0 

19.7 

15.8 

46 

Popeye  Playhouse . 

. 13.4 

Thurs.  Nov.  6 

Victory . 

. 12.5 

5:00-6:30  p.m. 

Jack  of  Sports . . .  . . 

. WTVJ  . 

WCKT 

Repeat 

Movie  7 

18.0 

19.7 

15.8 

45  ' 

Popeye  Playhouse. . . 

. 13.4 

Mon.  Nov.  10 

Victory . . 

......12.1 

5:00-6:30  p.m. 

WCKT 

Jack  of  Sports . 

. WTVJ  . 

......18.7 

1st  Run 

Movie  7 

17.9 

19.3  ~ 

15..8 

45 

Popeye  Playhouse . . 

.......13.4 

Wed.  Nov.  5 

Victory . * 

: . . . .  WTVJ  . 

. 12.6 

5:00-6:30  p.m. 

Jack  of  Sports . 

. WTVJ  » 

. 18.0 

WCKT 

1st  Run 

Big  Show 

17.6 

21.7 

15.0 

29 

Citizen  Soldier . . 

.....WCKT  . 

. 22.9 

Wed.  Nov.  5 

Wagon  Train . 

. , . . .  WCKT  . 

. 34.3 

7:00-8:30  p.m. 

WTVJ  * 

* 

Repeat 

Spencer  Tracy  Theatre 

15.3 

16.3 

14.3 

46 

Football— 

Sun.  Nov.  9 

2:00-4:00*  p.m. 

.  Washington  vs.  Chicago. 

. 15.1 

WCKT 

Repeat 

Errol  Flynn  Theatre 

13.8 

14.7 

13.0 

•  .®8 

Playhouse  15. . 

_ _ 3.3 

Sufi.  Nov.  9 

- 

Youth  Asks  Business. . . . . 

. WPST  . 

......  3.3 

12:00-2:00  p.m. 

Sword  of'  Freedom ....... 

WTVJ 

Command  Performance: . . 

Frontier  of  Faith . . 

i  a  oi  V,  V  -a  i  - 1  tn 


52  Pursuit. . . . -.WPST  . 8.7 

Command  Performance — 

“The  Yearling”  (Repeat) . WCKT  , . .  6.0 

!r/l  M  » >4 
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Wednesday,  January  28,  1959 

::  Tele  Follow-Up  Comment 


_ TELEVISION  REVIEWS 

Weaver,  Gould  and  Susskind  In 
3-Way  Review  &  Preview’  on  TV 


*  Leonard  Bernstein . 

Leonard  Bernstein,  with  two  tele 
exposures  in  as  many  days,  remains 
one  Of  the  more  erudite  spielers 
in  the  field  of  music.-  On  Sunday 
(25),  the  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  took  that  crew 
through  the  course  of  merging 
American  ragtime  and  jazz  with 
the  classics.  This  session,  per¬ 
haps,*  was  not  as  inspired  as  some 
of  the  other  talks  in  which  Bern¬ 
stein  engaged.  Perhaps,  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  didn’t,  have  as  much 
personal  appeal  to  him.  or  the  ex¬ 
amples  selected  weren’t  of  the  cali¬ 
bre  that  would  excite  him  as  much. 

But  even  without  the  accustomed 
zeal,  Bernstein  still  came  through 
with  his"  usual  interest,  his  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  music  and 
further  proof  that  he  is  one  of  the 
liveliest  lecturers  on  video. 

Bernstein  took  the  viewpoint 
that  classical  music,  by  the  turn  of 
the  century,  had  virtually  ex¬ 
hausted  itself.  The  musical  mas¬ 
ters'  had  gone  through  the  Mozart- 
Mendelsohn-Mahler'  kick  into  a 
form  of  decadence.  Music  needed 
a  new  fount  of  inspiration  and 
started  looking  around  to  other 
fields.  They  were  many  fields  to 
be  probed,  including  the  quarter 
tone  scales.  the  more  ancient  forms 
of  written  music,  French  military 
airs,  and  that  new  mixed  breed 
product  of  American  dives — rag-' 
time.  This  was  one  of  the  more  re¬ 
warding  products  of  the  musical 
fishing  in  the  non-Germanic  wa¬ 
ters.  Satie’s  “Parade”  was  one  of 
the  results.  Soon  this  evolution 
resulted  in  a  looksee  into  American 
jazz  which  produced  Milhaud’s 
Creation  of  the  World.”  inspired 
by  that  Frenchman’s  visit  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  delicate  Gallic  mind 
created  a  charming  and  refined 
facsimile  of  the  American  product. 

Bernstein  then  completed  this 
probe  of  jazz’  entry  into  the  clas¬ 
sics  with  the  playing  of  Gershwin's 
“Rhapsody  in  Blue.” 

Bernstein  gave  it  a  good  read¬ 
ing,  doing  the  solo  and  conducting 
simultaneously,  a  process  that 
doesn’t  make  for  the  best  results. 
That’s  as  far  as  he  went  in  the  dis¬ 
courses  on  the  mating  of  jazz  and 
classics,  remarking  that  since  the 
20’s,  when  “Rhapsody”  was  written, 
others  have  gone  much  further  into 
•  welding  both  schools  of  musical 
thought. 

In  an  hour,  Bernsteiif  is  able  to 
impart  a  lot  of  information.  He’s 
a  man  with  seemingly  inexhaust- 
able  energy,  moving  in  and  out  of 
his  subject  with  resourcefulness, 
frequent  poetic  flights  and  a  great 
personal  charm.  It  is  a  pity  that 
during  this  hour,  he  didn’t  delve 
into  the  roles  of  Ferde  Grofe  and 
Paul  -Whiteman,  who  in  concert 
with  Gershwin  were  the  prime 
movers  in  the  famed  Aeolian  Con¬ 
cert  which  brought  the  then  new 
art  form  to  the  attention  of  the 
“musical  world.  But  still  he  deli¬ 
vered*  a  most  enlightening  and  en¬ 
joyable  Sunday  session.  Jose. 


Twentieth  Century 

Documentaries  on  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  often  probe  and  sift  the 
causes  but  fail  to  offer  a  solution. 
Such  was  not  the  case  of  “The 
Delinquents:  The  Highfields 
Story,”  aired  as  a  special  report  on 
wayward  youngsters  Sim.  (25)  by 
CBS-TV’s  “Twentieth  “Century.” 
The  conclusion  of  a  two-part  series, 
“The  Highfields  Story”  was  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  half-hour  chronicle  of  an 
experiment  in  human  relations. 

Unique  is  the  Highfields  Resi¬ 
dence  Center  in  Hopewell,  N.J., 
where  delinquent  16  and  17-year- 
old  boys  are  sent  for  correctional 
therapy.  In  contrast  to  methods 
used  by  conventional  reforma¬ 
tories,  Highfields  deliberately  re¬ 
creates  a  gang  atmosphere  for  the 
inmates  but  channels  their  activi¬ 
ties  into  more  useful  directions. 

Filmed  series,  written,  produced 
and  directed  by  Stephen  Fleisch- 
man,  was  a  documentary  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  For 
viewers  saw  and  heard  boys  (who 
appeared  with  consent  of  their 
parents)  explain  in  their  own 
peculiar  jargon  how  they  had  run 
afoul  of  the  law  and  what  High¬ 
fields  was  doing  to  rehabilitate 
them. 

“You  have  to  learn  how  to  get 
along  with  the  other  guys,”  said 
one  boy,  “—it’s  rough!”  For  the 
most  part  Fleischman  let  the  boys 
speak  for  themselves.  Walter 
Cronkite’s  occasional  narrative, 
however,  was  an  effective  bridge. 
“When  a1  boy  can  see  himself  in 
a  true  light,”  Cronkite  remarked, 
“he  begins  to  improve.!’ 

Withal,  this  was  an  illuminating 
presentation  of-  CBS  News’  Public 
Affairs  Dept.  In  line  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  aspects  of  the  series,  the 
sponsoring  Prudential  insurance 


Co.  noted  that  it’s  making  available 
16m  prints  of  the  series  for  use  of 
schools,  churches  and  other  in¬ 
terested  organizations.  .  Gilb. 


.  Kaleidoscope 

Another  image  of  the  mighty 
atom  was-  presented  Sunday  (25) 
by  NBC-TV.  It  wasn’t  the  image  of 
the  huge  mushroom  display  after 
explosiqn.  The  one  hour  film,  ex¬ 
ploring  “the  world  of  inner  space,” 
concerned  itself  with  the  complex 
field  of  atomic  research  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes. 

By  it’s  very  nature  the  visit  to 
the  Brookhaven  National  Labora¬ 
tories  at  Long  Island  made  for  a 
program  of  specialized  appeal.  For 
the  untrained  non-scientist,  the 
conceptions  and  machinery  pre¬ 
sented  both  pictorially  and  verbally 
were  difficult  to  comprehend*.  Yet, 
the*  presentation  must  have  have 
filled  many  viewers  with  awe  at  the 
new  world  opened  up  by  atomic 
science — and  the  potentialities  it 
offers  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

The  piost  interesting  portion 
dealt  with  the  experimental  treat¬ 
ment  of  patients,  one  a  cancer 
patient  exposing  h'mself  to  the 
rays  of  a  nuclear  reactor,  another 
a  patient  suffering  from .  Parkin¬ 
son’s  desease  receiving  an  injection 
of  a  radio  active  substance.  For 
such  patients — the  hope  they  and 
their  loved,  ones  must  have  for  a 
nuclear  cure — the  drama.*  of  the 
atom  is  at  Brookhaven  rather  than 
some  Pacific  atoll.  It’s  a  pity  that 
the  script  didn’t1  underline  that 
drama  involved  in  the  world  of 
inner  space.  If  it  had  done  so,  the 
trip  to  Brookhaven  would  have  had 
wider  appeal. 

Charles  Van  Doren  did  the  host¬ 
ing  chores  ably.  Chet  Huntley  was 
competent  as  the  commentator. 
Producer  Reuven  Frank,  director 
Jack  Sughrue  and  writer  Piers 
Anderton,  teamed  up  with  the 
cameramen,  for  an  interesting,  but 
very  specialized,  scientific  journey. 

Horo. 


Desilu  Playhouse 

Jane  Russell,  sultry-scowled  and 
broad-bosomed,  ankled  her  way 
through  a  banal  60-minute  puffed- 
oater  “Ballad  For  A  Badman”  on 
the  Westinghouse  Desilu  Playhouse 
over  CBS-TV  (26).  The  saving 
grace  of  this  dopey  horse  opera 
was  Miss  Russell’s  warbling  of  a 
number  slugged  “The  Trouble  With 
Me  Is  Men.”  She  failed  however 
to  add  that  the  trouble  with  the 
production  was  both  scripting  and 
acting. 

Several  dancing  scenes  managed 
to  rescue  the  perpetrators  of  “Bal¬ 
lad  For  A  Badman”  from  a  lynch¬ 
ing.  Nor  did  Miss  Russell  obtain 
much  thespic  support  from  her  co- 
workers  in  this  wooden  horse  saga 
of  the  Old  West  traveling  musical 
show  confronted  by  a  persistent 
bounty  hunter  played  by  Steve 
Forrest 

In  this  Instance,  the  writer 
should  have  been  bumped  off,  not 
the  suspected  bank  robber.  Jus¬ 
tice  certainly  didn’t  triumph  in 
the  drayma  by  Bob  Barbash,  based 
on  a  story  suggested  by  Dpsi  Arnaz, 
host  on  the  program.  Rans. 


Playhouse  90 

In  “The  Velvet  Alley”  Rod 
Serling  penned  a  brilliant  work,  a 
powerful  drama  of  a  man’s  dis¬ 
integrating  after  inhaling  the  sweet 
smell  of  success.  Written  with 
sharp,  incisive  dialog,  peopled  with 
characters  etched  with  vivid,  razor- 
like  sharpness,  “Alley”  is  another 
triumph  for.  Serling. 

This  was  one  of  those  rare  tele-’ 
dramas  when  all  components  were 
so  expertly  intermingled  the  play 
'came  across  with  unusual  force  and 
realism.  Art  Carney  was  excellent 
with  a  superb  performance  as  the 
tortured  Pandish;  Jack  Klugman 
and  Katherine  Bard  were  fine  as 
the  agent-friend  and  wife  of  Pan¬ 
dish.  Franklin  Schaffner  directed 
with  sensitivity  and  keen  under¬ 
standing  of  the  emotional  turbu¬ 
lence  wrought  in  tliis  poignant 
|  drama. 

Struggling  writer  Pandish  Is 
frustrated  and  a  failure  at  42, 
when  his  agent  finally  sells  a  tele¬ 
play  of  his  to  “Premiere  Play¬ 
house”  in  Hollywood.  The  play  is 
acclaimed  by  everyone,  and  the 
!  writer  is  suddenly  in  demand.  De¬ 
spite  the  warnings  of-  his  friend 
and  wife.  Pandish  yields  to  the 
blandishments  of  those  who  climb 
on  his  bandwagon.  Instead  of  re¬ 
turning  to  N.Y.  tQ  write,  he  stays 
in  Hollywood  grabbing  at  offers 
eagerly.  He  jbqys  a  swank  home 
with  Swimming  pool  and  all;  he 
goes  oh  the  .social  merry-go-round, 
he  loves  the  flattery  poured  in  his 
ears  by  those  wanting  to  cash  in 
in  one  way  or  another  bn  his  suc¬ 
cess. 

Here  is  where  Serling’s  story  i 
(Continued  on  page  38)  >' 
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KEEP-IN  STEP 
(Pontiac  Special): 

With  Phil  Silvers,  Sydney  Chaplin, 
Diana  Dors,  Paul  Ford,  Joe  E. 
Ross,  Beatrice  Pons,  Harvey 
Lembeck,  Allan  Melvin,  Maurice 
Gosfield,  Hope  Sansberry,  Nick 
Saunders,  John  Alexander,  Jim¬ 
my  Little,  Billy  Sands,  Herbie 
Faye,  Bernie  Fein,  Mickey  Free¬ 
man,  Jack  Healy,  Jerry  Carter, 
Maurice  Brenner;  musical  con¬ 
ductor,  Hal  Hastings 
Producer;  Edward  J.  Montague 
Directors:  Aaron  Ruben,  A1  De 
Caprio 

Writers:  Billy  .  Friedberg,  *  Arnle 
Rosen  &  Coleman  Jacoby,  Terry 
Ryan 

Musical  score;  Renny  Graham 
60  Mins.;  FrL  (23),  9  pan. 

PONTIAC 

CBS-TV,  .from  New  York 
_  (MacManus,  John  &  Adams) 
“Keep  in  Step”  is  the  type  of 
musical  they  just  don’t  make  any¬ 
more,  a  “B”  movie  type  that  went 
out  of  business  on  the  stage  nearly 
20  years  ago  and  out  of  films  when 
George  Jessel  settled  his  20th-Fox 
contract. 

Yet.  for  all  its  patchwork  com¬ 
position  and  tired  plot,  “Keep  in 
Step”  was  great  fun,  because  Phil 
Silvers’  Sgt.  Bilko  continues  to  be 
one  of  'television’s  intriguing  and 
refreshing,  comic  characters  and 
his  assorted  sidekicks  one  of  the 
funniest  troupes  in  the  business. 
In  this  Pontiac  special,  the  Silvers 
staff -Merely  produced  an  hourlong 
Bilko  show  with  music  as  an  added 
attraction,  and  if  the  form  Was 
stale,  the  contents  still  remained 
fresh  and  refreshing. 

In  the  plot  department.  Bilko  Is 
frustrated  in  his  attempts  to  put  on 
a  post  musical,  until  he  hears  that 
famed  singer  Sydney  Chaplin  is 
.being  ^recalled  for  a-  recruiting 
drive.  He  finagles  Chaplin’s  as¬ 
signment  to  Camp  Fremont,  even¬ 
tually  wangles  him  inta  the  motor 
pool,  gets  him  to  write  the  show, 
objects  when  Chaplin  wants  to  cast 
Ph»l  Silvers  as'  Bilko,  works  in  a 
wolfish  bit  involving  Silvers  and 
Diana  Dors  ,and  winds  it  up  with 
a  triumphant  revue. 

But  it’s  the  bits  and  pieces  that 
score  here — Bilko’s  bamboozling  of 
a  Pentagon  general,  bis  method  of 
persuading  the  colonel  (Raul  Ford) 
to  put  on  the  musical  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  Irving  Berlin  and  Gens. 
Pershing  and  Eisenhower,  the  Sil¬ 
vers  bit  with  him  as  the  pursuer 
and  Miss  Dors  as  the  pursued,  a  ! 
“Those  Fascinating  Beauties  of  the  j 
Silver  Screen”  number  with  the ! 
platoon  doing  some  hilarious 
femme  Impersonations,  including 
Doberman  (Maurice  Gosfield)  as 
Mae  West  and  a  half-dozen  other 
hilarious  bits. 

Ronny  Graham’s  small  score  was 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
show;  .Jack  Cole’s  staging  of  the 
musical  numbers  fitted  the  tone 
of  the  effort  precisely;  Hal  Hast¬ 
ings’  musical  direction  was  fine. 
But  the  honors  go  to  the  cast. 
Chaplin  handled  his  straightman 
role  in  pro  fashion,  turning  in  a 
couple  of  good  songs  while  about 
it.  Silvers  was  his  irrepressible 
best;  in  support,  Ford  and  Hope 
Sansberry  as  his  wife,  Joe  E,  Ross 
and  Beatrice  Pons  as  Sgt.  Ritzik 
and  his  Emma,  and  Miss  Dors  in  a 
part  that  was  entirely  too  brief, 
were  fine.  The  platoon,  Harvey 
Lembeck,  Allan  Melvin,  Gosfield, 
Billy  Sands,  Herbie  Faye,  Bernie 
Fein.  Mickey  Freeman,  Jack  Healy, 
Jerry  Carter  and  Maurice  Brenner 
were,  as  usual,  funny  just  to  look 
at.  John  Alexander  was  good  as 
the  general:  Ed  Montagne  pro¬ 
duced,  Aaron  Ruben  and  A1  De 
Caprio  directed  without  a  hitch, 
and  Billy  Friedberg,  Amie  Rosen 
&  Coleman  Jacoby  and  Terrv  Ryan 
contributed  the  script,  Chan. 

BELL  SYSTEM  SCIENCE  SERIES 
(The  Alphabet  Conspiracy) 

With  Dr.  Frank  Baxter,  Cheryl 
Conway,  Hans  Conried,  Dolores 
Starr 

Producer:  Owen  Cramp 
Director:  Robert  Sinclair 
Writers:  Lea  Salkin,  Richard  Hob¬ 
son 

Music:  Jpsef  Zimanich 
69  Mins.,  Mon.  (26),  7:30  pjn. 
BELL  TELEPHONE 
NBC-TV  (color-film) 

(N.  W.  Ayer) 

The  Bell  Telephone  System’s  ex¬ 
cursion  into  science  this  time  out 
moved  into  the  realm  of  linguistics. 
It  was  a  primary  school  outing 
dealt  with  in  simple  and  often  con¬ 
descending  terms.  It  may  have 
had  some  educational  and  enter¬ 
tainment  values  for  the  kiddie 
viewers  but  on  the  whole  it  was  an 
elementary  class  that  usuallv  de¬ 
velops  hookey  players.  Show, 
aired  Mondav  (26)  over  NBC-TV, 
was  called  “The  Alphabet  Conspi¬ 
racy.” 

For  its  exposition  format.  Bell 
■dug  into  Lewis  Carroll  and  adapted 
his  “Alice  In  Wonderland”  stvle. 
Story  line  was  pegged  on  an  Alice- 
like  ‘girl  (Cheryl  Callaway)  who 
dreams  of  meeting  a  Mad  Hatter 


THE  LOST  CLASS  OF  ’59 
With  Ed  Murrow,  others 
Producers:  Morrow,  Fred  W. 

Friendly 

Director:  Arthur  Morse 
60  Mins.;  Wed.  (21),  8  p.m. 
CBS-TV  (Film) 

Ed  Murrow  and  Fred  W.  Friend¬ 
ly  unfurled  their  “See  It  Now” 
banner  last  Wednesday  night  on 
CBS-TV  with  a  firstrate  documen¬ 
tary  on  southern  resistance  to  the 
school  integration  program.  Al¬ 
though  “See  It  Now”  is  officially 
defunct,  this  show  was  precisely  in 
the  repertorial  groove  perfected  by 
that  series  ana  once  again  indi¬ 
cated  video’s  potential  of  drama¬ 
tizing  the  newspaper  headlines  in 
human  terms.  Its  importance  fully 
rated  the  cream  nighttime  slot 
which  the  network  preempted  for 
this  special. 

The  focus  was  on  Norfolk,  Va., 
where*  the  politicos  shut  down  the 
high  schools  rather  than  allow  17 
Negroes  to  study  with  over  10.000 
white  students.  The  background  of 
the  court  battle,  which  led  to  the 
shutdown,  was  related  by  the  city's 
school  superintendent.  J.  J.  Brew- 
baker,  as  a  prelude  to  the  show’s 
wider  exploration  of  the  contro¬ 
versy.  Although  the  bulk  of  the 
show  was  filmed  prior  to  a  couple 
of  crucial  court  decisions  demolish-  j 
ihg  the  legal  basis  of  “massive  re¬ 
sistance,”  Murrow  covered  these 
developments  in  his  intro.  In  any  ! 
case,  subsequent  events  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  documentary’s  rele¬ 
vance  and  timeliness  were  com¬ 
pletely  unaffected  by  the  judicial 
decrees. 

The  show  covered  two  aspects  of 
the  Norfolk  school  crisis.  Firstly, 
it  spotlighted  the  impact  of  the 
highschool  lockout  on  the  students 
and  teachers.  And  secondly,  the 
show  made  graphic  the  cleavage  in 
the  white  community  over  the 
question  of  permitting  Negroes 
into  the  schools.  In  both  phases, 
the  reportage  was  handled  with 
scrupulous  fairness  and  objectivity. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  in  the  final  balance,  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  show  was  on  the 
side  of  the  integrationists. 

The  split  attitude  of  the  whites 
was  sharply  Illuminated  in  a  panel 
discussion  of  four  students.  Two 
youngsters  opposed  to  the  Negroes 
were  countered  by  two  others 
ready  to  give  integration  a  chance. 
Here,  the  whole  thesaurus  of  socio¬ 
logical  cliches  about  the  Negro  were 
used  by  both  sides,  but  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  all  the  youngsters  were 
groping  for  a  new  perspective. 
This  was  also  true  of  many  of  the 
white  adults  who  were  firmly  on 
the  side  of  opening  up  the  schools. 
Not  so.  however,  with  a  group  of 
white  supremacists  whose  hard- 
shelled  resistance  to  the  Negroes 
was  expressed  in  a  series  of  an¬ 
cient  arguments.  Herei  the  docu¬ 
mentary  succeeded  in  making  the 
most  strongly  partisan  point  for 
Integration  simply  by  presenting 
the  opposing  view.  The  documen¬ 
tary  also  made  other  arguments  in 
this  direction  by  showing  the  in¬ 
adequacy,  on  one  hand,  of  Nor¬ 
folk’s  stop-gap  tutoring  program, 
while,  on  the  other,  stressing  the 
success  of  the  integration  program 
at  a  local  Catholic  highschool. 

The  program  closed  with  Mur- 
row’s  interview  with  Virginia  Gov. 
J.  Lindsay  Almonds  Jr.  Almonds, 
a  master  of  platitudes  who  saw  no 
“deleterious  effect”  on  the  chil¬ 
dren  because  of  the  school  shut¬ 
down.  pledged  a  continuing  fight 
against  integration  efforts.  In  do¬ 
ing  so,  he  made  a  reference  to  the 
“livid  stench  of  sadism,  sex,  im¬ 
morality  and  juvenile  delinquencv” 
in  the  Washington  D.C.  schools 
where  integration  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Unfortunately,  there  could 
be  rfo  rebuttal  on  the  tv  show  and 
it  remained  for  the  D.C.  school  au¬ 
thorities  to  rebut  Almonds’  charges 
in  the  press.  Berm. 


(Hans  Conried)  and  a  Jabberwook 
(Dolores  Starr).  ^Latter  two  are 
determined  to  kill  the  alphabet. 

Dr.  Frank  Baxter  to  the  rescue, 
however.  And  with  pedagogy, 
pedanticism  and  perseverance,  he 
save  the  alphabet,  the  language 
but  not  the  show. 

In  some  instances  Dr.  Baxter’s 
revelations  on  the  use  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  alphabet  contained  in¬ 
teresting  points  but  the  cumula¬ 
tive  spelling .  out  effect  was  tire¬ 
some. 

Miss  Callaway,  as  the  little  girl, 
was  eager-eyed  but  a  bit  too  sac¬ 
charine.  Conried  hammed-up  the 
hatter  and  Starr  jabbered  through 
of  the  Jabberwook.  Dr.  Baxter 
was  his  usual  Mr.  Know-It-All  self. 
1  Gros. 


In  recent  months  it’s  become 
fashionable  for  television  to  take 
to  its  own  medium  in  order  to  dis¬ 
sect  itself.  David  Susskind’s  “Open 
End”  on  WNTA-TV  has  become 
the  major  “stamping  ground”  for 
these  self-appraisals  and  breast- 
beatings.  As  skull  sessions  they 
generate  an  interest  limited  for 
the  most  part  to  the  trade;  the 
lay  public  generally  can  soon  be¬ 
come  surfeited  with  the  inevitable 
repetition  and  technicalities  of,  say, 
a  Nielsen  share  of  audience. 

Sunday  night  (25)  Susskind  again 
put  tv  on  the  griddle  with  Pat 
Weaver  and  N.Y.  Times  critic  Jack 
Gould  as  his  guests.  As  experts 
who  pursued  the  subject  with  the 
seriousness,  knowledge  and  dignity 
that  it  deserves,  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  discussion  of 
tv  to  date.  But  having  established 
that  there  is  a  declining  vitality  in 
the  medium  (and  on  this  score,  as 
with  most  all  others,  there  was  a 
three-way  unanimity  of  expres¬ 
sion).  there  are  only  so  many  ways 
to  say  it.  After  a  while  it  becomes 
dull.  A  hiatus  would  be  welcome. 

Weaver  spoke  mostly  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising-agency  man  and  an  ex- 
NBC  president  (&  board  chairman) 
who  no  longer  likes  NBC  and 
didn’t  particularly  try  to  conceal 
his  disdain  for  that  network  as  it 
is  presently  operated.  As  a  self- 
styled  “architect”  of  the  medium 
during  NBC  regime  <’49-'56)  he 
dwelt  frequently  and  at  length  on 
past  accomplishment  and  profit 
statements;  harked  back  to  the  days 
when  tv  enjoyed  a  scope,  daring, 
dimension  and  showmanship  which, 
he  felt,  is  now  glaringly  absent. 

It  was  Weaver’s  suggestion  that 
a  change  was  inevitable  and  would 
depend,  among  other  things,  upon 
forces  “outside  the  networks.” 
tape,  more  frequencies,  possibly 
toll-tv  and  some  new  laws.  They 
all  agreed  that  tv  programming  was 
in  a  generally  sad  state,  with  its 
predominance  of  western  and  may¬ 
hem,  with  good  shows  priced  out 
of  the  market,  time  costs  phenome¬ 
nal  and  overall  creativity  stifled  by 
conformity  and  safety — a  twice- 
told 'lament. 

Gould  was  the  more  realistic, 
concerned  primarily  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  broadcaster  and 
the  advertiser  to  use  the  wave¬ 
lengths  fruitfully  and  construc¬ 
tively.  It  was  his  suggestion  that 
the  broadcasters  take  control  of 
the  medium  and  set  standards  and 
values.  The  agencies  and  the  spon¬ 
sors,  he  thought,  would  respect 
[  them.  He  was  concerned  over  a 
!  more  proper  balance  in  program¬ 
ming  (aside  from  Sunday  after¬ 
noon).  What  particularly  distressed 
him  was  that  the  viewer  was  in¬ 
sulated  from  the  realities  of  the 
world  as  he  stayed  glued  to  his  set, 
regardless  of  program  content, 
just  watching,  “wrapped  up  in  cot¬ 
ton  wool.” 

Susskind,  who  takes  his  tv  seri¬ 
ously,  thought  better  manpower 
and  the  courage  to  dare  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  and  experiment  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  better  program¬ 
ming.  At  the  outset,  he  proclaimed 
the  treatment  of  the  program 
would  be  “in  depth  and  in  truth.” 
It  was  “in  truth,”  as  each  saw  it. 
The  depth  was  hardly  penetrating. 
Twice  Gould  threw  out  a  feeler,  as 
when  he  stated,  “It’s  a  social  prob¬ 
lem,  not  only  a  television  prob¬ 
lem.”  Or  again,  “I'd  be  more 
relieved  to  know  people  were  tun¬ 
ing  out,  not  just  watching  pas¬ 
sively.”  * 

Tliis  “Review  &  Preview”  could 
have  benefited  by  tightening  and 
shortening.  Even  though  Sussjrind 
improves  with  each  program,  more 
control  should  be  exercised  by 
him.  The  non-restrictive  “Open 
End”  format  is  not  in  itself  an 
unmitigated  joy.  Speakers  shou’d 
not  be  left  to  return  to  the  same 
point  time  and  time  again. 

It  appears  that  those  who  toil 
in  the  tv  vineyards  have  now  be¬ 
come  firm  believers  in  the  “don’t 
just  do  something;  talk  about  it” 
switcheroo.  Rose. 


ALCOA  PRESENTS 
(The  Bride  Possessed) 

With  John  Newland,  host;  Virginia 
Leith,  Matt  Conroy,  Harry 
Townes,  Ann  Morrison,  others 
Producer:  Collier  Young 
Director:  John  Newland 
Writer:  Merwin  Gerard,  Larry 
Marcus 

30  Mins.:  Tues..  10  p.m. 
ALUMINUM  CO.  OF  AMERICA 
ABC-TV,  from  N.Y.  (film) 

(Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross) 

The  occult  experiences  of  man 
come  under  the  camera  lenses  of 
this  series,  called  “One  Step  Be¬ 
yond,”  with  “Alcoa  Presents”  as 
the  overall  commercial  title. 

First  outing  presented  a  big 
hocus-pocus  pill  to  swallow,  but 
the  teleplay  was  replete  witli  sus- 
( Continued  on  page  38) 
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There  are  many  ways  to  judge 
performance  of  a  television  network.  But 
perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all  is  the  breadth 
and  diversity  of  its  offerings.  When  13  out  of  20 
Sylvania  network  aivards  go  to  NBC,  they  indicate 
something  more  than  a  preponderance  of  excel¬ 
lence.  They  indicate  a  range  of  programming  that 
blankets  virtually  every  category  of  television  — 
drama ,  news,  comedy,  public  service ,  music,  vari¬ 
ety,  religion.  They  lend  fresh  emphasis  to  NBC's 
belief  in  a  broad  and  balanced  schedule  that  offers 
rewarding  television  for  every  program  taste. 
The  true  measure  of  a  network's  greatness  is  the 
totality  of  its  program  service. 

NBC  TELEVISION  NETWORK 
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TELEPULSE  CITY-BY-CITY  PROGRAM  CHART. 


Variety's  weekly  chart  is  based  on  the  22  major  markets  regularly  reported  by  Tele¬ 
pulse  each  month ,  in  addition  to  133  other  Telepulse  tabulated  U.S  markets,  covered 
over  the  course  of  a  year .  Cities  will  be  rotated  weekly.  The  Variety  chart  is  a  compilation  of  data  on  syndicated  films,  as  well  as  network  and  live  programs,  in  each 
market.  Under  the  top  10  multi-weekly  heading,  the  (  +  )  stands  for  local  programming  and  the  (•)  for  network  shows. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Stations:  WCAU,  WFIL,  WRCV.  TV  Homes:  1,198,900.  Survey  Dates:  December  1-8,  1958. 


RK. 


TOP  TWENTY  SYNDICATED  SHOWS 
PROGRAM — DAY — TIME  STA.  DISTRIB. 


AV. 

RTG. 


AV. 

SH. 


TOP  COMPETITION 


PROGRAM 


AV. 

RTG. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS  AV. 


TX  PROGRAM— DAY— TIME  STA.  RTG. 


1.  Gunstneke  iSat.  10:00-10:30).. . WCAU  38.9 

2.  Perry  Cotoo  <Sat.  8:00-9:00> . WRCV  38.5 

2.  Oj  Susanna  iSat.  9:00-9:30)  . WCAU  31.5 

4.  Lucy-Desi  Show  iMon.  10:00-11:00) . .  WCAU  31.2 

5.  Danny  Thomas  (Mon.  9:00-9:30)  .  WCAU  30,9 

6.  IIlvc  Gun  Will  Travel  <Sat.  9:30-10)  WCAU  29.5 

«.  1  'agon  Train  (Wed.  7:30-8:30)  . WRCV  29.5 

8.  'Cheyenne  (Tues.  7:30-8:30) . WFIL  28.7 

9.  I've  Cot  A  Secret  <Wed.  9:30-10:00>  .  WCAU  28.2 

1  .  Father  Knows  Best  (Mon.  8:30-9:03)  WCAU  27.9 


TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS  AV. 
RK.  PROGRAM— DAY— TIME  STA.  RTG. 


1.  f  Popeye  <  M-F  6:00-6:30)  .  .WFIL  26.6 

£.  Mickey  Mouse  Club  (M.W.F  5:30-6)  -  WFIL  13.6 

3.  *Amer.  Bandstand  (M-F  3:30-5:30) . .  WFIL  17.6 

4,  tNews-Facenda,  Wea.,  Spts. 

(M-F  11:00-11:15) . WCAU  16.6 


5.  ♦Adventure  Time  iT.Th  5:30-6:03)  . .  WFIL  14.7 

6.  *  Price  Is  Right  (M-F  11-11:30  a.m.)  .  WRCV  13.6 

7.  +Xews-Leonard,  Wea.  (M-F  11-11:15)  V»TRCV  13.3 

?.  tT.V.  News  Reel  iM-F  7:00-7:15)  . .  WFIL  13.0 

9.  vNews-Goddard  (M-W.F  7:15-7:30) ..  WFIL  12.7 

1'.  *G Hiding  Light  (M-F  12:45-1:00)  -  WCAU  12.6 


1.  San  ITancisco  Beat  (Sat.  10:30)*. ....  WCAU -  CBS 

2.  Popeye  (Mon.-Sat.  5;00) . . .  / t .....  WFIL .....  UAA 

3.  Jim  Bowie  (Fri*  7:00) _ ... _ . . . .  WRCV. . . .  ABC 

4.  Farmer  AlfalfjUSafc  6;30>;  C."v.  .  WFIL ' . . . .  CBS 

4.  Mike  Hammer  YTU£&  8:00)  :AE.k.  .  WCAU. . . .  MCA 

4.  Twenty -Sir  Men  vWed.  7:00).-/..?. . .  WRCV. . .  ABC 

5.  State  Trooper  (Thurs.  7:00) _ ....  WRCV.  .  MCA 

6.  Death  Valley  Days  (Mon.  7:00) . WRCV....  U.S.  Borax 

6.  JefFs  Collie  (Sr  t.  7:00)  .  . .  WFIL .....  ITC 

6.  Mystery  Is  My  Business  (Wed.  9:30) .  WFIL  ....  ITC 

7.  Atribrn  Patrol  (Mon.  10:30).  :  . .  WRCV. . . .  G-K-S 

7.  If  You  Had  A  Million  (Tues.  7:00) . .  WRCV. . . .  MCA 

8.  Silent  Service  (Sun.  6:30)  ........  WFIL _ CNP 

9.  Highway  Patrol  (Tues,  10:30)  .  ...WRCV....  Ziv 

10.  MacKenzie’s  Raiders  (Wed.  10:30).  .WRCV. . ..  Ziv 

1L  Reader's  Digest  (Sun.  6:00) . WFIL . Telestar 

12.  City  Detective  (Sat.  7:00). . . .  WRCV. . . .  MCA 

12.  Sea  Hunt  (Tues.  7:30)  . . WCAU ....  Ziv 

13.  Tugboat  Annie  (Sun.  7:00) . WFIL . ITC 

14.  Flight  (Tues.  10:00)  . i .  WFIL. ....  CNP 


28.4 

57 

Brains  and  Brawn . 

. .  WRCV 

12.7 

25.7 

62 

Football  . 

. .  WCAU 

16.5 

18.5 

44 

j  TV  Newsreel,  Wea.  . . 

. .  WFIL 

12.3 

)  News-Don  Goddard  . 

.  .WFIL 

12.0 

17.9 

43 

Football  .  . 

..WCAU 

.  14.5 

17.9 

29 

Cheyenne  ..... 

..WFIL 

275 

17.9 

42 

f TV  Newsreel,  Wea.  . , 

. .  WFIL 

14.3 

)  News-Don  Goddard  . 

..WFIL 

14.0 

16.9 

41 

(  TV  Newsreel,  Wea,  . . 

. .  WFIL 

13.7 

)  Frank  Leahy  . 

.  .WFIL 

13.0 

165 

42 

f  7  O’Clock  Report - 

. .  WCAU 

11.7 

j  News-Don  Goddard  . 

. ,  WFIL 

11.7 

16.5 

36 

Footbail  . 

..WCAU 

14.9 

16.5 

26 

I’ve  Got  A  Secret - 

. .  WCAU 

2°. 2 

16.2 

29 

Lucy-Desi  Show  . 

. .  WCAU 

31.9 

16.2 

40 

(  TV  Newsreel,  Wea.  . . 

. .  WFIL 

13.3 

)  News-Don  Goddard  . 

.  .WFIL 

13.0 

15.5 

44 

20th  Century . 

. .  WCAU 

10.5 

15.2 

29 

Garry  Moore  . 

.  .WCAU 

28.2 

14.7 

28 

U.S.  Steel  Hour . 

. .  WCAU 

255 

14.5 

45 

( Small  World  . 

.  .WCAU 

8.9 

)  Meet  The  Press  * . . . 

..WRCV 

8.9 

19.9 

31 

JefFs  Collie . 

..WFIL 

165 

13.9 

25 

Cheyenne  . 

..WFIL 

29.9 

13.2 

27  ‘ 

Lassie  . 

. .  WCAU 

’  25.5 

11.2 

2Q 

Garry  Moore . 

. .  WCAU 

26.5 

MINNEAPOLiS-ST.  PAUL  Stations:  KMSP,  KStP,  WCCO,  WTCN.  TV  Homes:  385,200.  Survey  Dates:  December  1-8,  1958* 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS 


1.  'Perry  Como  (Sat.  7:00-8:00) . KSTP  37.5 

2.  Lucy-Desi  Show  (Mon.  9:00-10:00) . .  WCCO  33.3 

3.  Gunsmoke  (Sat.  9:00-9:30)  WCCO  31.9 

4.  Wagon  Train  (Wed.  6:30-7:30) . KSTP  31.7 

5.  Loretta  Young  (Sun.  9:00-9:30) . KSTP  31.5 

6.  Danny  Thomas  (Mon.  8:00-8:30)  . . .  WCCO  30.9 

7.  I've  Got  A  Secret  (Wed.  8:30-9:00). .  WCCO  30.5 

7.  Real  McCoys  (Thurs.  7:30-8:00) . WTCN  30.5 

8.  Lawrence  Welk  (Sat.  8:00-9:00) . WTCN  29.9 

9.  Red  Skelton  (Tues.  8:30-9:00) . WCCO  29.5 


TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 


1.  rTeday’s  Headlines  (M-F  10-10:15) ..  KSTP  25.7 

2.  f\Vea.,  Sports  (M-F  10:15-10:30) _ KSTP  21.9 

3.  tpopeye  (M-F  5:30-6:00) . WCCO  18.2 

4.  -JNews-D.  Moore  (M-F  10:00-10:15). .  WCCO  16.2 

5..  vAxel  &  His  Dog  (M-F  4:30-5:30) ...  WCCO  14.6 

6.  vWea.,  Sports  (M-F  10:15-10:30)....  Y.'CCO  13.9 

7.  *CBS  News  Cl.T.Th.F  6:15-6:30)  . . :  WCCO  12.7 

8.  ♦♦meripsn  Bandstand  (M-F  4-5:30). -WTCN  12.5 

f.  tXews-Picture  (M-F  6:00-6:15 »  . .  KSTP  12.5 

9.  f Commodore  Cappy  (M.T.F  4:30-5) . .  WCCO  12.3 

9.  *Xe\rr-£dams,  Sports  (M-F  6-6:15)  WCCO  12.3 


1. 

Death  Valley  Days  (Sat.  9:30) . 

WCCO.. 

. .  U.S.  Borax 

27.5 

48 

MacKenzie’s  Raiders  . . . 

KSTP 

15.2 

2. 

Whirlybirds  (Sun.  9:30).. . 

.  KSTP... 

..CBS 

19.2 

31 

What’s  My  Line  . 

WCCO 

29.4 

2. 

State  Trooper  (Tues.  9:30) . 

.KSTP... 

..MCA 

185 

28 

Garry  Moore . . 

.WCCO 

27.9 

4. 

Popeye  (Mon-Fri.  5:30) . 

.  WCCO.. 

. .  UAA 

18.2 

55 

Mickey  Mouse  Club  .... 

.WTCN 

7.6 

5. 

Highway  Patrol  (Mon.  9:30) . 

.KSTP.:. 

.  .Ziv 

17.9 

26 

Lucy-Desi  Show . 

.WCCO 

345 

6. 

Woody  Woodpecker  (Wed.  5:00)... 

.WCCO.. 

.  Kellogg 

16.8 

47 

American  Bandstand  . . 

.WTCN 

11.1 

.  7. 

Superman  (Thurs.  5:00).. . 

.WCCO.. 

.  Flamingo 

15.3 

46 

Texas  Rangers  ........ 

.WTCN 

10.3 

8. 

Badge  714  (Tues.  10:30).  . 

.KSTP... 

...CNP 

15.2 

42 

Movie  Spectacular  ..... 

.WTCN 

9.2 

8: 

MacKenzie’s  Raiders  (Sat.  9:30) . . . 

.KSTP... 

. .  Ziv 

15.2 

27 

Death  Valley  Days . 

WCCO 

275 

9. 

Sea  Hunt  (Thurs.  9:00) . 

.WTCN.. 

.  Ziv 

13.9 

20 

Playhouse  90  - I . '. . . 

.WCCO 

22.7 

10.- 

N.Y.  Confidential  (Tues.  7:00) _ 

.WCCO.. 

. .  ITC 

13.7 

25 

George  Gobel  . 

.KSTP 

19.2 

10. 

Wild  Bill  Hickok  (Sat.  11:00  a.m,). 

.  WCCO. . 

. ."  Screen  Gems 

13.7 

59 

True  Story . . 

.KSTP 

65 

11. 

Flight  (Wed.  9:30> . . 

.KSTP... 

..CNP 

13.4 

22 

U.S.  Steel  Hour . 

.WCCO 

25.2 

11. 

Mr.  District  Attorney  (Wed.  10:30). 

.KSTP... 

. .  Ziv 

13.4 

40 

Cedric  Adams  Playhouse 

WCCO 

7.0 

12. 

U.S.  Marshal  (Fri.  10:45) . 

.KSTP... 

. .  NTA 

13.3 

32 

Movie  Spectacular . 

.WTCN 

15.7 

13. 

Annie  Oakley  (Sat.  5:30) . 

.KSTP. . . 

..  CBS 

12.5 

31 

Football  . . . 

.WCCO 

19.2 

14. 

If  You  Had  A  Million  (Wed.  8:30). 

.WTCN... 

, .  .MCA 

12.2 

18 

I’ve  Got  A  Secret - - 

WCCO 

30.5 

14. 

JefFs  Collie  (Mon.  6:30). . . 

.WTCN... 

, .  .ITC 

12.2 

24 

Name  That  Tune . 

.WCCO 

20.9 

15. 

Big  Ten  Highlights  (Mon.  10:30) . . . 

.KSTP... 

. .  Sports-TV 

11.9 

28 

9  O’clock  Movie . 

.  KMSP 

15.2 

15. 

Sky  King  (Sat.  11:30  a.m.) . 

.  WCCO. . . 

, .  .Nabisco 

11.9 

60 

Detective  Diary . 

.KSTP 

4.9 

MIAMI 


Stations:  WCKT,  WPST,  WTVJ*‘  TV  Homes:  227,600.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-12,  1958. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  $HOWS 


1.  Gunsmoke  (Sat.  10:00-10:30). . WTVJ  36.2 

2.  Wagon  Train  (Wed.  7:30-8:30) . WCKT  35.2 

3.  Fiayhouse  90  (Thurs.  9:30-ll:C0) _ WTVJ  31.8 

4.  Perry  Como  (Sat.  8:00-9:00) . WCKT  31.3 

5.  Red  Skelton  (Tues.  9:30-10:00) . WTVJ  31.2 


6.  Alfred  Hitchcock  (Sun.  9:30-10:00) ..  WTVJ  30.9 

6.  Zane  Grey  Theatre  (Thurs.  9-9:30) . .  WTVJ  30.9 

7.  Have  Gun  WiTl  Travel  (Sat.  9:30-10) .  WTVJ  30.5 
7.  Name  That  Tune  (Mon.  7:30-8:00) . .  WTVJ  30.5 
7.  Tales  of  Wells  Fargo  (Mon.  8:30-9). .  WCKT  30.5 


TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


10. 

11. 


1.  *CBS  News  (M-F  6145-7:00) . WTVJ  30.5 

2.  iRenick  Reporting  (M-F  6:30-6:45) ..  WTVJ  30.2 

3.  til  O’clock  News,  Wea. 

(M-F  11:00-11:15) . WTVJ  18.7 

4.  f  Jack  Of  All  Sports,  Wea. 

(M-F  6:15-6:30)  . WTVJ  18.1 

5.  iMovie  7  (M-F  5:00-6:30) . ^.WCKT  18.1 

6.  *NBC  News  (M-F  6:45-7:00).  WCKT  16.4 

7.  +News,  Wea.  (M-F  6:30-6:45). ......  WCKT  16.7 

8.  tLate  Sports  (M-F  11:15-11:30) . WTVJ  *  15.2 

9.  tPopeyc  Playhouse  (M-F  5:00-5:45) . .  WTVJ  13.4 

10.  tV.jjory  (M-F  5:45-6:15)  WTVJ  12.2 


12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


Highway  Patrol  (Sat.  10:30) . 

.WTVJ... 

.  .Ziv 

285 

59 

Sea  Hunt  (Fri.  7:00) . 

.WTVJ... 

.  .Ziv 

28.5 

51 

Medic  (Mon.  7:00)...... . 

.WTVJ... 

..CNP 

26.9 

47 

Death  Valley  Days  (Sat.  6:30) . 

.WTVJ... 

.  .U.S.  Borax 

24.5 

59 

Silent  Service  (Tues.  7:00) . » . . 

.WTVJ... 

..CNP 

23.5 

40 

Citizen  Soldier  (Wed.  7:00) . 

.  WCKT. . 

. .  Flamingo 

22.9 

41 

MacKenzie’s  Raiders  (Thurs.  8:Q0) . 

.WTVJ... 

..Ziv 

22.5  - 

35 

Rescue  8  (Sat.  7:00) . 

.WTVJ... 

. .  Screen  Gems 

21.5 

46 

Whirlybirds  (Thurs.  7:30) . 

.WTVJ... 

..CBS 

215 

41 

Woody  Woodpecker  (Tues.  7:00)... 

.WCKT.. 

..Kellogg 

20.5 

35 

Eig  Story  (Fri.  7:30). . . 

.  WCKT  . . 

. .  Flamingo 

195 

31 

I  Search  For  Adventure  (Sun.  6:30) 

.  WTVJ. . . 

. .  Bagnall 

.19.2 

49 

Superman  (Mon.  7:00) . 

Huckleberry  Hound  (Thurs.  7:00) 

N.Y.  Confidential  (Sun.  7:00) . 

Colonel  Flack  (Thurs.  7:30) ..... 

Flight  (Tues.  8:00) .  . 

Mike  Hammer  (Tues.  10:30)....* 

Casey  Jones  (Sat.  7:00).. _ 

If  You  Had  A  Million  (Tues.  7:00) 


'WCKT. . 

.  Flamingo 

19.2 

34 

WCKT.. 

.  Screen  Gems 

18.9 

40 

WPST... 

..ITC 

175 

32 

WCKT. . 

.  CBS 

16.5 

31 

WTVJ... 

..CNP 

165 

24 

WCKJ*... 

..  MCA 

16.2 

34 

WCKT. . , 

. .  Screen  Gems 

155 

33 

WPST... 

.  .MCA 

14.9 

25 

Pursuit  . WPST  11.4 

Buckskin  . WCKT  15.5 

Superman  . WCKT  19.2 

Tops  In  Sports . WCKT  9.2 

Woody  Woodpecker . WCKT  20.5 

Big  Show  . WTVJ  21.5 

Zorro  . WPST  26.2 

Casey  Jones  . WCKT  15.5 

Colonel  Flack  . WCKT  .  16.5 

Silent  Service  . t.WTVJ  23.5 

Your  Hit  Parade  . WTVJ  24.5 

6:30  Sunday  News  ....WPST  12.3 

Gordon  Art  Show . WPST 

Medic  . .....WTVJ  26.9 

Lone  Ranger  ...........  WTVJ  24.9 

Lassie  . . WTVJ  28.5 

Whirlybirds  . WTVJ  21.5 

Eddie  Fisher . WCKT  26.9 

Garry  Moore . . . .  * .  WTVJ  25.9 

Rescue  8 . WTVJ  21.5 

Silent  Service  . WTVJ  23.5 


RICHMOND 


Stations:  WRVA,  WTVR,  WXEX.  TV  Homes:  96,100.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-12,  1958. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS 


1.  Gunsmoke  (Sun.  10:00-10:30) . WRVA  37.5 

2.  Wagon  Train  (Wed.  7:30-8:30) . WXEX  34.4 

3.  Wyatt  Earp  (Tues.  8:30-9:00) . WTVR  34.2 

4.  Sugarfoot  (Tues.  7:30-8:30).  . . WTVR  33.3 

5.  Real  McCoys  (Thurs.  8:30-9:00) . WTVR  32.9 

6.  Rifleman  (Tues.  9:00-9:30). . . . WTVR  32.5 

7.  Maverick  (Sim.  7:30-8:30) . WTVR  31.0 

8.  Price  Is  Right  (Wed.  8:30-9:00) . WXEX  30.5 

9.  Zorro  (Thurs.  8:00-8:30) . WTVR  29.5 

10.  Perry  Como  (Sat.  8:00-9:00) . WXEX  29.4 


TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
5. 


7. 

8. 

8. 


♦American  Bandstand  (M-F  4-5:30) . .  WT\ 
♦Mickey  Mouse  Club  (M,W,F  5:30-6).  WTN 
♦Adventure  Time  (T.Th  5:30-6:00) ..  WXI 
♦As  The  World  Turns  (M-F  1:30-2).  .WEI 
tNews-D.  Goddard  (M-F  7:15-7:30). .  WTI 
tWTVR  News.  Rpt.,  Wea. 

(M-F  7:00-7:15) . WTI 

.♦NBC  News  (M-F.  6:45-7:00) . WXI 

♦Guiding  Light  (M-F  12:45-1:00) _ WRI 

+News,  §P*rte,  Wea.  iM-F,  6:3Qt6;45).  WX3 


15.8 

15.4 

14.9 
14.6 
13.0 

13.0 

12.5 
12.3 
1L9 

m 


2.  Whirlybirds  (Wed.  7:00).... 


Sea  Hunt  (Mon.  8:30) . . . 


5.  Death  Valley  Days  (Mon.  7:00) ...... 

6.  Mama  (Tues.  6:30) . 

6.  Roy  Rogers  (Sun.  6:30)... . 

6.  Sky  King  (Fri.  6:30) . 

6.  Woody  Woodpecker  (Mon.  6:00) . , . 

7.  Waterfront  (Tues.  10:30) . 

8.  Gray  Ghost  (Thurs.  7:30). . ... .... 

9.  Farmer  Al'Falfa  (Sat.  9:30  a.m.).. 
9.  Ramar  Of  The  Jungle  (Mon.  8:00) . . 
9.  Wild  Bill  Hickok  (Tues.  6:00) ..... 

10.  Crusade  In  The  Pacific  (Sat.  7:00). 

11.  Annie  Oakley  (Thurs.  6:00) . 

11.  Huckleberry  Hound  (Wed.  6:00).., 
11.  Last  Of  The  Mohicans  (Sun.  4:30). 

11.  San  Francisco  Beat  (Thurs.  10:00) . . 

11.  Silent .  Service  (Friv  7:00) ;  i.* ...  lL  .  > 

•bH  J . . ,  <■  . . MfctYi'  .»>  v.- , (I 


.  WXEX. . 

..NTA 

235 

43 

1  (  WTVR  News  Rpt.,  Wea. 
(  News-Don  Goddard  . . . 

.WTVR 

.WTVR 

16.3 

16.7 

.WRVA.. 

..  CNP 

21.5 

45 

Movie  . . . 

.WTVR 

14.2 

.  WXEX. . 

..CBS 

21.5 

50 

(  WTVR  News  Rpt.,  Wea. 
}  News-Don  Goddard  . . . 

.WTVR 

.WTVR 

12.0 

11.0 

.WTVR.. 

...Ziv 

185 

28 

Tales  of  Wells  Fargo* . . . , 

.WXEX 

25.2 

.  WXEX. . 

. .  Official 

17.0 

38 

All  Star  Jazz . . 

.WRVA 

20.4 

.  WXEX. . 

. .  U.S.  Borax 

16.5 

44 

f  News-Clarke,  Wea.  . . 
{  CBS  News  . . . 

.WRVA 

.WRVA 

10.3 

10.7 

.  WTVR. . 

. .  CBS 

15.5 

38 

Autry-Rogers  Ranch  _ 

.WRVA 

135 

-WTVR.. 

. .  CNP 

15.5 

41 

Twentieth  Century  .... 

.WRVA 

13.9 

.WRVA.. 

...  Nabisco 

15.5 

44 

( News,  Sports,  Wea.  . . . , 
I  (  NBC  News  . . 

.WXEX 

.WXEX 

10.7' 

11.0 

.WTVR.. 

. .  .Kellogg 

15.5  ✓ 

51 

Autry-Rogers  Ranch  ... 

.WRVA 

7.9 

.  WXEX. . 

..MCA 

14.9 

34 

Garry  Moore . . 

.WRVA 

20.7 

.WRVA.. 

..  CBS 

14.5 

30 

Leave  It  To  Beaver  .... 

.  WTVR 

17.9 

.WXEX.. 

..  CBS 

14.2 

51 

Captain  Kangaroo  . 

.  WRVA 

10.9 

.  WTVR  . . 

. .  .ITC 

14.2 

24 

Restless  Gun . . . 

.WXEX 

26.5 

.  WTVR . . 

. .  .Screen  Gems 

14.2 

44 

Autry-Rogers  Ranch  ... 

.WRVA 

12.9 

.  WTVR  . . 

. .  .Sterling 

13.5 

43 

Million  $  Movie 

.WXEX 

10.2 

WTVR.. 

. .  .CBS 

12.9 

47 

Million  $  Movie . 

.WXEX 

7.9 

.  WTVR  . . 

. .  .Screen  Gems 

12.9 

44 

Million  $  Movie  . . . . 

.WXEX 

9.5 

.  WTVR  .  * 

. .  ITC 

J2.9 

34 

(Football  . 

\  Football  Highlights 

.  WRVA 
.WRVA 

21.7 

19.7 

.  WTVR.. 

. .  CBS 

12.9 

25 

Playhouse  90 . 

f  WTVR  News  Rpt.,  Wea. 

.WRVA 

.WTVR. 

21.3 
13.0  . 

.  WXEX,  v 

v.  CNP’  -  • 

!  12.9 

34 

4  CBS  Njiws,-;.  ic-y...?.  t  .-v 

;WRVA 

'4*12:7 

»l;0i  .i 

4wwiii3  .Si 

ie..u 

XI 

12.7 

TV-FILMS 


31 


Wednesday,  January"  28,  1959 


PHtelETY  -TELEPULSE  CITY-BY-CITY  PROGRAM  CHART. 

over  the  course  of  a  year.  Cities  will  be  rotated  weekly.  Tne  Variety  cnart  is  a  compilation  of  data  on  syndicated  films ,  as  well  as  network  and  Uvs  programs .  in  each 
market.  Under  the  top  10  multi-weekly  heading ,  the  (t)  stands  for  local  programming  and  the  <•>  for  network  shows. 


LOS  ANGELES  Stations:  KABC,  KCOP,  KHJ,  KNXT,  KRCA,  KTLA,  KTTV.  TV  Homes:  1,980,100.  Survey  Dates:  December  1-8,  1958. 


RK. 


TOP  TWENTY  SYNDICATED  SHOWS 
PROGRAM — DAY — TIME  STA.  DISTRIB. 


.AV. 

RTG. 


AV. 

SH. 


TOP  COMPETITION 


PROGRAM 


ST  A. 


AV. 

RTG. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS  AV. 

RK.  PROGRAM— DAY— TIME  STA.  RTG. 


1.  Gunsmoke  (Sat.  9:00-9:30) . KNXT  38.2 

2.  Wagon  Train  (Wed.  7:30-8:30) . KRCA  32.8 

3.  Lucy-Desi  Show  (Mon.  9:00-10:00)... KNXT  31.0 

4.  Have  Gun  Will  Travel  (Sat.  8:30-9).  .KNXT  29.4 

5.  Danny  Thomas  (Mon.  8:00-8:30) - KNXT  27.2 

6.  Playhouse  90  (Thurs.  8:30-10:00)  .  .KNXT  26.3 

7.  Tales  of  Wells  Fargo  (Mon.  8:30-9:00)  KRCA  26.2 

8.  Perry  Como  (Sat.  8:00-9:00) . KRCA  25.3 

9.  Alfred  Hitchcock  (Sun.  9:30-10:00).  .KNXT  24.4 

10.  Ed  Sullivan  (Sun.  8:00-9:00) . KNXT  24.3 


TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS  AV. 
RK.  PROGRAM— DAY— TIME  STA.  RTG. 


1.  tie  O’Clock  Report  (M-F  10-10:30). .  .KNXT  15.8 

2.  tLittle  Rascals  (M-F  7:00-7:30) . KHJ  11.7 

3.  fPopeye  (M-F  6:00-6:30) . KTLA  11.2 

4.  *CBS  News  (M-F  6:15-6:30) . KNXT  11.1 

5.  tfi  O’Clock  Report  (M-F  6:00-6:15) . .  .KNXT  10.8 

«.  tNews-G.  Putnam  (M-F  10:00-10:15)  KTTV  10.2 

7.  •Queen  For  A  Day  (M-F  2:00-2:30) . . .  KRCA  9.5 

8.  tPaul  Coates  (M-F  10:15-10:45) . KTTV  9.2 

9.  IT.  Hatton  Cartoons  (M-WJF  5:30-6).  KTLA  9.1 

I*.  •Art  Linkletter  (M-F  1:30-2:00)  . KNXT  8.9 


1.  San  Francisco  Beat  (Sat.  9:30). . .KTTV . CBS 

1.  Sea  Hunt  (Fri.  10:00) . ...  .KRCA. «.  ..Ziv 

2.  Mr.  Adam  and  Eve  (Sat.  9:30) . KNXT. . . .  .CBS 

3.  Death  Valley  Days  (Thurs.  7:00) KRCAV *.)UU.S.  Borax 

3.  Sheriff  of  Cochise  (Wed.  830) .  ;  -it  3 . KTTV. ;  v'wNTA 

4.  People's  Choice  (Tues.  7:00). ;.. . .  ..KNXT/. .v:ABC 

5.  Honeymooners  (Sat.  6:00) . KNXT . CBS 

5.  Mike  Hammer  (Fri  10:30) . KRCA. . . .  .MCA 

6.  Silent  Service  (Sat  7:00) . ...KRCA . CNP 

7.  Huckleberry  Hound  (Tues.  6:30) ....  .KNXT . Screen  Gems 

8.  U.  S.  Marshal  (Sat.  7:00)  . . KTTV . NTA 

9.  Burns  and  Allen  (Wed.  6:30) . KNXT. . . .  .Screen  Gems 

9.  Divorce  Court  (Wed.  9:00) . . .  .KTTV. ....  Guild 

10.  Little  Rascals  (M-F  7:00) . . KHJ . Interstate 

11.  Highway  Patrol  (Sat.  7:30) . KTTV . Ziv 

12.  Popeye  (Mon.-Fri.  6:00).. . KTLA . UAA 

12.  Union  Pacific  (Wed.  7:00). . .KRCA . CNP 

13;  Whirlybirds  (Mon.  7:30) . ....KHJ, . jCBS 

14.  Citixen  Soldier  (Fri.  7:30) . ....KTTV . Flamingo 

14.  Flight  (Wed.  10:30) . .KRCA . CNP 

14.  Reader’s  Digest  (Sat  9:00)... KTTV . Telestar 

14.  Twenty  Six  Men  (Mon.  7:00) . KRCA. .  ...ABC 


14.7 

23 

Cimarron  City . .. 

...KRCA 

20.2 

14.7 

23 

10  O’Clock  Report. . . . 

...KNXT 

14.1 

14.5* 

22 

Cimarron  City  ...... 

. .  .KRCA 

20.2 

14.2 

25 

December  Bride . 

...KNXT 

13.7 

14.2 

20 

I’ve  Got  A  Secret. .... 

. .  .KNXT 

.  19.9 

13.7 

25 

Little  Rascals  ....... 

...KHJ 

11.9 

13.4 

29 

Lawrence  Welk  ...... 

...KABC 

16.9 

13.4 

33 

First  Show . . 

...KTTV 

8.8 

13.2 

23 

High  Adventure . 

...KNXT 

16.9 

12.5 

28 

Cartoon  Express . 

...KHJ 

6.9 

12.4 

22 

High  Adventure  ..... 

...KNXT 

16.9 

12.2 

26 

f  Frontier  Doctor  .... 

(News-Geo.  Putnam  . 

12.2 

17 

U  S.  Steel  Hour . 

.  !!knxt 

22.0 

11.7 

21 

Trackdown  . 

...KNXT 

17.5 

11.4 

17 

People  Are  Funny  ... 

...KRCA  ’ 

19.2 

11.2 

24 

f  6  O’Clock  Report .... 

(CBS  News  . 

11.2 

20 

Boxing . 

! !  -KABC 

12.7 

10.9 

18 

Father  Knows  Best... 

.  *  .KNXT 

20.7 

107 

18 

Jackie  Gleason . 

...KNXT 

19.2 

10.7 

28 

First  Show . . 

...KTTV 

8.4 

10.7 

16 

Gunsmoke  . 

. .  .KNXT 

38.2 

10.7 

20 

Texan  . 

..  -KNXT 

14.5 

SAN  DIEGO 


Stations:.  KFMB,  KFSD,  XETV.  TV  Homes:  279,900.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-12,  1958. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS 


L  Gunsmoke  (Sat  9:00-9:30) . KFMB  '  40.5 

2.  Have  Gun  Will  Travel  (Sat.  8:30-9).  .KFMB  34.9 

3.  Perry  Mason  (Sat.  6:30-7:30) . KFMB  33.9 

4.  Wagon  Train  (Wed.  7:30-8:30) _ ...KFSD  33.7 

5.  Lassie  (Sun.  7:00-7:30) . KFMB  333 

6.  Peter  Gunn  (Mon.  9:00-9:30) . ...KFSD  32.9 

7.  Zorro  (Thurs.  8:00-8:30) . XETV  31.9 

8*  Red  Skelton  (Tues.  8:30-9:00) ...... .KFMB  31.5 

9.  Sugarfoet  (Tues.  7:30-8:30) . ..  .XETV  30.7 

10.  Father  Knows  Best  (Tues.  7:00-7:30)  KFMB  29.9 


TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 


1.  -tThis  Day  *58  (M-F  7:30-8:00) . KFMB  20.2 

2.  *CBS  News  (M-F  6:15-6:30). . . . KFMB  17.3 

3.  tSan  Diego  Dateline  (M-F  6-6:15) _ KFMB  17.0 

4.  tPepeye  (M-F  5:30-6:00) . *. . .  .KFSD  143 

5.  tJohnny  Downs  Show  (M-F  5-5:30) .  .KFSD  123 

6.  •  Art  Linkletter  (M-F  1:30-2:00) . KFMB  11.9 

7.  tUp  To.  The  Minute  (M-F  7:00-7:15)  KFSD  11.1 

8.  *NBC  News  (M-F  7:15-7:30) . KFSD  10.9 

9.  tEdge  of  Night  (M-F  3:30-4:00) . KFMB  10.1 

10.  •Verdict  Is  Yours  (M-F  2:30-3:00). .  KFMB  9.9 


1. 

Sea  Hunt  (Thurs.  7:00) . * . 

.KFMB... 

..Ziv 

2. 

Sheriff  of  Cochise  (Sat  9:30) . 

.KFMB... 

.NTA 

3. 

Death  Valley  Days  (Tues.  6:30).... 

.KFMB... 

.  .U.S.  Borax 

4. 

Gray  Ghost  (Mon.  6:30) . . 

.KFSD... 

. .  CBS 

5. 

Burns  and  Allen  (Wed.  7:00) . 

.KEMB... 

.  .Screen  Gems 

6. 

Superman  (Mon.  6:00). . . . 

.KFSD... 

. .  Flamingo 

7. 

Annie  Oakley  (Sim.  5:30) - 

.KFMB... 

.  .CBS 

7. 

Danger  Is  My  Business  (Thurs.  6:30) 

.KFSD... 

..CNP 

8. 

Cisco  Kid  (Wed.  6:30) . . . 

.KFSD... 

.  .Ziv 

9. 

Honeymooners  (Thurs.  10:30) ...... 

.KFSD... 

..CBS 

10. 

Huckleberry  Hound  (Thurs.  6:00). . 

.KFSD... 

. .  Screen  Gems 

10. 

Jeff’s  Collie  (Fri.  6:30) . 

.KFMB... 

..ITC 

11. 

Highway  Patrol  (Fri.  9:00) . 

.XETV... 

..Ziv 

12. 

Popeye  (Mon.-Fri.  5:30) . .  . 

.KFSD... 

..UAA 

13. 

Mike  Hammer  (Wed.  10:30) 

.KFSD... 

..MCA 

13. 

Science  Fiction  Theatre  (Mon.  7:30). XETV. . . 

..Ziv 

14. 

Target  (Tues.  10:00) . . 

.XETV... 

..Ziv 

14. 

Wild  BUI  Hickok  (Wed.  6:00) ....... 

.KFSD... 

. .  Screen  Gems 

15. 

Star  Performance  (Mon.  10:00).... 

.KFMB... 

..Official 

16. 

Crossroads  (Thurs.  7:00) . . 

.XETV../ 

. .  Telestar 

25.0 

53 

Crossroads  . 

.  .XETV 

12.0 

24.5 

42 

Cimarron  City . 

.  .KFSD 

22.9 

24.2 

56 

Roundup  Theatre . 

..XETV 

10.0 

20.2 

41 

Name  That  Tune . . 

..KFMB 

24.2 

19.5 

40 

Boxing . 

.  .XETV 

14.9 

179 

43 

f  San  Diego  Dateline. . 

.  .KFMB 

15.3 

]  CBS  News . . . 

.  .KFMB 

15.7 

17.5 

47 

Omnibus  . 

.  .KFSD 

14.9 

17.5 

16.9 

37 

41 

I  Love  Lucy . , . . . 

December  Bride . 

..KFMB 

..KFMB 

19.9 

17.5 

15.5 

49 

Newsroom . . 

..KFMB 

9.2 

15.2 

36 

f  San  Diego  Dateline.. 

.  .KFMB 

17.3 

|  CBS  News . 

.  .KFMB 

17.7 

15.2 

44 

Captured  ............. 

.  .XETV 

10.2 

26.5 

14.9 

26 

Lineup  . 

..KFMB 

14.2 

49 

Early  Show . 

.  .KFMB 

9.1 

13.9 

41 

t  Movie  . . 

..KFMB 

17.0 

)  Newsroom  . 

.  .KFMB 

11.3 

13.9 

28 

This  Day  ’58 . 

.  .KFMB 

25.5 

13.5 

30 

Californians  . 

.  .KFSD 

18.9 

13.5 

55 

f  San  Diego  Dateline . . 

.  .KFMB 

18.3 

\  CBS  News . 

.  .KFMB 

18.7 

12.5 

31 

Arthur  Murray  ........ 

.  .KFSD 

20.2 

12.0 

25 

Sea  Hunt  . 

.  .KFMB 

25.0 

BANGOR 


Stations:  WABI,  WLBZ.  TV  Homes:  98,600.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-25,  1958. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS 


1.  Shirley  Temple  (Wed.  7:30-8:30). ..  .WABI  42.0 

2.  Maverick  (Fri.  9:00-10:00) . WABI  39.1 

.3.  Price-  Is  Right  (Wed.  8:30-9:00) . WABI  38.8 

4.  Danny  Thomas  (Mon.  9:00-9:30) . WLBZ  37.8 

5.  Wyatt  Earp  (Fri.  8:30-9:00) . WABI  36.3 

6.  Texan  (Mon.  8:00-8:30) . WLBZ  35.8 

7.  Gunsmoke  (Sat.  10:00-10:30) . WLBZ  35.5 

8.  I’ve  Got  A  Secret  (Wed.  9:30-10:00).  .WLBZ  35.3 

9.  Name  That  Tune  (Mon.  7:30-8:00). . .WLBZ  35.0 

10.  Cheyenne  (Tues.  7:00-8:00),.  .. . WABI  34.9 


TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 


L  *NBC  News  (M-F  6:45-7:00) . WABI  22.1 

2.  t Popeye  (M-F  5:30-6:00). . WLBZ  17.9 

3.  t6  O’Clock  News.  Market  Today 

(M-F  6:00-6:15) . . . . .  .WABI  16.4 

4.  til  O’Clock  News  (M-E  11:00-11:15). WABI  16.0 

5.  *Edge  of  Night  (M-F  4:30-5:00) . WLBZ  15.9 

6.  tCarouscl  of  Comedy  (M-F  5:00-5:30)  .WABI  14.5 

6.  •CBS  News  (M-F  6:45-7:00) . WLBZ  14.5 

7.  •Queen  For  A  Day  (M-F  4:00-4:30) . .  .WABI  14.3 

a  8.  *Price  Is  Right  (M-F  11-11:30  a.m.) .  .WABI  14.2 

8.  tSusie  (M-F  5:00-5:30) . WLBZ  14.2 


1. 

Whirlybirds  (Wed.  7:00) . . 

.WABI... 

, . . CBS : 

35.0 

76 

Sea  Hunt . 

..WLBZ 

11.3 

2. 

Sheriff  of  Cochise  (Sun.  6:30) . 

.WABI.., 

, . .  NTA 

29.3 

68 

Twentieth  Century  .... 

.  -  WLBZ 

13.8 

3. 

Sky  King  (Sun.  £ :00) . . . . 

.WABI... 

, . .  Nabisco 

27.3 

67 

You  Asked  For  It. .... . 

..WLBZ 

13.3 

4. 

Harbor  Command  (Fri.  8:00) . 

.WABI... 

, . .  Ziv 

26.3 

47 

Trackdown  . . . 

.  .WLBZ 

29.3 

4. 

Silent  Service  (Mon.  8:00) . 

.WABI... 

...CNP 

26.3 

51 

Texan  . 

.  .WLBZ 

35.8 

5. 

Honeymooners  (Tues.  9:30) ......... 

.WLBZ., 

. .  .CBS . 

25.8 

48 

Bob  Cummings . 

..WABI 

27.8 

5. 

Twenty  Six  Men  (Sun.  7:00) . . . . 

.WABI... 

...ABC 

25.8 

52 

Lassie  . 

.  .WLBZ 

24.0 

6. 

Boots  and  Saddles  (Sat.  10:30) ...... 

.WLBZ.. 

...CNP 

25.0 

54 

Brains  and  Brawn . 

..WABI 

21.3 

7. 

Count  of  Monte  Cristo  (Wed.  8:00) . . 

.WLBZ.. 

...ITC 

24.8 

37 

Shirley  Temple  ....... 

.  .WABI 

41.8 

8. 

Highway  Patrol  (Thurs.  9:00) . 

.WABI... 

. . .  Ziv 

23.3 

46 

Zane  Grey  .  . 

..WLBZ 

27.3 

9. 

Mike  Hammer  (Sun.  10:30) . 

.WABI... 

...MCA 

22.3 

49 

What’s  My  Line . . 

.  .WLBZ 

23.3 

16 

Target  (Fri,  7:00) . . 

.WLBZ.. 

. .  .Ziv 

20.5 

56 

This  Is  Alice . 

..WABI 

16.3 

11. 

Life  With  Elizabeth  (Tues.  7:00). . . . 

WLBZ.. 

. .  .Guild 

20.3 

36 

Cheyenne  . 

.  .WABI 

36.0 

12. 

Popeye  (Mon.-Fri.  5:30) . . 

.WLBZ.. 

. .  .UAA 

17.9 

64 

Mickey  Mouse,  Misc. . . . 

.  .WABI 

10.2 

13. 

Medic  (Thurs.  6:15) . . . 

.WABI.. . 

, . . CNP 

16.5 

63 

f Brave  Eagle  . 

.  .WLBZ 

10  0 

)  News,  Wea.,  Spts . 

..WLBZ 

9.5 

14. 

Stories  of  the  Century  (Mon.  6:00) . . 

WLBZ.. 

. .  .HTS 

16.3 

52 

f  6:00  News,  Mkt.  Tdy.. 

.  .WABI 

15.5 

/  Research  for  Life  . . 

..WABI 

15.0 

15. 

Gene  Autry  (Fri.  6:00) _ _ _ 

.WLBZ.. 

. .  .CBS 

15.8 

53 

]  6:00  News,  Mkt.  Tdy.. 

..WABI 

13.5 

)  China  Smith . 

.  .WABI 

15.0 

16. 

China  Smith  (Fri.  6:15) . . . . 

.WABI... 

...NTA 

15.5 

50 

J  Gene  Autry . 

.  .WLBZ 

15.5 

\  News,  Wea.,  Spts.. . . . 

..WLBZ 

15.0 

17. 

My  Little  Margie  (Sat.  6:00).. . 

.WLBZ.. 

, .  .Official 

15.3 

42 

Bud  Leavitt  . 

.  .WABI 

21.3 

18. 

Sheena,  Queen  of  Jungle  (Sat.  6:30) 

.WLBZ.. 

...ABC 

14.8 

43 

Thin  Man . 

.  .WABI 

19.3 

NASHVILLE 


Stations:  wIaC,  WSIX,  WSM.  TV  Homes:  96,900.  Survey  Dates:  November  5-25,  1958. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
5. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


TOP  TEN  NETWORK  SHOWS 


Gunsmoke  (Sat.  9:00-9:30) . . WLAC  31.2 

Perry  Como  (Sat  7:00-8:00) . WSM  29.5 

Shirley  Temple  (Wed.  6:30-7:30) ....  .WSM  28.0 

Danny  Thomas  (Mon.  8:00-8&0>. . . .  .WLAC  26.5 

Ann  Southern  (Mon.  8:30-9:00)  ., _ WLAC  25.5 

Tales  of  Wells  Fargo  (Mon.  7:30-8). .WSM  25.5 
Wyatt  Earp  (Tues.  7;30-8:00) ....... .WSIX  25.5 

rye  Got  A  Secret  (Wed.  8:30-9:00) . .  .WLAC  25.3 
Zone  Grey  Theatre  (Thurs.  8-8:30).. WLAC  25.2 
December  Bride  (Thurs.  7:00-7:30) .  .WLAC  25.0 


TOP  TEN  MULTI-WEEKLY  SHOWS 


•CBS  News  (M-F  6:15-6:30)... .. 

t  Popeye  (M-F  5:45-6:15) . 

•NBC  News  (M-F  «:15-6:38>... . 

tDateline  Nashville,  Wea. 

(M-F,  6:00-6:15). ........  . 

t5  0*Ctocfc  (M-F  5:00-6:00). 


v“fNaticm'V  atene.rf ,  Local  Report 
f  S I  (M-F  10:00-19:15)  v 


/..WLAC 

20.8 

...WLAC 

19.7 

...WSM 

19.5 

...WSM 

19.1 

...WSM 

15.9 

L.  .WLAC 

159 

l. .  .WLAC 

19.4 

...WSM 

13.5 

)) .  .WLAC 

13.4 

'•»  .'  i  <? . ' 

.*  * 

yjlWSlX 

11.9 

1. 

Jeff’s  Collie  (Fri.  7:00) . 

. .  .ITC 

2. 

Sheriff  of  Cochise  (Fri.  7:30) . 

...NTA 

3. 

Highway  Patrol  (Mon.  9:00) . . . 

. .  .Ziv 

4. 

Honeymooners  (Mon.  9:30) .... 

...CBS 

5. 

People’s  Choice  (Fri.  9:00) . . . 

. ABC 

6. 

Mike  Hammer  (Sun.  9:30) ..... 

. .  .MCA 

7. 

Sea  Hunt  (Sun.  8:30) - ..... 

...Ziv 

8, 

Popeye  (Mon.-Sat.  5:45) . . . 

, . .  .UAA 

8. 

Popeye  (Sat.  10:00  a.m.) . 

...UAA 

9. 

State  Trooper  (Tues.  9:00) _ 

; . . .  .WSIX. . 

...MCA 

10.  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  (Sat.  1:30). . .  .WSM . ITC 

10.  Our  Gang  Comedies  (Tues.  6:30) ....  WLAC ....  MGM 

11.  Bugs  Bunny  (Sun.  12:00  Nn.) - ....  WLAC ....  AAP 

12.  MaeKenade’s  Raiders  (Wed.  9:3Q). .  v. WSM. 

13.  Casey  Jones  (Thurs.  9:00) . . WSIX . 

14.  Little  Rascals  (Sat.  12:15) . ....WSM. 

14.  Target  (Fri.  9:30) . . .  WSIX, 

15.  Susie  (Thurs.  9:30) . .  WSIX . 

16.  Roy  Rogers  (Sat.  5:30) . . . . .  .WSM. 

17.  Fanner  Alfalfa  (Sat  11:00  a.m.) . WLAC. .  CBS 

17.  Gray  Ghost  (Sat.  10:15) ............ .WSM. ....  .CBS 


24.0 

42 

Trackdown  . . 

19.5 

—  22.2 

38 

Jackie  Gleason  .... 

. WLAC 

21.5 

21.5 

38 

All  Star  Jazz . 

21.2 

20.9 

38 

All  Star  Jazz...... 

20.2 

20.2 

37 

77  Sunset  Strip . 

18.4 

19.2 

35 

What’s  My  Line.... 

22.9 

18.9 

29 

Alfred  Hitchcock  .. 

. WLAC 

24.5 

18.5 

42 

f  Dateline  Nashville, 

Wea  WSM 

19.1 

|  5  O’Clock  Hop.... 

. WSM 

16.3 

18.5 

58 

Fury . 

13.2 

17.7 

30 

Garry  Moore - - 

24.2 

16.5 

53 

Million  $  Musical.. 

. WLAC 

10.2 

16.5 

30 

Sugarfoot  . 

. WSIX 

20.5 

16.4 

70 

f  Oral  Roberts . 

3.9 

\  Christian  Science 

4.7 

16.3 

30 

Circle  Theatre  . . . , . 

.....WLAC 

22.9 

l  16.2 

30 

Show  of  the  Month. 

20.5 

15.4 

45 

Country  Junction  .. 

17.2 

15.4 

30 

Person  To  Person.. 

20.7 

15.3 

30 

Show  of  the  Month. 

19.7 

14.7 

40 

(  Woods  ’n’  Water.. 

12.3 

( Scoreboard  . 

11,7 

14.2 

S3 

True  Story  *••••«•• 

12.5 

14.2 

32 

Wrestftaf 

15.7 

..Ziv 

, .  Screen  Gems 
.  .Interstate 
.  Ziv 
.ITC 
*  .CNP 


Wednesday,  Janumj 


VTssnett 


83 


Each  television  and 
radio  station  of 
the  Washington  Post 
Broadcast  Division  enjoys 
the  largest  audience  in 
its  respective  area.  Need 
^we  remind  you  of  the 
worth  of  a  bird  in  handl! 
THE 

W&SHINGTON 
POST  BROADCAST 
DIVISION 

WTOP-TV,  Channel  9 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

WJXT,  Channel  4 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

WTOP  RADIO 

Washington,  D.  C . 

Represented  by  CBS  Television 
end  Radio  Spot  Sales 


BABIO-TELEyiSlOK 


IftTCF’c  CyhIaCIVO  llaCcfA  I  Hartford,  Jan.  27.  UDO  HTO  rr»J«®W 

lAloc  S  Explosive  ndssie  tol„^  zS  =  <»«»«•»= 

_  #  «.  ..r.  | ,  - went  off  the  launching  pad  Satur- 

e== =====•  C«awt  *K*U  w*  **  day  (24)  for  the .  second  time,  many  refinements  in  story  editing, 

the  commercial  got  on  the  air  on .  the  644  men  would  do  the  camera-  Abandoned  last  November  by  CBS  scripting  and  shipping. 


P'Anu^t  i  . 

Hartford  U  ‘Relaunched’  „  n  .  ,  Educ’I  Radio-TV  Centre 
whct-tv  ?oStoru  operation,  BBS  Hews  Projects  Faces  Ford  Foundation 

Went  off  the*  launching  pad  Satur-  —  Continued  from  page  23  —  QMffjng  In  N  Y 

day  (24)  for  the.  second  time,  many  refinements  in  story  editing,  lUUIflll,  Dull  lillg  1U  11* !• 

Abandoned  last  November  by  CBS  scripting  and  shipping.  By  the  end  of  1959,  the  Ford 

in  favor  of  an  affiliation  with  CBS  News  was  pleased  with  the  Foundation  is  expected  to  pull  its 


Wednesday,  January  28,  1959 


CBS  News  Projects 


;  Continued  from  page  23  ; 


;  Continued  fr#m  page  25  ; 


well-established  telefilm  eommer-  ^  wSc-TO  S^„*SVh«l  F™"  a  grant  by  FF  wUl  have  been  ex- 

cial  producer  and.,a  mefober  to  explain  which  New  Haven  afto  coveSae  ot^Sme  800  bausted.  and  the  radlo-tv  outfit. 

.**58  baU-honA  of  PuM*  Affair*  Dept  «£*»  °f,ia^ 


but  active  outfit  involved  strictly 


conuecaun  wwi  w  x  » ,  «  merciais  turned  out  to  be  fully  sat-  0f  film,  with  news  and  a  variety 

the  time fatyioN  to  the  agency  people.  bit  with,  Kathy  Godfrey,  sister  oi 
space.  The  produwm.  lbecauM  they  not  pay  the  extra  Arthur,  the  main  live  stuff, 

were  to  make  blurbs  specifytog  the  £reJght  for  the  ^  crew.  It  - - : - ^ 

^togSo^pace  w^nollAge  I  .  II  I  A 

gv Lotsa  Moola  On 

JSf&tSMSftri  fl"  RolUcfc 

Termtaitape  employs  the  technl-  j^ed  as  a  'test  case”  for  N.  Y.  IJ||  S  DollLdSIS 

clans  and  cameramen  from  IATSE  s  producers,  and  it  is  expected  that 

unnumbered  local,  the  one  with  the  International  will  have  to  come  jan  27 

jurisdiction  at  WOR-TV  and  afco  up  with  a  solution  shortly.  ba^SgaSs  ou 

WNEW-TV,  N.  Y.  Brown  is  under  Wher  aftermath  was  that  CBS,  J^E?w.r£ 


year-end  radio  programs  all  within  hacxmg.  , 

one  week.  It  was  also  glowing  be-  Meantime,  the  board  of  directors 
cause  numerous  sponsors  were  be-  of  the  Centre  met  in  New  York 
ginning  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  one-  over,  the  weekend,  to  discuss  chang- 
shot  "specials*’  and  execs  were  con-  iug  the  organization’s  name  from 
fident  that'  the  pattern  of  sponsor-  the  Educational  Radio-TV  Centre 
identification  with  such  public  to  National  Educational  Television 
service  programming  would  con-  and  Radio  Centre,  but  it  will  sim- 
tinue  well  into  the  new  year.  Pfr  called  "NET.” 

Use  of  magnetic  tape  aided  the  .  .Approval  was  'given  for  this 
new  division  immeasurably.  Its  measure  and  also  approval  for  the 
condensation  of  long-drawn-out  move  from  Ann  Arbor  to  New 
events  by  use  of  video  tape  such  as  York,  Marcher  April  of 


unnumoerea  ivw.  ^  the  international  wm  nave  w  come  Chicago*  Jan.  27.  events  bv  use  of  video  taoe  such  as  York,  either  in  March  or  April  of 

WNEWT^  N*  Y^&rown  is  <uitaer  U^pUrther  ^termat^vMsttat  CBS  baseball  games  oa  un  meetings  afforded  hewers  a  this  year.  (White  &  Co.  have  al- 

w^e?  wUch^e^detrt^^ad^^^cpected^ti)  Sl  ^  w££Z%Z!S*  *"  ** 

th^rtiafEd^ef  shmjtog  ^^644  h^e  t£f  adjacent  baseball  shows.  Sole  aod  general  manager -of* CBS*N<lv*v  Another  matter  before  the  group, 

Sen  iSS^at^^hin^e  tae  r^r  ^den  availabilities  are  one-sixth  of  the  saw  id  video  tap!  an  opportunity  apparently  already  approved,  is  t£ 

HvecSXres  (The  nfctolw^  b£  ™  Cubs  game  and  half  of .  “Leadoff  to  improve  for  Sample  Voverage’  Plan  to  raise  the  fee  to  station 

JSf  loss  of  bir.  ’  Man."  both  on  WGN  radio.  Station  of  political  conventions,  thus  help-  affiliates  from  the  current  $7,200 

prlsfrSi  S  tape )*°Tony Ter-  _ -  '"T  feels  they’ll  be  easy  sales  before  tag  to  solve  the  controversy  as  to  *  year  to  ^.600  in  1960  Whitt 

The boss  of  Termtaltape,  is  N  Y  Shafo  f  ont/irclun  the  5635011  opens:,  ,  ,  bow  much  of  the  political  goings-  points  out  that  there  are  33  edu- 

kmJwn  ta  haw  offered the 644men  "•  ^  vCDSOlSflip  Last  year’s  entire  slate  of  spon-  on  should  be  covered  "live."  cationalers  on  the  air  now  and  an- 

iT£y tot  they  £  Pi mn  nn  TV  SllAWC  sort  om the  basebaU^telecarts  have  ^  News.  ^  m  operatlng 

fused.  After  an  on-the-spot  deci-  LlaHip  Oil  If  SHOWS  renewed,  Hamm  sB  ^er^and  Okla-  departments  are  currently  headed  ^ste^Min  1  ^ 

slon,  evidently  made  by  attending  «  llfluonrA  OU -for  co-sponsorship  of  the  John  F.  Day,  director  of  news;  .  .  ...  .  . 

union  officials,  it  was  decided  that  ITOpOSed  Hi  MeaSOre  daytime  home  games  of  both  the  j^lng  J.  Gitlta.  director  of  public  .  ?bite  said  when  he  took  the  job 

i  ’  ■  ■■■  r  ..  Ta_  «7  Cubs  and  White  Sox;  Walgreen’s  ^nd  William  C.  MacPhail  last  October,  in  s  moveover  from 

1  Albany,  Jan.  27.  for  .Xeadoff  Man";  and  United  dS^ctor  of  shorts  macrfltu*  the  Pittsburgh  educationaler.  he 

|%  Iff  II  ■  111  A  1  ATI  Alt  ..  witI?  5501116  hmrow  exceptions,  Airlines  and  Household  Finance  was  aware  that  FF  would  probably 

IlYNuMII  flI.IIIIN  tbe  clamps  of  state  censorship  for ‘Tenth  Inning."  - -  ■  -  withdraw  its  $2,000,000  -  a  -  year 

|)  |  HHItIID  nU  I  lUli  would  be  placed  °n  all  tv  programs  cubs  ra<ji0  games,  which  H  a  gg _ j. _ _  grant  (for  three  years).  He  said^ 

broadcast  over  stations  ta  New  started  on  WGN  only  last  year  ||a  (|a  HOdnilES  moreover,  that  educational*  video 

P#Vn  Tlir  York  State,  under  terms  of  a  bul  after  the  Tribune  station  plucked  _  •  cannot  survive  by  "the  tin-cup 

rllH  I  Hr  introduced  by  Assemblyman  A.  the  broadcast  rights  from  WIND,  -  Continued  from  pare  22  method."  His  interpretation  of  this 

rUII  I  IIL  Hepublican  of  Fre-  have  been  renewed  by  Phillies  Ci-  0f  the  ratings  hearings  He  has  met^ ^  method  of  fund  raising  is  depend- 

bounty.  -  gars  and  Qak  Park  Federal  Sav-  repeated  stalls  from  others  more  ence  °?  one  raa^or  source  for  coin. 
FIITIDF  F ft  UII  VT  °1£  f?er  bigs,  each  for  one-third  sponsor-  friendly  to  the  networks  than  he  is.  Jnstead*  he  advocates  seeking  coin 

rNlllir  rAlvllll  *  sented  to  the  l^islature,  the  meas-  ship<  Walgreen’s  again  has  bought  But  Monroney  believes  he  can  get  from  as;wide  a  possiMe  group  of 

LI  1 1 1I1L  I  flllllfcl  •  ure  would  auftorize  a  television  all  of  “Scoreboard"  on  radio,  and  an  agreement  on  an  "early  March”  corporations,  funds  and  individuals 

division  in  the  State  Education  De-  Howard  Motors  signed  again  for  date.  ’Those  hearings  will  be  con-  63  Possible.  He  feels  that  new 
partment  to  license  shows  after  ex-  half  sponsorship  of  “Leadoff  Man.”  ducted  by  the  committee’s  Com-  money  will  he  attracted  for  each 
amining  “the  script,  rehearsal  or  Only  new  advertiser  In  the  field  munications  Subcommittee  which  individual  project  to  be  undertaken 

film."  Purpose  of  such  submission  so  far  this  year  is  Goebel’s  Beer,  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen.  by  ^  org- 

would  be  for  the  division  to  imd  which  has  purchased  one-third,  or  John  O.  Pastore  (D-RI).  But  the  Robert  B.  Hudson,,  former  pro- 

the  programs,  or  apart  of  the  pro-  three  innings  -of  the  gamer  every  Commerce  Committee’s  chairman,  gram  coordinator,  was  named 

grams,  are  not  “obscene,  indecent,  other  day,  leaving  one-sixth  of  the  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  (D-Wash.).  program  v.p. 

immoral,  inhuman,  sacrilegious  or  Cubs  game  open.  Hie  games  were  has  said  he  wants  to  take  part,  too.  .  - 

of  such  character  that  its  exhibi-  only  two-thirds  sponsored  on  WGN  Magnuson  normally  has  a  favor-  mTn  _  __  _  . 

tion  would  tend  to  corrupt  morals  last  year.  able  attitude  toward  tv  webs.  Only  NRr  IJ||c  RopnSlII 

or  incite  to  crime."  Excluded  from  Jack  Quinlan  and  Lou  Boudreau  activity  preceding  airing  of  ratings  “  *m*vuoiu 

the  submission  are  programs  of  are  repeating  on  play-by-play  and  so  far  is  that  Senate  committee  Norman  Racusin  has  been  named 
current  events,  news,  sports,  and  color  for  4he‘  Cubs  broadcasts,  and  staff  has  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  director  of  business  affairs  for 
excerpts  from  the  press.  Jack  Brickhouse  and  Vince  Lloyd  numerous  advertising  agencies  ask-  NBC.  In  addition  to  full  responsi- 

The  measure  sets  a  license  fee  likewise  are  set  again  for  the  tele-  ing  opinions  of  ratings.  No  answers  bility  for  business  affairs,  he  will 


tag  transmitted  back  to  WOR  for 
preservation  of  tape.)  Tony  Ter¬ 
mini,  the  boss  of  Terminitape,  is 
known  to  have  offered  the  644  men 
full  pay  as  stand-bys,  but  they  re¬ 
fused.  After  an  on-the-spot  deci¬ 
sion,  evidently  made  by  attending 
union  officials,  it  was  decided  that 


DYNAMIC  ACTION 
FOR  THE 
ENTIRE  FAMILY! 


D.  C.  Hearings 

;  Continued  from  pace  22  ; 


the  Pittsburgh  educationaler,  he 
was  aware  that  FF  would  probably 
withdraw  its  $2,000,000  -  a  -  year 
grant  (for  three  years).  He  said^ 
moreover,  that-  educational*  video 
cannot  survive  by  "the  tin-cup 
method."  His  interpretation  of  thta 


NBC  Ups  Racusin 

Norman  Racusin  has  been  named 


of  $50  for  each  tv  program  of  30  casts  on  WGN-TV.  are  back  yet. 

minutes  or  less.  The  bill  begins  -  Both  House  and  Senate  Com- 

with  a  statement  of  legislative  find-  «r  ••  in*  •«  /i  •  merce  Committees,  which  handle 

tags:  “It  is  hereby  declared  that  Nnhn|re|  KlSCUlt  tOIIl  a11  radio-tv  legislation,  have  a 

unrestricted  programming  of  plays,  -  _  __  number  of  new  members  as  the 

movies  and  skits  on  television  de-  pnr  Kpnna|  f|nh  TVra«t  86th  Congress  moves  into  action 

picting  a  disproportionate  amount  rui  IkWllICI  UUU  IVldM  here 

of  crime,  sex,  horror,  brutality  and  National  Biscuit  Co.  will  spon-  jTew  Democrats  on  the  Senate 

violence  and  their  exploitation  for  sor  the  telecast  of  the  83d  annual  Commerce  Committee:  Sens.  Clair 

the  sake  of  product  advertising  is  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Dog  Engle  (Calif.!,  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett 

a  contributing  factor  to  juvenile  Show  over  WPIX,  N.Y.,  on  Feb.  (Alaska),  Vance  Hartke  (Ind.)  and 
crime  and  a  basic  factor  in  impair-  10,  Tuesday,  from  9  to  conclusion.  Gale  W.  McGee  (Wyo ). 
tag  the  ethical  and  moral  develop-  Program,  to  emanate  from  Madi-  Renublican^  added  -to  Senate 
men*  of  our  youth,  and  a  clear  and  son  Square  Garden,  was  set  for  commerce:  Sens  Clifford  P.  Case 


are  back  yet.  continue  in  an  acting  capacity  as 

Both  House  and  Senate  Com-  djrect.or  of  budgets,  pricing  and 
merce  Committees,  which  handle  Planntag. 

all  radio-tv  legislation,  have  a  Racusin  takes  over  duties  pre- 
number  of  new  members  as  the  viously  handled  iby  Howard  L. 
86th  Congress  moves  into  action  Letts,  who  rejoined  RCA  as  veep 


present  danger  to  the  people  of  the  sponsor  via  Kenyon  &  Eck-  w.  J )  T&ulton  B.  Sirion  (K?.) 

thestate-  haTrft;.  .  .  and  Hugh  D.  Scott  (Pa.). 

— -  In  the  telefilm  department,  sta-  rutile  +A 

I WEWS’  55-GAME  PACT  lSSn  «  “  ' 

ON  CLEYE.  INDIANS  .S£Sg’  -MS  f" 

^  Simmons,  star  of  the  series,  will  6rtW*  [S‘ CJ’  Da“  RosC 

m  ^  ^Cleveiand,  Jan.  27.  _  do  a  series  of  p  a;s  during  the  tenkowski  (IIL),  Lawrence  Brock 
Cleveland  Indians  and  WEWS  week  preceding  the  premiere  Feb.  Web.). 


(N.  J.),-  Thruston  B.  Morton  (Ky.) 
and  Hugh  D.  Scott  (Pa.). 

Additions  to  the  House  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  are: 

Democratic  Reps  Joe  Kilgore 


Thrilling  stories  of  long-haul 
truckers  at  home  and  along  * 
the  highway. 

In  a  brand-new  series  that 
brings  you  heart-in-your 
mouth  adventure  with 
plenty  of  heart. 

Created  and  produced  by 
Robert  Maxwell,  famed 
creator  of  LASSIE, 
CANNONBALL  will  ride  your 
way  with  big  audiences  and 
increased  profits. 


.  pacted  55-game  baseball  .series,  one  7. 
less  than  ta  1958,  but  featuring 
total  blackout  of  all  home  Sunday 
games.  I 

The  1959  series  includes  all  Sat¬ 
urday  games,  the  first  games  of 
Sunday  double-headers  on  the  road 


Helene  Curtis  Into 

3  Tlayhouse  90’  Segs 

Flurry  of  biz  at  CBS-TV  saw' 


Republican  Reps.  Harold  R.  Col¬ 
lier  (HD,  Milton  W.  Glenn  (N.  J.), 
Samuel  J.  Devine  (Ohio),  Ancher 
Nelsen  (Minn.)  and  Hastings  Keith 
(Mass.). 


and  a  total  of  20  out-of-town  week-  Helene  Curtis  signing  for  three 
night  tilts.  Ken  Coleman  and  alternate-week  half  hours  on 
Bill  McColgan  will  do  series  spon-  “Playhouse-  90"  starting  Feb..  5. 


Bill  McColgan  will  do  series  spon-  “Playhouse-  90"  starting  Feb..  5.  merci 
sored  by  Sohio  and  Carling  Brew-  Elgin  Watch  also  signed  for  a  one-  Uppe 
ing  Co.,  two  of  last  year’s  three  shot*  half-hour  on  the  March  12 
sponsors.  Marlboro .  dropped  put  .production  of  the  90-minute  show.  ■  r — 
this  year.  .  IiT  other  sales,  Supp  .Hose  (a 

In  radio,  WERE  will  do  all  hosiery)  signed  for  alternate  quar-  ■ 
games  with  Jimmy  Dudley  and  ter-hour  sponsorship  of  Arthur  ■ 
Bob.  Neal  again  doing  air  work  for  Godfrey  Time  and  Jimmy  Dean  ■ 
Casting’s  and  Central  National  Show.  American  Home  Products  ■ 


Hartford— Irvin  G.  “Mike"  Boud¬ 
reau  has  been  named  local  com¬ 
mercial  manager  for  WDRC, 
Upped  from  status  of  account 


and  controller. 

MERCHANDISE 
INTO  CASH 

Producers  or  Agencies 
Receiving  Merchandise  for 
Giveaways,  Promotions  or 
Payment  May  Convert  These 
Items  Into  Immediate  Cash 
CONTACT 

LEO  LEBOVITZ 
40  Old  Farm  ltd. 
PlMsaatville,  New  York 
Rogers  9-4831 

^  WANTED  ; 

DIRECTOR  RECORDED  MUSIC 

MaJ«r  East  Caast  AM  ratfb  statlan  vltb  adult 
autflaaca  laaUai  far  axaariaaaad.  (BallStd. 
tas  drawer -raeardat  aunle  axatutira.  Kaawl- 
adH  *t  P«  -  Jazz  —  Shew  aiuala  —  «w 
Clasaleal.  Sana  air  wark  pasallHa.  .  Na  fita 
alarfcs,  alaasa.  Sae4  katkrauad,  rafareMes, 
tad  ahatt  ta: 

Bex  V-J1W#,  VARIKTY, 

154  W.  44th  St*,  New  Toric  34. 


Sohio,  a  radio  sponsor,  bought  alternate  quarter-hour  of 
drops  out  this  semester.  WERE  is  the  Dean  program, 
planntag  to  air  ball  tilts  begin-  Also  on  the  daytime  roster,  Dow 
ntag  in  March,  a  month  earlier  Chemical  bought  alternate  quar- 
than  last  year’s  pre-season  festi-  ter-hours  of  “I  Love  Lucy"  reruns 


vities.  and  “Love  of  Life”  soaper.  ‘  Wyler 

-  - - — -  *Sc  Co.  bought  10  participations  of 

San  Antonio— Alex  A.  Coe  has  “Captain  Kangaroo"  starting  in 
INDEPENDENT  resigned  as  manager  of  KITE  to  June* 

become  co-owner  of  WYFE,  New  — - 

nn x* T  PYTQTniff  Orleans,  according  to  Connie  B.  _  .  .  _  _  __  1  , 

AhLli  vioiun  Gay,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Lewiston— Bob  Mowers  has  been 

Town  and  Country  Network.  Ed  named  program  director  of  WLAM. 
CORPORATION  Winton  becomes  general  manager  5,000-watt  outlet  of  Lewiston- 
of  KITE  in  addition  to  his  present  Auburn  Broadcasting  Gorp.  in  Cen- 
x,  v  n*.  a*  c  mu  position  as  national  sales  director  tral  Maine.  Mowera  replaces 
^|ve.*N.Y.  K-ruzj  yM*  r^|griT^rtrrrtfrT--*oni rn  ttjnfi  Kritak  Sweeny  who 


\y 

Dynamic  new  dimension  in  TV  programming 


PROFESSIONAL  I 


PRODUCT*  DIVISION 


CORPOAATIQN 


rid  wood  carv,  California 


Wednesday,  January  28-,  1959  - 


NAM  Castigates  Murrow 

Edward  R.  Murrow  this  week,  was  slapped  at  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Assn,  of  Manufacturers  for  his  narration  of  “The  Business  of 
Sex”  over  CBS  Radio. 

In  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  current  NAM  News,  Murrow 
v  as  described  as  “the  social  philosopher  of  CBS”  who.  “has  proved 
himse’f  to  be  a  na't  master  of  innuendo,  smear,  snide  implication, 
rnd  unsupported  accusation — tactics  which  he  alleged  were  used 
by  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  a  man  who  he  pilloried  un¬ 
mercifully  and  unfairly.” 

Editorial  castigated  Murrow  for  charging  that  bis  businessmen 
used  the  service  of  call  girls  “to  help  put  across  big  deal'.”  It  said 
that  both  the  Jonrnal-American  and  World-Telegram  had  cen¬ 
sured  the  CBS  broadcaster  for  his  remarks. 

NAM's  editorial  said  if  Murrow  was  “honestly  interested  in  car¬ 
rying  on  a  social  crusade”  he  should  record  the  complaints  of 
those  “.who  wrote  to  the  McClellan  Committee  describing  how  they 
were  slugged,  beaten,  intimidated  and  denied  the  right  to  earn  a 
bring  by  some  of  the  arrogant  czars  of  the  labor  movement.”  It 
also  charged  that  Murrow  was  “all  too  ready  to  spring  to  the  mic¬ 
rophone  or  the  tv  camera  at  the  slightest  hint  that  businessmen 
have  been  guilty  of  wrong-doing  or  anti-social  activity.” 

Labor  unions  will  benefit  from  Murrow’s  remarks,  the  NAM  in- 
s:sted,  and  that  already  union  leaders  are  asking  the  McClellan 
Committee  to  switch  from  its  survey  of  unionism  "to  the  use  of 
sex  by  business,  which  perhaps  is  the  purpose  of  the  program  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Murrow.”  4 

That  CBS  Prdstie  Poser 

Continued  from  page  21  ^ jg 


sources  of  information  for  his  pro¬ 
gram. 

Apparently  two  items  in  “The 
Business  of  Sex”  were  in  dispute 
among  procurers  and  the  police. 
Both  thought  it  an  exaggeration 
that  30,000  call  girls  were  on  tap 
in  Gotham  and  that,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  madams  had  published  cat¬ 
alogs  with  pictures  of  the  nifty 
nafkies.  More  realistic  students  of 
the  city’s  commercialized  vice  said 
it  was  "sheer  hypocrisy”  on  the 
part  of  the  police  to  fppear  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  tenor  and  moral  spirit 
of  “The  Business  of  Sex.”  One  re¬ 
tired  madam  was  -quoted  as  hark¬ 
ing:  “Who  do  they  think  they  are 
kidding.  This  business  has  been 
going  on  since  time  began.  They’ve 
never  been  able  to  do  anything 
about  it  and  they  never  will.” 

How  did  other  branches  of  show¬ 
biz  react  to  the  sudden  avalanche 
of  publicity  about  prosties?  For 
one,  the  Loew’s  Theatres  latched 
onto  the  story  by  using  the  line: 
“All  N.Y.  Is  Talking  About  That 
‘Party  Girl’  Radio  Program”  in 
its  display  space  for  the  Cyd  Char- 
isse-Robert  Taylor  “Party  Girl" 
film  playing  the  nabes. 

Since  Irving  Gitlin,  director  of 
public  affairs  for  CBS  News,  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  “The  Business  of  Sex,” 
he  too,  came  in  for  extensive  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  metropolitan  press.  He 
was  the  subject  of  an  at-length 
profile  in  the  N.Y.  Post  during  the 


IDEA  WORK  ^  SCMPTWRITING 
CREATIVE  CRAFTSMANSHIP 
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frenzied  publicity  period  in  which 
f  he  defended  the  script  and  hailed 
.  the  editorial  integrity  of  broad¬ 
casters.  “It’s  a  standard  that’s 
higher  than  many  newspapers  in 
the  country,”  he  said.  “We  have 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.”  He  said 
he  was  speaking  of  all  networks, 
not  merely  CBS.  “There’s  a  stiffen¬ 
ing  of  the  editorial  spine  that 
bodes  well  for  the  future,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  He  predicted  more  network 
programs  with  less  punch-pulling 
and  more  spade-calling. 

In  keeping  with  the  broadcast¬ 
ers’  current  efforts  to  muckrake 
and  show  up  the  flaws  in  our 
everyday  society,  NBC  News  this 
week  indicated  it  would  do  a  scru¬ 
tinizing  job  on  wire  tapping  Sun¬ 
day,  March  22.  It  planned  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  program,  “The  Big  Ear” 
on  “NBC  Kaleidoscope.”  Reuven 
Frank,  producer  of  the  program, 
said  he  would  have  the  assistance 
of  former  assistant  district  attorney 
Sam  Dash  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
illumination  of  the  problem.  Dash 
recently  made  a  nationwide  study 
of  wire  tapping. 

Frank  also  will  have  access  to 
the  files  of  Assemblyman  Savarese 
of  N.Y.  who  heads  up  a  legislative 
committee  on  wire  tapping.  Others 
on  the  telecast  include  Judge  Hof- 
stadter  who  recently  declared  that 
he’d  refuse  to  okay  a  court  order 
authorizing  wire  taps.  “The  Big 
Eay”  also  will  present  private  dicks 
and  former  telephone  company 
workers  who  have  used  wire  tap¬ 
ping  devices. 

Both  CBS  and  NBC,,  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  in  their  fervid  crusades,  deny 
any  plans  to  present  in-depth  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  homosexual  question, 
a  subject  which  has  already  been 
aired  in  a  frank  and  enlightening 
manner  on  the  English  airianes 
without  causing  a  discordant  ripple 
or  swish  throughout  the  British 
terrain. 

WRCA  Radio’s  All-Nite 
Roundtable  Remote 

“Nights  At 'the  Roundtable”  is 
the  new  all-night  show  of  music 
and  chatter  from  the  King  Arthur 
Room .  of  the  Roundtable  supper 
club  to  he  aired  over  WRCA  Radio 
Monday  through  Saturday  from 
midnight  to  6  a.m.  starting  Feb.  2. 

Wayne  Howell  will  be  the  host. 
Show  will  consist  of  recorded  mu¬ 
sic  and  interviews  with  guests  plus 
occasional  pickups  of  talent  in  the 
club’s  floorshow.  Steve  White  will 
produce. 


T^Sriety 


WIP’s  Jack  Pyle  Parlays 
Travelling  Salesmen’s 
Club’  Into  Trailblazer 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  27. 

A  bell-ringing  combo  of  show¬ 
manship,  salesmanship,'  and  just 
plain  good  luck,  has  parlayed  the 
“Jack  Pyle  Show.”  a  local  d.j.  airer, 
into  the  trailblazing  class.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  is  winning  national  atten¬ 
tion  for  promotion-minded  WIP, 
Quaker  City’s  oldest  radio  station, 
and  for  station  prexy  and  manager  j 
Benedict  Gimbel  Jr.  j 

It  gives  a  clear,  concrete  answer  i 
to  the  “show  me”  skeptics  who  j 
question  the  draw  of  radio  for  the 
audience  on  wheels.  And,  to  top  i*  ! 
all,  it  is  proving  that  midday  music- 
and-chatter  shows,  generally  an¬ 
gled  for  the  housewife,  can  have 
sock  appeal  for  the  car-',;o  ne  male: 

A  chance  remark  by  Jack  Pyle  on. 
his  cross-the-boards,  four  hour, 
daytime  show,  has  snowballed  into 
a  “travelling  salesmen’s  club,”  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  with  a  membership  of. 
over  700..  It  has  already  spawned 
one  dinner,  for  which  450  member- 
listeners  paid  $5  per  head,  with  a 
mammoth  “beer  bust”  in  the  works 
for  next  Tuesday  (3).  Almost  1.000 
drummers  have  sent  in  $2  for  lat¬ 
ter,  to  be  held  in  the  giant,  multi- 
millicn  dollar  Atlantic  Aviation 
hangar  at  Philadelphia’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport. 

Best  of  all,  WIP  is  garnering 
widespread  attention,  and  the  show 
is  attracting  expanded  audiences, 
all  on  a  shoe  string.  In  fact,  gim¬ 
mick,  has  already  paid  off  in  dollar 
and  cents  via  sponsorship  for.  the 
15  minute  “Pyledrivers”  segment 
by  a  local  Ford  dealer. 

Food  and  drink  for  Tuesday’s 
rally,  designed  to  start  a  club  kitty 
and  give  more  definite  format  to 
club,  is  being  promoted  in  return 
for  on-the-air  plugs.  Airport  offi¬ 
cials  are  cooperating  in  handling 
traffic  and  other  mechanical  de¬ 
tails;  bus  company  is  kicking  in 
with  transportation  from  parking 
lot  to  hangar. 

Salesmen’s  Club  idea  has  caught 
on  to  such  an  extent  that  stations 
from  as  far  away  as  Miami  are 
seeking  information  and  clearance 
to  start  local  branches..  This  has 
WIP  exploring  possibility  of  syn¬ 
dicating  the  show,  tailored  to  local 
needs.  And  Ford  Co.  has  made 
overtures  towards  putting  show  on 
Mutual,  of  which  WIP  is  Philly 
affiliate.  There  is  even  talk  of 
“Pyle-Flyers,”  for  salesmen  who 
make  their  rounds  by  air. 

It  all  started  Nov.  14.  Pyle  filled 
in  some  blank  air  time  by  reading 
a  letter  from  a  salesman,  pointing 
out  that  men,  as  well  as  women, 
listen  to  the  show.  Pyle  idly  sug¬ 
gested  that  maybe  there  ought  to 
be  a  salesmen’s  club — and  the  de¬ 
luge  started.  The  switchboard  be¬ 
came  clogged;  then  mail  started  to 
ppur  in. 

With  the  final  15  minute  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  four  hour  show  as  sole 
platform  for  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tion,  the  club  has  mushroomed.  Its- 
members  carry  cards,  have  lumi¬ 
nescent  bumper  strips  for  their 
cars,  even  have  their  own  midtown 
club  rooms — all  cuffo. 

The  membership  list  itself  is  a 
cross-section  of  business,  big  and 
small,  local  and  national. 


RADIO-TEUBWSION 


NBC’s  1st  Annual  Broadcast  News 
Conference  Set  for  High  Schools 


First  Annual  NBC  Broadcast 
News  Conference  for  High  School 
Editors  involving  some  800  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  approximately  400 
private,  parochial  and  public 
schools  will  meet  in  a  major  one- 
day  work  session  on  Friday,  Feb. 
20  in  the  NBC  Studios.  In  a  meas¬ 
ure.  this  is  NBC’s  answer  to  CBS’ 
recent  promotion  stunt  wherein 
the  latter  invited  amateur  news- 
wrens  from  the  49  states  to  gander 
daytime  programs. 

Object  of  the  one-day  work  ses-  ; 
sion  is  to  explore  with  NBC’s  news-  i 
men  and  execs  the  frontiers  and  j 
job  opportunities  open  in  electron-  | 
ic  journalism.  Virtually  every  top  ' 
name  in  NBC  News  will  be  on  hand 
to  explain  job  functions. 

Top  item  of  the  day,  however, 
will  come  during  the  tailend  of  pro-* 
ceedings  when  Robert  Sarnoff, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  NBC, 
announces  the  First  Annual  High  | 
School  Editors  NBC  Fellowship. 
Fellowship  will  be  given  to  the 
most  promising  scholastic  journal¬ 
ist  and  will  consist  of  a  summer- 
long  job  on  the  NBC  news  staff. 
Invitations  to  the  conference  have 
been  extended  to  the  schools  in  the, 
WRCA-TV  area.  Editors  and  fac¬ 
ulty  advisors  are  included  among 
the  guests. 

Seminar  will  get  under  way  with 
Robert  E.  Kintner,  NBC’s  prexy 
and  former  newspaperman,  discuss¬ 
ing  -  journalism’s  new  frontier 
and  the  place  of  youth  in  broad¬ 
cast  journalism;  Dave  Garroway 
on  “The  Philosophy  of  Broadcast 
Journalism”;  William-  R.  McAn- 
drew,  veep  of  NBC  News,  on  “The 
Working  Press  of  Broadcast  Jour¬ 
nalism.”  This  will  be  followed  by 
the  first  showing  of  a  15-minute 
documentary,  “This  is  NBC  News,” 
showing  how  the  web  gathers  news 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Chet  Huntley  will  discuss  the 
“why”  and  “how”  of  news  in  the 
era  of  broadcast  journalism,  and 
Tom  Gallery,  NBC  director  of 
sports,  will  relate  how  radio-tv 
covers  sports;  Pauline  Frederick, 
NBC’s  UN  correspondent,  is 
skedded  to  sound  off  on  the  in¬ 
creasing  opportunities  for  women 
as  reporters  and  commentators  on 
the  air.  Furthermore,  those  In 
attendance  will  see  how  an  actual 
coast-to-coast  newscast  is  handled. 
Merrill  Mueller  also  will  describe 
the  problems  of  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Int’l  Hookup 

During  the  afternoon  session, 
secondary  school  editors  will  see 
and  hear  Kenneth  Banghart  in  a 
live,  international  radio  hookup 
with  NBC  foreign  staffers.  This 
will  be  followed  by  interviews  of 
correspondents'by  the  student  dele¬ 
gates.  Covering  the  White  House 
will  be  another  feature  with  Ray 
Scherer,  NBC  White  House  corre¬ 
spondent,  describing  the  tribula¬ 
tions  of  reporting  the  activities  of 
the  Chief  Executive. 

An  arresting  segment  of  the  all¬ 
day  session  will  come  during  the 
afternoon  when  student  delegates 
interview  James  C.  Hagerty,  White 


•House  news  secretary,  via  a  live, 
closed-circuit  linking  the  Studio 
<8H)  with  Hagerty  in  Washington. 

Other  speakers  on  the  jampacked 
program  include  Morgan  Beatty  on 
Washington  coverage;  Gabe  Press¬ 
man  on  Gotham  coverage;  Leon 
Pearson,  on  the  arts;  John  K.  M. 
McCaffery,  with  a  “playback”  of 
key  events  of  modern  history  as 
covered  by  radio-tv  reporters. 
Tools  of  jthe  trade  (cameras,  lenses, 
m’kes,  booms  and  lights,  etc.)  will 
be  explained. 

During  the  evening  session,  stu¬ 
dents  will  witness  rehearsals  and 
on-air  telecasts  of  the  Pressman 
and  Huntley-Brinkley  shows  capped 
by  Sarnoff’s  announcement  of  the 
NBC  News  Fellowship  Award. 

The  special  15-minute  film  doc¬ 
umentary  on  the  subject  of  tv 
news  operations  will  be  compara¬ 
ble  to,  a  training  film  showing  how 
film  crews  cover  stories  and  how 
editors,  writers  and  directors  work 
to  put  the  story  on  the  air.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  the  film  will  subsequent¬ 
ly  be  available  for  showings  at 
schools  and  local  organizations. 

Coordinating  committee  for  the 
conference  at  NBC  includes  Max 
Buck,  director  of  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  for  WRCA  and  WRCA-TV,  who 
will  be  chairman;  Sam  Sharkey, 
NBC  Kews  Editor;  Art  Wakelee  of 
the  NBC  News  staff;  Peter  Affe, 
director  of  operations,  WRCA-TV; 
A1  Slep,  director  of  publicity  and 
exploitation  for  WRCA  and  WRCA- 
TV,  and  A1  Perlmutter,  director  of 
special  events,  WRCA-TV. 

HOT  SPRINGS 
/^NATIONAL  PARK 

HOTEL  ^nd  BATHS 

Meet  the  challenge  of  two  18-hole  championship 
golf  courses  in  Hot  Springs  where,  as  guest  of 
the  Arlington,  you  have  country  ciub  privileges. 
Enjoy  the  tangy  air;  relax  in  luxury  with  your 
lady,  in  the  evening,  pamper  yourself  with  our 
Continental  Cuisine.  Then,  let  our  social  hostess 
help  you  plan  a  gay  evening  on  the  town. 

Bath*  Away  Your  Aches  and  Pains 

KEEP  FITl  You'll  find  that  Hot  Springs.’ 
radioocthre  thermal  baths  sooth* tense 
nerves,  relieve  arthritis,  rheumatism 
T" p  ond  high  blood  pressure. 

VvM  !  rffrcJ"  *k®re,f  °  Government  regu* 

V  bathhouse 

\  v^V^riBht  in  ,h#  / 

mky'  V  Arlington  for 

^Cyour  private  U  A  I 
convenience.  I 

Writ*  For  Frei  Color  FoWerToi  / 

R.  E.  McEACHIN  1 

General  Manoger  f 
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Dynamic  new  dimension  in  TV  programming 
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LOOK  AT  THESE  SENSATIONAL  RATINGS! 


LOUISVILLE  WHAS-TV 

34.8 


rELEVISION 


QUAD  CITY  WOC-TY 

31.7 

ARB  JUNE  1958 
BALTIMORE  WBALTV 

25.6 

ARB  JULY  1958 
KEW  YORK  WCBS-TV 

37.5 

ARB  JULY  1958 


Heads,  you  win  ss 

Here’s  how  to  head  for  more  of  the  land  of  business  that  earns  you  100  cents  on  every  dollar. 
You  do  it  in  a  big  volume  way  when  you  answer  the  big  demand  for  minute-spots  in  your 
market  with  NTA’  S  TV  HOUR  OF  STARS.  Look:  90  hour- length  films  made  especially 
for  television  by  top  studios  such  as  20th  Century-Fox  and  Warner  Brothers.  Look:  the  big 
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names,  the  big  stories  and  the  big  new  way  to  give  more  advertisers  the  advantages  of  in-pro¬ 
gram  minutes,  plus  star  point-of-salesmen  for  local  merchandising.  Look:  they  work  for  you 
90  different  ways.  Strip  them  five  days  a  week!  Double  them  up  for  double  audience  interest, 
double  selling  strength.  Play  them  as  singles  day  or  night!  Any  way,  any  time,  anywhere 
they  represent  a  wide  new  avenue  of  spot  sales  for  you.  NTA’S  TV  HOUR  OF  STARS 

CONTACT  HAROLD  GOLDMAN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE-PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  TELEFILM  ASSOCIATES,  10  COLUMBUS  CIRCLE,  "TV  T^'  1  ^  A 
N.  V.  19.  JU  2-7300- ATLANTA,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  DALLAS,  MEMPHIS,  HOLLYWOOD,  MINNEAPOLIS,  TORONTO,  LONDON  1 
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Producers  See  End  of  Blacklist 


;  Continued  from  page  25  ; 


certain  shows,  verboten  on  others; 
some  names  are  on  the  lists  not  for 
political  reasons,  but  because  of 
personal  dislikes  involved,  and 
with  each  agency  having  a  differ¬ 
ent  list,  it  was  both  bewildering 
and  frustrating.  Producers  pointed 
out  no  sane  producer  would;  em¬ 
ploy  a  known  Communist  and'  said 
in  most  instances  sponsors  and 
agencies  are  finally  relying  on 
judgment  of  the  producers,  instead 
of  what  have  been  in  many  cases 
unreliable  sources  in  N.  Y. 

Relaxation  of  the  “blacklist”  be¬ 
gan  about  a  year  ago  and  ha$  con¬ 
tinued  steadily,  it’s  reported.  One 
producer  said  he  hasn't  had  a 
turndown  although  he  must  submit 
names  of  writers,  actors,  directors 
etc.,  and  he  added  “there  were  one 
or  two  names  included  which  would 
have  been  verboten  four  or  five 
years  ago.  So  far  as  I  know*  the 
‘blacklist’  doesn’t  exist  today.1 
Names  which  were  listed  in  Red 
Channels  are  employable  now. 
While  we  still  have  to  submit 
names,  we  have  had  no  trouble.” 

Another  producer  opined  VI  feel 
the  ‘blacklist’  has  practically-  dis¬ 
appeared.  Some  agencies  still  in¬ 
sist  on  clearances  and  it  becomes 
contractual  to  submit  names  to  the 
agency.'  But  other  agencies  and 
sponsors  don’t  want  to  bother.  It’s 
a  fairly  healthy  picture.  The  list 
was  very  unfair  because  it  was  in¬ 
consistent.  Some  actors  could  work 
for  some  producers,  not  for  others, 
depending  on  the  agency  lists.  The 
‘blacklist’  was  hazy,  sometimes, 
made  up  from  inaccurate  recollec¬ 
tions.  I  think  two  things  have  hap¬ 
pened.  One,  the  whole  situation  has 
relaxed,  and  two,  those  who  were* 
really  unacceptable  have  dropped 
out  of  the  business.  Some  sponsors 
are  diehards,  still  very  strict,  but 
others  just  aren’t  interested  in  even 
discussing  the  subject— they  don’t 
have  lists.” 

Said  another  producer:  “We  sub¬ 
mit  names  to  NBC  and  they  clear. 
That’s  before  the  show  is  sold.  If 
it  is  sold,  then  the  agency  clears. 
While  there  is  still  a  ‘blacklist,’  it’s 
a  lot  less  rigid  than  it  was.  I 
haven’t  had  a  turndown.  I  think 
the  list  is  about  dead,  and  will  he 
soon.  I  know  of  cases  where  inno¬ 
cent  people. were  on  the  lists,  and 
when  I  investigated  I  found  out 
it  was  because  their  names  were 
similar  to  those  of  Communists.” 

Another  producer  ventured  the 
opinion  the  list  has  relaxed  because 
of  the  release  of  oldie  pix  to  tv, 
many  of  them  written  by  known 
Communists  or  featuring  actors 
‘branded  as  such.  He  pointed  out 
there  has  been  no  widespread  re¬ 
action  to  such  pix,  and  said  per¬ 
haps  agencies  felt  if  studios  sell 
such  pix  to  tv  there  was  no  need 
for  a  tough  “blacklist.”  He  said  he 
finds  agencies  are  more  stringent 
than  the  webs  in  okaying  person¬ 
nel,  adding  “the  agency  list  may  be 


unfair  in  that  names  may  be  on  it 
because  of  personal  dislikes  and 
other  reasons  having  nothing  to  do 
with  politics.  We  questioned  the 
network  on  one  name  it  had  re¬ 
jected,  because  we  were  certain 
he  had  no  political  background 
which  would  put  him  on  the  list; 
they  checked,  took  him  off  it.  I 
feel  the  list  will  lose  force  as  times 
goes  on.  If  agencies  eliminated 
their  lists,  tl^pre  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  none.” 


CBS-TVEyes 

S  Continued  from  page  23  -  — 

one  of  his  regular  programming 
sojourns,  one  task  of  which*  in¬ 
volved  pruning  the  list  of  potential 
properties  accumulated  by  the  web. 
In  addition  to  the  six  Gotham  loca- 
tioners,  there  are  two  European 
series  on .  the  web’s  slate,  “Soli¬ 
taire,”  series  about  Central  Intel¬ 
ligence  to  be  filmed  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  a  Rome-localled  series, 
still  untitled,  about  an  American 
ex-FBI  man  attached  to  the  Rome 
police. 

As  to  other  properties,  there  are 
already  seven  “Peck’s  Bad  Girl” 
tapes  on  the  reel,  as  well  as  a  pair 
of  “Savage  Is  the  Name”  shows. 
“The  Lawyer”  pilot  is  completed, 
ditto  “Twilight  Zone.”  “Woman 
in  the  Case”  (Maureen  O’Hara)  will 
be  filmed  in  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  “Guestward  Ho”  within  30 
days.  Also  on  the  slate  is  "World 
in  White,”  the  series  adaptation  of 
“Men  in  White." 


CBS  Film 

Continued  from  pago  25 

formers  and  writers-  who,  as.  in 
“Camera  Three,**  lent  their  talents 
because  of  their  interest  in  the 
interest  in  the  show  rather  than 
the  money  offered. 

Series,  as  yet  untitled,  will  in¬ 
clude  three  scripts  by  S.  Lee  Po- 
gostin,  scrxpter  wHb  did  “The  Moon 
and  Sixpence”  for  Laurence  Oliv¬ 
ier,  an  original  by  Herridge  him¬ 
self,  titled  “The  Tragedy  of  a  Gun- 
fighter,”  and  a  jazz. show.  Nat  Hen- 
toff,  advisor- on  the  “Lively  Arts’” 
jazz  show,  also  will  work  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  capacity  in  the  new  project. 

Herridge  is  of  the  opinion  that 
tv  programming  has  .become  too 
much  of  a  commercial  Vehicle, 
with  too  little  attention  paid  to  the. 
medium  as  a  means  of  expression. 
Dramas,  'narrative  stories,  music 
and  other  expressive  forms  of  our 
lives,  will  he  the  heart  of  the 
series.  He  will  do  13  video  tape 
shows,  two  or  three  of  which  will 
be  ready  by.  April  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  spring  selling  Season. 

Idea  grew  out  of  Sam  Digges’ 
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experience:  at  WCBS-TV,  N.  Y. 
Diggs,  formerly  WCBS-TV  station 
topper  and  now  administrative 
v.p.  at  CBS  Films,  found  that  quite 
a  number  pf  advertisers  were  in¬ 
terested  in,  sponsoring  an  “Omni- 
bus”-type  show  on  the  local  level. 
Herridge  was  inked  to  give  CBS 
Films  that  prestige-type  show.  Pro¬ 
ducer  will  work  in  N.  Y.  utilizing 
the  net’s  television  production  fa¬ 
cilities. 


Tele  Followups 

-  Continued'  from  page  27 

gains  momentum  and  contains 
irony  in  Ernie  Fandish’s  dilemma. 
The  more  fame  he  achieves,  the 
more  insecure  and  frightened  he 
becomes.  When  a  trio  of  high-pow¬ 
ered  agents  sell  him  on  unloading 
his  friend-agent  because  they  can 
do  better  for  him  (so  they  say) 
Pandish  dumps  his  pal.  He’s  be¬ 
come  nervous,  neurotic  and  fearful 
of  losing  his  new-found  stature. 
Finally  his  wife  leaves  him,  dis¬ 
gusted  with  him  for  selling  out  his 
friend  and  because  of  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  changes  since  success  spoiled 
Ernie  Pandish.  There’s  a  powerful 
scene  when  Pandish  begs  her  not  to 
leave,  weeping  as  he  admits  “I’m 
frightened,  I’m  insecure,  I  need 
you  desperately^” 

Eventually,  Ernie  loses  all  those 
who  were  close  to  him — his  -one¬ 
time  friend,  his  wife  and  his  father, 
the  latter  disowning  him.  At* the. 
end  .he  is  a  lonely,  tortured  man 
who  has  found  failure-  in.  success. 
Serling’S  uncompromising  script 
was  hard-hitting  and  contained 
some’  pungent  lines  and  scenes. 

Carney  achieved  considerable 
stature  as  a  dramatic  actor  with 
his  remarkable  performance  as 
Pandish.  Klugman’s .  agent-friend 
role  was  performed  with  sheer 
skill,  and  at  the  end  the  agent  dies 
of  a  heart  attack  (it’s  this  more 
than  anything  else  that  crashes  the 
facade  of  the-  successful  (?)  Pan¬ 
dish).  Leslie  Nielsen  contributed 
a  realistic  .  portrayal  of  an  alco¬ 
holic.  tr  '^producer;  Bonita  Gran¬ 
ville  gave  a  very  fine  performance 
in  a  brief  hit  as  Nielsen’s  wife: 
George  Voskovec  was  excellent  as 
Pandish’s  father,  and  David  White 
was  completely  convincing  as  .the 
ruthless  smoothie  agent  who  woos 
Pan  dish  away  from  his  friend. 

Baku, 


Mirrov 
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on.  the  Negro  question  in  Queens, 
L.L  And  on  top  -of  it  all  Murrow 
could  be  found?  in  his  usual  7:45 
to  8  p.in,  CBS  Radio-  spot  With  his 
cross-the-board  news  commentary. 

Oddly  .enough,  it’s  only  six 
months  since  the  trade  was  cog¬ 
nizant  that  a  disenchantment  of 
■sorts  had  set  in  between  Murrow 
and  CBS  in  the  wake'  of  'disclos¬ 
ures  that  “See  It  Now”  would  not 
be  returning  to  the  air,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  Murrow*s  schedule  to  “Per¬ 
son  to  Person”  and  his  radio  news 
strip,  (“Small  World”  had  yet  to 
be  sold).  Last  week  he  domin¬ 
ated  the  radio-tv  lines  and  cables 
with  a-  telling  impact  perhaps  as 
no  one  before  him. 

The  power  and  glory  that’s  Mur- 
row’s  now  as.  always,  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  company  that  he 
keeps —  the  Fred  Friendly  asso¬ 
ciation  (“Small  World,”  “Lost 
Class  of  ’59”  ne  “See  It  Now”) 
the  Aaron- &  Zousmer  auspices  at¬ 
tending  “Person  to  Person”;  the 
Irving  Gitlisdnspired  pubaffalrs 
entries  (“Business  Of  Sex,”  “Hid¬ 
den  Revolution”) — all  reflecting  a 
singular  knack  and  capacity  for 
aligning  himself  with  the  right 
people  at  the  right  time  and — save 
perhaps  for  the  “Sex”  broadcast, 
where  official  and  lay  skepticism 
•threatened  to  translate  itself  into 
something  more,  serious — the.  right 
show.  -  • 
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pense  and  adroitly  lensed.  Virginia 
Leith,  who  carried  the  major  act¬ 
ing  burden  on  her  slim  shoulders, 
also  was  a  major  assist. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  epi¬ 
sode  is  built  was  absent,  robbing  the 
teleplay  of  impact.  As  sheer  escape 
fare,  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as 
the  last  commercial  flicks  across 
tb£  screen,  it  did  offer  arresting 
moments. 

;  Opener  had  a  haunting  theme. 
A^dead  person,  a  murdered  woman, 
takes  possession  of  the  body  of  a 
living  person,  a  young  bridte.  The 
purpose  is  to  expose  her  murder. 
Teleplay  by  Merwin  Gerard  and 
Larry  Marcus  skipped  along  the 
plot  lines  at  a  -fast  pace.  There 
were  some  loose  strands,  before 
the  30  minutes  unwound,  hut,  with 
that  “outer  space”  theme,  talking 
about  loose  strands  would  be  quib¬ 
bling. 

John  Newland,  who  also  is  host, 
directed  with  a  sure  hand.  As  host, 
Newland  played  it  straight.  He 
left  it  up  to  the  audience  to  believe 
or  disbelieve.  He  talked  about 
authentication  of  what  transpired 
(we’re  still  waiting).  Skip  Homeier 
had  a  tough  time  maintaining  that 
alternative  hysterical,  quiet-suffer¬ 
ing.  pose  a*  the  husband;  Harry 
Townes  played  the  baffled  psy¬ 
chiatrist  okay;'  and  the  rest  of  the- 
supporting  cast  was  competent. 

Series  could  have  a -show  of  all 
shows  oh  a  “Take  Me  to  Your 
Evidence”  theme.  It  could  be  fun, 
too.  Hero. 


Chi  FM 
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rest  of  the  FM  band.  Pulse  states 
that  nearly  10%  of  Chi  radio 
homes  listen  to  the  station,  equal 
to  250,000  families.  This  Is  backed 
up  hy  the  fact  that  the  current 
paid  circulation  (at  $4  per  year) 
of  WFMT’s  Fine  Arts  Guide  Is  now 
20,000,  and  according  to  the  Pulse 
study  slightly  over  10%  of  the  total 
listenership  buys  the  hook. 

Another  survey,  by  Northwest¬ 
ern  U.,  indicates  that  the  average 
family  tuning  to  the  station  bo~ 
dines  to  listen  for  long  periods. 
Study  shows  they  listen  to  WFMT 
Sfere  hours  per  week  than  to  all 
other  stations  (AM,  FM  and  TV) 
combined. 

Jacobs’  unique  advertising  stand- 
.ards  in  these  mercenary  times  take 
their  c no  from  Pulse  statistics  that 
almost  75%  of  the  station’s  audi¬ 
ence  has  attended  college,  that 
56%  of  those  employed  are  profes¬ 
sional  people,  and  that  most  of  the 
rest .  are  in  white  collar  jobs. 
“These  are  people  who  can  be 
appealed  to  rationally,”  Jacobs 
says,  “and  undoubtedly  prefer  to 
be.” 

WFMT,  incidentally,  is  the  first 
FM  station  to  have  won  either  a 
Du  Pont  or  a  Thomas  Alya  Edison 
award*  Station  was  accoladed  by 
Du  Pont  in.  1957  as  one  of  two  best 
programmed  radio  stations  in  the 
country.  Last  December,  it  was 
.  honored  by  the  Edison  Foundation 
as  the  station  which  best  served 
youth  in  1958. 


APNews 

Continued  from  page  23 
the  “news  services”  of  one  kind  or 
another  was  the  quite  recent  re¬ 
trenchment  made  by  CB^rRadio., 
Biggest  blow  may  yet  be  .the 
withdrawal  of  20  or  25  50,000-watt 
stations  from  network  affiliations- 
in  order  to  form  news  service  of 
their  own.  It’s  understood  that 
WJE,  Detroit,  which  recently  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  going  indie,  and 
WWL,  New  Orleans,  which  still  is 
“network,”-  are  among  the  stations 
chiefly  involved.  • 
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Monsanto  Rides  With 

_  Trimmed  ‘Conquest’ 

finia  For  Series  in  ’59-’60 


Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  has  de¬ 
cided  to  renew  its  sponsorship  of 
an  expanded  “Conquest”  series 
over  CBS-TV  during  1959-60  sea¬ 
son. 

Documentary  series,  which  has 
been  backed  by  Monsanto  since 
its  debut  two  years  ago,  as  a  six- 
times  a  year  program,  will  be  seen 
as  a  half-hour  weekly  Sunday  ser¬ 
ies  for  20  weeks  when  it  returns 
on  Oct.  26.  Under  new  deal,  Mon¬ 
santo  will  pick  up  tab  for  10  “Con¬ 
quest”  shows  on  an  alternate-week 
basis.  . 

As-  in  past,  series  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  Public  Affairs  Dept,  of 
CBS  News  in  cooperation  with 
Nat’l  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
American  Assn,  for  Advancement 
of  Science. 

Eric  Sevareid,  CBS  News  Chief 
Washington  correspondent,  will  be 
narrator.  Mike  Sklar  will  produce 
under  supervision  of  Irving  Git- 
lin,  director  of  Public  Affairs,  CBS 
News. 

James  to  London  For 

Nielsen’s  TV  Index 

London,  Jan.  27. 

E.  P.  H.  James,  now  in  Chicago 
as-  a  veepee  of  A.  C.  Nielsen  Com¬ 
pany  supervising  public  relations 
and  promotions,  will.take  over  from 
Graham  Dowson  as  topper  of  Niel¬ 
sen  Television  Index  in  Britain  at 
the  end  of  February.  Dowson  is 
shifting  to  the  board  of  Southern 
Television. 

“Jimmy”  James  began  his  adver¬ 
tising  career  in  London  with  Nash 
and  Alexander  Ltd.  Emigrating  to 
the  States  in  1924,  he  entered  the 
radio  and  tv  side  in  1927  by  be¬ 
coming  sales  promotion  manager 
for  NBC.  He  joined  Nielsen  in 
1954.  In  1956,  Jimes  advised 
Granada  TV  on  advertising. 

Y&R  Ups  Matthews 

William  E.  Matthews,  a  15-year 
veteran  of  Young  &  Rubicam  has 
been  appointed  director  of  media 
relations  for  the  agency. 

Post  was  vacated  when  Peter 
Levathes  was  appointed  veepee  and- 
director  of  radio-tv  department  a 
few  weeks  back. 


INTERESTED 

IN 

CANADA’S 

GROWING 

TV 

MARKET? 


WE  NEED  ADDITIONAL 
FILM  PROPERTIES 
For 

CANADIAN. 

.  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

FEATURES  *  Vi  HOURS 
SHORTS  . 


SUPPLY  FULL  PARTICULARS 
INCLUDING;  1(MM  RUNNING  TIME 
NUMRER  OF  EPISODES  TO 

OSCAR  HANSON,  President 

STERLING  LIMITED 

2d  Floor — Kins  Edward  Hotel 

TORONTO,  ONT.,  CANADA 


PRODUCER  WANTED 

To  Product  Radio  Show  Similar  fo  'Luncheon  at  Sardi'sr 
:  for  {Successful.  Plush 

CONTINENTAL  RESTAURANT 

located  I*  Garden  State  Plaza,  Paramut,  N.  J.  Opportunity  for 
alert,  aggressive  go-getter,  'We  want  you  to  do  Hie  entire  Job— 
we'll  pay  the  freight!'  i 

Write  background  and  experience,  after  visiting  restaurant,  tor 
Walter  Reade,  Jr.,  c/e  WALTER  READE.  INC.,  Mayfair  House, 
Deal  Read,  Oakhnrst,  N.  J. 
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kfatiEfr 


Art  Carney  thanks  you 
Peter  thanks  you. 

The  Wolf  thanks  you. 
Bil  Baird  thanks  you. 
Prokofiev  thanks  you. 
ABC  thanks  you 
And  I  thank  you. 


'■\V 


. 


The  Sylvania  Television  Award  for  the  Outstanding  Children’s  Program 
of  1958,  awarded  to  ABC-TV’s  “Art  Carney  Meets  Peter  and  the  Wolf.” 

ABC [TELEVISION 


rriv.  ,v  /  r  v  -J 


BABIO-TEIJ5  VISION 
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a  ^  grams  auii  jjcoh  van  j>eiumguaiu»  yuuuu  iciauuua 

*  •  mf  7  n  I#  TV  1  -•  /'I  *  < ►  ticipating  programs,  off  to  Paris  to  meet  with  Fre 

I  U.KOnlA  rfAflllTlinn  I  AmlTAC  ::  cuss  plans  for  proposed  Paris-originated  telecasts 
J,  v  llCttllU  1  lUUUvllUil  VVllU vO  ...  April  .  .  .  Mary  Jan  Higby  and  Rita  Lloyd  featured 
' ;  dio’s  “Whispering  Streets”  .  .  .  Mary  K.  Wells  plaj 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*  Radio’s. “Romance  of  Helen  Trent”  .  .  .  Don  Brigg 
«rn-.«rr  o.mv  tie,  husband  and  wife  in  real  life,  playing  same  on 

IN  NEW  YORK.  CITY  •  #  •  pie  Next  Door”  .  .  .  Gene  Kelly  will  get  the  Dance 

CBS  newsman  Walter  Cronkite  presided  at  government  dinner  in  Magazine  for  his  recent  appearance  on  NBC-TV’s 
Washington  Friday  (23)  at  which  Congressmen  Rayburn  and  Martin  _  unT  IVWHnn 
were  given  Silver  Quill  Awards  by  National  Business  Publishers  ...  HULL*  W  UUU  •  •  « 

WTCBS  Radio’s  Lanny  Ross  will  appear  at  upcoming  luncheon  of  Fifth  Parke  Levy,  who  is  all  things  to  “December  Brii 
Avenue  Fellowship  of  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Chureh  .  . ■  .  Khoda  ^  SIZ  ^Uef-AU  MOnc 

Sklar,  wife  of  Mike  Sklar  (producer  of  CBS-TV  s  Conquest  ),  having  wh0  used  to  call  the  Hollywood  stars  baseball 


Rogers,  manager  of  administration  for  NBC-TV’s  participating  pro-  1  /I  BY*  1  )  P  « 

grams  and  Leon  Van  Bellingham,  public  relations  coordinator  for  par-  I  |llP|CPIl  C  f  /I  I 

ticipating  programs,  off  to  Paris  to  meet  with  French  officials  to  dis-  IT*  V*  illvlOVll  O  1  Hi 

cuss  plans  for  proposed  Paris-originated  telecasts  of  two  programs  in 

April  .  .  .  Mary  Jan  Higby  and  Rita  Lloyd  featured  in  current  CBS  Ra-  ¥*•  •  1  T)  ■  * 

dio’s  “Whispering  Streets”  .  .  .  Mary  K.  Wells  playing  menace  on  CBS  fl|f|OT|PJO|  tl/)TlVtU 

Radio’s.  “Romance  of  Helen  Trent”  .  .  .  Don  Briggs  and  Audrje  Chris-  M  ilHtilyltin 

tie,  husband  and  wife  in  real  life,  playing  same  on  CBS  Radio’s  “Cou-  . 

pie  Next  Door”  .  .  .  Gene  Kelly  will  get  the  Dance  Award  from  Dance  Chicago,  Jan.  27. 

Magazine  for  his  recent  appearance  on  NBC-TV’s  “Omnibus.”  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.,  which  offered 

its  stock  to  the  public  for  the  first 

IA,  «,nr  v  w/r r/rtsirk  -  time  last  month,  announced  net 

IN  HULL  1  W  UUU  .  .  .  earnings  of  $1,129,385,  highest  in 

Parke  Levy,  who  is  all  things  to  “December  Bride,”  is  spreading  his  the  company’s  history,  in*the  fiscal 
influence.  He’ll  act  in  the  Feb.  12  episode  and  has  collabed  with  Lee  year  ended  Aug.  31,  1958.  Earn- 
Wainer  on  a  tune  for  the  show  called  “All  at  Once.”  .  .  ..Mark  Scott,  ings  per  share  totaled  $2.23  vis-a- 


for  KFWB,  vis  $2.09  dn  1957. 


one-man  show  at  Bodley  Gallery  .  .  .  Jim  Lowe  doing  29-part  jazz  series  started  his  own  sports  strip  on  KABC  .  .'.  Jeff  Donell,  who  played  First  quarter  in  1959  shows  serv- 
with  Elliott  Lawrence  and  Orch  for  Armed  Forces  Overseas  .  .  .  Harry  George  Gobel’s  wife  in  tv,  will  have  the  femme  lead  in  “Faster,  Fast-  ice  revenue  at  $6,220,039,  repre¬ 
ss*  signed  as  music  director  for  series  of  specs  by  Coca-Cola  on  er”  when  it  breaks  in  Boston  Feb.  9  .  .  .  CBS-TV  producer  Peter  Kort-  sentmg  a  gain  of  14%  over  the 
Sosnik  signed  as  music  director  lor  senes  or  specs  oy  coca  to  a  nfer  contends  that  actors  wouid  rather  do  a  live  “Playhouse  90”  than  a  same  quarter  last  year.  Profits  for 

CBS-TV  starting  March  10  .  .  .  Public  relations  firm  of  Wiegers-Bel-  fiimed  half  hour.  Thev  get  more  satisfaction  out  of  it,  he  claims  .  .  .  the  quarter  are  up  10%  to  $218,- 


senting  a  gain  of  14%  over  the 
same  quarter  last  year.  Profits  for 


P  fir7t  Wmgers-Bel-  filmed  half  hour.  They  get  more  satisfaction  out  of  it,  he  claims  .  .  .  the  quarter  are  up  10%  to  $218,- 

J  NB?‘JY Sf  C°l  y  an<j  not  Irv  Phillips  of  KDAY,  in  his  search  for  “the  world’s  greatest  disk  jock-  713.  To  stockholders  of  record 


lamy  signed  to  do  publicity  on  NBC-TV’s  “County  Fair”  and  not 
merely  Dick  Bellamy  as  incorrectly  noted  last  week  .  .  .  New  producer 


on  Jan.  15,  a  quarterly  dividend  of 


merely  Dick  Bellamy  as  incorrectly  noted  last  week  .  .  .  wew  producer  „  has  come  up  with  some  big  names  for  the  7-8  a.m.  “auditions.”  on  Jan.  15,  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
setup  on  CBS-TV  s  Lamp  Unto  My  Feet  with  Pam  Illot  replacing  .  .  Bob  Light,  not  the  producer-packager,- took  over  as  managing  di-  25c  per  share  w’ill  be  paid  on 
Dick  Kellerman  (who  Sots  new  assignment)  as  producer  and  Dick  El-  rec^or  0f  So.  Cal.  Broadcasters  Assn.  .  .  .  Mac  Benoff  took  over  as  pro-  Feb-  2:- 

lwon  replacing  Dick  Siemanowsln  as  associate  producer  .  .  .  George  ducer_writer  on  the  last  three  Eddie  Fisher  shows  on  NBC-TV.  His  - - — 

Wallace  flies  to  N.Y.  to  appear  in  an  Armstrong  Theatre  show  over  j  “God  Bless  This  Bank,”  has  been  optioned  to  Fryer  &  Carr,  who  r«  iL 

NBC-TV  on  Wednesday  Feb.  4.  While  in  Gotham,  Wallace  will  audi-  “Auntie  Marne.”  .  .  .  Jules  Goldstone’s  “Court  of  Last  Resort”  (lOtnaffl  UngUMUOnS 


Wallace  flies  to  N.Y.  to  appear  in  an  Armstrong  Theatre  show  over 
NBC-TV  bn  Wednesday,  Feb.  4.  While  in  Gotham,  Wallace  will  audi- 


t;  _  .  ■  #.  . _  -  *t  _  _  _  _  m  ,  l  didgcu  Aiuiuc  iiioiiic.  »  *  .  duics  muiuoiuuv  a  vuui  v  ujl  uaov  xivovi  v 

tion  for  Gypsy,  the  EUiel  Merman  show  .  .  Stanley  Wolf,  producer  gets  second  run  on  ABC-TV  beginning  March  1.  Presently  he’s  show- 

on/1  «nfhAi*  <VT/Mn  Cnono  PoHof  ”  nronmnff  now  cortoc  raffdon  ?  '  .  . .  °  _ _ ° _ _  ..  _ _ 


and  author  of  “Tom  Corbett.  Space  Cadet,”  prepping  new  series  tagged 
“Space  Express”  with  Bill  Wendell  as  leading  man  .  .  .  Frank  Hussey 


ing  around  two  completed  pilots — “The  33d,”  a  N.Y. 'detective  series 
starring  Charles  Bickford,  who  owns  a  piece,  and  “The  Private  Life 


named  account  exec  In  N.Y.  office  of  CBS-TV  Spot  Sales.  Hussey  was  of  James  Thurber.”  ...  .  Bob  Crosby  went  over  to  the  William  Morris 
STS 5L,”  agency  . . .  m. :  two  Si’s.  Jacobs  and  Rose,  got  a  _sl  si  from  -Thin  Man" 


Gotham  Originations 
Slated  for  All  lire 
WNTA-TV  Programs 


o£  Westminster  Dog  Show  to.  be  aired  over  WPK  from  Madison  Square  producer  Bob  Welch  on  a  new  writing  contract  after  they  turned  in  '  WNTA-TV  is  on  the  verge  ot 
Garden  next  month  .  .  .  Joseph  Campanula  after  his  Circle  Theatre  ..A  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Morgue.”  .  .  .  Frank  moving  its  live  programming  from 

appearance,  goes  to  North  Carolina  for  filming  of  one  of  the  'Eye’  C  r  t„  Berlln  {or  meetings  with  Sheldon  Reynolds  on  the  latter's  Newark  to  studio  space  in  Man- 
stanzes  .  .  -  Sheila  Coonan  skedded  ibr  a  role  in  Hallmarks  produc-  -Appointment  With  Fear”  series,  which  the  Cooper  agency  is  repping,  hattan.  First  step,  inalong-antua- 
twn  of  “Berkeley  Square"  over  NBC:TV  Feb.  5  ...  Charles  Laughton  to  Rome  Palis  and  N  y_  for  branch  huddles  ...  pated  move  to  accommodate  guesf- 

signed  for  a  CBS-TV  “GE  Theatee"  Feb.-8  .  .  Gisele  MacKeime  sat  kMPC  deejay  Ira  Cook  compiling  a  celebrity  cookbook,  and  caUing  it,  stars  and  studio  audiences  who 
for  two  panei  guest  shots  on  CBS-TV  s  “I've  Got  A  Secret  .  ...Paula  natch  -Tie  Cook  Co0k  Book-  .  Ted  Rogers.  independent  Televl-  hav;e.nt  been  particularly  keen  on 
HiU  will  have  a  lead  roie  in  the  NBC-TV  "Mike  Hammet"  production  Corp.  director  of  production,  here  to  set  up  permanent  casting  “aking  the  trip  to  Newark,  is  a 
Feb.  3  ...  A.  Wemer  Pleus  joined  CBS  legal  staff  in  the  govt,  and  ofIices  for  the  company  ...  Bert  Lown,  western  station  relations  chief  New.  Yo£k  emanation  for  the  up- 
busmess  practices  section.  for  CBS-TV,  on  his  annual  tour  of  southwestern  affils.  commg  Henry  Morgan  shoi^ 


business  practices  section.  for  CBS-TV  on  his 

John  A.  Patterson,  sales  manager  for  WPIX,  has  been  given  v.p.  ’ 

stripes  .  .  .  WOB  newscaster  Lyle  Van  has  been  hospitalized  at  United  f7VT  jr<n 

Hospital  in  Port  Chester,  N.Y.  Duration  of  his  confinement  not  known.  */V  LHlLALrU 
Would  like  to  hear  from  industry  friends  .  .  .  New  York  State’s  repre-  Ai__.  and  , 


coming  Henry  Morgan  show. 

By  about  Feb.  15.  WNTA-TV  will 
assume  permanent  live  studio 
space  at  42d  St.  and  Broadway,  in 
the  same  building  which  houses 


ToTh  *  *  •  INew„lorK.  s  repre:  Alex  Dreler  and  Clifton  Utley  in  effect  have  swapped  timeslots,  on  D^iamS  wmcn  nouses 

jentative  in  the  12th  annual  “Voice  of  Democracy"  contest,  sponsored  WNBQ  tte  £ormel.  doing  straight  news  in  the  prime  10  p.m.  berth  Telestudios,  the  video  tape  opera- 
Nation^  Assn,  of  Broadcasters  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  ’“nd  ^ey  whett  he  retSrns  fiSm  a  month's  vacation,  demoting  the  ‘,on  be‘ong,°«J°  National  Telefi  m 
Wars,  is  17-year-old  Debra  Glatner  of  Schenectady  »»  _ .'i  .  -  -  — . — ’  - -- —  Accnmntac  tstta  aic «  mime  fim  cfa_ 


“  i^e‘u„'ulu  “eura  u“™er  “  ovneneciaay  .  .  .  uarmvai.  6;I0  period  to  news  commentary  . . .  John  Mitchell.  ABC  veep  of  KGO-  Associates,  NTA  also  owns  the  sta- 
^  •  o  Tar,e‘y  show  Slth  ,a  Pan-Amencan  flavor,  xv_  fnSCOi  wayiaid  here  in  a  bout  with  pneumonia  . . .  Morey Amster-  t>®°,  but'  according  to_WNTA,  the 

eight  magazines  regul^iyS^^S  for  fSu.^s.Tgn^l^  fSi BS^e^ed  SSteS  %££?«*&£$  P “  use  entirely  differed 

v^HeSFE^Irs?’ ?nLFhU  ft  “Sg^XtYun^her'nextw^ 

inTflungbyralemfof  Trie^o^^leie^r^arch^  ^  l^s^S^elhow6  “ce3^  ' '  ’  S.  5T  " 

Waldorf-Astoria,  with  Milton  Berie  guest-of-honor  ...  Art  Ford  be-  Srv  S^ot  Sales  le?t  to  b^me  salel  veenee  atSoi^Arte  hie  EventuaUy,  all  WNTA-TV  Uve 

comes  a  deejay  chairman  of  the  March  of  Dimes  .  .  .  Martin  Block  In  Francois  POTc’s  'creative  CoSkerv"  on  WBKB  rlocks  ts  2  000th  tde '  programming  wiU  come  from  the 
Florida  this  week,  piping  his  radio  shows  back  to  WABC  . .  .  Marshall  Friday  (30)  GootosuTM-WH™  loinedWBBM  new  st»dios-  station  PlaBs  *°  6® 

»**.*»***  department  of  Hartford  model  agency.  .  V"  •»  10:30  p.m.  cross-tbe-board. 


cast  this  Friday  (30)  .  .  .  Bemic  Goodman,  ex-WKFM,  joined  WBBM- 
FM  sales  staff  .  .  .  Virginia  Marmaduke  sitting  in  for  Jack  Eigen  on 


Eventually,  all  WNTA-TV  live 
programming  will  come  from  the 
new  studios.  Station  plans  to  go 
live  at  10:30  p.m.  cross-the-board. 


intnmnm,.c  nrifu  _ r  .  .  fri,  a-i  .r —  7  ms  xaienuer  ior  a  iormigni  wmie  ne  vacations  in  r  ionaa  ,  ,  .  ,  j- _ . 

for^fmg  on  “Monitor”  next  RBdyNenbaner,  head  of  WMAQiales,  lost  his  stepfather  last  week  . .  .  that  directlon- 
Martin  Show^nwr^  d  rL^Ch>i9th  °n  ^r®311  DSck  NocI»  vocalist  6n  ABC’s  “Breakfast  Club,"  dubbed  King  of  Win-  - - -  "  7“ 

SsfCt  “couStyF^'^«^  mTSSfiSi ter  Carnival  at  Saranac  NY  - Feb- ms-  WLIB  Set  for  Another 

week  .  .  .  Bob  Schank  replaces  Tom  Cochran  as  talent  relations  direc*  xrr  jcnnr/iTmr  it  •  r  i*  1 

tor  of  “Jack  Paar  Show.”  Cochran  is  on  a  three-months  leave  of  ab-  IN  W AoHlNtrlUN  •  •  •  .  MLllSlC  T6SU?<U 

"mLu  Barth  set 'for  "My  True  Story”  today  (Wed)  on  NBC  Irv-  t.Father™'t£r?e  Ev?ns  •*¥n’t  nefly  so  abashed  as  some  of  sbrth  annual  FesUval  of  Negro 

ing  Haberman,  staff  photographer  of  Ob“tv  pres  Sifo  deit '  wn  ^  supermarket  auiencewhen  a  housewife,  eyeing  Evans  taptag  open  Music  Md  Drama>  conducted  by 
several  prizes  in  current  23  d.  annual  NY  ftesi  raotofflaphraAsm  h°2S®  cer!?1“mes  Y®r  WT°P'  tur®ed  b®r  two-year-old  upside  down  WLIB  N  y  features  taped  inter¬ 
annual  exhibit  at  Chrysler  s.i-n  He  got  Scbleffer  AwSS  ta  test  and  requested  an  Evans  autograph  on  the  diaper  .  .  Teenagers  are  views  with  eight  top  Negro  names 

trait  and  personality  class  with  shot  of  Leonard  rivin  in  action  fetting  speciiil  lreatmerit  on  WRC-TV.-Last  Sunday,  Philosophy  pro-  ^  the  arts_  Festival  kicks  off  Sat- 

asweli  as  honorable  mention  in  thepicturfstory  riStaTh^shotof  fessor„  J°S?  °7C0Im°r,  difc?“ed  7The  GeMntion"  with  local  urday  (31)  and  runs  through  Feb.  7. 

Jackie  Gleason  at  casting  session  ...  Bill  Anderson  program  manager  ^eena^rs^)n  ^alk.  A  few  hours  later  Chet  Huntley  s  program  ..  interviews  are  actually  audio 

of  “Jack  Paar  Show."  Bob  Bendick, TroducSTf  G^S  ‘1^  2“  tbe„ln5u“®a  ®£  teenager’s  abroad  .  .  .  Wo3  spoken  by  the  performer  and 

^  Riuuuuei  Ui  xoqay,  ueoige  wWDC’s  dieting  duo— Fred  Fiske  and  Art  Brown— are  down,  a  few  edited  into  seements  for  use 

■■  ■  ■■  ■—■■■■■!  '  pounds  but  report  It’s  taking  more  willpower  each  day  as  the  Feb.  2  throughout  the  broadcast  day  by 

I  Mnrp  Snoitsnr  fum  An  deadline  looms  .  .  ITOChosts  American  Women  inRadio  &  Televi-  the  Harlem-orientated  indie.  Roster 

ITiUlC  iJpVHMII  VUIm  UII  sion  tonight  (Jan.  28)  with  a  WRC  station  tour  and  a  discussion  of  0f  artists  includes  Erroll  Garner 

£11  it  n  •  1 1  *r  counter-espionage  methods  by  expert  Rear  Admiral  E.  M.  Zacharias.  Mahan*  Tarkcnn  Tx»na  Home* 

HflnUey-BrillkleV  News  AWRT  Chapter  President  Patti  Searight  does  the  honors  .  .  .  WRC-  hSS  M^lan  Ander- 

MenthTb^  I  *  TV’s  preview  parade  of  1959  cars  the  day  before  the  30th  annual  auto  ^n  ci^e  L^Sis  Arml 

thf^^^NBC^w^The  SET  Pr?UC£  more  interest^1  ui.  buying  then  anytime  since  £ong  “e  tate  W.  G  Handy 

i  „  1952,  Auto  Show  Chairman  Joseph  B.  Paul,  claims.  “It  was  a  fabu-  mu*  tttt  fpc+iwal  ucual  will 

dMle”  “d  ““  heT^m^wfVteM 

who  signed  during  past  two  weeks  '  the  Carnegie  Recital  Hall, 

to  back  the  Monday-through-Fri-  -»T  r/mrn/vir  -  ■-  --  ■ 

day  news  show.  IN  LONDON  ...  T  ■  e  r  c  oeui  T  u  I 


More  Sponsor  Coin  On 


The  WLIB  festival,  as  usual,  will 
be  climaxed  with  a  live  concert  at 
the  Carnegie  Recital  Hall. 


M§».  WHKcnk  HI* win  A|onqf 


Mentholatum  will  sponsor  the  ABC-TV  will -network  k  live  situation-comedy  series,  “Sunday’s 
6:45  p.m.  show  on  alternate  Mon-  Child”  with  Handy  Miller,  from  Manchester  to  replace  “The  Adven- 
days.  Other  sponsors  are  Carter,  tures  Of  Robin  Hood,”  when  the  latter  finally  ends  In  late  March  . ,  . 
Reynolds  Tobacco  and  Sterling  Associated  Television  will  do  its  “Saturday  Spectacular”  on  Feb.  14 
Drug.  straight^  from  the  Pigalle,  featuring  the  resident  floor  show  “Cham- 

. .  - . v-  pagne  Shower.”  American  comedy  duo  Davis  &  Reese  will  top  the 

cast  .  ♦  .  BBC  puts  out  its  first  broadcast  of  live  stereo  music  on  Sat- 
~L  ■  ■  ~  ■  •  ~  ■■■  ■  =st1  urday  (24),  featuring  the  jazz  group  of  the  Squadronaires  .Orchestra, 

the  Squadcats,  in  a  nine-minute  item.  All  BBC’s  previous  stereo  sound 
WfLOUUCC.  08  Brokers,  experiments.  Which  started  on  Oct.  15  last,  have  used  recordings, 

’  f  though  the  announcer’s  voice  has  been  live  Fresh  from  its  run  at 

ini*  f'rn'nQnrf'irwi  *  the  New  Theatre,  “Hot  Summer  Night,”  will  be  put  out  by  ABC-TV 

■jur  vrufwuvvunv,  as  Its  “Armchair  Theatre”  play  on  Sunday,  Feb.  1.  Author  Ted  Willis 

has  adapted  the  color-bar  subject . .  .  Bebe,  Ben,  Barbara  and  Richard 
•  ■  Lyon  start  a  new  weekly  radio  series  on  Friday  (30)  under  the  title 

— of  course — “Life  With  The  Lyons.”  It’s  the  ninth  year  of  the  sound 
*V>w. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce,  as  Brokers, 
our  most  recent  major  transaction i 

• 

$3,000,000 

KFRE  Radio  &  Television  Stations 
Fresno,  California 

Sold  To 

TRIANGLE  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

• 

HOWARD  E.  STARK 


PETER  SMITH 

222  W.  SMh  SI.  Ntw  York 
JU  2-2141  or 

P.O.  BOX  492,  Huntlnsfon,  L.l. 
HAmllton  1-3121 
As*nt  F*r 

RADIO-TV  WRITERS 

Writers  *f  Oomm*rdaIs  (JlngtaV  *tc 


—  FOR  RENT  — 
110  $Nt  SeiWMiig  Theatre 
10th  Floor,  325  W  44  St,  NYC 
Fally  Alr-CoedMoaed 
Privet*  Entrenc* 

Cell  MUftey  HIM  F-3S54  er  Write 
Bex  S4M.  300  W  43  St,  NY  3ft 


Brokers  -  Consultants- 


SO  lest  EOth  Street 


New  Yerfc,  N.  Y. 


iUerede  14401 


WCBS-TV  Reports  | 
Banner  Year  for  f58 

Best  biz  in  its  history  was  racked 
UP  in  1958  by  WCBS-TV,  flagship 
outlet  of  CBS-TV.  Frank  Shakes¬ 
peare  Jr.,  station’s  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  total  revenue  exceeded 
that  reported  for  1957  by  14.1%. 

Shakespeare  said  revenue  -  ob¬ 
tained  from  local  time  (excluding 
network)  came  to  19.9%;  revenue 
from  spot  announcements  was 
upped  by  19.5%;  revenue  from 
participations  went  up  4.9%  and 
biz  from  sale  of  program  time 
jumped  by  110.1%. 


Atlanta— William  Parr,  Atlanta 
Journal  news' staffer,  has  joined 
WAGArTV  as  a  newscaster. 


n- 


vy 

Dynamic  new  dimension  in  TV  programming 


.  PROFESSIONAL 


PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


•twawmx  cow#.  REDWOOD  CITY.  CALIFORNIA 
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ONE  SWEET  YEAR  DESERVE^)  ANOTHER  I 

WRCA-TV  made  the  most  of  every  quarter  during 
1958.  The  fourth  quarter . . . like  the  first  three. . . 
shattered  all  records.  Share  of  audit  nee  increased 
7%  over  the  previous  year.  Sales  increased  26%. 
For  the  entire  year.  WRCA-TV’s  sha  e  of  audience 
was  up  9%,  sales  up  17%.  Easily,  tin  best  year  in 
WRCA-TV  history!  Now,  it’s  time  to  ji  in  us  for  your 
best  year.  Don’t  wait  for  Springylrplant  now! 

NBC  IN  NEW  YORK  *  SOLD  BY  NBC  SP0T  sI^WIiW-TV*4 


RABIO-TELE VISION 
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Radio  Review 


IMAGE  RUSSIA 

With  Bob  Considine,  narrator; 

guests  ^ 

Exec  producer:  AI  Capstan 
Producer:  Peter  Lassaliy 
Director:  Lassaliy 
Writers:  Alice  Wallace,  Bill  Bales 
99  Mins.,  Wed.,  (2l>  8:30  p.m. 

NBC  Radio,  from  N.Y, 

This  public  service  undertaking 
on  the  part  of  NBC  Radio  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  overwhelming  proportion, 
a  herculean  assignment  designed 
to  reveal  the  Russian  hear  in  all 
his  aspects,  his  infamous  behaviour 
as  wefi  as  his  .affectionate  embrace. 

“Image  Russia**  marks  the  first 
of  a  jumbo  “NBC  Image  Series’* 
sparked  by  Matthew  J.  Culligan, 
exec  veep  in  charge  of  NBC  Radio,, 
and  produced  under  the  skillful 
direction  of  Al  Capstaff,  director 
of  NBC  Radio  network  programs. 
The  penetrating  analysis '  of  the 
USSR  will  be  aired  over  a  four- 
week  period  and  virtually  every 
phase  of  Russian’ cultural  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life  will  be  brought  into 
focus  in-  this1  series.  A  steadfast 
listener  to  the  “Image  Russia” 
series  most  assuredly  will  acquire 
a  vividly  revealing-  word  picture 
of '  the  amalgam  of  passion  and 
violence  that  engulfs  present-day 
Russia. 

Bob  Consldine  is  billed  as  the 
•‘authenticator’*  of  the  series. 
“Authenticator,”  however,  is  a 
word  that  could  easily  be  dispensed 
with  in  this  undertaking.  It  is  a 
mpous,  flossy  billing  that  should 
banished  to  Siberia,  but  pronto.. 

Based  on  the  first  program 
caught  (21),  a  prodigious  amount  of 
research  has  gone  into  the  building 
of  this  series.  Much' use  is  being 
made  of  rare  and  seldom-heard 
recordings  of  Soviet,  leaders  and 
other  sounds  of  tlxe  Muscovite 
world.  Both  friends  and  foes  of’ 
the  USSR  were  interviewed  and 
their  remarks  introduced  at  ap¬ 
propriate  moments  in  the  absorb¬ 
ing  saga  of  the  Soviet  rise  to  power 
and  its  influence  on  the  rest  of  an 
uneasy  globe.  Some  of  the  material 
was  culled  from  previous  speeches 
while  other  quotes  were  expressly 
recorded  for  “Image  Russia.” 

Preem  show  featured  commentary 
by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  former 
Senator  William  Benton  of  Conn., 
Russian  Ambassador  Mikhail  .Men¬ 
shikov,  NYtr  Prof.  ‘  of  Russian 
Studies  Rllsworth  Raymond,  the 
voice  of  Lenin  and  Stalin,  novelist 
Howard  Fast,  industrialist  Cyrus 
Eaton,  editor  Eugene  Lyons,  Gen. 
David  Saraoff,  former  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Clement  Atlee,.  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  others. 

,In  addition,  there  were  such 
arresting  features  as  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  of  the  Kremlin;  the  voice 
of  Radio.  Moscowand  ah  example 
of  how  our  Voice*  of  America  pro¬ 
grams  are  jammed  by  the  Soviets; 
the  sound  of  Russians  on  the  beach 
and  the  music  of  prisoners  In 
Siberian  slave  labor  camps  as  well 
as  a  Russian  girl  reciting  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “Hiawatha”  in  her  native 
tongue.  Furthermore,  there  were 
snatches  of  Bob  Hope’s  gags  about 
Russia,  the  sounds  of  a  Russian 

JOHMMYjOmSMlS 

&**c**nZ««m 

Luncheon  served  Noon  to  3  F.M. 

Monday  thru  Friday 
COCKTAILS— -DINNER — SUPPER 
141  Second  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
Member  eH  charge  clubs 
MU  4-7250— Ope*  7  days 


soccer  match  and  the  Bolshoi  Ballet 
Orch  tuning  up,  hot  to  mention 
students  at  the  Russian  Institute  of 
Foreign  languages  sounding  off 
with  enthusiasm-on  American  jazz 
heroes.  There  were  also  many  mo¬ 
ments  during  the  broadcast  when 
a  listener  was  deeply  moved  by 
what  he  heard:  Fast’s  comment  for 
example  when  he  learned  that 
Boris  Pasternak  had  chosen  not 
to  accept  the  Nobel  Prize,  and  the 
clear  voices  of  the  students  from 
Yale  Univ.  as  they  sang  the  songs 

Russia  and  recounted,  their  re¬ 
cent  adventures  on  the  streets  of 
Moscow  and  Kiev  and  the  beach  at 
Odessa. 

“Image  Russia”  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  “audiobiography”  of 
Russia  Monday  through  Thursday 
evenings  for  four  weeks.  During 
this  period  it  cannot  hglp  but  beat 
an  indelible  .tattoo  on  the ‘minds 
of  everyone  interested  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Soviet. Union.  Rans. . 

Rise  &  Shine  Ettoc’l  ; 

TV  Slows  Inspire  New 
Paperback  Pnb  Entries 

More  publishers  are  latching  on 
to  xise-and-shine  educa  ional  pro¬ 
grams;  making  profitable  textbook 
tieups,  in  .many,  instances.  More 
recently  Dell,  one  of  the  big  paper¬ 
back  outfits,  made  a  deal  with 
WCBS-TV  and  NYU  to  issue  a  set 
of  English  lit  classics  as  part  of 
the  “Sunrise- Semes  .er.” 

On  Feb.'  11,  Rinehart  &  Co.  un¬ 
dertakes  a  somewhat  similar  ven¬ 
ture.  It  will  publish  the  first  in 
series  of  inexpensive  -paper backs’ 
to  accompany  -the  nation’s  big 
educational  tv-  programs.  First 
on  the  list  is  “Atomic  Age 
Physics,”  a  layman’s  companion 
to  the  NBC-TV  “Continental  Class¬ 
room”  course  of  the  same  name. 

Authors  of  “Atomic  Age  Physics" 
are  Dr,  Harvey  E.  White,  who  con¬ 
ducts  “Continental  Classroom”: 
and  Dr.  Henry  Semat,  one  -  of  Dr. 
White’s  .guest  lecturers.  •  Book, 
which  follows  .the  second  part  of  - 
the  course,  starting  that  day,  con-, 
tains  all  the  theory  and  explana¬ 
tions  to  be  developed  during  the. 
spring1  term.  Viewers  who  miss 
a  program  or  more  can  keep  cur¬ 
rent  through  the  aid  of  the  book. 
Publishers  believe  that  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  lectures  on  atomic  and 
nucleak  physics,  this  has  concrete 
value. 

By  itself,  hook  is  said  to*  foe  a 
primer  on  atomic  and  nuclear  phy¬ 
sics.  Used  with  the  course,  it  en¬ 
ables  the.  viewer  to  possess-  on  a 
permanent  basis,  the  complex 
data  that  goes  by  fleetingly  on  the 
video  screen.  Book  will  be  priced 
at  $2  and  sell  in  all  retail  stores. 


Chi  AFTRA  Hikes  Dues 

Chicago,  Jan.  27. 

Chi  chapter  of  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Television  and  Radio  Art¬ 
ists  is  upping  membership  dues  by 
20%,  It’s  the  first  dues  increase 
at  the  local  since  '1952.  None  of  the 
money  represented  by  the  increase 
will  go  to  the  national  AFTRA 
treasury. 

The  local’s  exchequer  has  been 
steadily  losing  its  cash  reserves  in 
recent  years,  for  reasons,  according 
the  local  prez,  Arwin  Schweig,  of 
inflationary  increases  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  increased  service  by  the 
union.  The  hike  in  dues  was  voted 
by  the  Local  Board  and  approved 
by  the  membership. 


VIDEO  TAPE  UNIT 

ADAPTED  FOR  DIRECTORS; 

PRODUCERS,  FILM  EDITORS, 
PROJECTIONISTS,  AD  EXECS. 

17  EVENING  LECTURE  SESSIONS 

(12  WEEKS) 

6:30-9:50  P.M.  START  MARCH  3RD 

LEARN  HOW  VIDEO  TAPE  OPERATES 
FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION— WRITE  OR  PHONE 

RCA  INSTITUTES,  INC. 

A  Service  of  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
350  West  Fourth  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

W Atkins  4-7845  •  (Near  8th  Ave.  &  13th  St.) 
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No  Secret  Now 

Hollywood,  Jan.  27. 

New  “Richard  Diamond, 
Private  Detective”  series  be¬ 
ginning  on  CBS-TV  Feb.  15 
has  a  gimmick— a  telephone 
operator  whose  face  is  never 
seen.  Instead  her  hands,  legs, 
etc.  are  shown  each  segment, 
never  the  gal’s  face. 

Idea  is  to  play  the  stunt  for 
all  its  worth  without  ever  re¬ 
vealing  the  femme’s  actual 
identity,  and  she’s  listed  .on 
the  call  sheet  only  as  ‘‘Sam.” 
Who  is  she?  Mary  Moore. 


McGamonAsks 
Federal  Aid  For 


Washington,  Jan,  .27.  . 
Federal  grants*  fp  educational  tv 
outlets -  were  urged  by  Donald  H. 
McGannon,  prexy  and  director  of 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Corp.r 
at  a  Senate  Interstate  add  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  .  bearing 
here.  McGannon  in  testimony  pre-  . 
Dared  for  delivery  today  in  favor 
of  Senate  Bill  S-12  said  it  “will 
achieve  a  breaking  of  a  ’logjam’ 
that  is  thwarting  the  forward  prog¬ 
ress  of  educational  tv”  if  it'  is  en¬ 
acted  into  law. 

WBC’s  prexy  traced  the  rote,  of 
both  commercial  end  educational 
tv  in  this  country,  pointing  out 
why  commercial  broadcasters,  in 
addition  to  offering  informational 
and  educational  programming,  also 
have’  a  fundamental  function  to 
entertain. 

“Our  audience  tunes  fn  to  be 
entertained  and  the  fiel£  is  ex¬ 
tremely  competitive  and  very  cost¬ 
ly,”  McGannon  said.  “This  com¬ 
petition  for  the  attention  of  the 
American  ' people  carries  over  into 
public  service  efforts  which,  in 
tdra,  must  call  on  every  showman-; 
ly  and  creative  device  We,  can  con¬ 
trive  to  hold  the  audience  ,  and 
prevent  the  viewers  from  straying 
to  the  competitive  stations..  When 
a  viewer  tones  in  an .  educational 
tv  station,  he  does  sq  to  learn  and 
when  the  talent  gets  ‘into  an  in¬ 
volved  and  difficult. subject,  he  can 
roll  his  sleeves  -up  -  and  teach. 
When  one  undertakes  to  teach 
with  this  intensity,  the  education¬ 
al  broadcaster  all  too  often  finds 
that  his  audience  has  diminished 
and  he  finds  himself .  wishing .  he 
had  some  sort  of  an  electronic 
truant  officer  at  his  command,  yet 
he  can  and  does  perform  a  real 
service  to  education,  in  outright 
teaching  of  less  complex  subjects 
and,  more  importantly,  in  moti¬ 
vating  a  desire  to  know  more  about 
the  Involved  subjects.” 

WBC’s  assistance  to  educational 
tv  stations  was  outlined  by  Mc¬ 
Gannon.  He  told  of  its  constant 
aid  in  program  equipment,  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and'  donations  of 
lands  to  holders  of  educational  tv 
licenses.  Not  only  has  Westing- 
house  been  of  assistance  to  these 
stations  in  its  own  areas  but  it 
assisted  similar  stations  elsewhere, . 
McGannon  said.  He  cited  current 
and  recent  WBC  radio  and  tv  pro¬ 
grams  made  available  to  educa¬ 
tional  tv  stations. 

BRITISH  TV  LINES 

UP  O.S.  TALENT 

London,  Jan.  27. 
Clara  Ward  and  the  Ward  Sing¬ 
ers,  Carmen  McRae,  Anita  O’Day, 
Dakota  Staton  and  Vaughn  Monroe 
are  currently  being  allotted  top 
spots  on  Associated  Television  or 
Granada  TV  shows,  according  to 
agent-impresario  Harold  Davison 
who  signed  them  during  a  recent 
Stateside  trip. 

Davison  has  already  set  two 
ATV  appearances  for  Buddy  Greco 
who  vanguards  this  invasion.  The 
singer  will  do  a  “SundayNight  At 
The  Palladium”  stint  on  Feb.  8, 
following  with  a  “Saturday  Spec¬ 
tacular”  on  Feb,  14. 

Most  of  the  other  artists  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  the  air  between 
now  and  May.  Davison  adds  that 
he  has  other,  similar  import  deals 
in  the  works. 


No  Quality 


Cox’s  $5,600,000 


— ii  Continued  from  pace  23  —— 

national  spot  and  large  regional 
campaigns.  If  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  syndicated  and  web  prb- 
gramming  grows  less  and  less,  the 
qualitative  lever  once  offered  by 
the  web  programming  will  no  long¬ 
er  work  in  favor  of  the  webs. 

It’s  not  that  celluloid  as  a  tech¬ 
nique  cannot  stack  up  to  live 
shows.  One  example  after  another 
can  be  shown  to  prove  otherwise. 
Second-guessing,  was  Jackie  Glea¬ 
son  better  in  this  season’s  live  out¬ 
ing,  as  compared  to  his  filmed 
“Honey.mooners?”  What’s  wrong 
with  a  vidpix  Burns  &  Allen.  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Theatre  on  film  has 
come,  through  with  some  neat  half- 
h  o  u  r  drama.  “Shiriey  Temple 
Storybook”  has  some  good  fairy 
tales  on  film.  In  the  high-brow 
area,  Edward  R.  Murrow’s  “Small 
World”  on  film  can  compete  with 
the  best  of  the  live,  entries  in  that 
genre. .  Phil  Silvers  does  jUstice  to 
any  laugh  track  in  his  skein.  And 
What  live  oater  format  could  top 
the :  better  western  teleplx?' 

But  once  the  better  representa¬ 
tive  examples  are  cited,  the. pick¬ 
ings  are  slim-  The  better  examples, 
though,  do  point- up.  this  fact:  the 
“heavy”  in  the  situation  is  not  the 
celluloid,  but  its  mediocre  em¬ 
ployment. 


CNF 

Continued  from  pace  25  . 

tion  route.  The  pilot,  especially 
for  network  sale,  is  ’.‘Outpost  In 
Space.” 

This  pilot  half-hour,  was  shot  on 
Jan.  12  at  Metro’s  Hollywood  lot, 
with  Bill  Froug  producing  and 
James  Moser  writing.  1 

•  Chertok’s  “Lawless  Years,”  also 
underwritten  by  CNP,  is  not,  as  the 
title  implies,  a  western,  but  a  de¬ 
tective  story.  Series,,  it  is ‘under¬ 
stood,  ‘will  be  based  on  “Ruditzski,” 
4  format  that  the  producer  until 
recently  had  under  network  option. 
Show  was  hot,  but  some  alleged 
sidebar  .issues  prevented  a  national 
sale. 

“Marlowe,”  after  the  famous  de¬ 
tective  character,  is  inr  conjunction 
with  Goodson-Todman.  There’ll  be 
26  in  that  package.  It  goes  before 
the  Metro  cameras  on  Feb.  2. 
“Lawless”  started  lensing  a  •  new 
pilot  last  week. 


CBS  Spot  States 

mw  Continued  from  page  21 

represented  by  CBS  Spot  Sales. 
Hayes  wouldn’t  name  them. 

The  original  group  of  independ¬ 
ents  norw  tied  up  with  CBS  Spot 
[  Sales  who  would  be  among  pur¬ 
chasers  are  WTOP-TV  and  WTOP- 
AM,  Washington;  WBTV  and  WBT- 
AM,  Charlotte,.  N.C.;  WJXT-TV, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  WBTW-TV,  Flor¬ 
ence,  S.C.;  KSL-TV  and  KSL-AM, 
Salt  Lake  City;  KGUL-TV,  Hou¬ 
ston;  KOIN-TV  and  KOIN-AM, 
Portland,  Ore.;  WCCO-AM,-  Min¬ 
neapolis;  and  WRVA-AM,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

All:  CBS  o&o  ty  and  radio  prop¬ 
erties  would  continue  as  clients 
under  the  new  ownership,  if  it 
materializes. 


Chicago — Charles  E.  Gates,  a  32- 
year  veteran  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  WGN  sales  staffs,  has 
been  upped  to  the  new  post  of  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  at  WGN  radio. 
William  McGuiness  continues  as 
commercial  manager  of  the  indie 
station  and  assumes  additional  cor¬ 
porate  assignments.  Both  report 
directly  to  WGN  Inc.  veep-general 
manager  Ward  L.  Quaal.  _ 


Charlotte  Buy 

Atlanta,  Jan.  27. 

James  M.  Cox  interests,  owners 
and  operators  of  WSB-TV,  AM& 
FM,  the  NBC  outlet  here,  Saturday 
(24)  purchased  WSOC  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Con¬ 
sideration  was  announced  as  55,- 
600,000  and  sale,  of  course,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  of  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission.  This  is  ex¬ 
pected  within  three  to  six  months. 

Larry  Walker,  president  of 
WSOC  Broadcasting,  which  .  oper¬ 
ates  WSOC-TV;  AF&FM,  an¬ 
nounced  sale. 

Cox  organization,  headed  by 
James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  in  addition  to 
WSB  setup  here,  o&o’s  WHIO 
radio  and  ty  stations  in.  Dayton,  O.,  • 
and  has  part  ownership  of  WCKR 
radio  mill  and  WCKT-TV  in 
Miami. 

Walker  said  sale  of  WSOC  was 
prompted  by  desire  of  ^WSOC’s 
principal  stockholder,  Eddie  E. 
Jones,  to  minimize  his  financial  in¬ 
terests.  Jones :  recently  resigned 
as  prez  of  Pyramid  Life  Insurance 
Co.  and  has  reduced  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  14  other  corporations 
within  the  past  few  months. 

Other  stockholders  of  WSOC 
setup  are  :  Hunter  Marshall  and 
family,  R.  S.  Morris,  Earle  Gluck 
and  Walker.  None  of  these  is 
scheduled  to  retain  stock  in  cor¬ 
poration  if  sale  gets  FCC  approval. 

It  wds  announced  that  WSOC 
would'  continue  its  .  chain  affilia¬ 
tion  ’with  NBC  and  ABC. 

J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  director  of 
purchasing  corporation,  said  no 
organization  changes  or  changes 
ip  personnel  are  contemplated. 

Soviet  Isn’t  Immune 
From  TV  Repair  Gyps 

.Washington,  Jan.  27. 

TV  repair  racketeering  is  ramp¬ 
ant  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  It 
is  in  the  United  States,  radio 
WWDC.  tells  its  listeners  here; 

Recent  news  dispatches  from 
Moscow-  -report  some  state-em¬ 
ployed  repairmen  in  Russia  have 
not  been  content  with  the  regular 
salary  received  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  their  services.  When 
called  in  to  fix  a  set  on.  the  blink; 
these  Russian  ty  “experts”  have 
been  suggesting  that  set  owners 
pay  a  bonus  or  tip. 

If  the  set *owner  balks  at  this 
rather  capitalistic  arrangement, 
he’s  apt  to;  regret  it.  The  Moscow 
story  says  that  disgruntled  repair¬ 
men  are  not  above  converting  a 
minor  disorder  in  a  tv  set  to  a 
major  disaster. 

WWDC  which  has  been  waging 
verbal  war  on  ‘  unscrupulous  re¬ 
pairmen  in  the  Nation’s  Capital 
concludes  that  “set  owners —  com¬ 
munist ,  or  capitalist  can  best  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  by  supporting  th® 
industry  cleanup  drive. .now  being 
promoted  by  legitimate  operators.” 


Huntington,  W.  Va.  —  James 
Ferguson  is  moving  from  program 
director  at  WSAZ-TV  here  to  pro¬ 
gram  manager  of  WMCT,  Mem¬ 
phis. 


SUMMER  RENTAL 

Apartment  Sutton  Place  and  75 
street  aroa,  available  June  15  to 
September  15,  living  room,  bedroom, 
bathroom  and  kltcheri.  Furnished. 
Coot,  river  view,  airy.  Reference: 
address  Box  V  126-59  VARIETY, 
154  W.  46th  St.  Now  York  36,  N.Y. 


.  vy 

Dynamic  new  dimension  in  TV  programming 


Des  Moines — William  B.  Quar- 
ton,  general  manager  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WMT,  Cedar  Rapids,  has  been 
elected  executive  v.p.  of  American 
Broadcasting  Stations  Inc.  The 
resignation  .  of  William  E.  Dolph,. 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  accepted 
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A&R’ingStiHin  Flux;  Peretti  & 
Creatore  Team  to  RCA  Heller  Out 


Rep.  Roosevelt  Goads  Justice  Dept 


Problem  in  ASCAP  Consent  Decree 


The  artists  &  repertoire  scene  at 
the  disk  companies  is  still  in  the 
“all  shook  up’'  stage.  Following 
on  the  heels  of  last  week’s  three- 
company  reshuffle  is.  the  move- 
over  of .  Hugo  Peretti  and  Luigi 
Creatore  to  RCA  Victor,  from  Rou¬ 
lette,  and  the  exiting  of  Eddie  Hel¬ 
ler  from  Victor’s  pop  department. 

Peretti  and  Creatore,  who  had 
been  the  a&r  team  at  Roulette 
.  jsince  the  firm’s .  inception  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago,  are  going 
over  to  Victor  as  independent  pro¬ 
ducers.  It’s  understood  they’ll  con¬ 
centrate  on  development  of  new 
artists  and  material  And  won’t 
conflict  with  Charlie  Grean’s  pop 
a&r  operation.  Grean  took  over 
as  pop  a&r  chief  Jan.  1  with  the 
move-up  of  Steve  Sholes  to  exec 
a&r  chief.  Victor  tried  out  the  in- 

•  di^  producer  bit  last  "year  with 
Jerry  Lieber  and  Mike  Stoller  but 
It  didn’t  work  out  too.  successfully 

:  and  was  dropped. 

“The  creation  of  an  independent 
producing  unit  within  the  Victor 
organization,’’  Marek  said,  “will 
dramatically  supplement  normal 
a&r  activities  adding  flexibility  and 
:opportunity  •  for  extraordinary 
growth.  With  their  presence  as 
T indie  producers,  RCA  Victor  will 
be. able  to  move  quickly  in  any 
.  -direction  pop  music  goes.  And  we 
will  now  have  double  strength,” 

Before  Joining  Roulette,  Peretti; 
and  Creatore  had  been  co-a&r 
heads  for  Mercury’s  operation  in 
the  east.  They  had  also  produced 
.  kiddie  records. 

The  team  will  operate  within 
the  Victor  org  as  Hugo  &  Luigi 
Productions.  Their  disk  produc¬ 
tions,  for  both  the  album  and 

•  (Continued  on  page  50) 

Mamie,  Pat  &  Mr.  Sam’ 

To  Help  Jazz  It  Up  For 
Friendship  Nabe  House 

'Washington,  Jan.  27. 

Dig  this!  Mamie  Eisenhower,  Pat 
Nixon  and  77-year-old  Sam  Ray¬ 
burn  are  patrons  of  jazz.  It’s  jazz 
•for  a  cause,  a  benefit  for  Friend¬ 
ship  Neighborhood  House  near  the 
Capitol. 

1  '  But  these  three  notables  -head  a 
;  long  list  of  patrons  who  are  spon¬ 
soring  the  Washington  Jazz  Ju- 

•  bilee,  the  city’s  first  big  jazz  bene¬ 
fit,' which  will  have  a  single  perfor¬ 
mance  here  March  16  at  the  Shera¬ 
ton  Park  Hotel. 

-  At  $10  a  ticket,  gupests  will  sit 
‘  at  tables  of  10  for  champagne  and 

beer  to  hear  top-rated  artists  illus¬ 
trate  the  highlights  of  jazz  history, 
from  Congo  Square  to  Carnegie ; 
Hall.  Talent  includes  Dick  Cary’s] 
All  Stars,  Charlie  Byrd,  Willie 
“The  Lion”  Smith,  blues  singer 
Ernestine  Anderson,  Keeter  Betz, 
Bertell  Knox,  and  Joan  Beale. 

Jubilee’s  backers  hope  to  get  the 
ear  of  many  who  may  be  baffled  or 
indifferent  to  jazz,  or  nostalgic 
about  a  particular  jazz  style  which 
coincided  with  their  youth.  Show 
will  start  with  old  spirituals,  ring 
shouts  and  New  Orleans  funeral 
marches  and  move  up  the  river 
through  boogie,  dixieland,  hot, 
cooIr  swing,  bop  and  progressive 
Jazz.  Other  numbers  will  feature 

-  jazz’s  contribution  to  international 
understanding,  and  a  spoof  of 
modernists. 

The  Newport  Jazz  Festival  Board 
has  given  its  blessing  and  is  work¬ 
ing  with  the  show.  They  include 
new  Newport  veep  John  Hammond, 
Willis  Conover  and  Charles  Mc¬ 
Whorter.  Conover,  who  produces 
'  the  Voice  of  America’s  “Music 
'  U.S.A.,”  has  his  own  jazz  show  on 
local  WGMS  radio.  He’ll  narrate 
,  the  Jubilee. 


GEO.  DOES  IT-21,500  TIMES 

Omaha,  Jan.  27, 

.  Omahan  George  Middleton, 
whose  hobby  is  collecting  song 
;  titles,  is  a  dedicated  man. 

Five  years  ago  he  started  an 
index  of  the  titles.  To  date,  he  has  i 
.them*  ^ 


EVEREST'S  TRACKER  OF 
TODD’S  SMELL-O-VISION 

Michael  Todd  Productions  has 
assigned  Everest  Records  the  job 
of  producing  the  soundtrack  for  its 
upcoming  film,  “Scent  Of  Mys¬ 
tery.”  Move  is  a  departure  from 
the  usual  pic  company-diskery 
tie-in.  In  the  past,  the  film  com¬ 
pany  made  the  soundtrack  first  and 
later  released  it  to  a  diskery  for 
the  album  push. 

.  The  pic,  which  will  start  shoot¬ 
ing  in  Malega  and  Madrid  March  1, 
will  be  produced  by  Michael  Todd 
Jr.  in  the  new  Smell-O-Vislon 
technique.  Belock  Recording,  Ev¬ 
erest’s  parent  company,  is  shipping 
equipment,  to  Spain  for  the  sound¬ 
track  assignment.  The  recordings 
will  be  supervised  by  Harry  D. 
Belock,  company’s  prez. 

MGA  Files  Unfair 
Rap  Vs.  Local  47 
And  4  Fix  Firms 

Hollywood,  Jan.  27. 

Signing  of  collective  bargaining 
pacts  with  Local  47,  AFM,  for  scor¬ 
ing  of  their  product  by  four  indie 
film  companies  has  resulted  In  the 
Musicians  Guild  of  America  filing 
“unfair  labor”  charge  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
against  the  local. 

Named  also  were  the  Mirisch 
Co.,  Edward  ~  Small  Productions, 
Seven  Arts  Productions  and  Pam- 
rick  E.  Enterprises  which  MGA 
claims  were  influenced  by  the  local 
into  signing. 

Charging  that  the  local  had  never 
been  named  collective  bargaining 
agent  for  film  musicians  in  the  in¬ 
die  field,  the  MGA,  which  now  has 
petitions  pending  with  the  NLRB 
for  representation  elections  with 
indie  film  producers,  tv  film  pro¬ 
ducers  and  phonograph  recording 
industry,  also  is  propping  to  file 
further  unfair  charges,  according 
to  a  spokesman.  These  will  be  di¬ 
rected  against  every  employer  who 
has  signed  or  does  sign  any  type 
of  agreement  with  the  AFM,  un¬ 
less,  of  course,  the  Federation  is 
certified  as  the  bargaining  agent 
as  a  result  of  NLRB  elections.  , 


By  HERM  SCHOENFELD 

Hollywood,  once  p  <popL  music 
centre  second  only  to  New  York, 
has  now  become  a  “depressed 
area”  for  songsmiths.  According  to 
Sammy  Cahn,  vet  lyricist  who  was 
Id  New  York  Over  the  weekend  for 
tv  appearances,  the  30  to  40  top 
cleffers  who  were  active  in  Holly¬ 
wood’s  musical  heyday  are  now 
feeling  the  squeeze  of,  the  sharp 
drop  in  filmusical  productions. 
w  Only  a  handful  of  musicals  were 
turned  out  in  the  film  capital  last 
year,  as  against  a  couple  of  dozen 
annually  a  few  years  back.  One  of 
the  major  factory  for  the  decline 
in  musical  films,  according  to  Cahn, 
is  the  resistance  of  foreign  audi¬ 
ences  to  hearing  songs  in  English 
while  the  rest  of  the  soundtrack 
is  dubbed  into  the  native  language. 

Partial  salvation  for  the  Holly¬ 
wood  cleffers  has  been  the  upbeat 
in  the  demand  for  title  songs  for 
dramatic  films.  Cahn,  fo.r  instance, 
collaborated  on  five  title  songslast 
year,  including  “They  Came  To 
Cordura,”  “This  Earth  Is  Mine,” 
“The  Song  from  ‘Some  Came  Run¬ 
ning’”  (subtitled  “To  Love  Or  Be 
Loved”),  “Say  One  For  Me”  and 
‘Tarty  Girl.'  The  usual  fee  is  $10,- 
000  per  song,  for  which,  Cahn  says, 
“the  producer  may  hit  a  $1,000,000 
jackpot  if  the  song  becomes  a  click 
like  ‘Tammy  or  ‘April  Love.’”  In 
addition  to  the  increased  demand 
for  pic  title  sopgs,  there  has  been 
a  boom  for  background  scorers, 
like  Dimitri  Tiomkin,  Elmer  Bern¬ 
stein,  Johnny  Alandel,  etc.  who 
have  derived  the  benefit  for  sound¬ 
track  album  exposure. 

Television  has  failed  to  fill  the 
breach  created  by  the  drop  in 
filmusicals,  according  to  Cahn.  He 
said  that  the  idea  of  writing  a 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


CAP  DICKERING  WITH 
DINAH  TO  MOVE  OVER 

Hollywood,  Jan.  27. 

Negotiations  are  on  for  Dinah 
Shore  to  join  the  Capitol  Records 
fold.  Singer,  previously  under  pact 
to  RCA  Victor,  Is  in  the  midst  of 
huddles  with  Voyle  Gilmore,  artists 
&  repertoire  .man  for  Cap. 

Miss  Shore,  who  heads  her  own 
variety  type  show  on  NBC-TV,  most 
recently  hit  the  charts  with  the 
RCA  disking  of  “Scene  of  the 
Crime.”  She  has  been  with  Victor 
since  1939.  For  the  past  few  years, 
she  has  been  cutting  for  Victor 
without  a  -written  contract. 


CAPITOL  CLOSES  IN  ON 
COW-GREEN  ‘PARTY’ 

Capitol  Records  is  doing  an  origi¬ 
nal  Broadway  cast  album  now,  after 
the  show's  N.  Y.  closing.  Set  is  ‘‘A 
Party  With  Betty  Comden  and 
Adolph  Green,”  which  closed  Sat¬ 
urday  (24)  after  a  five-week  run  at 
the  Golden  Theatre.  Show,  how¬ 
ever,  is  slated  to  reopen  at  another 
theatre  late  in  April  when  the  duo 
return  from  Hollywood  scripting 
chores  of  “Bells  Are  Ringing”  for 
Metro. 

The  Comden-Green  package  is 
being  recorded  at  Cap’s  New  York 
studios  by  artists  &  repertoire 
execs  Richard  Jones  and  Andy  Wis- 
well.  First  session  was  slated  for 
njght  (Tues.)  and  the  LP  will  be 
wound  up  tonight  (Wed.).  A  few 
years  ago,  the  indie  Heritage  label 
released  “Comden  &  Green  Sing 
Comden  &  Green,”  without  to 
much  sales  success. 


Col’s  5  Furlongs 
In  B’way  Derby; 
‘Gypsy’  on  Siring 

Columbia  Records  continues  to 
pace  the  original  Broadway  cast  al¬ 
bum  field  with  “First  Impressions” 
and  “Juno”  already  locked  up  and 
“Gypsy”  almost  assured.  That 
about  takes  care  of  the  incoming 
tuners  except  for  “Destry  Rides 
Again,”  whichfis  in  a  dicker  be¬ 
tween  Decca,  which  has  the  orig¬ 
inal  cast  set  rights,  and  Capitol, 
which  has  the  musical’s  star  Andy 
Griffith  under  contract. 

•  Counting  in  “Gypsy,”  Col  has 
racked  up  five  tuners  for  the  1958- 
59  Broadway  season.  Diskery  al¬ 
ready  has  released  “Goldilocks” 
and  “Flower  Drum  Song.” 

“First  Impressions,”  Abe  Bur¬ 
rows*  adaptation  of  Jane  Austen’s 
“Pride  and  Prejudice”  with  a  score 
by  Robert  Goldman,  Glenn  Paxton 
and  George  Weiss,  was  originally 
figured  to  fall  into  RCA  Victor’s 
lap  because  of  Gisele  MacKenzie, 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Washington,  Jan.  27. 
Rep.  James  Roosevelt  (D-Calif.) 
disclosed  he  is  willing  to  give  the 
Justice  Dept.’s  antitrust  division 
more  time  to  work  out  a  consent 
decree  with  the  American  Society 
of  Composers,  Authors  &  Publish¬ 
ers  if  a  big  “if”  is  satisfied. 

The  “if”:  If  Justice  will  settle 
ASCAP’s  weighted  vote  system  in 
that  decree.  Government  antitrust 
lawyers  apparently  have  omitted 
that  issue  from  negotiations  on  a 
.decree.  Roosevelt  considers  It  one 
of  the  “most  important  matters  to 
be  settled.” 

Under  the  present  system, 
ASCAP  members  vote  on  the  basis 
of  one  vote  for  each  $20  of  revenue 
in  the  case  of  writers  and  one  vote 
for  each  $500  in  the  case  of  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  weighed  vote  system  is  one 
of  five  general  problems  In  the 
ASCAP  operation  which  Roosevelt 
listed  as  requiring  Justice  Dept, 
antitrust  action  in  a  House  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  report  last 
May  12.  Roosevelt  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  studied 
ASCAP. 

The  other  four  listed  in  the 
Roosevelt  report  were:  (1)  the 
performance  survey  and  logging 
system;  (2)  the  distribution  for¬ 
mulas;  (3)  the  grievance  procedures; 
and  (4)  maintenance  and  availabil¬ 
ity  of  records.  Apparently  all  four 
are  included  in  current  ASCAP- 
Justice  negotiations  on  a  new 
decree. 

Roosevelt  last  week  wrote  Victor 
R  Hansen,  head  of  the  antitrust 
division,  demanding  to  know  why 
a  new  decree  had  not  already  been 
signed.  The  California  Congress¬ 
man  had  a  leter  back  from  Hansen 
explaining  the  status  Of  negotia¬ 
tions  at  length.  While  Roosevelt 
did  not  release  Hansen’s  letter, 
considering  it  confidential  cor¬ 
respondence  which  might  harm  the 
(Continued  on  page  50) 

Murder  of  Morris  Levy’s 
Brother;  Second  Recent 
Victim  at  NX’s  Birdland 

New  York’s  top  modern  jazz 
spot,  Birdland,  which  has  been  the 
site  of  two  murders  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  will  continue  to  operate 
without  interruption.  Victim  of  the 
latest  killing  early  Monday  (26) 
was  Zacharian  (Irving)  Levy,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  club  and 
brother  of  Morris  Levy,  who  with 
Phil  Kahi  and  Morris  Gurlach 
owns  the  spot.  He  was  knifed  by 
an  unknown  assailant  during  an 
argument  at  the  club’s  bar. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  an  apparent¬ 
ly  unrelated  Incident,  a  longshore¬ 
man  was  stabbed  to  death  in  Bird- 
land’s  doorway,  located  on  Broad¬ 
way  between  52d  and  53d  St.  That 
case  has  also  not  been  solved  yet. 

Birdland,  which  was  named  after 
the  late  Charlie  (Yardbird)  Parker, 
has  been  the  center  of  the  modern 
Jazz  movement  since  its  opening 
about  10  years  ago.  Click  of  the 
spot  cued  the  owners  to  open  an¬ 
other  jazz  club,  the  Roundtable,  on 
New  York’s  east  side  (ex-Versail¬ 
les),  and  to  launch  their  own  diske¬ 
ry,  Roulett  Records.  The  Birdland 
enterprise  has  also  been  active  in 
the  jazz  concert  field,  with  various 
packages  touring  the  country. 


RCA’s  Lerner-Loewe  ‘Night’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  27. 

RCA  Victor  is  propping  one  of 
its  biggest  show  albums  of  the  year 
on  the  Coast.  Label  has  lined  up 
Jane  Powell,  Jan  Peerce,  Robert 
Merrill  and  Phil  Harris  for  an  al¬ 
bum  of  Jay  Lerner  &  Frederick 
Loewe  music. 

The  waxing,  to  be  tagged  “A 
Night  With  Lerner  and  Loewe,” 
will  be  supervised  by  a&r  man 
Dick  Peirce,  and  conducted  by 
Johnny  Green. 
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Chicago — (Lyon-Healy  Music  Co.) 
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Survey  of  retail  sheet  music 
best  sellers  based  on  reports 
obtained  from  leading  stores  in 
11  cities  and  showing  com¬ 
parative  sales  rating  for  this 
and  last  week. 

♦  ASCAP  t  BMI 

National 

Rating 
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wk.  wk.  Title  and  Publisher 
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Jocks,  Jukes  and  Disks 


.  Bj  HERM  SCHOENFELD. 


The  Triplets  (MGM):  “LOYAL¬ 
TY”  (Leo  '  Feist*),  from  the 
“Mardi  Gras”  pic  score,  is  a  clever 
piece  of  material  delivered  slickly 
by  this  trio  made  up  of  Fran  War¬ 
ren,  Eileen  Barton  and  Kay  Brown. 
Fine  change-of-pace  programming, 
“TOGETHER”  (Aldont),  from  the 
same  pic,  is  a  snappy  juve-angled 
number  with  chances. 

Startime  Kids  (Okehh  “THE 
RAILROAD  SONG”  (Conquest*), 
based  on  a  traditional  song,  is  a 


Could  be  big.  “LET'S  CHA-CHA” 
(Duchesst)  is  a  light  Latin  entry 
designed  for  dancing. 

Lambert  -  Hendricks  "&  Ross 
(United  Artists):  “DOODLIN’  ” 
(Silhouette*)  is  a  sharp  vocal  by  a 
group  which  has  been  stirring  some 
noise*  among  the  jazz  aficionados. 
It’s  offbeat  enough  to  crack  into 
the  pop  market.  “SPIRIT  FEEL” 
(MJQ)  is  another  highly  original 
vocal,  slice. 

Tutti’s  Trumpets  (Vista):  “ON 


Best  Bets 


SONNY  KING . . . . .  MASQUERADE 

(Colpix)  ....  You’re  Nobody  Till  Somebody  Loves-  You 
Sonny  King’s  “ Masquerade ”  (Feist*)  bows  a  new  vocal  talent 
vnth  a  dramatically  exciting  style  that  should  mop  up  in  the  cur - 
rent  market.  “You’re  Nobody  Till  Somebody  Loves  You” 
(Southern*)  is  a  potent  rhythm  ballad  slice  also  due  for  big  re¬ 
turns. 

*  *  * 

BUDD  MeCOY. .  .THE  MIDNIGHT  RIDE  OF  PAUL  REVERE 
(RCA  Victor) . . . . ....  Hiawatha 

Buad  McCoy’s  “ Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere ”  (Trinity t)  sets 
the  Longfellow  poem  to  a  rocking  beat  and  the  end  result  is  a 
crackling  pop  side.  “Hiawatha”  ( Trinity t)  is  in  the  same  groove, 
also  being  based  on  another  popular  poem. 

*  *  *  - 

AL  HIBBLER.  . . . . WARM  HEART— COLD  FEET 

(Deeca) . . Mine  All  Mine 

Al  Kibbler’s  ’‘Warm  Heart — Cold  Feet”  (Evans*)  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  ballad  executed  in  standout  style  by  this  singer.  “ Mine  All 
Mine”  ( Spindletopt )  is  a  roufine  ballad. 

*  *  * 

TOMMY  EDWARDS . PLEASE  MR.  $UN 

(MGM) . .The  Morning  Side  of  the  Mountain 

Tommy  Edwards'  “Please  Mr.  Sun”  (Weiss  &  Barry t)  is  another 
remake  by  this  singer  of  one  of  his  previous  hits  and  the  new  beat 
should  start  a  whole  new  round  of  spins.  "The  Morning %  Side  of. 
the  Mountain”  (Remick*)  also  gets  a  fine  slice  for  strong  chances. 

*  *  * 

BOB  RTTTERBUSH . .  .HEY  LILEY,  THEY  LO 

(Oklahoma)  . . .1  Wish  That  You  Were  Mine 

Bob  Ritterbush’s  “Hey  Liley,  Liley  Lo”  ( Hollist )  is  a  fetching 
folk  ballad  that  spins  along  brightly  enough  to  develop  into  one  of 
those  leftfield  hits.  “I  Wish  That  You  Were  Mine ”  ( Ludlow t)  is 
another  pretty  folk  ballad  which  fits  into  the  current  cycle. 

*  *  * 

HUGO  WINTERHALTER _ ON  A  SLOW  BOAT  TO  CHINA 

(RCA  Victor) . .  .You’re  So  Far  Away  Bines 

Hugo  Winterhalter’s  “On' a  Slow  Boat  to  China ”  (Frank*)  is 
a  sparkling  reprise  of  the  oldie  with  a  striking,  assortment  of  in¬ 
strument  effects  and  a  choral  interlude  to  arrest  plenty  of  atten¬ 
tion.  trYou’re  So  Far  Away  Blues”  (Gregory*)  is  a  nifty  lush 
blues  slice. 


solid  entry  in  the  current  folksong 
cycle.  This  group  gives  it  a  very 
lively  rendition.  “I  DON’T  WANT 
TO  WALK  WITHOUT  YOU, 
BABY”  (Paramount*),  the  oldie, 
gets  a  catching  community-sing 
workover. 

The  Upbeats  (Joy):  “KEEP 
COOL  CRAZY  HEART”  (Haw¬ 
thorne*)  is  a  fresh  rhythm  song 
sliekly  harmonized  by  this  team. 
“YOU’RE  THE  ONE  I  CARE  FOR” 
(Joy*)r  the  standard,  turns  up  in  a 
tricky  workover  which  the  kids 
might  go  for. 

Ralph  Bums  Orch  (Decca): 
“CHIEF  ROCKY  BOY”  (Saun¬ 
ders*),  from  the  “Whoo-up”  legit 
score,  gets  a  swinging  instrumental 
ride  slated  for  jock  lc  juke  spins. 
“MY  HEART  IN  PORTUGAL” 
(Kalitht)  is  an  attractive  Latin- 
styled  melody. 

Andy  Philippe  (Virgo):  “THE  LA 
LA  SONG”  (Joy*),  a  French  tune, 
is  a  charming  number  delivered  in 
excellent  style  with  French  lyrics. 
“LEFTOVER  LOVE”  (Sendme*)  is 
a  catching  ballad  with  a  lyric  which 
the  kids  may  go  for. 

Jeri  Southern  (Capitol):  “TAKE 
ME  BACK  AGAIN”  (Southern*),  a 
nifty  bailed  with  a  light  Latin  beat, 
gets  a  .standout  slice  by  this  songs¬ 
tress  who  may  find  her  commercial 
stride  with  this  one.  “SENOR 
BLUES”  (Ecaroh*)  is  a  neat  piece 
of  special  material. 

Edmundo  Ros  (London):  “SHALL 
WE  DANCE  CONGA”  (Wiilliam- 
son*),  a  Rodgers  &  Hammerstein 
showtime  in  conga  garb,  is  a  tiptop 
instrumental  right  down  the  curr 
rent  Latin  Pan  Alley.  ‘THE  THIRD 
MAN  THEME  CHA  CHA”  (Chap¬ 
pell*)  is  a  pleasant  cha  cha  work- 
over  of  the  oldie. 

The  Pretenders  (APT):  “DADDY 
NEEDS  BABY”  (Newkirkt),  an  up¬ 
tempo  number  in  a  familiar  rhythm 
groove,  is  belted  in  approved  style 
by  this  combo,  a  falsetto  tenor 
voice  furnishing  different  “sound.” 
“BLUE  AND  LONELY"  ( Newkirk?  > 
is  another  conventional  rocking 
ballad. 

Peter  Todd  Orch  (Leeds):  “MAU 
MAU  MEETING  TIME”  (Leeds*) 
is  a.  .driving. .instrumental  -with,  .a 
jungly  beafc  tj&ned:  at  '  the  jdtes* 


THE  TRAIL”  (Robbins*),  from  the 
Ferde  Grofe  “Grand  Canyon  Suite,” 
is  dished  up  in  a  new  slick  version 
with  a  beat  and  with  a  lyric  for  a 
new.  round  of  juke  spins. 
“TRUMPETER’S  PRAYER”  (Dis¬ 
ney*)  is  a  melodic  instrumental 
entry. 

Bill  Doggett  (King):  “MONSTER 
PARTY”  (Jay  &  Ceet)  is  a  rocking 
instrumental,  with  some  incidental 
words,  using  ideas  that  have  seen 
prior  service.  “SCOTT’S  BLUFF” 


LAWRENCE  WELK 

Presents 

THE 'LENNON  SISTERS 
“Children's  Marching  Song” 
b/w  “Slumber  Party” 
Brunswick  No.  55113 


(Islipt)  is  a  solid  instrumental 
entry. 

Mary  Kinney  (Ahdex):  “I’M 
ANXIOUS”  (Ariest)  is  a  cute 
rhythm  idea  with  good  chances  via 
this  savvy  rendition.  “BOBBY’  MY 
LOVE”  (Westside*)  comes  off  as 
a  routine  rocking  ballad. 

Willie  Walker  (F  r  e  e  d  o  m): 
"THREE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY- 
FIVE”  (Clockust),  a  neat  rhythm 
tune  with  a  clever  lyric,  is  sold 
in  fine  style  by  this  singer  and  bis 
group.  “MONEY  MAD  MAN” 
(Clockust)  is  another  original  rock¬ 
ing  conception.  . 

Sam  Fletcher  (Metro):  “BE¬ 
FORE”  (Brennert),  a  big  ballad 
with  a  somewhat  pretentious  lyric, 
achieves  strong  impact  via  a  fine 
vocal  by  this  singer.  “TORN  BE¬ 
TWEEN  TWO  LOVES”  (Oxford*) 
is  a  good  ballad  idea  with  a  beat, 
also  belted  effectively. 

Fats  Domino  (Imperial):  “TELL¬ 
ING  LIES”  (Reevet)  is  typical 
rocking  material  delivered  in  au¬ 
thentic  style  by  one  of  the  original 
practitioners  of  this  idiom.  “WHEN 
THE  SAINTS  GO  MARCHING  IN" 
(Marquis)  is  an  okay  workout  of 
the  oldie,  but  without  any  special 
kicks. 

Betty  Roche  (Bethlehem):  “TAKE 
THE  ‘A’  TRAIN”  (Tempo*)  is  a 
tricky  vocal  version  of  the  Duke 
Ellington  standard  for  specialized 
hipster  appeal.  “SEPTEMBER  IN 
THE  RAIN”  (Remick*)  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  jazz  rendition  of  the 
standard. 

Danny  Staton  (Hanover):  “LOVE 
AND  AFFECTION”  (Regentt)  is  a 
gospel-styled  ballad  brightly  pro¬ 
jected  by  this  singer  with  choral 
backing.  “PRAYER  CAN  CHANGE 
EVERYTHING”  (Encore)  is  a  trite 
religioso. 

Ziggy  Lane  (Carousel):  “HAVE 
YOU  READ  THE  BIBLE  TO¬ 
DAY?”  (Marlanet)  is  an  okay  in¬ 
spirational  item  delivered  in  ap¬ 
propriate  reverent  style.  “TEE 
GOOD  LIFE”  (Marlanet)  follows 
the  handclapping  gospel  groove 
for  spirited  result. 


*  ASCAP.  tBMI. 


Album  Reviews 


Frank  Sinatra:  “Come  Dance 
With  Me’*  (Capitol).  Frank  Sina¬ 
tra’s  hot  streak  in  the  packaged 
market  continues  with,  another 
nifty  songalog.  In  his  latest  entry, 
Sinatra  is  swinging  in  top  form 
on  a  program  of  oldies  and  some 
recent  hits,  most  of  them  related 
via  a  dancing  theme.  Included  are 
such  numbers  as.  “Dancing  In  The 
Dark,”  “Cheek  To  Cheek,"  “I 
Could  Have  Danced  All  Night”  and 
such  unrelated  numbers  as  “Some¬ 
thing’s  -Gotta  Give,”  “Just  In 
Time”  and  “Baubles,  Bangles  and 
Beads.”  Billy  May’s  orch  backs  up 
with'  crisp  arrangements. 

Bemie  Green:  “Musically  Mad” 
(RCA  Victor).  Latching  onto  Mad 
mag’s  current  vogue,  this  set  is  a 
musical  excursion  into  the  same 
brand  of  lunacy.  The  music,  com¬ 
posed  and  conducted  .by  Bernie 
Green,  is  broadly  designed  fqr 
laughs  and  uses  a  variety  of  off¬ 
beat  effects,  both  instrumental  and 
verbal.  Hen^y  Morgan  contributes, 
some  effective  shots  with  his 
doubletalk  lecture  on  “The  Mi¬ 
kado”  and  Wagner  and  as  a  square- 
dance  caller.  A  palm-squeezing 
solo  is  turned  in  by  Joseph  Julian 
on  a  “Concerto  For  Two  Hands,”  a 
neat  comedy  conception.  The  cover 
drawing  of  the  trademarked  Mad 
character,  Alfred  E.  Neuman,  fully 
tips  off  the  contents  of  this  LP. 

Andre  K  os  tel  a  nets  Orch: 
“Flower  Drum  Song”  (Columbia). 
The  Richard  Rodgers  music;  sans 
the  Hammerstein  lyrics,  for  the 
current  “Flower  Drum  Song” 
legiter,  gets  the  spotlight  in  this 
'smoothly  executed  *  instrumental 
set.  Using  light-footed  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  big  orch,  Kostelanetz.j 
extracts  the  full  lilt  and  charm  out 
of  such  tunes  as  “Grant  Avenue,” 
“Sunday,"  4rYou  Are  Beautiful,” 
“A  Hundred  Million  Miracles,”  “I 
Am  Going  To  Like  It  Here”  and 
“Chop  Suey.”  The.  same  tunes 
show  up  in  a  jazz  groove  performed 
by  the  Morris  Nanton  trio  on  the 
Warner  Bros,  label.  Nanton  plays 
a  solid  piano,  expressive  of  many 
colorings  while  retaining  a  swing¬ 
ing  quality. 

Martin  Denny:  “Hypnotique” 
(Liberty).  Martin  Denny’s  Hawaiian 
combo  again  dishes,  up  its' exotic 
recipes  that  evoke  an  atmosphere 
of  far-off  places.  Denny’s  use  of 
tympany,  strings,  strange  Instru¬ 
ments  and  choral  ensembles  gives 
his  latest  offering  the  most  way- 
out  sound  to  date,  but  it’s  all 
musically  valid.  Some  of  it  is  out¬ 
standing,  such  as  “On  *  a  Little 
Street  in  Singapore,”  a  beautifully 
descriptive  piece  -of  music;  “We 
Kiss  in  A  Shadow,”  “Summer¬ 
time,”  “American  in  Bali”  and  the 
fresh  interpretation  of  St.  LouisH 
Blues.” 

“The  Sound  of  Bemhart”  (Dec¬ 
ca).  Trombonist  Milt  Bernhart,  an 
alumnus  of  Stan  Kenton’s  organizaT 
tion,  and  an  assortment  of  combos 
play  some  quiet  music  which 
Decca  has  labeled  “mood  jazz.” 
It  suits  the  billing.  There’s  a  re¬ 
laxed  sound  and  the  melodies  are 
not  lost  way.  out  on  the  limb  of 
modernism.  Tunes  include  “Love 


Best  Sellers  on  Coin  Machines. 


1.  SMOKE  GETS  IN  YOUR  EYES  (6) . ’. .  Platters . Mercury 

2.  MY  HAPPINESS  (4)  . . . . . . . . .  Connie  Francis . MGM 

3.  STAGGER  LEE  (3)  . . . . . .  Lloyd  Price # . ABC-Par 

4.  GOTTA  TRAVEL  ON  (4)  . . .  Billy  Grammer  . ....  .Monument 

5.  16  CANDLES  (3)  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  Crests  . * . Coed 

6.  DONNA  (2)  . . . . . .  Ritchie  Valens  . . Del-Fi 

7.  A  LOVER’S  QUESTION  (2)  . . . . .  Clyde  McPhatter  ......  Atlantic 

8.  ALL  AMERICAN  BOY  (1)  . . ! . .  Bill  Parsons  _ ...  Fraternity 

9.  CHILDREN’S  MARCHING  SONG  «)  . ■; . •  • - ■  {mSh 

10.  GOODBYE  BABY  (1)  . . . I.- . . .  Jack  Scott  . Carlton 


Second  Group 


I  CRIED  A  TEAR . . . .  LaVem  Baker  . Atlantic 

? MANHATTAN  SPIRITUAL  . . . . . Reg  Owen  Orch  .  . .Palete 

I  GOT  A  WIFE . . . . . . . .  The  Mark  XV  ....... .Mercury 

HAWAIIAN  WEDDING  SONG  . .  Andy  Williams  Cadence 

TO  KNOW  HIM  IS  TO  LOVE  HIM . . .  Tbeddy  Bears  . . . Dore 

PETER  GUNN  THEME  . . . . . .  Ray  Anthony  . . Capitol 

PROBLEMS  . . .' . . . . . .  Everly  Bros.  ......... .Cadence 

I  GOT  STUNG  . > . . . . . .  Elvis  Presley  . . Victor 

DIARY  . . . . . .  Neil  Sedaka  . . Victor 

BIMBOMBEY  . . . . . . .  Jimmie  Rodgers  Xloulette 

(Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  weeks  song  has  been  in  the  Top  101  • 


Is  Sweeping  The  Country,”  “Don’t 
Blame  Me,”  ,  “I’m  Beginning  To 
See  The  Light,”  ‘“Get  Out  of 
Town”  an  several  compositions  by 
Fred  Katz  and  Calvin  Jackson  who 
did  the  arrangements  for  this  set. 

Diane  Maxwell:  “Almost  Seven¬ 
teen”  (Challenge).  This  is  a  juve- 
angled  songalog  performed  in  com¬ 
petent  style  by  this  young  song¬ 
stress.  She  has  a  clear,  straight¬ 
forward  delivery  without  gim¬ 
micks,  hut  without  much  distinc¬ 
tiveness,  either.  She  does  tunes 
like  “Dear  Hearts  and  Gentle 
People,”  “Tears  on  My  Pillow,” 
“As  Time  Goes  By,”  “Jimmy  Kiss 
and  Run,”  and  “You’re  Getting  To 
Be  A  Habit  With  Me,”  among 
others.  Choral  group  and  orch 
supply  okay  backgrounds. 

George  Greeley:  “The  World’s 
10  Greatest  Popular  Plano  Con¬ 
certos”  (Warner  Bros.).  Pianist 
George  Greeley  and  the  Warner 
Bros,  orch  batonned  by  Ted  Dale 
give  lush  renditions  of  some 
popular  works  which  hardly  rate 
the  highblown  tag  of  the  label’s 
title.  Gershwin’s  “Rhapsody  In 
Blue”  is  slickly  done  in  abridged 
form  along  with  Rodgers’  “Slaugh¬ 
ter  On  10th  Avenue,”  “The  Terry 
Theme  From  Limelight,”  “Polo¬ 
naise,”  “Warsaw  Concerto,”  “Swed¬ 
ish  Rhapsody,"  “Intermezzo”  and 
similar  numbers.  An  excellent 
middlebrow:  entry. 

“The  Baby  Sitters”  (Vanguard). 
Lee  Hays,  of  The  Weavers,  and  a 
group  of  non-pro  singers  join  in  a 
first-rate  kiddie  song  program,  a 
relatively  rare  occurrence  in  thfe 
LP  'field.  The'  repertoire  is  fresh 
and  catching,  and  the  perform¬ 
ances,  particularly  with  the  help 
of  some  moppet  voices,  gives  this 
set  unusual  charm  even  for  adults 
who  may,  on  occasion,  he  captive 
audiences. 

“Meredith  Willson’s  Marching 
Band”  (Capitol).  Meredith  Willson, 
Whose  legit .  musical  click,  ‘The 
Music  Man,”  led  directly  to  this 
LP,  here  fronts  a  big  brass  band 
in  the  Sousa  tradition.  On  one 
side,  Willson  batons  six  Sousa 
marches  and,  on  the  other,  plays  a 
group  of  marches  from  various 
countries  together  ‘  with  his  own 
“Freedom  Song.”  It’s  a  stirring 
medley,  from  “Colonel  Bogey”  to 
“La  Marseillaise,”  performed  with 
the  full  color  of  brass  and  drums. 
In  “Freedom  Song,”  the  lyric 
strings  together  44  different  lan¬ 
guage  versions  of  the  word  free¬ 
dom  into  a  striking  choral  work. 

Mohammed  El-Bakkar  &  His 
Oriental  Ensemble:  “The  Magio 
Carpet”  (Audio  Fidelity).  This  is 
the  fourth  volume  of  El-Bakkar’s 
music  of  the  Middle  East  and  an¬ 
other  natural  for  those  who  dig 
the  Oriental  melodic  mood.  The 
cover,  too,  ought  to  help  over-the- 
counter  sales.  .  Herm , 


Ann  Ronell  80G  Suit  Vs. 
Disney  on ‘Big  Bad  Wolf’ 


A  damage  suit  for  $80,000  sought 
by  cleffer  Ann  Ronell  against  Walt 
Disney  was  dismissed  in  N.  Y. 
Federal  Court  last  week  by  Judge 
John  W.  Clancy.  The  plaintiff  had 
asked  the  damages  for  Disney’s 
failure  to  give  her  credit  oh  tv  for 
writing  the  lyrics  of  “Who’s  Afraid 
of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf.” 

Miss  Ronell  claimed  that  credit 
omission  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show 
(CBS-TV)  in  February,  1953,  and 
on  the  Disneyland  Show  (ABC-TV) 
in  February,  1955,  had  resulted  in 
loss  of  monies  she  would  have 
received  for  use  of  her  life  story 
for  pix  and  other  contracts.  She 
alleged  exposure  to  ridicule  and 
shame  in  her  good  name  and  repu¬ 
tation  in  Disney’s  asserton  that  she 
had  no  claim  for  lyrics  and  music. 

The  court,  in  dismissing  the  suit, 
held  that  *‘ln  the  absence  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary  it  is  found 
that  all  the  material  presented  by 
the  defendant  on  both  shows 
depicted  a  true  representation  of 
the  song.”  It  was  not  disputed  that 
plaintiff  had  no  connection  with 
the  spore  of  the  cartoon,  “Three 
Little  Pigs,”  in  which  “Big  Bad 
Wolf”  was  used.  In  1933,  Disney 
assigned  rights  to  Irving  -Berlin 
Music,  later-going  with  the  Bourne 
catalog. 

Judge  Johii.W.  Clancey  ruled 
that  Miss  Ronell  had  no  right  to 
the  credit  line.  *  He  decided  she 
simply  was  engaged  by  a  music 
publisher  to  develop  the.  song,  as 
it  was  presented  in  the  cartoon, 
into  a  piece  saleable  to  the  public 
and  her  only  change  in  the  original 
chorus  was^J^ip  *  addition  of  tha  . 
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RCA  Takes  Cab;  WB  Picks  Up  Tab; 
Urania  Taps  Tony  LaveDi;  Ofter  Pacts 


Cab  Calloway  is  now  recording 
under  the  RCA  Victor  banner.  In 
recent  years.  Calloway  had  waxed 
for  ABC-Paramount  and  the  low- 
price  Bell  label. 

The  Victor  pact  marks  a  return 
for  Calloway,  who  previously 
etched  for  the  RCA  diskery  when 
he  was  still  leading  a  band.  For 
the  past  five  years,  he  has  been 
working  solo  in  niteries  and  tv. 
His  first  album,  to  be  issued  in 
March,  will  be  “Hi-De-Ho  In 
Stereo.” 

Tab  Hunter;  Stet  At  WB 
Tab  Hunter  will  remain  under 
exclusive  contract  to  Warner  Bros. 
Records  for  next  two  and  a  half 
years,  under  terms  of  his  release 
from  WB,  negotiated  last  week. 

Actor  parted  with  studio  under 
an  amicable  settlement  of  con¬ 
tract  which  still  had  30  months  to 
go,  on  understanding  he’d  continue 
to  wax  recordings  for  this  period. 
During  his  tenure  with  WB  he 
made  10  pix,  most  of  which  were 
loanouts. 

Urania:  Tony  Lavelli 
Tony  Lavelli  has  been  tapped  by 
Urania  Records  for  several  accor¬ 
dion.  albums.  Lavelli,  a  former 
basketball  star  at  Yale  U.,  has  fea¬ 
tured  his  accordion  on  tv  and  nit¬ 
eries  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


school  senior.  Miss  Anderson, 
who's  been  on  tv  in  Philadelphia, 
was  also  a  winner  on  the  Arthur 
Godfrey  Talent  Scout  Show.  Bua 
and  Miss  Anderson  will  be  teamed 
on  their  first  release,  a  coupling  of 
“Two”  and  “Baby  It’s  Cold  Out¬ 
side” 

'  Capitol:  Virgil  Fox 
Organist  Virgil  Fox  has  been 
signed  to  a  longtermer  by  Capitol 
Records.  Fox  is  regular  organist 
at  New  York’s  Riverside  Church. 
His  disks  will  be  produced  in  Goth¬ 
am  under  the  supervision  of  Cap 
artists  &  repertoire  exec  Richard 
Jones. 

King:  Roy  Brown 
Singer  Roy  Brown  has  rejoined 
Syd  Nathan’s  King  label.  Brown 
left  King  several  years  ago  for  a 
fling  at  several  other  companies. 
Diskery  now  has  him  out  in  an  LP 
with  Wynonie  Harris  called  “The 
Battle  of  The  Blues.” 

Vanguard:  Israeli  Singers' 

The  Karmon  Israeli  Singers  & 
Dancers,  the  folk  troupe  which 
was  brought  to  the  U.S.  for  an  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  video 
show  and  stayed  for  a  nationwide 
tour,  has  been  inked,  for  disks  by 
the  Vanguard  label.  Group  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  a  young  Israeli  choreog¬ 
rapher,  Jonathan  Karmon. 


‘  Warner  Bros.*  Tandem  John  Bilks  (Dizzy)  Gillespie, 

Vocalists  Gene  Bua  and  Candy  modern  jazz  trumpeter  and  com- 
Anderson  have  been  added  to  the  poser,  and  -Rudolf  Friml  Jr.,  music 
Warner  Bros,  disk  roster.  Bua.  who  supervisor  at  Warner  Bros,  studios, 
formerly  disked  for  ABC-Para-  were  recently  elected  to  ASCAP 
mount,  is  an  18-year-old  N,Y.  high-  membership. 


Cap  Names  Joe  Mathews 
Natl  Promotion  Manager 

Joe  Mathews  has  been  upped  to 
the  newly  created  post  of  national 
promotion  manager  of  Capitol  Rec¬ 
ords  Distributing  Corp.  (CRDC). 
For  the  past  three  years,  Mathews 
has  been  promotion  manager  for 
Cap’s  pep  singles,  headquartering 
in  New  York,  where  .he’ll  continue 
to  maintain  his  office. 

In  his  hew  duties,  Mathews  will 
coordinate  the  promotion  of  all 
Capitol  releases  bn  a  national  basis. 
He’ll  make  periodic  trips  to  promo¬ 
tion  men  located  In  key  markets. 
Don  Ovens,  formerly  CRDC  eastern 
promotion  manager,  headquarter¬ 
ing  in  the  Gotham  office,  has  been 
appointed  staff  assistant  to  Mat¬ 
hews. 

Mathews  joined  the  Cap  opera¬ 
tion  in  1949  as  a  salesman  in  the 
Los  Angeles  branch.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  New  York,  he  had  worked 
in  Cap’s  Detroit  and  Jacksonville 
branches.  Ovens  started  with  the 
company  In  1951  as  a  promotion 
man  in  its  New  York  branch. 

Kohn  U.S.  Rep  of  FD&H 

A1  Kohn  has  been  set  as  U.S.  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Francis,  Day.  & 
Hunter  and  B.  Feldman  Ltd.  of 
London  and  their  affiliates  in 
Paris,  Frankfurt,  Milan,  Amster¬ 
dam  and  Brussels.  He’ll  acquire 
American  material  for  publication 
abroad  as  well  as  place,  the  foreign 
tunes  with  U.  S.  publishers. 

The  Francis,  Day  &  Hunter  and 
B.  Feldman  interests  plan  an  inten¬ 
sified  exploitation  program  to  en¬ 
courage  reciprocal  exchange  of 
British,  Continental  and  American 
music.  i 


AFM  Pressing  (or  Radio-TV  Pact 
Despite  Hurdle  of  Staff  Quotas 


£.  H.  MORRIS  BUYS  50%  | 
OF  HERB  REIS  FIRMS 

E.  H.  (Buddy)  Morris  is  spread¬ 
ing  his  publishing  activities  with 
a  50%  buy-in  of  Herb  Reis*  firms. 
The  tie-up  gives  Morris  a  half-in¬ 
terest  in  Herb  Reis  Music  (BMI), 
Summit  Music  (ASCAP),  Leonia 
Songs  (ASCAP)  and  Anvil 
(ASCAP).  Reis  has  the  Leonia 
firm  with  cleffer  Bob  Hilliard  and 
the  4nvil  company  with  tunesmith 
Milton  DeLugg. 

The  buy  puts  Reis  in  as  general 
manager  of  Morris’  Mayfair  Music 
(ASCAP)  as  well  as  head  of  oper¬ 
ations  of  his  own  firms.  The  deal 
doesn’t  effect  the  status  of  Sidney  1 
Kornheiser,  general  manager  of 
the  Morris  operation,  or  Jack  Lee 
who  heads  Morris’  BMI  firm.  Me¬ 
ridian  Music. 

Although  Reis  will  have  all  the 
facilities  of  the  E.  H.  Morris  pro¬ 
fessional  department,  he’ll  retain 
separate  office  space  at  his  old 
location  on  West  53d  St.,  a  block 
away  from  the  Morris  homebase. 

HOLZMAN  GOING  ABROAD 

Jac  Holzman,  Elektra  Records 
production  supervisor,  leaves  for 
Europe  Feb.  1  to  wind  up  negotia¬ 
tions  for  foreign  licensing  agree¬ 
ments  on  label’s  folk  music  and 
jazz  line  in  London  and  Paris. 

The  European  ties  are  part  of 
Elektra’s  plans  for  global  repre¬ 
sentation  this  year. 


DETAIL  DISK  BEST  SELLEBS 


!  P^RIETY - - 

Survey  of  retail  dish  best 
sellers  based  on  reports  ob¬ 
tained  from  leading  stores  in 
19  cities  hnd  showing  com¬ 
parative  sales  rating  for  this 
and  last  week. 


National 
Rating  - 
This  Last 
wk.  wk. 


Artist,  Label,  Title 

CRESTS  (Coed) 

16  Candles  . . . 


i  i  i  i  i  tt  f  1 1 1 1 1 1 t 

H  I  i  1 2  i  1 3  i  (  ! 
1 1 1 1  g  1 1  nli  Hi  I  j  i 

4612  10  1..  ..  33  231  ..  8 


PLATTERS  (Mercury) 

Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes . 

LLOYD  PRICE  (ABC-Par) 

Stagger  Lee  . . 

RITCHIE  VAJLENS  (Del-Fi) 

Donna  . . . .  . . . 

CONNIE  FRANCIS  (MGM) 

My  Happiness  . . . . 

CLYDE  McPHATTER  (Atlantic) 

A  Lover’s  Question  ... _ ...... 

ANDY  WILLIAMS  (Cadence) 

Hawaiian  Wedding  Song . 

CHIPMUNKS  (Liberty) 

Chipmunk  Song  . . . . . . . 

JACKIE  WILSON  (Brunswick) 

Lonely  Teardrops  . . . . . . . . 

BILLY  GRAMM ER  (Monument) 

Gotta  Travel  On  . . . ; . . . 

BILL  PARSONS  (Fraternity) 

All  American  Boy . . . . . . . 

CHRIS  BARBER  (Laurie) 

Petite  Fleur . 

CYRIL  STAPLETON  (London) 

Children’s  Marching  Song . 

McGUIRE  SISTERS  (Coral) 

May  You  Always . . . : . 

LaVERN  BAKER  (Atlantic) 

1  Cried  a  Tear . . 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor) 

One  Night  . . . . . 

PAUL  ANKA  (ABC-Par) 

My  Heart  Sings  . . . . . . . 

RITCHIE  VALENS  (Del-Fi) 

La  Bamba  . 

MITCH  MILLER  (Columbia) 

Children’s  Marching  Song . 

JACK  SCOTT  (Carlton) 

Goodbye,  Baby  . . . . . 

RAY  ANTHONY  (Capitol) 

Peter  Gann  Theme . . . . . . 

FATS  DOMINO  (Imperial) 

Whole  Lotta  Levin* . . . . . 

MARK  IV  (Mercury)  ~ 

I  Got  a  Wife  . . 

TEDDY  BEARS  (Dore) 

Te  Knew  Him  ls  te  Love  Him. . . . 
FOUR  LADS  (Columbia) 

Girt  on  Page  44. ....... ,  . 


1  2  ..  1  2  6 


1  5  2  ..  ..  4 


3  5  3  ..  5  ..  4  4  8  8  6  2  1 


2  4  6....  21..  1 
7  ..  3  ..  3  5  7  5  ... 


10.  8  ..10 


.  1  ..  ..  1 


8  9..  9 


5  ..  8  4  ..  8  9  .. 


.  6  7 


..88....  5 


. . .  4 


.  ..  ..  ..  ..  3  ..  ..  . . ..  ..  9  .. 


■4-  American  Federation  of  Musi* 
clans  execs  are  pressing  for  an 
agreement  with  the  major  radio-tv 
!  networks  before  the  current  pact 
I  expires  Feb.  1  despite  a  basic  has- 
9  sle  over  staff  quotas.  Meetings  be- 

-  tween  the  AFM  and  the  ABC,  CBS 
i  and  NBC  networks  will  take  place 

•  daily  for  the  rest  of  this  week  in 

-  an  effort  tp  reach  a  settlement. 

,  Talks  will  probably  extend  over 
i  the  deadline,  If  need  be,  since  it’s 
l  understood  that  the  AFM  wants 
i  to  avoid  a  strike  at  almost  any 
l  cost. 

1  The  union  and  the  webs  are 
now  separated  over  the  question 
|  of  maintaining  quotas  in  New 
:  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
’  stations.  Each  net  has  a  staff  orch 
1  of  65  men  in  N.Y.,  and  45  in  Chi- 
Mcago.  In  L.A.,  ABC  and  CBS  have 
1  21-man  orchs  while  NBC  has  45 
!  footers. 

A  compromise  may  be  reached 
,  on  the  staff  quotas  via  an  agree¬ 
ment  concerning  the  limitation  of 
’  canned  music  on  live  dramatic 
[  shows.  This  has  been  a  persistent 

*  source  of  irritation  to  the  AFM 
and  the  union  may  concede  some 
ground  on  the  staff  quotas  if  the 
webs  agree  to  use  live  musicians 
for  background  music. 

r  The  AFM,  however,  will  not  give 
_  up  the  idea  of  staff  quotas  since 
that  %  would  cut  the  ground  from 
j  their  criticisms  of  the  Musicians 
Guild  of  America  deal  with  the 
£  major  pic  studios  last  year.  The 
_1  omission  of  staff  musicians  in  the 
MGA  deal  became  major  focal 
.  point  for  the  AFM’s  counter-at¬ 
tack  against  the  rival  union. 

-  Chi  Negotiations 

Chicago,  Jan.  27.  _ 
In  negotiations  currently  with 
:  American  Federation  of  Musicans, 
,  WGN  Inc.,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
|  stations,  are  thumping  for  com- 
i  plete  exemption  from  quota  at  a 
;  time  when  the  network  o&os  are 
seeking  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  sldemen  they!  are  forced  to  re¬ 
tain.  - 

Originally,  WGN-WGN-TV  had 
signed  AFM  contracts  for  45  musi¬ 
cians,  same  number  as  the  o&o 
stations  were  assigned.  When  Ward 
Quaai  took  over  the  station’s  steer¬ 
age  two  years  ago,  he  made  a  plea 
to  the  union  for  some  relief,  and 
the  quota  was  reduced. to  35  men. 

A  veep  at  one  of  the  o&o  sta¬ 
tions,  who  calls  'the  union's  quota 
“flagrant  featherbedding,”  reveals 
that  though  he  pays  45  -musicians 
$246  a  week  he  asks  them  not  to 
come  down  to  the  station  because 
he  doesn’t  want  to  be  obliged  to 
provide  locker  space  for  them. 
“Most  of  the  musicians  on  our  staff 
(pardon  the  expression),”  he  says, 
“are  personal  friends  of  mine.  Why 
not — as  long  as  I  have  to  keep  50 
many  musicians  on  the  payrolls? 
Even  my  dentists’s  wife  is  on  staff 
at  the  station.” 


Feb.  1: 100  Anniversary 
Of  Victor  Herbert;  ASCAP 
Fronts  National  Ballyhoo 

The  American  Society  of  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors  &  Publishers  has 
sparked  a  countrywide  commemo¬ 
ration  lor  the  100th  birthday  annl 
on  Feb.  1  of  Victor  Herbert,  the 
composer  who  was  among  the  chief 
organizers  of  ASCAP- In  1914. 

ASCAP  prexy  Paul  Cunningham 
will  appear  on  the  Peter  Lind 
Hayes  ABC-TV  show  Friday  (30) 
to  talk  about  Herbert’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  American  music.  NBC’s 
“Monitor”  show  has  programmed 
Herbert’s  music  for  Feb.  1  and  will 
feature  Interviews  with  Herbert’s 
daughter,  Mrs.  Herbert  Bartlett,  as 
well  as  Cunningham  and  Deems 
Taylor,  a  former  ASCAP  prexy. 
Taylor  appeared  on  CBS*  “Name 
That  Tune”  Monday  (26)  night  for 
.a  Herbert  tribute  and  will  also  dis¬ 
cuss  him  on  CBS  Radio  Saturday 
(31).  Herbert’s  works  will  also  get 
special  programming  on. the  Law¬ 
rence  Welk,  Dinah  Shore,  Milton 
Berle  and  Vincent  Lopez  tv  shows. 

The  Library  of  Congress  in  Wash¬ 
ington  will  have  an  exhibition  of 
Herbert  manuscripts  and  memora¬ 
bilia  starting  Feb.  1.  That  day, 
execs  of  ASCAP,  the  Friars  Club, 
Lambs  Club,  Lotos  Club,  Society 
of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  Musicians  Union  (Local  862) 
and  others  will  join  in  placing  a 
.wreath  at  Herbert’s,  statue  near 
tihe'tMall  4il  Centnd  Farit  -N.Y. . 
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The  week  of  February  1, 1959 
will  be  nationally  dedicated  by  all  branches 
of  the  music  industry  as 

VICTOR  HERBERT  WEEK 


VICTOR  HERBERT 
CENTENNIAL  COMMITTEE 


tt  MUSIC 


'•  UeJneiAiJ,  'January  28,  1959 


On  The  Upbeat 


New  York 

^MGM’s  Metropolitan  Jazz  Quar¬ 
tet  LP  release  getting  a  1,500-sta¬ 
tion  exposure  via  the  Marine  Corps, 
show  “Take  Five”  .  .  *  Jack  Scott, 
Carlton  disker,  guests  oh  D&k 
Clark’s  ABC-TV  show  Saturday  (31) 
and  the  Buddy  Bregman  .show 
(NBC-TV)  the  following,  night  as 
farewell  shots  before  !  going  into 
the  U.S.  Army  ...  Bill  Nielson, 
sales  manager  of  Urania,  and  Lou 
Sebok  of  Decca  are  scheduling  a 
series  of  cross-country  powwows  to 
introduce  the  Urania  line  to  Decca 
distribs  .  .  .  Jimmie  Rodgers  got 
the  “This  Is  Your  Life”  treatment 
on  NBC-TV  last  week.  Roiflette’s 
artists  &  repertoire  chief  Hugo 
Peretii  and  Luigi  Creatore  award¬ 
ed  him  three  gold  disks  on  the 
show  .  .  .  Ernest  M.  Robson  has 
written  “The  Orchestra  of  the 
Language.”  It’s  published  by 
Thomas  Yoseloff. 

Hollywood 

Kingston  Trio  making  the  rounds 
plugging  their  latest  Cap  album, 
“Kingston  Trio  at  .  the  hungry  i.” 
. .  .  Singer  Johnny  Cash. doing  two 
weeks  of  one-niters  in  the  south 
,  .  .  Ruth  Olay  cut  a  Mercury  ses¬ 
sion  with  Jerry  Fielding  orch  .  .  . 
Robie  Lester  pacted  by  A1  Kavelin 
and  Fess  Parker’s  Casca  label  .  .  . 
McGuire  Sisters  inked  to  a  Coca- 
Cola  commercial  pact  .  .  .  Jimmie 
Rodgers  cuts  his  next  Roulette  al¬ 
bum  Feb.  6  in  N.Y.  .  .  .  Winnie 
Gould,  “grandma"  salad  maker  at 
Ben  Blue’s  nitery,  signed  a  disk 
deal  with  Bel  Canto  .  .  .  Freddy 
Martin  planning  to  etch  a  followup 
album  to  his  Cap  Lp,  “Freddy 
Martin  At  the  Cocoanut  Grove.” 

Chicago 

Martha  Schlamme  current  at 
Gate  of  Horn  .  ,  ,  Marian  McPart- 
Iand  to  Freddie's  Cafe,  Minnea¬ 


polis,  March  23  for  two  .  *  .  Earl  ! 
Bostic  signed  for  Peoria’s  Clover 
Club  April  6  .  .  .  Sutherland  Hotel 
gets  Billy  Taylor  back  Feb.  25  for 
three  frames.  Max  Roach  is  due 
there  March  18,  then  to  the  Orchid 
Room,  Kansas  City,  cm  the  31st .  .  . 
Cozy  Cargoes  tracic  to  Preview 
Lounge  April  8  for  tfyree  ,  .  . 
Lurlean  Hunter  to  the  Cloister 
Feb.  17  , ...  Buddy  Greco  is  leaving 
Black  Orchid’s  Junior  Room  for 
London  and.  British  tv,  so  the  Boh 
Davis  Trio  replaces  Feb.  6  ... 
Dolores  Leigh  current  at  Metropole 
in  Windsor,  Ont.  She  has  a  Borg- 
hof  Gardens,  Ft.  Wayne,  date  Feb. 
2.  and  goes  to  Dayton’s  Racquet 
Club  March  6  for  a  fortnight  .  :  . 
Tommy  Edwards  to  Robert  Show 
Club  April  8  for  five  days  .  .  .  Bet 
E.  Martin  is  at  the  Radisson  Hotel, 
Minneapolis  .  .  .  Don  Cherry  goes 
to  the  Tidelands,  Houston,  April  13 
for  one  stanza  . . .  Meg  Myles  opens 
today  (Wed.)  at  Tudor  Arms  Hotel, 
Cleveland,  and  has  a  Cloister,  Chi, 
date  May  "26  .  .  .  Kirby  Stone  Four 
I  to  the  Cloister  June  16  for  a  month 
I .  .  .  Four  Lads  open  March  6  at 
[Eddys’  in  Kansas  City.  Something 
Smith  &  Redheads  tee  off  there 
Feb.  20. 

Kansas  City 

Nelson  Eddy  Sc  Gale  Sherwood 
set  for  the  Cocoaput  Grove  of  the 
Ambassador,  L.  A.,  for  two  weeks 
Feb.  21.  Ted  Lewis  Sc  Co.  head  for 
Columbus  after  their  engagement 
at  Hotel  Muehlebach  here  ends 
Jan.  31.  In  February  the  troupe 
goes  to  Palm  Beach  and  the 
Towers  Hotel  .  ,  .  Dukes  of  Dixie¬ 
land  play  a  one-nighter  dance  at 
the  Milburn  Golf  &  Country  Club 
Jan.  28  .  .  .  Della  Reese  chirping  at 
Orchid  Room  .  .  .  Grand  Ole  Opry 
was  at  Memorial  Bldg,  in  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  for  a.  single  show  Sun¬ 
day  (25)  .  .  .  Next  in  at  Eddys’  is- 
Toni  Arden,  rescheduled  for  Feb. 

6  after  she  cancelled  recently  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 


MAKES  RECORDINGS 


MAKES  MASTERS 


MAKES  PRESSINGS 


MAKES  STEREOS 


MAKES  SHIPMENTS 

(AND  WAREHOUSES) 


'with  the  efficiency,  the  quality,  the 
technical  mastery  that  has  always 
been  associated  with  the  name  of 
.MGM! 
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arrived  at  under  a  statistical  system  comprising  each  of  the  three  major  sales  outlets  enu¬ 
merated  above.  These  findings  are  correlated  i oith  data  from  under  sources,  which  are  exclusive 
with  Variety, The  positions  resulting  from  these  findings  denote  the  OVERALL  IMPACT. tie- 
veloped  from  the  ratio  of  points  scored,  two  ways  in  the  case  of  talent  ( coin  machines ,  retail 
dislcs)  and  three  ways  in  the  case  of  tunes  (coin  machines,  retail  disks  and  retail  sheet  music). 


POSITIONS 
This  Last 
Week  Week 
1  1 


TALENT 

ARTIST  AND  LABEL 

PLATTERS  (Mercury)  . . . 

LLOYD  PRICE  ( ABC-Par) . 

CRESTS  (Coed) . . 


RITCHIE  VALENS  (Del-F.) 


CONNIE  FRANCIS  (MGM) . . 

BILLY  GRAMMER  (Monument) 
CLYDE  McPHATTER  (Atlantic) . 
ANDY  WILLIAMS  (Cadence) 
BILL  PARSONS  (Fraternity)  .... 
CYRIL  STAPLETON  (London)  . , 


.  TUNE 

Smoke  Gets  In  Your  Eyes* 
Stagger  Leef 
16  Candlesf 
Donnaf 
La  Bambaf 

My  Happiness* 

Gotta  Travel  Onf 
A  Lover’s  Question! 
Hawaiian  Wedding  Song* 
All  American  Boy* 
Children’s  Marching  Song* 


POSITIONS 
This  Last 
Week  Week 


TUNES 

TUNE  PUBLISHER 

♦SMOKE  GETS  IN  YOUR  EYES . Harms 

♦MY  HAPPINESS  . . . . .  Happiness 

fl6  CANDLES  . . . . . . January 

f STAGGER  LEE  . . . , . Sheldon 

♦HAWAIIAN  WEDDING  SONG . Pickwick 

♦CHILDREN’S  MARCHING  SONG . Miller 

f DONNA  . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  Kemo 

f GOTTA  TRAVEL  ON .  . . Sanga 

fA  LOVER’S  QUESTION  . . E-Progressive 

♦CHIPMUNK  SONG  . . Monarch 


*  ASCAP  t  Bin 


inside  Stuff— Musi 


Frank  M.  Folsom,  chairman  of  the  exec  committee  of  RCA,  is  spear¬ 
heading  a  New  York  Heart  Assn,  campaign  which  will  enlist  the  aid 
of  disk  jockeys  and  radio  and  tv  directors  to  brief  the  public  on  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  heart  research  at  its  present  level.  During 
February,  the  Heart  Assn,  will  make  available  to  broadcasters  a  set 
of  jingles  calling  attention  to  the  campaign.  The  jingles  were  Written 
by  Charles  Tobias  and  are  sung  by  Jane  Pickens.  Folsom,  Tobias  and 
Miss  Pickens  will  appear  on  radio  programs  to  promote  the  drive.  The 
Heart  Assn,  plans  to  issue  scrolls  to  jockeys  and  stations  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  public  seryice  and  aid  to  the  cause. 

MGM  Records  is  -getting  its  first.  Cub  album,  “Take  Off  In  Sound” 
featuring  Marla  Smith,  off  the  ground  via  a  tieup  with  American  Air¬ 
lines.  The  campaign  will  include  window  displays  in  all  AA  ticket 
agencies,  airplane  seat  stuff ers  advertising  the  album,  ticket-counter 
flyers,  etc.  Miss  Smith,  who  worked  in  AA  ticket  reservation  offices, 
WilF  fly  via  the  line’s  Boeing  Jet  on  her  cross-country  hops  to  promote 
the  package. 

Disneyland  label’s  Chjcago  office  is  now  temporarily  topped  by  the 
West  Coast’s  Bob  Auerbach,  the  company’s  art  director.  He  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  hypo  the  Chi  branch  after  the  departure  several  weeks 
ago  of  Lynn  Jenks.  Auerbach  expects  to  return  to  the  Burbank  home- 
office  around  April  1. 


5  GREAT  NEW  RENDITIONS— 

*  DINAH-CHA  CHA 

WARREN  COVINGTON  & 

T.D.  Orch  on  Dacca  30827 

★SOLITUDE 

BONNIE  GUITAR  on  Dot  15894 

★THAT'S  MY  DESIRE 
CHUCK  BERRY  on  Chass  1716 

★  FOR  ME  AND  MY  GAL 

TOMMY  PRISCO  on  Epic  9302 

★WHEN  YOU'RE  SMILING 

BOBBY  FREEMAN  on  Jdsia  855 

MILLS  MUSIC,  INC. 


H’wood’s  Tune  Recession 


;  Continued  from  page  43  ; 


score  for  a  show  that  will  be  seen 
and  heard  only  once  doesn’t  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  framework  for  the 
songwriter.  In  addition,  Cahn  stated 
that  it’s  almost  pointless  to  write 
a  tv  musical  score  unless  there’s  a 
heavyweight  disk  name  starring, 
so  that  the  writer  can  be  sure  of 
getting  a  big  platter  play  before 
and  after  the  tv  stanza.  Cahn  said 
that  Frank  Sinatra’s  starring  role 
in  the  video  musicalization  of  “Our 
Town”  made  the  score  very  worth¬ 
while.  Cahn  wrote  the  “Our  Town1' 
music  with  Jimmy  Van  Heusen. 

..  Another  problem  in  writing  mu- 


;  sic  for  a  tv  show  is  the  distraction 
of  the  commercial  jingles.  Cahn 
said  that  extraneous  jingle  music, 
at  the  station  break,  could  kill  the 
whole  mood  of  the  show, 
j  Regarding  rock  ’n'  roll,  Cahn  as¬ 
serted  that  there  is  always  room 
for  “a  big, -fat,  beautiful  ballad.” 
He  .pointed  out  that  the  current 
No.  1  song  happens  to  be  the  oldie, 
“Smoke  Gets  In  Your  Eyes.”  While 
the  kids  will  instinctively  go  for 
the  “cannibalistic  beat  of  rock  ’n’ 
roll,”  Cahn  said  the  public  as 
whole  will  always  demand  the  more 
sophisticated  material  .as  well. 


MUSIC  BY 

JESSE  GREER 

JUST  YOU 
JUST  ME 

Vocal  -  Instrumental 

Published  by 

ROBBINS 


WANTED 

DIRECTOR  RECORDED  MUSIC ' 

Majer  East  Coast  AM  radio  station  with  adult 
audience  Ifekint  tor  experienced,  oualifled, 
top  drawer  recorded  music  executive.  Knewl- 
edie  of  Pop  —  Jazz  —  Show  music  —  soma 
Classical.  8omo  air  .'work  possible.  No  Sit 
elorks,  ploaso.  Send  background,  references, 
and  pheto  te: 

Box  V-21M0,  VARIETY, 

154  W.  44th  St.,  NSW  York  34. 


Wednesday  January  24,1^59 


Pfiftmfr 


IMPROVISATIONS  TO  MUSIC 

MIKE  NICHOLS 
&  ELAtNE  MAY 


&  - 


-4 


Smooth!  Subtle!  Sophisticated!  This 
sparkling  comedy  team  -  Nichols  and  May 
•a  brilliant  smash  on  TV  and  in  dubs- 
now  score  triumphantly  with  a  completely 
new  lineup  of  hilarious  skits  in  their 
premier  recording  for  Mercury. 


Stereo  SR  60040  or  Monaural  MG  20376 


MIKE 


NICHOLS  “MAT 


music’' 


available  exclusively  on  (y (Metcui^ 

N^feoSoi 


50  MUSIC 


Brit  Decca  Hits 
Record  $58^-Mil 

London,  Jan.  27. 

Another  record  year  for  British 
Records  is  revealed  in  the  com¬ 
pany's  report  and  accounts  for  the 
year  ended  last  March  31  end  just 
published^  Dividend  ftfas.,  bee# 
hiked*  to- Inew  high  of  50%  and 
there  is,  additionally,  a  plan'  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capital  by  around 
$7,000,000. 

Group  turnover  rose  by  more 
than  $10,900,000  to  hit  a  record 
$58,534,000.  The  report  notes  that 
the  turnover  rate  has  been  main¬ 
tained  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  company’s  current  financial 
year. 

Decca’s  exports  also  showed  a 
healthy  rise  from  $12,684,000  to 
$14,896,000.  The  total  includes  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  val¬ 
ued  at  over  $3,650,000,  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year. 

Profit  after  tax  jumped  by  over 
$850,000  to  a  total  of  $2,478,000. 


Leonard  B.  Smith  will  be  'guest 
conductor  when  the-  Scandinavian 
Symphony  Orchestra  visits  Detroit 
Feb.'  7  for  a  concert  in  the  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium  of  Masonic 
Temple. 


PSniEff 


Wednesday,  January  28,  1959 


JAMES 

THERE 
MUST 
BE  A 
WAY 


WANTED: 

TO  PURCHASE 
TAX-LOSS 
CORPORATION 
IN  MUSIC  FIELD 

DAVW  S.  BRENNEK,  CM 
507  Fiftk  Avmm 
(few  r«fc.  Hmr  Tortt 
MU  2-79S6 


^  I  LL  - 
REMEMBER 
*  TONIGHT  ’ 


FRANK  SINATRA  (Capitol) 

Only  the  Lonely  (W  1053)  . . . 

FLOWER  DRUM  SONG  (Col) 

Original  Cast  (BL  5350) . 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  (Victor) 

Soundtrack  (LOC  1932) . 

MITCH  MILLER  (Columbia) 

Sing  Along  With  Mitch  (CL  1160) 
VAN  CLIBURN  (Victor) 

Tchaikovsky  Concerto  (LM  2250)  . . 
GIGI  (MGM) 

Soundtrack  (E  3641)  . . 

HENRY  MANCINI  ORCH  (Victor) 

“Peter  Gunn”  (LPM  1956) . . 

MUSIC  MAN  (Capitol) 

Original  Cast  (WAO  990). . . 

KINGSTON  TRIO  (Capitol) 

The  Hungry  i  (T1107) . 

MITCH  MILLER  (Columbia) 

More  Sing  With  Mitch  (CL  1243) .... 
KINGSTON  TRIO  (Capitol) 

Kingston  Trio  (T  996). . . 

MY  FAIR  LADY  (Columbia) 

Original  Cast  (CL  5090). .  . 

JOHNNY  MATHIS  (Columbia) 
Johnny*#  Greatest  Hits  (CL  1135) .... 
PERRY  COMO  (Victor) 

Come  End  of  Day  (LPM  1$85) . 

RICKY  NELSON  (Imperial) 

Ricky  Sings  Again  (LP  9061) . .. 

NAT  KING  COLE  (Capitol) 

Very  Thought  of  Yon  (W  1084). . 
FRANK  SINATRA  (Capitol) 

Come  Dance  With  Me  (W  1069) ...... 

HARRY  BELAFONTE  (Victor) 

Sings  the  Blues  (LA  1006) .  . 

JOHNNY  MATHIS  (Columbia) 

Swing  Softly  (CL  1165)  . 

JOHNNY  MATHIS  (Columbia) 

Open  Fire,  Two  .Guitars  (CL  1270V. . . 
DUANE  EDDY  (Jamie) 

“Twangy”  Guitar  (LP  3000) . 

AHMAD  JAMAL  (Argo) 

But  Not  For  Me  (LP  608) . . 

FRANK  SINATRA  (Capitol) 

Come  Fly  With  Me  (W  92Q) . 

AHMAD  JAMAL  (Argo) 

Ahmad  Jamal  (LP  636)... . 

NICHOLS  A  MAY  (Mercury) 

■  Improvisations  in  Music  (MG  20376). 


1  2  3  7  1  1  3..  I  1  ....  10  5  . .  6  ...  91 


9  5  10  5  . . 


7  . .  5  . ...  5  2  1  5  5  80 


3  3  ..  ..  $  2  4  . .  2  ...  4 .......  3 


I  1  2  2 


1  ..  7  ..  6  ..  ..  67 


2  ..  9  ....  3  1  ..  3 


8  6  ..  6  5  5  8  6..  1 


7  10  5  . .  4  6  8 


1  ..  ‘  4  1  41 


7  . .  •  7  7  . .  6  ..  2 


4  . .  5  4..  ..  10 


5  .  27 


8  ..  4 


4  ....  3  10 


9  5  10  7  ..  6  23 


3  ..  ..  2  ...  ..  20 


7  . .  ......  . .  10  12 


..  3  ..  9 


)■  i  J  OTJi 


Roosevelt 

Continued  from  page  43 

Government  if  published  now,  it 
is  known  that  Hansen  omitted  the 
weighted  vote  issue  in  listing  what 
the  decree  may  contain. 

It  Is  understood  that  Roosevelt 
wrote  him  back  strongly  recom¬ 
mending  the  inclusion  of  the 
weighted  vote  formula  in  the 
decree. 

Rooseyelt  also  has  suggested  to 
Hansen  that  complaining  members 
of.ASCAP  be  given  a  chance  to 
see  the  decree  before  it  is  finally 
signed.  Although  the  Justice  Dept, 
never  makes  such  a  concession, 
Roosevelt  contends  the  ASCAP 
case  is  entirely  different  and  old- 
line  precedent  should  not  be  bind¬ 
ing  on  it 

After  reading  Hansen’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  is  being  done,  Roose¬ 
velt  said  he  is  satisfied  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  “actively  trying”  to  get  an 
acceptable  decree.  For  the  time 
being,  he  has  therefore  withdrawn 
his  charges  that  Justice  has  been 
dragging  its  feet  on  the  case, 

Roosevelt  could  not  predict  when 
the  decree,  might  be  issued.  , 

Col’s  Legiiers 

==  Continued  from  page  43 

a  Victor  pactee,  who  had  been  set  1 
for  a  starring  assignment.  Miss] 
MacKenzie,  however,  had  to  pull  ! 
out  because  of  pregnancy  and  was ! 
replaced  by  Polly  Bergen,  a  Colum- 
bia  disker.  Along  with  Miss  Bergen  ■ 
in  “First  Impressions”  are  Farley 
Granger  and  Hermione  Gingold.  I 
j  "Juno”  is  the  Joseph  Stein  adap- 1 
Ration  oFSein  trcasfcr* *‘Jutfo  ^d 


the  Paycock,”  with  a  score  by  Marc 
BlitzStein.  Show  stars  Shirley  Booth 
and -Melvyn -Douglas.  i 

Although  the  contracts  for  “Gyp¬ 
sy,”  the  miisicalization  of  Gypsy 
Rose  Lee’s '  book  of  that  name, 
treating  of  her  early  days  in  show 
biz  with  a  score  by  Jule  Styne  and 
Stephen  Sondheim,  have  not  been 
finned,  it’s  understood  that  there 
are  strong  forces  connected  with 
the  show  that,  want  it  turned  over 
to  Columbia.  “Gypsy”  will  star 
Ethel  Merman  who’s  not  now  tied 
to  any  diskery.  She  was  a  long¬ 
time  Decca  pactee. 

Other  companies  that  have 
latched  on  to  original  Broadway 
cast  sets  this  season  are  RCA  Vic¬ 
tor  with  “Redhead”  and  MGM  with 
“Whoop-Up.” 

COL’S  6  EP’S  JUST  FOR 
|  JUKES  IN  STPO  RACE 

Growing  jukebox  demand  for 
stereo  disks  is  forcing  the  record 
manufacturer  to  step  up  their 
move-in  on  the  stereo  singles  and 
EP  fields.  Latest  to  hop  on  the 
stereo  EP  bandwagon  is  Columbia 
Records  which  has  .scheduled  six 
EPs  for  juke  release  only. 

The  Col  move  follows  Mercury’s 
decision  last  week  to  start  releas¬ 
ing  singles  and  EPs  for  the  stereo^ 
market.  Up  until  now  RCA  Victor 
had  been  virtually  the  only  major 
with  both  EP  and  single  stereo 
disks.  Decca.  Is  planning  a  stereo 
entry  with  EPs  shortly  and  such 
other  companies  as  MGM  and  Jub¬ 
ilee  have  made  an  occasional  fling 
with  stereo  singles. 

The  jukebox  industry  estimates 
there  will  be  close  to  20,009  stereo 
boxes  lb  operation  by  the  end  of 

S’MP  eimiIn*  3.1-)  b)  isk  3*P 


Hugo  &  Liigi 

,  Continued  from  page  43  ' 

singles  field,  will  bear  the  regular 
RCA  Victor  label  as  well  as  the 
additional  Hugo  &  Luigi  Produc¬ 
tions  credit.  Although  they  will 
report  to  George  R.  Marek,  veepee 
and  general  manager  of  RCA  Vic¬ 
tor,  who  calls  the  tieup  “One  of 
the  most  revolutionary  and  .crea¬ 
tive  moves  ever  made  by  a  major 
recording  company,”  all  the  team's 
releases  will  be  co-ordinated 
through  Sholes, 

It’s  understood  that  the  Hugo  & 
Luigi  Productions’  within  the 
Victor  orbit  will  be  somewhere 
between  a  subsid  label  and  an  i 
indie  operation.  The  boys  will  have 
an  independent  voice  in  decisions 
on  product,  exploitation  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Although  the  Hugo  6c 
Luigi  productions  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  regular  Vic¬ 
tor  outlets,  It’s  expected  that 
they’ll  hire  about  eight  field  men 
to  work  on  their  releases  exclu¬ 
sively.  , 

Heller  had  been  musical  direc¬ 
tor  at  Victor  for  the  past  two  years. 
His  -plans  for  i  new  tieup  are  not 
yet  set.  Heller’s  leaving  is  part 
of  the  shakeup  at  Victor  which 
saw  a&r  man-musical  director  Joe 
Reisman  exiting  last  week  after  a 
four-year  tenure. 

.  Replacement’  ior  Peretti  and 
Creatore  at  Roulette  Is  still  up  for 
speculation.  With  the  a&r  door 
revolving  overtime  in  .the  disk  in¬ 
dustry  during  the  past  couple  of; 
weeks,  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of 
availabilities.  Also  out  in  last 
week's  reshuffling  were  Paul  Co¬ 
hen;,  CpraF*  a&r  bpss,.  who  was 


MGM’s  a&r  topper  Morty  Craft 
No  replacement  has  been  set  for 
Craft  as  yet 


HIT.  REMINDERS/ 


♦SLEIGH  RIDE 
.  ♦SCARLET  RIBBONS 
WALTER  DONAIDSON’S— I 

*  •  Just  Try  to  Picture  Me 

DOWN  HOME  la  TENNESSEE 
•  YOU’RE  A  MILLION  MILES 
FROM  NOWHERE  (When  I 
h  You're  One  little  Mile  From 


MILLS  MUSIC  INC 


PAT  BOONE 

DOT  RECORDS 

WITH  THE  WIND 
AND  THE  RAIN 
IN  YOUR  HAIR 

paramount  music  corp  I 


A&R  DIRECTOR 

CemMW-Arrenaer  with  excellent  ma¬ 
terial,  Itfeaj  tknMfl.  Jacket*),  energy. 

3CEKS  POSITION 
Write:  Bex  W  130-59,  VARIETY, 
1H  Wert  44tk  St.Wew^Vf*  $$*. 


t 
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CHICAGO  CAFES’  SPEND  ABILITY 


Wildwood  Jumping;  Diamond  Beach  j|||||J(]||[j  J  MINORS  AGVA  Factions  Counting  Noses  In 
Sold  to  Chi  Group;  Cafes  Rebuilding  |||K[  J||[  P(JE)SES  at  Next  Weeks  Meet 


Wildwood,  N.  J.,  Jan.  27. 

Growth  of  this  resort  as  a  name 
talent  centre  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  sale  of  the  Diamond  Beach 
Club,  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
theatre  cafes,  to  a  Chicago  syndi¬ 
cate  represented  by  Dr.  John  Ver- 
meren,  Cold  Spring,  N.  J.,  and 
Chicago. 

The  3,000-seat  cafe,  which  boasts 
100%  visibility,  and  was  modeled 
after  the  Las  Vegas  Tropicana,  will 
now  revert  to  a  strictly  top  head¬ 
liner  policy.  Constructed  in  1956, 
it  has  been  operated  by  George 
James  during  the  past  two  years. 

Vermeren’s  syndicate  will  im¬ 
mediately  begin  Contracting  stars 
for  the  1959  season  extending  from 
June  26  to  Sept.  7.  Names  will  also 
be  sought  for  the  m.c.  slot. 

Verraeren’s  syndicate  also  ac¬ 
quired  the  100-unit  motel,  dining 
room  and  about  600  lots  fronting 
on  the  ocfean  and  bayfront. 

On  Other  Fronts 


She  Had  Last  L&ff 

Carlisle,  Eng.,  Jan.  27. 

A  customer  at  Fraser  Neal’s . 
presentation  of  “Puss  in 
Boots”  pantomime  at  Her  - 
Majesty’s  Theatre  here 
laughed  so  much  that  she 
had  her  baby  next  day.  It 
wasn’t  expected  for  another 
four  weeks, 

Entire  company  adopted  the 
infant  as ‘their  “first  lady  of 
show  business.”  - 

Gale  R&R  Rides 
Out  Ohio  Floods 


Chicago,  Jan.  27. 

With  the  economic  situation  im¬ 
proving,  Windy  City  saloonkeepers 
have  been  fattening  their  talent 
budgets  for  the  months  ahead  that 
shape  as  competitive — in  propor¬ 
tion  to  nitery  numbers — as  any  past 
period.  . 

Taller  coin  has  been  forthcoming 
from  major  cafes,  and  second-line 
spots  alike.  Of  the  former,  spend¬ 
ing  more  are  the  Chez  Paree, 
Black  Orchid  and  Cloister.  It 
may  be  the  dollar  antics  of  these 
spots  have  inspired  lesser  estab¬ 
lishments  to  up  their  antes  too, 
best  examples  being  the  Cafe  Con¬ 
tinental  (jumped  to  the  $1,500- 
$1,700  range  for  jazz  units  and 
singers)  and  the  Chase  Restaurant, 
where  Jan  August  and  two  sidemen 


— ■■  ■  — ♦  Next  week’s  meeting  of  the  na- 

_  _  _  —  .  tional  board  of  the  American  Guild 

Saw  Dust  Long  Lnur  Of  Variety  Artists  is  expected  to 

Chicago,  Jan.  27.  see  some  major  jockeying  for  posi- 

Emmett  Kelly,  the  circus  tipn.  It  has  become  evident  that 

tramp  clown,  vows  he’s  fin-  attempts  will  be  made  by  both  ad- 

ished  with  the  tent-and-saw-  ministration  and  anti-administra- 

dust  trail.  Henceforth*  he’ll  tion  forces  to  line  up  uncommitted 

confine  his  activity  to  indus-  members  of  the  board, 
trial  shows  only.  This  is  the  second  national  board 

He’s  current  at  the  Chi  meeting  in  which  an  organized  bloc 
Auto  Show.  will  make  its  appearance  fsince  the 

-  -  '  =  takeover  by  Jackie  Bright  as  na- 

•  /•  W  »i  1  •  tional  administrative  secretary.! 

I  list  AlltlAV*  At  the  previous  board  meeting  in 

June,  the  anti-administrationites 
*  were  able  to  put  over  the  election 

,  of  Ernie  Fast  as  assistant  national 

won/in  iAlfA  IU  Y  administrative  secretary.  They 

IdlllC-  1  One  lie  1  •  were  defeated  m  trying  to  arrange 

«  w  *  wmw  *  •  a  supervisory  setup  for  the  AGVA 

The  annual  French  Invasion  of  Fund  n0"’ headed  by 

e  top  hotels  in  New  York  gener-  A  second  attempt  rep0rtedly  u  ill 


Piaf-Uo-Autier; 
France-Take’  N.Y. 


quired  the  100-unit  motel,  dining  llllf  liniil  rtniine  just  finaled.  ^  w  .  v — J VTT  ‘  Margie  Coate. 

room  and  about  600  lots  fronting  will  vlllv  1  lUvUO  The  urge  to  spend  has  infected  tlie  toP  k°tels  in  New  York,  gener-  A  second  attempt  reportedly  will 

on  the  oefcan  and  bayfront.  -  .  some  nabe  locations,  too,  notably  ally  expected  in  April,  started  con-  be  made  for  a  peek  into  the  records 

On  Other  Fronts  The  Ohio  -floods  Of  last  week  the  Mist  on  the  far  northwest  siderably  earlier  this  year  with  the  of  this  fund.  The  operations  are 

Jake  Diamond,  victim  of  a  mid-  sunsiaea  m  tune  for  the  rock  n  periphery  of  town,  which  has  been  opening  of  Edith  Piaf  at  the  Em-  currently  u  secret,  except  through 

season  fire  last  summer,  is  rebuild-  roil  package  put  out  by  Tim  Gale,  gambling  with  Cab  Calloway’s  re-  pire  Room  of  the  Hotel  Waldorf  the  reports  ly  Miss  Coate. 

ing.his  Martinique  club.  The  op-  of  General  Artists  Corp.,  to  open  vue  Biz  so  far  has  been  disap-  Astoria  Monday  (25)  with  a  $35  Opposition  ic  Bright  and  pres- 

eration  will  now  include  a  motel  its  tour  in  Columbus  Friday  (23).  pointing.  per-skull  dinner  for  the  benefit  of  ent  “ins”  of  the  administration  was 

and  cocktail  lounge  Just  a  few  feet  The  sudden  cold  snap  caused  near-  As  for  the  aforementioned  ma-  the  French  Hospital,  N.  Y.  accelerated  with  the  election  of 

from  the  boardwalk  at  Oak  Ave.  by  waters^  of  the  Scioto  River  to  j0rs,  a  big  past  problem  has  been  piaf  is  to  be  followed  bv  Penny  Singleton  as  president  and 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Ben  Schlenzig  are  recede  and  thus  eliminate  the  dan-  suitable  talent  availability.  Of  late  Lilo  who  0Dens  tonight  (Wed)  at  Rajah  Raboid  as  vicepresident  of 

adding  a  new  after-dark  spot  to  ger  of  floods  to  the  area.  the  Chez  has  been  able  to  firm  up  the  PerSiarRoom  oTthe  Plaza  and  the  union.  In  addition,  elected 

the  Wildwood  scene  with  the  lssu-  On  Wednesday  (21)  promoters  a  flock  of  dates  that  figure  to  do  [hp  Gallic  tide  continues  with  the  were  several  board  members  who 
ance  of  a  new1  license  for  their  had  called  Gale  advising  him  that  fancy  biz,  among  the  upcomers  be-  nrpprn  of  vickv  Autier  who  open£  were  known  to  have  a  dubious  at- 

beachfront  Bahama  Room  in  the  the  show  was  likely  to  be  cancelled  ing  Jerry  Lewis  (who  opens  Feb.  pt  th_  ot  tj-Jo  5  titude  toward  the  national  admin- 

Rio  motel  at  Rio  Grande  Aye.  and  inasmuch  as  the  Veterans  Memorial  18),  Dean  Martin,  Johnny  Mathis,  .  ’  .  e  _  *  ’  ,  istrative  secretary.  Even  with  this 

the  beachfront.  The  Schlenzigs  own  Auditorium  was  being  used  to  shel-  Red  Skelton,  Xavier  Cugart  &  f  t w  d  „  •!![  ziatfc  sli2ht  nucleus,  it  is  figured  that 


This  is  the  first  date  for  Miss 


titude  toward  the  national  admin¬ 
istrative  secretary.  Even  with  this 
slight  nucleus,  it  is  figured  that 


several  Wildwood  motels  but  this  ter  and  feed  victims  of  the  flood.  Abbe  Lane,  and  a  reprise  for  Louis  Pia£  at  Waldo5£  previous  dates  tbey  bave  been  able 
marks  the  first  time  they  have  com-  The  “Act  of  Clod”  clause  would  Prima  &  Keelv  Smith.  having  been  at  the  now  aeiunct  COrnnarativelv  much 


e  to  accomplish 


oriSnailv  comparatively  much»  including  a 
originally  t  «-herphv  it  uwiiH  u 


marks  the  first  time  they  have  com-  The  “Act  of  God”  clause  would  Prima  &  Keely  Smith.  having  been  at  the  now  deiuiict  comparatively  much,  including  a 

bined  a  liquor  license  with  their  be  invoked.  The  next  day,  how-  While  it  has  several  future  pe-'  Versailles.  She  was  original  y  setup  thereby  it  would  be  impos- 

motel  operations.  t  ever,  the  promoters  were  hopeful  riods  contracted,  the  Cloister’s  slated  to  start  the  Waldorf  stand  in  sjbje  for  four  mcmbers  0f  yie  na_ 

,  Harfy  Levy^  completing  en-  because  of  the  new  cold  wave  and  lineup  has  some  glaring  gaos  for  September,  but  an  auto  accident  in  tional  executive  committee  to  con- 

largement  of  his  Rainbow  Room,  on  Friday,  when  conditions  were  name  insufficiency,  mindful  that  it,  France  forced  the  delay.  vene  for  tbe  express  purpose  0f 

mid-city  rock  n  roll  spot.  Adja-  near  normal,  an  advance  of  $5,000  (Continued  on  page  54)  Similarly,  it  will  be  Miss  Autier’s  passing  legislation  desired  by  the 


sible  for  four  members  of  the  na- 


mid-city  rock  ’n*  roll  spot.  Adja-  near  normal,  an  advance  of  $5,000 
cent  stores  were  acquired  to  pave  was  registered 
the  way  for  enlargement  of  the  Columbia’s  stereo  EP  entry  in- 
__  .. .  ,  _  .  eludes  packages  by  Mitch  Miller, 

Ben  Martin  is  making  major  Ray  coniff,  Les  &  Larry  Eigart, 
changes  and  enlarging  his  Club  Johnny  Mathis,  Percy  Faith  and 


Bolero.  A  new  stage,  dressing  Ted  Straeter, 

rooms  and  extensive  Interior  seat-  _ 1 

Ing  enlargement  are  part  of  reno¬ 
vation  plans.  His  boxoffice  cham-  Wnilnl 

(Continued  on  page  54)  TldlfU! 


CAROL  CHANNING’S  5iG 


Waikiki  Wing-Ding 

.  Honolulu,  Jan.  27. 


ACAPULCO’S  VARADERO  ~£*££E 
DESTROYED  BY  FIRE  ofMjshseASf  & 

Acapulco,  Mexico.  Jan.  27.  played  her  previoub  N. 

The  Varadero  night  club  here  Lhe  Viennese  Lantern, 
was  destroyed  by  lire  last  week  in  _ 

less  than  30  minutes.  Blaze  began  r»  I  n  i  .  P  • 

at  8  p.m.  when  club  was  empty  of  Lt6al  KICK  10  r3Uf 


Similarly,  it  will  be  Miss  Autier’s  passing  legislation  desired  by  the 
first  stand  at  the  St.  Regis,  while  administration. 

Lilo  played  the  Persian  Room  last  As  a  result  of  the  latter  develop- 
year  for  the  first  time  and  broke  ment,  comparatively  little  * 'new 
the  record  for  the  season.  legislation  has  been  passed  since 

Miss  Autier,  wife  of  the  manager  October,  the  administration  having 
of  the  Sporting  Club,  Monaco,  adopted  a  more  careful  attitude 
played  her  previouk  N.  Y.  dates  at  especially  since  Miss  Singleton  and 
the  Viennese  Lantern.  Raboid  have  attended  all  executive 

-  committee  meetings. 


Three  men  were  arrested  for  dis-  patrons  and  personnel.  Spot  usu- 
orderly  conduct  after  a  free-swing-  ally  opened  for  business  after  10 

inx  X _  .4-  *1 _  .  ,  t  _ - _ 


The  opposition  has  put  some 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Albany,  Jan.  27. 
Former  Assemblyman  Harold  L. 


IU  DEDCMIJ  If  ADVTT  WV  ing’  Slass  -  throwing  fray  at  the  o'clock  evening.  Former  AssemMyman  Harold  G.  RAY  BOOKED 

IN  PERSIAN  MARKET  WK.  Clouds  nitery  in  Waikiki.  Police  The  city’s  small  fire  department  £real,  of  Homer  N  Y.,  director  of 

i  ru  i  t,  a  said  about  20  other  early  morning  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  fire  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syra-  FOR  PAI  Af*F  I ONOONI 

patrons  joined  in  the  melee  .which  which  spread  swfftly!  fanned  by  ^use  from  1950  to  1955,  has  been  fUft  lALALli,  LUm/UW  ‘ 
WnSC  started  ^er  Ann  Lund,  co-owner,  breezes,  covering  the  entire  club  ^stored  to  the  post  by  the  ne*  Johnnie  Ray  has  been. signed  for 

instfucted  her  floorman  to  quiet  within  five  minutes.  stateT  Agriculture  Commissioner,  a  two-weeker  at  the  Palace  Thea- 

the  trio‘  Spot,  owned  by  newspaper  and  Don  J*  Wickham,  named  by  the  new  tre,  London,  starting  March  9.  Deal 

Although  the  interior  of  the  magazine  columnist  Agustin  Bar-  governor,  Nelson  Rockefeller.  was  made  by  the  Lew  &  Leslie 

rLn;!«  ,1c  r5?55in  cil  rooft°P  was  left  in  disorder,  rios  Gomez,  is  near  the  Hotel  Pa-  The  salary  of  Creal,  who  was  re-  Grade  Agency  of  London,  with 

■ri/  rJw  t!oai!lrcU  ntor  n0  maj°r  damage  was  caused.  The  pagayo  (in  front  of  Hornos  Beaph)  placed  by  William  F.  Baker,  of  General  Artists  Corp.  Bernie  Del- 

« nftft  US  °U/0  OI  inC  covers  aver  three  men,  including  a  Navy  com-  and  was  popular  with  vacationing  Syracuse,  after  Averell  Harriman  font,  a  brother  of  the  Grades,  is 

nEEi  phannUtf  e7  09ft  mander,  fled  after  the  fight  but  U.  S.  tourists  despite  entertain-  became  governor,  will  be  revealed  operating  the  Palace. 

it  were  apprehended  a  few  blocks  ment  policy  which  leaned  heavily  soon,  according  to  Commissioner  .While  abroad,  Ray  will  do  two 

f  on  Mexican  acts.  Wickham.  telavnston  shows .  n*ich  v.-ill  be 


tS  OAO  •  iucii,  xuciuuii 

Miss  •  Channing  drew  $7,928  In  ““e^aDDrehended1 
covers  last  week.  She  started  at  the  aPP™hended 

spot  Dec.  26.  She  did  excellent  biz 
last  year,  but  was  in  on  a  straight  ff—1 ■ 

salary.  She’s  next  at  the  Fairmont  II  ,  _ 

Hotel,  San  Francisco*  starting  Feb.  1 1  Til 

E  Lrlxti 


G-String  Runs  Out  On 
Tokyo  Rose’  in  Honolulu 


Florida-on-the-Cuff:  Rough 

[FEE  SHOWS  SUFFER  FROM  FREE-ITIS] 


.While  abroad,  Ray  will  do  two 
television  shows  which  will  be 
kinnied  for  Australian  video  as 
well. 

Normally,  Ray  plays  the  Palla¬ 
dium  when  performing  in  London. 
However,  there  is  little  likelihood 
this  year  that  American  perform¬ 
ers  will  be  used  at  that  house. 
Palladium  now  has  a  pantomime* 
and  when  it  resumes  with  variety 
shows  in  April,  Frankie  Vaughan 
will  be  in  £or  a  run,  to  be  followed 


Honolulu,  Jan.  27.  Some  Florida  nitery  owners  fear  tels,  but  they  feel  that  more  than  they  have  no  alternative.  Should  by  a  show  headed  bv  Max  rv. 

Stripper  Tomiko  Osawa,  billed  ^  t  '  v  b  thei_  la  t  seas0n  that  amount  of  tickets  are  avail-  the  Deauville  combination  or  any  graves  '  ^  '  y~ 

as  “Tokyo  Rose,”  wriggled  herself  ™ able.  The  Deauville  auditorium  is  other  hotel  or  group  of  hotels  Following  his  London  stand  Hav 
into  a  charge  of  lewd  and  lascivi-  unless  basic  conditions  change  m  ..loaded>.  and  many  ot  them,  come  to  them  next  year  with  simi-  will  plav  Rome  ^d  Psri^  ’  7 

ous  Conduct  during  a  performance  that  area.  The  bonifaces  are  especi-  are  not  guests  of  these  inns,  lar  plans,  they  will  have  to  sell  _ _ _ 

at  the  Honolulu  Theatre.  Vice  ally  bitter  at  a  set  of  circumstances  Whether  tickets  are  bootlegged  or  whatever  talent  they  have  and  at  A  ,  rno  _ 

squadsmen  said  she  ended  her  ,th  t  has  t  th  t  th  bott0m  whether  a  greater  amount  than  is  maximum  prices.  The^  also  point  fl  Iff  aura  3  7n\  RpTAm 

dance  sans  costume  from  the  waist  “J®*  “f  fpuJ  ~  necessary  is  printed  up,  isn’t  out  that  the  demand  for  names  has  5  IVetOrU 

down,  though  she  claims  she  only;  of  the  entertainment  ladder.  known.  increased  with  the  free  entertain-  If  Tofn  JPr  MAnnTr  in  R*nlr 

ended  up  in  what  Is  acceptable  as  The  first  thorn  in  their  side,  they  Tbe  agencies  are  well  ment.  and  as  a  result  prices  will  be  fx  iflUHCj  IU  DuUK 


down,  though  she  claims  she  only;  °*  entertainment  ladder, 
ended  up  in  what  Is  acceptable  as  The  first  thorn  in  their  side,  they 


The  talent  agencies  are  well  jnient,  and  as  a  result  prices  will  be  j 


the  “proper  minimum.”  feel,  is  the  free  entertainment  be-  aware  of  the  problem  presented  by  Spins  up  next  year,  all  other  condi- 

i  She.  and  theatre  manager.  James  dispensed  by  the  Deauville  com- !  the  Deauville  plan  now  that  it  ha*  tions  being  equal. 


Ottawa,  Jan.  27. 

The  Central  Canada  Exhibition 
in  1958,  which  drew  a  total  at- 


I  tT  1_^  V  ,  *  -  _T  ...  AUK  Ulduenseu  uy  Ulc  UCilUVlUC  turn*  i  wcauvmc  Fiau  Uiai  u«  ~  *  ..  .  ,  JUAWIWUV11 

^  pashmioto,  who  was  charged  with  which  has  been  ^  operation  several  weeks.  ^e.  ““J5  tbe  1'958,  which  drew  a  total  at- 

aiding  and  abetting  her  in  the  al-  ”maT?®n  notels’  ™cn  nas  They  have  come  to  realize  that  it  added  complaint  that  they  have  to  tendance  of  533,763,  greatest  in  the 
leged  act  of  lewdness,  were  re-  bought  top  names  for  three  one-  doing  the  Florida  entertain-  make  the  entertamment  pay  off  fail’s  70-year  history,  reported  a 

l.nr.J  Xl  nn  t._:i  ...l,  — :  _ _ i..  _ l- 1  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  nn  ife  Tlthw  hniro  win  ...  .  *  .  .1 _ f _ 


leased  on  $100  bail  each. 

‘Blackouts*  Total  190G 

•  '  Hollywood,  Jan.  27.  .  entertainment  in  competition  with  tertamment  for  nothing.  ie!ch  SSht  club  may  h^a  S  T  Th|  association.  wTuch  operate. 

Ken  Murray’s  “Blackopts”  .other  hotels  and  night  clubs,  but  It's  pointed  out  for  example,  of  the  past  before  long.  Among  the !  h-l°f-<l°wne  i?arkl 
bounced  hack,  in  its  fourth  frame  it  degrades  the  entire  enter-  that  the  Belmar  Hotel  has  an  ar-  angles  now  being  studied  is  a  re-  i  Jlbltl01*»  also  grossed  $152,^6 
xoifh  «  a  dicrtif  talnment  nriw'Ms  hv  nffpritiff  t>er-  t  .  _  _ Jt'  _ i  from  other  sources  including  Big 


nighters  weekly  to  which  presum-  ment  industry  in  general  much  on  its  own  nierits.  They  have  no  total  revenue  of  $443,765. .  It  ran 
ably  only  the  guests  of  the  hotels  good.  The  other  hotel  cafes  suffer  r?.omi,  or  casinos  to  make  up  defi-iejgbt  days  last  August.  CCE  Assn.’s 

are  invited  The  comDlaint  here  during  the  process,  and  forces  ho-  Fo.r  them  thls  l.s  311(1  unless  annual  meeting  was  told  the  sur- 
are  mviieci.  ine  compiaini  nere  , _ - -  there  is  some  UDturn.  or  some  -t. . 
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with  a.  fine  $36,500  after  a  slight  tainment  process  by  offering  per-  rangement  with  the  Latin  Quarter  turn  to  nudity  for  the  spots  with ;  lrom  P^er^  sources  including  Big 

dip  to  $35,500  the  previous  week,  sonal  appearances  for  free.  The  whereby  a  guest  can  see  a  show  expensive  production.  It  perked  up  j Four  £?otbap*  fPto  racing,  wedding 
In  the  two  weeks..' before  that  .at  oply  product  they  have  to  sell,  sa>  0ne  evening  through  Belmar.  The  in  Las  Vegas  at  the  Dunes  and  i  rfceptl0ns  iir  the  park  s  buddln8s> 

the  Ritz  Theatre  here,  the  show  the  cafe  owners,  is  entertainment.  Saxony  also  has  an  arrangement  stardust  and  could  conceivably  i  etc; ^ 

scored  with  a  smash  $118,000.  they  cannot ^  compete  against  f0r  free  entertainment.  And  after  turn  the  trick  here  as  welL  \ nP!!XI!e&d1itures’  incJudlP« 


Four-week  total  is.  $190,000. 
Layoiit  .was  booked  originally 


those  giving  the  item  away. 


all,  say  the.  percenters,  it  is  diffi- 


for  four  business  tjieVD eaurille  'plan.  ,  the.  ^p-tWay  fn  'copious'! 

catliy  that1  it*  a4ll  gtf^fcs  of Yho^'mj-i  Yet  the  talenl 


the  $25,000  yearly  rent  to  the  city 


Q  - y  -  ’  aU)  pajr  vuc  xt  xo  wux-  ■ .  ■  ■  ■  ■  — *  nnn  '  j 

T^eorpticallyrj  say.  the  ^  cafemena]cult, .  tp  *#seU  .that  wWch;t^  -givjBit  rtoi^lea4er,  ■ 
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(SO  WHAT  ELSE  IS  NUDE?) 

______  By  JACK  PITMAN  ■  ■  ■  ,  "  — 


Chicago,  Jan.  27. 

Although  it  never  really  left  the 
show  biz  scene,  nudity  is  making  a 
•‘comeback/’  ■  t  . 

Mounting  evidence  has  been 
duly  recorded  in  Variety  from 
time  to  time,  the  chief  clue  per¬ 
haps,  being  the  outbreak  of  chest¬ 
baring  in  Las  Vegas,  and  pioneered 
a  couple  of  years,  back  by  the  Har¬ 
old  Minsky-Dunes  Hotel  alliance. 

But  there  are  surer  signs  for  the 
agents  and  performers  who've 
weathered  the  discouragements  of 
statutes,  shifting  tastes  and  melan- 1 
choly  economics.  Apart  from  the 
Vegas  splash,  the  peelers  and  pur¬ 
veyors  can  point  to  burlesque  re~ 
vivals  in  several  large  urban  centers^ 
A  vet  exotic  herself,  Bose  La  Rose, 
helped  the  cause  last  year  when 
she  opened  the  Town  Half  Theatre 
in  Toledo.  In  St.  Louis,  where  he’s 
partnered  in  operating  the  World, 
Harry  Wald,  sans  partner,  relight¬ 
ed  the  Grand  as  a  strip  showcase, 
and*  in  December,  had  enough  op¬ 
timism  left  over  to  unlock  Louis¬ 
ville'S  old  Buckingham  And  sweep 
away  more  than  25  years  of  dust. 
It’s  now  called  the  Savoy. 

To  the  Windy  City’s  Milton 
Schuster,  agenting  strips  for  38 
years  land  before  that  a  burly  com¬ 
ic),  the  answer  is  simple,  if -over¬ 
simplified — television.  It’s  the  one 
aspect  of  entertainment  you  posi¬ 
tively  can’t  see  on  video,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  cleavage  that  often 
passes  for  smart  couture.  For  this 
reason,  he  explains,  the  Vegas  flesh 
interest  is  a  reflection  and  not  a 
cause.  Some  major  cafes  around 
the  country,  he  points  out,  could 
only  go  so  long  with  the  big  nitery 
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acts  before  the  law  of  diminishing, . 
returns  appeared,  so  what  better 
hypo  than  to  break  out  the  bosoms? 

,  In  addition  to  revived  theatres, 
stripping  is  thought  to  be  more 
widespread  today  in  saloons  than 
ever  before.  Exotics  are  encour¬ 
aged  as  much  by  bigtown  conven¬ 
tion  bureaus  as  by  a  thirsting  male 
populace  frustrated  by  tv’s  "fail¬ 
ure”  to  expose  them.  Chicago’s  re¬ 
liance,  for  one,  on  flesh  as'  a  busi¬ 
nessman’s  lure  is  wellknown,  and 
should  the  bluenosers  ever  prevail 
here,  it  could  be  akin  to  castastro- 
phe.  Chi’s  annual  tally  from  visita¬ 
tions  goes  as  high  as  $200,000,000. 

Despite  the  upbeat,  one.  area 
where  it  hasn’t  been  felt  yet  is  the 
club  date,  and  the  reason,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Schuster,  is  cost.  True 
enough,  a  meeting  of  salesmen  can 
have  a  couple  or  three  strips  at  a 
nominal  price,  but  the  taste  of  such 
■gatherings  generally  runs  to  more 
spectacle,  meaning  lotsa  costumes, 
a  comic,  a  band,  etc.  That  spells 
tall  coin,  .and  usually  discourages 
the  program'  chairman.  A  big  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  occurred  in  Chi  re¬ 
cently,  when  a  home-building  con¬ 
cern  spent  $75,000  to  import  the 
entire  Minsky  revue  from  the 
Dunes  for  a  single  performance. 

While  the  outlook,  therefore,  is 
mostly  good,  agents  and  operators 
are  becoming  more  concerned  with 
a  decline  in  good  peelers — the 
showmanship  femmes.  According 
to  Schuster,  it’s  a  case  of  too  few 
places  extant  where  tyros  can  re¬ 
ceive  polish.-  In  the  old  days,  a  gal 
in  a  theatre  line  could  observe  and 
learn,  while  accruing  dance  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  same  time.  At  the -right 
time,  she  could  leave  the  line  for 
stripping.  Today,  it’s  mostly  learn- 
as-yqu-go — and  to  oldsters,  at  least, 
j  the  difference  is  plenty  visible. 


Saranac  Lake 

By  Happy  Benway 
Saranac  Lake,  Jan.  27. 

Alex  Nebesar,  staffer  at  the  Mu¬ 
sic  Box  theatre,  Gotham,  went  to 
the  general  hospital  for  a  major  rib 
operation  that  he  mastered  nicely. 
Ready  to  return  to  the  Will  Rogers, 

:  he  was  hit  with  an  acute  appendix. 
•Emergencied  back  to  the  general 
hospital,  he  went  through  opera- 
j  tion  number  two.  He  is  now  back 
;  at  the  Will  Rogers  and  showing  a 
!  daily  progress.  i 

■  Ray  (IATSE)  Van  Buren,  who 
{beat  the  rap  here  four  years  ago, 
was  ^recently  stricken  and  emer¬ 
gencied  back  here  for  major  sur¬ 
gery.  He  is  now  at  the  Will  Rogers. 

Mac  Whitney,  comedian  with 
many  summer  stock  companies 
(last  with  the  Farragut  Players), 
came  in  from  N.Y.  for  the  usual 
observation  and  rest  period. 

Harry  “Slipfoot”  Clifton,  who 
graduated  here  in  class  of  ’44,  re¬ 
ports  that  hers  In  the  best  of  health 
and  that  for  the  past  five  years  he 
has  been  a  columnist  on  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.Y.)  Courier-Gazette,  by- 
|  lined  “Squire”  Clifton. 

;  Helen  Van  Note  a  Walter  Reade 
[  Theatres  staffer,  is  hack  here  after 
!  a  year  at  home;  she  was.  hit  with 
!  pneumonia  that  requires  hospital- 
j  ization.  . 

j  Write  to  those  who  are  ill. 

]  A6VA  Factions 

;  Continued  from  pace  SI 

i  staunch  “ins”  on  the  fence  as  to 
;  continuing  their  alignment  with 
{forces  headed  by  Bright.  Some 
‘have  definitely  turned  neutral. 
Even  with  the  changes,  it’s  believed 
that  Bright  will  be  able  to  sum¬ 
mon  a  majority  on  most  issues  in 
which  he  is  interested.  However, 
it  is  known  that  the  climate  of 
opinion  among  many  board  mem¬ 
bers  is  moving  away  from  Bright, 
and  may  be  further  split  by  the 
unpaid  officers  of  the  union 
through  their  power  to  appoint 
committee  members. 


The  DEER  RIVER  ROYS 

Starring  HARRY  DOUGLASS 

_ lataniariaaal  Twr 


Opening  FrL  (Jan.  30th) 

APOLLO.  Now  York 


Kwffem  WILLIAM  MOtJUf  AWNCY 
Pn«.  M§tj  CO  XIRKBY 
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Aqoarama’s  AFB  Date 

Boston,  Jan.  27. 

Danny  White;*  Aquarama.  (12) 
is  signed  for  the  Loring  Aif  Force 
Base,  Limestone,  Me.,  Winterama, 
Feb.  6-7,  : 

Boston-based  water  show  com¬ 
prises  line  of  eight  aquaballet 
femmes*  four  divers  and  comics. 
Layout  will  be  part  of  the  annual 
winter  carnival  and  will  he  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  AFB’s  heated  indoor 
pool. 

The  all-Boston  performers  in  the 
show  are:-  Sandie  Mueller,  Betsy 
Butler,  Naneie  Carroll,  Jan  Coop¬ 
er,  Pat  Maloney,  Dianne  Dowling, 
ballet;  Jane  Olivadoti,  feature  ex- 
hib  swimmer. 

Harrahs  "Blind’ 

To ‘Off  Season; 
Playing  Names 

Reno,  Jan.  27. 

Current  show  policy  at  Harrah’s 
at  Lake  Tahoe  indicates  manage¬ 
ment  is  ignoring  the  “off  season” 
trend  to  tighten  up  on  the  coin — 
and  the  move  is  paying  off  with 
hefty:  biz  for  both  the  showcase 
and  the  casino. 

At  this  time  of  year,  when  most 
clubs  at  the  mile-high  lake  have 
shuttered  for  the  season,  Harrah’s 
is  billing  such  as  Gisele  MacKenzie, 
Xavier  Cugat  and  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor. 
The  unprecedented  move  followed 
the  decision  to  book  shows  through 
the  Christmas  season. 

The  majority  of  the  clubs  at  the 
lake  close  after  Labtor  Day  and 
remain  out  of  action  until  spring. 

For  the  first  time,  Harrah’s  .last 
year  continued  the  floorshow  pol¬ 
icy  beyond  Labor  Day  with  top 
talent.  One  obvious  reason  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  show  dates  beyond  the 
Yule  season  is  the  weather — which 
has  been  perfect.  Lake  Tahoe  has 
not  experienced  any  serious  storms 
this  season  and  a  new  highway  over 
the .  mountains  makes,  motoring 
easier.  The  lake  is  frequently 
snowed  in  during  the  winter  and 
the  tourist  dollar  is  scarce. 

Many  of  Reno’s  saloon  set  are 
motoring  to  Harrah’s  (it’s  a  one- 
hour  drive)  to  catch  the  acts,  what 
with,  only  one  spot  in  Reno  (the 
Riverside)  booking  a  floorshow. 

In  its  downtown  Club,  Harrah’s 
continues  with  substantial  lounge 
acts.  On  the  marquee  last  week, 
for  instance,  were  Jerry  Colonna, 
A1  Morgan  and  four  other  acts. 


New  Haven,  Jan.  27.  . 

Mrs.  S.  Z.  Poli,  widow  of  the 
Connecticut  showman,  celebrated 
her  90th  birthday  Saturday.  At  the 
same  time  she  was  informed  by 
Mayor  Richard  Lee  that  a  street 
in  downtown  New  Haven,  in  an 
area  now  being  redeveloped,  would 
be  named  for  the  famous  theatre 
owner  who  built  a  string  of  vaude- 
film  houses  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Mrs.  Poli,  who  is  in  excellent 
health,  was  her  husband's  partner 
in  the  early  days  when  they  ran  a 
museum  here  exhibiting  figures  in 
the  news  they  themselves  carved. 
She  received  flowers  and  wires 
from  oldtimers  across  the  country 
who  remembered  that  “six  weeks’ 
Poli  time.” 


Bermuda's  1st  leer 

Bermuda  will  have  Its  first  freez¬ 
er  presentation  with  “Icetime”  set 
for  the  New  Opera  House,  in  Ham¬ 
ilton,  starting -Monday,  Feb.  2.  In 
the  cast  are  Bissell  &  Farley,  Ben 
Dova,  Angelito  and  Joe  CardwelL 
Helene  Vinson  is  the  choreograph¬ 
er,  and  layout  was  put  together  by 
Harry  Hirsch. 

-  Outfit  will  carry  Its  own. tank. . . 


;  Inside  Staff— Vande 

A  printer’s  error  in  last  week’s  Variety  caused  a  few  chuckles  In  the 
community.  A  correction  for  the  “Las  Vegas  Revisited"  story,  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  yarn  about  the  Concord,  Kiamesha  Lake,  N.Y. .The  net 
result  read:  “Thus  far,  Buddy  Hackett  has  appeared  at  the  Cordillion 
(Room)  twice,  not  as  undressed  as  the  others,”  latter  line  pertaining 
to  the  show  at  the  Thunderblrd,  Las  Vegas.  Phil  Greenwald,  the  Con¬ 
cord  booker,  called  up  to  object^that  he  has  never  permitted  Hackett 
to  strip  at  the  Catskill  resort. 

Sadie  Jacobs  was  wrongly  identified  in  her  obituary  last  week  as 
the  widow  of  William  Jacobs,  Chicago  vaudeville  agent  who  was  a 
Warner  Bros,  producer  in  Hollywood  in  his  later  years.  Actually  Sadie 
Jacobs,  who  succumbed  at  67  to  a  heart  attack,  was  William  Jacobs’ 
sister.  She  had  been  a  familiar  figure  in  the  heyday  of  Chicago  book¬ 
ing  activities,  working  for  several  agents  and  graduating  into  one  her¬ 
self.  At  one  time  she  was  engaged  to  marry  Sam  Thall,  a  power  on 
the  Western  Vaudeville  Managers  Assn,  floor,  but  that  was  called  off. 


Fasching  Fries  lift  B.O. 

Of  Cafes  in  W.  Germany; 
‘Masked  Ball  on  Skis’ 

Munich,  Jan.  27. 

With  an  exceptionally  short 
fasching  (carnival)  season  of  32 
days  in  West  Germany,  nitery  own¬ 
ers  are  making  it  an  especially 
crowded  time  of.  the  year.  Banquets 
{and  halls,  artists’  bights,  carnival 
processions  are  all  slated  to  keep 
the  customers  revolving  for  this 
{season,  highlight  of  the  year’s 
social  doings.  . 

Eveqt  got  started  with  the  cor¬ 
onation  of  the  fasching  prince  and 
princess,  and  ever  since,  until  the 
giant  bash  winds  up  Feb.  10,  there 
I  are  as  many  as  seven  huge  gather¬ 
ings  slated  for  one  night. 

Jan.  23,  for  instance,  has  the 
Film  Ball  at  the  Deutsches  Thea¬ 
tre,  “Narhalla  Caps”  night  at  the 
German  Museum,  the  First  Grand 
Schwabylon  Festa  at  the  Regina 
Palast  Hotel,  and  the  Jazz  Ball,  at 
the  House  of  Art  In  addition, 
nearly  every  good-sized  beer  cellar 
and  night  club  flings  its  own  fasch¬ 
ing  fest. 

Upcoming  are  such  entrancing 
events  as  The  Sounding  Curtain, 
stage  and  radio  ball  Feb.  4,  the  j 
Festa  of  the  Nutty  Knights  Feb.6,  j 
Dream  Wings  costume  fest  Feb.  7, 
Sleepwalkers  Carnival  Feb.  8, 
Night  in  Venice  on  the  9th,  and  the 
Schwabblon,  Narhalla  Last  Dance 
and  Princely  Farewell  winding 
things  up  on  the  10th.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  final  fest  at  a  moun¬ 
tain  resort  on  the  10th  is  billed 
as  the  “masked  ball  on  skis.” 


Bandit’s  Solo  Act  Stops 
Show  at  3  Tex.  Lounges 

Dallas,  Jan.  27.  . 

A  lone'  armed  bandit  held  up 
three  local  lounges  within  blocks 
of  each  other  and  escaped  with 
$131  from  customers  and  cash  reg¬ 
isters.  Hit  by  the  pistol-packing 
thug  in  about  half  an  horn*  were 
the  Player’s  Lounge,  Hi  Ho  Lounge 
and  Astor  Inn. 

First  victim  was  Pat  White,  in 
charge  of  the  Players  Lounge. 
After  sitting  in  a  booth,  the  bandit 
cut  telephone  wires,  then  whipped 
out  a  pistol  and  ordered  customers 
to  line  upf  against  a  wall.  He  pock¬ 
eted  $69.  Of  this,  $44  came  froth 
billfolds  of  customers. 

Next  was  the  Hi  Ho  Lounge 
where  he  added  $42  to  his  booty 
after  lining  the  customers  against 
a  wall  and  sacking  their  pockets 
as  well  as  clearing  the  cash  regis¬ 
ter.  Ralph  Allard,  at  the  Astor 
Inn,  was  the  third  victim.  The 
traveler  took  a  total  of  $22  from 
lounge  receipts  and  from  custom¬ 
ers. 

The  man  then  ran  into  the  street 
and  made  his  getaway  in  a  car 
driven  by  a  male  colleague. 


$1,000  Heist  in  Hub 

Boston,  Jan.-  27. 

William  “Billy”  Parker,  47,  for¬ 
mer  vaudevillian  and  now  night 
manager  of  the  Crawford  House 
Cafe,  Scollay  Square  nitery,  was  ' 
abducted  on  Sunday  (25)  by  two  I 
gunmen  in  the  driveway  of  his 
Revere  home,  forced  to  drive  hack 
to  the  night  spot  and  open  a  safe 
containing  $i;000,  he  told  police. 
The  bandits  missed  $4,000  in  a 
larger  safe. 

Parker  said  he  closed  the  spot 
at  1  a.m.,  and  then  left  for  a  party 
in  South  Boston.  The  two  gunmen 
were  waiting  for  him  when  he 
arrived  home  at  6  a.m.  After  open¬ 
ing  the  smaller  safe  at  gunpoint,  i 
Parker  said  he  was  bound  hand! 
and  foot  Twenty  minutes-  later  he 
freed  himself  and  called  North  St.  j 
station  police.  Parker  said  he 
didn’t  know  the  combo  of  the 
larger  safe  and*.was  unable  to  open 
it  despite  the  robber’*  threats,  i  t  J 


Blackpool  Bites  Back 

London,  Jan.  20. 

No  music,  no  lights.  That’s 
the  decision  of  Blackpool, 
Britain’s  No.  1  seaside  summer 
magnet  for  vaude  artists,  after 
a  refusal  by  the  Performing 
Rights.  Society  to  reduce  a  levy 
for  recorded  background 
music. 

Decision  affects  only  one 
tableau  feature  of  the  illumi¬ 
nations  scheduled  for  next 
fall.  PRS  wanted  $160  In  fees 
for  the  backgrounding  to  the 
“Fantasia”  section  of  the  dis¬ 
play,  revised  last  year  Trom 
$80.50.  .  '  * 


COPS  CLOBBER  CUTIES 

San  Antonio,  Jan.  27. 

Police  broke  up  a  floorshow  at 
Margo's  lounge  and  booked  both 
dancers  for  “disturbing  the  peace, 
to  wit,  engaging  in  a  lewd  and  vul¬ 
gar  floorshow.” 

Vice  officers  who  said  they  were 
making  a  routine  check  chanced  to 
witness  the  show.  They  arrested 
Margaret  Garza,  knowh  a3  “Gigi," 
and  Victoria  Logiudice,  known  as 
“The  Tiny  Flame.”  Roth  were  re¬ 
leased  on  appearance  bond. 
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OLASON'S  FUN-MASTER 


PROFESSIONAL 
COMEDY  MATERIAL 
for  aH  Thoatrlcafl 
"Wo  Sorvlco  th«r  Start- 

Bit  Teapot  ary  Special  ea  All 
35  Oas  Fllas  fof  515,  Plus  tl.M  Pottos* 
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•  3 Parody  Books#  P*r  Bk.  ...Site 

•  4  Blackout  Book*,.  Par  Bk.  .  .  $25  e 

•  MInttrol  Bud«*t  . ...$25# 

How  to  Mastor  tho  Coromonlos 

$3  p*r  Copy 

No  C.O.D's  .  "Always  Op*n‘ 

BILLY  GLASOK 

200  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y.C*  39  Clrd#  7-1130 
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Presently: 

DCSI  ARNAZ 
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|  Palm  Sorlais,  Calif. 
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I  Alter  Marsh  1st. 
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A.C.  as  105-Year  Lady  But  Not  An 
Oldfashioned  Dame;  $134-M3  Facelift 


•  Atlantic  City,  Jan.  27.  ♦• 

Residents  of  this  resort,  now  five 
years  in  its  second  century,  will 
never  permit  it  to  become  a  “little 
old  lady”  relegated  to  a  back  seat 
.  by  more  bustling  seashore  commu¬ 
nities. 

Mayor  Joseph  Altman  so  .de-' 
dared  last  week  as  he  told  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  resort’s 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  in  the 
12-year  period  ending  in  1966, 
$134,000,000  will  have  been  spent 
to  lift  the  face  of  the  city  and  keep 
it  abreast  of  the  changing  times. 

The  mayor  said  a  new  era  got 
underway  when  residents  began  to 
realize  that  the  town  was  indeed 
ah  “old  lady,”  and  growing":  older 
every  day,  following  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  city’s  centennial  in 
1954.  Since  then  localites  have 
spent  more  millions  on  new  con¬ 
struction  and  improvements,  than 
during  the  “entire  preceding  25 
years,”  a  sum  totaling.  $37,773,310. 
By  the  end  of  1965,  an  additional 
$96,226,960  will  have  been  spent 
to  improve  the  resort  and  the  re¬ 
sort  area,  the  .mayor  declared. 

In  this  era  of  constant  change 
and  intense  competition  for  busi- 
.  ness,  no  resort’  can  stand  still  and 
expect  to  get  its  share  of  the  vis¬ 
itor  and  convention  dollar,  the 
mayor  said. 

Proof  thatvthe  city  is  not  lag- 


Satchmo’s  Israeli  Tour 

Tel  Aviv,  Jari.  20. 

Louis  Armstrong  and  band  have 
been  booked  for  a  tbur  of  Israel 
late  this  March  by  impresario  G. 
Godik.  Godik's  Olympia  ‘  venture, 
incidentally,  has  again  folded.  The 
French-Israeli  show  .  was  staged 
once  last  May  and  again-  early  this 
season  but  grosses  did  not  justify 
continuation.  . 

The  Armstrong  concerts  will  be 
presented  independently. 


OX.  Eyes  Sidewalk  Cafes 
To  Make  Like  Paree;  One 
Of  ’Em  Yclept  L ’Espionage 

Washington,  Jan.'  27. 
This  city,  likened  frequently  to 
Paris  because  of  its  wide,  tree-lined 
avenues  and  stately  architecture, 
is  considering  efforts  to  emulate 
another  Parisian  trademark — the 
sidewalk  cafe. 

Harry  Zitelman,  an  owner  of 
Basin’s  (near  the  National  Theatre  I 
here),  and  Richard  MIcheel,  at¬ 
torney  for  swank  L’Espionage  Res- ; 
taurant  in  fashionable  Georgetown 


NAJA  KARAMURU 

International  Dancing  Star 

Now  featured  in  Minsky’s  Revue 
DUNES  HOTEL,  Las  Vegas 
Thanks  to  Harold  Minsky  and 
Madame  Kamarova 
Personal  Manager 
HENRIQUE  FIALHO 
Exclusive  Booking 
EDDIE  KAPLAN  AGENCY,  Inc. 
1564  Broadway,  New  York 


Cafes  Names  for  Games  as  Reno 
Warms  Up  for  ’60  Winter  Olympics 


Ride  Camel,  Be  a  Prez 

Ottawa,  Jan.  27. 

Don  Reid,  city  alderman 
who  rode  a  carriel  in  ah  after¬ 
noon  grandstand  show  at  the 
1958  Central  Canada  Exhibi-’ 
t:on,  was  elected  1959  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  CCE  Assn. 

He  succeeds  Wilbert  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Clark  Mansfield  remains 
v.p.  of  CCEA. 


Ilut  ias-  I  sec^ion,  are  spearheading  the  prec- 
ging  is  seen  in  the  scores  of  poshy  j  f  -j 

motels  under  construction  now  for  ® ”  „  Jnhv: inced  sidewalk 

the  coming  summer  season,  the  j  ff™0*  J'ould  be  a  profitable  side- 
•imnrfw^mpnts  h^inff  made  bv  the  1  ®  their  present  biz,  cind  con- 

older  hotels  Uhe MariborW 1 

Blenheim*  for  instance,  is  con- !  h}hitinn<;  1  DUl 

structing  a  swimming  pool  on  the  j  ?his  town  of  in  i ment’ 

.  oceanfront  off  the  boardwalk  ad-  j  ““i  town  of  outmoded  bluelaws. 

jacent  to  the  hotel)  and  the  street! 


St.;  Strips  Return 


New  Orleans.  Jan.  27. 
Bourbon  St.’s  “noble  qxperi- 
ent”  came  to  a  sudden  end  Fri- 
Rnth  have  cfafoH  o  j  •  *  ment”  came -to  a  sudden  end  11 

jacent  w  ine  ugieu  aim  me  succv ;  aTonhniin  hpuar-nroc6  «re  days  ago.  Two  night  spots  which 

improvement  program,  With  to  add  respectability  to  the 

fhfaa  main  Lmpc  having  boon  or !  ?ueeisA.~uc  al.e  'vmmS  to  settle  foi  ?  vieux  Carre’s  striptease  row  by  i 


three  main  lanes  having  been  or  •  Iess 
now  being  widened  to  make  way  ‘  : 

for  more  traffic. 


Witches  Take  a  Back 
Seat  as  Salem  Ponders 
Case  of  the  Wigglers 

Salem,  Mass.,  Jan."  27. 

Oriental  wiggiers  won  a  round 
here  in  a  case  In  which  Nesle,  “The 
'Cat  Goddess,”  was  found  innocent 
of  a  charge  of  giving  an  immoral 
performance.  She  was  fined  $13, 
however,  for  failure  to  file  her  pro 
:  name  with  the  state’s  public  safety 
department. 

!  Her  dance  which  caused  a  lot  of 
boil  and  police  commotion  was  a 
centuries-old.  Near  East  intern  tsrp 
!  symbolizing  a  femme’s  maturity  to 
womanhood  and  all  that  it  stands 
for,  capabilities  for  marriage — and 
moreover,  she  learneed  it  at  a 
;  church  social,  she  testified  in  Salem 
Superior  Court. 

ft  was  no  striptease  said  Mrs. 

’  Winifred  A.  Fountas,  24.  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  who  is  billed  as  Nesle — Ar¬ 
menian  for  “cat  goddess” — she  told 
the  judge. 


Tisch  Motels  in  A.C. 

Atlantic  ’  City,  Jan.  27. 

Four-story  55-unit  motel  will  be 
built  here  at'  136-138  S.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Ave.,  at  a  construction  cost 
of  $155,000,  by  the  Tisch  Family, 
operators  of  the  Traymore  and  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotels. 

Plans  call  for  lobby  and  some 
units  at  street  level  with  a  drive¬ 
way  leading  to  rear  parking  lot  for 
38  cars  and  a  swimming  pool.  Ele¬ 
vator  will  connect  with  the  upper 
floors.  - 

Tisch  group  also  have  under 
construction  the  Brighton  Motel  on 
site  of  old  Brighton  Hotel  near 
their  Traymore.  It  wall  be  one  of 
the  largest  in  resort. 


1JtM  Sidewalk  natrons  thus  flrp  •  Vlt;u*  ^afre  5  sinpiease  row  oy  i  George  Kattar.  of  Methuen. .  the 
likely  to  wind  up with  pop  instead  [booking  nam,.  acts  have  reverted  j  owner  of  The  Barn  at  Salisbury 
I  of  pernod  (The  District  has  a  law  t(?  their  former  entertainment  poll-  J  Beach,  where  the  performance  took 
i  -cies.  •  ‘place, 

The  strippers  are  back  on  the 
boards. 

The  signs  came  down  in  front 
of  Ciro’s  and  new  ones  substituted 
announcing  that  Kalantan  was  the 


In 

Germany,*  Fedl  Agency 
Sez  ‘Nein’  to  Nudes 

Nuernberg,  Jan.  20. 

In  a  move  that  many  bartenders 
and  nitery  owners  V  claim  is  de¬ 
signed  to  strip  them  of  all-im¬ 
portant  business,  German  strip¬ 
pers  are  being  stripped  of  one  of 
their  rights. 

The  federal  labor  exchange  and 
unemployment  insurance  office 
here  has  just  ruled  that  striptease 
“artists”  cannot  seek  employment 
through  the  German  artists’  agen¬ 
cies.  And  the  agencies  have  been 
warned  by  the  government  that 
they  can  no  longer  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  'these  girls  who  are. 
termed  “beauty  dancers,”  since- it 
claims  they  are  not  actually  art¬ 
ists.  - 

Girls  “whose  acts  are  striptease 
exhibitions,  disrobing  scenes,  mod¬ 
eling  of  ladies’  underwear  in  pub¬ 
lic,  exhibitions  of  their  body  and 
other .  non-artistic  performances” 
are  those  included  in  the  recent 
ban;  which'  cites  Jan.  1,  1959,  as 
the  end  of  nudity  in  Germany. 

If  a  dancer  seeks  employment 
through  an  agency,  she  must  now 
prove  that  'she  has  ballet  train¬ 
ing. 


Edmundo  Ros*  Studio 

-  ■  London,  Jan.  27. 

Edmundo  Ros,  who  operates  his 
own  night  club  in  Regent  St.,  is 
launching  a  dance  studio  next 
month,  ft  will  specialize' in  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Latin-American  dances,  for 
which  his  oreh  is  best5  known.  ‘ 
'Jonathan  Gray  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  studio  director  with  Carol 
Greene  as  dance  director.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  there  will -be  a  staff  pf.twQ; 
fconsulranfe-ana  eight  instructors?  I 


against  imbiding  in  public!) 

•Corporation  counsel  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  has  the  separate  applications 
un'der  review,  and  opinion  is  ex¬ 
pected  shortly.  Neither  Zitelman 
nor  Micheel  expect  any  unsur- 


new  headliner.  Kalantan  was 
booked  after  Lili  St.  Cyr  was  held 
over  on  the  Coast  and  could  not 
make  it  here. 

Jazz  Ltd.,  the  first  club  to  “try” 
the  legitimate  way,  was  also  back 
to  the  Bourbon  St.  art  of  peeling. 

Operators  of  both  places  found 
there  wasn’t  enough  traffic  to 
justify  name  performers  and  re- 

FROM  XMAS  TO  MAY|™  fl0ra 

the  beginning,”  Said  one  veteran 
operator  on  the  street.  “I’ve  seen 
others  who  attempted  to  go '  legit 
and  folded  in  a  hurry  in  the  past.” 


mountable  legal  roadblocks.  Leas¬ 
ing  of  sidewalks  for  public  utility 
uses  and  storeroom  elevators  is  a 
long  established,  acceptable  'prac¬ 
tice.  No  change  of  law  is  regarded 
as  necessary. 

SHIFT  IBEW  CHI  SPEC 


Chicago,  Jan.  27. 

Winter’s  unpredictability  has 
cued  switching  of  the  annual  vaude 
spectacular  of  Local  1031  of  Int’I 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
from  the  Xmas  period  to  spring. 
Next  edition  from  impresario 
Frank  Darling  is  skedded  May  21 
for  eight  days  at  the  local’s  west- 
side  hall,  with  Danny  .Thomas  top- 
lining.  Dukes  of  Dixieland  have 
also  been  paeted  so  far. 

The  union  explained  that  too 
many  member  were  missing  the 
holiday  layout  because  of  bad 
weather.  Originated  13  years  ago 
as  membership  morale-builders, 
the  extravaganzas  later  went  on  a 
two-a-year  basis,  but  in  recent 
years  had  reverted  to  the  one  at 
Christmas. 


Three  Stooges  Out  to  Win 
F’s  and  Influence  People 
With  T-Shirts  and  Toys 


was  found  innocent 
charge  of  presenting  an  immoral 
performance.  Both  he  and  the 
terper  had  appealed  lower  court 
fines. 

Following  the  dancer’s  testimony. 
Judge  Charles  Fairhurst  was  asked 
by  her  counsel  if  he  wished  to  see 
her  dance.  “For  free?”  inquired  ‘the 
judge.  “No,  it  isn’t  necessary,  i 
don’t  think  that  public^  morals-j 
were  too  much  shocked.  The  dance 
was  done_  in  a  well  lighted  public 
place.  Le’wdness  is  usually,  found 
behind  closed  and  locked  doors.” 
He  found  her  not  guilty. 


*  Reno,  Jan.  27. 

What  with  the  eighth  Olympic 

Winter  Games  at '  nearby  Squaw 
Valley  only  a  year  away,.  Reno— 
and  its  clubs  and  hotels— are  mak¬ 
ing  long-range  plans  to  host  a.  big 
share*  of  the  thousands  of  visitors 
that’ll  trek  to  the  big  event. 

Principally  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Reno  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  local  civic  leaders  are  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  various  Olympic 
committees  for  the  Feb.  18-28  date 
next  year. 

The  major  local  hotels  are  re¬ 
ceiving  reservations  from  all  over 
the  world,  and  will  hang  out  the 
summer  rate  signs  for  the  winter 
event. 

Entertainment  -  wise,  club  man¬ 
agements  collectively  report  plans 
!  for  signing  only  the  top  names  dur- 
:  ing  the  •  games,  and  of  offering 
'  many  added  services  'such  as  over¬ 
night  ski  repair  service)  to  visitors. 

Reno  is  the  closest  major  city  to 
the  games  site  at  Squaw  Valley, 
and  is  the  only  location  in  Che  im¬ 
mediate  area  with  a  major  airport. 

Officials  estimate  a  daily  specta- 
i  tor  attendance  at  the  games  at 

•  35,000  to  40.000,  and  double  that 
inumber  for  combined  visitors. 

I  Squaw  Valley  is  approximately 
(45  miles  (a  one-hour  drive)  from 
jReno,  and  is  on  the  west  side  of 
'  Lake  Tahoe.  The  lake  itself  is 
divided  by  the  California-Nevada 
herder.  Access  to  the  games  site 
is’-either  a  new  or  imp**oved  high¬ 
way 

feveral  clubs  at  the  lake  have 
also  reoorted  special  planning  for 
the  big  event.  Ilarrah’s  Club 
earlier  this  month  hosted  the  na¬ 
tion's  top  sports  scribes  to  a  three-, 
day  tour  of  the  area,  and  is  sched¬ 
uling  other  projects  to  promote  the 
games: 

The  North  American  Champion¬ 
ships  will  be  held  at  the  Olympic 
site  npxt  month  with  narticioants 
from  14  nations  using  the  facilities 
that  w:il  be  used  in  the  1960  games 
when  31  countries  enter  the  com¬ 
petition. 


Deal  has  been  closed  for  mer¬ 
chandising  with  the  tag  of  the 
Three-  Stooges .  between  Harry 
Romm,  Stooges’  personal  manager, 
and  Harold  Bell  of  the  H.  G.  Saper- 
stein  Associates.  Bell  expects  to 
go  into  immediate  production  of  Tr 
shirts  and  will  expand  into  inflated 

toys  and  various  other  novelties,  or  ine  u  Ilun  xreasiue 

SLlw  ; Island”  bas  run  daily  trips  to  an 

ttieir  bow  atthe  Toy  Fair  to  be  .  jsian{j  jn  the  Mere,  where  imitation 

Accord  nl  to^eU  iiene'Les  of  !  d°ubloons  “uIa  be  •«"*««  K 
the  Stooee/wffi  he  made  after  tho  lis  now  P«>P°s«i  to  sell  this  ship 
origtaal  members,  wht  are  now!and  with  the  showboat. 


WATCH  OUT,  ENGLAND; 
HERE  COMES  SHOWBOAT 

Scarborough,  Eng.,  Jan.  27. 

A  “Missouri”  showboat  on  the 
River  Mere  here  is  planned  for 
the  1960  vacation  season.  Cost  of 
the  new  craft  is  estimated  at  $19,- 
000.  It  MTould  be  built  to  scale  by 
a  local  firm  of  boatwrights  and 
carry  up  to  100  passengers  on 
cruises.  Plan  would  include  staff¬ 
ing  of  showboat  with  colored  em¬ 
ployees  garbed  in  colorful  candy- 
striped  costumes,  to  creat  the  cor¬ 
rect  riverboat  atmosphere. 

For  some  years  a  pirate  treasure 
ship,  the  Hispaniola,  used  in  lens- 
ing  of  the  Disney  film  “Treasure 


Correction:  Lee  Sherman 
Staged  Monique’s  Act 

Editor ,  Variety: 

, .  D“e  misunderstanding,  1 |  SV'SSn'ne  TriesTs  i 

l\a!3-_cre<^ec!.,by  Varietys  Dallas  j  shown  with  Curly  and  Shem'p  How-  ;  east  England  holiday  lesort. 
reviewer  with  the  staging  and  ]  ard,  boili  of  whom  have  died  since,  ! 

choreographing  of  Monique  Van  \  with  replacement  by  Joe  DiRita.  j  Frankie  Laine  DelaV 
Vooren  s  act  Unfortunately,  this  j  Merchandisers  felt  that  it  would  ■ 
also  .happened  when  Miss  Van  ■  be  better  to  sell  the  goods  with 
Vooren  played  Montreal.  i  Curly  as  the  model,  wWch  consti- 

Mr.  Lee  Sherman  did  all  the  jtutes  the  original  impression  made 


Gives  Monique  a  ‘Hold’ 

Dallas.  Jan.  27. 
Frankie  Laine  has  postponed  his 


stagi^  and  choreographing  of  in  the  oldie  pix  now  flourishing  ■  opening  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Em- 
*  ....  .  |.pjrg  R0om  untn  Monday  (26).  He 

:  had  been  scheduled  to  open  Thurs- 
.  day  (22).  Monique  Van  Vooren. 
•  the  current  attraction,  will  hold 
;  over  until  Saturday  «24). 

No  reason  was  given  for  Laine's 
action. 


Miss  Van  Vooren’s  present  act  and  j  on  tv. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  con¬ 
veyed  to  your  readers  these  credits 
for  Mr.  Sherman.  ; 

Gerald  W.  Purcell. 


Autry’s  Texas  Rodeo 

Mercedes,  Tex.,  Jan.  27. 

Gene  Autry  and  his-  rodeo  have 
•been  ’signed  as  the  feature  of  the 
20th-  annual  •  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Livestock  Show  to  he  held  here  in 
March. 

Autry^will  appear  at  each  of  the 
five performances  -  of  the  rodeo 
which;  is  directed  by  Everett  E.  Col- 
horn, who  dittoes,  for  the  Madison 
S:q.<  Garden /N.Y  *)  and  other- &ig- 
tim,ej««undupsr.(Vi  •>  i„-  3/,qg9h  j; 


Joe  LoCastro  in  Pitt  Tie 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  27. 

Joe  LoCastro.  who  ran  a  booking 
agency  in  Buffalo  for  several  years, 
has  become  an  associate  in  the  tal¬ 
ent  office  of  George  Claire  here. 
Latter  was  an  indie*  for  s  long  time 
before  hooking; up  in  1955  with 
MCA  as  its  representative  in  this 
territory.  Claire  and  MCA  split  in 
’57  and  he  resumed  on  his  own. 

Claire  represents  two  of  town’s 
big  spots,  Holiday  House  and  Hori- 
zoa  Room.  LoCastro  will  -concen¬ 
trate  on  club  bookings  and  the 
smaller  rooms  which  play* gets. only  j  Hi 
to  hi't;  jJliijC  jfe 


Clarion  Group  to  Tour 

Clarion  Concerts,  specializing  in 
the  concert-presentation  of  rare 
music  will  take  to  the  road  next 
season.  Boston  and  Princeton  dates 
have  already  been  booked  by  the 
Herbert  Barrett  Management. 

Concerts  were  set  up'  at  Tpwn 


Lotsa  Aonles  (4)  Join 
To  Run  N.  C.  Moose  Lodge 
With  450-Cap.  Nitery 

Greensboro,  N.C.,  Jan.  27. 

A  Greensboro  corporation  head¬ 
ed  by  Richard  App?e,  restaurant 
operator,  has  bought  the  Moose 
Lodge  on  High  Point  Rd.  and  in 
90  days,  following  renovation,  will 
open  a  new  steak  house  and  night 
club. 

Apple  reported  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  including  himself  as  presi¬ 
dent,  Glenn  Apple  of  Baltimore, 
Herbert  and  Howard  Apple  of 
Greensboro,  and  several  local  per¬ 
sons,  purchased  the  lodge  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $65,000.  RenovsH'oni 
and  an  addition  plus  all-newT  equip¬ 
ment  wij  bring  the  suoper  club’s 
investment  to  around  $125,000. 

Proposed  is  a  steak  house  seat¬ 
ing  125  and  with  open-hearth  char¬ 
coal  grill,  a  sandwich  grill  seating 
several  dozen, ‘and  the  nitery  seat¬ 
ing  around  450  and  with  raised 
dance  floor.  Orchestra  music  will 
be  featured  for  dancing. 

The  building  has  been  the  Moose 
Lodge  for  five  years.  Seven  years 
ago  it  was  the  site  of  the  Casa 
Blanca,  one  of  the  city’s  first  night 
clubs. 

Richard  Apple  will  be  manager 
and  will  be  associated  in  manage¬ 
ment  with  his  brother  Glenn  who 
will  move  here  from  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  Glenn  Apple,  now  in  charge 
of  the  tearoom  at  Hutzler’s  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  will  be  hostess. 

Richard,  Herbert  and  Howard 
Apple  are  active  in  several  restau¬ 
rant  operations  here. 


EMA  Reelects  Wolff 

Max  Wolff  has  been  reelected 
for  his  second  term  as  president  of 
the  Entertainment  Managers  As-n. 
of  New’  York.  He  was  named  last 
year  to  succeed  Nat  Abramson  who 
held  that  post  for  nearly  25  years. 

Other  EMA  officers  are:  Jack 
Segal,  1st  v.p.;  Carlton  Hub,  sec¬ 
ond  v.p.:  Gordon  X  Skea,  treas¬ 
urer;  Thomas  Kelly,  secretary,  and, 
Robson,  recording  sec-j 
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Vaude,  Cafe  Dates 


New  York 

Johnnie  Raye  to  repeat  at  the 
Latin  Quarter  May  22  .  .  .  Hal 
Alema  Trio  to  preem  at  the  Luau 
400  Feb.  2  „  .  .  Former  vaudies 
Eddie  Lane  now  manager  of  Chez 
Carlo  .  .  ,  Elsa  &  Waldo  inked  for 
the  Tropjcana,  Las  Vegas*  April  39 
.  .  .  Evelyn  Sharpe  to  Ola  New 
Orleans,  Washington,  Feb.  9  .  .  . 
Reneaux  and  Sue  Canton  on  the 
bill  at  Detroit  Athletic  Club  Feb.  6. 

Joe  Glaser,  Associate  Booking 
Corp.  prexy,  hack  from  a  selling 
trip  to  Florida  . . .  Page  Morton  re¬ 
sumed  at  the  Bird  ’n’  Glass  .  .  . 
Marion  Colby  starts  at  the  Carillon 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Feb.  8  .  .  . 
Danny  Bernstein  off  on  a  Miami 
Beach  vacation.  He's  with  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Morris  press  dept  ...  Domi¬ 
nique  returns  to  the  U.S.  from 
France  for  a  date  at  the  Carillon 
next  week  .  .  .  Jean  Carroll  to  the 
Latin  Quarter  Feb.  5  .  .  .  Svika  & 
Talya  newcomers  to  the  Cafe  Sail- 
bra  revue  .  .  .  Cedrone  &  Mitchell, 
who  closed  at  12  Carver  St„  Bos¬ 
ton,  start  a  two-weeker  at  the  Twin 
Trees,  Dallas.  Feb.  5.  Phyllis  Bil¬ 
ler  replaced  them  at  the  Boston 
spot  .  .  .  Frank  Paris,  long  a  pup¬ 
peteer  in  vaude  and  video,  and  Who 
designed  the  original  Howdy  Doody 
puppets,,  to  teach  a  course  on  pup¬ 
pets  and  marionettes  at  NYU  start¬ 
ing  Feb.  19. 

Vlnr  Merlin  (&  Lynda)  writes 
to  say  that  his  act  in  femme  clothes 
will  not  supplant  his  present  mu¬ 
sical  turn,  but  will  be  another  act 
for  the  purpose  of  diversification. 
After  all,  he  says.  General  Motors 
sells  Chewies  as  well  as  Caddy s 
. . .  Edward  Denath,  half-brother  of 
-  the  late  Robert.  Donat,  named  man¬ 
ager  qf  the  Hob  Nob  Restaurant . . . 
McGuire  Sisters  repeat  at  Blins- 
trub’s,  Boston,  Feb.  5. 

Chicago 

“Jewel  Box  Revue”  back  at  Bob- 
.  erts  Show  Lounge  . » .  Pearl  Bailey 
signed  for  the  Chase,  St  Louis, 
April  17  .  .  .  Mind  Bensell  to  the 
Menteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 
March  10  for  two  weeks  .  .  .  Count 
Basie  and  Tony  Bennett  have  a 
May  date  at  the  Chez  Paree  .  .  . 
Chi  nitery  biz  showed  surprising 
strength  last  week  despite  winter’s 
worst  storm  and  near-zero  readings. 

Houston 

Fran  Warren  closes  after  two 
weeks .  at  the  Shamrock  Hilton's 
International  Club  on  Feb.  4  and 
opens  the  next  day  at  Jack  Silver- 
man’s  International  in  New  York. 
Comic  Bob  Melvin,  playing  the 
Houston  show  with  Miss  Warren, 
plays  his  next  date  Feb.  20  at  Latin 
Casino  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  Mo¬ 
nique  Van  Vooren  into  the  Tide- 
lands  Club  Jan.  26  .  .  .  Singer  Tim 
Kirby  finished  his  third  engage¬ 
ment  at  the  Cork  Club  Jan.  24  and 
is  inked  for  another  show  there 
next'  year. 

Phyliss  Inez  rounding  out  a 
stand  at  Club  Crescendo  .  .  .  The 
Royal  Palms  is  being  converted 
from  a  lounge  into  a  public  dine- 
dance  spot.  Jerry  Dale  is  manager 
and  is  aiming  at  mid-February 
opening  .  . .  Royal  Lancers  in  for 
several  nights  from  Dallas  for  ap- 
pearances  at  Playboy  Lounge. 


BOSTON 
SMASH  HIT 

THE  GLAMOROUS  NEW 

HOTEL 


Shovr  folks  are  raving  about  the 
all  new  Hotel  Avery,  All  new,  large, 
beautifully  furnished  deluxe  rooms  : 
with  private  bath  and  television.  : 
Many  Air  Conditioned. 

AVERY  &  WASHINGTON  STS.  j 


Hollywood 

Flamenco  dancer  Maria  Venture 
joined  the  revue  at  Ben  Blue’s 
Santa'  Monica  nitery  .  .  .  Shirley 
Jones  &  Jack  Cassidy  open  a  two 
weeker  at  Cocoanut  Grove  Feb.  11 
.  StanKentoir  booked  for  a  re¬ 
turn  at  Crescendo  beginning  Feb. 
11  .  .  .  Betty  Kean  &  Lew  Parker 
set  for  two  'weeks  at  Jefferson 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  starting  today 
{Wed.)  .  .  .  Mary  Kaye  Trio  head¬ 
line  new  show  at:  Crescendo  tomor¬ 
row  (Thurs.) . . .  Dennis  Day  slotted 
at  Cocoanut  Grove  for  two  weeks 
starting  tomorrow  (Thurs.). 

Pittsburgh  - 

Georgie  Tapps  Dancers  go  back 
to  the  Beverly  Hills  in*  Cincinnati 
for  eight  weeks  at  the  end  of  their 
engagement  here  at  New  Arena 
with  Vaughn  Monroe  .  .  .  Ozde  & 
Anita  Reyes  wind  up  at  Horizon 
Room  Saturday  (31)  and  go  into 
the  Copa  next  week  .  .  .  Modem- 
air  es  inked  for  nine-day  stand  at 
Ankara  March  13  .  .  .  Adeline 
Neke,  Charlie  Mann  and  Spic  & 
Span  at  Holiday  House  .  .  .  Billy 
Duiiels  opens  two-weeker  at  New 
Arena  Monday  (2). 

Atlanta 

It’s  holdover  week  on  the  local 
dine  &  dancery  scene,  with  only 
one  show  with  a  new  ,bill.  Chick 
Hedrick's  Imperial  Hotel  Domino 
Lounge  headlines  Jonathan  Win¬ 
ters  .  .  .  Comedienne  Rowena  Rol¬ 
lins  tops  show  at  Henry  Grady 
Hotel’s  Paradise  Room,  backed  up 
by  singing  Chantones  (4)  with  Don 
Grimes  orch  (6)  .  . .  Dancing  Shane 
Sisters  (Joanne  &  Carol)  continue 
at  downtown  Club  Peachtree,  with 
exotics  Pixie  Lynn  and  Shari  Lynn 
(no  kin)  and  singer-emcee  George 
Petras  . . .  Zebra  Lounge  in  Howell 
House  lobby  holding  over  pianist 
Eddie  Lee  .  .  -  Jimmy  Edwards  at 
Red  Carpet  Lounge’s  88. . 

Omaha 

Organist  Jean  Cooper  in  at 
Leaning  Tower  Room  .  .  .  Omaha 
Home  Show  Feb.  4-8  at  the  City 
Aud,  booked  by  Don  Romeo,  will 
feature  Rusty  Draper,  Clyde  Mc¬ 
Coy  and  The  Caperettes  .  >  .  Pian¬ 
ist  Inr  Lindbloom's  combo  opened 
at  Kay’s  Restaurant  .  .  .  Country 
music  show  starring  Johnny  Cash 
slated  for  Paramount  Theatre  Fri¬ 
day  (30).  -  - 


Memphis  May  Unload 
$10,000,000  Pink  Palace 

Memphis,  Jan.  2*L 
Memphis' JPink’  Palace,  which 
Was  built  by  the  late  Clarence 
Saunders,  former  supermarket  ty¬ 
coon,  for  nearly  $10,000,000,  is  be¬ 
ing  eyed  by  the  city  fathers  for 
potential  sale.  Saunders,  who  start¬ 
ed  the  project  but  was  nipped 
when  his  fortune  toppled  on  Wall 
St.,  lost  the  property  to  the  city 
for  .back  taxes.  He  founded  the 
property  for  a  city  museum. 

Natives  are  in  a  nervous  state  as 
to  whether  the  property  can  be 
used  for  commercial  or  home  loca¬ 
tions.  -It  is  now  being  used  for 
museum  and  little  theatre  pro¬ 
ductions. 


Ghi  Cafes 

Continued  from  page  51 

too,  requires  marquee  muscle.  Club 
has  repacted  Don  Adams,  Lenny 
Bruce,  Lurlean  Hunter  and  Meg 
Myles,  and  is  bringing  in  Anita 
O’Day  and  the  Kirby  Stone  Four, 
but.  some  of  its  bills  over  the  next 
few  months  appear  largely  of  a 
“who  dat?”  nature. 

Future  Black  Orchid  attractions 
include  Jack  E.  Leonard  and 
Roberta  Sherwood,  both  established 
stalwarts  at  making  the  intimery’s 
cash  register  jingle.  The  Orchid’s 
expanded  budget,  however,  reflects 
mostly  in  its  junior  room  where, 
besides  piano  singles,  jazz  combos 
are  now  booked,  with  Buddy  Gre¬ 
co’s  unit  current. 

While  their  Mister  kelly’s  sails 
along  on  nice  to  boff  trade,  the 
brothers  Marienthal  plan  more  tal¬ 
ent  dough  for  their  London  House 
jazzery.  Upped  outlay  mainly  will 
accommodate  a  regular  house  com¬ 
bo  to  alternate  with  the  star  units, 
thus  cutting  down  the’  latter’s  stage 
time  per  night  and  resulting  in 
their  working  more  than  the  five 
nights  a  week  that’s  now  the  case. 
New  policy  will  be  effected  by 
April  14,  when  the  Martin  Denny 
foursome  bows  at  the  club. 

Meanwhile,  the  marquee  quid 
pro  quo  of  the  frontline  niteries 
carries  the  promise  of  some  excit¬ 
ing  duels.  There’s  no  hint  of  war¬ 
fare,  but  if  some  carnage  results, 
it  would  hardly  surprise  trade  ob¬ 
servers. 


RCA-Victor  Records 
Exclusively 


GOP  Can  Now  Afford  To 
Liff — Courtesy  of  Sen. 


Washington,  Jam  20. 

Laughter  has  come  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party. 

It  was  high  time.  The  GOP, 
which  has  been  moping  since  the 
last  election’s  Democratic  land¬ 
slide,  found  to- Its  own  surprise  a 
witty  new  comedian  among  its  de¬ 
pleted  ranks.  He  even  amused 
Presidential  Press  Secretary  Jim 
Hagerty  who  had  thought  he  might 
never -smile  again  after  November. 

Discovery  of  Sen.  Kenneth  Keat¬ 
ing  (R-N.Y.)  as  a  tqpnotch  gag 
writer  and  deliverer  came  at  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club  Din¬ 
ner  where  Keating  spoke  for  30 
minutes  on  “Democrats.” 

Keating’s  discourse  was  so  well 
prepared  (with  the  aid  of  ex-Sat- 
EvePost  writer  Hugh  Morrow)  and 
so  well-timed  that  it  won  rave  re¬ 
views  from  the  Washington  Post’s 
drama  critic  Richard  Coe. 

'This  was  in  the  Will  Rogers  tra¬ 
dition,”  wrote  Coe,  "with  Empire 
State  polish.  Keating’s  slick  de¬ 
livery  could  give  him  a  comedian’s 
career  if  the  voters  ever  turn  him 
down:  fit  was  a  memorable  per¬ 
formance.”  « 

Examples  of  Keating  quips: 

“The  Democrats  aren’t  so  much 
a  party  as  a  pact  of  mutual  non¬ 
aggression.” 

“Walter  Reuther  announced  that 
labor  was  not  wedded  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  If  that  be  true,  my 
friends’,  we  have  been  witnessing 
the  world’s  most  notorious  case  of 
living  in  sin.” 

“The  Democratic  platform  will 
be  based  in  1960  on  one  simple 
question:  Is  there  anything  left  we 
can. give  the  people  that  they  don’t 
need?”  . 

‘Every  time  Jack  Kennedy  ap¬ 
pears  on  a  tv  panel  show,  thou¬ 
sands  of  viewers  write  in  to  ask 
which  college  won  the  “debate.” 

“Adlai  Stevenson  still  leads  most 
of  the  Democratic  polls.  This  shows 
Democrats  have  no  desire  to  ruin 
the  sport  of  the  thing  by  any  com¬ 
pulsive  desire  to  win.” 


Wildwood 
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pions  last  season  were  Johnny 
Mathis  .and  Buddy  Hackett. 

Harry  Steele,  former  resort 
mayor  and  owner  of  a  night  spot 
housed  in  the  Hotel  Lincoln,  is  also 
expanding  with  construction  of  an 
all-new  adjoining  Motel  Lincoln. 

82G  in  Liquor  Licenses 

Liquor  licenses  furnish  a  healthy 
slice  of  Wildwood  area  revenue. 
The  Division  of  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  reports  162  licenses  in  the 
Wildwood  area  pay  fees  amounting 
to  $82,750.  Most  of  the  licenses  in 
Cape  May  County  are  centered  in' 
Wildwood  and  North.  Wildwood. 
Wildwood  Crest  and  Ocean  City 
both  prohibit  liquor  licenses  of  any 
kind. 

Despite  the  liberal  use  of  crying 
towels,  a  year-end  tally  of  bank 
deposit  figures  reveals  a  healthy  in¬ 
crease  of  $5,687,000  last  year  by 
Cape  May  County  banks.  Of  the 
eight  banks,  three  are  in  Wildwood. 
Deposits  in  1958  amounted  to  $62,- 
707,000  as  compared  to  $57,020,000 
in  1957,  an  alltime  record  year.  In 
1956,  deposits  were  $51,800,000. 

George'  Carter,  area  tub- 
thumper,  will  concentrate  nearly 
all  his  promotional  funds  on  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  New  York-North 
Jersey  area  to  more  fully  exploit 
the  potential  of  the  Garden  State 
['Parkway.  John  Kay,  Wildwood 
city  press  rep,  will  have  a  record 
ad  budget  of  over  $100,000.  Al¬ 
though*  this.  Is  devoted  largely  to 
newspaper  advertising,  the  hotel 
and  motel  association  will  try  to 
pe^sjLiad^.  syrityhiug  some  of  .the 
funds  fo  television. 
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18  Years  of  US0*  Troupes 
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elaborately  checked,  prepared,  re¬ 
hearsed,  briefed,  immunized 
against  disease.  Scenery,  if  any,  is 
minimal.  Props  are  limited.  Talent 
must  be  capable  of  improvising, 
appearing  in  all  sorts  Of  places,  in¬ 
doors  and  outdoors,  with  or  with¬ 
out  lights,  conveniences  or  acous¬ 
tics. 

Even  More  Dispersed 

It’s  bo  secret  that  our  military, 
naval  ,  and  aviation  installations 
are  not  only  dispersed  in  forsaken 
places  but  groupings  are  nowadays 
often  quite  small.  Hence  the  hard¬ 
ships  on  troops  and  troupers  alike. 
tAll  the  greater,  in  the  present  cold 
war,  is  the  danger  of  low  morale. 
Practically  all  commanders  and 
surely  all  morale  officers  recognize 
the  special  “glamour”  of  “live”  en¬ 
tertainers. 

Jerome  Coray,  a  former  colonel, 
heads  USO  Shows,  which  carries 
on  the  tasks  once  executed  by 
Camp.  Shows  Inc.,  which  has  since 
been  liquidated.  His  west  coast  su¬ 
pervisor  is  Jack  kalcheim.  Entirely 
supported  by  civilian  donations, 
working  in  dose  liaison  with  the 
armed  forces,  and  rated  by  the 
latter  starkly  .  necessitous,  USO 
Shows,  ,  after  18  years  under  its 
overall  paterfamilias,  Abe  Last- 
fogel  of  the  William  Morris 
Agency,  has  piled  up  staggering 
statistics.  In  18  years,  450,460.  per¬ 
formances  have  been  staged  for  an 
aggregate  audience  of  237,082,941. 

USO  suffers  some  difficulties 
and  lack  of  appreciation  at  the 
present  time  owing  to  the  misap¬ 
prehension  of  many  Americans 
that  the  ending  o£  the  Camp  Shows 
setup  meant  that  units  would  not 
be  sent  to  the  troops  any  longer. 
How  wrongo  this  impression  is  may 
by  gleaned  from  the  data 'for  thei 
year  just  ended.  During  1958: 

450  Performers 

— gave —  j 

2,295  Performances 
'  — to  edify — 

*  790,029  away-f rom-homers 

To  maintain — and  it  is  hoped,  to 
enlarge — the  USO  talent  servicing 
of  the  armed  forces  requires  about 
$11,500,000  annually.  All  of  which 
money  must  come  from  the  civilian 
population.  USO  pays  its  profes¬ 
sionals  according  to  minima  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Federation 
of  ^Musicians,  American  Guild  of 
Variety  Artists  and  Actors  Equity 
Assn. 

By  Professionals 

Troupers  get  from  $110  to  $150 
weekly.  There  is  an  elaborate 
complex  of  -  advisory  and  other 
committees  which  advice  and  help 
the  USO,  but  the  day-in-day-out 
work  is  strictly  by  and  with  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

It  follows  that  none  but  the  hale 
of  wind  and  limb  are  enrolled. 
First  of  all,  they  must  pass  the 
doctors  for  the  insurance  company. 
All  who  fly  out  either  from  the 
N.  Y.  production  office,  or  from 
Hollywood,  are  under  a  special  in¬ 
surance  policy. 

Discretion  is  another  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  selection.  Performers 
must  further,  never  jeopardize, 
morale.  The  wrong  kind  of  com¬ 
edy  material,  the  wrong  attitude 
or  behavior  goes  beyond  ordinary 
fioorshow  taste.  Careless  or 
thoughtless  ad  libs  may  make 
homesick  American  youths 
jealous,  resentful  or  sorry  for 
themselves.  That’s  poisonous. 

All  performers  in  USO  units 
must  double  in  brass.  Pianos  be¬ 
ing  rare  commodities  in  frozen 
tundra  country  and  other  jumping- 
off  places,  units  usually  tote  one  or 
more  accordions.  “Versatility” 
must  include  adaptability  to  con¬ 
ditions  and  people.  It  can  be  grim 
going  even  in  peacetime  when 
North  Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa,  For¬ 
mosa  or  Alaska  are  the  terrain. 
Present  Average 

The  present  scheduling  of  units 
Is  barely  sufficient  for  the  morale 
needs.  It  consists  of  one  show  a 
month  leaving  on  a  12-week  swing 
of  the  Pacific  Command;  one 
mpnthly  for  10. weeks  In  Europe; 
one  every-  six  weeks  for  a  six-week 
tour  of  Alaskan  outposts;  one  unit 
leaving  every  12  weeks  for  a  four- 
week  sojourn  in  the  Northwest  Air 
Command. 

Not  all  types  of  variety  artists 
are  available.  For  example,  ani¬ 
mal  acts  cannot  be-  transported. 
Props  arid  scenejy.must  be  held  to 
a  minimum  for  the  remote  areas. 
Due  account  has  to  he  takeiPof  the 
age  brackets  of  .  .the  troops,  and 
their  known  tastes.  Perhaps  70% 
of= i  all  personnel,  fa  r  under  25,  a 
large  part  of  that  under  -21  yearis 
Sf  it  .  T  >T  1  i  I  r  1  rr  s  q  3  no  I ; 


of  age.  Many  are  from  rural  back¬ 
grounds.  Hence  western  or  hill¬ 
billy  type  songs  are  popular. 
Magicians  are  also  esteemed.  But 
always  the  (nothing-like)'  dames 
are  first  in  favor. 

USO  and  Equity  are.  experiment¬ 
ing  this  spring  with  plays  sent  out 
sans  costume  and  scenery  to  be 
“read”  in  the  manner  developed 
on  Broadway  by  Paul  Gregory  and 
other  producers.  Eight  college 
acting:  bodies  via  American  Educa¬ 
tional  Theatre  Assri.  will  hit 
Pacific  and  European  commands 
this  summer. 

College  glee  clubs  have  been  a 
latterday  favorite — gals  more  than 
men,  to  nobody’s  surprise.  A  good 
many  such  amateur  entertainers 
are  not  paid  salaries,  as  are  the 
professionals.  They  get  free  trans¬ 
port,  mess  and  billet  service  and 
a  per  diam. 

During  1958  college-  drama  and 
musical  units  from  Minnesota, 
Delaware,  Denison,  Yale,  Michi¬ 
gan  State,  Denver,  Indiana  State 
Teachers  took  106  individuals  for 
361  performances  before  216.650 
troops. 

(Special  efforts  are  made  for  the 
Christmas  period  when  troop 
morale  is  acute.  '  Bob  Hope’s 
many  Yuletide  trips  have  been  ex¬ 
tensively  reported  In  Variety.) 

All  entertainers,  whether  pro¬ 
fessionals  or  not,  go  by  military 
planes.  ,  •  ■  . 

With  all  the  problems  and 
know-how  brought  together  via 
USO — which  is  booker,  auditor, 
banker,  editor  and  uncled  among 
other  duties— the  motivation  re¬ 
mains  the  same  as  it  Was  18  years 
ago  when  Lastfogel  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  founded  the  setup:  to  put 
the  show  on  the  military  road.  On 
wings  to  the  distant  corners,  to  get 
“live”  entertainers  in  front  of 
young  warriors  from  a  not-very- 
war-like  homeland. 

But  most  of  all.  to  give  them 
some  skirts  to  whistle  at. 


Kingston  Trie  ‘A  La  Carte’ 
Fat  11G  in  Port  1-Niter 

Portland,  Ore..  Jan.  27. 

Irving  Granz’s  “Jazz  A  La 
Carte”  racked  up  a  stout  $11,000 
for  one  performance  at  the  Civic 
Auditorium  last  Friday  (23).  The 
Kingston  Trio  headlined  the  pack¬ 
age  with  support  from  the  George 
Shearing  Quintet,  and  Shelley 
Manne  &  His  Men.  The  3,600-seat- 
er  was  sold  out,  so  the  wings  were 
opened  for  the  overflow.  House 
was  scaled  to  $3. 

Granz  brought  the  Kingston 
Trio  here  about  threq  months  ago  . 
when  they  grabbed  a  big  $6,000. 
Friday’s  gross  indicates  the  trio’s 
upsweep  through  hit  recordings. 


THE 

GOLDEN 

GATE 

QUARTET 

(World  Tour) 

Carreutfy 

LAO  S 

(Auspices  ANTA) 
AVAILABLE  IN  MAY 
Dir.:  BIRNEY  GOLDEN 
CIRCLE  ARTISTS  CORP. 

48  West  48th  Street.  N.  Y. 
fl  7-7100 


“THE  COMEDIAN” 


THE  LATEST  —  THE  GREATEST  — 
THE  MOST-UP-TO-DATEST 
Now  in  Its  101st  fssuo,  containing 
storias,  one-liners,  poamatfes*  song 
titles,  hecklers,  audlanca  stuff,  mono- 
logs,  parodltu  doubla  RSgs,  bits, 
ideas,  .intros.  Impressions  and  Im- 
personatlons,.  political,  Interruptions. 
Thoughts  of  thg  Day;  Humorous 
Views  of  the  News,  etc  $20  yearly, 
introductory  Offer:  Last  12  Issues  415 
Single.  Issues  S3  . 

Foreign:  $34  Vr.-3  Yrs.  In 
Single  Issues*  14— No  c.O.D/s 
1IUY  GLA&ON 
2M  w.*  $4  .*t„  New  yorfc  v 
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UT&KiETf  NIGHT  CLUB  REVIEWS 


Fontainebleau,  31.  B’ch 

Red  Skelton,  The  Szonys,  Mur¬ 
ray  Schlamm,  Sacasas  Orch;  $4.50- 
$7.50  minimum. 

The  sky-high  fees  for  the  most 
potent  lineup  of  attractions  he 
could  hook  looks  to  pay  off  in 
spades  for  prexy  Ben  Novack  of 
the  Fontainebleau.  His  first  entry, 
Red  Skelton,  arriving  during  a 
“lull”  period  that  has  been  a'  nega¬ 
tive  one  for  cafes  in  former  sea¬ 
sons,  is  the  hottest  draw  around, 
toting  up  sellout  shows  nightly  in 
the  enlarged  (850-seat)  La  Ronde 
to  the  point  where  a  record  gross 
looms  for  the  plushery. 

That  Skelton  is  making  his  first 
appearance  in  these  parts,  and  is 
stirring  word-of-mouth  with  a  sock 
70-minute  outing,  provide  a  dou¬ 
ble-barreled  draw-value  that  in¬ 
sures  the  big  biz. 

Notable  is  the  fact  that  a  goodly 
number  of  the  patrons  flocking  to 
see  him  are  comprised  of  the  ud- 
percrusters  from  the  Palni  Beach- 
Ft.  Lauderdale  sectors  who,  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  in  evidence 
around  the  top  cafes.  In  Skelton's 
case,  the  mixture  of  these  "new” 
viewers :  and  the  tough  regulars 
who’ve  "seen  them  all”  provides 
contrast  in  click  results:  he  gets  all 
types  to  mitting,  howling  it  up  and, 
finally,  ovations  at  wind.  Such  was 
the  case  at  his  opening  show,  and 
when  caught  again  on  his  fourth 
night. 

His  stint  adds  up  to  a  one-man 
show  as  he  works  in  his  standard 
panto-charactefs,  knocks  out  a 
standup  and  toss  ’em  segment  of 
one-liners  and  topical  ad  libs  that 
spark r  burgeoning  laughs;-  introes 
a  straight— and  effective — sesh  of 
folk  tunes  for  the  surprise  element. 
He  tops  it  all  with  the  called-for 
"Guzzler’s  Gin”  trademark,  then 
comes  back  to  purvey  a  serious 
vignette  of  an  oldster’s  reactions  to 
a  passing  parade  that  holds  them  in 
quietly  appreciative  mood  which 
builds  to  a  rising,  wave  of  mitting 
when  he  marches  off.  It’s  prime 
showmanship,  the  complete  turn  in 
mood -from  the  broad  gin-guzzling 
to  the  dramatic  earns  him  steady 
pounding  and  a  begoff. 

Through  it  all,  Skelton  works 
with  an  obvious  enjoyment,  reveals 
a  warm  personality  that  rarely 
comes  through  as  strongly  on  his 
video  programmers.  He’s  a  big, 
big  hit  in  a  room  that’s  a  tough  one 
in  terms  not  only  of  size  but  in  its 
jaded  patrons. 

The  Szonys  set  a  class  air  to  the 
show  with  their  finely  delineated 
lifts  and  spins,  and  their  "Sleeping 
Beauty  Ballet”  climaxer  is  a  big 
payoff.  Sacasas  and  his  crew  are . 
highly  adept  at  the  showbackings. 

Lary. 


Le  Cupidon,  3.  Y. 

Gigi  Durston,  Kuldip  Singh,  Ca- 
tun  Orch,  Martzi  Kallaro  & 
Strings;  $3.50-$5  minimum. 


Le  Cupidon  is  operating  under 
a  revised' format  since  its  reopen¬ 
ing  with  talent.  The  dinner,  show 
has  a  single  act  who  repeats  for 
the  late  customers,  and  then  there’s 
the  addition  of  Gigi  Durston  with 
a  torch  hour.  Between,  there’s 
a  group  o'f  strolling  fiddlers  a  la 
Monsiegneur,  Paris.  The  new  setup 
perks  up  interest  in  the  spot  con¬ 
siderably,  since  between  dance, 
music  and  entertainment,  there's 
virtually  something  for  everybody. 

The  torchants  of  Miss  Durston 
are  the  prime  draw  on  this  trip. 
Having  recently  made  a  comeback 
following  an  auto  accident  in  which 
she  was  severely  injured.  Miss 
Durston  is  building  excellently. 
$he  seems  .to  be  developing  her 
own  ;format.  Some  of  the  tunes 
she  essays  are  still  a  bit  beyond 
her  ken  at  this  stage,  but  she  shows 
the  outlines  of  deep  feeling.  The 
hour  is  right  for  the  heavy  moods 
of  blues  and  songs  and  longing, 
and  Miss  Durston  is  able  to  induce 
a  hand-holding  mood. 

Other  singer  on  the  hill  is 
Kuldip  Singh  (New  Acts)  who  just 
moved  over  from  the  Chateau 
Madrid.  Walter  Fleischer  accomps 
on  the  piano  for  Miss  Durston  with 
the  Martzi  Kallaro  orch.  -  Catun 
does  the  Latin  dance  turns. 

Jose. 


3fister  Kelly’s,  Chi 

Chicago,  Jan.  20. 
Julie  Wilson,  Jimmie  Komack, 
Marx'-Frigo  Trio;  $1  cover,  2-drink 
minimum. 


Marienthal  brothers,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Midas  two,  have 
themselves  another  tempting  tan¬ 
dem  for  three  weeks.  It’s  a  ball, 
with  Julie  Wilson  (a  canny  book¬ 
ing  tor  this  spot)  the  delicious 
belle,  especially  after  a  nine-year 
absence  from  Chi  precincts.  Be- 
wigged  and  in  body-hugging  lown 
with  lotsa  cleavage,  star’s  half- 
hour  is'  a  smooth  and  unerring  for¬ 
mula ‘of  sex,- songs  and  saVvy.  . 

Aithbugft*sifer  bar-* 


lad  requirements,  via  a  "Pal  Joey” 
legituner  -medley,  turn  is  keeled 
by  the  special  stuff  with  assorted 
sex  slants,  much  of  it  sly  and  what 
usually  passes  in  the  prints  as  chic. 
Some  of  the  lyrics  would  benefit 
from  a  hypo  of  satiric  irony,  but 
to  say  this  is  not  to  diminish  Miss 
Wilson’s  personal  potency  on  the 
podium.  Up  there,  she’s  in  com¬ 
mand  for  healthy  payoff. 

His  first  stint  at  Kelly’s  last 
September  showed  Jimmie  Ko¬ 
mack  to  have  broad  talent  and 
some  fresh  ideas.  Funster  is  back 
paying  off  the  promise.  He’s 
sharper,  surer,  more  satisfying 
than  on  previous,  and  pitching 
some  very  clever  new-  stuff  that 
yields  good  response.  Scriptwise, 
his  best  is  a  siickly  satiric  proof 
of  the  beatniks,  though  he  collects 
more  laughs  with  a  fistic  announcer 
bit  that  owes  much  to  the  comic’s 
charm.  His  YMCA  ode,  and  re¬ 
current  references,  also  clicks,  and 
the  getaway  is  an  infallible  "You 
Gotta  Have  Heart”  that’s  belted 
into  the  bleachers. 

Marx-Frigo  Trio  backstops  in 
sol’d  fashion.  Ella  Fitzgerald  re¬ 
turns  Feb.  11.  Pit. 


Shamrock  Hilton,  H’st’n 

Houston,  Jan.  22. 

Fran  Warren,  Bob  Melvin,  Paul 
Neighbors  Orch  (10);  no  cover  or 
minimum. 

In  a  blue  sheath  gown,  thrush 
Fran  Warren  is  a  well-wrapped 
bundle  of  talent  and  savvy  as  she 
pulls  .  good  applause  from  the 
Shamrock  Hilton’s  International 
Club  aud  that  hasn’t  seen  her  for 
two  years.  She’s  on  for  a  bit  more 
than  25  minutes,  opening  with 
“Who  Cares”  and  begging  off  with 
her  special  lyrics  to  the  melody  of 
"I  Just  Couldn’t  Say  Goodbye.’’ 

In  between-  there’s  "My  Heart 
Belongs  '  To  Daddy,”  "Swinging 
Down  The  Lane.”  a  number  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to  her  voice,  and 
a  stageside  strolling  medley  which 
includes  such  oldies  as  “I’ll  Get 
By,”  “Always,”  and  "Somebody’s 
Taking  My  Place.” 

Miss  Warren’s  presentation  has 
been  sharpened  by  her  annual, 
tour  in  summer  stock,  and  she  runs 
the  gamut  from  a  wholesome  girl 
belting  the  standards  to  the  blonde 
sexpot  husking  "Do  It  Again.”  All 
roles  seem  to  fit  this  femme. 

Standup  comic  Bob  Melvin,  with 
material  that  is  fresh  here,  gets 
sustained  yocks  from  an -audience 
he  owns  for  his  entire  30  minutes 
in  the  show  opener.  A  dance  com¬ 
edy  bit  is  an  act  within  itself,  and 
is  perhaps  best  received.  He  also 
makes  timely  use  of  his  punchline* 
"Have  Ya  Got  a  Minute?” 

Paul  Neighbors’  fine  orch  con¬ 
tinues  to  offer  excellent  show  back¬ 
ing  and  danceable  rhythms  in  the 
interim. 

Miss  Warren  and  Melvin  depart 
Feb.  4,  with  Johnrye  Ray  mov¬ 
ing  in.  Skip. 


Slftlc  Uros«9  L*  .A* 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  23. 
Don  Rickies,  Peggy  Sands,  Vi do 
Musso  ’Group  (4);  $1  cover. 


As  long  as  Don  Rickies  can  get 
away  with  it,  the  Slate  Bros,  will 
make  fiay  with  it.  And  get  away 
he  does,  popping  up  and  off  with 
ope  carefree  barb  after  another. 
This  is  Rickies’  third  trip  to'  the 
La  Cienega  room  that  he’s  made 
and  made.  for.  and  the  extended 
engagement,  like  the  ones  before 
it,  should  be  socko. 

There’s  nothing  different  about 
his  present  act,  for  it’s  as  predict¬ 
able  and  unpredictable  as  it  was  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  He  sticks, 
pins,  pulls  them  out  quickly  and 
generally  does  to  established  prin¬ 
cipals  what  the  "sicklr  comics  do 
to  established  principles.  Rickies 
is  one  of  the  fastest  comics  on  the 
current  scene,  and  the  snickers  and 
laughs  must  be  short  to  catch 
everything.  He  attracts  a  chic 
crowd— a  maximum  of  celebs — and 
his  offbeat  delivery  of  offbeat  in¬ 
sults  continues  to  provoke  fun. 

Gary  Crosby  and  Las  Vegas  pro¬ 
ducer  Sammy  Lewis  received  the 
brunt  of  Friday  night’s  Opening  at¬ 
tack,  but  all  went  wild  when  Rick- 
ley  literally  ejected  Syd  (Variety 
prexy  Syd  Silverman)  because  his 
reading  of  "Enter,  O  Great  One; 
this  is  a  take”  didn’t  please  him. 

Joining  Rickies  on  the  bill  is  an 
exciting  vocalist,  Peggy  Sands,  who 
in  her  first  L. A.  engagement  has 
proved  her  worth.  A  looker  with 
a  fine  style.  Miss  Sands  sings  the 
right- numbers  for  the  room  in  “I 
Can’t  Give  You  Anything  But 
Love.”  “All  Right  With  Me,”  "Let’s 
Fall  in  Love”  and  "Sunny  Side  of 
the  Street,”  •  ^ 

Vido  Musso  and  his  group  knock 
out  a  fine  set  or  two  and  back 
solidly  when  required  to  do  so, 
helping  in  great  measure  to  tear 
the  place,  apart.  Entire  show  runs 
65  minutes,  with  Rickies’  Sentimen¬ 
tal.  introductions  ,  taking  an  addi¬ 
tional  20  -on  opening  night  Roh.^ 


Chi  Oil,  Palm  Springs 

Palm  Springs,  Jan.  21. 
Edgar  Bergen,  Caroline'  Richter, 
Birk  Twins,  Bill  Alexander  Orch; 
$2  cover.  . 


Edgar  Bergen,  long  noted  -for 
bringing  entertaining  blockheads 
to  life,  brings  out  -a  new  live  char¬ 
acter  in  .  his  stay  at  Irwin  Schu- 
man’s  Chi  Chi  Starlite  Room.  It’s 
Bergen  as  an  old  man  on  a  front 
porch  of  a  summer’s  eyening  en¬ 
joying  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
village,  including  the  roar  of  a 
train  going  by  and  a  summer 
shower.  Bit  was  \varm,  nostalgic, 
charming  and  unique,  especially 
for  a  nitery. 

It  is  a  complete  switch  from  the 
general  slant  of  his  act,  which  in¬ 
cludes.  Charlie  McCarthy  and  his 
ribald  remarks;  Mortimer  Snerd’s 
mellow  corn  ("I  don’t  know  much 
about  raising  rabbits  but  they 
do”);  Aunt  Effie’s  confessions  *  of 
her  barren  love-life;  "Miss  Ala¬ 
bama,”  a  blonde,  full-length  dum¬ 
my  which  Bergen  tries  to  date 
while  using  her  as  a  dancing 
partner,  and.  Charlie  McCarthy 
again,  this  time  as  Napoleon,  with 
Bergen  acting  as  a  psychiatrist 
and  Caroline  Richter  as  the  nurse. 

Between  Bergen’s  turns  .Miss 
Richter,  a  southern  belle  with  a 
sense  of  satire  hardly  matched  by 
any  singing  comedienne,  except 
possibly  Bea  Lillie,  gives  out  with 
Voltairean  chants  on  hate,  mush¬ 
room  clouds,  southern .  choo-choo 
trains,  a  song  about  rounds  and  j 
squares  and  triangles  (wherein  she 
accompanies  herself  by  banging 
offkey  on  a.  battered  old  harpsi- 
[  chord)  and  a  burlesque  of  western 
ballads '  called  "Lopin’  Along.” 

Turn  requires  clean  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  audiences,  but  played  to ; 
sparse  returns  on  the  night  caught. 
Dominic  Frontiere-  batons  the 
musical  numbers.  . 

Bill  faced  stiff  opposition — Szi- 
gati  in  a.sellout  concert,  Eddie  Hor¬ 
ton  in  a  legit  American  preem,  and 
a  .benefit  starring  Crosby,  Sinatra, 
Hope,  Arnaz  and  Harris— but  week¬ 
end  biz  held  .up  welL 

Show  opens  ‘  with  Birk  Twins, 
handsome  young  acrobatic  dancers 
who  pantomime  and  puppeteer 
their  smart  steps — an  appropriate 
"dumb  act”  to  the  Bergen  gab. 
They  come  off  to  a  nice  hand. 

Bill  Alexander’s  orch,  which 
backs  the  acts,  was  down  to  five 
pieces.  Scul. 


Viennese  Lantern,  3.  Y« 

Luc  &  Jeannine  Poret,  Smeed 
Trio,  Marie  Bernard,  Ernst  Schoen 
Orch;  $3.50  minimum. 


Max  Lpew  has  assembled  one  of 
his  livelier  show's  for  this  semester. 
With  the  revamping  of  the  bill  fol¬ 
lowing  departure  of  Margarita 
Sierra  for  the  St.  Regis  due  to  an 
emergency  that  arose  when  Rosita 
Serrano  took  ill,  Loew  has  brought 
in  a  bill  of  three  acts  /which  pro¬ 
duces  a  lot  of  lightness  and  variety. 

Vets  in  this  spot  are  Luc  & 
•Jeannine  Poret,  song  team  with 
male  providing  some  accompani¬ 
ment  on  the  guitar.  Both  are 
pleasant  and  personable  singers. 
Their  repertory  of  French  fami¬ 
liars  gets  the  house  on  a  rollicking 
basis  at  times,  and  they  show  up 
with  novelties  such’  as  “Yes  Sir,. 
That’s  My  Baby,”  also  in  French, 
and  a  Charleston  windup  to  this 
number  that  gives  them  a  good 
•overall  impact.  r 

The  Smeed  Trio,  at  one  time  on 
display  at  the  Blue  Angel,  also 
have  a  frolicsome  turn.  Comprise 
ing  two  men  and  a  girl,  this  group 
is  primarily  a  good  tune  turn,  but  j 
then  branches  out  in  various  kinds 
of  comedy.  Outfit  has  a  good  as¬ 
sortment  of  vocal  novelties  includ¬ 
ing  yodeling,  which  in  addition ‘to 
the  comedy  work  by  one  of  the 
men,  provides  this  spot  with  a 
healthy  peg  for  laughs  and  good 
listening  values.  They  go  over 
strongly. 

Completing  the  lineup  is  sexily 
stacked  Marie  Bernard  who  sings 
in  a  variety  of  languages.  Her 
voice  is  along  Marlene  Dietrich 
lines,  needing  to  develop  touches  of 
lightness  before  she  achieves  maxi¬ 
mum  value. 

Ernst  Schoen  leads  the  musical 
chores  excellently,  and  the  Kirsch 
Bros;,  the  former  captains  from 
Lindy’s  who  moved  uptown,  pre¬ 
side  at  the  tape.  Jose. 


Latin  Quarter,  31.  B9eb 

(FOLLOWUP) 

Miami  Beach/  Jan.  25.  . 

.  The  languishing,  b.o.  pattern  ob¬ 
taining  for  this  cafe  landmark  here 
in  recent  weeks  took  a  quick  turn 
for  the  better  with  arrival  of  Betty 
Grable  for  a  three-week  stand. 
This  is  her  first  time  in  the  area, 
and  she  is  the  sort  of  "new  here” 
top  name  this  away-from-hotel-beat 
location  must  have  if  it  is  to  pull 
the  tourists.  • 

Despite  Miss  Grable’s  semi- 
retirement  state  of  recent  years, 
-she  is  obviousily  well. remembered. 
She  clicked  big  at  preein  ’'With  :i  • 


sellout  house.  Her  act  is  well 
suited  to  the  Donn  Arden  produc¬ 
tion  that  is  the  season  tenant.  Her 
stint  is  a  shrewdly  devised  affair 
which  makes  good  use  of  her  small 
voice  and  provides  dance  invents 
w'ith  an  overall  tempo  .that  keeps 
the  auditors  intrigued  as  she  works 
out  what’s  virtually  a  rundown  of 
her  click  stints  from  her  pix.  Re¬ 
sult  is  a  begoff  reception.* 

Her  still  lovely  gams,  youthful, 
perky  personality  and  looks  are 
plusses.  Her  physical  endown- 
ments,  belieing  her  years,  created 
mucho  buzz  on  entrance.  With  a 
group  of  skillful  male  aides  and 
several  femme  reuits-  from  the 
Arden  collection,  she  plays  out  her 
book  of  song-dance  and  chatter 
over  35  minutes.  Seven  changes 
of  smart  costume  add  to  the  distaf- 
[  fers’  interest.  The  never-let-up 
tempo  of  her  canto  keys  the  steady 
build  throughout,  even  when,  in 
one  or  two  spots.  She  seems  to  be 
mouthing  the  lyrics  to  an  offstage 
recording.  If  so,  it’s  brought  off 
cleverly. 

The  values  are  achieved  through¬ 
out  with  her  group  of  aides,  a  plus 
factor.  In  one  sequence  she  en¬ 
lists  a  talented  lookalike  from  the 
Ardenettes  for  a  mitt  rousing  terp 
routine.  She  winds  into  callback 
payoffs. 

Jay  Lawrence  has  been  brought 
in  for  the  comedy  spot  and  comes 
off  strongly  with  his  intelligent 
line  of  comedy-gab  and  impres¬ 
sions.  The  fight  announcer’s 
lampoon  is  the  topper  that  br;ngs 
the  big  reaction.  Lary. 


Henry  Grady,  Atlanta 

Atlantic  City,  Jan.  23. 

The  Chantories  14),  Rowena  Rol¬ 
lins,  Don  Grimes  Orch  (6);  $3  min¬ 
imum. 

When  a  comedienne  can  rate  as 
a  "regular”  in  a  spot  like  Henry 
Grady  Hotel’s  Paradise  Room  and 
continue  to  draw  the  customers  in 
bunches,  it’s  proof  positive  that 
she’s  got  something  on  the  balL 
Rowena  Rollins  is  the  femme. 

Miss  Rollins,  a  native  qf  San 
Antonio,  comes  back  here  so  often, 
she.  must  keep  changing  her  mate¬ 
rial;  her  current  patter,  dance  and 
song  routines  are  fresh  and  rib- 
tickling  and  get  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse.  A  large  gal.  Miss  Rollins 
is  quite  agile,  a  capable  satirist, 
caricaturist  and  monologist. 

Of  course,  she  retains  her  piece 
de  resistance,  “how  to  cook  a 
chicken  with  sherry’*  routine.  As 
the  demonstrator  in  the  culinary 
arts  who  imbibes  too  much  wine', 
she’s  a  riot,  and  is  rewarded  wife 
a  noisy  mitting. 

The  Chantones,  four  Canadian 
boys,  offer  comedy  with  their  sing¬ 
ing,  but  their  funny  stuff  doesn't 
get  over  too  well.  They  should 
either  -improve  their  chuckle  rou¬ 
tines  or  stick  to  singing,  which 
they  do  very  well.  Songalog  is 
good,  a  pleasant  mixture  of  cur¬ 
rent  pops  and  standards  that 
pleases  audiences.  Luce. 


hungry  f  9  Frisco 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  20. 
Mike  Nichols  &  Elaine  May, 
Frank  D’Rone,  Jo  Ryder,  Shelly 
Robbin  Duo;  $2.50.  admission. 


For  their  San  Francisco  debut, 
the  comedy  team  of  Mike  Nichols 
&  Elaine  May  racked  up  an  SRO 
crowd  for  all  shows  and  looks  like 
one  of  the  hottest  acts  to  hit  this 
town  since  Lenny  Bruce  and  Mort 
Sahl. 

The  satirical  dialogs  of  Nichols 
&  May  are  made  to  order  for  the 
Ivy  League,  crewcut,  ad  agency 
mob  that  patronizes  the-  hungry  i; 
and  the  opening  show— though 
laced  with  a  heavy  load  of.  cuffolas 
— had  the  mob  screaming  for  more. 

The  standard  Nichols — May  bits 
about  the  teenagers  parking,  the 
nagging  mother’s  phonecall  to  her 
poor-soul  son,  and  the  disk  jockey 
interviewing  the  starlet  are  sure¬ 
fire  material  even  though  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  audience  already  hip 
to  them  via  NBC’s  "Monitor,”  Jack 
Paar’s  teleshow  and  their  new 
Mercury  LP.  Standout  bit  is  the 
improvization  from  an  opening  and 
closing  line  thrown  out  by  the  au¬ 
dience  in  a  dramatic  style  re¬ 
quested  by  a  customer.  In  this, 
Nichols  &  May  display  the  same 
sort  of  wildly  logical  improvizatory 
technique  that  a  jazz  soloist  pos¬ 
sesses. 

D’Rone,  a  lanky,  darkly  hand¬ 
some  Sinatra-styled  singer,  gets 
across  nicely  with-  a  selection  of 
hip  ballads  and  only  the  aficion¬ 
ados  will  quibble  that  his  flamenco 
solo  played  on  a  Spanish  guitar  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Jo  Ryder, 
a  good  pop  singer  wha  is  develop¬ 
ing  consistently,  fills  out  the  bill 
and  the  Robbins  duo  backs  her 
and  takes  over  intermission  chores. 

In  for  a  month  with  options,  this 
could  be  a  run  that  lasts  Os  long  as 
the  Nichols-May  contracts  will  al¬ 
low  it  Mercury  Records  hyooed 


Waldorf-Astoria,  3.  Y. 

Edith  Piaf,  Bela  Babai  Orch;  $4 
cover  ($35  opening,  charity  din¬ 
ner  show). 


The  Statue  of  Liberty,  Lafayette, 
Chevalier,  Dior,  parfum,  Piaf — 
pretty  good  exports.  Governments 
come  and  go  in  France,  but  Chuck 
De  Gaulle  can  always  depend  on 
the  little  woman  in  the  plain  black 
drees  who  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Fifth  Republic,  or  successors?)  as 
the  Left  Bank.  He  should  hustle 
her  into  his  political  family  and 
forthwith  stabilize  his  regime  and 
appreciate  the  franc.  . 

Monday’s  (26)  opening  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  was  a  "premiere” 
in  the  best  sense,  and  at  35 
smackers  a  throw,  a  bargain.  Be¬ 
cause  Miss  Piaf.  as  if  counting  the 
house,  did  10  songs,  which  made  it 
a  great  buy  at  S3.50  apiece,  not 
counting  tips.  The  $35  per  cap- 
i  ita  was  for  the  black-tie  benefit  of 
:  the  French  Hospital  of  New  York; 
this  was  the  opening  gun,  the  din¬ 
ner  show,  and  thereafter  the 
regular  tab  prevailed. 

La  Piaf  is  an  old  subject  in  the 
town  vis  outings  at  then  far  from 
ill-fated  Versailles  Restaurant  over 
the  years;  but  she’s  brand  new  at 
the  Hilton  flagship.  (She  was  due 
at  the  Waldorf  last  September  but 
an  auto  accident  caused  the  delay). 
New  or  old,  she’s  the  same  Piaf — 
a  tremendous  singer,  a  tremendous 
actress,  a  tremendous  showwoman 
who  gives  the  impression  that 
showmanship  is  for  the  birds. 

Every  song  is  a  tour  de  force, 
done  with  great  vigor.  Most  of 
them  are  preceded  by  little  intro¬ 
ductions  as  to  the  theme.  These 
.intros  are  pitched  in  stylized  fash¬ 
ion,  sort  of  declamatory,  rhythmic 
quickies  which  for  all  their  brev¬ 
ity  take  on  some  of  the  impact  of 
a  G.  B..  Shaw  preface. 

If  there  is  change  of  pace,  an 
ancient  custom  among  the  chan- 
toosie  crowd  and  considered  par 
for  the  vocal  course,  it  doesn’t 
seem  evident.  She  starts  from  the 
top,  at  the  top,  and  stays  in  that 
stratospheric  groove.  Even  Piaf 
can’t  top  herself.  . 

For  the  non-bilinguists.  Miss 
Piaf  offers  a  couple  of  whammos 
in  English,  “Gypsy  &  The  Lady” 
and  her  self-cleffed,  rousing  "If 
You  Love  Me,  Really  Love  Me.” 
She  appears  to  have1  "popularized” 
her  repertory  for  the  Waldorf 
stand— there’s  the  saddo  stuff,  to 
be  sure,  but  well  mixed  with  slices 
in  a  lighter  vein.  When  she  suppli¬ 
cates  St.  Peter  at  the  heavenly 
gates,  it’s  a  kind  of  human  docu¬ 
mentary,  an  earthy  thing  for  all  its 
appeal  to  the  spirit.  She  indulges 
in  the  peculiar  habit  of  gazing  at 
one,  gazing  at  all  and  glueing 
everyone's  attention  as  if  they  were 
transfixed.  Is  she  real? 

As  per  usual,  the  backing  is  by 
orch  and  a  chorus,  who  work  hid¬ 
den  behind  the  gold  curtain.  They 
are  telling  assets  In  this  solo  pro¬ 
duction. 

Hotel’s  le  menu  du  gala  may 
posh  it  up  with  la  tortue  verte 
germiny,  le  toumedos  perigpur- 
dine,  les  salsifis  aux  fines  hevbes, 
les  pommes  beignets,  le  mont  blanc, 
les  petit  fours,  and  the  old  finale 
of  le  cafe  noir,  but  Miss  Piaf  is 
straighter  than  that.  The  one 
tough  thing  about  her  is  reviewing 
her  as  per  the  tribal  rite.  Since 
she’s  as  indigenous  as  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  how  do  you  appraise  an 
institution?  Trau. 


Palmer  House,  Chi 

Chicago,  Jan.  22. 
Lisa  Kirk  (with  Four  Saints  and 
Don  Pippin),  Chase  &  Clark,  Ben 
Arden  Orch  (11);  $2  cover,  $2.50 
Sat. 


Take  a  talented  songstress  with 
thesp  credits,  surround  her  with 
talented  minions,  supply  the  whole 
with  tasteful  and  imaginative  pro¬ 
duction  values,  and  the  result  is  a 
stunning  supper  club  show.  It’s  a 
double  triumph:  for  Miss  Kirk  per¬ 
sonally  and  for  the  invisibles 
whose  deft  work  is  evident 
throughout,  mainly  Robert  Wells 
(who  created  the  act),  and  vet 
choreographer  Tony  Charmoli  who 
staged  the  whole  business. 

Layout  has  the  flavor  of  prime 
musicomedy,  further  enhanced  by 
a  fluidity  of  motion  that’s  sheer 
delight.  At  times  it  was  almost 
too  good— and  thus  over  the  heads 
of  the  Empire  Room  crowd,  but 
their  mitting  was  plenty  warm  at 
begoff  nearly  55  minutes  from  the 
opening  bar.  In  the  Four  Saints 
(all  males),  on  with  the  star  much 
of  the  show.  Miss  Kirk  has  herself 
one  of  the  finest  song-terp  groups 
in  any  medium. 

Chase  &  Park  (males)  open  show 
with  some  good  trampoline  trick¬ 
ery,  but  come  off  best  when  they 
work  in  a  lady  plant  from  the 
audience.  Bit  gets  nice  laughs, 
and  the  femme,  looking  very  much 
like  an  authentic  customer,  plays 
it  well, 

EetfS -Mam  .AlberglJbtti  open# . 
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Masie  Rail,  W.  Y. 

“ Showcase  ”  produced  by  Leoi . 
Leonidoff,  with  Symphony  Orel' 
under  Raymond  Paige ,  Rockettes 
(dances  by  Russell  Markert),  La - 
tona ,  Graham  &  Chadel,  Gloria 
Ware;  “Faust’s  Fantasy,”  wit}i  John 
Alexander ,  Arnold  Voketaitis; 
Corps  de  Ballet  ( Margaret  Sande, 
director) ,  Dior  Dancers;  sets , 
James  Stewart  Morcom ;  costumes , 
Frank  Spencer;  lighting ,  Eugene 
Braun;  “Some  Came  Running” 
( M-G ),  reviewed  in  Variety  Dec. 
24,  ’58 


Music  Hall  this  session  reverts 
to  the  more  or  less  standard  pat¬ 
tern  after  seven  weeks  of  the  holi¬ 
day  show  and  the  results  are  fair¬ 
ish.  Overall  layout  is  uneven — 
oi,  more  specifically,  lacking  in 
balance — but  there  are  some  en¬ 
tertaining  segments  plus,  of  course, 
the  familiar  production  scope  that 
impresses  the  nonregulars  partic- 
_  ularly. 

This  outing  starts  off  well 
enough  on  a  light  and  airy  show 
business  theme,  the  curtain-raiser 
being  “Curtain  Call”  with  Gloria 
Ware  as  femcee.  Next  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  some  effective  mood 
lighting  is  the  Music  Hall  Sympho¬ 
ny  Orchestra,  under  Raymond 
Paige’s  baton,  with  a  finely-exe¬ 
cuted  offering  of  George  Gersh¬ 
win’s  ever-lovin’  “Rhapsody  in 
Blue.” 

Comes  then  those  delightful  old 
reliables,  the  Music  Hall  Rockettes, 
with  dances  by  Russell  Markert,  in 
routines  that  get  “Poster  Girl” 
billing  and  which  detract  nothing 
from  the  company’s  reputation  for 
clever  precision  work.  Pitting  well 
in  the  ensuing  spot  is  an  amusing 
turn  from  Australia,  Latona,  Gra¬ 
ham  &  Chadel.  This  is  a  funny 
acrodance  combo  that  wins  audi¬ 
ence  chuckles  with  ease.  Always 
good  material  for  television  vari¬ 
ety,  it  might -fees added.  I 

Gotham’s  giant  showcase  there¬ 
upon  goes  highbrow  with  “Faust’s 
Fantasy,”  this  being  the  prolog 
from  “Faust”  with  tenor  John 
Alexander  in  the  title  spot  and 
bass-baiitone  Arnold  Voketaitis  as 
Mephisto.  It’s  somber  and  weighty 
-  a3  an  excerpt  from  the  full  work 
and  hardly  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  gaiety  of  the  program’s  preced¬ 
ing  portions.  % 

The  Faust  idei  is  followed 
through  with  “Mephisto’s  King¬ 
dom,”  which  offers  the  Corps  de 
Ballet  and  the  Dior  Dancers  in  a 
Hades  setting.  Choreography  for 
the  ballet  unit  is  sub-par,  not  show- 
l  ing  the  usual  vitality  and  sparkle 
to  which  many  of  the  onlookers 
have  become  accustomed.  Diors 
(3)  combine  ballet  and  adagio  in 
a  turn  that  has  values  for  its  in¬ 
dividuality  add  spectacle^  effects. 

Gene. 


Roxy,  X.  Y. 

Steve  Karmen ,  Marilyn  Ross , 
Dorothy  Keller,  Ja-Da  Quartet , 
Roxy  Singers  &  Dancers ,  Roxy 
orch  under  Robert  Boucher.  Pro¬ 
duction  directed  by  Robert  C. 
Rothafel;  choreography,  Ray  Frost, 
Kenny  Springer;  settings,  Bruno 
Maine;  costumes,  Winniford  Mor¬ 
ton;  “The  Perfect  Furlough ”  (U), 
reviewed  in  Variety  Oct.  8,  ’58. 

“Upbeat — U.S.A.,”  the  Roxy’s 
new  stage  presentation,  is  a  taste¬ 
fully  assembled  package  that  neat¬ 
ly  complements  the  current  ses¬ 
sion’s  feature  attraction.  No 
names  are  involved  in  this  Robert 
C.  Rothafel  production,  but  this 
lack  does  not  in  any  way  detract 
from  the  pleasant,  divertissement 
that  is  offered. 

The  performers  involved,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Roxy  singers  and  dancers, 
perform  with  freshness  and  verve. 
The  proceedings  are  ushered  in  by 
the  Roxy  singers,  dancers  and  orch. 
under  an  “umbrella”  setting  of 
disks,  with  a  fast-paced  prolog 
titled  “Jamboree.”  I 

Emphasis  is  on  the  musical  side, 
with  the  attention  centered  upon 
soloists  Marilyn  Ross  and  Steve 
Karmen.  Miss  Ross,  a  blonde 
looker,  displays  a  fine  rhythmic  beat 
as  she  wends  her  way  through 
“Send  Me  a  Man,”  segments  of 
Irish,  Spanish  and  French  melo¬ 
dies,  and  a  medley  of  Harold  Arlen 
tunes,  including  “Black  Magic,” 
“Pager  Moon”  and  “Stormy 
Weather”  in  a  turn  staged  by 
Bemie  Thall. 

Steve  Karmen  has  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  a  comer  in  both  aDpear- 
ance  and  talent.  He’s  best  in  the 
dramatic-flavored  “Fever”  and  in 
his  rendition  (in  Spanish)  of  an 
Argentine  gaucho  song..  Added 
assets  are  his  at-ease  manner  and 
self-accompaniment  on  the  guitar. 


[  The  Ja-Da  Quartet,  three  men 
and  a  gal,  plays  and  sings  its  way  to 
a  fine  impression  with  a  repertoire 
Ipscribed  as  encompassing  “Main 
Street  rhythm  to  Broadway  up¬ 
beat.”  Its  handling  of  “Sing  You 
Sinners”  and  tunes  of  a  similar 
genre  afe  top-drawer^  Contribut- 
ng  to  the  group’s  appeal  is  the  girl 
who  fronts  for  the  vocals.  Quar¬ 
tet’s  outing  at  the  Roxy  should 
pave  the  way  for  nitery  and  tv 
dates. 

The  terping  department  is  nice¬ 
ly  handled  by  Dorothy  Keller  and 
Doug  Rogers.  Miss  Keller,  a  pe¬ 
tite  funster,  dances  through  a 
“broken  record,”  shifting  her  style 
in  mid-step  as  the  music  changes. 
She  joins  Rogers  in  another  com¬ 
edy  routine,  fronting  for  the 
chorus  in  a  spoof  of  elaborately 
garbed  juve  delinquent  motorcy¬ 
clists.  Trumpeter  Ray  Copeland  is 
featured  in  this  finale,  titled  “The 
Upbeat  Party.”  The  Roxy  orch, 
under  the  direction  of  Robert  Bou¬ 
cher,  provides  topnotch  showback- 
ing  from  its  onstage  position. 

Hott. 


Empress,  Glasgow 

Glasgow,  Jan.  21. 
Johnnie  Victory,  Dennis  Clancy, 
Ken  &  Alan  Baynes,  Benny  Garcia, 
Jimmy  Reid,  Norman  &  Nikki 
Grant,  Victory  Belles  (6),  Arthur 
Roynon  House  Orch. 


\  If  vaude  is  starting  to  die  out 
i  in  Auld  Lang  Syne  territory,  in 
i  the  face  of  growing  threats  from 
i  tv,  this  type  of  "layout  must  bear] 
much  of  the  blame.  It  is  earthy  j 
jacd  rough-edged  and  minus  any! 
semblance  of  polish. 

Against  tired-looking  sets,  some 
,  of  them  without  any  link  with  the 
sketch  or  number  enacted,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  varied-quality  performers 
work  in  comedy  and  song  items, 
most  of  it  of  the  synthetic  Scotch 
variety,  intended  as  a  tribute  to 
poet  Robert  Bums,  whose  bicen¬ 
tennial  is  currently  being  cele¬ 
brated.  For  instance,  Johnnie  Vic¬ 
tory,  as  chief  comedian,  portrays 
a  drunken  reveller  coming  face  to 
face  with  the  poet  himself  at  a 
Burns  Supper,  while  song  scenes 
featuring  melodies  of  Burns  and 
the  Highlands  are  prominent  else¬ 
where. 

*  Victory,  who  gabs  with  a  lilting 
Edinburgh  accent,  has  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  being  indistinct  through 
a  thickness  in  speech;  he  is  a  lively, 
hardworking  performer  who  is 
obviously  trying  hard  but  needs 
direction.  He  foils  in  Hector  Nicol 
and  in  his  own  femme,  Betty 
Victory.  i 

'  Dennis  Clancy,  sturdy  vocalist,] 
gives  out  in  Scot  tunes  to  good 
effect.  Jimmy  Reid,  vet  warbler, 
sentimentalizes  with  more  ballads 
of  the  tearjerking  variety.  Norman 
&  Nikki  Grant  are  average  chirp¬ 
ers  -  dancers,  while  Ken  &  Alan 
Haynes  strike  a  sophisticated  note 
in  songs  at  the  piano.  Most  prom¬ 
ising  performer  is  Benny  Garcia, 
a  vital  youngster  with  infectious 
.sense  of  enjoyment  in  song  and 
!  and  dance.  A  line  of  six,  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Belles,  is  insufficient  for  the 
large  stage  used.  Arthur  Roynon 
batons  the  small  house  orch. 

Layout  reflects  a  cheap  and 
cheese-paring  policy  on  part  of 
management.  If  shows  of  this 
quality  continue,  the  future  for 
local  vauderies  is  far  from  certain. 

Gord. 


New  Acts 


KATIE  LEE 
Songs 
25  Mins. 

Downstairs  at  Upstairs,  N.  Y. 

Host  Julius  Monk  has  a  great 
find  in  singer  Katie  Lee.  Well- 
turned-out  blonde  has  been  ap¬ 
pearing  at  Downstairs  at  the  Up¬ 
stairs  for  a  few  weeks,  and  it  al¬ 
ready  appears  that  some  of  the 
cultists  have  lent  an  ear.  Once  the , 
main  body  catch  on,  it’s  likely! 
they’ll  keep  the  lower  tier  of  this 
Gotham  intimery  hopping. 

But,  after  catching  her  in  her  35 
minutes  Friday  (23)  at  the  mid¬ 
night  stanza  it  would  be  unfair  to 
give  the  impression  her  audience 
should  be  limited  to  the  cultists 
who  come  chiefly  to  cluck  over  the 
clever  lyrics  in  her  catalog  of 
“Songs  of  Couch  and  Consulta¬ 
tion.”  For  the  “pop”  crowd*  she 
has  a  warm,  sweet  voice  and  sur¬ 
prisingly  listenable  music  accom¬ 
panying  the  routines.  Some  of  her 
nine  numbers  are  contained  in  a 
33  -  album  Commentary  Records 
package  and  all  of  them-rwords 
and  lovely  musie— were  penned  by 


Bud  Freeman;  while  his  face 
doesn’t  show  onstage,  he’s  50%  of 
this  corking  act. 

Despite  what  the  wrap-around 
“Couch  and  Consultation”  sug¬ 
gests,  her  material  is  not  “sick.” 
Extreme  cleverness,  in.  both  ma¬ 
terial  and  delivery,  keep  the  pieces 
light  and  laughable. 

Miss  Lee,  who  ended  her  previ¬ 
ous  career  as  virtually  undiscov¬ 
ered  f  olksinger,  applies  her  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  spoof  on  the  Dimitri 
Tiomkin-type  soundtrack.  This 
wow  is  titled  “Gunslinger.”  Among 
her  most  melodic  numbers  —  hit 
parade  music  of  high  order — are 
“Hush,  Little  Sibling”  (a  lullaby), 
“I  Can’t  Get  Adjusted,”  “Will  To 
Fail”  and  “Basic  Patterns.” 

Her  stand  should  be  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  all.  Neat  backing  comes  on 
occasion  from  her  own  guitar  and 
largely  from  the  two-piano  work 
of  Stan  Keene  &  Carl  Norman. 

Art. 


EARL  MORGAN 
Magic 
15  Mins. 

Paxton  Hotel,  Omaha 

One  of  the  better  cigaret  manip¬ 
ulators,  magician  Earl  Morgan  is 
novel  in  that  he  is  still  producing 
lit  cigs  and  cigars  15  minutes  after 
he’s  on.  Every  one  of  his  stunts — 
and  he  has  plenty — is.  climaxed  by 
producing  one.  Morgan,  who  dubs 
his  act  “Rhapsody  in  Smoke,” 
works  entirely  in  panto  and  uses 
clever  facial  expressions  for  guf¬ 
faws. 

Although  far  from  a  youngster, 
Morgan  is  new  in  these  Darts  and 
to  Variety’s  New  Act  file.  Good 
bet  for  any  visual  medium. 

Trump. 


JONI  JASON  . 

Baton  twirling 
7  Mins. 

Paxton  Hotel,  Omaha 
Winner  of  the  Miss  Majorette  of 
America  title  when  she  was  an 
Omaha  schoolgirl,  Joni  Jason  has 
moved  into  the  pro  ranks  and ‘will 
stack  with  the  best  in  her  field. 

A  vivacious  blonde,  she  has  a 
zippy  baton-twirling  act  that  winds 
up  with  a  flashy  fire  finish.  Gal  has 
poise,  and  looks.  Trump. 


KULDIP  SINGH 
Songs 
12  Mins. 

Le  Cupidon,  N.  Y. 

Kuldip  Singh,  of  East  Indian 
genesis,  makes  a  striking  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  Jerry  Purcell  boite. 
He’s  dressed  in  a  white  silk  shirt 
and  sash  which,  combined  with  his 
handsomely  dark  appearance,  gives 
him  a  lead  at  the  start. 

Singh,  however,  goes  overboard 
on  the  dramatic  side.  He  has  a 
tendency  to  overact  in  his  songs 
and  bring  into  them  emotions  that 
do  not  normally  belong.  .A  note  of 
lightness  would  improve  his  over¬ 
all  impression. 

His  voice  is  fine  and  he  has  a 
good  sense  of  style.  He  sings  in  a 
multitude  of  languages  including 
the  Kashmiri  Song  in  his  native 
Hindu,  He  should  branch  out  to 
wider  horizons  once  he  settles 
down  thespically.  Jose. 


DOUG  FLYNN 
Comedy 
20  Mins. 

Twelve  Carver*  Boston 

Doug  Flynn,  self-styled  “balding 
juvenile,”  who  has  done  some  club 
dates  around  Boston,  is  breaking  in 
an  act  at  Phil  Bayon’s  Twelve  Car¬ 
ver  club  with  original  material  and 
songs  derived  from  his  experiences 
as  a  garcon  in  posh  lounges. 
Flynn,  who  has  a  mobile  phiz  which 
he  contorts  into  impresh  bits  from 
moppets  to  oldsters,  shows  a  flair 
for  satire  and  carbons.  Opening 
with  impresh  bits  of  celebs  he  has 
met  as  a  waiter,  he  segues  into  a 
medley  of  pop  parodies.  His  mag¬ 
num  opus  is  the  lady  from  Maine 
with  the  lobster  on  her  hat. 

Flynn  gets  big  reaction  with  his 
homilies.  As  a  fillip,  he  throws  in 
barrage  of  one-liners  based  on  his 
widely  circulated  gags.  Looks 
good  for  intimate  rooms  with  his 
chi  chi  shenanigans. 


ETHEL  AZAMA 


Ye  Little  Club,  Beverly  Hills 

Marshall  Edson  &  Mike  Garth’s 
Ye  Little  Club  continues  to  be  the 
stronghold  for  introducing  new  tal¬ 
ent  in  this  area*  and  current  book¬ 
ing  of  Ethel  Azama  is  in  line  with 
that  policy.  The  Hawaiian  -  born 
Japanese  singer,  making  her  U.  S. 
nitery  debut  opened  in  the  little 
room  last  week  (20)  to  good  audi¬ 
ence  reaction  and  she  should  do 
okay  throughout  her  nine -week 
perch. 

Miss  Azama,  in  the  vocal  style  of 
Pat  Suzuki,  belts  out  ballads  and 
showtunes  in  real  pro  style.  She’s 
a  cute  little  chirp  who  looks  as  if 
she’ll  make  some  headway  on  the 
nitery  .circuit. . 

Joe  Felix,  on  the  88,  and  Rogers 
Nichols,  on  bass,  backstop  the  show 
ia  good  tempo;  Kafa. 


VARIETY  BILLS 

WEEK  OF  JANUARY  28 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

MUSIC  HALL  29  I  ROXY 

Corps  de  Ballet  Troupers 
Kockelles  I  Balladecrs 

U.  Paige  Oro.  |,Robt.  Boucher  Ore 


AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE 

Tivoli 

Sabrina 

S  Sc  M  Harrison 
Andrea  Dancers 
Horrie  Dargie  9 
Billy  Baxter 
Le  Monnier 
Mist  in  Juniors 
Nicoli  Bros. 

Edit  Juhasz 
Martin  Clarke 


SYDNEY 

Tivoli 

Winifred  Atwell 
Morecambe  &  Wise 
Gaston  Palmer 

2  Earls 

Ross  &  Howitt 
J  &  D  flees 

3  Sylver kings 
Brian  Baker 
Lorraine  Bransgrove 
Beverly  Urquhart 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Blue  Angel 
Dorothy  Loudon 
Indios  Tabarajos 
Jimmy  Lyon  3 
Bart  Howard 
Bon  Solr 
Alice  GhosUey 
Mae  Barnes 
Tony  &  Eddie 
Jimmie  Daniels 
Three  Flames 
Hurray  Grand 
Chateau  Madrid 
Chiguita  Sis 
Ralpb  Font  Oro 
Panchito  Ore 
Candi  Cortez 
Copacabana 
Jimmy  Durante 
Sonny  King 
Jules  Buffano 
Jack  Roth 
Betty  Madigan 
Bob  Warren 
Lou  Donn  Ore 
Pagan  Ore 
Downstairs  Room 
Demi  Dozen 
Jean  Arnold 
Jane  Connell 
Ceil  Cabot 
Jack  Fletcher 
George  Hall 
Gerry  Mathews 
Stan  Keen 

No.  1  Fifth  Ave. 
Mickey  Deems 
Betty  McNamara 
Robert  Downey 
Harold  Fonvillo 
Joan  Bishop 
Hotel  Astor 
Irving  Fields 
Hotel  Roosevelt 
Guy  Lombardo  Ore 
Hotel  Plaza 

Lilo 

Ted  Straeter  Ore 
Hark  Monte  Ore 
Hotel  Pierre 
Lois  Hunt 
Mark  Dawson 
Jim  Hawthorne 
Joseph  Ricardel  Ore 
Alan  Logan  Oro 
Hotel  Taft 
Vincent  Lopez  Ore 
Hotel  St.  Regis 
Margarita  Sierra 
Ray  Bari  Ore. 


Milt  Shaw  Ore 
Hotel  St.  Moritz 
Marshall  Grant  3 
In  Boboli 
Herman  Chittison 
Greta  Rae 

Latin  Quarttr 
Jaye  P.  Morgan 
Morgan  Bros. 

Harry  Mimmo 
Francis  Brunn 
Dick  Curry 
Pony  SherreU 
Jo  Lombardi  Oro 
B  Harlowe  Ore 
Lo  Cupidon 
Kuldip  Singh 
Gigi  Durston 
International 
Sallie  Blair 
Harvey  Stone 
McKenna  Line 
Mike  Durso  Ore 
Palmieri  Ore 
Rivlora 

Larry  Steele  Rev 
La  Playa  6 
Sy  OUver  Ore 
R  S  V  P 
Mabel  Mercer 
Savoy  Hilton 
Emile  Petti  Ore 
Town  A  Country 
Ned  Harvey  Ore 
Sicari  Ore 

Two  Guitars 
Olga  Valdi 
.Ivan  Nepa 
Xenia  Brante 
K.  Poliansky  Oro 
Usdanoff 
Viennese  Lantern 
Trio  Smeed 
Ernest  Schoen 
Village  Barn 
BeUe  CarroU 
Jim  Lewis 
Ter  Fletcher 
Flash  Mason 
Karen  Thorsell 
Vic  Spaddy 
Lou  Harold  Ore 
Village  Vanguard 
Sonny  Rollins 
Bill  Hendersgn 
Three  Sounds 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Edith  Piaf 
Emil  Coleman  Ore 
Bela  Babal  Oro 


CHICAGO 


Black  Orchid 
Robert  Clary 
Blue  Angel 
Phyllis  Branch 
Osborne  Smith 
Calypsonians 
Elena  Espart  4 


Lord  Christo 
Blue  Hots 
Lambert,  Hendricks 
&  Ross 
MJQ 

Chez  Pare* 

Sammy  Davis  Jr. 
Elisa  Jayne 
Geo.  Cook  Ore. 
Chez  Adorable*  (9) 
Cloister  Inn 
Prof.  Irwin  Corey 
BeveHy  Kelly 
Ramsey  Lewis  Trio 
Conrad  Hilton 
Helga  Neff 
“Frosty  Frills” 
Farra  Sc  Carter 


Ben  Gee  Sc  Bemie 
Harris 
Jack  Kodell 
Eddie  Ash 
Manucd  Del  Toro 
Inez  Sc  Gordon' 

Ken  Harris  Ore 
Drake 
Jane  Kean 
Jimmy  Blade  Ore 
Gate  of  Horn 
Martha  Schlamme 
John  Sellers 
London  House 
Barbara  Carroll  3 
Mister  Kelly'S 
Julie  Wilson 
Jimmie  Komack 
Marty  Rubinstein  3 
Marx  Sc  Frigo 
Palmer  House 
Lisa  Kirk 
.Chase  Sc  Park 
Ben  Arden  Ore  - 
Rdberts  Show  Club 
Jewel  Box  RevUe 
Red  Saunders  Ore 


LOS  ANGELES 


Ben  Blue's 
Ben  Blue 
Helen  Bolce 
Roberta  Lee 
Sally  Blythe 
Charles  Vespla 


Dick  Bemie 
Richard  Cannon 
Ivan  Lane  Ore 
Cocoanut  Grove  - 
Dennis  Day 
Lester  Horton  Ducts 
Freddy  Martin  Ore 
Creseendo 
Mary  Kaye  Trio 
Reno  Touzet  Oro 
Interlude 
Kayo  Ballard 


Jack  Dennison's 
Herb  Jeffries 
Eddie  Cano  4 
Moulin  Rouge 
Jimmie  Rodgers 
Frank  LiBuce  & 
Margo  Brander 
"Wonderful  World" 
Slate  Bros. 

Don  Rickies 

Statlor  Hotel 
Roily  Rolls 
Clifford  Guest 
Ralph  Sc  Lorraine 
Ed  Bergman  Ore 
Yo  Little  Club  9 
Fthel  Azama 
Joe  Felix 
Roger  Nichols 


LAS  VEGAS 


Desort  inn 

Tony  Martin 
Jack  Durant 
Art  Johnson 
Donn  Arden  Dncrs 
Carlton  Hayes  Ore 
Dunes 

“Nuit  De  Paris” 
Carrie  FinneU 
Marquis  Family 
Trio  Cottos 
Ben  Beri 
Naja  Karamura 
Gwen  Harmon 
Boh  Kennedy 
Allen  Conroy 
Irv  Benson 
Jack  Mann  « 
Jimmy  Cavanaugh 
Murray  Briscoe 
Cee  Davidson  Ore 
Cl  Coriek 
Rossi  Sc  Boyer 
Eddie  Bush 
Versailles  - 
El  Rancho  Vega* 
"La  Nouvelle  Eve” 
Dick  Rice  Ore.  .  . 


Flemtngo 
Pearl  Bailey 
Louis  Bells  on 
Coles  3c  Atkins 
Moana  Gleason 
Don  Kirk 
Flamlngoettes 
Jabk  Cathcart  Oro 
Fremont  Hotel 
Honeycoaes 
Deedy  &  BUI 
Gayle  Walton 
Make  Believes 
Golden  Nugget 
Harry  Ranch 
Lee  Sc  Faye  May¬ 
nard 

AH  (Cow  Eyes)  En- 
gler 

Sons  of  Gold'n  Wst 
Riviera 
Xavier  Cugat 
Abbe  Lane 
Jack  Carter 
Billy  Gray 
Patti  Moore 
Ben  Lesay 
flay  Sinatra  Oro  > 


Dorothy  Dorben  Dcs 
Sahara 

Donald  O’Connor 
Sidney  Miller 
Los  Gatos 
"Olive” 

Saharem  Dancers 
Louis  Basil  Ore 
Sands 
Dean  Martin 
Steve  Rossi 
Texas  Copa  Girls 
Antonio  Morelli  Ore 
Showeoat 
Tex  Ritter 
Sons  of  Pioneers 
Hank  Morton 
Johnny  Cash 
Merle  Travis 
Silver  Slipper 
Hank  Henry 
Beverly  Hills 
June  Wirth 
Alan  Clive 


Sparky  Kaye 
Red  Marshall 
Danny  Jacobs 
Annie  Maloney 
Geo.  Redman  Oro  - 
Stardust 
Lido  De  Paris 
"Ces’t  Magnifique* 
Happy  Jesters 
Wingy  Manone 
Thunderbird 
“Carn'v’l  de  Pare*” 
Robert  Lamouret 
Vicki  Benet 
Le  Trio  MartelU 
Tosca  De  Lac. 
Charlie  Ventura  Ota 
Jackie  Sc  Roy 
A1  Jahns  Ore 
Troplcana 
Roberta  Sherwood 
Shecky  Greene 
Nat  Br’ndwy’ne  Or# 
Stan  Kenton  Oro 
Double-Daters 


Miami  -  Miami  beach 


Admiral  Ve* 
Helene  Francois 
Artists  &  Models 
Revue 
Americana 
Marlowe-Kuller  Rev 
Barbara  Heller 
Blackburn  Twins 
Jerry  Collins 
Jack  DeLeon 
Kaycee  Jones 
Mara  Lynn 
Mark  Reddy 
Tyler  Ore 
Nina  Ramon 
Balmoral 
Marion  Murray 
Rodriguez  Revue 
Carillon 

Lou  Walters  Revue 
Irene  Hilda 
Tun  Tun 

Lucienne  Sc  Ashour 
Richiardi  Sc  Co. 

Don  Garrard 
Judy  Reece 
Jacques  Donnet  Ore 
Cope  City 
Duke  Ellington 
Othella  Dallas 
Miller  Bros. 

Barbara  McNair 
Jimmy  Randolph 
Nonna  Miller  Dncrs 
Timmie  Rogers 
Stump  Sc  Stumpy 
Lai  Greenwood 
Ellington  Ore 
Deauville 

"Newcomers  of  J28” 
Paul  Whiteman 
Harry  Richman 
Rudy  Vallee 
Buster  Keaton 
Billy  Gilbert 
Fifl  D'Orsay 
Lee  Martin  Ore 
Freddy  Bell  BTboys 
Dream  Lounge 
Buddy  Rich  Oro  . 
Rosette  Shaw 
Willie  Restum' 
Marty  Harris  3 
Diplomat 
Jean  Carroll 
Bobby  Van 
Coronados 
Mai  Malkin  Ore 
Eden  Roe 
Billy  Daniels 
Benny  Payne 
Jackie  Miles 
Tanya  Sc  Biage 


Walter  Nye  Ore 
Jackie  Heller- 
,  Giovannis 
Buffy  Dee  3 
Luis  Varona  Ore 
Sonny  Kendis  Oro 
Fontainebleau 
Red  Skelton  &  Co. 
Szonys 
Sacasas  Ore 
Campo  Ore 

Gray's  Inn 
Charlie  Farrell 
Dori  Lynn 

Harbour  Loungo 
Sammy  Walsh 
Gilbert  3c  Tracy 
Tony  .Matas 

Latin  Quarter 
Betty  Grable 
Jay  Lawrence 
Holger  Ac  Dolores 
Romano  Bros. 
Tommy  Wonder 
Del  Rubio  Triplet* 
"Legs”  Diamond 
Donn  Arden  Revu* 
Jose  Cortez  Oro 
Lucerne 

Havana  Mardl  Gra* 
Diosa  Costello 
Milos  Velarde 
Don  Casino 
Roberto  Sc  Alicia 
Pepe 
Blanco 

Fausto  Curbelo  Or* 
Montmartre 
Eddie  Schaffer 
Nancy  Donovan 
Freddie  Calo  Oro  - 
Mtirray  Franklin's 
Paul  Gray 
Murray  Franklin 
Dick  Havilland 
Kay  Carroll 
Sue  Lawton 
The  Cooks 
Eddie  Bernard 
RIot'Room 
The  Treniers 
Martin  Denny  5 
Rocking  Loungo 
Dizzy  Gillespie  9 
Don  Vincent  3 
Roney  Plaza  . 

Art  Sc  Dot  Todd 
Singapore 
Mickey  Manner* 
Freddy  Stewart 
Sin  Ling 
Snuffy  Miller 
Dansatious 
Mickey  Gentile  Or* 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Baekstag* 

Stan  Arnold 
Rene  Joubert 
BlackhawJc 
Cal  Tjader  5 
Canterbury 
Geo.  Alexander 
Benny  Strong  Ore 
Easy  Street 
Turk  Murphy  Oro 
Fade's 
Geo.  Shearing 
Fairmont  Hotel 
John  Raltt 
K.  Heckscher  Oro 
44*  Club 
Larry  Winter* 
Carol  Davis 
Walter  Hart 
*  Gay  Wi 
Bee. 3c  Ray  Goman 


Dick  Keegan  Or* 
Hangover 
Earl  Hines 
Joe  Sullivan 
Muggsy  Spanier 
Hungry  I 
Frank  DHon* 

Jo  Ryder 
Nichols  Sc  May 
Jazz  Workshop 
Johnny  Griffin  4 
On  the  Levee 
Kid  Ory  Ore 
Purple  Onion 
Coachmen  3 
Cathi  Hayes 
Ronnie  Schell 
345  Club 
Lili  St.  Cyr 
Larry  K.  Nixon 
Moro  Landis  Or* 
Bill  Clifford  Ore. 


RENO. 


Harrah's  Club 

Jerry  Colonna 
Hank'  Penny 
Shari  Long 
Don  Baker 
A1  Morgan 
Lyn  Avalon 
Malfada  Trio 
Harold's  Club 
Carmen  Cavallaro 
Holiday 

Hoosier  Hot  Shots 


Woodsons 
Joyce  Aimee 


Nancy  Lee 
New  Yorker* 

Wilder  Bros. 

Riverside 
Four  Preps 
Flor'nc*  Honey  Girls 
Kay  Stevens 
.Tack  Schafer 
Riverside  Starlet* 
Ed  Fitzpatrick  Or* 


Tired  Romantics 

Continued  from  page  2  — j 

planning,  Jtiad  placed  the  discovery, 
development  and  promotion  of  new 
acting  talent  on  the  priority  list. 
As  part  of  its  campaign.  Col,  is 
bringing  three  “new  faces”  to  the 
convention  —  James  Darren,  J® 
Morrow  and  Evy  Norlund. 

The  ad-pub  exec  also  briefed  the 
delegates  on  the  many  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  Col’s  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  setup  since 
the  qew  management  team  of  prexy 
Abe  Schneider  took  over  less  than 
a  year  ago.  Ferguson  assured  the 
drive-in  operators  that  Col  films 
would  be  exploited  in  a  blockbuster 
manner,  giving,  as  an  example,  a 
slide  presentation  of  the  company’s 
$1,000,000  campaign  for  “Gidget.” 

Dave  Brnbeck  Quartet  has  been 
booked  into  the  new  Austin  (Tex.) 
Municipal  Auditorium  March  17  by 
Houston  newsman-fledgling  pro- 
i.motor  Joe  Meranto.  <  : 
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KEY  TO  ROAD:  MORE  SHOWS 


Road  Starvation  Crisis,  ConL  . 

Eight  years  ago.  almost  to  the  day.  Variety  ran  a  story  under 
a  Page  1  banner  head,  “Road  Legit’s  Starvation  Crisis.”  In  a  sub¬ 
sequent  brochure  frankly  acknowledging  the  accuracy  of  the 
downbeat  story,  the  Council  of  the  Living  Theatre  and  the  Thea¬ 
tre  Guild- American  Theatre  Society  outlined  the  various  encour¬ 
aging  steps  it  was  taking,  mostly  in  the  form  of  increased  subscrip¬ 
tions,  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Yet  the  whole  purpose  of  last  week’s  “emergency”  national 
meeting  of  Broadway  and  out-of-town  producers,  theatre  owners 
and  other  legit  representatives  in  New  York  was  to  deal  with  the 
new  “road  legit  starvation  Crisis.”  In  substance,  therefore  the 
“road  legit  starvation  crisis”  of  January,  1959,  is  worse  than  in 
January,  1951. 


See  Some  Form  of  Local  Setups 
As  Possible  Alternative  for  Road 


The  steady  shrinkage  of  the  road  4- 
and  the  apparent  inability  of  any-  ' 
one  to  remedy,  the  factors  respon¬ 
sible,  raises  anew  the  question  of 
finding  some  sort  of  substitute. 
Since  there  is  demonstrably  a  con¬ 
tinuing  national  audience  for  legit, 
it  must  be  the  old  road  setup  that 
has  become  anachronistic. 

Although  no  one  seems  to  know 
what  will  take  the  place  of  the 
disappearing  road,  the  recent  and 
continuing  growth  of  stock,  par¬ 
ticularly  showtents,  may  offer  par¬ 
tial  indication  of  an  alternative.  Itl 
may  be,  some  trade  observers  be-  1 
lieve,  thalt  the  “road”  of  the  future 
may  be  limited  to  only  a  few  ma¬ 
jor  touring  musicals,  and  other¬ 
wise  cohsist  of  traveling  vehicles 
and  stars  apearing  on  a  guest  ba¬ 
sis  with  local  groups. 

That,  in  rough  outline,  is  the 
present  strawhat  circuit  as  it  has 
evolved  with  touring  packages  of 
stars  and  recent  Broadway  hit  ve- 
( Continued  bn  page  62) 
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SJ.  ‘Bridge’  Holding  Up, 
Next  Go  on  Tonr; 
30G  Nat  Locally  Raised 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  27. 

The  San  Francisco  production  of 
Arthur  Miller’s  “A  View  from  the 
Bridge,”  which  opened  Dec.  30  at 
the  Curran,  appears  to  be  building. 
It  moved  last  night  (Mon.)  next 
door  to  the  Geary  to  make  way  for 
'The  Warm  Peninsula”  at  the 
Curran.  “Bridge,”  starring  Chester 
Morris,  is  co-produced  by  Miranda 
d’Ancona  and  Doris  Blum,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Cass  Stevens. 

Miss  d’Ancona  said  she  raised 
the  $30,000  financing  for  the  show 
in  Frisco.  The  play  received  en¬ 
thusiastic  notices,  but  did  slack 
business  its  first  10  days,  then 
started  picking  up  very  nicely.  Miss 
d’Ancona  says  she  intends  taking 
the  equity  company  of  15  on  the 
road  after  the  Frisco  run. 

“At  first  we  were  just  going  to 
play  the  Coast,”  she  explains,  “but 
now  I’m  thinking  about  taking  it 
all  over  the  country.”  The  producer 
asserts  that  “View”  has  been 
“breaking  even  right  along”  and, 
if  business  continues  to  pick  up, 
will  start  returning  investment. 

Miss  d’Ancona  came  from  New 
York,  where  she  presented  off- 
Broadway  shows,  with,  the  idea  of 
“establishing  a  real  repertory  thea¬ 
tre”  in  Frisco,  because  -'New  York 
should  not  be  the  only  U.  S.  city 
with  year-round  professional  ac¬ 
tivity  .  .  .  the  theatre  should  de¬ 
centralize,  have  professional  com¬ 
panies  in  other  major  cities.”  She 
selected  Frisco  because  it’s  "a  cul¬ 
tured,  theatre-loving  place  and  also 
h  good  place  to  live.” 


Constance  Carpenter  Is 
Authoring  Her  Memoirs 

Constance  Carpenter  is  the 
latest  to  tackle  memoirs.  She  was 
an  understudy  this  side  . In  the  old 
Chariot  Revue,  has  been  in  many 
Broadway  musicals  since  coming 
from  Britain.  She  was  standby  for 
Gertrude  Lawrence  in  “King  and 
I,”  and  took  over  the  role  upon 
Miss  Lawrence’s  fatal  illness. 

Possible  title  for  the  book:  “My 
Heart  Stood  Still,”  from.  “Connec¬ 
ticut  Yankee.”  Miss  Carpenter 
sang  the  Richard  Rodgers  and 
Lorenz  Hart  number  opposite  Wil¬ 
liam  Gaxton. 


2  Ontario  Strawhatters 
Take  Over  Second  Barn 

Ottawa,  Jan.  27. 

William  Davis  and  Karl  Jaffary, 
who  Operated  a  strawhat  last  sum¬ 
mer  at  Port  Carling,  Ont.,  have 
taken  over  the  Peterborough  (Ont.) 
Summer  Theatre  and  will  run  both 
spots  this  year.  The  plan  is  to  of¬ 
fer  10  weeks  at  Peterborough  and 
eight  at  Port  Carling. 

The  Peterborough  spot  was  oper¬ 
ated  for  nine  years  by  Michael 
Sadlier,  but  was  dark  last  summer. 

A.C.  Subscription 
Drops  to  $55,1 

Atlantic  City,  Jan.  27. 

Local  support  of  Atlantic  City’s 
return  to  the  tryout  town  circuit  is 
diminishing.  Subscriptions  for  a 
second  series  of  five  pre-Broadway 
bookings  has  dropped  about  50% 
from  the  $100,000  pledged  for  the 
initial  five  breakin  productions 
presented  at  the  Warren  Theatre 
here  during  the  first  half  of  the 
current  season. 

The  Off-Season  Attractions  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  hopes  of  getting 
another  $100,000  for  the  second 
series,  designed  to  cover  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  season.  However,  only 
,$45,000  was  secured  during  a 
month-long  subscription  drive  and 
about  $10,000  more  is  anticipated. 

The  initial  series  involved,  one- 
week  bookings,  but  with  the  sub¬ 
scription  drop,  future  tryouts  will 
be  restricted  to  Wednesday-Satur- 
day  runs,  except  for  productions 
requesting  a  full  week. 


‘GOLDEN  FLEECING’ IS 
ON  AGAIN,  OFF  AGAIN 

The  Courtney  Burr-Elliott  Nu¬ 
gent  production  of  “Golden  Fleec¬ 
ing”  has  been  postponed.  Rehear¬ 
sals  of  the  Lorenzo  Semple  Jr. 
comedy  were  called  off  last  Satur¬ 
day  (24). 

The  show,  in  which  Hal  March 
was  to  have  played  the  lead,  had 
been  rehearsing  last  week  under 
the  direction  of  Nugent,  who  took 
over  the  assignment  relinquished 
by  Preston  Sturgis.  Nugent  pre¬ 
viously  withdrew  as  stager  because 
of  “ill  health.” 


For  Liverpool  Theatre 

London,  Jan.  27. 

A  public  meeting  in  Liverpool 
responded  to  Sam^Wanamaker’s 
bid  to  keep  the  New  Shakespeare 
Theatre  Club  open  by  contributions 
over  $1,400.  The  actor-director- 
producer  had  appealed  for  $8,000- 
$9,000  to  keep  the  project  running, 
as  a  result  of  Anna  Deere  Wiman’s 
decision  to  ankle  the  theatre  club 
project. 

Wanamaker,  who  was  partnered 
with  Miss  Wiman  in  the  venture 
and,  is  currently  co-starring  in  “The 
Rose  Tattoo,”  in  London,  appealed 
for  guarantees  from  his  audience 
to  keep  the  theatre  going  until  a 
new  non-profit  making  company 
can  be  formed,  presumably,  with 
aid  from  the  Arts  Council.' 


TOURS  REFLECT 
111  HIT-OR-FLOP 

By  JESSE  GROSS 

The  product  shortage  that  has 
brought  the  road  to  virtual  starva¬ 
tion  this  season  is  seen  in  the  trade 
as  inevitable  in  contemporary  hit- 
or-miss  legit  economics.  It’s  fig¬ 
ured  that  the  hinterland  is  only 
echoing  Broadway  in  the  drastic 
decline  of  potent  b.o.  properties. 

The  road,  relying  principally  on 
Broadway  hits  for  touring  product, 
can  bank  on  the  Main  Stem  coming 
up  with  only  a  limited  number  of 
winners  each  season.  In  recent 
years,  the  tally  on  Broadway  pro¬ 
ductions  has  averaged  50-60  a  sem¬ 
ester,  while  the  number  of  suc¬ 
cesses  each  season  has  ranged 
from  10-15. 

Most  of  the  hits  are  either  dupli¬ 
cated  for  the  road  or  sent  out  after 
the  conclusion  of  their  Main  Stem 
runs.  Some,  however,  aren’t  suit¬ 
able  for  touring,  either  because  of 
a  heavy  operating  nut  or  the  lack 
of  a  required  powerhouse  star.  The 
already  limited  number  of  poten¬ 
tially  strong  road  properties  is 
thereby  further  reduced.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  a  Broadway  flop  is  given  the 
touring  treatment,  but,  on  the 
overall,  such  a  move  is  considered 
too  risky. 

There  have  been  instances  of 
special  road  revivals  in  recent 
years,  mostly  on  a  low-budget  set¬ 
up,  and  this  semester  there’s  been 
an  increase  in  lengthy  pre-Broad¬ 
way  tiyouts.  The  success,  thus  far 
this  season,  of  the  cross-country 
tuneup  of  “Warm  Peninsula,”  star- 
continued  on  page  59) 


Road  ‘Campobello’ 
Had  $84,197  Loss; 
N.Y.  Net  $152,644 

The  touring  edition  of  “Sunrise 
at  Campobello,”  which  folded  Jan. 
6  In  Toledo,  represented  a  $84,197 
loss.  As  revealed  in  a  Jan.  10  ac¬ 
counting,  that  included  $69,861 
productions  costs,  $9,579  operating 
loss  and  $4,757  closing  expenses. 

The  road  company,  which 
starred  Leif  Erickson,  was  financed 
from  profit  on  the  parent  company, 
currently  in  its  53d  week  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  N.  Y.  As  of  Jan.  10 
audit,  the  Broadway  production, 
starring  Ralph  Bellamy,  had 
earned  $152,644  profit,  less  the  un¬ 
recouped  touring  costs.  The  .  show 
was  financed  for  $110,000. 

Of  the  remaining  profit,  $25,000 
has  thus  far  been  distributed 
equally  between  the  backers  and 
the  management.  The  Theatre 
Guild  and  author  Dore  Scha^y, 
partners  in  the  presentation,  are. 
saving  the  road  production  for 
possible  future  tour  of  such  un¬ 
played  towns  as  Washington,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and 
Frisco.  During  the  show's  13  .weeks 
on  the  road  there  were  only  four 
profitable  stanzas.  Royalties  and 
office  expense  were  waived  on 
most  of.  the  losing  frames. 

-The  touring  company  registered 
its  biggest  payoff  on  the  second 
week  of  ‘  a  fortnight’s  stand  in 
Detroit,  with  an  $8,542  operating 
profit  on  a  $36,199  gross.  The  top 
weekly  loss  was  $4,527  on  a  $13,654 
gross  for  «  split  of  seven  perform¬ 
ances  in  Louisville  and  one  in  St. 
Louis. 


Frisco  Ballet  Off  Again 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  27. 

Much-subsidized  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Ballet  departed  Frisco 
last  week  for  a  four-month 
tour  of  "Greece,  Turkey,  Syria, 
Lebanon,  Iran,  Egypt,  and 
Morocco  under  State  Dept., 
sponsorship. 

Troupe  included  Leon  Dan¬ 
ielian,  Jocelyn  Vollmar,  Sally 
Bailey  and  23  other  .dancers, 
with  Athens  first  stop. 


New  Pro  Local  Groups  Taking  Over 
As  Dearth  of  Shows  Shrink  Road 


Mary  Martin  Cuts  Out 
Special  Juve  Matinees 

Mary  Martin  has  dropped  mop¬ 
pet  matinees  from  her  current  con¬ 
cert  tour.  Business  for  the  per¬ 
formances  has  generally  been  less 
than  for  the  regular  evening  shows 
for  adults. 

The  urchin  shows  involved  special 
numbers,  mostly  from  the  musical 
version  of  “Peter  Pan,”  in  which 
she  starred  on  Broadway  several 
seasons  ago. 


Set  ATPAM  PoD 
On  Pension  Bite 


A  conflict  has  erupted  in  the 
Assn,  of  Theatrical  Pressagents  & 
Managers  over  the  2%  salary  de¬ 
duction  for  the  union’s  pension 
fund.  As  a  result,  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  will  be  polled  on  whether 
the  assessment  should  be  contin¬ 
ued  or  abandoned.  A  majority  vote 
will  decide  the  issue. 

The  opposition  to  continuation  of 
the  levy  stems  principally  from  the 
union’s  unsuccessful  attempt  to  in¬ 
corporate  a  pension  participation 
deal  in  its  recently-negotiated 
three-year  contract  with  the 
League  of  N.  Y.  Theatres  and  the 
Shuberts.  This  factor  was  high¬ 
lighted  in  a  petition,  signed  by  43 
members  and  presented  to  the 
association’s  board  of' governors. 

The  petitioners  argue  that  until 
such,  participation  is  secured  the 
assessment  of  members  should  be 
discontinued  and  that  all  coin  col¬ 
lected  from  members  be  returned. 
A  special  membership  meeting  to 
decide  the  action  to  be  taken  in 
regard  to  the  petition  was  held  in 
New  York  last  week. 

A  majority  of  those  attending 
the  meet  voted  in  favor  of  the 
board’s  recommendation  that  the 
2%  levy  be  continued.  It  was  also 
decided  at  the  session  that  the  en¬ 
tire  membership  be  polled  on  the 
matter,  rather  than  only  those 
whose  salaries  have  been  tapped 
for  the  fjind,  as  suggested  in  the 
petition. 


Growing  local  professional  legit 
in  various  cities  outside  New  York 
appears  to  he  moving  into  the  void 
left  by  the  dwindling  road.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  new  groups  have  recently 
been  formed,  mostly  in  the  winter 
stocky  category,  augmenting  the  ex¬ 
isting"  crop  of  local  projects. 

New  spots  are  cropping  up  this 
season  in  such  Toadshow  towns  as 
Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 
In  Philly,  the  operations  are  the 
Ogontz  and  the  43d  Street  theatres. 
Another  two  _  scheduled  to  open 
soon  in  Boston  are  the  Cambridge 
Repertory  Theatre  and  the  Boston 
Stock  Co.,  at  the  Little  Opera 
House. 

In  Chicago,  the  off-Loop  Civic 
Theatre  will  open  shortly  as  a 
showcase  for  touring  entries  and 
other  legit  offerings.  Another  off- 
Loop  project  that  opened  this  sea¬ 
son  is  the  American  Cavalcade 
Theatre,  which  started  off  on  a 
regular  full-week  basis  and  has 
since  cut  down  to  weekend  per¬ 
formances  only. 

Also  new  this  season,  but  out¬ 
side  the  regular  hinterland  terri¬ 
tory,  is  the  stock  company  at  the 
Teatro  Tapia,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  Besides  the  new  ventures, 
there’s  the  Arena  Stage,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Crystal  Palace,  St.  Louis;  Mil¬ 
ler  Theatre,  Milwaukee,  and  the 
Sombrero  Theatre,  Phoenix. 

Other  spots  repeating  this  sea-, 
son  are  the  Coconut  Grove  Play¬ 
house,  Miami;  Cleveland  (O.)  Play 
House,  now  an  Equity  operation; 
Margo  Jones  Theatre,  Dallas;  North 
I  Jersey  Playhouse,  Ft.  Lee,  N.  J.; 

!  Alley  Theatre,  Houston;  Royal 
j=Poincrana  Playhouse,  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.;  Palm  Tree  Playhouse,  Sara¬ 
sota,  Fla.;  Silver  Springs  (Fla.) 
Players  Theatre;  Paper  Mill  Play¬ 
house,  Milburh,  N.  J.,  and  the  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Musicarniyal. 


SHAW’S  COMEDY  CLICK 
-  UNTIMELY  IN  BERLIN 

Berlin,  Jan.  20. 

Although  its  anti-democracy 
theme  seems  uncomfortably  out  of 
tune  with  the  times,  at  least  in  the 
Soviet-menaced  city,  Bernard 
Shaw’s  “The  Applecart,”  translated 
by  Siegfried  Trebitsch  and  pre¬ 
sented  under  the  title,  “Der  Kaiser 
von  Amerika”  (“The  Emperor  of 
America”)  is  a  substantial  hit  at 
the  Renaissance  Theatre  here.  With 
O.  E.  Hasse  starring  as  the  urbane¬ 
ly  witty  monarch. 

The  revival,  staged  by  Willi 
Schmidt,  features  Hubert  von  Mey- 
erinck  as  the  Prime  Minister,  Alice 
Treff  and  Friedel  Schuster  as 
femme  cabinet  members,  Gisela 
Peltzer  as  the  demanding  mistress 
and  F.  O.  Kruger  and  Kaethe 
Haack  In  other  principal  roles. 


Merrick  Gets  London’s 
‘Long  and  Short’  for  N.  Y. 

On  behalf  of  Broadway  producer 
David  Merrick,  with  whom  he  has 
been  associated,  David  Pelham  has 
bought  the  U.S.  rights  to  “The 
Long  and  the  Short  and  the  Tall,” 
the  new  drama  by  Willis  Hall  cur¬ 
rently  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre 
under  the  Wolf  Mankowitz-Oscar 
Lewenstein  banner. 

Merrick  reportedly  plans  a 
Broadway  presentation  next  fall 
for  the  play,  which  involves  the 
dilemma  of  a  group  of  World  War 
II  soldiers  who  are  surrounded  by 
the  enemy  in  a  Malayan  jungle 
with  a  captive  Jap  scout  on  their 
hands. 


‘Girls’  Cancels  Booking; 
4,500  Subscribers  Wait 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  27. 

Like  the  10  little  Indians  of  the 
Agatha  Christie  meller,  the  tour¬ 
ing  shows  which  were  supposed 
to  play  here  this  season  continue 
to  fall  by  the  wayside,  leaving  the 
4,500  paid-in-advance  for  five 
shows  still  holding  the  bag.  At 
this  late  date  in  the  season  not  a 
single  show  has  reached  here,  an 
all-time  low  for  the  city. 

Latest  cancellation  is  “Girls  in 
Room  509.”  This  follows  three 
other  cancellations  and  leaves 
only  two  tentative  bookings  on 
the  horizon,  “Look  Back  In  Anger” 
and  “Warm  Peninsula,”  Feb.  16 
and  23,  respectively.  “Girls”  was 
announced  for  March. 

Either  because  of  cancellation 
or  closing  en  route,  the  State,  the 
new  local  home  of  the  legit,  has 
lost  out  on  “Li’l  Abner,”  “Ro¬ 
manoff  and  Juliet”  and  “Tunnel 
of  Love.”  Comparatively  nearby 
towns  have  had  “The  Music  Man,” 
“Li’l  Abner”  and  “My  Fair  Lady,” 
among  others. 


To  Do  Obscure  Oldies 
At  Lyric,  Hammersmith 

London,  Jan.  20. 

James  H.  Lawrie,  chairman  of 
the  British  Film  Academy  and 
first  managing  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Film  Finance  Corp.,  is 
sponsoring  a  new  project  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre,  Hammersmith.  The 
plan  is  to  present  plays  which 
have-Iargely  been  ignored  in  Brit¬ 
ain.  The  project  bows  next  Tues¬ 
day  (27)  with  the  opening  of 
“Danton’s  Death,”  written  more 
than  120  years  ago  by  the  German 
dramatist  Georg  Buchner. 

Associated  with  Lawrie  in  the 
venture  is  a  city  group  of  in¬ 
vestors,  a  company  of  young  ac¬ 
tors,  including  Patrick  McGoohan 
and  Dilys  Hamlett  and  directors 
Caspar  Wrede  and  Michael  Elli¬ 
ott 

The  group,  know'n  as  the  59 
Theatre  Co.,  has  taken  a  six 
months'  lease  on  the  theatre  with 
the  possibility  of  extending. 
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l  '  CASTING  NEWS  • 

Following  are  available  parts  in  upcoming  Broadway ,  off -Broad' 
way,  touring,  industrial  and  television  shows .  All  information  has 
been  obtained  directly  by  tho  Variety  Casting  Department  by  tele¬ 
phone  calls ,  and  has  been  rechecked'  ns  of  noon. yesterday.  (Tues.). 

The  available  roles  will  be  repeated  weekly  until  filled,  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  list  will  be  made  only  when  information  is  secured  from 
responsible  parties.  The  intention  is  to  service  performers  with  leads 
provided  by.  the  managements  of  the  shows  invalided  rather  than  to 
run  a  lengthy  list  of  blind  items. 

In  addition  to  the  available  parts  listed,  the  tabulation  includes  pro¬ 
ductions  announced  for  later  this  season,  but,  for  which,  the  manage • 
ments,  as  yet,  aren’t  holding  open  casting  calls ;  Parenthetical  designa¬ 
tions  are  as  follows:  (G)  Comedy,  (D)  Drain a,  (MC)  Musical  Comedy, 
(MD)  Musical  Drama .  (Hep)  Repertory ,  (DR)  Dramatic  Reading. 

I - - - 1*'  ‘  - - - — - - 


Shows  Abroad 


The  Woman  oh  the  Stair 

.  London,  Jan.  23.  .1 

Anna  Deere  Wlroan  &  Jack  Minster's ' 
presentation  of  three-act  (six  scenes  melo¬ 
drama  by  James  Parish.  Features  Gwen 
Watford.  Raymond  Huntley.  Tony  Wright. 
Direction.  Jack  Minster;  ~  decor.  Hutchin¬ 
son  Scott.  Opened  Jan.  22.  '59.  at  the 
.  Westminster  Theatre,  London;  $2.35  top. 

USophle  Trellim  . Nan  Munro 

'Jane  Pringle  ...........  Gwen  Watford 

Mrs.  Temple  . . Nora  Nicholson 

Mrs  Finch  .'. . . ... .  Enid  lie  wit 

Mr.  Finch  .. . .  Geoffrey  Tyrrell 

Dave  . . . .  Tony  Wright 

Don  Theobald  . . . .  Brook  Williams 

Det.  Kupt.  Coates . Raymond  Huntley 

Det.  Sgt.  Jones . Nigel  Arkwrignt 

Ruth  Finch  . .  Diane  Clare 

Photographers.. Leonard  Davies,  Peter 
Assinder,  Michael  Sands 


Originally  presented  on'  tv  as 
“The  Witness,"  with  Flora  Robson 
in  the  lead,  “The  Woman  on  the 
Stair"  has  been  adapted,  for  the 
stage  with  only  moderate  success. 
It  is,'  on  the  whole;  a  rather  tepid 
meller  with  restricted  prospect  of 
a  profitable  run. 

What  excitement  there  is.  in  the 
production  is  engendered  mainly 
by  the  admirable  cast,  notably  by 
Gwen  Watford  as  a  blind  woman 
.  who  is  a  key  witness  of  a  murder. 
The  action,  however,  is  obvious, 
the  dialog  without  punch,  and  fre¬ 
quent  scene  .changes  in  the  second 
|  and.  third  acts  have  an.  irritating 
delaying  effect.  . 

Miss  Watford,  a  top  tv!  actress, 
gives  a  believable  performance  as 
the  sightless  title  character  who 
encounters  the  murderer  on  the 
staircase  and  who,-  after  a  -patient 
reconstruction,  is  able  to  lead  the 
police  to  the  fingerprint  evidence 
they  seek.  Raymond  Huntley,  as 
always,  gives  a  smooth  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  detective  and  Tony 
Wright  is  a  vigorous  Teddy-Boy- 
type  killer.  Nora  Nicholson  con¬ 
tributes  a  realistic  study  as  the 
lonely,  arthritic  old  woman  who  is 
battered  to  death,  while,  in  contrast, 
Diane  Clare  plays  the  provocative 
young  tart  who  lives  with  the 
killer. 

Jack  Minser,  who  co-presents 
the  show  with  Anna  . Deere  Wiman 
and  Who  has  staged  the  production, 
has  clearly  been  handicapped  by 
the  construction  of  the  play.  In 
spite  of  the  rewrite  job,  it  remains 
a  subject  more  suitable  for  the  tv 
cameras,  where  changes  of  scene 
can  be  effected  without  frequent 
blackouts;  Hutchinson  -  Scott’s  de¬ 
signs,  one  a  two-floor  set  and  the 
other  showing  the  sleezy  bedroom- 
parlor  in  which  the  killer  lives 
with  his  girl,  are  strikingly  real¬ 
istic.  Myro. 

Codetta  for  Starling  ' 

Glasgow,  Jan.  21. 

’'299"  Experimental  Theatre  Group 
presentation  of  three-act  drama  by 
anonymous  author.  Direction,  Gerard 
Sleyin.  At  Celtic  BaUet  Theatre,  Glasgow, 
Jan.  20,  '50. 

Canon.  CUent . Peter  StuarLSmlth. 

Organist  . Alex  McAVoy 

Sacristan  . Robert  Baird 

Girl  .  Toni  McGettigan 

Officer  . . Frank  Wylie 


Here  is  a  promising  if  somewhat 
obscure  initial  effort  by  a  group  of 
professional  thespers  trying  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Scot  theatre.  They  have 
agreed  that  only  new  plays  of  gen¬ 


eral  interest  .will  be  presented. 
Playwrights  will  remain  anony¬ 
mous,  with  the  idea  that  the  works 
will  be  judged  on  merit  rather 
than  the  reputation  or  obscurity 
of  the  Authors. 

“Codetta  for  Starlings”  emerges 
as  having  little  commercial  value, 
but  much  effect  in  wofcd-power, 
imagery  and- the  dramatic  force 
employed  by  the  five  players.  The 
plot  is  cloaked  considerably  in  sym¬ 
bolism,  and'  the  first  act  is  repeti¬ 
tive,  but  the  succeeding  two  are 
fairly  interesting. 

Peter  Stuart-Smith  is  angrily  in¬ 
tense  in  the  dual  role  of  a  priest 
and  a-  prostitute’s  sailor-client;  he 
has  the  latter  part  in  second' act, 
a-  factor  which  seems  to  suggest  a 
lustful  trait  in  the  priest.  Alex 
McAvoy  totters  obsequiously  as  an 
elderly  organist 

Toni  McGettigan,  a  brunet 
looker,  conveys  full  s.a.  as  an  in¬ 
telligent  prostitute  who  also,  we 
are  led  ta  understand,  sells -post¬ 
cards  in  the  cathedral  under  the 
interested  eyes  of  the  priest.  Frank 
Wylie  is  suitably  analytical  as  an 
innuisitor. 

The  show  is  crisply  staged  by 
Gerard  Slaven  foif*  local  consump¬ 
tion.  It  merits  a  wider  showing.. 

Gordt 


FILM  BOOKINGS  SAVE 
PIIT  NIXON  FOR  LEGIT 

;  Pittsburgh,  Jan.  27. 

Spot  film  hookings  continue  to 
be  a  life-saver  for  the. Nixon  Thea¬ 
tre,  local  legit  house.  The  spot  has 
■been  having  tough  sledding,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  road,  as  a 
result  of  the  few  shows  on '  tour 
this  season. 

Gabe  Rubin,  operator  and  part- 
owner  of .  the  theatre,  has  just  set 
Walt  Disney’s  "Sleeping  Beauty" 
to  follow  the  current  screen  entry, 
“South  Pacific.”  The  latter  picture 
previously  played  six  months,  but 
was  yankCd  last  October,  when 
several  touring  legit'  shows  were 
available.  It  resumed'  Christmas 
Day. 

So  far  this  season,  the  Nixon  has 
only  had  six  legit  weeks  consisting 
of  “Li’l  Abner,”  “Two  for  the  See¬ 
saw,"  “Sunrise  at  Campobello,” 
‘‘Look  -  Back  in  Anger,”  Jerome 
Robbins'  “Ballets  U.  S.  A.,”  and 
“Third  Best  Sport.”  The  house  may 
get  several  more  this  spring,  in¬ 
cluding  Julie  Harris  in  “The  Warm 
Peninsula,"  “Dark  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stairs,”  Peggy  Wood  and  Imo¬ 
gen  e  Coca  in  “Girls  in  509”  and 
possibly  “West  Side  Story.”  In  the 
meantime,  the  continuing  “South 
Pacific”  and  then  “Sleeping  Beau¬ 
ty”  will  have  to. fill  the  void. 

“Beauty”  isn’t  being  road- 
showed  but  will  play  Nixon  on  a 
grind  policy. 


Jack  Lee  has  signed  as  musical 
and  choral  director  for  the  planned 
off-Broadway  production  of  “.Skin 
Deep." 


Legit 


BROADWAY 

(Parts  Available) 

“Desert  Incident”  (D) — produc¬ 
ers.  Tad  Danielewski  & :  Morris 
Fdld.  Available  parts:  cul¬ 
tured  well-built  American  general; 
General's  wife;  45_  submissive, 
quiet,  dominated,  by  <  husband; 
young, energetja  businessman  and 
pretty  restless,  discontented.  wife; 
•  retired  professor,  old,  but  still 
bright  and  alive;  efficient,  relaxed 
Government  official,  40-45;  two 
servants,  'either  authentic,  Indians 
or  of  American-Inaiap  descent; 
sandy  blonde  eight-year-old  girl, 
vigorous,  bright;  scholarly  nine- 
year-old  boy.  (Mail  photo  and 
resume  to  production  assistant 
Jeanette  Kamins,  224  W.  44th  St., 
Suite-  702). 

-“Flight  to  Latana”  (M).  Produc¬ 
er,  Jamieson  Productions,  350  W. 
57th  St.;  musical  director,  A1 
Ricky.  Available  parts:  femme 
lead,  26-28*  Spanish  type  singer; 
femme  lead,  16,  singer,  American 
teenage  type;  male  singer/  38, 
American,  slim,  Don  Aroeche  type; 
male  singer,  45-58,  Spanish-dieta- 
tor  type,  stoeky;  male,  17,  Ameri¬ 
can  teenage  singer;  femme  singer, 
28-30,  beautiful,  sophisticated;  male 
singer,  19,  Latin  appearance.  Ivy 
League  manner;  two  male  charac¬ 
ter  comedian-singers.  Mail  photo 
and  resume,  to  producers. 

“Flower  Drum  Song”  (MC).  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Richard  Rodgers,  Oscar 
Hammerstein  2d  &  Joseph  Fields. 
Male  and  femme  dancers-singers-, 
actors  of  Oriental  appearance  for 
the  contemplated  touring  and  Eng¬ 
lish"  companies.  Mail  photo  and 
resume  to  Eddie  Blum,  c/o  Rodgers 
&  Hammerstein.  488  Madison  Ave. 

“West  Side'  Story”  (MD).  Pro¬ 
ducer^,  Robert  Griffith  &  Harold 
Prince.  Auditions  will  be  held 
every  Tuesday,  2  p.m.,  at  the  Win¬ 
ter  Garden  Theatre,  1643  broadway, 
for  replacements  of  the  Broadway 
and  London  companies.  Apply  for 
appointments,  stage  door  at  2  p.m. 
or  8  p.m.,  to  Ruth  Mitchell  or  How¬ 
ard  Jeffrey.’ 


OFFrBROADWAY 

( Parts  Available) 

“And  the  Wind  Blows”  (D).  Pro¬ 
ducers,  George  Charles,  Joan  Hor¬ 
vath  &  Luis  Martinz;  director, 
Martinz.  Available  parts  for  Mex-  i 
kan  Indian  and  peasant  types:  hoy, 
10-13,.  small,  loveable;  femme,  17- 
19,  peasant;  male,  18-20,  strong,] 
matured  for  his  age,  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  opposite  lead;  male, 
Negro,  30,  husky,  -must  be  exper¬ 
ienced;  femme,  Negro,  25-30, 
peasant,  must  be  experienced; 
male,  60,  loveable,  sympathetic; 
male,  50,  resolute,  irritable,  wiry; 
male,  American,  40,  educated, 
touchy,  sarcastic:  male,  .40’s  priest,  J 
medium  build;  male,  second  lead, 
late  40’s,  Fredric  March  type. 
Auditions  Jan.  29-30,  from  7-10 
p.m.;  Feb.  1,  from  2-4  p.m.,  St. 
Marks  Play  House,  2d  Ave.  and  8th 
St.  Bring  photo  and  resume. 

“Courtyard”  (D).  Producers,  An¬ 
thony  &  Goodman  Productions, 
1225  Sixth  Ave.  Accepting  photo 
and  resume  of  performers  via  mail 
only;  also  resume  of  potential  tech¬ 
nicians,  managers,  stage  managers. 

“Ole”  (MC).  Producer-director, 
Max  Leavitt,  AL  5-4222.  Spanish 
dance  auditions,  Jan.  31  at  2:30-5 
p.m.  Phone  for  appointment. 


GUT  OF  TOWN 

( Parts  Available ) 

“Babes  in  Arms”  (MC).  Produc¬ 
ers,  Lee  Guber,  Frank*  Ford  & 
Shelly  Gross.  Available  Parts:  male 
actor-dancer-singer,  18;  Soprano. 
18,  Elizabeth  Taylor  type.  Mail 
photo  and  resume  to  Eddie  Blum, 
c  o  Rodgers  &  Hammerstein.  488 
Madison  Ave. 

Ballet  Florence  &  Frederic  De 
Paris,  c  'o  Music  Corb.  of  America, 
598  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  Avail¬ 
able  parts  for  femme  dancers,  5' 
5l2"-5'  612"''(in  bare  feet);  modern 
ballet  essential.  For  tour  of  U.S. 
and  abroad.  Mail  photo  and 
resume. 

“Bells  ■  are  Ringing:  (MCX  Pro¬ 


ducer,  Theatre  Guild.  Auditions  for 
replacements,  to  go  on  tour.  Equity 
call  for  singe?  at  the  Alvin  Thea¬ 
tre,  250  W.  52d  St.  Jan.  29;  femme, 
2:30  p.m.;  male,  3:30  p.m. 


BUFFALO 

Melody  Fair,  musical  tent, 
(North.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.)  Audi¬ 
tions  for  dancers  .(ballet,  modern, 
jazz).  Feb.  1,  at*  2:00-4:00  p.m., 
YWCA  Building,  190  Franklin 
Street.  Producer,  Lewis  T.  Fisher; 
choreographer;-  Zachary  Solov.  ' 


STRATFORD  . 

American  Shakespeare  Festival 
gc  ’Academy,  Stratford,  Conn.  Photo 
and  resume  may  bt/mailed  for  con¬ 
sideration  to  N.  Y.  office,  -210  W. 
65th  St. 


SUMMER  STOCK 
“Song  of  Norway’.’  (MD),  to  be 
repeated  from  mid-June  through 
Sept.  7  at  Jones  Beach,  N.Y.  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Leonard  Ruskm  &  Guy 
Lombardo.  730  Fifth  Ave.' N.Y.C. 
Parts  available  for  leading  and 
ensemble  singers,  ensemble 
dancers.  -Mail  photo  and  resume  to 
above'  address. 


FUTURE  SHOWS 

“And  So  Farewelll’  (D).  Pro¬ 
ducer,  Norman  Twain  (no  produc¬ 
tion  office  set). 

“Before  the  Fall”  CD).  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Betty  Lee  Hunt  &  Ira 
Cirker  (no  production  office  set). 

“Dear  Liar"  (CD).  Producer, 
Guthrie  McCliritic,  1270  Sixth 
Ave.,  Cl  7-5152. 

“Happy  Town”  (MC).  Producers, 
B  &  M  Theatre  Productions,  c/o 
Leimy-Debin,  148  W.  58th  St.  a 

“Lend  An:Ear”  (MR).  Producers, 
Stephan  Slane  &  Jenny  Lou  Law, 
27  W.  55th  St. 

Let’s  Go  Steady  (MC) — producer 
Edward  Padula  (1501  Broadway, 
LA  4-4860). 

“Purging  of  Simon  Madden”  (C). 
Producer,  Norman  Twain  (see 
above). 

“Satin  Legs  Smith”  (MC).  Pro¬ 
ducer,  Warren  Coleman,  729  Sev¬ 
enth  Ave. 

“Skin  Deep”  (MC).  Producers, 
P.  R.  B.  Productions. 

“Tobacco  Road”  (CD).  Producer, 
David  Moss  Productions,  580  Fifth 
Ave. 


SHOWS  IN  REHEARSAL 
BROADWAY 

“Destry  Rides  Again”  (MC).  Pro¬ 
ducer.  Daivd  Merrick,  246'W.  44tb 
St.,  LO  3-0830. 

“First  Impressions”  (MD)  Pro¬ 
ducers,  George  Gilbert  &  Edward 
Specter,  (237  W.  51st  St.;  JU 
6-0028). 

“Gay  Felons”  (C).  Produrers,-  H. 
Clay  Blaney  &  Geoffrey  Jones,  36 
CPS. 

“God  and  Kate  Murphy"  (D), 
Producers,  Gharles  R.  Wood  & 
Harris  Masterson  (246  W.  44th  St* 
LO  3-5450). 

“Legend  of  Lizzie”  (C).  Produc¬ 
ers.  Hartney  Arthur  &  Nat  Stevens 
(522  Fifth  Ave.;  LA  4-4045). 

“Look  After  Lulu”  (C).  Produc¬ 
ers,  Playwrights  Co.  (745  Fifth 
Ave.,  PL  3-7500),  Charles  Russell, 
Lance  Hamilton  &  Gilbert  Miller. 

“Most  Happy  Fella”  (MD).  Pro¬ 
ducers,  N.  Y.  City  Center  Light 
Opera  Co.,  131  W.  53d  St.,  JU 
6-2828. 

“Rivalry”  (D).  Producers,  Cheryl 
Crawford  &  Joel  Schenker,  49  W. 
45th  St.,  JU  2-3466. 

“Sweet  Bird  of  Youth”  (D>.  Pro¬ 
ducer,  Cheryl  Crawford  (49  W. 
45th  St.;  JU  2-3466). 


OFF-BROADWAY 
“Beaux  Stratagem”  (C).  Produc¬ 
ers,  T.  Edward  Hambleton  &  Nor¬ 
ris  Houghton,  189  Second  Ave., 
OR  4-7160. 

“Buffalo  Skinner”  (D).  Produc¬ 
ers.  Monte  L.  Friefson  &  F.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  White  (Linda  Productions, 
665  Fifth  Ave.). 

“Clearing  in  the  Woods”  (C). 
Producers.  Paul  Michael  &  Gayle 
Hinrkley  (99  Seventh  Ave.,  So.).  • 
“Elcctra  &  Harlequinade” 
(D,&C).  Producers,  Rita  Allen  Pro¬ 
duction,  Milton  Cassel  &  Harry 
Rigbv,  120  Madison  Ave. 

,  'VOolemTJ^).ls^xqflucfei^'jGeorge'; 


GERALDINE  HANNING 

ACTRESS-SINGER 

Has  completed  the  195  3?  season 
with  appearances  at  the  Brussels 
World  Fair  and  an  Industrial  show 
In  the  mid-west. 

Management:  JAN  WELSH 
117  ‘West  48th  Street  New  York  36 
Circle  5-7782 


Morfogen  &  Robert  Kalfin,  244  W. 
14th  St  ■ 

.  “Enemy  of  the  People”  (D)  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Francesca  Productions  (120 
Madison  Ave.). 

“Royal  Gambit”  (D).  Producer, 
David  Ellis,  Sullivan  St.  Theatre, 
181  SUllivan  St. 

SIGNED 

BROADWAY 

.  “Destry  Rides  Again”:  John  Ire¬ 
land. 

“Faster,  Faster”:  June  Duprez. 
“Good  Will  Ambassador":  San- 
dor  Szabo.  -  ■ 

“Lovely  Star,  Goodnight”:  Mar¬ 
jorie  Steele. 

“Most  Happy  Fella”:  Jack  de 
Lon,  Muriel  Birkhead,  Keith  Kal-i 
denberg,  Lee  Cass,  Bruce  MacKay, 
Howard  Fried,  Kenneth  Lane. 

“Sweet. Bird  of  Youth”:  Logan 
Ramsey,  Madeleine  Sherwood,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Chew. 

OFF  BROADWAY 
“Anthony  and  Cleopatra’.’:  How¬ 
land  Chamberlin  (succeeding 
Thomas  Barbour). 

“Buffalo.  Skinner”:  Lou  Antonio, 
Crahan  Denton,  Will  Kuluva,  Mar¬ 
garet  De  Priest,  Estelle  Ritchie, 
Nancy  Franklin,  Ellie  Wood;  Frank 
Groseclose,  James  Antonio.  • 
“Clearing  in’ the  Woods”:  Bar¬ 
bara  Dana,  Gene  Lyons. 

“Enemy  of  the  People”:  Ed 
Chiaro,  J.  Thomas  Legiodon,  Stella 
Longa. 

OUT  OF  TOWN 
“Babes,  in  Aims”:  Joan  Hovis. 


Films 


“Fairish,”  adaptation  of -Mildred 
Savage  novel.  Producer;  Warner 
Bros.-Joshua  Logan.  Available:  title 
role,  18-22,  about  6  ft.,  medium 
build,  handsome,  ah  “unknown” 
actor.  Mail  photo -  and  resume  to 
producer-director  Logan,  c/o  War¬ 
ners,  666  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 

•  “Tall,  Dark  Man.”  Producers, 
Hecht-Hill-Lancaster,  729  Seventh 
Ave.  Available  part  for  femme, 
legally  18  but  looking  younger, 
beautiful,  sensitive,  some  exper¬ 
ience.  Mail  photo  and  resume  to 
producers. 


HOLLYWOOD 

“Give  Your  Heart  to  the  Hawks,” 
from  Robinson  Jeffers’  epic  poem 
set  in  California.  Prefer  “unknown” 
talent.  Available:  male  lead,  21-30, 
at  least  six  feet  tall,  strong;  femme 
lead,.  21-25,  requires  sustained 
dramatic  characterization;  support¬ 
ing  players,  male  and  femme,  25- 
65.  Production  scheduled  for  late 
summer  start.  Mail  photo  and 
resume  to  producer-director  N.  H. 
Cominos,  c/o  Alba  Productions, 
506  No.  Foothill  Road,  Beverly 
Hills. 


Television 


CBS-TV,  524  W.  57th  St.  Pros¬ 
pective  pilot  film..  Variety  per¬ 
formers,  15-25,  top  ability  re¬ 
quired.  Mail  photo  and.  resume  to 
Nat  Greenblatt. 

Camera  Three,  educational, 
drama,  CBS;  producer,  John  Mc- 
|  Giffert.  Submit  photo  and  resume 
for  consideration.  Nat  Greenblatt 
(524  W.  57th  St.).  . 

Deborah  Coleman  Agency,  200 
W.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  19.  Dick  Marcus 
is  accepting  photo  and  resume  by 
mail  only;  all  types  of  experienced 
actors,  actresses  and  children  for 
commercials. 

Dela  McCarthy  Assoc.,  515  Mad- 
isdri  Ave,*  Casting;  Colin  D’Arcy. 


Submit  photo  and  resume  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

‘Tather  of  the  Bride”  MGM-TV, 
1540  Broadway.  Available  parts: 
femme,  40-45,  originally  played  by 
Joan  Bennett,  chic,  sense  of  humor; 
femme,  18-20,  bouncy;  male,  20-22, 
suburban  Ivy  League  type.  Mail 
photo  and  resume  to  MGM  Talent 
Dept,  at  above^  address. 

Grey  Advertising,  430  Park  Ave. 
Casting,  Jim  Kaye.  Submit  photo 
and  resume  by  mail  only. 

I,  filmed  on  location — CBS;  pro¬ 
ducer,  Gilbert  Ralston;  casting 
through  Marc  Merson;  address  by 
mail  only,  Barbara  Tuck,  CBS,  524 
W,  57th  St.  Available  parts:  un¬ 
usual  types,  interesting  faces,  good 
physical  conditions,  will  consider 
applicants  having  liad  odd  occupa¬ 
tions.  Submit  photo  and  resume. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  ad  agency, 
420  Lexington  Ave.;  casting  direc¬ 
tor,  Evelyn  Peirce.  Commercials 
only;  cast  from  file;  application  for 
appointment,  photo  and  resume  by 
mail. 

“Johnny  Eager”  MGM-TV,  1540 
Broadway.  Available  part:  male, 
35-40,  greying  hair,  young  face, 
Jeff  Chandler  type.  Mail  photo  and 
resume  to  MGM  Talent  Dept,  at 
above  address. 

Lamp  Unto  My  Feet,  religious 
drama,  CBS;  producer,  Don  Keller- 
man;  director,  James  MacAllen, 
Submit  photo  and  resume  for  con¬ 
sideration.  Nat  Greenblatt  (524  W. 
57th  St.). 

Lawrence  Welk  show'  (Plymouth 
Motors),  ABC-TV  —  Seeking  teen*- 
age  vocal  and  instrumental  per- 
pormers  for  .guest  appearances  or 
as  permanent  band  members.  Sub¬ 
mit  disk  or  tape  home-recorded 
acceptable)  of  wellknown  pop  or 
standard  numbers,  plus  recent 
photo,  short  biographical  summary. 
Address  Plymouth  Show,  ABC 


Studio,  Hollywood,  or  2623  Santa 
Monica  blvd.,  Santa  Monica. 

Look  Up  &  Live,  religious- 
dramatic,  CBS.  Producer,  Jack 
Kuney;  casting,  Marc  Merson,  524 
W.  57th  St.  Casting  from  files. 
Mail  photo  and  resume. 

National  Screen  Service,  1600 
Broadway.  Casting,  Carl  Carbone. 
Submit  photo  and  composite  for 
consideration. 

North  Advertising,  6  E.  45th  St. 
Casting  Frank  Higgins,  Cast  from 
files  for  the  Toni  commercials.  Pre¬ 
fer  models  with  good  hair.  Mail 
photo  and  resume  for  considera¬ 
tion. 

Reach,  McClintion  &  Co.,  505 
Park  Ave.;  casting,  Esther  Latterell. 
Photo  and  resume  accepted  via 
mail  only  for  commercials;  boys, 
girls; 'middleaged  and  elderly  men 
and  women;  also  young  and  mature 
women  for  shampoo  commercials.. 

,The  Verdict  Is  Yours,  unre¬ 
hearsed  courtroom  dramas.  CBS; 
producer,  Eugene  Burr;  director, 
Byron  Paul;  casting  contact,  Liam 
Dunn,  CBS,  524  W.  57th  St.  (do  not 
phone).  No  open  casting;  all  done 
from  files.  Submit  photo  and  res¬ 
ume  for  consideration.  ’ 

William  Morris  Agency,  1748 
Broadway,  N.Y.  Available  part, 
male,  35-40,  handsome,  heavy. 
Mail  photo  and  .resume  to  Ted 
Witzer,  c/o  Wm.  Morris. 

WRCA-TV,  (30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  N.Y..  20),'  accepting  appli¬ 
cations  for  auditions  for  all  gen¬ 
eral  talent,  except  dramatic  actors, 
alternate  Tuesdays.  Apply  by  mail 
to  .  “Open  Auditions.” 

“You’re  Only  Young  Once” 
MGM-TV,  1540  Broadway.  Avail¬ 
able  parts:  femme,"  18-20,  young, 
bouncy;  male,  26,  ex-college  foot¬ 
ball  player.  Mail  photo  and’  resume 
to  MGM  Talent  Dept,  at  above 
address. 
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Road  Brisk;  Top’  166(5),  Wm’gton; 
Joke  $37 JO,  UU’Nim  32^G,  Hob; 
‘Juno’411/26D.C.;‘Snn’17^G,N.H. 


Trade  was  lively  for  most  road 
shows  last  week.  The  regular  tour¬ 
ing  entries  were  augmented  by  a 
flock  of  tryouts,  most  of  which 
played  to  good  business. 

“Dark  at  the  Top  of  the  Stairs,” 
Joining  the  lineup -of  post-Broad¬ 
way  tourers,  got  off  to  a  healthy 
Start  in  five  performances  at  the 
Playhouse,  Wilmington. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Parenthetic  designations  for  out- 
jof-town  shows  are  the  same  as  for 
Broadway,  except  that  hyphenated 
T  with  show  classification  indicates 
tryout  and  RS  indicates  road  show . 
Also,  prices  on  touring  shows  in¬ 
clude  10%  Federal  Tax  and  local 
tax,  if  (Lily,  but  as  on  Broadway 
grosses  are  net;  i.e,  exclusive  of 
taxes.  Engagements  are  for  single 
week  unless  otherwise  noted . 

BOSTON 

Requiem  for  a  Nun,  Colonial 
(D-T)  (2d  wk)  ($4.95-$5.50;  1,590; 
$43,000)  (Ruth  Ford,  Zachary 
Scott).  Over,  $32,500.  Previous 
week,  $27,800. 

CHICAGO 

Look  Back  in,  Anger,  Blackstone 
XD-R6)  (1st  wk)  ($4.95-$5.50;  1.450; 
$33,000)  (Donald  Harron,  Pippa 
Scott).  Opened  Jan.  19  to.  unani¬ 
mous  approval  (Cassidy,  Tribune; 
Dettmer.  American;  Harris,  Daily 
.News;  Syse,  Sun-Times);  almost 
$21,300  with  Guild  subscription. 
Previous  week,  $22,000  at  Her 
Majesty’s,  Montreal. 

My  Fair  Lady,  Shubert  (MC-RS) 
(64th  wk)  ($7;  2,100;  $72,979) 

(Michael  Evans,  Diane  Todd). 
Nearly  $63,100.  Previous  week, 
$60,000.  '  ■  _ 

Two  for  the  Seesaw,  Todd  (CD- 
RS)  (5th  wk)  ($5.50;  1,090;  $34,461) 
4Ruth  Roman,  Jeffrey  Lynn).  Over 
$25,800.  Previous  week,  $28,500. 

CINCINNATI 

Music  Man,  Taft  (MC-RS)  (1st 
;wk)  ($6;  2,5lQ;  $80,000).  Over 
$66,300.  Previous  week,  $118,554 
at  the  KRNT,  Des  Moines. 

CLEVELAND  • 

Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird, 
Hanna  (C-T)  (2d  wk)  ($4;  1,515; 
$27,000)  (Eva  Lfe  Gallienne,  Billie 
Burke).  Over  $17,400  for  seven  per¬ 
formances.  Previous  week,  inad¬ 
vertently  underquoted,  was  over 
$17,500. 

LOS  ANGELES 

Warm  Peninsula,  Biltmore  (CD- 
T)  (2d  wk)  ($4-$4.50;  1,636;  $36,- 
500)  (Julie  Harris).  Over  $37,200. 
Previous  week,  $21,700  for  seven 
performances. 

NEW  HAVEN 

Raisin  in  the  Sun,  Shubert  (D-T) 
(5  perfs)  ($4.80;  L650;  $27,000) 
(Sidney  Poitier).  Opened  last 
Thursday  (22)  to  enthusiastic  re¬ 
views  (Johnson,  Courier;  Leeney, 
Register);  almost  $17,500  for  five 
performances. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Majority  of  One,  Forrest  (C-T) 
(2d  wk)  ($4.80-$5.20;  1,700;  $40,- 
000)  (Cedric  Hardwicke,  Gertrude 
Berg).'  Over  $35,900.  Previous 
week,  $29,100. 

Old  Vic,  Erlanger  (Rep-RS)  (1st 
wk)  ($4.50-$5.5Q;  1,884;  $40,000). 
Opened  Jan.  19  to  affirmative 
notices  (Gaghan,  News;  Murdock, 
Inquirer;  Schier,  Bulletin);  almost 
$30,800  for  eight  performances 
split  evenly  between  “Twelfth 
Night”  and  “Henry  V.”  Previous 
week,  $54,000  at  the  Shubert, 
Boston. 

Redhead,  Shubert  (MC-T)  (2d 
wk)  ($6-$7.50;  1,884;  $65,000) 

(Gwen  Verdon).  Almost  $66,300. 
Previous  week,  $53,700  for  seven 
performances. 

Tall  Story,  Locust  (C-T)  (3d  wk) 
($4.5D-$5;  1,418;  $35,000).  Nearly 
$38,300.  Previous  week,  $34,000. 

-  i 

SAN  FRANCISCO' 

View'  From  the  Bridge,  Geary 
(D-RS)  (4th  wk)  ($4.30-$4.85;  1,550; 
$37,000  (Chester  Morris)..  About 
$17,000:  Previous  week,  $15,000  at 
the  Curran  Theatre  here. 

WASHINGTON 

Juno,  National  (MD-T)  (1st  wk) 
($5.50-$6.05;  1,677;  $50,800)  (Shirley 
Booth,  Melvyn  Douglas).  Almost 
$41,500.  Previous  week,  $11,00  for 
one  performance  and  one  preview 
here. 

Poker  Game,  Shubert  CCD-T)  (2d 
wk)  ($3.25-$4.35;  1,518;  $38,000) 
(J.  Carrol- Naish,  Doretta  Morrow, 
Aline  MacMahon).  Nearly  $4,500. 
Previous  week,  $3,000  for  three 
performances. 

WILMINGTON 

Dark  at  the  Ton  of  the  Stairs. 


Playhouse  (D-RS)  (5  perfs)  ($5.40; 
1,251).  Over  .$16,000  for  first  five 
performances  of  tour. 

SPLIT  WEEK 

Li’I  Abner  (MC-RS,  bus-and? 
truck).  Totalled  $21,100  for  seven 
performances,  as  follows:  Florida 
State  U.,  Tallahassee,  Monday  (19), 
two,  $3,700;  Municipal,  Sarasota, 
Wednesday  (21),  two,  $4,100;  Mu¬ 
nicipal,  Orlando,  Friday  (23),  one, 
$7,700;  Peabody  Auditorium;  Day¬ 
tona  Beach,  Saturday  '  (25),  two, 
$5,600.  Previous  week,  $28,000  for 
seven  performances  at  the  Tower, 
Atlanta. 

Romanoff  and  Juliet  <C-RS)  (Bert 
Lahr).  Totalled  $28,600  for  eight 
performances,’  as  follows:  Music 
Hall/  K.C.,  Sunday-Monday  (18-19), 
two,  $4,100;  Municipal,  Tulsa, 
Tuesday-Wednesday  -(20-21),  two, 
$9,300;  Music  Hall,  Houston,  Fri- 
dayrSatttrday:  (23-24),  three,  $8,600; 
and  $6,606  fbr  one  performance 
the  previous  Saturday  (17)  at  the 
Highschool,  Topeka. 


Paper  Mill  to  Reopen 

The  Paper  Mill  ,  Playhouse,  Mill- 
burn,  N.  J.,  will  reopen  March  30 
for  the  1959  season.  Eight  produc¬ 
tions  are  contemplated  for  the  new 
semester. 

The  Playhouse  ended  its  1958 
season  Jan.  4. 


Touring  Shows 

(Jan.  25-Feb.  8) 

Auntfe  Mam*  (Sylvia  Sidney)— Civic 
Aud.,  San  Joae,  Cal.  <26);  Fox-California, 
San  JJerftardino  (29);  Civic  Aud..  Santa 
Monica  (30-31);  Granada,  Santa  Barbara 
(2);  Civic  Aud.,  Pasadena  (3-4,  closes). 

Canadian  Players — Univ.,  Carbondale, 
1U.  (26);  College,  Charleston,  Ill.  (27);  Lin¬ 
coln  Aud..  Jefferson  City;  Mo.  (28);  Col¬ 
lege.  Springfield.  Mo.  <29);  Music  HaU, 
K.C.  (30);  College.  Maryville.  Mo.  (2); 
College.  Warrensburg.  Mo.  (3);  College, 
Pittsburg.  Kan.  (4);  Univ.,  Fayetteville, 
Ark.  <5);  Civic  Aud.,  Midland,  Tex.  -7). 

Dark  at  the  Top  of  the  Stairs— Ford’s 
Balto  (26-31);  Stanley.  Utica  (3);  Erie. 
Schenectady  (4);  Aud.,  Rochester  (5-7). 

First  Impressions  (tryout)  (Polly  Ber¬ 
gen,  Farley  Granger,  Hermione  Gingold) 
—Shubert,  N.H.  (31-7). 

Girts  In  307  (Peggy  Wood,  Imogene 
Coca)— Hanna.  Cleve.  (26-7). 

God  and  Kate  Murphy  (tryout)  (Fay 
Compton) — Playhouse,  Wilmington  (20-31); 
Wilbur.  Boston  (2-7). 

June  (tryout)  (Shirley  Booth.  Melvyn 
Douglas)— National.  Wash.  (26-31);  Shu¬ 
bert.  Boston  (3-7)  (Reviewed  In  VARIETY, 
Jan.  21,  *59). 

LFI  Abner  (bus-and-tnick) — Royal,  Co- 
himbus,  Ga.  (26);  Sidney  Lanier  High- 
school,  Montgomery  (27);  Highschool. 
Tuscaloosa  (28);  Temple,  Birmingham 
(29-31);  Memorial  Aud.,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
(2);  Township  Hall,  Columbia,'  S.C.  (3); 
Ovens  Aud.,  Charlotte,  N.C.  (4-5);  Aycock 
Add..  Greensboro.  N.C.  (6-7). 

Listen  to  the  Moeking  Bird  (tryout) 
(Eva  Le  Gallienne,  Billie  Burke) — Shubert. 
WashM26-7)  (Reviewed  in  VARIETY,  Dec. 

Look'  Back  In  Anger— Blackstone,  Chi 
(26-7). 

Majority  of  One  (tryout)  (Cedric  Hard¬ 
wicke,  Gertrude  Berg) — Colonial,  Bostorf 
(26-7)  (Reviewed  in  VARIETY,  Jan.  14.  *59). 

Music  Man  (2d  Co.)— Taft,  Cincy  (26-31); 
Music  Hall,  K.C.  (2-7). 

My  Fair  Lady  (2d  Co.)  (Michael  Evans, 
Diane  Todd)— Shubert.  Chi  (26-7). 

OW  Vic— Erlanger,  Philly  (26-31);  Na¬ 
tional,  Wash.  (2-7). 

Poker  Game  (tryout)  (J.  Carrol  Naish, 
Doretta  Morrow,  Aline  MacMahon) — For¬ 
rest,  Philly  (26-7)  (Reviewed  in  VARIETY, 
Jan.  24.  *59). 

Raisin  Ip  the  Sun  (tryout)  (Sidney 
Poitier)— -Walnut,  Philly  (26-7). 

Redhead  (tryout)  (Gwen  Verdon) — Shu¬ 
bert,  Philly  (26-31,  moves  to  N.Y.)  (Re¬ 
viewed  invARIETY,  Dec.  24.  ’58). 

Romanoff  and  Juliet  (Bert  Lahr) — City 
Aud..  Beaumont,  Tex.  (27);  Arcadia, 
Wichita  (29-30);  Music  Hall,  Omaha  (31-1); 
Pershing  Municipal  Aud.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
(2);  KRNT,  Des  Moines  (3);  Eastern  HI.  U., 
Charleston  (5);  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 
(6-7). 

Two  for  the  Seesaw  (2d  Co.)  (Ruth 
Roman,  Jeffrey  Lynn)— Todd,  Chi  (26-7). 

Warm  Peninsula  (tryout)  (Julie  Harris) 
Curran,  S.F.  (26-7)  (Reviewed  in  VARI¬ 
ETY,  Nov.  5,  *58). 


LONDON  SHOWS 

(Figures  denote  opening  dates ) 

LONDON 

At  Drop  of  Hat,  Fortune  <1-24-57). 
Auntie  Marne,  Adelphi  (9-10-58). 

Boy  Friend,  Wyndham’s  (12-1-53). 
‘Breath  off  Spring,  Duke  York's  (3-26-58). 
Brouhaha,  Aldwych  (8-27-58). 
Chrysanthemum,  Wales  (11,13-58). 
Cinderella,  Coliseum  (12-18  m). 

Day  (n  Life  Of,  Savoy  (10-1-58). 

D'Oyly  Carte,  Prince’s  (12-15-58). 

Five  Finger  Exercise,  Comedy  (7-18-58). 
For  Adults  Only,  Strand  (6-25-58). 
Friends  A  Neighbors,  Vic.  PaL  (11-11-58). 
Grass  Is  Greener,  St.  Mart.  (12-2-58). 
Hook,  Line,  Sinker,  Piccadilly  (11-19-58). 
Irma  La  Douce,  Lyric  (7-17*58). 

Living  for  Pleasure,  Garrick  (7-10-58). 
Long,  Short,  Tall,  Royal  Ct.  (1-7-50). 
Repertory,  Old  Vic  (9-17-58). 

Mousetrap,  Ambassadors  (11-25-52). 

My  Fair  Lady,  Drury  Lane  (4-30-58). 

Not  In  The  Book,  Criterion  (4-2-58). 

Roar  Like  a  Dove,  Phoenix  (9-25-57). 
Rose  Tattoo,  New  (1-15-5)). 

Sated  Days,  Vaudeville  (8-5-54). 

Simple  Spyman,  Whitehall  (3-19-58). 
Tunnel  of  Lovo,  Apollo  (12-3-57). 

Two  for  Seesaw,  Haymarket  (12-17-58). 
'Unexpected  Guest,  Duchess  (8-12-58). 
Where's  Charley,  Palace  <2-20-58). 

West  Side  Story,  Majesty’s  (12-12-58). 
Woman  On  Stair,  jVestminster  (1-22-59). 

SCHEDULED  OPENINGS 
Valmouth,  Saville  (1-27-59). 

Denton's  Datth,  Lyric  Hamm.  <1-27-59). 
Traveller  Lufgtflft,  Arts  (1-29-59). 

Taste* oi  Hbney,  Wyndham's  <2-1049). 
CLOSED 

Exercise  Bongo,  Saville  (4-23-58). 


Key  to  Real 

Continued  from,  page  57  - — 

ring  Julie  Harris,  has'  cued  road 
manager  interest  in  more  of  such 
lengthy  pre-Broadway  treks. 

The  need  for  more  product  as 
the  primary  means  of  revitalizing 
the  road  was  agreed  upon  in  New 
York  last  week  during  the  three- 
day  “emergency”  meeting  of  out- 
of-town  theatre  managers  and 
other  legit  representatives.  Meas¬ 
ures  covering  the  raising  of  a 
$250,000  road  fund  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  gf  a  special  production 
unit  to  provide  touring  presenta¬ 
tions  were  endorsed. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  Theatre 
Guild-American  Theatre  Society 
and  the  Council  of:  the  Living  The¬ 
atre  will  put  the  production  proj¬ 
ect  into  gear  and  also  implement 
the  formation  of  an  industry-wide 
committee,,  comprised  of  produc¬ 
ers,  theatre,  operators,  playwrights, 
actors,  agents  and  union  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  committee  '  will  meet 
throughout  the.  year  to  discuss 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  road 
conditions.  Warren  Caro  will  serve 
as  executive  director  until  a  per¬ 
manent  officer  is  -named.  Caro  is 
exec  ,  director  of  TG-ATS, 

The  special  production  unit  that’s 
to  be  set  up  will  be  headed  by  an 
“experienced”  producer,  to  be  se¬ 
lected,  and  will  work  with  sponsors 
of  Broadway  productions  in  get¬ 
ting  touring  editions  of  their  prop¬ 
erties  on  the  road.  The  production 
office  will  also- concentrate  on  se¬ 
curing  shows  for  lengthy  pre- 
Broadway  tours  and  producing 
plays  specifically  for  the  road. 

The  projected  $250,000  fund 
would  be  utilized  to -set  up'the  pro¬ 
duction  unit  and  to  help  in  the 
financing  of  road  shows.  The  fund 
would  also  be  tapped  to  aid  flound¬ 
ering  touring  productions. 

One  method  of  securing  the  coin 
would  be  to  have  each  touring 
entry  turn  over  to  the  fund  10c  on 
every  ticket  sold.  That  plan,  pre¬ 
sented  by  John  Roberts,  manager 
of  the  Civic  Theatre,  New  Orleans, 
was  endorsed  by  the  meet.  How¬ 
ever,  it  requires  the  approval  of 
specific  touring  managements  to 
become  fully  effective. 

The  fund  would  also  be  utilized 
to  build  subscription  audiences  on 
the  road  and  to  work  out,  where 
possible,  an  organized-  audience 
plan  guaranteeing  a  profit  on  a 
particular  booking.  At  present,  TG- 
ATS  subscribers  in  various  cities 
aren’t  enough  to  insure  profitable 
engagements. 

However,  it’s  felt  in  the  trade 
that  even  with  a  pickup  in  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  an  increase  in  guar¬ 
anteed  audiences  the  need  for  lure 
product  on  a  quantitative  basis 
would  still  be  the  crux  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  If  the  shows  don’t  come  up  to 
the  expectations  of  the’  subscribers, 
it’s  unlikely  that  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  purchase  tickets  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

It  was  also  decided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  TG-ATS  and  the  Broad¬ 
way  Theatre  Alliance,  which  books 
shows  mainly  on  one-niters  and  in 
certain  situations  on  a  guaranteed 
basis,  “cooperate”  in  placing  BTA 
offering  in  TG-ATS  subscription 
cities  and  vice-versa.  Actually,  the 
two  organizations  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  the  past. 

Among  the  Broadway  theatre 
people  present  at  most  of  the 
meetings  were  producers  Lawrence 
Langner,  T.  Edward  Hambleton, 
Robert  Whitehead,  Louis  A.  Lotito, 
Robert  Griffith,  Charles  Bowden, 
Richard  Barr,  Alexander  H,  Cohen 
and  Arnold  Moss.  Victor  Samrock, 
Carl  Fisher,  Martin  Tahse,  Max 
Allentuck  and  Edward  Choate  rep¬ 
resented  the  general  managers. 
Others  in  attendance  were  Hal 
Olver  and  Milton  Weintraub  of 
ATP  AM,  and  Angus  Duncan  and 
Jack  Effrat  of  Actors  Equity  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  delegates  from  out-of-town 
were  Ann  Lee,  Sombrero  Play¬ 
house,  Phoenix;  Clarlsse  and  Mor¬ 
ris  Mechanic,  Baltimore;  M.  J.  Kav- 
anaugh,  Boston;  Milton  Krantz, 
Cleveland;  Blanche  Witherspoon, 
Hazel  Oberfelder  and  Hugh  Hook, 
Denver;  Harry  McKee  and  James 
Nederlander,  Detroit;  Maurice  Set¬ 
tle*  Louisville;  Myra  Peache,  Mil¬ 
waukee;  Phil  Maurice,  Montreal; 
Jay  Hornick,  Philadelphia;  Gabriel 
G.  'Rubin,  Pittsburgh;  Edward 
Steinhauer,  St.  Louis;  Ernest  Raw- 
ley,  Toronto;  William  Doerflinger 
and  Gordon  Rust,  Wilmington; 
Maurice  Bailey,  New .  Haven,  and 
Albert  Coote,  Hartford. 


B  way  Up  Again;  Holliday  $43, 1 
Gielgud  $40,900,  'Sunrise’  $32,400, 
‘West  Side’  $45,  §00,  ‘Gazebo’  $24 


Business  climbed  again  for  most 
Broadway  shows  last  week. 

Of  27  Main  Stem  entries,  those 
selling  out  or  playing  to  virtual 
capacity  included  “Flower  Drum 
Song,”  “La  Plume  de  Ma  Tante,” 
“Marriage  -  Go  -  Round.”  “M  u  s  i  c 
Man,”  “My  Fair  Lady,”.  “Pleasure 
of  His  Company,”  “Shakespeare’s 
Ages  of  Man”  and  “World  of  Suzie 
Wong.” 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Keys :  C  (Comedy),  D  (Drama), 
CD  (Comedy-Drama) ,  R  (Revue), 
MC  (Musical-Comedy),  MD  (Musi¬ 
cal-Drama),  O  (Opera),  OP  (Op¬ 
eretta). 

Other  parenthetic  designations 
refer,  respectively,  to  weeks  played , 
number  of  performances  through 
last  Saturday ,  top-  prices  ( where 
two  prices  are  given,  the  higher  is 
for  Friday-Saturday  nights  and  the 
lower  for  weeknights),  number  of 
seats,  capacity  gross  and  stars , 
Price  Includes  10%  Federal  and 
5%  City  tax,  but  grosses  are  net; 
i.e.,  exclusive  of  taxes. 

Bells  Are  Ringing,  Alvin  (MC) 
(110th  wk;  876  p)  ($8.05;  1,453; 
$59,000)  (Judy  Holliday).  Over 
$43,900  on  twofers.  Previous 
week,  $32,800  on  twofers. 

Cold  Wind  and  the  Warm,  Mo- 
rosco  (D)  (7th  wk;  56  p)  ($6.90; 
946;  $38,200)  (Eli  Wallach,  Maureen 
Stapleton).  Over  $26,500.  Previous- 
week,  $23,200, 

Disenchanted,  Coronet  (D)  (8th 
wk;  61  p)  ($6.90;  1,101;  $36,131) 
(Jason  Robards,  Jr.,  Rosemary 
Harris).  Nearly  $25,700.  Previous 
week,  $26,000. 

Epitaph  for  George  Dillon,  Mil¬ 
ler’s  (2d  wk;  16  p)  ($3.60;  946; 
$20,000)  (Eileen  Herlie,  Robert 
Stevens).  Over  $10,000.  Previous 
week,  $7,500  for  -first  eight  per¬ 
formances  of  resumed  run.  Has  to 
vacate  theatre  Feb.  21. 

Flower  Drum  Song,  St  James 
(MC)  (8th  wk;  64  p)  ($8.05;  1,615; 
$62,632).  Exactly  $62,632.  Previous 
week,  same. 

Gazebo,  Lyceum  (C)  (7th  wk;  51 
p)  ($6.90;  995;  $31,700)  (Walter 
Slezak,  Jayne  Meadows).  Over 
$24,800.  Previous  week,  $24,300. 

Goldilocks,  Lunt-Fontanne  (MC) 
(15th  wk;  121  p)  ($9.90;  1,402;  $69,- 
852)  (Don  Ameche,  Elaine  Stritch). 
Over  $35,500.  Previous  week, 
$30,400. 

Jamaica,  Imperial  (MC)  (59th 
wk;  468  p)  ($8.35;  1,427;  $64,000) 
(Lena  Home,  Ricardo  Montalban). 
Over  $41,400  on  twofers.  Previous 
week,  $37,000  on  twofers. 

JA,  ANTA  (D)  (7th  wk;  52  p) 
($6.95;  1,185;  $46,745).  Over  $44,- 
300.  Previous  week,  $43,700. 

La  Plume  de  Ma  Tante,  Royale 
(R)  (11th  wk;  87  p)  ($7.50;  1,050; 
$41,800)  (Robert  Dhery).  Over 
$42,800.  Previous  week,  same. 

Look  Homeward,  Angel,  Barry¬ 
more  (D)  <6Ist  wk;  484  p)  ($6.90; 
1,076;  $41,191)  (Miriam  Hopkins, 
Ed  Begley).  Almost'$22,700  on  two¬ 
fers.  Previous  week,  $17,400  on 
twofers. 

Make  a  Million,  Playhouse  (C) 
(14th  wk;  108  p)  ($6.90;  994;  $36,- 
700)  (Sam  Levene).  Nearly  $23,300. 
Previous  week,  $21,100. 

Marriage  -  Go  -  Round,  Plymouth 
(C)  (13th  wk;  101  p)  ($6.90;  1,062; 
$42,800)  (Charles  Boyer,  Claudette 
Colbert).  Over  $43,000.  Previous 
week,  $41,600  with  parties. 

Music  Man,  Majestic  (MC)  (58th 
wk;  460  p)  ($8.05;  1,626;  $69,828). 
Another  $69,400. 

My  Fair  Lady,  Hellinger  (MC) 
(150th  wk;  1,195  p)  ($8.05;  1,55.1; 
$69,378)  (Edward  Mulhare,  Sally 
Ann  Howes).  Almost  $69,400. 
Previous  week,  $69,100. 

Once  More  With  Feeling,  Na¬ 
tional  (C)  (14th  wk;  111  p)  ($6.90; 
1,162;  $43,800)  (Joseph  Cotten, 

Arlene  Francis).  Nearly  $33,900. 
Previous  week,  $30,900. 

Pleasure  of  His  Company,  Long- 
acre  (C)  (14th  wk;  109  p)  ($6.90; 
1,101;  $37,600)  (Cyril  Ritchard, 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  Charlie 
Ruggles,  Walter  Abel).  Almost 
$35,600  with  parties.  Previous 
week,  $36,100  with  parties. 

Shakespeare**  Ages  of  Man,  46th 
St.  (DR)  (4th  wk;  32  p)  ($5.75; 
1,297;  $41,500)  (John  Gielgud). 

Nearly  $40,900.  Previous  week, 
$36,700.  Ends  limited  run  next 
Saturday  (31). 

Sunrise  at  Campobello,  Cort  (D) 
(52d  wk;  412  p)  ($6.90;  1,155;  $38,- 
300)  (Ralph  Bellamy).  Over  $32,- 
400.  Previous  week,  $30,000. 

Third  Best  Sport,  Ambassador 
(C)  (4th  wk;  31  p)  ($6.90;  1,155; 
$43,800)  (Celeste  Holm).  Nearly 
$24,800.  Previous  week,  $22,500. 

Touch  of  the  Poet,  Hayes  <D) 
(17th  wk;  132  p)  ($7.50;  1,139;  $43,- 


887)  (Helen  Haves,  F.ric  Pcrtman 
Kim  Stanley.  Betty  Field).  Ovet 
$32,700.  Previous  week,  $32  500. 

Two  for  the  Seesaw.  Booth  (CD) 
(5^th  wk;  428  p)  ($6.90;  780;  $32,- 
300)  (Dana  Andrews.  Anne  Ban¬ 
croft).  Over  $28*500..  Previous 
vve«k,  $26  500. 

West  Side  Story.  Winter  Garden 
(MD)  (70th  wk:  556  n)  ($8.05;  1.404; 
$64,213'.  Nearly  $45,900.  Previous 
week.  $40,800.  Moves  March  2  to 
th*1  Broadway  Theatre. 

Whoop-up.  Shubert  (MC)  (5th 
wk;  40  p)  ($8.05;  J.453;  $59,147). 
Almost  $39,000.  Previous  week, 
$43  000.  Closes  Feb.  7. 

World  of  Suzie  Wong,  Broad- 
hurst  (D)  (15th  wk:  119  p)  ($6.90; 
1.214;  $47,400).  Nearly  $46,300 
with  parties.  Previous  week,  $45,- 
200  with  parties. 

Miscellaneous 

Power  and  the  Glory,  Phoenix 
(D)  (7th  wk:  55  p)  ($4.60;  1.150; 
$29,382).  Almost  $11,100.  Previ¬ 
ous  week.  $10,500.  Closes  Feb.  15, 
Closed  Last  Week 

Girls  in  509.  Belasco  (C)  (I5th 
wk:  117  p)  ($5.75-$6  90;  1.037:  $33,- 
700)  (Peggv  Wood,  Imogene  Coca). 
Almost  $20,100.  Previous  week, 
S18.900.  Ex:ted  last  Saturday  *24) 
to  tour. 

Party  With  Bettv  Gomden  and 
Adolph  Green.  Golden  (R)  (5th 
wk;  38  d)  ($5.75;  800;  $25,728). 
Nearly  $18,200.  Previous  week, 
$19,800.  Ended  limited  five-week 
run  last  Saturday  (24)  and  sched¬ 
uled  to  reooen  April  15  at  an  un¬ 
designated  Broadway  theatre. 

Opening  This  Week 

Rashomon,  Music  Box  (D)  ($6.90- 
$7.50;  1.010;  $38,500)  (Claire 

Bloom.  Rod  Steiger,  Oscar 
Homolka,  Akim  Tamiroff).  David 
Susskind  and  Hardv  Smith  present¬ 
ation  of  play  by  Fay  and  Michael 
Kanin,  based  on  stories  by  Rvuno- 
suke  Akutagawa;  opened  last ‘night 
(Tues.). 

Tall  Story.  Belasco  <C)  ($6.90; 
1.037;  $38,732).  Emmett  Rogers  & 
Robert  Weiner  presentation  of  play 
by  Howard  Lindsay  and  Russel 
Crouse,  suggested  by  the  Howard 
Nemerov  novel,  “The  Homecoming 
ing  Game”;  opens  tomorrow  night 
(Thurs.). 

Requiem  for  a  Nun,  Golden  (D) 
($6.90;  $800;  $30,000)  (Ruth  Ford, 
Zachary  Scott).  Theatre  Guild 
and  Richard  Myers  &  Julius 
Fleischmann  presentation  of  play 
by  William  Faulkner;  opens  Friday 
night  (30). 


Off-Brradway  Shows 

(Figures  denote  opening  dates ) 

Antony  &  Cleopatra,  Heckscher 
(1-13-59);  extended  through  Feb.  7. 

Boy  Friend,  Cherry  Lane  (1-25- 
58). 

Crucible,  Martinique  (3-11-58). 

Fashion,  Royal  (1-20-59). 

Hamlet  of  Stepney  Green. 
Cricket  (11-13-58). 

Helolse,  Gate  (9-24-58). 

Ivanov,  Renata  (10-7-58). 

Look  Back  In  Anger,  41st  St. 
(11-7-58) 

Man  Who  Never  Died.  Jan  Hus 
(11-21-58). 

Many  Loves,  Living  Theatre  (1- 
13-59). 

Mistresses  &  Maidens,  Orpheum 
(1-21-59). 

On  the  Town,  Carnegie  Hall 
Playhouse  (1-15-59). 

People  &  Puppets,  .Theatre  East 
(1-26-59). 

Quare  Fellow,  Circle  in  Square 
(11-27-58). 

She  Shall  Have  Music,  Theatre 
Marquee  (1-22-59). 

Threepenny  Opera,  deLys  (9-20- 
55). 

♦Tis  a  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  Play¬ 
ers  (12-5-58). 
transferred 

CLOSED 

Playboy  of  the  Western  World, 
Tara  (5-8-58),  closed  last  Sunday 
(25). 

Time  of  the  Cnckoo,  Sheridan 
Sq.  (10-27-58),  closed  last  Saturday 
(24). 


SCHEDULED  N.Y.  OPENINGS 

'  (Theatres  Set) 

BROADWAY 

Redbud,  46th  St.  (2-5-59). 

Rivalry,  Bijou  <2-7-59). 

Legend  of  Lizzie,  54th  St.  (2-9-59). 

Most  Hapfiv  Fella,  City  Center  (2-10-50). 
Majority  of  One,  Shubert  (2-18-59). 

Say,  Darting,  City  Center  (2-25-59). 

Look  After  Lulu,  Miller’s  (3-3-59). 

JUno,  Winter  Garden  (3-5-50). 

Sweet  Bird,  Beck  (3-10-50). 

First  Impressions,  Alvin  (3-12-50). 
Destry  Rides  Again,  Imperial  (4-23-59). 
Gypsy,  Broadway  (5-7-50). 

OFF-BROADWAY 
Saintliness  of  M.  Kempe,  York  (2-2-59). 
Royal  Gambit,  Sullivan  St.  <2-3-50). 
Enemy  of  People,  Actors  (2-4-59). 
Clearing  In  Woods,  Sheridan  Sq.  (2-12-59) 
Electra,  Rita  Allen  (2-12-59). 

Buffalo  Skinner,  Marquee  (2-17-59). 
Beaux  Stratagem,  Phoenix  (B-24-59). 
Golem,  St.  Mark’a  ( - 
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Off-Broadway  Reviews 


enriches  the  production  and  serves 
admirably  to  mark  the  scene 
changes.  -  Troy. 


Mi  stresses  and  Maidens 

Archer  King  &  Harrison  Woodhnll  pres¬ 
entation  of  dual -bill.  ''Maidens  and  Mis¬ 
tresses  at  Home  at  the  Zoo."  by  Meade 
Roberts,  and  "Song  of  Songs,"  by  Jean 
Giraudoux.  adapted  by  Eric  Rudd*,  Direc¬ 
tion,  Sherwood  Arthur;  settings,  lighting 
and  costumes.  Howard  Barker.  Stars 
Leueen  MacGrath;  features  Joanna  Roos, 
Tomas  Milian.  Delphine  Seyrug.  Roger 
Plowden,  Robert  Kidd.  Opened  Jan.  21, 
*59.  at  Orpheum  Theatre,  N.Y.;  $4.50  top. 

Cast  for  "Maidens  and  Mistresses  at 
Home  at  the  Zoo";  Leueen  MacGrath, 
Russ  Baker.  Thooiad  Milian;  Roanna  Rods. 

Cast  for  “Song  of  Songs”;  Sol  Frieder, 
Roger  Plowden,  Elizabeth  Farrer.  Robert 
Kidd,  Florence  Mayer,  Delp.hine  Seyrig, 
Luise  Landes.  Phvllis  Black,  Francine 
Sharon,  John  Destlfer. 


The  off-Broadway  double-bill  of 
“Mislressess  and  Maidens,”  which 
opened  last  week  at  the  Orpheum, 
will  probably  remind  theatregoers 
of  the  Tennessee  Williams’  duo. 
“Garden  District.”  at  the  York  last 
season.  The  Orpheum  plays  are  by 
two  different  authors,  Jean  Giraud¬ 
oux  and  Meade  Roberts,  but  both 
are  long  conversation  pieces  which, 
as  in  “Garden  District,”  subtly  and 
vividly  reveal  the  characters  in¬ 
volved.  Although  they  are  almost 
static  physically,  they  lead  the 
audience  on  a  “fascinating  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  inner  person. 

In  the  first.  Giraudoux*  minor 
but  amusing  “Song  of  Songs,”  the 
author  studies  a  shallow  young  girl 
as  she  tells  her  distinguished  eld¬ 
erly  lover  that  she  intends  to  leave 
him  to  marry  a  man  her  age.  Im¬ 
pressed  by  her  lover’s  position  and 
the  jewels  he  has  given  her,  she 
is  reluctant  to  let  him  go.  ' 

She  keeps  comparing  his  virtues 
with  her  fiance’s  faults,  complain¬ 
ing  that  she  doesn’t  want  to  love 
the  boy  but  he  has  gotten  inside 
her  like  shrapnel  and  can’t  he  re¬ 
moved  without  killing  her.  Re¬ 
signed  and  weary,  the  worldly 
statesman  understands  that  her 
lament  is  really  a  song  of  joy. 

The  parts  are  played  with  finesse 
by  Roger  Plowden  and  Delphine 
Seyrig.  although  the  girl  could  do 
with  more  tonal  theatricalism  in 
her  long  discourse. 

The  second  play,  Roberts’  “Maid- 


WANTED 

„  Young  Married  Couple 
With  Urge  To  Travel 

See  the  U.  S.  A.,  coast  to  coast, 
from  a  demonstration  booth  on 
wheels.  Leading  maker  of 
laundry  appliances  has  “out  of 
thh  world"  job  for  attractive. 
Intelligent  young  couple  who 
like  to  drive,  want  to  traveL 
Husband  to  drive  modem  "dem¬ 
onstrator”  truck  on  pre-planned 
cross-country  route  and  demon¬ 
strate  appliances,  from  truck,  at 
shopping  centers,  country  fairs, 
expositions.  Wife  to  assist  in 
demonstrations.  Previous  knowl¬ 
edge  of  appliances  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Salary  for  both,  pins  gen¬ 
erous  living  allowance.  Include 
ages,  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  your  reply. 

WRITE:  BOX  Y-612-59 
VARIETY,  154  W.  46th  Sr., 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


ens  and  Mistresses  at  Home  at  the 
Zoo,”  is  even  closer  to  Williams  in 
revealing  the  decadence  in  a  group 
of  hedonists.  During  a  tea-hour 
chat  between  two  long-parted  wom¬ 
en  friends,  we  learn  the  ghastly 
state  to  which  one  has  come.  Her 
husfband,  paralyzed  because  of  his 
debauchery,  hunches  mumified  in 
the  background  while  Lucy  tells 
how  he  took  all  her  money  but  re¬ 
jected  her  lover,  drove  her  to  tak¬ 
ing  lovers  and  buying  the  hand¬ 
some  young  slave,  who  serves  them 
meanwhile  in  a  geld  robe,  and  who, 
it  seems,  attends  her  emotional  as 
well  as  financial  needs  by  selling 
his  free  time  to  elder  women. 

This  is  all  so  well  written  that 
its  horror  takes  on  an  odd  beauty 
of  its  own.  Lucy  comes  through 
with  a  kind  of  nobility  superior  to 
the  pseudo-morality  of  the  other 
woman.  The  play  has  limited  com¬ 
pulsive  strength  and  symbolic 
power,  and  be  somewhat  tenuous 
and  unconvincing,  but  shows  fine 
talent. 

The  part  of  Lucy  is  superbly 
acted  by  Leueen  MacGrath,  with 
an  emotional  variety  that  saves  the 
long  revelation  from  becoming 
monotonous.  Joanna  Rops  is  also 
;  good  as  the  shocked  companion, 
and  Thomas  Milian  makes  a  convin¬ 
cingly  corrupt  slave. 

!.  Sherwood  Arthur  gives  the 
physical  staging  as  much  fluidity 
as  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Howard  Barker  has  pro¬ 
vided  attractive  sets  and  costumes. 

Troy. 


Antony  and  Cleopatra 

N.Y.  Shakespeare  Festival  (in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  City  of  New  York)  revival 
of  concert-version  of  three-act  drama  by 
William  Shakespeare.  Direction,  Joseph 
Papp;  production  design.  Peter  Wexler; 
music.  David  Amram_  Opened  Jan.  13.  ^59. 
at  the  Heckscher  Theatre,  N.Y.;  admis- 
sion  by  contribution.  .  _  ,, 

Cast:  David  Hooks.  George  C.  Scott. 
Colleen  Dewhurst,  Bette  Henritze,  James 
Frawley,  Robert  Grace,  John  McLiam. 
Helena  de  Crespo,  Edwin  Sherin,  Thomas 
Barbour.  John  Hetherington,  George 
Segal.  Anita  Stober. 


Joseph  Papp  and  his  N'.Y.  Shake¬ 
speare  Festival  have  given  the  city 
another  big  .bargain  in  his- admis¬ 
sion-free  “Antony  & -Cleopatra”  at 
the  Heckscher  Theatre.  Intended 
as  a  fund-raising  event  to  attract 
patrons  to  the  group’s  summer 
work,  the  production  .is  merely  a 
concert  version,  which  means  with¬ 
out  costumes,  decor  or  full  action. 
But  it  turns  out  to  be  an  excellent 
way  to  stage  the  difficult  “Antony 
and  Cleopatra,”  one  which  might, 
incidentally,  solve  the  inevitable 
problems  of  doing  ‘.‘King  Lear.” 

The  excitement  of  the  script  is 
retained  with  none  of  the  distrac¬ 
tions.  For  although  the  various 
actors  come  forward  from  their 
chairs  to  speak  their  lines,  thus 
emphasizing  the  text,  they  are  con¬ 
vincing  enough  to  suggest  visual¬ 
ization  of  the  scene.  And  this  suits 
the  script,  since  Shakespeare,  of 
course,  played  without  sets. 

Although  the  minor  parts  are 
nicely  done,  particularly  Edwin 
Sherin’s  Caesar  and  John  McLiam’s 
Enobarbus,  the  main  excitement  is 
Colleen  Dewhurst  and  George  C. 
Scott  in  the  title  roles.  Miss  Dew¬ 
hurst  seems  the  embodiment  of  the 
Egyptian  queen,  lusty,  treacherous, 
playful,  cunning,  fiery,  alluring 
and  jealous,  changing  in  the  course 
of  a  line  from  one  emotion  to  the 
next  and  yet  retaining  a  regal 
greatness  throughout. 

Here  is  a  full-blooded  queen,  in¬ 
deed,  who  can  enthrall  her  audi¬ 
ence  with  a  glance  or  word  or 
shrug  even  without  the  shimmering 
costumes  and  glittering  surround¬ 
ings  that  Cleopatras  usually  have. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  An¬ 
tony  could  forget  a  distant  empire 
in  her  presence,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  wife  and  home. 

Scott  creates  Antony  in  his  own 
fashion.  His  fascination  in  Cleo¬ 
patra  has  a  resigned  cynicism,  his 
anger  at  finding  her  fickle  with 
Caesar’s  envoy  has  *  a  cruel  fury, 
his  manner  with  his  wife  Octavia 
has  an  icy  politeness.  He  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  and  highly  individual  An¬ 
tony.  But  he  has  one  flaw.  -His 
enunciation  needs  work.  His  voice 
is  not  trained  and  clipped  enough 
to  make  all  the  lines  lucid.  But 
what  is  important  in  the  lines  gets, 
through.  And  Papp  has  staged,  on 
toe  whole,  -a  memorable  version  of 
a  rarely-done  play. 

David  Amram’s  incidental  music 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  MEMORIAL  BLD'G 

DAYTON  2,  OHIO 

Available  For  Summer  Theatre  Rental 

*Mf  Atr  Conditional  Theatre.  Fully  equipped  stage,  44  sat*  of  llrtos  with 
most  itiodarn  stags'  lighting  equipment  and  preset  board.  11  dressing'  rooms, 
capacity  1M. 

Thaatra  recently  ranovatad  at  cost  of  naarly  $1,444,444.  Locatad  In  Dayton, 
Ohio,  population,  210,400,  pptantia!  draw  within  a  radius  of  44  mils;,  2,909,949, 
Ampto  parking  facilities. 

Far  teas*  from  Juno  14th,  1*5*  through  Sept  20th,  1059. 


.  F.  ALLEN  ^Manager, . 


BAJdwi*  3*7581 
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Fashion 

David  Fulford.  &  William  Dempsey 
presentation  of  five-act  (seven  scenes), 
with  two  intermissions,  by  Anna  Cora 
Mowatt,  with  music  compiled  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Deems  Taylor.  Direction.  David 
Fulford;  costumes,  Maganini;  settings  and 
lighting.  Donald  Bailey  Tirrell;  musical 
direction.  William  Hess;  choreography 
and  stage  movement.  Rhoda  Levine.  Stars 
Enid  Markey,  Will  Geer;  features  Frederic 
Warringer,  June  Ericson.  Opened  Jan. 
20,  '59,  at  the  Royal  Playhouse,  N.Y.; 
$4.60  top. 

Cast:  Enid  Markey,  Dee  Victor,  Margot 
Hand,  Rosina  Femhoff,  June  Ericson, 
Carolee  Campbell,  Marietta  AbeL  Will 
Geer.  Frederic  Warringer,  Jonathon  Abel, 
William  Swetlafid,  A1  Corbin,  Francis 
Dux,  Stanley  Ja.v,  Stephen  Daley. 

Reputedly  the  first  successful 
American  comedy,  Anna  Cora 
Mowatt- s  “Fashion”  has  been  given 
.an  off-Broadway  revival.  If  the 
1845  original  had  the  jollity  and 
charm  of  today’s  production,  its 
popularity  is  easy  to  believe. 

The  current  version  makes  free 
use  of  the  exaggerated  acting  pos¬ 
tures  of  the  last  century,  the  un¬ 
abashed  asides  to  the  audience, 
the  informal  songs  during  scene 
changes,  and  harp  accompaniment. 
The  humorous  mimicry  is  not  self- 
conscious  nor  patronizing,  however. 
It  has  the 'genial  warmth  of  actors 
who  relish  social  satire. 

Thanks  to  the  good  taste  and 
skill  of  David  Fulford’s  staging,  of 
Maganini’s  stylish  costumes,  Don¬ 
ald  Bailey  Tirrell’s  attractive  sets 
and  the  splendid  cast,  the  flavor  of 
the  old  cameo  survives.  And  also 
Deems  Taylor’s  collection  of  entr’- 
act  songs  from  the  period,  as  enter¬ 
taining  as  the  play  itself. 

Seemingly  enjoying  themselves 
as  much  as  the  audience  are  Enid 
Markey  as  a  foolish  social  climber 
who  fractures  her  French  and 
drools  over  titled  guests  with  rare 
zest,  and  Will  Geer  as  an  outspoken 
countryman  convinced  that  the 
honest  farmer  is  nature’s  noble¬ 
man. 

The  costars  are  abetted  by  Fred¬ 
eric  Warririer  as  a  bogus  count, 
June  Ericson  as  a  gullible  belle  in 
search  of  a  title  and  by  Rosina 
Femhoff  who  proves  that  disarm¬ 
ing  ;  modesty  may  indeed  be  re¬ 
warding.  The  play’s  preachments 
against  snobbish  and  hypocrisy 
are  never  too  serious  to  sour  the 
fun.  Even  youthful  audiences 
should  enjoy  this  romp  through 
yesteryear’s  morals  and  fashions. 

Troy. 


Vaugham  Bellaver,  casting  direc¬ 
tor  for  Kermit  Bloomgarden,  and 
actor  William  Renn,  will  be 
married  around  Easter. 

Robert  Alex  Baron  is  company 
manager  of  “Listen  to  the  Mock¬ 
ing  Bird.” 

Legit  pressagent  Michael  Mok  is 
translating  a  series  of  Dutch  stories 
by  the  late  Anne  Frank,  written 
prior  to  her  diary,  for  Doubleday 
publication  in  a  paper-covered 
Anchor  edition. 

Boris  Kogan  is  back  as  musical 
director  of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla) 
Musicarnival,  which  begins  its 
winter  season  Feb.  10. 

Marshall  Migatz,  former  summer 
stock  producer,  has  joined  the 
Huntington  Hartford  talent  agency 
as  head  of  the  television  depart¬ 
ment.  He  also  represented  Hart¬ 
ford’s  Los  Angeles  theatre  at  last 
week’s  New  York  conclave  of  out- 
of-town  theatre  managers. 

Irving  Strouse,  head  of  the  Stage" 
&  Arena  Guild  of  America,  is  in 
Florida  for  a  few  weeks. 

Richard  Rodgers  and  Oscar  Ham¬ 
mers  te  in  2d  are  at  Hammerstein’s 
home  in  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica, 
B.W.I.,  where  they  are  working  on 
a  about  the  musical  Trapp.-Family 
for  Mary  Martin  next  season. 

A  new  translation  by  William  T. 
H.  Youngren  of  Georg  Buchner’s 
“Danton’s  Death’*  is  planned  for 
mid-April  off-Broadway  production 
by  actress-costume  designer  Mary- 
lyn  Lancaster. 

A  double-bill,  consisting  of  Soph- 


Show  Out  of  Town 


A  Raisin  in  the  Sun 

New  Haven,  Jan.  21. 

Philip  Rose  A  David  J.  Cogan  produc¬ 
tion  of  three-act  (seven  scenes)  drama  by 
Lorraine  Hansbenry.  Stars  Sidney  Poitler; 
features  Claudia  McKeiL  Ruby  Dee,  Louis 
Gossett,  Diana  Sands,  John  Fiedler,  Ivan 
Dixon.  Direction,  Lloyd  Richards;  scenery 
and  lighting,  Ralph  Alswang;  costQmes, 
Virginia  Volland,  Opened  Jan.  21,  '59,  at 
Shubert  Theatre,  -New  Haven;  $4.80  top. 

Ruth  Younger . Ruby  Dee 

Travis  Younger . Glynn  Turman 

Walter  Lee  Younger . Sidney  Poitler 

Berneatha  Younger . Diana  Sands 

Lena  Younger  . Claudia  McNeil 

Joseph  Asagai . Ivan  Dixon 

George  Murchison .  Louis  Gossett 

Bgbo  . . .  Lonne  Elder  1H 

Karl  Lindner  . .  John  Fiedler 

Moving  Men.... Douglas  Turner,  Ed  Hall 


’Tis  Pity  She’s  a  Whore 

Norman  J.  Seaman  revival  of  two-act 
drama  by  John  Ford.  Direction,  Eugene 
Van  Grona;  scenery,  Arthur  Aronson; 
lighting.  Robert  Brand;  costumes.  Monica 
Bradbury;  music  arranged  and  played  by 
Gerald  Goodman.  Opened  Dec.  5,  '58,  at 
Orpheum  Theatre,  N.Y.,  moved  Jan.  14, 
'59,  to  Players  Theatre.  N.Y.,  $4.60  top. 

Cast:  Gordon  Peters,  Christopher  Drake, 
Martin  Kosleck.  David  Marguilez,  Walter 
Gomey,  Dutton  Van  Alstyne,  Gerald 
Lukeman,  Frances  Pole,  Ursula  Stevens. 
John  Wynn  Evans,  Bill  Whiting, 


“  ’Tis  Pity  She’s  a  Whore,”  John 
Ford’s  tragedy,  in  revival  at  the 
Players  Theatre  in  Greenvich  Vil¬ 
lage,  is  a  fine  example  of  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  bloodbath.  Before  the  final 
curtain  a  half-dozen  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  have  met  violent  death  and 
only  a  handful  are  left  to  clamber 
over  their  fallen  bodies  and  get  off 
the  darkened  stage. 

Ford,  who  pre-dated  Shake¬ 
speare,  was  aptly  surnamed  “Mel¬ 
ancholy  John”  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  For  his  main  themes — 
shown  off  to  advantage  in  this  play 
— were  sorrow  and  despair.  He-was 
an  avant  garde  thinker  about  sex 
and  morality.  In  “  ’Tis  Pity”  an 
incestuous  love  provides  the  core 
of  a  story  set  in  the  noble’s  world 
of  Renaissance  Italy.  And  in  true 
Elizabethan  tradition  Ford  ex- 
( Continued  on  page  63) 


Epitaph  for  George 
Dillon 

(HENRY  MILLER’S,  N.Y.) 

“Epitaph  for  George  Dillon” 
illustrates  the  smash-or-crash  na¬ 
ture  of  contemporary  Broadway. 
The  John  Osborne-Anthony  Creigh¬ 
ton  *piay  isn’t  a  powerhouse,  but  is 
interesting,  theatre.  The  drama, 
which  folded  on  Broadway  earlier 
this  season  after  opening  to  mixed 
notices,  is  being  presented  again 
under  new  management. 

Norman  Twain  and  Bernard 
Miller,  who  are  offering  the  show 
by  arrangement  with  The  Englfsh 
Stage  Co.,  have  scaled  it  to  a  $3.60 
top.  However,  even  at  that  bargain 
rate,  “Epitaph”  is  playing  to  poor 
business  and  the  prospects  of  its 
climbing  to  success  are  dim. 

Eileeil  Herlie  and  Robert  Ste¬ 
phens  remain  as  costars  and  most 
of  the  supporting  cast  is  the  same. 
The  performances  are  generally 
good  and  although  the  play  drags, 
in  spots,  the  basic  elements  have 
merit  The  authors  have  etched  an 
arresting  individual  in'  the  central 
character^  mediocre  tand-  -, un¬ 
scrupulous  pi  aywrfgfcL •  ; 


Whatever  the  theatre  shortage  In 
Gotham  may  be,  there  must  be 
i  room  for  “A  Raisin  in  the  Sun.” 
Already  of  solid  substance  in  try¬ 
out  form,  the  Lorraine  Hansberry 
drama  is  loaded  with  smash  poten¬ 
tials  that  should  ripen  into  sub¬ 
stantial  Broadway  tenancy.  The 
play  is  a  gem,  with  just  enough 
down-to-earth  humor  to  lighten  the 
occasional  heavy  pressure.  It  is 
beautifully  written,  expertly  staged 
and  forcefully  played.  Absorbingly 
presented,  it  capture's  interest  con¬ 
sistently  and  maintains  a  steady 
demand  on  audience  attention. 

Written,  directed  and  acted  by 
Negroes,  (with  only  one  white  role 
in  the  cast),  “Raisin”  stands  out  as 
a  shining  example  of  talent  poten¬ 
tial  if  given  opportunity.  The  play 
should  draw  comment  not  only  for 
the  quality  of  its  presentation  but 
also  for  the'  depth  of  its  message. 
It’s  great  dignity-of-man  propa¬ 
ganda,  eloquently  stated  through 
the  words  of  a  simple  Negro  ma¬ 
triarch  who  steadies  the  tottering 
framework  of  her  straining-at-the- 
leash  family. 

The  theme  concerns  a  35-year- 
old  chauffeur  with  grandiose  mer¬ 
chandising  aspirations.  When  his 
mother  refuses  to  invest  a  $10,000 
insurance  legacy  in  one  of  his 
schemes,  and  instead  buys  a  decent 
home  for  the-  family,  he  is  out¬ 
raged,  and  returns  to  the  fold  only 
after  a  soul-searing  episode  that 
almost  breaks  up  the  family. 

Sidney  Poitier’s  performance  as 
the  vociferous  son  crackles  like  a 
fireworks  display.  As  the  elderly 
mother.  Claudia  McNeil  hits  a  high 
point.  Ruby  Dee  scores  as  the  wife 
who  finally  gets  fed  up  with  the 
chauffeur's  shortcomings;  but  for¬ 
gives  when  tragedy  threatens. 

Diana  Sands  adds  a  cameo  as  a 
demonstrative  daughter  with  medi¬ 
cal  ambitions.  Ivan  Dixon  is  excel¬ 
lent  as  a  young  African  studying 
at  a  Canadian  college.  John  Fied¬ 
ler  has  good  moments  as  a  com¬ 
munity  leader  who  tries  to  dis- 
|  suade  the  family  from  moving  into 
a  white  neighborhood.  Glynn  Tur¬ 
man  does  a  good  moppet  job  and 
Louis  Gossett,  as  an  amorous  suit- 
;  or,  and  Lonne  Elder  III,  as  a  Poi- 
tier  crony,  offer  capable  assistance. 

Ralph  Alswang’s  scenery  pro¬ 
vides  interesting  playing  areas  in 
an  appropriately  lower  middle 
class  Chicago  flat.  The  technical 
production  as  a  whole;  including 
lights,  costumes  and  props,  creates 
authentic  atmosphere. 

The  staging  by  Lloyd  Richards 
successfullv  handles'  a  wide  range 
Of  moods.  Change  of  pace  has  been 
used^tp-  fine  .advantage.  There’s  a 
powerful  film-  script"' here.  Bone.- 


odes’  “Electra”  and  Terence  Rat- 
tigan’s  “Harlequinade,”  as  a  cur¬ 
tain-raiser,  is  scheduled  to  open 
Feb.  12  at  the  Rita  Allen  Theatre, 
N.Y.,  under  the  production  auspi- 
cies  of  Rita  Allen  Productions, 
Milton  Cassel  &  Harry  Rigby. 

Saturday  afternoon  kiddie  pre¬ 
sentations  by  Blanche  Marvin’s 
Merrimimes  will  be  continued 
through  next  spring  at  the  Cricket 
and  Gate  Theatres,  located  in  the 
same  off-Broadway  building. 

The  Folksbine,  Yiddish-language 
legit  group,  has  launched  a  $50,000 
fund  drive  to  erect  its  own  perma¬ 
nent  295-seat  playhouse  on  New 
York’s  lower  eastside. 

“Motel,”  by  Thomas  W.  Phipps, 
is  planned  for  Broadway  produc¬ 
tion  next  fall  by  Roger  L.  Stevens 
and  James  M.  Slevin. 

Matt  Mattox  has  been  signed  to 
choreograph  the  planned  Broad¬ 
way  production  of  “Sure  Sign  of 
Spring.” 

Deedee  Wood  and  Marc  Breaux, 
who  served  as  Michael  Kidd’s 
choreographic  assistants  on  “Li‘l 
Abner,”  in  which  they  also  apr 
peared  as  lead  dancers,  are  again 
working  with  him.  on  the  dances 
for  “Destry  Rides  Again,”  in  which 
Breaux  will  also  he  leading  male 
terper.  Costumes  and  lighting  for 
the  musical  are  being  designed  by 
Alvin  Colt  and  Jean  Rosenthal, 
respectively. 

Howard  Lindsay,  actor,  play¬ 
wright,  producer  and  director,  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
recently  re-activated  Society  of  the 
Alumni  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Dramatic  Arts. 

Richard  Boone,  who  will  appear 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  up¬ 
coming  Broadway  production  of 
“The  Rivalry,”  will  read  the 
Gettysburg  Address  at  the  Lin-, 
coin  Memorial  in  Washington 
during  the  annual  commemo¬ 
rative  ceremony  Feb.  12.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  matinee  scheduled  for 
that  day  has  been  pushed  hack  to 
Feb.  11. 

Equity  Library  Theatre  is  accep¬ 
ting  applications  to  its  Directors* 
Showcase. 

Radio-tv  disk  Jockey  Paul  Bren¬ 
ner  will  be  partnered  with  actor- 
singer  Jerry  Wayne  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Pine  Brook  (N.J.)  Show 
Tent,  which  is  scheduled  to  launch 
its  first  season  in  mid-June. 


TO  ORDER 

METAL  TICKET  RACKS 
RESERVED  SEATS 

for  All  Events — Brokers 
Stag*  -  Stadlnm  -  Airlines 
Arena  -  Ballpark  -  Racetrack 
WE  RACK  THE  HITS 

BASCHNAGEL  BROS. 

1 47-24  17  Av*„  WkllutoM,  M.  Y. 


Straw  Mat  Theatre  for  Rent 

Successfully  used  for  I  seasons,  June 
1st  through  Sept.  1st.  Complete 
Facilities,  25  minutes  outside  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Reply:  CHAGRIN  VALLEY 
LITTLE  THEATRE 
44  River  St.,  Chagrin  Fells,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE  IMMEDIATELY 

— SUMMER  THEATRR  BUSINESS  and 
EQUIPMENT. 

—IN  THE  POCONO'S— 04  MILES  from 
NEW  YORK. 

—BEST  REASONABLE  OFFER 
ACCEPTED. 

Write:  Box  V-l 23-57,  VARIETY. 
154  W.  46th  St..  New  York  36 


5000  SQ,  FEET  (APP.) 

Street  entrance.  High  .Cellini. 
Suitable  for: 

Theatre,  Rehearsal,  Dance, 
or  Vocal  Studies. 

HOTEL  GREAT  NORTHERN 
118  West  57  St.;  New  York 
Coll  Manage?  ..  .  Cl  7-TTpa 
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Composer-arranger  Otto  Cesana 
left  N.Y.  for  two  years  in  Milano, 
Italy. 

American  composer  Bohuslav 
Martinu  will  have  his-  “Fantasia 
Concertane”  performed  Jan.  31  by 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic. 

Cyril  Ritchard  hosting  a  mid¬ 
night  birthday  party  at  Le  Cupidon 
tomorrow  tThurs.)  for  Tahulah 
Bankhead  and  Carol  Charming. 

Arthur  M.  Brilant  after  14  weeks 
with  “Diary  bf‘Ahiie  Frank’”-!*  haw 
company  "managing  bus-and-truck 
tour  of  National  Ballet  of  Canada. 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Arts  as  part  of  its  new  ballyhoo 
has  reactivated  its  “alumni”  so¬ 
ciety  and  Howard  Lindsay  is  its 
president. 

Robert  K.  Shapiro,  managing 
director  of  Paramount  Theatre, 
planed  to  the  Cojst  last  Friday 
on  a  product  looksee.  He  returns 
this  weekend. 

Friars  vetoing  temporarily  from 
show  biz  personalities  with  their 
luncheon  at  the  Copacabana,  Feb. 
11,  for  Jimmy  Cannon,  sports  col¬ 
umnist  for 'the  N.Y.  Post. 

United  Artists  made  tie-up  with 
Hotel  New.  Yorker  to  “Welcome 
back”  a  former  night  reservation 
clerk,  the  actress  Maureen  Staple- 
ton,  currently  in  “LonelyhearK” 

“Middle  of  the  Night”  produc¬ 
tion  crew,  shifting  this  week  from 
the  Gold  Medal  Studios  in  the 
Bronx  to  the  Movietone  studio  in 
Manhattan,  is  praying  for  snow'. 
It’s  needed  for  some  location  se¬ 
quences. 

Composer  Donald  Shirley,  has 
been  commissioned  by  Sir  Thomas 
Beech  am  to  do  a  symphonic  work 
for  London  Philharmonic.  Shir¬ 
ley’s  latest  string  work  will  be 
given  March  8  at  Town  Hall  bv  the 
fiddle  section  of  the  N.Y.  Philhar¬ 
monic. 

Noel  Meadow,  publicist  for  the 
S.  Hurok  film  presentation  of 
“Tosca,”  has  edited  a  20-page' sou¬ 
venir  program  which  will  be  sold 
in  theatres  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  where  the  film  will  be 
played.  Book  is  replete  with  anec¬ 
dotes  and  stories  of  Giacomo  Puc¬ 
cini’s  life.  The  film  is  being  re¬ 
leased  to  coincide  with  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the'  composer's  birth. 

News  of  the  CBS  radio  documen¬ 
tary  program,  “The  Business  of 
Vice,”  had  been  arou.'d  town  weeks 
ahead,  s'»~»e  big  companies  inquir¬ 
ing  v’a  their  ad  agencies  if  CBS 
intended  to  name  names — which 
web  d*d  not.  One  of  big  electric 
companies  had  been  fingered  in  a 
previous  call  girl  rumpus  and  the 
sensitivity  of  commercial  interests 
since  then  has  been  acute,  per  the 
National  A  ‘'-n.  of  Manufacturers 
rap  at  Ed  Murrow. 


Miami  Beach 

By  LaTy  Solloway 
41755  Calais  Dr.;  UNion  5-5389) 

Eva  Gabor  went  to  Palm  Beach 
from  the  Eden  Roc. 

Alan  Gale  comes  back  to  Ciro’s 
on  Feb.  7.  Place  will  remain  dark 
until  then. 

Betty  Grable  took  a  house  on 
Palm  Island  for  a  month  while  fill¬ 
ing  her  Latin  Quarter  date. 

Tony  Curtis  in  on  way  to  Key 
West  and  shooting  for  “Operation 
Petticoat.”  Cary  Grant  already  is 
there. 

Joe  E.  Lewis  planes  in  around 
Feb.  6  for  a  week  of  rest  before 
taking  up  his  annual  stand  at  the 
Roc’s  Cafe  Pompeii. 

Donald  O’Connor  added  to  Fon¬ 
tainebleau’s  list — March  17  for  two 
weeks.  Johnnv  Mathis  is  being 
dickered  to  fill  out  the  sked  for 
season. 

Deauville,  which  has  Jerry  Lewis 
for  a  one-nighter  on  its  “Cavalcade 
of  Stars”  in  March,  has  him  set  to 
play  its  Casanova  Room  on  a  two- 
week  basis  after  that. 

Arthur  Godfrey  and  Jan  Murray 
had  their  tv-show  staffs  at  Red 
Skelton’s  La  Ronde  opening;  Skel¬ 
ton  is  setting  gross  records  in  the 
enlarged  (830  seat  room"). 


By  Hal  V.  Cohen 
(ATlantic  1-6100) 


Eddie  Beachler  new  veep  of 
Press  Club,  replacing  Asa  Atwater, 
who  resigned. 

Skeets  Murray,  just  out  of  the 
service,  joined  the  Johnny  Puleo 
troupe  at  Holiday  House. 

Jack  Kalmenson.  WB  exchange 
manager,  and  his  wife  celebrated 
their  19th  wedding  anni. 

Ben  Madenberg.  of  Post-Gazette, 
and  his  wife  sailed  to  Europe  on 
their  silver  wedding  anni. 

A1  Kolkmeyer,  new  UI  boss  lo¬ 
cally,  moved  his  wife  and  five  chil¬ 
dren  here  from  Cincinnati. 

Michael  Pollock  (Mrs.  Ed)  Gif¬ 
ford  from  Cinerama  publicity  here 
to  do  same  in  New  York  Citv. 

-  Milton  Karle*  around  cfn  record- 


promotion  for  Nat  King  Cole,  play¬ 
ing  the  Twin  Coaches  this  week. 

Holiday  Hohse  owner  John  Ber- 
tera  and  his  booker,  George  Claire, 
back  from  quickie  to  Miami  Beach; 

Mrs.  Ben  Kalmenson  in  from 
New  York  for  visit  with  her  sister, 
Sylvia  Goldman,  of  SW  Theatres. 

Elizabeth  Kerr,  White  -  Barn 
Theatre’s  character  woman  last 
summer,  in  Gwen  Verdon  musical. 
“Redhead.” 

Nancy  Lipe  Lenchner  leaves  next 
week  to  study  directing  at  Royal 
Court  in  London  and  Theatre  Pop- 
ulaire  frit  Paris. 

Mel  Davidson  home  after  “Li’I 
Abner”  foldo  and  back  to  N.Y.  to 
begin  dancing  rehearsals  *•  for 
“Destry  Rides  Again.” 

Shirley  Stevenson  Letreille  •  m 
from  Hollywood  to  see  her  uncle, 
Harold  .  C.  Lund,  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  veepee. 

Marge  Nelson  has  her  Hungarian 
refugee  tumbling  act,  Staneks, 
booked  solid  for  fairs  and  circuses 
through  the  current  year. 

Dave  Silverman,  AA  exchange 
manager  and  new  Chief  Barker  of 
Variety  Club,  and  his  wife  cele¬ 
brated  30th  wedding  anni. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  from  his 
home  town  of  Jeannette,  presented 
Vaughn  Monroe  with  a  plaque  at 
his  New  Arena  opening  last  week. 


Brando  as  FDR 

— Continued  from  page  1  ____ 

duction,  would  not  repeat  the 
characterization  on  the  screen.  Bel¬ 
lamy,  who  will  be  55  years  old  next 
June,  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  although  he  has  gotten  away, 
with  the  age  difference  on  the 
stage,  he  knows  he  couldn’t  do  so 
on  the  screen,  especially  in  close- 
ups.  The  action  of  “Campobello” 
opens  in  1921,  when  Roosevelt  was 
39  and  continues  through  1924, 
when  he  was  42. 

“Campobello”  opened  Jan.  30, 
1958,  and  continues  to  profitable 
business  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  N.  Y.. 
A  second  edition  folded  recently 
on  the  road  at  a  substantial  loss. 
(See  separate  story  in '  Legitimate 
section. — Ed.)  It’s  understood  that 
present  plans  call  for  the.  original 
Bway.  prod.,  with  Bellamy  contin¬ 
uing  as  star,  to  go  on  tour  in  the 
fall  instead  of  since-folded  road 
edition.  That  would  include  the 
Coast  and  such  key  cities  as  Chi¬ 
cago,  Washington  and  Boston. 

(Dore  Schary  is  directing  and 
is  associated  with  the  Theatre 
Guild  in  the  production  of  “A  Ma¬ 
jority  of  One,”  Leonard  Spigelgass 
comedy  currently  trying  out  in 
Boston,  prior  to  Broadway.  He's 
next  slated  to  join  the  Guild  in 
the  presentation  of  his  oi on  not- 
yet-completed  play,  " The  Highest 
Tree”  In  the  interim,  he  and  the 
Guild  will  co-present  Jessica  Tandy 
and  Hume  Cronyn  in  “ Triple  Play," 
a  bill  of  one-acters. 

( The  author  -  director  -  producer 
recently  moved  from  the  Coast 
with  the  idea  af  making  his  per¬ 
manent  residence  in  New  York. 
—Ed.) 


Hayden  ‘Vanishes’ 

Continued  from  pace  4 

as  announced.  The  other  was  to 
Tahiti,  the  Marquesas,  Thursday 
Island,  Bangkok  and  Hongkong,  a 
voyage  expected  to  take  up  to  two 
years. 

The  actor’s  agent,  William  Shif- 
frin,  said  Hayden  was  “probably 
headed  for  Shangri-la  . . .  this  man 
was  horn  in  the  wrong  century — 
he  should  have  been  a  sea  captain 
in  the  1800’s.” 

Hayden,  an  ex-Gloucester  fish¬ 
erman  who  got  a  master’s  certifi¬ 
cate  when  he  was  21,  was  known  to 
have  loaded  “Wanderer”  with  100 
pounds  of  meat,  30  gallons  of  milk 
and  extra  water  before  sailing.  His 
first  mate  formerly  ran  a  small 
Mexican  steamship  line  and  most 
of  the  other  crewmen  have  had 
some  “blue  water”  experience..* 

The  schooner  apparently  is  stay¬ 
ing  away  from  established  shipping 
lanes.  Admiralty  lawyers  in  Frisco 
say  a  ship  can’t  be  stopped  and 
boarded  on  the  high  seas  ‘.‘except 
for  an  act  of  piracy” — and  this 
doesn’t  seem  to  cover  th^  situation. 

Mrs.  Hayden’s  lawyer,  Marvin 
Mitchelson  of  Los  Angeles,  was  re¬ 
ported  planning  to  “get  a  contempt 
order”  to  “intercept”  the  actor  on 
the  high  seas,  but  this  seemed  un¬ 
likely  to  produce  either  Hayden  or 
Christian,  10;  Thor,  9;  Gretchen, 
.8,  or  Matthew;  6. 

Mrs.  Hayden’s  only  other  re¬ 
course  appeared  to  be  an  attempt 
to  extradite  Hayden*  ,  when  “Wan¬ 
derer”  touches  a  foreign  port — 
4kgain,  as*  unlikely  ’  possibility^ .  **-c 


London 

(COVeni  Garden  9135-6-7) 

Irving  Starr,  Screen  Gems  prp- 
duction  exec  in  Europe,  sailed  for 
N.Y.  last  Sunday  (25). 

Maurice  Chevalier  due  next  week 
for  opening  of  “Gigi,”  which  will 
launch  the  new  Columbia  Theatre. 

Associated  British  execs  hosting 
a  private  supper  party  at  Savoy 
after  Royal  Film  Gala  next  Mon¬ 
day  (2). 

Last  week’s  visitors  to  London 
include  William  Goetz,  Danny 
Kaye,  Charles  Vidor,  Paul  Anka 
and  Andrew  Johnston. 

Ben  Henry  returned  from  N.Y. 
on  the  Queen  Mary  last  Thursday 
422)*  He  had  a  stopover  in.  Gotham 
after<  visiting  Hollywood. 

Lynne  Bretton  taping  interviews 
with  Lion-Interna‘tional  stars  as 
part  of  a  promotional  campaign 
for  various  overseas  territories. 

John  Davis  to  address  a  meeting 
of  Labor  MP.’s  in  the  House  of 
Commons  tomorrow  (Thurs.)  on  the 
Rank  Organization’s  rationalization 
program. 

Yul.  Brynner  due  in  London  for 
British  preem  of  “The  Journey”  at 
the  Empire,  Leicester  Square  in 
March.  He’ll  subsequently  tour  key 
Provincial  cities. 

Kevin  McClory  planed  out  for 
Nassau  last  weekend  to  prep  his 
next  production  for  Xanadu  Films. 
He’s  just  completed  his  first  fea¬ 
ture,  “The  Boy  and  the  Bridge.” 

John  Nasht  to  Hamburg,  heading 
the  unit  which  is  filming .  “Long 
Distance,”  a  Sydney  Box  produc¬ 
tion.  Eddie  Constantine,  Dawn 
Addams  and  Nadine  Tallier  have 
the  leads.  * 

Gordon  Rayner  named  Overseas 
sales  manager  for  Associated  Brit¬ 
ish  Pathe,  succeeding  R.  A.  (Tony) 
Morris,  who  was  transferred  to 
ABC-TV  last  year.  Rayner  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  director  of  Ealing  Films. 

Michael  Forster  and  Lord  Kim¬ 
berley,  who  have  formed  a  new 
public  relations  agency,  leave  for 
U.S.  next  Sunday  (1)  on  a  tour 
which  will  embrace  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Washington,  Dallas  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Lauren  Bacall,  who  is  in  Britain 
to  prepare  for  “North  West  Fron¬ 
tier,”  will  turn  the  first  spadeful 
of  earth  in  a  ceremony  tomorrow 
Thursday  (29)*  to  ’'mark  start  of 
work  on  new  Odeon  Theatre  at 
Hemel  Hempstead. 

Frankie  Vaughan  going 'to  Man¬ 
chester  Feb.  1,  the  day  before  he’s 
presented  to  the  Queen  Mother  at 
the  Royal  Film  Show,  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Stella  and  Frankie 
Vaughan  room  at  Laski  House, 
home  for  handicapped  Jewish 
children. 


By  A.  P.  Scul’y 

(FAirview  4-1828) 


All  Liberates  in  town — in  differ¬ 
ent  homes. 

Jeanne  Keller  doing  the  Bach- 
to-boogie  routine  at  Desert  Skies. 

Las  Vegas  advertising  it’s  only 
62  mins,  to  their  shows  from  Palm 
Springs. 

Robert  Horton  of  “Wagon  Train” 
tapped  to  be  grand  marshal  of  Vil¬ 
lage’s  19th  anni  rodeo. 

Norman  Krasna  caught  his  “Who 
Was  That  Lady”  at  the  Playhouse 
with  some  Col  staffers  who  will 
make  pic  Version. 

Caroline  Richter  joined  Edgar 
Bergen  and  Charlie  McCarthy  in 
their  act  at  the  Chi  Chi,  Birk 
Twins  supporting. 

Barbara  Stanwyck,  star  of  stage, 
screen  and  tv  parody  of  “Gas¬ 
light,”  playing'  hostess  to  the 
mounted  coppers’  rodeo.’ 

Mervyn  LeRoy,  Harry  Joe 
Brown,  Bill  Powell,  Eddie  Silver- 
man.  Rosie  Dolly  Netcher,  Mrs. 
Leo  Spitz,  Charlie  Farrell  and  Phil 
Regan  among  show  biz  personal¬ 
ities  who  piled  into  Thunderbird 
for  Phil  Harris  benefit  starring 
Bob  Hope.  Bing  Crosby,  Frank 
Sinatra.  Desi  Arnaz  •  and  Alice 
Faye  Harris.  Shindig  was  for 
nurses’  home  at  local  hosp. 


Rome 

By  Robert  F.  Hawkins 
(Stampa  Estera;  675906) 

Kine  of  Harry  Belafonte  Christ¬ 
mas  show  run  off  over  RAI-TV,  the 
Italian  telenet. 

Louis  Armstrong  due  back  here 
early  in  May  with  his  combo,  in¬ 
cluding  singer  Velma  Middleton. 

William  Holden  recorded  several 
songs  with  an  Italian  orchestra 
during  his  brief  Rome  stopover 
early  this  month. 

Anita  Ekberg  accepted  an  Invita¬ 
tion  to  be.  guest  of  honor  at  the 
upcoming  Carnival  at  Rapallo  on 
the  Italian  Riviera.  . 

Dino  DeLaurentiis  heads  for  U.S. 
soon  for  a  long  stay  to  set  future 
production  deals  and  follow  state¬ 
side  release  of  his  latest,  ‘.‘Tem¬ 
pest.” 

Renato  Rascel,  Maurizio  Arena, 
Folcp  Lull!,  and  other  actors  are  to 
be first •  -guests  tra'Vlttorib  ^Cass- 


mann’a  new  tele  series  which  starts 
over  RAI-TV,  Feb.  4. 

Mel  Shavelson,  Jack  Rose  and 
Russell  Holman  due  in  for  talks  re¬ 
garding  “The  Bay  of  Naples,” 
Clark  Gable  starrer  they  are  to 
make  here  this  summer. 

Rene  Clement  writing  script  of 
his  next  pic,  which  will  be  based 
on  Patricia  Highsmith’s  “Mister 
Ripley.”  Film  will  be  shot  in  St. 
Tropez,  Naples,  Rome,  and  Venice. 

Goffredo  Lombardo  to  Paris 
and  N.Y.  where  he’ll  show  Titanus’ 
top-grossing  “Naked  Maja”  to  Me¬ 
tro  and  UA  brass.  Yank  distribs 
have  pic  for  many  non-Italian 
countries. 

Elsa  Martinelll  and  Georgia 
Moll  signed  for  “Tunis  Top  Secret,” 
Franco  Cancellieri’s  German-Ital- 
ian  co-production  now  rolling  in 
North  Africa,  under  the  direction 
of  Bruno  Paolinelli. 


Road  Alternaative 
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hides.  It  would  eliminate  the  large 
preliminary  investments,  the  in¬ 
vestments,  the  increasing  complexi¬ 
ties  of  railroading  (or  bus-and- 
truck  transportation)  and  the  risks 
of  starvation  local  engagements. 

The  continuing  showtent  boom 
has  several  angles  with  interesting 
possibilities  for  tour-minded  pro¬ 
ducers,  authors,  stars  and  agents. 
The  tents  offer  the  unique  advan¬ 
tages  of  large  seating  capacity 
with  a  modest  physical  plant  (and 
investment),  ultra-simple  scenic  re¬ 
quirements  and  heightened  inti¬ 
macy. 

No  one  has  yet  licked  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  tent-heating  during  the 
winter  season  in  colder  areas,  but 
that  is  believed  not  to  be  an  in¬ 
surmountable  matter.  Otherwise,  if 
and  when  anyone  sets  up  a  year- 
round  showtent  circuit,  it  may  he 
able  to  offer  more  attractive 
terms  than  are  available  for  a 
regular  road  tour. 

But,  as  far-seeing  managers  fig¬ 
ure,  as  long  as  there’s  an  audience 
for  live  theatre,  some  way  will  be 
found  to  satisfy  it.  If  the  tradition¬ 
al  “road”  is  no  longer  the  answer, 
something  else  will  take  its  place. 

*  There’s,  one  healthy,  basic  thing 
about  the  dire  legit  situation.  No 
one  is  blaming  television,  talking 
pictures  (remember,)  or  any  other 
outside  cause.  There  are  mutter- 
ings  Of  union  abuses  (featherbed¬ 
ding  is  perhaps  a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor)  and  obviously  general  infla¬ 
tionary  economic  conditions  apply. 

But  in  essence  the  problem  is  of 
and  for  the  theatre.  It  may  be  sig¬ 
nificant  that  no  one  in  the  trade 
seriously  believes  it  won’t  be 
solved. 


‘Living’— On  What? 

Continued  from  page  1 

is  not  primarily  a  legit  spot,  being 
owned  by  a  relig'jms  group  and 
used  also  for  concerts,  etc. 

Even  the  fact  that  these  theatres 
have  done  profitable  business  is 
misleading.  .They’re  all  old  build¬ 
ings  and  the  profitable  revenue  is 
on  the  basis  of  old  valuations.  Fig¬ 
ured  on  replacement  value,  none 
of  the  houses  would  have  come 
close  to  paying  for  itself  in  recent 
years. 

An  angle  on  the  situation  of  the 
few  profitable  out-of-New  York  op¬ 
erations  is  that,  except  for  the  two 
houses  in  Chicago,  where  extended 
runs  are  a  key  factor,  and  the  one 
in  San  Francisco,  where  the  Civic 
Light  Opera  season  provides  16 
weeks  of  heavy  grosses,  all  the 
theatres  subsist  primarily  on  pre- 
Broadway  tryouts.  Thus,  except 
for  the  three  houses  in  Chicago 
and  Frisco,  there  is  no  Toad  for 
regular  touring  shows,  but  merely 
a  subsidiary  break-in  ground  for 
Broadway. 

Since  most  out-of-town  theatres 
have  been  steadily  losing  money 
(even  on  the  basis  of  no-longer- 
realistic  evaluations),  remaining 
open  only  by  hooking  occasional 
films  and  whatever  concerts,  bal¬ 
lets,  sports  events  and  such  mis¬ 
cellany  as  they  cah  pick  up,  it’s 
inevitable  that  their  survival  is  just 
a  matter  of  time. 

In  a  capitalist  system,  you  can’t 
buck  economies,  so  unless  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  touring  shows  Is  substanti¬ 
ally  increased  (or  some  form  of 
subsidy  is  arranged)  there  may 
soon  j>e  only  about  a:  half-dozen 
regular  legit  houses  available  for 
regular  Broadway  productions.  The 
powerhouse  gross ers  could  book 
auditoriums,  hut  there  would  sim¬ 
ply  be  nowhere  for  straight  plays 
and  moderate-business  musicals  to 


Hollywood 

Pete  L,  Montemurro  new  20th- 
Fox  studio  manager. 

Roy  Rogers  skied-  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  Brazilian  tour. 

Rex  Allen  gtieSt  of  honor  at  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Horsemen’s  Assn,  ban¬ 
quet, 

Chris  Nyby  suffered  serious 
chest  and  facial  injuries  in  auto 
accident. 

Dore  Schary’s  Hollywood  home 
up  for  sale,  since  he’^now  a  N.Y. 
resident: 

Morgan  Hudgins  returned  from 
year’s  stay  In  Rome  flacking  .for 
“Ben-Hur.” 

Byron  Stevens,  actor-brother  of 
Barbara  Stanwyck,  hospitalized 
with  heart  attack. 

Kerwin  Coughlin  ankled  his  as¬ 
sociation  .  with  Ruth  Burch  to  set 
up  own  casting  office. 

Michio  Ito  here  from  Tokyo  to 
rep  Far  East  in  global  tv  forum 
at  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel. 

Margaret  Booth  returned  from 
eight  months  in  Rome,  where  she 
supervised  editing  on  “Ben-Hur.” 

Franklyn  Famum  retired  as 
prexy  of  Screen  Extras  Guild,  with 
veepee  Jeffrey  Sayre  set  as  prexy 
pro  tern. 

Art  Linkletter  plaqued  by  L.A. 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  as 
“one  of  outstanding  radio-tv  per¬ 
sonalities  of  our  time.” 

John  Lee  Mahin  and  Martin 
Rackin  will  co-produce  the  11th 
Annual  Screen  Writers  Award 
Show,  March  12,  at  the  Moulin 
Rouge. 


Chicago 

(Delaware  7-4984) 

Comic  Dink  Freeman  toplining 
at  Club  Hollywood. 

Gus  Van  and  Lenny  Collyer  co¬ 
billed  at  Mangam’s  Chateau. 

Alan  Edelson  retained  by  Alan 
Carr  as  pressagent  for  the  Civic 
Theatre  legits. 

Bill  Black,  prez  of  Orchestras 
Inc.,  opening  a  Kansas  City  branch 
for  small  units. 

Rhodes  Theatre  reopened,  com¬ 
pletely  renovated,  with  “Anna  Lu- 
casta”  on  screen. 

Illinois  Opera  Guild  naming  its 
award  winners  in  a  telecast-recep¬ 
tion  at  WGN  studios  this  Sun¬ 
day  (1). 

.  Daily  News  drama-nitery  critic 
Sam  Lesner  giving  classes  in  the 
recorder,  the  antique  musical  in¬ 
strument. 

Loray  White’s:  Cafe  Continental 
booking  corresponds  with  that  of 
her  estranged  spouse,  Sammy  Dav¬ 
is  Jr.,  at  the  Chez  Paree. 

Theatre  270,  off-Loop  musical 
company,  makes  its  bowr  on  Mon¬ 
day  (2)  in  the  Belmont  Hotel  with 
a  production  of  “Damn  Yankees.” 


By  Jerry  Gaghan 

(319  N.  18 th  St.  LOcust  4-4848) 

Jimmy  Durante  observes  his  66th 
birthday  during  his  Latin  Casino 
run,  Feb.  6-12. 

The  Mischa  Elman  concert  sked- 
ded  for  the  Academy  of  Music  (20) 
postponed  until  next  season  (Oct. 
27). 

Lee  Strasberg,  Actor’s  Studio 
head,  participated  in  panel  discus¬ 
sion  “On  -Human  Rights”  at  Mu¬ 
seum  School  of  Art. 

Manny  Davis,  who  managed  the 
Locust  Theatre  last  year,  stepped 
in  at  last  minute  to  help  launch 
the  43d  Street  Playhouse,  local  off- 
Broadway  venture. 

Lawrence  Shubert  Lawrence, 
general  manager  of  the  Shubert 
Theatres  here,  cut  short  his  Ariz¬ 
ona  holiday  to  come  back  and  en¬ 
ter  University  Hospital. 

Anshel  Brusilow,  associate  con- 
certmaster  of  Cleveland  Orches¬ 
tra.  appointed  concertmaster  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  He  will 
occupy  post  at  s'tart  of  orch’s  60th 
season,  next  September. 


By  Les  Rees 

(2123  Fremont  Ace  So.;  FR  7-2609) 

“Fresh  Field?”  next  Edyth  Bush 
Little  Theatre  offering. 

Theatre  -  in  -  Round  underlying 
“Separate  Tables.” 

St.  Paul  Hotel  Gopher  Grill  held 
over  Quintetto  Allegro. . 

Songstress  Betty  Martin  into 
Hotel  Radisson  Flame  Room  fol¬ 
lowing  Hildegarde  who  broke  at¬ 
tendance  records  during  three-and- 
a-half  week  engagement. 

Songstress  Dorothy  Donegan  and 
her  trio  held  over  at  the  St.  Paul 
Red  Feather. 

Mary  Ann  Mobley,  “Miss 
America,”  in  Twin  Cities  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  festivals. 

Ten  Twin  Cities’  bands  partici¬ 
pated  in  annual  musicians’  benefit 
ball  at  Prom  Ballroom. 

Glenn  Miller  -orchestra  with  Tex 
Beneke  played  a  local  Junior 
League  ball 'engagement';  ’ J 
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CECIL  B.  DeMILLE 

Cecil  B.  DeMille,  77,  pioneer  film 
prbducer-director,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  'at  his  home  in  Hollywood 
Jan.  21.  Although  in  poor  health 
for  .  the  past  *  several  months  the 
film-maker  until  a  week  before  his.; 
passing  was  busily  engaged  with 
the  promotion  of  “The  Buccaneer,” 
which  his  cbmpany  made  for  Para¬ 
mount  release,  and  with  the*  prep¬ 
aration  of  "On  My  Honor,”  story 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  its  founder. 
Lord  Robert  Baden-Powell.  This 
would  have  been  DeMille’s  71st 
production. 

Further  details  about  DeMille, 
who  built  a  worldwide  reputation 
will  be  found  in  the  film  section 
of  this  issue. 

LAMAR  E.  STRINGFIELD 

Lamar  E.  Stringfield,  61,'  flutist, 
composer  and  Pulitzer  prize  win¬ 
ner,  died  Jan.  21  in  Ashville,  N.  C. 
A*  native  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  he  had 
J>een  a  performer  and  guest  con¬ 
ductor  with  top  orchestras.  He 
.batoned'  both  the  N.  Y.  Philhar¬ 
monic  and  the  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra  and  was  associate  conducr 
tor  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  N,  Y., 
from  1937  until  1939. 

Stringfield,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
George  Barrere,  authored  more 
than  150  compositions.  One  "of 
these,  "From  the  Southern  Moun^ 
tains,”  a  suite  for  orchestra,  won 
him  the  Pulitzer  prize  in  1928.  He 
played  and  conducted  in  New  York 
with  chamber  music  ensembles  add 
major  symphony  orchestras  until 
1930. 

Returning  to  North  Carolina, 
Stringfield  helped  organize  folk 
music  at  the  U.  of  North  Carolina 
and  later  formed  the  N.  C.  Sym¬ 
phony  Society.  He  also  was  musical 
collaborator  with  Paul  Green  in 
“The  Lost  Colony.”  He  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  authority  on  folk 
music  and  ballads  of  the  South. 
t  Surviving  are  a  daughter,  three 
sisters  and  three  brothers. 


HARRY  D.  WALD 

Harry  D.  Wald,  81,  who  went  to 
work  for  Stanley  Warner  Theatres 
several  years  ago  after  retiring 
from  the  grocery  business,  died 
Jan..  23  in  Pittsburgh.  He  served 
on  staff  of  Warner  and  Squirrel 
Hill  Theatres  for  some  time  until 
ill  health  forced  him  to  quit  during 
1958. 

Three  children,  who  survive,  all 
have  an  industry  background.  One 
daughter,  Jean  Wald  (Mrs.  Leon¬ 
ard)  Shapiro,  had  a  femme  orch  in 
Pittsburgh  for  years'  and  lately  Or¬ 
ganized  an  all-grandmothers  band 
in  Hollywood,  where  her  husband 
is  a  tv  director. 

Another  daughter,  Miriam, 
worked  for  WB  Theatres  for  years 
until  her  marriage  to  Ben  Steer- 
man,  now  assistant  to  M.  A.  Silver, 
zone  manager  for  SW  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  A  son,  David,  was  with 
20th-Fox  in  Pitt  as  a  salesman  and 
later  headed  Buena  Vista  exchange 
there  until  going  into  real  estate. 


HULBERT  TAFT 
Hulbert  Taft,  81,  publisher  of 
the  former  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
died  Jan.  19  in  Cincinnati.  He  had 
been  ill  for  several  years.  A  Yale 
graduate,  he  joined  the  paper  as  a 
reporter  in  1901,  became  editor  in 
1907  and  was  president  from  1930 
to  his  retirement  in  1954.  Remain¬ 
ing  as  board  chairman,  he  opposed 
the  paper’s  sale  last  July  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  Cincy  Post. 

His  interests  included  radio  and 
tv  stations  in  Cincinnati.  Colum- 
Ibus,  Birmingham  and  Knoxville, 
headed  by  his  sons.  Hulbert  Jr. 
and  David  Gibson  Taft.  His  civic 
activities  included  support  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony,  May  Festi¬ 
val,  Summer  Opera  and  arts  mu¬ 
seums.  -  ... 

His  wife,  two  daughters  and  the 
sons  survive. 


LEE  K.  HOLLAND 
Lee  K.  Holland,  62,  veteran  thea¬ 
tre  manager  and  pressagent,  died 
Jan.  24  in  New  York. 

He  launched  his  career  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  writing  legit  reviews 
under  Preston  Gibson.  Later,  he 
partnered  with  Willard  Mack  in  a 
stock  company  venture  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  He  then  went  to 
California  and  worked  in  films. 

Holland  at  one  time  managed 
theatres  in  Baltimore  for  the  C.  W. 
Hicks  chain. 

In  1947,  he  and  Maumilion  Beck 
In  .  association  with  Sylvia  Fried- 
lander,  produced  "Bathsheba,” 
which  first  .  introduced  James 
Mason  to  Broadway.  .  ;/v .  , 

His  wife,  former  opera  singer 
Luisa  Corpnina  survives* 

J.  Br  HURTADO 
J.  _B.  Hurtado,  *67,  bandleader 
who  helped  introduce  the  marimba 
into  the<.IL  -died  h*  San^Prain- 
cisco  Jan.  2L~  A  native  of  Guate- 


ipala,  he  was  invited  by  the  U,  S. 
Government  to  bring  his  marimba 
band,  which  included  his  father 
and  brothers,  to  San  Francisco  for 
the'  1915  Panama-Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

The  band  proved  one  of  the  ex¬ 
position’s  outstanding  attractions 
and  Hurtado  kept  it  together,  tour¬ 
ing  throughout  the  world,  for.  40 
years  thereafter.  Frisco  remained 
Lthe  band’s  headquarters. 

Wife,  two  brothers,  Celso  and 
Mariano,  and  two  daughters  sur¬ 
vive.  - — - — 

GILBERT  MARTYN 

Gilbert  Martyh,  53,  tv  news¬ 
caster,  died  Jan.  24  in  Los  Angeles, 
after  a  long  illness. 

He  was  news  director  of  Los 
Angeles  station  KTLA  for  eight 
years.  Earlier,  he  was*a  radio  news¬ 
caster  with  all  the  major  networks. 
During  the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
in  1939,  he  broadcast  a  news  pro¬ 
gram  during  an  experimental  tele¬ 
cast  over  WNBT.  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  tele  newscast; 
His-  educational  tv  series,  "Guide- 
post,”  won  KTLA  an  Emmy  Award 
last  year. 

His  wife  and  son  survive. 


CARL  SWITZER 

Carl*  (Alfalfa)  Switzer,  32;  who 
gained  fame  as  a  Hillbilly  character 
in  "Our  Gang”  comedies  when  he 
was  nine  years  old,  was  shot  and 
killed  Jan.  21  in  an  argument  ever 
an  asserted  $50  debt  in  North 
Hollywood. 

After  leaving  the  "Gang”  series, 
Switzer  embarked  upon,  a  freelance 
career,  appearing  in  such  films  as 
"Going  My  Way,”.  "State  of  the 
Union,”  “The  High  and  the  Mighty” 
and,  most  recently,  "The  Defiant 
Ones.”  He  also  had  worked  regu¬ 
larly  during  recent  years  in  tele¬ 
vision,  where  reissues  of  "Gang,” 
under  the  new  tab,  "The  Little 
Rascals,”  won  him  new  audiences, 


JOHN  T.  EZELL  SR. 

John  T.  Ezell  Sr.,  72,  retired  dis¬ 
tinct  manager  for  Universal  Pic¬ 
tures  in  Atlanta  and  brother  of 
Texas  exhibitor  Claude  C.  Ezell, 
died  recently  in  Philadelphia. 
Long  active  in  the  film  business  in 
Atlanta  and  Birmingham,  he  re¬ 
tired  about  15  years  ago  but  re¬ 
tained  an  interest  in  some  Birm¬ 
ingham  theaters. 

A  native  of  Mexia,  Tex.,  Ezell 
came  to  Atlanta  in  1917.  More  re¬ 
cently  he  resided  in  Vero  Beach, 
Fla. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  broth¬ 
er,  a  daughter  and  two  sons  survive. 


DANIEL  CATHCART 
Daniel  Cathcart,  53,  vet  art  di¬ 
rector,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Jan. 
23  in  Hollywood.  A  twice-nomi¬ 
nated  Oscar  contender,  for  Metro’s 
"As  Thousands  Cheer,”  1943,  and 
“Kismet,”  1944,  Cathcart  at  time 
of  his  death  was  prepping  his  own 
indie  production  unit  after  25 
years  with  Metro.  He  had  been  a 
charter  member  and  former  v.p.  of 
Society  of  Motion  Picture -Art  Di¬ 
rectors. 

His  wife,  son  and  daughter  sur¬ 
vive. 


DAN  BACHMAN 

Dan  Bachman,  66,  retired  AGVA 
field  man  in  Chicago'  and  onetime 
Variety  ad  salesman,  died  there 
Jan.  22-  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
worked  for  this  paper’s  Chi  office 
for  about  20  years  before  joining 
AGVA  some  15  years  ago.  Illness 
forced  his  retirement  last  year. 

Two  brothers  had  also  been  in 
show  business.  Fred  Bachman 
started  as '  a  vaude  actor,  then 
switched  to  talent  management. 
Louis  Bachman  was  a  staff  pianist 
with  NBC,  Chicago. 

Surviving  are  a  son  and  sister. 

PETER  HE YES 

Peter  Heyes,  60,  violinist  and 
former  assistant  concertmaster  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  died 
Jan.  19  in  San 'Francisco.  English- 
born,  he  played  with  the  Frisco 
Symphony  20  years  before  retiring 
a  .decade  ago.  He  returned  four 
years  ago  to  play  with  the  Frisco 
Opera  and  two  years  ago  to  play 
with,  thq  symphony. 

Wife  Survives. 


MAURICE  C.  JOHNSTON 
Maurice  C.  "Boss”  Johnson,  80, 
a  pioneer  of  radio  farm  programs, 
died  Jan.  11  at  his  home  near 
Aurora.  Ind.  After  three  years  with 
WLS,  Chicago,  he  was  farm  direc¬ 
tor  for  WLW,  Cincinnati,  and  Con¬ 
ducted.  "R.  F.  D.  Hour’*  and  "Truly 
American'*  programs  from  1925  to 
1952.  He  also  was  featured  speaker 
on  "Everybody’s  Farm  Hour.” 

A  brother  survives.  - 


E.D.LESHIN  ...  * 
Emanuel  (E.  D.)  Leshkfc;,  65*. 
veteran  film  studio  and  tv  produc¬ 


tion  exec,  died  Jan.  23  In  Holly¬ 
wood.  From  1926  to  1946  he 
operated'  in*  various  production 
capacities  for  Paramount.  He 
joined  CBS-TV  as  a  production; 
exec  in  1955. 

He  leaves  his  wife  and  a  sister. 

JACOB  rT  PERKINS 

The  Rev.  Jacob  R.  Perkins,  79, 
author,  retired  minister  and  one¬ 
time  stagehand,  died  Jan.  10  in 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  He  wrote 
two  novels,  "The  Emperor’s  Phy¬ 
sician”  and  "Antioch  Actress.” 

Surviving  are  his  wife  and  two 
sons. 


Herbert  S.  Boynton,  74,  Toledo, 
O.,  insurance  man  who  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  old  Toledo  lee  House, 
Quartet,  died  Jan.  22  in  that  city. 
He  conducted  choirs  on  tour  in 
Canada,  Mexico  and  Europe.  Wife, 
son  and  two  daughters  survive. 

Father,  68,  of  Leslie  Ann  Mulvi- 
hill,  of  TV  Guide  programming 
staff  in  Pittsburgh,  and  Mead  Mul- 
vihill  Jr.,  former  announcer  at 
KQV  and  now  an  attorney,  died  In 
that  city  after  an  operation  on  Jan. 


Catherine  Miner,  60,  onetime 
telephone  supervisor  for  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures’  homeoffice,  died 
Jan.  18  at  the  Will  Rogers  Hospital, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  She  had  been 
a  patient  there  for  the  last  five 
months. 


Muriel  Barnby,  79,  retired  West 
End  actress,  died  Jan.  23  in  Lon¬ 
don.  She  appeared  in  many  pro¬ 
ductions  With  Sir  George  Alexan¬ 
der,  Leslie  Henson  and  Dorothy 
Dickson. 


Mrs.  Faith  Brown  Holm,  wife  of 
John  Cecil  Holm,  playwright  and 
actor,  died  Jan.  15  in  Westport, 
Conn.,  after  a  long  illness.  Her 
husband  was  co-author  with  George 
Abbott  of  "Three  Men  on  a  Horse.” 


Willard  A  Casale,  59,  onetime 
ban  joist  with  Paul  Whiteman’s  or¬ 
chestra,  died  Jan.  22  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.  His  wife,  two  sons  and' a 
brother  survive. 


Mother,  84,  of  John  Gassner-, 
Sterling  Professor  of  Playwright- 
ing  and  Dramatic  Literature,  Yale 
University,  died  Jan.  14  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Hyrom  Lammers,  66,  onetime 
member  of  the  John  Philip  Soiisa 
band  and  later  instructor  at  the 
U.  of  Southern  California,  died 
Jan,  19  in  Honolulu. 


James  W.  Griffin  Sr.,  75,  retired 
exhibitor  who  once  owned  and 
operated  the  Griffin,  Grace  and 
Romina  Theatres  in  Forest  City, 
N.C.,  died  there  Jan.  13. 


Issac  Hisao  Kano,  49,  longtime 
cashier  for  Consolidated  Amuse¬ 
ment  Co.,  died  Jan.  20  in  Honolulu. 
Wife  and  two  daughters  survive. 


Alan  Hanbury,,84,  retired  vaude 
performer  who  trouped  for  more 
than  40  years,  died  recently,  in 
Morecambe,  Eng. 


Thomas  Morgan,  50,  a  member 
of  the  D’Oyly  Carte  Opera  Com¬ 
pany,  died  in  Cheam,  England, 
Jan,  18. 


Carmen  Barone,  69,  pianist  and 
former  official  of  Local  77,  AFM, 
died  Jan.  19  in  Philadelphia.  Sur¬ 
viving  are  three  daughters. 

Harry  Sommer,  67,  projectionist, 
died  Jan.  18  In  Chicago.  Survived 
by  wife. 

Charles  Henkel,  65,  vet  film 
editor,,  died  in  Hollywood  Jan.  18. 
Wife  survives. 


Father,  86,  of  nitery-theatre 
performer  Arthur  Blake,  died  Jan. 
20  in  Altoona,  Pa. 


Symph'Less  Ravinia 
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low  a  cutback  of  one  concert  per 
week  in  the  upcoming  summer  ser¬ 
ies. 

Ravinia,  in  order  to  reduce  its 
growing  annual  deficit,  had  asked 
for  elimination  of  the  generally 
poorly  attended  Sunday  programs, 
but  the  musicians’  local  is  ada¬ 
mant  on  a  four-concert-per-week 
minimum.  As  a  result  over  100 
players  with  the  Chi  Symphony 
will  be  without  engagements  from 
May  until  fall,  when  the  Chicago 
orchestra  begins  a  tour  of  Europe. 
„  One  member  of  the  Orchestra, 
associate  conductor  Walter  Hendl, 
is  being  retained  by  Ravinia,  how¬ 
ever,  as  artistic  director  for  this 
year’s  festival.  Hendl’s.  job  how 
will  be  to  arrange  programs  of 
.  bs^^^uqbpr 
music.  Jazz  and  folk  -song  to*  re¬ 


place  the  Chi  Symphony  on  the 
nights  it  would  normally  have 
been  scheduled. 

The  past  two  seasons  Ravinia’s 
deficit  has  been  so  high  that  the 
association  has  been  unable  to 
make  refunds  to  its  guarantors.  In 
1958  the  festival  took  a  beating 
of  $74,000;  the  previous  year  it 
ran  $137,000  in  the  red.  The  Sun¬ 
day  concerts,  which  sometimes 
were  attended  by  as  few  as  800 
people  and  which  showed  ah  aver¬ 
age  loss  of  $5,356  last  ,  season, 
were  deemed  the’  most  expendable 
of  all  Ravinia  programs. 

Ravinia  Assn,  states  it  had  of¬ 
fered  to  make  fair  pay  increases 
on  a  per  concert  basis  to  com¬ 
pensate  somewhat  for  the  discon¬ 
tinued  Sunday  programs,  but  the 
union  had  nixed  that  compromise 
too. 


Concert  Managers 
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community  committees  to  whip  up 
the  necessary  attention  and  ticket- 
pushing  .  effort  He  thinks  this 
cpuld  bring  music-lovers  in  from 
Brooklyn,  Bronx,  Washington 
Heights  and  upper  Broadway. 

An  astonishing  number  of  con¬ 
cert  performers  of  unquestioned 
artistic  merit  have  little  or  no  pub¬ 
lic  or  trade  promotion  behind 
them.  The  public  which  is  bom¬ 
barded  by  the  "sell”  for  films, 
television  and.  In  New  York,  legit, 
just  doesn’t  single  out  many  de¬ 
serving  talents.  The  currently 
classic  case  of  Van  Cliburn  estab¬ 
lishes  what  front  page  publicity 
means  at  the  boxoffice. 

New  presentation  techniques  are 
needed,  too.  Barrett’s  own  taste  is 
against  "schmaltz”  and  anything 
which  interferes  with  the  basic 
quality  of  the  music.  He’s  now 
working  up  two  offbeat  formats 
for  next  season.  One  will  have  his 
tenor,  Robert  Rounseville,  In  "A 
Program  of  Lyric  Theatre.”  This 
will  be  a  concert  divided  to  “trace 
developments  of  stage  music”  from 
Mozart’s  "Don  Giovanni”  to  the 
modern  "Kiss  Me,  Kate”  and  "Car¬ 
ousel.”  Rounseville’s  evening  will 
include  excerpts  from  four  "mod¬ 
ern”  operas  in  which  he  has  ap¬ 
peared,  "Rake’s  Progress,”  "The 
Dybbuk,”  “The  Love  For  Three 
Granges”  and  "Candide.” 

The  second  Barrett-bmlt-and-pro- 
moted  venture  next  season  will 
revolve  around  baritone  Martial 
Singher  and  will  give  emphasis  to 
music  based  on  Shakespeare's 
plays.  This  is  seen  as  a  cultural- 
scholastic  magnet  for  concert  tour¬ 
ing.  Singher  will  include  art  songs 
set  to  Shakespearan  texts  as  well 
as  operas.  This  format  creates  a 
unique  musical  exposure  in  one 
performance  of  such  musical  items 
as  Iago’s  "Credo,”  Hamlet’s  "Get 
Thee  to  a  Nunnery,”  and  Shylock’s 
"Hath  Not  a  Jew  Eyes?” 

Of  similar  “something -to- 
sell”  format  is  a  three-singer 
packaging  of  the  opera ,  " Tales 
of  Hoffman which  has 
Rounseville  and  Singher 
teamed  with  Irene  Jordan. 
Each '  singer  handles  several 
roles ,  out  of  actual  repertory 
experience  and  vocal  flexibil¬ 
ity.  Thus  the  concert  audi¬ 
ence  gets  a  full  panoply  of 
the  work. 


MARRIAGES 

Starla  Kay  to  Dawkins  Espy, 
Las  Vegas,  Jan.  22.  He  is  owner  of 
chain  of  radio  stations  and  pro¬ 
gram  director  at  KRKD,  L.A. 

Joan  Gordon  to  Allen  Russell 
Jr.,  Las  Vegas,  Jan.  21.  Bride’s  a 
former  Broadway  actress. 

Gogi  Grant,  to  Robert  Rivkind, 
Las  Vegas,  Jan.  24.  She  is  a  singer. 

Karla  Irene  Gross  to  Philip 
David  Morris,  New  York,  Jan.  25. 
Bride  is  the  niece  of  Variety  staff¬ 
ers  Mike  and  Jesse  Gross. 


BIRTHS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Levee, 
daughter,  Hollywood,  Jan.  17. 
Father’s  an  agent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Rhein- 
stein,  son,  Hollywood,  Jad.*  10. 
Father’s  producer  of  NBC’s  ”To- 
day.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walt  Framer, 
daughter  (their  seventh  child).  New 
York,  Jah.  23.  Father  is  producer 
of  tv’s  "Big  Payoff”  and  "For 
Love  or  Money.” 

Mrs.  Tyrone  Power,  son,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Jan.  22.  Mother  is  widow 
of  the  late  actor. - 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Cooper,  son, 
New  York,  Jan.  16.  Father  is  writer 
on  WCBS-TV’s  "Eye  on  New 
York.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Azemat  Janti, 
daughter,  Hollywood,  Jan.  20. 
Motbj^fly«4etreiss*..'&is*  Moptieij 
father’s  an  actor. 


TV:  Intrusive  finest 
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idea  resigned  in  a  huff. 

The  appearance  of  Mme,  Maria 
Meneghini  Callas  was  nearly 
marked  by  one  of  those  incidents 
which  have  highlighted  the  diva’s 
career.  Shortly  before  she  was  to 
appear,  Dofcald  L.  Engle,  the 
orchestra  manager,  stepped  on 
stage  iO;  announce.**  change  in  the 
program.  The  audience  suppressed 
a  groan.  Engle  said  that  Mme  Cal- 
las’  repertoire,  listed  as  four  arias 
in  the  program,  would  be  cut  to 
three.  Musetta’s  "Waltz,”  from  Puc¬ 
cini’s  "La  Boheme”  was  the  num¬ 
ber  dropped. 

There  were  audible  hisses  and 
several  boos  from  the  glittering 
audience.  Actually,  the  Brooklyn- 
born  prima  donna  was  not  to  blame 
for  the  mixup.  Her  managers  had 
sent  over  the  three  programmed 
selections  and  had  appended  the 
"Boheme”  aria  as  a  possible  en¬ 
core.  At  the  Saturday  morning  re¬ 
hearsal,  Mme.  Callas  decided  the 
three  arias  were  taxing  enough  and 
vetoed  the  encore. 

The  audience  gave  her  a  rous¬ 
ing  ovation  and  the  critics  were 
kind.  Van  Cliburn  also  evokea  big 
reaction. 

Holders  of  stubs  In  the  high- 
priced  orchestra  and  first  balcony 
sections  attended  the  ball  follow¬ 
ing  the  concert  at  the  Bellevue 
Stratford  Hotel.  Approximately 
1,700  were  guests  at  this  affair, 
which  included  copious  champagne, 
a  late  supper  and  dancing  till  dawn 
to  Meyer  Davis  music. 


'Hard-Sell’  Cancer 
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carry  the  programs  on  a  delayed 
basis  at  later  dates. 

Cancer  Society  has  retained  a 
veteran  motion  picture  promotion 
man  to  help  sell  the  shows  to  the 
public.  Sidney  Rechetnik,  long¬ 
time  Warner  Bros,  publicist,  was 
hired  on  special  assignment  to 
create  a  "hard  sell’?  that  would 
help  save  lives. 

Applying  film  industry  techni¬ 
ques,  Rechetnik  utilized  a  motion 
picture  press  book  as  the  basis  for 
promotion  ideas.  "Tactic’’  promo¬ 
tion  folder  of  six  pages  contains 
all  the  elements  inherent  in  a 
pregs — publicity  stories,  scene  and 
ad  mats,  posters,  exploitation 
ideas — all  aimed  at  attracting 
maximum  audiences. 

Programs  will  he  of  a  panel 
nature,  with  several  celebrities  as¬ 
sisting  the  show’s  medical  expert 
in  devising  methods  for  teaching 
the  public  the  proper  attitudes 
toward  cancer.  The  expert  is  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Cameron,  former  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Scientific  Director  of  ACS, 
and  presently  Dean  of  the  Hahne¬ 
mann  Medical  College  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Producer-director  Alfred  Hitch¬ 
cock  and  choreographer  Hanya 
Holm  will  appear  on  the  opening 
Feb.  10  "Tactic”  telecast.  Others, 
who  are  committeed  to  date  for 
the  panels,  are  Steve  Allen,  Ruth 
Hussey,  Mata  &  Hari,  Jim  Backus, 
Esquire  mag  publisher  Arnold 
Gingrich,  Walt  Kelly  (creator  of 
"Pogo”),  Stephen  Bosustow  "Mr. 
(Magoo”)  and  songwriters  Hy  Za- 
ter  and  Lou  Singer. 


Off-B’way  Reviews 
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Tis  Pity  She’s  a  Whore 

punges  sin  only  by  death  or  banish¬ 
ment.  There  are  many  sinners. 

In  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
theatre  all  of  the  blood  and  lust  is 
portrayed  on  a  simple  set  designed 
effectively  to  depict  a  nobleman’s 
properties  and  a  friar’s  cell  by 
Arthur  Aronson.  (Actually,  the 
scenery  was  designed  for  a  revival 
of  "King  Lear,”  which  folded  at 
the  Players  a  few  days  before.) 

The  provocative  theme  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  action  call  for  polished 
playing  and  production  as  well,  and 
these  are  something  more  than 
the  current  troupe  is  prepared  to 
offer.  Players  bolt  on  and  off  stage 
in  the  manner  of  subway  crowds 
at  rush  hour,  leaving  the  audience 
edgy  and  tittering,  hardly  tense 
about  the  inevitable  mayhem  which 
must  precede  the  curtain. 

Ursula  Stevens  and  Christopher 
Drake,  as  the  author’s  star-crossed 
lovers,  are  an  .attractive  couple, 
with  warmth  and  credibility.  Miss 
Stevens  also  happens  to  be  a 
looker.  Of  the  others,  Dutton  Van 
Alstyne  as  the  elderly  uncle  of 
one  of  the  heroine’s  suitors,  John 
Wynn  Evans  as  his  foppish  nephew, 
ana  Martin  Kosleck  as  an  evil 
servant,  have*  effective .  moments. 

Nedi . 
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Personal  Mgf.: 

FRANK  WERBER 
AGENCY 

Columbus  Tower 
San  Francisco  11, 
Calif. 


To  these  AMERICAN 
COLLEGES  for  presenting  us 
in  concert 

ALABAMA  STATE  •  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ALABAMA  •  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA 

•  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS  •  UNI- 
VERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  (Berkeley) 

•  CARLTON  COLLEGE  •  COLORADO 
STATE  •  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO  • 
CORNELL  •  DUKE  •  ORINNELL  COLLEGE 

•  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  •  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI  •  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MISSOURI  •  UNIVERSITY. OF  MON¬ 
TANA  •  NOTRE  DAME  •  UNIVERSITY 
OF  OREGON  •  PENN  STATE  •  PRINCE¬ 
TON  •  SMITH  COLLEGE  •  STAMFORD 
UNIVERSITY  •  TEXAS  A  &  M  •  TEXAS 

tech  •  university  of  texas  •  uiah 

STATE  •  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH  •  VAS- 
SAR  •  WASHINGTON  &  LEE  •  WASH¬ 
INGTON  STATE  •  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WASHINGTON  •  YALE 


To  Television's 

PLAYHOUSE  90 
DAVE  GARROWAY  SHOW 
MILTON  BERLE  SHOW 
PERRY  COMO  SHOW 

for  recent  TV  appearances 

and  for  the  forthcoming 

GARRY  MOORE  SHOW 

( February  3) 

CANADIAN  HI?  PARADE 

{February  23) 

PATTI  PAGE  SHOW 

{March  23) 

TV  Representation:  JAMES  SAPHIER 


To  the  AMERICAN  and 
MEXICAN  entrepreneurs  at 
the  following, — 

HUNGRY  i,  San  Francisco 
PURPLE  ONION,  Son  Francisco 
BLUE  ANGEL,  New  York 
VILLAGE  VANGUARD,  New  York 
MR.  KELLYS,  Chicago 
LA  FIESTA,  Mexico 
ROYAL  HAWAIIAN  HOTEL, 
Honolulu 

and  coming  up 

CASINO  ROYAL,  Wash.,D.  C. 

{opening  February  9) 

STEEL  PIER,  Atlantic  City 

{March  29  and  Return 
Engagement  Week  June  27) 

NEWPORT  JAZZ  FESTIVAL  , 

{July  5) 


To  CAPITOL  RECORDS 
FOR  TWO  MILLION 
PLATTERS  of 

“TOM  DOOLEY” 

and  to  all  of  the  D.J.fs  whose 
spins  hung  him  on  top 

TOM  DOOLEY  DAY, 

{March  bth)  Statesville,  N.C. 

Current  Single  Release  . 

RASPBERRIES  -  STRAWBERRIES 

Best  selling  CAPITOL 
Albums 

"THE  KINGSTON  TRIO"  and 
"FROM  THE  HUNGRY  i" 
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